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HINTS 

TOWARDS  FORMING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  YOUNG  PRINCESS. 

I  call  that  a  complete  and  i^neroaa  education, .  which  fits  a  peraon  to  perform  justly,  akilfully,  aiid 
laa^uaiiiioouflly,  all  the  officea  both  of  public  and  private  life,  of  peace  aiid  of  war. — Milion. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 

My  Ixhio. — Could  it  have  been  foreaeen  by  the  author  of  tlie  following  pag<*a,  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
iilusthoiie  peraon  who  is  the  aubject  of  them,  the  standard  of  education  wonid  have  been  set  ao  high ; 
sod  etf^>eci-dlly,  that  thia  education  would  be  committed  to  aoch  abl<r  and  diatintingiiished  handa,  the 
work  might  surely  have  been  spared.  But  aa  the  work  waa  gone  to  the  press  before  that  appointment 
was  announced,  which  must  give  general  satisfaction,  it  becomea  important  to  re<|UGst,  that  if  the  ad* 
vice  suj^gested  \u  any  part  of  the  work  should  appear  presumptuous,  your  lordslup,  and  still  more  the 
I'ublic,  who  might  be  more  forward  than  your  luruship  in  churginff  the  author  with  pn^sumption,  will 
nave  the  canduur  to  recollect,  that  it  was  offered,  not  to  the  learned  t>ibhop  of  Exeter,  but  to  an  uukuowii, 
and  even  to  an  imaginary  preceptor. 

Uiid(>r  those  circumstances,  your  lordship  will  perhaps  have  the  goodness  to  accept  the  dedication  of 
the  following  pages;  not  us  arrogantly  pointing  out  duties  to  the  discharge  of  which  you  are  so  cumpe- 
tcDt,  but  as  a  mark  of  the  respect  and  esteem  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  lord,  your  lordship*s  most  obedient  and  most  fkithful  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

April  A  leoj. 

PREFACE. 

Tv  xnv  bfiok,  written  with  an  an  upright  and  disinterested  intention,  may  be  thought  to  require  an 
3p«ilo::y^  it  issurely  the  slight  work  which  is  now,  with  the  most  respectAil  deference,  submitted,  not 
t  t  th»):uhlic  only,  hut  especially  to  those  who  may  be  more  immeuiatuly  interested  in  the  important 
ul)ji^'t  wliich  It  has  in  view. 

If  wc  wtre  to  inquire  what  is,  even  at  the  present  critical  period,  one  of  the  most  momentous  ron- 
tarui^  whicli  can  engagt;  the  attention  of  an  Englishman,  who  reels  for  his  country  like  a  patriot,  and  for 
\^\9  f»oot«;ritv  like  a  father;  what  is  that  object  of  which  the  importance  is  not  bounded  by  the  shores  of 
tiic  British  islands  nor  limited  by  our  colonial  possessions  ; — with  which,  in  its  consequences,  the  inter- 
r>t!f,  not  only  of  all  Europe,  but  of  the  whole  civilised  world,  may  hereafter  be  in  some  aneasure  impli- 
Cited ;  w!iat  Briton  would  hesitate  to  reply,  the  education  of  the  princess  ('harlotte  of  Wales  f 

After  this  frank  confession  of  the  unspeakable  importance  of  tne  subject  in  view,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
the  eitrcme  difficulty,  aa  well  as  delicacy  of  the  present  undertaking,  is  acknowledged  to  be  sensibly 
r^lt  by  the  author. 

It  will  too  probably  be  thought  to  imply  not  only  officiouaneaa,  but  presumption,  that  a  private  indi- 
Tui:iai  »houhi  thus  hazard  the  obtrusion  of  unsolicited  observations  on  the  proper  mode  of  forming  the 
ciiaratt'.T  of  an  English  princess. — Jt  ma^  aeem  to  involve  an  appearance  of  unwarrantable  distrust,  by 
i:up!yii4g  an  appreheocion  of  some  deficiency  in  the  plan  about  to  be  adopted  by  those,  whoever  the^' 
nuy  be,  on  whom  this  great  trust  may  be  devolved :  and  to  indicate  self-conceit,  by  conveying  an  iuti- 
n^tiriji,  afler  so  strong  an  avowa]  of  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the  task,  that  such  a  cleficieucy  is 
within  the  rtowerji  of  the  author  to  supply. 

Thnt  ;«iithor,  however,  earnestly  aesires,  af*  far  ar  it  mav  be  possible  to  obviate  these  anticipated 
rhargos,  by  ailf-ging  th^t  under  this  free  constitution,  in  whfch  every  topic  of  national  policy  is  openly 
tiuvujis/*(l,  and  in  which  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  form  no  moan  part  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
tj«  priiKMpies  which  it  is  proper  to  instil  into  a  royal  personage,  become  a  topic,  which,  if  discussed  re* 
sperii'ii;!;. ,  luay  without  offence,  exercise  the  liberty  of  the  British  presa. 

TliL'  wntt-r  is  very  far,  indeed,  from  pretending  to  offer  any  thing  approacliing  to  a  ayatem  of  inatruc- 
tiun  frir  the  ruyal  pupil,  much  less  from  presuming  to  dictate  a  plan  of  conduct  to  the  preceptor.  What 
lb  here  presented,  i:f  a  mere  outline,  which  may  be  filled  up  oy  far  more  able  liands ;  a  sketch  which 
contains  nu  crmsfciitive  details,  which  neither  aspires  to  regularity  of  design,  nor  exactness  of  execution. 

To  Awnken  a  livp.ly  attention  to  a  subject  of  such  moment,  to  point  out  some  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  th''  early  season  of  improvement,  but  still  more  with  the  subsequent  sta^s  of  life ;  to  offer, 
Bot  4  trf-^tiM?  on  education,  but  a  desultory  suggestion  of  sentiments  and  principles;  to  convey  in- 
•traction,  not  so  much  bv  precept  or  by  argument,  aa  to  exemplify  it  by  illurtrationa  and  examplea  ; 
aad,  alMive  all,  to  atimulate  the  wise  and  the  good  to  exertions  far  more  effectual;  these  arc  the 
r«uj  motives  which  have  given  birth  to  this  slender  performance. 

Had  I  he  royal  pti  pil  been  a  prince,  these  hints  would  never  have  been  obtruded  on  the  world,  aa  it  would 
Iben  have  been  naturally  assumed,  that  the  established  plan  usually  adopted  in  such  caaea  would  have 
been  pursutd.  Nor  doea  the  author  presume  in  the  preaent  inntance,  to  insinuate  a  suspicion,  that  there 
will  faMF*  any  want  of  a  large  and  liberal  scope  in  the  projected  system,  or  to  intimate  an  apprehension 
that  the  course  of  rtudy  will  be  adapted  to  the  aex,  rather  than  to  the  eircitmstancoa  of  the  ]>rincea8. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  asked,  why  a  stranger  presumes  to  interfere  in  a  matter  of  aucu  high  con- 
rena  ?  It  mav  be  answered  in  the  words  of  an  eleoraut  critic,  that  in  classic  story,  when  a  aoperb  and 
lasting  loouument  was  about  to  be  consecrated  to  beauty,  every  lover  wns  permitted  to  carry  a  tribate. 

Tbe  appearance  of  a  valuable  elementary  work  on  the  principles  of  ('hriwtiauity,  which  has  l>een  re- 
cently published  in  our  language,  translated  from  the  Ueiman  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  aa 
august  personage,  for  tlie  avowed  |»un>O80  pf  benefit  to  her  illustrious  daughters,  as  it  is  an  event  bighlv 
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auflpicious  to  the  general  interests  of  religion,  so  is  it  a  circumstance  Tery  encouraging  to  the  {ureseu^ 
undertaking. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  on  such  points  as  are  discussed  in  this  little  work,  without  being  led  to  draw 
a  comparison  between  the  lot  of  a  Uriiish  subject,  and  that  of  one  who  treats  on  similar  topics  under  a 
despotic  government. — The  excellent  archbishop  of  Cambray,  with  every  advantage  which  genius,  learn- 
ing, profestfion,  and  situation  could  confer;  the  admired  preceptor  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  appointed 
to  the  office  by  the  king  himself,  was  yet  in  the  beautiful  work  which  he  composed  tor  the  use  of  bis 
royal  pupil,  driven  to  tfie  necessity  of  couching  his  Ln8tr:ictions  under  a  fictitious  narrative,  and  of  shel- 
tering behind  the  veil  of  fable,  the  duties  of  a  just  sovereign,  and  the  blessings  of  a  good  government : 
he  was  aware,  that  even  under  this  disguise,  his  delineation  of  both  would  too  probably  be  construed 
into  a  satire  on  the  personal  errors  of  his  own  king,  aud  the  vices  of  the  French  government,  and  in 
spite  of  his  ingenious  discretion,  the  event  justified  his  apprehensions. 

Fortunate  are  the  subjects  of  that  free  and  hap^iy  country  who  are  not  driven  to  have  recourse  to  any 
snch  expedients ;  who  may,  without  danger,  dare  to  express  temperatel)r  what  they  think  lawfully  ; 
wbo,  in  deacribiiig  the  most  perfect  form  of  government,  instead  or  recurring  to  poetic  invention,  nc^ 
only  delineate  that  under  which  they  themselves  live ;  who,  in  sketching  the  character,  and  shadowing 
oat  the  duties  of  a  patriot  king,  have  no  occasion  to  turn  their  eyes  iVom  their  own  country  fb  the 
thrones  of  Ithaca  or  Salentum. 


HINTS 
TOWARDS  FORMING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  YOUNG  PRINCESS. 


INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

We  are  told  that  when  a  sovereign  of  an* 
cient  times,  who  wished  to  be  a  onathema- 
ticiaD,  but  wa>)  deterred  by  the  difficulty  o' 
attainment,  asked,  whether  he  could  not  be 
instructed  in  some  easier  method,  the  an- 
swer which  he  received  was,  that  there  was 
no  royal  road  to  g^eometry.  The  lesson  con- 
tained in  this  reply  oui^ht  never  to  be  lost 
si^ht  of,  in  that  most  important  aud  delicate 
or  all  undertaking^,  the  education  of  a 
prince  ! 

It  is  a  truth  which  might  appear  too  obvi- 
ous to  require  enibrcin|r,  and  yet  of  all  oth- 
ers it  is  a  truth  most  liable  to  be  practically 
forgotten,  that  the  same  subjugation  of  de- 
sire and  will,  of  inclinations  and  ta<»tes,  to 
the  laws  of  reason  and  conscience,  which 
erery  one  wishes  to  see  promoted  in  the  low- 
est ranks  of  society,  is  still  more  necessary 
ID  the  very  highpt,  in  order  to  the  attain- 
ment either  or  individual  happiness,  or  of 
general  virtue,  to  public  usefulness,  or  to 
private  self-enjoyment. 

Where  a  prince,  therefore,  is  to  he  edu- 
cated, his  own  welfare  no  less  than  that  of 
bis  people,  humanity  no  less  than  policy,  pre- 
scribe, that  the  claims  and  privileges  of  the 
rational  being  should  not  be  suffered  to 
merge  io  the  peculiar  rights  or  exemptions 
of  the  expectant  sovereign.  If,  in  such  ca- 
ses, the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  human  na- 
ture could  indeed  be  wholly  effaced,  as  easi- 
Ij  as  they  are  kept  out  of  sight,  there  wouM 
at  least  be  some  reasonable  plea  against  the 
charge  of  cruelty.  But  when,  on  the  con- 
trarVf  the  most  elevated  monarch  must  still 
retain  every  natural  hope  and  fear,  every  af 
fectton  and  passion  of  the  heart,  every  frailty 
of  the  mina,  and  every  weakness  of  the 
body,  to  which  the  meanest  subject  is  liable ; 
how  exquisitely  inhuman  must  it  be  to  pro- 
vide so  sedulously  for  the  extrinsic  accident 
of  transient  greatness,  as  to  blight  the 
ICrowth  of  substantial  virtue,  to  dry  up  the 
fooDtains  of  mental  and  moral  comfort,  and 
ioiborttto  commit  the  ill-ftited  victim  of 
such  mtsmanageroent  to  more,  aUnos^  thap» 


human  dangers  and  difficulties,  without  even 
the  common  resources  of  the  least  favoured 
of  mankind. 

Yet,  must  not  this  be  the  unaggravated 
consequence  of  not  accustoming  the  royal 
child  to  that  halutary  control  which  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  nature  requires,  as  its  indis- 
pensable and  earliest  corrective  ^  If  those 
foolish  desires,  which  in  the  great^mass 
of  mankind  are  providentially  represftd  by 
the  want  of  means  to  gratify  them,  suould, 
in  the  case  of  royalty,  be  thought  war- 
rantable, because  everv  possible  gratifica- 
tion is  within  reach,  what  would  1^  the  re- 
sult, but  the  full  blown  luxuriance  of  folly, 
vice,  and  misery  ?  The  laws  of  human  na- 
ture will  not  bend  to  human  greatness;  and 
by  these  immutable  laws  it  is  determined, 
that  happiness  aud  virtue,  virtue  and  self- 
command,  self-command  and  early  habitual 
self-denial,  should  he  joined  together  in  an 
indissoluble  bond  of  connexion. 

Tlie  first  habit,  therefore,  to  be  formed  in 
every  human  being,  aud  still  more  in  the 
offspring  and  heir  of  royalty,  is  that  of  pa- 
tience, and  even  cheeffuinc<is,  under  post- 
poned and  restricted  gratification.  And  the 
fir^t  lesson  to  be  taught  is,  that  since  self- 
command  is  so  essential  to  all  genuine  virtue 
and  real  huipi>iness  where  others  cannot  re- 
strain us,  there,  especially,  we  should  re- 
strain oursclvns.  That  illustrious  monarch, 
Gustavus  Ado! phus,  was  so  deeply  sensible 
of  this  truth,  that  when  he  was  surprised  bv 
one  of  his  officors  \n  secret  prayer  in  his 
tent,  he  said.  *  Persons  of  my  rank  are  an- 
swerable to  Gorl  alone  for  their  actions  ;  this 
gives  the  enemy  of  mankind  a  peculiar  ad- 
vantage over  us ;  an  advantage  which  can 
onlv  be  resisted  by  prayer,  and  reading  the 
Scri;;turcs.' 

As  the  mind  u{>ens,  the  universal  truth  of 
this  principle  may  l>e  exemplified  in  innu- 
merable instances,  b^  which  it  may  be  de- 
monstratt^J,  that  man  is  a  rational  being  only 
so  far  as  he  can  thus  command  himself.  That 
such  u  superiority  to  the  passions  is  essential 
to  all  regular  and  steady  performance  of  dn- 
•ty;  an^tha^  t/^e  gratification  h  thm.  and 


•  • 
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ihus  only  insured,  because,  by  liiin  who  thus  i  aimed  at,  is  not  tliat  of  the  stoic  philosophy  ; 


nor  do  th(»  habits  which  are  deemed  valua- 
ble, require  the  harshness  of  a  Spartan  edu- 
cation. Lot  nature,  truth,  and  reason,  be 
consulted ;  and,  let  the  child,  and  especially 
the  royal  child,  be  as  much  as  possible,  train- 
ed according  to  their  simple  and  consistent 
indications.  The  attention,  in  such  instan- 
ces as  the  present,  should  be  the  more 
watchful  and  unremitting,  as  counteracting 
influences  are,  in  so  exalted  a  station,  neces- 
sarily multiplied  ;  and  every  difficulty  is  at 
its  greatest  possible  height.  In  a  world,  let 
not  common  sense,  which  is  universal  and 
eternal,  be  sacrificed  to  the  capricious  tastes 
of  the  child,  or  to  the  pliant  principles  ol  any 
who  may  approach  her.  But  let  the  virtue 
and  the  happiness  of  the  royal  pupil  be  as 
simply,  as  feelingly,  and  as  uniformlv  con- 
sulted, as  if  she  were  the  daughter  or  a  pri- 
vate gentleman.  Ma^  this  attention  to  her 
moral  and  mental  cultivation  be  the  supreme 
concern,  from  honest  reverence  to  the  offs- 
pring of  such  a  race,  from  a  dutiful  regard 
to  her  own  future  happiness,  and  from  rea- 
sonable attention  to  the  well-beine  of  those 
millions,  whose  eartldy  fate  may  be  at  this 
moment  suspended  on  lessons,  and  habits, 
received  by  one  providentially  distinguished 
female ! 


habitually  restrains  himself,  not  only  every 
lawKil  pleasure  is  most  perfectly  enjoyed ; 
but  every  common  blessing,  for  which  the 
sated  voluptuary  has  lost  all  relish,  becomes 
a  source  of  the  most  genuine  pleasure,  a 
source  of  pleasure  which  is  never  exhausted, 
because  such  common  blessmgs  are  never 
wholly  withheld. 

The  mind  should  be  formed  early,  no  less 
than  the  person :  and  for  the  same  reason 
Providence  has  plainly  indicated  childhood 
to  be  the  season  of  instruction,  by  communi- 
cating at  that  period,  such  flexioility  to  the 
orfans,  such  retention  to  the  memory,  such 
quickness  to  the  apprehension,  such  mquisi- 
tiyen€»s  to  the  temper,  such  alacrity  to  the 
animal  spirits,  and  such  impressibility  to  the 
affections,  as  are  not  possessed  at  any  subse- 
quent period.  We  are  therefore  bound  by 
every  tie  of  duty  to  follow  these  obvious  de- 
signations of  Providence,  by  moulding  that 
flexibility  to  the  most  durable  ends ;  bv  stor- 
iDff  that  memory  with  the  richest  know- 
iedee ;  by  pointing  that  aprehension  to  the 
highest  objects ;  by  giving  to  that  alacrity 
its  best  direction  ;  by  turning  that  inquisi- 
Civeness  to  the  noblest  intellectual  purposes ; 
and,  above  all,  by  converting  that  impressi- 
bility  of  heart  to  the  most  exalted  moral 

use. 

If  this  be  true  in  general,  much  more  for- 
cibly does  it  apply  to  the  education  of  prin- 
ces !  Nothing  short  of  the  soundest,  most 
ratiooal,  and,  let  me  add,  most  religious  ed- 
ucation, can  counteract  the  dangers  to  which       .  ..„ ^  „ ^ 

they  are  exposed.  If  the  highest  of  our  no-  iwill,  doubtless,  be  wisely  adapted,  not  only 
bility,  in  default  of  some  better  way  of  guard- 1  to  the  duties,  but  to  the  dangers  of  her  rauk. 
ing  against  the  mischiefs  of  flatterers  and  !  The  probability  of  her  having  one  day  func- 
depeodents,  deem  it  expedient  to  commit  ;tions  to  discharge,  which,  in  such  exempt  ca- 
their  sons  to  the  wliolesome  equality  of  a  Ises  only,  fall  to  lh(i  lot  of  females,  obviously 
public  school,  in  order  to  repress  their  aspi-  'suegH.sts  the  expediency  of  an  education  not 
ring  notions,  and  check  the  tendencies  of : only  superior  to,  hut  in  certain  respects,  dis- 
their  birth ;— If  they  find  it  necessary  to  'tinct  from,  that  of  other  women.  What  was 
counteract  the  pernicious  influence  of  do-  'formerly  dcnnod  necessary  in  an  instance  of 
mestic  luxury,  and  the  corrupting  softness  of  this  nature,  may  he  inferred  from  the  well- 
domestic  indulgence,  by  severity  of  study  i  known  attainments  of  the  unfortunate  lady 
and  closeness  of  application;  how  much  Jane  Grey  ;  and  s(  ill  more  from  the  no  less 
more  indispensable  is  the  spirit  of  this  prin-  'splendid  acquirements  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
ciple  in  the  instance  before  us?  The  high-  |Of  the  erudition  of  llie  latter,  we  have  a  par- 
cst  nobility  have  their  equals,  their  compet-  ticular  ar<*ouiit  from  one,  who  was  (he  fittest 
itors,  and  even  their  superiors,  'i'luwe  who  .  in  that  agfc  to  apprecriauMt,  the  celebrated 
are  bom  within  the  sphere  of  royalty  are  Roi^cr  As<;hn«<m  Tfc  tcdls  us,  that  when  he 
destitute  of  all  such  extrinsic  means  of  cor-  '  rcnH  ovt>r  wiOi  hrr  tlio  orntious  of  Eschines 
KCticMi,  and  must  be  wholly  indebted  for  lanM  V>fMn()^th(*ner>  iti  (.iret'k,  she  not  only  un- 
tbcir  safety  to  the  soundness  of  their  princi-  dcrstood,at  first  si'..;lii,  the  full  force  and  pro- 

tand  the  rectitude  of  their  habits.  Vn-  priety  of  the  lanijntjre,  and  the  meaning  of 
therefore,  the  brightest  light  of  rcasjui  ■  the  orators,  but  t'lat  she  comprehended  the 
be,fromtheveryfirst,  thrown  upon  their  path,  ;wlu)le  scherrif;  of  the  laws,  customs,  and 
and  the  divine  enerf^ies  of  our  holv  reli^^ion,  >  innuuers  of  the  Athenians.  She  possessed 
bolb  restraining  and  attractive,  be  brought) an  exact  and  arrurate  knowledge  of  the 
la  early  as  possible  to  act  upon  their  feelings.  Scriptures,  und 'i  :d  committed  to  memory 
the  children  of  royalty,  by  the  very  fute  of  most  of  the  striking  passaG^-es  in  them.  She 
their  birth,  would  be  *of  ail  men  most  miser-  hud  also  i'urn'/d  by  lieart  many  of  the  finest 
fble.'  I  :mrts  of  Thu^jydidcs   ;»nJ  Xenoplion,  espe* 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  any  j  cially  tho.se  wiiirh  relate  to  life  and  manners. 
iaMcacticsble  rigour  is  here  recommend 'kI;  t  Thus  were  her  early  years  sedulously  em- 
ertiiat  it  is  ooncetvod  to  be  necessary  that  ployed  in  laying  in  a  large  stock  of  materi- 
tliei^y  period  of  childhood  sliould  be  ren-  uls  for  gov ernin;;  well.  To  what  purpose  sUe 
igred  ckMNny  or  fMuoful,  whether  in  the  cot-  improved  them,  let  ber  illustrious  reign*  fif 
■ge  or  the  fnfaKie.    The  Thine  which  19  forty-live  year-*  derUire  ? 


CHAP.  11. 
On  the  Acquifiium  of  Knowledge, 
The  course  of  instruction  for  the  princess 
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If  tbeioflueoce  uf  her  erudition  oo  her 
nnbseqaent  prosperity  should  be  questioned ; 
let  it  be  considerc^d,  that  her  intellectual  at- 
tainments supported  the  digfnit>  of  her  char- 
acter, under  foibles  and  feminine  weakness- 
es, which  would  otherwise  hare  sunk  her 
credit :  she  had  even  address  enong^h  to  con- 
trive to  give  to  those  weaknesses  a  certain 
crlassic  pfrace.  Let  it  be  coni^idered  also, 
that  whatever  tended  to  raise  her  mind  to  a 
level  with  those  whose  services  she  was  to 
use,  and  of  whose  counsels  she  was  to  avail 
herself,  proportionably  contributed  to  that 
mutual  respect  and  confidence  between  the 
queen  and  her  ministers,  without  which,  the 
results  of  her  government  could  not  have 
been  equally  successful.  Almost  every  man 
of  rank  was  then  a  man  of  letters,  and  liter- 
ature was  valued  accordingly.  Had,  there- 
fore, deficiency  of  learning  bleen  added  to  in- 
feriority of  sex,  we  mi^t  not  at  this  day 
liave  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  on  which  to  look 
hack,  as  the  period  in  which  administrative 
energy  seemed  to  attain  the  greatest  possi- 
ble perfection. 

Tet,  though  an  extended  acquaintance 
with  ancient  authors  will  be  necessary  now, 
as  it  was  then,  in  the  education  of  a  pnncess, 
a  l^eral  knowledge  of  ancient  languages, 
it  IS  presumed,  may  be  dispensed  with.  The 
Greek  authors,  at  least,  may  doubtless  be 
read  with  sufficient  advantage  through  the 
medium  of  a  translation ;  the  spirit  of  the 
original  being,  perhaps,  more  transfusible 
into  the  English,  than  into  any  other  mo- 
dem tongue.  But  are  ttiere  not  many  for- 
cible reasons  why  the  Latin  language  should 
not  be  equally  omitted  .^  Besides  the  advan- 
tage of  readmg,  in  their  original  dress,  the 
historians  of  that  empire,  the  literature  of 
Rome  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  beinr  the 
most  satisfactory  meilium  through  which  the 
modems  can  obtain  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  world.  As  the  Latin  itself  is 
m  modification  of  one  of  the  Greek  dialects, 
•o  the  Roman  philosophers  and  poets,  hav- 
ing (brined  themselves,  as  much  as  possible, 
on  Grecian  models,  present  to  us  the  nearest 
possible  transcripts  of  those  masters  whom 
they  copy.  Thus,  by  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Latin  language,  we  are  brought  into  a 
kind  of  actual  contact  not  only  with  the  an- 
cient world,  bat  with  that  poKion  of  it  which, 
having  the  most  direct  and  the  fullest  inter- 
course with  the  other  parts,  introduces  us, 
in  a  manner  the  most  informing  and  satisfac- 
tory, to  classical  and  philosophical  antiquity 
in  general.  But  what  is  still  more,  the  La- 
tin tongue  enables  us  for  ourselves,  without 
the  intermediation  of  any  interpreter,  to  ex- 
amine all  the  particular  circumstances  in 
manners,  intercourse,  modes  of  ihiokinr  and 
speaking,  of  that  period  which  Eternal  Wis- 
dom cfaose  (probably  because  it  was  ever 
after  to  appear  the  most  luminous  in  the 

*  The  royal  father  of  the  illnttrioiiB  pupil  in  said 
to  possess  the  princely  accomplishment  of  a  pure 
clastical  taste.  Of  his  love  for  polite  learning,  the 
sttentioa  which  he  is  paying  to  the  recovery  of 
certain  of  the  lost  works  ofsoioe  of  the  Koman  la- 
tkoHf  if  an  evidence. 


whole  retrospect  of  history)  as  fittest  for  the 
advent  of  the  MosHiah,  and  llie  bringing  lite 
and  immortality  to  lig^t  by  the  g^yspeL 

If  to  this  may  be  wlded  loHser  yet  not  un- 
important considerations,  we  would  say,  that 
h\  the  acquaintance  which  the  Latin  lan- 
guage would  give  her  with  the  etymology  of 
words,  she  will  learn  to  he  more  accurate  iu 
her  definitions,  as  well  as  more  critically  ex- 
act and  elegant  in  the  uro  of  her  own  lan- 
guage ;  and  her  ability  to  manage  it  with 
graccfniness  and  vigour  will  be  considera- 
bly increased.* 

Of  the  modern  languages,  if  the  author 
dares  hazard  an  opinion,  the  French  and 
German  seem  the  most  neceKnary.  The  Ital- 
ian appears  less  importnnt,  as  those  authors 
which  seem  more  peculiarly  to  belong  to  her 
education,  such  as  Davila,  Guicciardin,  and 
Beccaria,  may  be  read  either  in  French  or 
English  translations. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  personage, 
under  her  peculiar  circumstances,  should 
have  much  time  to  spare  for  the  acquisition 
of  what  are  called  the  fine  arts ;  nor,  per- 
haps, is  it  to  be  desired.  To  acquire  them 
in  perfection,  would  steal  away  too  large  a 
portion  of  those  precious  hours  which  will 
oarely  suffice  to  lav  in  the  various  rudiments 
of  indispensable  knowledge :  and,  in  this 
fastidious  aqre,  whatever  falls  far  short  of  per- 
fection, is  deemed  of  liti  Ic  worth.  A  moder- 
ate skill  in  music,  for  instance,  would  pro- 
bably have  little  other  effect,  than  to  make 
the  listeners  feel,  as  Farinelli  is  said  to  have 
done,  who  used  to  complain  heavily  that  the 
pension  of  ^^00/.  a  year,  which  he  had  from 
the  king  of  Spain,  was  compensation  little 
enoueh  for  his  being  sometimes  obliged  to 
hear  his  majesty  play.  Yet  this  would  be  a 
far  less  evil  than  that  to  which  exeeflenre 
mifi^ht  lead.  We  can  think  of  few  things 
more  to  be  deprecated,  than  that  those  who 
have  the  greatest  concerns  to  pursue,  should 
have  their  tastes  engaged,  perhaps  roonopo- 
lixed,  by  trifles.  AHstener  to  the  royal  mo- 
sic,  if  possessed  of  either  wisdom  or  virtue, 
could  not  hut  feel  his  pleasure  at  the  most  ex- 
quisite performance  abated,  by  the  appre- 
hension that  this  perfection  implied  the  neg- 
lect of  matters  far  more  essential. 

Besi(h>s,  to  excel  in  those  arts,  which, 
though  merely  ornamental,  are  yet  well 
enough  adapted  to  ladies  who  have  only  a 
snbondinate  part  to  fill  in  life,  would  rather 
lessen  than  augment  the  dignity  of  a  sove- 
reijrn.  It  was  a  truly  royal  reply  of  The- 
mistoc'Ies,  when  he  was  asked  if*  he  could 
play  on  the  lute—*  No,  but  if  you  will  give 
me  a  paltry  village  I  may  perhaps  know  how 
to  improve  it  into  a  great  city.* 

These  arc  imperial  arts,  and  worthy  kings. 
As  to  these  inferior  accomplishments,  it  is 
not  dcttirable,  and  is  it  not  sufficient  that  a 

•  \\"ho  does  not  consider  ns  one  of  the  moat  in- 
teresting passages  of  modern  history,  that  whirli 
relatfii  the  effect  produced  by  an  eloquent  Tjitin 
omtion  prononneed  in  a  full  asVerohly,  bv  the  Into 
emnresa  Maria  Theresa,  in  the  bh)om  of  her  youth 
and  besuty,  so  late  as  the  year  1740?  Antiquity 
produces  aotliiag  store  touching  of  the  kind. 
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mioaUn^  excelleoce,  aa  a*  iudioioual;  la ',  tides  is  |jcr|jctually  crcutiiis. 

-riib,  and  liberallj  to  reward  it?  I      In  cuniiecliun  willi  lliis,  llioii^i  tomewfaat 


But,  not  only  in  norlu  of  roera  laite ;  even:  locally  reriiule  rruni  it,  is  Ii<  lie  remarkeJ  ths 
in  natural  bistorj,  botany,  experimental  plii- 1  rt^ularity  of  (lie  niuiiHoout  rii  tlie  Erythm- 
loaophy,  and  oUter  generally  ralnable  iciea-  |  an*  acu,  by  irjeanB  of  wliicti,  ttie  earlier  tra-  ' 
eei,  a  correct  but  unlaboured  oulliac  of' liers  between  AO-ica  and  Initia  were  carriad 
koowlcd^,  it  is  prernnied,  will,  in  the  pre-  j  across  Ihe  PcrtiaD  giilf,  willKtul  the  einr- 
lent  initance,  ba  thought  infficient  PrO'  cisc  of  tliat  skill,  which  as  yet  did  nut  exiit. 
Stable  and  ilelig-blful  ai  ttie«e  pursuits  are  to  |  And,  a«  if  lo  facilitate  tlic  conveyance  of 
othcn  [and  no  one  more  admire*  tLem  than  :  IhiMiC  moat  iutorMliii^  cnniinndities  to  tbe 
Iho  Hricerof  this  essay  )}'et  Ihe  royal  person- 1  Medilormneaii,  in  order  lliat  tlie  cummerco 
B^  must  Dot  be  examiniD^  |ilants,  wlien  she  \  o(  that  iiiliind  ocean  might  never  want  an 
ibould  be  studying  laws :  nor  investigating  <  adtquatc  stimulus,  the  Kcd  Sea  is  carried 
tbe  ioBlincts  of  animals,  when  slie  sbould  be ;  onward,  till  it  is  separated  from  tbe  Medi- 
analyzmg  the  characters  of  men.  The  time  |  terrauean  by  a  comparatively  narrow  iillk- 
io  properly  devoted  to  these  studies  in  other '  mus ;  an  isthmus  that  seems  provideDtiallv 
educations,  will  be  liltlo  eooueh  in  this,  to  ]  lo  have  been  retained,  that  H'hite  the  mari- 
atiain  that  knowledge  of  general  history,  and  i  time  activity  and  geueral  convenience  of  the 
especially  that  accurate  acquaintance  with  ancient  world  was  provided  for.  there  mi^l 
"      '      ■  own  country,  which,  in  her  still  be  sufficient  difficulty  io  the  way,  to  ox 


■e  absolutely  indispenaahte.  { cite  to  a.  more  eslendecT  circumnavintion. 

Geography  aud  chronolog}' harenot  unfit- I  when  the  invention  of  tbe  compass,  the  ini- 
Jr  been  termed  the  two  eyes  of  history.  ^  prnvcmeut  of  maritime  skill,  and  the  (feneret 
With  cfaronology  she  should  bo  complelcly  |  progreis  of  buman  society,  should  concur  in 
acquainted.  It  is  little  to  know  events,  if  |  bringing  on  the  proper  season, 
we  do  not  know  in  what  order  and  succes-  j  And,  in  this  geographic  sketch,  let  not  tbn 
sion  tliey  are  disposed.  It  is  necessary  also  i  remarkable  position  of  Judea  be  foivatten  if 
to  learn  how  the  periods  of  computation  are  I  placed  in  the  very  middle  parts  of  the  old 
determioed.  Method  does  not  merely  aid  i  world  (who<e  extent  may  be  reckoned  from 
Ihe  pienMry,  it  also  assists  the  judgment,  by  |  Ihe  pillars  of  Hercule*  to  '  the  utmost  Indian 
aettling  Ibe  dependence  of  one  event  upon  j  isle  Tabrobanc,']  as  the  sun  io  the  centre  of 
moother.  Chronolf^y  i>  the  grand  art  of ;  thesolar  system, and  at  the  topof  Ibe  Medil- 
biilorical  arran^ment.      To  know   that  a  erran can.  both  that  it   might  be  within  tbe 

DMi)  of  diitinfuished  emineoce  has  lived,  is         -        '  

Io  koair  little,  unless  we  know  when  he  liv- 
•d,  and  wbo  were  bis  contemporaries.  In- 
diMinctneM  and  confusion  must  always  per- 
plex that  andentauding.  in  which  tbe'annals 
<f  pnat  agei  ore  not  Unis  consecutively  link- 
ad  tofelher. 

Would  it  not  be  proper  always  to  read  his- 
tovy  irith  a  map,  in  order  to  keep  -  - 


vortex  of  great  events,  and  also  that  when 
Ihe  fulness  of  time  should  come,  it  might  be 
moat  convenienlty  silnaled  for  ponriog  forth 
that  light  of  truth,  of  which  it  was  destined 
tn  be  the  local  origin,  upon  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  especially  on  Ibe  Roman  em- 
pire. Such  are  the  less  commnD  particular!) 
to  which  attention  may  advantageously  be 
drawn.  With  geography  in  general  snouM 
—  i  the  indissoluble  connexion  between  j  of  course  he  connected  some  knowledge  of 
ttUlory  and  geography  ;  and  that  a  glance  of;  tbe  natural  and  civil  history  of  each  conn- 
tbe  conntry  may  recall  Ihe  exploits  of  the  try  ;  its  chief  political  revolulions,  its  alii- 
hero,  or  IM  virtues  of  the  patriot  who  baa 


all  that  poition  of 

Kes'pisclingTho    study  of   geography,    I  [|™  "7 ,  *''*^''   ''™,  ^*fV  ^"^'"^  ".'' '"^i". 

««Wob«.rvethatman^partia,''w^ic^ 

do  not  seem  to  have  been  considered  fay  the  j,,,!™  «„,(,,  ;„„ni»v  k,- <■  _i.Li.._jl 

I;. r  :. i..    .-  v-    ■._y....i.    "uuta  warn  inc  cnuiiiry    nj 


htian   t 


aer^lity  of  writers,    ought  lobe  brought  wu,fir«  opened  between  the  M«1it.rnii™in>iid 

bra    tbe  new  of  a   royal  pupil.       The  ef-  India.     Datid  had  tiknn  froin  Ih*  Edomilrs  iwu 

facta   of   local   litnation,   and   geographical  cilia  it  the  Red  Sen,    Eiion-tieber  and  EInth ; 

bovndary,  on   Ihe  formation  and  progress  of  these,  wb  ntc  told,  SDlamon  madn  Kvi-poTt*,  uid 

■■tioas   and  empires. — The   consequences,  "lomscdthejn  with  naiii^Mon,  IbrniBhed  bv  Iho 

.fcrczample,  which  have  resulted  as  well  in  kiiBof  Tyre,of  whoniit  isMid,iOhr«n.  .iiL  18. 

Urn  political,  as  in  tbe  civil  and  religions  cir-  ™the"-n>"nto  Solomon  ship,  nndaei.uits  who 

nn^anccs  of  mankind,  from  tbe  »fe<literra-  t»«nrof"&iiom™  lo'okC    .nrfTw^^^    « 

■Mn  being  so  aptly  interposed,  not  so  mocb  «„  o,ptold  thai  Solnmoi.  Ll  at  rea'a  n.vv  ofTar^ 

U  It  should  aecm.  to  be  a  common  bamer,  ihish  with  the  lutvof  Hirsm,  whirh  cameonco  in 

M  to  form  a  most  convenient  and  important  thrRe  years,  hrincinc  |>nlit  snd  silTrr.  ivory,  ipri 

■wdiam    of    intercourse   between    Europe,  and  peacocka.     Tlma,  Tyre,  the ^ral  (unporiam  uT 

Aim,   and  Africa. — The  effect  of  Ibis  grc-it  'be  Medil* rmnesn  was  evidently  indebted  lo  Ra- 

JbaomuAtn  of  the  ancient  world,  in  trans-  "''*  '"''  ^''""""'  **"■  "'""'*»  '"  'h"  commen-e  ot" 

ferriog  empire  from  east  to  west ;— Ihe  want  p   .'i*'-      j'l  *"■, '"'"'"'  °"  I')'  ""f""  °}  ™ 

_•-.-."    .    '',      .,    ■■- .       J     ;  Keel  b«8|  niitl  broiiEhl  from  the  above-maiiluiiied 

rf  tides  in  the  Mediterranean  so  as  to  adapt       ^    ,^,^  ^^^  -Jf,^„,  „f  ^  tably  to  the 

tbH  scene  of  early  raanlime  advnolure  to  tbe  U^me  rlwe  wherr  ihe  Tyrinn.  in  l:.I^r  tine*  unthip- 

nMenen  of  Ihoee  wbo  were  first  lo  navigate  ped  iheir  Asiatic "-'-  '"- -'  ""— 

it,  and  wboee  anccess  might  hare  been  fatal-  conin. 
Vol..  II.                                       3 
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aitccs,anddepeiiileiicie«;  together  wilb  (be 
■tale  of  iU  arts,  commsTce,  natural  produc- 
tiuas,  guvernriiuQt,  aod  religion. 


On  llu  imporlanee  offonaing  Iht  miiui. 

It  it  or  the  liie-liest  iin|>ortance  that  the 
royal  pu|)il  iliouli]  acquire  tui  earlv  habit  o( 
metliod  and  r^ubrity  iu  lier  gtudics.  She 
■honid,  tlierelurc,  be  particular];  guarded 
•gainst  llial  debitUor;  inanQcr  of  reading, 
too  commoa  at  tliii  day,  and  particularly  ttitli 
women.  SLa  should  be  trained  always  to 
aladj  to  some  valuable  purpose,  and  caieful- 
ly  lo  atleuJ  to  llio  several  waymarks,  by 
■neani  of  which  tliat  end  may  mosi  ellectu- 
nlly  be  attained.  She  iihould  be  accustomed 
lo  call  forth  tlie  forces  of  licr  mind,  and  tci 
keep  them  alert,  well  di»ciplineil,  and  ready 
JbrserTicc.  She  should  so  cullivale  settldl 
firiiiciples  of  action,  as  to  acquire  the  babil 
•if  applying  (hem.  on  deinand,  to  the  actual 
occasions  of  life ;  and  ihould  posiesa  i 
promptiIu<le.  as  welt  as  soundneM,  in  dedn- 
4;ing  conieouenceR,  and  drawing  conclusioDs. 
Her  mind  should  be  exerciaed  with  as  mnct 
industry  in  the  pursuit  of  moral  truth  anc 
useful  Knowfi^ge,  as  that  of  a  young  academ. 
■c  in  the  studies  of  his  profession.  The  an 
of  rGiniiiig  is  the  profession  of  a  prince. — 
And,  doubtless,  it  is  a  science  which  reqnirei 
»t  least  as  much  preparatory  study  as  aoj 
other.  Besides,  one  part  of  knowledge  u 
oHen  so  neressary  for  reflecting  light  oi 
another  part,  that  peHiaps  no  one  who  doei 
not  understand  many  things,  can  understauc 
any  <liing  well. 

But.  whatever  msj  be  the  necessary  de 
gree  of  knowledge,  it  is  must  certain  that  ii 
cannot  he  allaincd  amidst  the  petty  evoca 
tions  which  occupy  a  modern  lady's  lime.— 
Know leilgc  will  not  cume  bv  nature  or  b3 
nliance.  Precepts  do  not  alwars  convey  it 
Talents  do  nut  always  insure  iL  ll  is  thi 
frnit  of  paioi.     It  is  the  reward  of  applica 

Let  her  ener  bear  in  mind,  she  ii  tuA  t 
tlvdy  thai  th*  may  btcotne  liantd,  but  tha 
*4c  mav  became  win.  It  is  by  such  an  acqiii 
sition  of  knowledge  as  ia  here  recommended 
that  licr  mitid  must  be  so  enlai^fed  and  in 
v^raled  as  lo  prepare  her  for  ToUowitt| 
wise  counsels,  wilbuatblindly  yielding  to  for 
tuitous  suggestions  ;  as  lo  enable  her  ti 
trace  actions  inlo  their  multifarious  conse 
queoces,  and  to  discorer  real  analogies  with 
out  being  deceived  by  superfi.;ial  appearan 
ces  of  resemblance.  It  is  thus  that  she  mm 
be  aecured  from  the  dominion  of  the  leu  en 
lightened.  This  will  preserve  her  from  ere 
dulitv  ;  prevent  her  from  over- rating  ioferi 
ortalents,  and  help  faer  to  attain  thatniJ  ad 
tairari,  which  is  so  necessary  for  distinguish 
in(  arrogant  pretension  from  tub»tantia 
maril.  It  will  aid  her  to  appreciate  the  *al 
lie  of  those  around  tier  ;  wilt  assist  her  pell' 


iratioD  in  what  legardi  her  friends;  pre- 
erve  her  from  a  blind  prejudice  in  clmoiing 
liem,  frooi  retainmg  them  through  fear  or 
onilness,  and  from  changing  them  through 
veakoess  or  caprice.  'When  weareabu- 
ed  (lirough  speciout  appearances,'  says  the 
udicioiis  Hooker,  'it  is  became  reasonii 
legligent  to  search  out  the  fallacy.'  But, 
le  might  have  added,  if  reason  be  not  culti- 
rated  early,  if  it  he  Dot  eiercised  constant* 
y,  it  will  have  no  eye  for  disccrnmenl,  no 
leart  for  vigorous  exerlioB.  specious  ap. 
;earanct:s  wiil  |)crpeiually  deceive  that  mind 
vhicli  ha-  been  accustomed  to  acquiesce  in 
hem  through  ignorance,   blindness,  and  in> 

A  prince  should  be  i^orant  of  nothing 
ifliich  it  is  honourable  lo  know  ;  but  he 
.lioiild  look  on  more  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge not  as  the  end  to  bo  rested  in,  bal  onlv 
"       '   '        '  higher  end. 


haiel>een  weinnslructed  in  history, 

I  lauKuages.  sM 

)kI  have  received  a  defective  education,  if 


hclirs  fc 


I,  pliilusophy,  and  Ian 


formalion  of  his  judgment  has  been  neg* 
lecied.  For,  it  is  not  so  important  lo  knot* 
every  thing,  as  to  know  the  exact  value  of 
every  thing,  lo  appreciate  what  we  learn, 
and  to  arrange  what  we  know. 

Books  alone  will  never  form  the  character. 
Mere  reading  would  ratlirr  tend  to  make  a 
pedantic,  lliaa  an  accomplished  prince.  It 
IS  mnvertatiim  whirh  must  unfold,  enlarge, 
and  apply  the  use  of  books.  Without  that 
familiar  comment  on  what  is  read,  which  will 
mahe  a  inoi^t  important  part  nf  the  inter- 
course betweeo  a  royal  pnpil  and  tbc-Mciety 
aruund  him,  mere  reading  might  only  fill  the 
mind  wilh  fallaciaua  models  of  character, 
and  lalse  maxims  of  life.  It  is  einiMrMtaon 
which  must  develop  wttat  is  obscnre,  raise 
what  is  low,  correct  what  is  defective,  quali- 
fy what  is  exaggerated,  and  geully  and  al- 
mOKl  insensibly  raise  the  uoderGtaoding,  form 
the  beaK,  ami  Ss  the  taste  ;  and.  bv  )n*ing 
juil  proportions  to  the  mind,  leach  it  tlin 
powerof  fair  apprecialion,  draw  it  to  adopt 
whal  is  reasonable,  to  love  what  it  ^opA,  to 
taste  what  is  pure,  and  to  imitate  wliM  it  ele- 

Itnl  this  is  not  lo  be  effected  b^  cold  ralea, 
and  formal  reflections  ;  by  iniupid  dogmas, 
and  tpdious  sermonJEing.  It  should  be  done 
so  iudirectly,  so  discrectlv,  and  to  (deaaantiy. 
tiiat  the  pupil  shall  not  be  led  to  dread  a  lec- 
ture at  every  turn,  nor  a  diEsertalion  on  ev- 
ery occurrence.  Whileyel  such  an  ing:en- 
ious  and  cliecrfill  turn  may  be  given  to  sab- 


pupil  will  wonder  lo  find  herself  improved 
when  she  thought  she  wat  only  div«ricd. 


ningly  nnpremeditaled  t 
the  effect,  without  Uar'- 
eRort,  of  a  lesson.      Topics  muit  n 
much  proposed  a*  insinuated. 

But  above  all,  there  should  be  a  ootutant. 
but  imperceptibl6  habit  of  turning  the  mind 
tta  lore  of  tuvtm  in  all  its  forms  anil  tpt- 
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I 


* 
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peels ;  poi  uoly  in  malters  of  ^nwe  monia- 
tj,  but  ID  matters  of  business,  of  (XMnmon 
ioteroourse,  and  eveo  of  taste ;  for  there  is 
a  tnith  both  in  moral  and  mental  taste,  little 
sbort  oi  tbe  exactness  of  raatbematical  truth ; 
and  the  mind  should  acquire  an  habit  of 
nwinng  perfection  in  ewerj  thinr.  This 
habit  snoold  be  so  early  and  msensibly  form- 
ad,  that  when  the  pupU  comes  afterwards  to 
naet  iritb  maxims,  and  instances  of  truth 
and  rirtae,  in  bistorical  and  moral  writings, 
she  may  bring  to  the  perusal  tastes,  tempers, 
and  disjpositions  so  laid  in,  as  to  haTe  orepar- 
•d  tbe  mind  for  their  reception.  As  this 
mode  of  preparatory  and  incidental  instruc- 
tioo  will  oe  gradusi  and  inwofen,  so  it  will 
be  deep  and  durable  ;  but  as  it  will  be  little 
obyiot  to  ordinary  jodges,  it  will  excite  less 
woader  and  admiration  than  the  usual  dis- 
play and  exhibition  so  prevalent  in  modem 
edacatioa.  Its  effects  will  be  less  ostensi- 
ble, bnt  they  will  be  more  certain. 

When  itis  considered  how  short  is  that  pe- 
riod of  life  in  which  plain  unvarnished  truth 
win  be  likely  to  appear  in  all  its  naked  sim- 
plicity before  princes,  is  there  a  moment  of 
thst  nappy,  that  auspicious  season  to  be  lost, 
for  preeenting  it  to  toem  in  all  its  lovely  and 
cagag-ini^  forms  ?  It  is  not  enough  that  they 
duoU  possess  truth  as  a  principle;  they 
■bsaU  caieriab  it  as  an  object  of  affection,  de- 
light m  it  as  A  matter  of  taste,  and  dread 
nathiag  lo  much  as  false  colouring  and  arti- 

He  who  possesses  a  sound  principle,  and 
itioBg  reUsli  of  truth  in  his  own  mind,  will 
psnen  a  toachstone  by  which  to  try  this 
fnUty  in  others,  and  which  wiH  enable  him 
tod^ect  folse  notions,  to  see  through  false 
msnoers,  and  to  despise  fidse  attractions. 
Has  djsceroinff  faculty  is  the  more  impor- 
iiat,  as  the  hign  breeding  of  very  polislied 
neiety  presents  so  plausible  an  imitation  of 
fDodnees,  as  to  impose  on  the  super6cial  ob- 
pinrer,  who,  satisfied  with  the  image  and  su 
Mncription,  never  inoui res  whether  tbe  coin 
W  eoanterfeit  or  sterling. 

The  early  habit  of  sifting  questions,  turn- 
iif  aboat  a  truth,  and  examining  an  argu- 
naat  on  all  sides,  will  strengthen  the  intel- 
leetaal  powers  of  the  roral  pupil :  prevent 
hwthoaghts  from  wandering;  accustom  her 
li  weigh  foirly  and  resolve  soundly :  will 
iner  irresolution  in  her  mind  ;  preserve 
Vom  beioe  easily  deceived  by  false  rea- 
Jn|p,  startled  bv  doubts,  and  coniiiundotl 
feyobiectioDS.  SKe  will  learn  todigrcst  her 
iMigiitB  in  an  exact  method,  to  acquire  a 
~  order  in  the  arranpfement  of  them,  to 
precision  in  her  idc»8,  and  its  natural 
ntanl,  perspicuity  in  her  expression; 
tl  which  will  be  of  the  highest  importance 
leaoeirbo  may  hereafter  have  so  much  to 
Id  say  in  public. 

I  {be  BkodtM  of  expressions  she  shoutd 
be  well  acquainted,  and  be  habituated  to 
Vt  the  moet  apposite  and  the  most  correct ; 
iidi  as  are  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  too 
4lMi|rBor  too  weak,  for  the  occasion  ;  such 
atveobvioai«  but  not  vulgar,  accurate  but 
■etpedaatio.elefant  bnt  not  artificial. 


The  memory  sliould  be  stored  with  none 
but  tlie  best  thing's,  that  wlicn.  hereafter, 
tlie  judgment  is  brought  into  exercise,  it 
may  find  none  but  the  best  materials  to  act 
upon.  Instead,  therefore,  of  loading  tbe 
memory,  mij^ht  it  not  be  useful  to  establish 
it  into  a  rule  to  read  to  her  every  day,  as  au 
amusement,  and  distinctly  from  all  regular 
instruction,  a  passage  from  the  history  of 
En^^and,  a  story  out  of  Plutarch,  or  any 
similar  author ;  and  require  of  her  to  repeat 
it  afterwards,  in  her  own  words  ?  This 
would  not  only  add,  daily,  one  important  fact 
to  her  stock  of  knowledge,  but  would  tend 
to  form  a  perspicuous  and  elegant  style. — 
Occasion  would  also  be  furnished  for  observ- 
ing whether  she  exhibited  that  best  proof  of 
gKMd  sense,  the  seizing  on  the  prominent 
features  of  the  story,  laying  less  stress  on 
what  was  less  important 

But  while  accuracy  is  thus  sought,  the 
still  more  important  habit  of  comprehensive* 
ness  must  not  be  overlooked.  Her  mind 
should  be  trained  to  embrace  a  wide  com- 
pass ;  it  should  be  taught  to  take  in  a  large 
whole,  and  then  subdivide  it  into  parts  ;  each 
of  which  sliould  be  considered  distinctly, 
yet  connectedly,  with  strict  attention  to  its 
due  proportions,  relative  situations,  its  bear- 
ings with  respect  to  the  others,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  each  part  on  the  whole.  Where, 
iiowever,  so  many  things  are  to  be  known, 
and  so  many  to  be  done,  it  is  impossible  to  at- 
tend equally  to  all.  It  is  therefore  impor- 
tant, that,  in  any  case  of  .competition,  the 
less  material  be  left  unlearned  and  undono  ; 
and  that  petty  details  never  fill  the  time  and 
mind,  at  tbe  expense  of  neglecting  great  ob- 
jects. 

For  those,  tlierefore,  who  have  much  bn- 
sines  and  little  time,  it  is  a  great  and  neces- 
sary art  to  learn  to  extract  the  essential 
spirit  of  an  author  from  thebody  of  his  work, 
to  know  how  to  seize  on  the  vital  parts  ;  to 
discern  where  his  strength  lies  ;  and  to  sep- 
arate it  from  those  portions  of  the  work 
which  arc  superfluous,  collateral,  or  merely 
ornamental. 

On  the  subject  of  economising'  time,  the 
writer  would  liave  been  fearful  of  incurring 
the  charge  of  ncc'llc^s  8trictne«*s,  by  suggrst- 
ing  the  utility  of  accustoming  princes  to  be 
read  to  while  they  are  dressing,  could  not 
the  actual  pnictice  of  onr  admirable  queen 
Mary  be  a<Ulur(.>d  to  sanction  the  advice.—- 
TIjat  excellent  princess,  from  a  connrientious 
regard  to  the  value  of  time,  was  eitlier  read 
to  by  others,  or  condescended,  herself,  to 
read  aloud,  that  those  who  were  employed 
about  her  person  might  share  the  benefit, 
which  she  enhanced  by  such  pleasant  and 
judicious  remarks  as  the  subject  sngisfcstcd. 
But  there  is  an  additional  reason  why  the 
duldrtn  of  the  great  would  be  benefitted  by 
this  habit :  for  it  would  not  only  turn  idl« 
moments  to  some  account,  hut  would  be  of 
use  in  another  way,  by  cutting  off*  the  fairest 
occasions  which  their  inferior  attendants  can 
have  for  engaging  them,  by  frivolous  or  flat- 
tering discourse. 
It  wmiH  b^  well  tf%  wateh  attAntw-Hv  th^. 


It 
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hentof  the  mind  in  iUe  hours  of  relaxation 
and  amusement,  wlion  caution  is  dismissed 
by  the  pupil,  and  control  by  the  preceptor  ; 
when  no  studies  arc  impose!!,  and  no  specific 
employment  spg^cstcd.  Jn  fact,  when  vigfi- 
lance  appears  to  sleep,  it  should  be  particu- 
larly on  the  alert,  in  order  to  discern  those 
tendencies  and  dispositions  which  will  then 
most  naturally  untold  themselves ;  and  be- 
cause that  the  he^rt,  being*  at  those  seasons 
lets  under  discipline,  wdl  be  more  likely  to 
betray  its  native  character.  And  as  the  res^- 
ulation  of  the  tem|)cr  is  that  part  of  educa- 
tion on  which  (he  whole  happiness  of  life 
most  materially  depends,  no  occasion  should 
be  neglected,  no  indication  slighted,  no 
counteraction  omitted,  which  may  contribute 
to  accomplish  so  important  an  end. 

The  peculiar   defects,   not    merely  snch 
faults  as  are  mcidcnt  to  childhood,  but  the 


Bess :  the  terms  toil  and  sdiolar^  were  in  hid 
mind,  terms  of  reproach  ;  the  one  as  imply- 
ing satire,  the  other  pedantnr.  He  wanted 
not  applicatioD  to  public  affairs  ;  and  ktabit 
had  given  him  some  experience  in  them« 
But  the  apathy  which  marked  his  latter 
years  stronny  illustrated  the  infelicity  of  ao 
unfurnished  mind.  This,  in  the  tumult  of 
his  brighter  days,  amidst  the  succession  of 
intrigues,  the  splendour  of  festivity,  and  the 
bustle  of  arms,  was  scarcely  felt.  But  am- 
bition and  Toluptuousness  cannot  always 
be  gratified.  Those  ardent  passions,  which 
in  youth  were  devoted  to  licentiousness,  in 
the  meridian  of  life  to  war,  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced age  to  bigotry  and  intolerance,  not 
only  had  never  been  directed  by  religion, 
but  had  never  been  softened  by  letters.-— 
After  he  had  renounced  his  mistresses  at 
home,   and    his  unjust  wars  abroad,  even 


predominating  faults  of  the  individual,  should  though  his  mmd  seems  to  have  acquired  some 


be  carefully  watched,  lest  they  acquire 
strength  through  neglect,  when  they  might 
have  been  diminished  by  a  counteracting 
force.  If  the  temper  lie  restless,  ardent, 
and  impetuous,  weariness  and  discontent 
will,  hereafter,  fill  up  the  dreary  intervals 
between  one  animating  scene  and  another, 
unless  the  temper  be  subdued  and  tranquili- 
zed  by  a  constant  habit  of  quiet,  though 
varied,  and  interesting  occupation.  Few 
things  are  more  fatal  to  the  mind,  than  to 
depend  for  happiness  on  the  contingent  re- 
currence of  events,  busmesses,  and  diver- 
sions, which  inflame  and  agitate  it ;  for  as 
they  do  not  oAen  occur,  the  intervals  which 
are  long  are  also  languid  ;  the  enjoyment  is 
factitious  happiness ;  tlic  privation  is  actual 
miBerj. 

Heading,  therefore,  has,  especially  to  a 
prince,  its  moral  uses,  indepenaently  of  the 
nature  of  the  study  itself.  It  brings  no  small 
gain,  if  it  secure  him  from  the  dominion  of 
tvrbolent  pursuits  and  agitating  pleasures. 
If  H  snatch  him,  on  the  one  hand,  from  pub- !  j,f^  Educalion  of  a  Smereign  a  specific  Ed- 


pious  tendencies,  his  life  became  a  scene  of 
such  inanity  and  restlessness,  that  he  was 
impatient  at  being,  for  a  moment,  left  alone. 
He  had  no  intellectual  resources.  The  agi* 
tation  of  ^reat  events  had  subsided.  From 
noTer  havmg  learned  either  to  employ  him* 
self  in  reading  or  thinking,  his  life  became  a 
blank,  from  which  he  could  not  be  relieved 
by  the  sight  of  his  palaces,  his  gardens,  and 
his  aqueducts,  the  purchase  of  depopulated 
villages  and  plundered  cities. 

Indigent  amid  all  his  possessions,  he  ex- 
hibited a  striking  confirmation  of  the  decla- 
ration of  Solomon,  concerning  the  unsatisfy- 
ing nature  of  all  earthly  pleasures ;  and  show- 
ed, that  it  is  in  vain  even  for  kings  to  hope  to 
obtain  from  others  those  comforts,  and  that 
contentment,  which  man  can  derive  only 
from  within  himself. 


CHAP.  IV. 


ucation. 

The  formation  of  the  character  is  the 
grand  object  to  be  accomplished.  This 
should  be  considered  to  be  not  so  much  a 
separate  business,    as  a  sort  of  centre  to 


lie  schemes  of  ambition  and  false  glory  ;  and 
if  it  rescue  him,  on  the  other,  from  the  habit 
of  forming  pretty  projects  of  incessant  di- 
version, the  rudiments  of  a  trifling  and  use- 
lets  lifek 

Knowledge,  therefore,  is  often  the  preserv- 
atire  of  virtue,  and,  next  to  right  habits  of  which  all  the  rays  of  instruction  should  be 
sentiment  and  conduct,  the  best  human  directed  All  the  studies,  it  is  presumed,  of 
•ouree  of  happiness.  Could  Louis  the  four-  [  the  royal  pupil,  should  have  some  reference 
teenth  hare  read^  probably  the  edict  of^  to  her  probaule  future  situation.  Is  it  not, 
Nantz  had  not  been  revoked.  But  a  rest- 1  therefore,  obviously  requisite  that  her  un- 
less temper,  and  a  vacant  mind,  unhappily  j  der^ftandrng  be  exercised  in  a  wider  range 
lighting  on  absolute  power,  present,  in  this  than  that  of  others  of  her  sex ;  and  that  her 
moiiarcb,  a  striking  instance  of  the  fatal  ef-  principles  be  so  established,  on  the  best  and 
f^ts  of  ignorance,  and  the  calamity  of  a !  surest  foundation,  as  to  fit  her  at  once  for 
uaglected  education.  He  had  a  gf)od  natural !  fulfilling  the  peculiar  demands,  and  for  re- 
understanding,  loved  business,  and  seemed  |  sisting  the  peculiar  temptations  of  her  sta- 
to  have  a  mind  capable  of  comprehending  j  tion  ?  Princes  have  been  too  often  inclined 
it.  Many  of  his  recorded  expressions  arc  •  to  fancy,  that  they  have  few  interests  in  com- 
neat  and  elegant.  Hut  he  was  uninstnicted !  ihon  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  feeling  them- 
iipon  system;  cardinal  Mazarine,  with  a  j  selves  placed  by  Providence  on  an  emtBence 
view  to  secure  his  own  dominion,  having  so  much  above  them.  But  the  great  aim 
withheld  from  him  all  the  necessary  means  should  be,  to  correct  the  haughtiness  which 
of  education.  Thus,  ho  had  received  no  may  attend  this  superiority,  without  relin- 
fdeas  from  books  ;  he  even  hated  in  others  ouishing  the  truth  of  the  (hot.  Is  it  not, 
the  lemming  which  be  did  not  himajelf  pos- 1  tiierefore,  the  business  of  tbosm  who  buTe  the 
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rare  oT  a  roval  education,  not  so  much  to  a  loDg^  associatioo,  have  become  intimately 
denj  the  reality  of  this  distance,  or  to  di-  connected  wiih  lU  ^ub»tuncc.  In  short, 
minish  Its  amoant,  as  to  account  for  its  cxis- I  every  wise  inhabitant  of  the  British  isles 
tence,  and  point  out  the  uses  to  which  it  is  I  must  feel,  that  he  who  wuuU  dcsjrail  the 
Bubeerrient?  j  crown  of  its  jewels,  wiuiM  not  he  far  from 

A  prince  is  an  indiTidnal  being*,  whom  the  !  spoiling^  the  wearer  of  his  crown.  And  as 
bind  of  Providence  has  placed  on  a  pedes- 1  nothing^  but  domestic  folly  or  frenzy  would 
tal  of  peculiar  elevation  :  but  he  should  i  degrade  the  monarch  from  his  due  elevation, 
learn,  that  be  is  placed  there  as  the  minister  j  so  dcmoc^raticcnvv  alone  would  wish  to  strip 
of  good  to  others  ;  that  the  dignity  beine  j  him,  not  only  of  a  sin^lo  constituent  of  real 
hereditary,  he  is  the  more  manifestly  raisca  greatness,  but  even  of  a  smgle  ornamental 
to  that  elevation,  not  by  his  own  merit,  but  >  appendage  on  which  the  people  have  l>eeii 
hr  providential  destination ;  by  those  laws, !  accustomed  to  gaze  with  lionest  joy. 
which  he  it  himself  bound  to  observe  with  |  Nevertlieless,  those  outraq^s  which  have 
the  same  religious  fidelity  as  the  meanest  of  j  lately  been  committed  against  the  sanctity  of 
his  subjects.  It  ou^t  early  to  be  impressed  ■  the  throne,  furnish  new  and  most  powerful 
that  those  appendages  of  royalty,  with  which  1  reasons  tor  assiduously  guarding  princes  by 
human  weakness  may  too  probably  be  fasci*  I  every  respectful  admonition,  agamst  any  ten- 
nated,  are  intended  not  to  gntify  the  feel-  !  dency  to  exccrd  tlu'ir  just  prerogatives,  and 
ings,  bot  to  distinguish  the  person  of  the  for  checking  every  rising  pro|>ensity  to  over- 
maBarch  ;  that,  in  themselves,  they  are  of ,  step,  in  the  slightest  degree,  their  well-defi- 
tittle  value ;    that  they  are  beneath  the  at- !  ne<l  ri»:ht9. 

tachmeot  of  a  rational,  and  of  no  substantial  j     At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered, 
to  a  moral  l)eing;  in  short,  that  they  are  >  that  there  may  be  no  less  dangerous  foults 

on  the  orher  si(le,  and  that  want  of  firmncsi 
in  maintuinmg  just  rights,-or  of  spirit  in  the 
pmmpt  and  vigorous  exercise  oi  necessary 
authority,  may  prove  as  injurious  to  the  in- 
i  terests  of  a  community  as  the  most  lawless 
1  stretch  of  power.  Defects  of  this  very  kind 
were  evidently  among  the  causes,  of  brin^- 
intr  down,  on  the  gentlest  of  the  kings  of 
IVanco,  more  calamities  than  had  ever  re- 

, ..   suited  from  tlio  most  arbitrary  exertion  of 

place  the  just  value  on  every  appendage  '  power  in  any  of  his  predecessors.  Feeble- 
vhich  may  contribute  to  give  him  im|>or-  i  ness  and  irresolution,  which  seems  to  be  Ut- 
taace  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude ;  who,  not ,  tie  more  tliau  fiardonable  weaknesses  in  pri- 
bdn^  just  judges  of  what  constitutes  true  j  vate  persons,  may,  by  their  consequences, 
dignity,  are  consequently  apt  to  reverence  prove  in  princes  fatal  errors ;  and  even  pro- 
Ibe  royal  person  exactly  so  far  as  they  see  !  duce  the  eficct  of  great  crimes.  Vigour  to 
oatvara  splendor  connected  with  it ;  siiould  '  secure,  and  opportunity  to  exert  their  consti- 
not  a  royal  pupil  himself  be  taught,  instead  '  tutional  power,  is  as  essential  as  moderation 
of  overvaluing^  that  splendor,  to  think  it  a  j  not  to  exceed  it.'*' 

It  serves  to  show  the  inestimable  value  of 
welUdeAned  laws,  and  the  importance  of 
making  the  prince  acquainted  with  them. 


not  a  aabject  of  triumph,  but  are  to  be  ac- 
qaicsced  in  for  the  public  benefit,  and  from 
rmrd  to  that  weakness  of  our  nature,  which 
siiDJecta  so  laijr®  a  portion  of  every  commu- 
nitv  to  the  influence  of  their  imagination, 
aai  their  senses. 

While,  therefore,  a  prince  is  taught  the 
^ne  of  those  exterior  eml>elli8ment8,  which 
as  was  before  observed,  designate,  rather 
than  dignify  his  station ;  while  he  is  led  to 


bamblinc',  rather  than  an  elevating  conside- 
nhon,  that  so  lar^e  a  part  of  the  respect 
laid  to  him,  shonld  oe  owing  to  such  extrin- 


,  to  causes  which  make  no  part  of  i  that  Louis  the  tliirteenth  conceived  a  jeal- 
fcioiself?  Let  him  tlien  be  taught  to  gratify  I  ousy  respecting  bis  own  power,  beause  be 
tW  public  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum- !did  not  understand  the  nature  of  it;  and  his 
ifiace  suitable  to  royalty ;  but  let  him  never  favourites  were  unable  or  unwilling*  toio- 
ftifet,  that  though  his  station  ought  always  stnict  him.  But  his  usurpation  of  extraor- 
to  procure  for  him  resoect,  he  must  ever  look  dinary  power  tended  to  exalt  his  minister 
to  bk  own  personal  conduct,  tor  inspiring  still  more  than  himself;  and  in  setting  the 
TWeraiioo,  aitachment,  and  adection  ;  and  king  above  the  laws,  he  still  set  the  cardinal 
Mr  Jet  it  he  rememberetl  that  this  iffection 
M  Che  stoniest  tie  of  obedirnce  :  that  sub- 
JHts  like  to  see  their  prince  grcnt,  when  that 
flcatneas 

MB;  and  as  the  profound  Selden  observes, 
*lhe  people  will  always  be  liberal  to  a  prince 
vfco  spares  them,  and  a  good  prince  will  H- 
vm  spare  a  liberal  people  * 

This  18  not  a  period  when  any  wise  man 
vwld  wish  to  diminish  either  the  authority, 
iriw  splendor  of  kinirs.  So  far  from  it,  lie 
■S  support  with  his  whole  weight,  an  insti- 
which  the  licentious  fury  of  a  revolu- 
spirit  has  rendered  more  dear  to 
,  Eoglisbman.  On  no  consideration, 
iWefore,  would  he  pluck  even  a  feather 
fnm  those  decorations  of  royalty,  which,  by 


above  the  king. 

*  M.iv  it  not  bo  obsnrvctl,  without  risking  the 
is  not  pro^luced  by'rendering  them  i  i'nr»"«ation  of  tlattcrv,  tliat  perhaps  never,  ui  the 

-      -  historv  of  tho  world,  has  any  country  been  so  un- 

interruptedly blcsRcd  with  that  very  tem|ierament 
of  government,  which  is  hero  implied,  as  this  em- 
pire has  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  ?  There  has,  on  no  occasion,  been  a  want 
of  (ImineRs :  but  with  that  firmness,  there  has 
been  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  principles  of  tbo 
constitution.  Who  can  at  this  moment  pretend  to 
pronounce  how  much  wo  owe  to  the  steady  integ- 
rity which  is  so  obviously  possessed  by  our  present 
sovereign  P  And  who  does  not  remember  with 
what  good  effect  his  resolute  composure  and  digni- 
fied firmness  were  exerted,  durinc  a  scene  of  the 
ffrestost  alarm  which  has  occurred  in  bin  rei|fih~ 
the  I  lots  of  the  vesr  17P0. 
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The  power  of  the  monarchs  of  France  had 
never  been  defined  by  any  written  law. 
Charles  V  Louis  IX.,  and  perhaps  a  very 
few  other  wise  and  temperate  princes,  di^ 
not  conceive  their  power  to  be  abovi^  the 
laws,  but  approved  of  those  moderating  max- 
ims which  had  become,  by  deg^rees,  the  re- 
ceived usages  of  the  state,  and  which,  while 
they  seemed,  in  some  measure,  a  constitu- 
tional check  Upon  the  absolute  power  of  the 
crown,  formed  also  a  ^uard  against  that  pop- 
ular licentiousness,  which,  in  a  pure  despo- 
tism, appears  to  be  the  only  resource  left  to 
the  people.  But  France  has  had  few  mon- 
archs like  Charles  V.  and  still  fewer  like 
Louis  IX.  Henry  IV  seems  to  have  found 
and  observed  the  happjr  medium.  He  was 
at  once  resolute  and  mild ;  determined  and 
affectionate ;  ^>olitic  and  humane.  The  firm- 
ness of  his  mind,  and  the  active  vigour  of  his 
conduct,  always  kept  pace  with  tlie  gentle- 
ness of  his  language.  He  fought  for  his  pre- 
x^ogatives  bravely,  and  defended  them  vigo- 
rously ;  yet,  it  is  said,  he  ever  carefully  avoi- 
ded the  use  of  the  term.  He  also  loved  and 
sought  popularity,  but  he  never  sacrificed  to 
it  any  inst  claim,  nor  ever  made  a  conces- 
sion Which  did  not  also  tend  to  guard  the  re- 
al prerogatives  of  the  crown  *  And  it  seems 
to  oe  the  true  wisdom  of  a  prince,  that,  as 
be  cannot  be  too  deliberate  m  bis  councils, 
iBor  too  cautious  in  his  plan<),  so  when  those 
counsels  are  well  matured,  and  those  plans 
well  digested,  he  cannot  be  too  decisive  in 
their  execution. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  under  the  actual  rule 
of  monarchs,  however  arbitrary,  that  royal 
authority  was  raised  to  its  highest  pitch  in 
France.  It  was  Richelieu,  who,  under  a 
regency,  rapidly  established  such  a  s)  stem 
of  tyranny,  as  the  boldest  sovereign  had  sel- 
dom dared  to  attempt.  He  improved  on  all 
the  anterior  corruptions:  and,  as  a  lively 
Freneh  author  says,  tried  to  conceal  their 
being  corruptions,  by  erecting  them  into  po- 
,  KticaJ  maxims.  Mazarin,  with  inferior  abil- 
ity, which  would  not  have  enabled  him  to 
give  the  impulse,  attempted  still  more  to  ac- 
<$elerate  the  movement  of  that  machine 
which  his  predecessor  had  set  a-going  with 
such  velocity ;  and  a  civil  war  was  the  con- 
tequence. 

Happily,  the  examples  of  neither  the  kings, 
the  laws,  nor  the  constitution  of  France,  can 
be  strictly  applicable  to  us.  Happily  also, 
we  live  at  a  time,  when  genuine  freedom  is 
«o  completely  establinhed  among  us ;  when 
the  constitution,  powers,  and  privileges  of 
parliament  are  so  firmly  settled  ;  the  limits 
of  the  roval  prerogative  so  exactly  defined, 
and  so  fully  understood  :  and  the  mild,  mod- 
orate,  and  equitable  spirit  of  the  illustrious 
family  in  which  it  is  invested,  is  withal  so 
conspicuous,  that,  as  Blackstone  observes, 
'  topics  of  government,  which,  like  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Bona  Dea,  were  formerly 
thought  too  sacred  to  be  divulged  to  any  but 
the  initiated,  may  now,  without  the  smallest 
ofieoce,  be  fully  and  temperately  discussed.^ 

*  III  DC  se  defiuit  pas  des  loix,  parc«f|u*il  se  fioit 
«»n  Uii  in<*me. — Db  ffetz. 


At  tliis  tumultuous  period,  wheu  we  have 
seen  almost  ail  the  thrones  of  Christep- 
dom  trembling  to  their  foundation ;  we 
have  witnessed  the  British  constitution,  like 
the  British  oak,  confirmed  and  rooted  by  the 
shaking  of  that  tremendous  blast,  which  has 
strippcMl  kingdoms  of  their  crowns,  levelled 
the  fences  and  inclosures  of  law,  laid  waste 
the  best  earthly  blessings  of  mankind,  and 
involved  in  desolation  a  Targe  part  of  the  civ- 
ilized world.  When  we  have  beheld  abso- 
lute monarchies,  and  republican  states,  alike 
ravaged  bv  the  tempest,  shall  we  not  learo 
still  more  highly  to  prize  our  own  unparal* 
leled  |)oli*ical  edifice,  built  with  such  fair 
proportions,  on  principles  so  harmonious  and 
so  just,  that  one  part  affords  to  another  that 
sop|>ort  which,  in  its  turn,  it  receives  ;  while 
eacti  lends  strength,  as  well  as  stability  to 
all? 

How  slender  is  the  security  of  unlimited 
power,  let  the  ephemeral  reigns  of  eastern 
despots  declare !  A  prince  who  governs  a 
free  people,  enjoys  a  safety  which  no  despot- 
ic sovereign  ever  possessed.  The  latter 
rules  singly ;  and  where  a  revolution  is  med- 
itated, the  change  of  a  single  person  is  soon 
clfectcd.  But  where  a  sovereign's  power  b 
incorporated  with  the  powers  of  parliament, 
and  tlie  will  of  the  people  who  elect  parlia- 
ments, the  kingly  state  is  fenced  in  with,  and 
intrenched  by,  the  other  states.  He  relies 
not  solely  upon  an  army.  He  relies  on  his 
parliament,  and  on  his  people, — a  sure  re- 
source, while  he  involves  his  interests  with 
theirs  !  This  is  the  happiness,  this  beauty, 
and  the  strength  of  toat  three-fold  bond 
which  ties  our  constitution  togetlier.  Coun- 
sellors may  mislead,  favourites  may  betray, 
even  armies  may  desert,  and  navies  may 
mutiny,  but  laws,  as  they  are  the  surest 
guides  of  action,  so  are  they  the  surest 
guards  from  danger. 

Well  might  the  view  of  this  well-founded 
power  produce  the  remark  which  it  drew 
forth  from  a  sagacious  Frenchman,*  who 
was  comparing  the  solid  constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  British  monarch,  with  the 
more  specious  but  less  secure  fabric  of  the 
despotism  of  the  kings  of  France—*  That  a 
king  of  England,  who  acted  according  to  the 
laws,  was  the  greatest  of  all  monarchs !' 

But  while  the  convulsions  of  other  govern- 
ments, built  on  less  permanent  principles, 
have  rivetted  our  aOTection  to  our  own  ;  and 
while  an  experimental  acquaintance  with 
the  miseries  of  anarchy  most  naturally  lead 
us,  as  subjects,  to  a  strong  sense  of  the  duty 
of  obedience  :— with  equal  zeal  would  we 
wish  it  to  be  inculcated  on  princes,  that  they 
should  be  cautious  never  to  multiply  occa- 
sions for  exacting  that  obedience;  that  they 
should  use  no  unnecessary  compulsion  by 
seizing  as  a  debt  what  good  subjects  are  al- 
ways willing  to  pay  as  a  duty  :  and  what  is 
then  only  to  be  relied  upon,  when  it  is  spon- 
taneous and  cordial. 

It  is  observable,  that  those  monarchs  who 
have  most  sedulously  contended  for  preroga- 
tive, have  been  among  the  feeblest  and  the 

■*  nrmrvlllr. 
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jnst  capable  oi  exercising  it;  aod  that  Uiosei  la  order  to  enable  him  Uie  better,  Uicre- 
rbo  have  St  raffled  mo6t  earnestly  for  unjust  I  fore,  to  know  the  true  nature  and  limits  oi' 
pinrer,  hare  seldom  enjoyed  it  themscWes,  '•  his  authority,  he  will  endeavour  to  develope 
Mt  have  made  it  over  to  mistresses  and  fa- 1  the  conbtitutioual  foundations  on  which  it 
roorites.  This  i%  particularly  exemplified  i  rests.  Sovereigns,  even  female  bovcrcigns, 
is  two  of  oar  weakest  and  most  uniiiiupy  i  though  the}  cannot  have  leisure  to  become 
pinces,  Edward  II.  and  Richard  11. —  fully  acquainted  with  the  vast  mass  of  our 
Wbrtber  it  was  that  this  rery  imbecility .  laws,  ought  at  least  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
Dade  tbem  more  contentious  about  their  pre-  |  them,     if  thc>  be  not  early  taught  the  gen- 


rog;ative,  and  more  obstinate  in  resi>ting  the 
demands  of   parliament ;  or  that  their  fa- 


er.ll  principles  of  our  laws  and  constitution, 
they  may   be  liable,  from  the  flatterers  to 


vonritcs  stimulated  them  to  exactions,  the  whom  they  may  be  eK{)osed,  to  bear  of 
benefit  of  which  was  to  be  transferred  tu  j  nothing  but  the  power  which  they  may  exert, 
thennelrcs.  The  character  of  Edward  III. -or  the  influence  which  tho\  may  exercise, 
(notwithstanding  his  faults)  was  consistently  I  without  having  tlicir  attention  dircKited  to 
magnanimous.  He  was  not  more  brave  thsai '  those  counteracting  principles,  which,  in  a 
just.  He  was  attentive  to  the  dignity  of  his ;  limited  monarchy  like  ourh,  serve,  in  uum- 
crown  in  projportion  to  that  magnanimity,  \  berless  ways,  to  balance  and  rcbtrain  that 
sod  to  the  creation  and  execution  of  laws  in !  power. 

proportion  to  that  justice  ;  and  he  took  no!  It  should  be  worked  into  a  principle  in  the 
important  stepn  without  the  advice  of  parlia- 1  mind,  that  it  is  iu  consideration  of  the  duties 
ment.  Tlie  wretched  reign  and  miserable  |  wliich  the  laws  impose  on  a  prince,  that  those 
catastrophe  of  each  of  the  two  first-named  |  laws  have  secnrod  to  him  either  dignity  or 
frioces,  famish  a  striking  contrast  to  the  i  prerotpitivc  ;  it  bcinc'  a  maxim  of  tlie  law, 
niergy  and  popularity  of  the  last ;  of  whom  j  that  protection  and  allegiance  are  reciprocal. 
Haine  obser\*es,  *•  that  his  domestic  govern-  j  Witli  the  impression  of  the  power,  the  spleu- 
pent  was  even  more  admirable  than  his  for-  \  dor,  and  the  dignity  of  royalty,  tlio  ideas  of 
ewQ  conquests  ;*  and  of  whom  Scldcn  says,  \  trust,  duty,  and  responsibility,  should  be  in- 
'diatooe  would  think  by  his  actions  that  he  { separably'  iuterwoven.  It  should  be  assi- 
Befer  was  at  home,  and  by  bis  laws  that  he ,  duoiihly  inculcated,  that  the  laws  form  the 
neror  was  abroad.*  very  basi^  of  the  throne ;  the  root  and  |^und- 

A  wise  and  rirt nous  prince  will  ever  bear  work  of  the  monarch  s  political  existence, 
in  mind  (be  grand   distinction  between' his  One  [peculiar  reason  why  a  prince  ought  to 
ova  iitoatioQ  and  tliat  of  his  minister.     The  know  bo  much  of  the  laws  and  constitution, 
hlter  is  but  the  precarious  possessor  of  a  as  to  be  able  to  determine  what  is,  and  what 
triBHest  autlioritv  ;  a  mere  tenant  at  will,  i  is  not,  an   infringement  of  them,  is,  that  be 
w,st  iMMM,  for  life      He  himself  is  the  he- '  may  be  quick  6i|;hted  to  the  slightest  approx- 
ivditary  and  permanent    possessor    of   the ;  imati(m  of  minister?  towards  any  sucb  en- 
pniperlT.    The  former  may  be  more  tempt- .  croachnicnts     A  farther  reason  is,  that  by 
li  (0  sdapt  measures  whick,  tliough  gainful  -  studying  the  laws  and  conMitution  of  the 
•rpatifying  at  the  present,  will  be  probably  j  country,   he  may   become  more  firmly  at- 
RWDctire  of  fnture  mischief  to  the  estate. .  tached  to  them,  not  merely  by  national  in- 
Mt  rarely  the  latter  may  be  justly  expected  !  stinct,  and  fond  prejudice,  because  tbey  arc 
^take  a  longer  and  wider  view  ;  and  con- 1  his  /uti,  but  from  judgment,  reason,  know- 
■Uig  the  interests  of  his  posterity  no  less ,  ledge,  discrimination,  preference,  habit,  ob- 

te  his  own,  to  reject  all  measures  whicli  >  ligation, in  a  word,  because  tbey  are  the 

■B likely  to  disparage  their  inheritance,  or  best 

^fnt  tfieir  tenure.  He  will  trace  the  mis-  But  as  this  superficial  sketch  proposes  not 
fclnes of  our  first  Charles  to  the  usurps-  to  be  an  essay  on  political,  but  moral  in- 
^ of  the  Tndors  ;  and  mark  but  too  iiatu-  \  struction,  these  remarks  are  only  hazarded. 
Hi  •connexion  between  the  unprincipled  ,  iu  oi*der  to  intimate  the  peculiar  turn  which 
Mutioo  and  profuse  magnificence  of  { the  royal  education  ought  to  take.  If  a 
ImXIV., and  trie  melancholy  fate  of  his  .sovereign  of  England  be,  in  sucb  a  Tftriety 
fc  Wlter  and  more  amiable  successor,  lie  [  of  respects,  supreme,  it  follows,  not  only  that 
■B Member  the  solid  answer  of  the  Spar-  j  his  education  should  be  liberal,  large,  and 
^kinr.  who  being  reproached  by  a  super-  •  general,  but  that  it  should,  moreover,  be  di- 
iBU  observer  with  having  left  the  regal  rected  to  a  knowledge  of  those  depailments 
fH«  impaired  to  bis  posterity,  replied,  in  whicli  he  will  be  called  to  presioe. 
"•;  far  he  had  left  it  more  sfcurcy  there- j     As  supreme  magistrate  and  the  source  of 


npmnanenL*    A  large  and  jusl  con-  { all  judicial  power,  he  should  be  adequately 
^  —  of^interest.  therefore*  no  less  than  ofj  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  law  of  nature 
■^1  vfll  prompt  a  wise  prince  to  reject  all  |  and  of  nations,  but  particularly  with  the  law 
""inrei  which,  while  they  appear  to  flatter  of  England.     As  possessing  the  power  of  de- 
kte  of  dominion,  naturally  inherent  in  j  daring  war,  and  contracting  allianoes,  he 
"^'ci  man,  by  holding  forth  the  pres-  should  be  thorouglily  conversant  wifk  those 


'  iiCeiisino  of  lus  power,  yet  tend  obsti- 

(o  weaken  its  essential  strength,  to 

bis  anthoritv  the  object  of  his  people's 

ly,  rather  tlian  of  their  aflection  ;  to 

it  to  mt  on  the  uncsertain  basis  of  mil- 


authors  who,  with  the  soundest  judgment,  the 
deepest  moral  views,  and  the  most  connect 
precision,  treat  of  the  great  principles  of  po- 
litical justice  ;  who  best  unfold  the  rights  of 
human  nature,  and  the  mischiefs  of  unjint 


I^MT  power,  rather  than  OD  the  deep  and  du-  ambition.    He  should   be  competenthr  ar- 
M?  found^liom  of  the  ron^ititniion.  !quiiin*e<l  with  the  present  Plate  of  lV\e  Q\fCe.T- 
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eut  gfovcmments  of  Europe,  with  which  that 
of  Great  Britain  may  have  any  political  rela- 
tion ;  and  he  should  be  led  to  exercise  that 
intuitive  discernment  of  character  and  tal- 
ents, which  will  enable  him  to  decide  on  the 
choice  of  ambassadorfi,  and  other  foreig^n 
ministers,  whom  it  is  liis  prerogrativc  to  ap- 
point. 


in  the  scale  of  letters ;  tlio  wisdom  and  piety 
of  some  of  our  most  eminent  contemporaries 
having  successfully  applied  it  to  its  noblest 
office,  by  rcnderingr  it  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  Hevelation,  in  multiplyinff  tlic 
evidences,  and  illustrating  the  proofs'.  Thus 
the  Christian  emperor,  when  he  destroyed 
the  heathen  temples,  consecrated  the  golden 
As  he  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  from  which  ;  vessels,  to  adorn  the  Christian  churches, 
proceed  titles,  distictions,  and  offices,  he  i  In  this  enlightened  period.  Religion,  our 
should  be  early  accustomed  to  combine  a  due  |  religion  at  least,  does  not,  as  in  her  days  of 
attention  to  character,  with  the  examination  j<larkness,  feel  it  necessary  to  degrade  human 
of  claims,  and  the  appreciation  of  services;  :  learning,  in  order  to  withdraw  herself  from 
io  order  that  the  honours  of  the  subject  may  i  scrutiny.  The  time  is  past,  when  it  was 
reflect  no  dishonour  on  the  prince.  Those  ;  produced  as  a  scnous  charge  against  saint 
whose  distinguished  lot  it  is  to  bestow  subor- }  Jerome,  that  he  had  read  Homer  ;  when  a 
dinate  offices  and  inferior  dignities,  should 


evince,  by  the  judgment  with  which  they 
confer  them,  how  fit  they  themselves  are  to 
discharge  the  highest. 


doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  penitently  confessed, 
among  his  other  sins,  that  the  exquisite  muse 
of  Virgil  had  made  him  weip  for  the  woes 
of  Dido ;  and  when  the   worKs  of  Tacitus 


Is  he  supreme  head  of  the  church?  Hence  ;  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  from  the  pa 


arises  a  strong  obligation  to  be  acquainted 
with  ecclesiastical  history  in  general,  as  well 
as  with  the  history  of  the  church  of  England 
in  particular.  He  should  learn,  not  merely 
from  habit  and  prescription,  but  from  an  at- 
tentive comparison  of  our  national  church 
with  other  ecclesiastical  institutions,  to  dis- 
cern both  tlie  distinguishing  characters  and 
appropriate  advantages  of  our  church  estab- 
lishment. He  ought  to  inquire  in  what  man- 
ner its  interests  are  interwoven  with  those  of 
the  state,  so  far  as  to  be  inseparable  from 
them.  He  should  learn,  that  from  the  su- 
preme power,  with  which  the  laws  invest  him 
over  the  church,  arises  a  most  awful  respon- 
sibility, especially  in  the  grand  prerogative 
€i  bestowing  the  higher  ecclesiastical  ap 


pal  chair,  because  the  autboi[  was  not  a  Ro- 
man catholic.  It  is  also  curious  to  observe 
a  papist  persecuting  the  memory  of  a  paean 
on  the  ground  of  his  svperslHimi !  Pope  Gre- 
gor)r  the  ^reat,  expelled  Livy  from  every 
Christian  library  on  this  account ! 

The  most  acute  enemy  of  Christianity,  the 
emperor  Julian,  who  had  himself  been  bred 
a  Christian  and  a  scholar,  well  understood 
what  was  most  likely  to  hurt  its  cause.  He 
knew  the  use  which  the  Christians  were  ma- 
king of  ancient  authors,  and  of  rhetoric,  in 
order  to  refute  error,  and  establish  truth. — 
*  They  fight  us,'  said  he,  *  by  the  know- 
ledge of  our  otvn  authors  ;  shall  we  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  stabbed  with  oar  owd 
swords  ?'     He  actually  made  a  law  to  iii- 


pointments, — a  trust  which  involves  conse- 1  terdict  their  reading  Homer  and  Demost- 
quences  far  too  extensive  for  human  minds  hencs  ;    prohibited     to    their    sebooh    the 


to  calculate ;  and  which  a  sovereign,  even 
amid  all  the  dazzling  splendor  of  royalty, 
while  he  preserves  tenderness  of  conscience, 
mnd  quickness  of  sensibility,  will  not  reflect 
on  without  trepidation.  While  history  offers 
numberless  instances  of  the  abuse  of  this 
power,  it  records  numberless  striking  exam- 
ples of  its  proper  application.  It  even  pre- 
sents some,  in  which  good  sense  has  operated 
usefully  in  the  absence  of  all  principle. — 
When  a  profligate  ecclesiastic  applied  for 
preferment  to  the  profligate  duke  of  Orleans, 
while  regent  of  France,  urging  as  a  motive, 
that  he  should  bo  dishonoured  if  the  duke 
did  not  make  him  a  bishop—*  And  I,'  repli- 
ed the  regent,  *  shall  be  dishonoured  if  I  do.' 


CHAP.  V. 

On  the  importance  of  studying  Ancient  His- 

tory. 


Those  pious  persons  do  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand the  true  interests  of  Christianity, 
who  forbid  the  study  of  pagan  literature. 
That  it  is  of  little  value,  comparatively  with 
Christian  learning,  doca  not  prove  it  to  be 

altogether  without  its  usefulness.     In   the    r— , „, 

present  period  of  critical  investigation,  hea-  orating  points  which  add  little  to  the  P*'**5ti- 
then  learning  seems  to  be  juftly  appreciated,  cnl  wisdom  or  virtue  of  mankiod ;  all  stacn 


study  of  antiquity,  and  ordered  that  tbey 
should  confine  themselves,  to  the  explana- 
tion of  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  the  churches 
of  the  Galileans. 

It  can  never  be  too  soon,  for  the  rojral  pu- 
pil, to  begin  to  collect  materials  for  reflec- 
tion, and  for  action.  Her  future  character 
will  much  depend  on  the  coarse  of  reading, 
the  turn  of  temper,  the  habit  of  thoarht  now 
acquired,  and  the  standard  of  morus  now 
fixed.  The  acquisition  of  present  tastes 
will  form  the  elements  of  her  subsequent 
character.  Her  present  acquirements,  it  is 
true,  will  need  to  be  matur^  by  her  after- 
experiepce  ;  but  experience  will  operate  to 
comparatively  little  purpose,  where  only  a 
slender  stocic  has  been  laid  in  for  it  to  work 
upon ;  and  where  these  materials  for  forming 
the  character  have  not  been  previously  pre- 
pared. Things  must  be  known  before  they 
are  done  The  part  should  be  studied  be- 
fore it  is  acted,  if  we  expect  to  have  it  acted 
well 

Where  much  is  to  be  learned,  time  mutt 
be  economised  ;  and  in  the  judicioas  selec- 
tion of  pagan  literature,  the  discernment  of 
the  preceptor  will  be  particularly  exercised. 
All  those  writers,  however  iustly  celebrated, 
who  have  employed  much  learning,  in  elab- 
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15  ire  rather  curious  lliaa  useful,  or  ing^ea- 1  irhom  corrupt  princes,  not  contented  with 
IMS  than  iostractive,  ••louid  be  passed  over ;   liaviogf  sacrificed  them  to  their  uojust  jeal- 


IkM-  Deed  she  bestow  much  atteution  on 
poiotv,  wliich,  though  they  may  have  been 
accnraieJy  diacusscMi,  are  not  seriouslv  im- 
portant.     Dry  critical  knowledge,  t(ioo|;^h 


ousy,  would  rub  also  of  their  fair  renown. 
VVhcu  Aruleuus  Rusticus  was  condemned 
by  Domitian,  for  haring"  written  with  its  de- 
served eulog'ium,  the  life  of  that  excellent 


it  nay  be  correctly  just;  and  mere  chroni- {citizen,  Thrasea  Pcetus  ;  when  Senccio  was 

clei  of  erents,  thoug^h  they  may  be  strictly  put  U)  death  by  the  same  emperor,  for  havinf* 

true,  (each  not  tlic  thinpi  she  wants.     Such  n^mlered  the  like  noble  justice  toHelvidius 

tntbcNis  as  Sallust,  who,  in  speaking  of  tur-  Priscus — when  the    historians    themselves, 

balent  innoTators,  remarks,  thni  Ihe-y  thouiihl  like  the  patriots  whom  tliey  celebrated,  were 

ih/t  0fry  disiurbttnce  of  ihxn^g  etlMUhed  a  sentenced  to  c'.eatli,  their  books  also  bein^ 

f^tierU  bribe  in  tet  tketn  at  work :  those  condemned  to  the  flames  ;    when   Fannia, 


■rfao.  like  this  exquisite  hitftoriau,  unfold  the 
intemaJ  priuciples  of  action,  and  dissect  the 


the  incomparable    wife  of   Helvidisu,   was 
banished,  having  the  coiii'age  to  carry  into 


iieuts  and  minds  of  their  personages,  who  |  exile  that  book  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
devetop  coioplicated  circumstances,  furnish  it  ;  a  book  of  which  her  conjugal  piety  had 


I  due  to  trace  the  labyrinth  of  causes  and 
cfecta.  and  nssien  to  every  incident  its  pro 


furnished  the  materials. — *•  In  the  hre  which 
consumed  these  books,'  says  the  author  of 


permoCiTe,  will  be  eminently  useful.  But,  |  tlie  life  of  Agricola,  ^  the  tyrants  imagined 
if  she  be  taoght  to  discern  the  merits  of  wri- 1  that  they  had  stifled  the  very  utterance  of 
teei,  it  is  that  she  may  become  not  a  critic  the  Kouian  people,  abolished  the  lawful  now- 
in  books,  but  in- human  nature.  er  of  the  senate,  and  forced    mankina    to 

History  is  the  glass  by  which  the  ro3ral  doubt  of  the  very  evidence  of  their  senscj^. 
mod  should  be  dressed.     If  it  be  delightful   Having    expelled    philosophy,    and    exiled 
ibrapriTate  individual,  to  enter  with  the  his-  science,  tliey  flattered  themselves  that  noth- 
lorian  into  erery  scene  which  he  describes,  ing,  which  bore  ttie  stamp  of  virtue,  would 
aod  into  every  event  which  he  relates  ;  to  be  I  exist. "^ — But  history  has  vindicated  the  no- 
introduced  into  the  intarior  of  the  Roman  j  ble  suflcrers.      Pcetus  and    Helvidius  will 
seute,  or  the  Athenian  areopagns  ;  to  fol-  ever  be  ranked  among  the  most  honourable 
low  Pompey  to  Pharsalia,  Miltiadcs  to  Mara- !  patriots  :  while  the  eTn(»eror,  who,  indestroy- 
tboB.   or  iMarlborou^h   to   Blenheim  ;  how   ing  their  lives  could  not  injure  their  reputa- 
mQch    more   interesting  will   this  be    to  a '  lion,  is  consigned  to  eternal  infamy, 
sovereigo.'     To  him   for  whom  senates   de- '     The  examples  which  history  records,  fur- 
bale,  for  whom  armies  engage,  and  who  is  <  nish  faithtul  admonitiona  to  succeeding  priii- 
bimself  to  be  a  prime  actor  in  the  drama  !  Of  ces,  respecting  the  means  by  which  empiren 
how  much  more  importance  is  it  to  him,  to  are  erectctd  'and  overturned.     They  show  by 
an  accurate  Knowledge  of  all  the  sue-  what  arts  of  wibdom,  or  by  neglect  of  thosHB 

■ve  governments  of  that  world,  in  a  prin-  arts,  little  states  become  great,  or  groat 
onl  government  of  which  he  is  one  day  to  states  fall  into  ruin  ;  with  what  equity  or  in- 
twaelead.  To  possess  himself  of  the  ex- {justice  wars  have  been  undertaken;  with 
parienceof  ancient  states,  of  the  wisdom  of  what  ability  or  incapacity  thev  have  been 
•itfT  antecedent  age  !  To  learn  modera  conducted ;  with  what  ftagacity  or  short- 
(n from  the  ambition  of  one,  caution  from  sightcdness  treaties  have  been  formed.  How 
Iki  rasbnen  of  another,  and  prudence  per- 1  national  faith  has  been  maintained,  or  for- 
lipi  from  rhe  indiscretion  of  both !  To  ap-  jfeited.  How  confederncies  have  been  made, 
f^  ftMiQgone  examples  to  his  own  use ;  adopt-  or  violated.  History,  which  is  the  amusement 
P|  what  is  excellent,  shuning  wliat  is  erro-  !  of  other  men.  is  tlie  school  of  princes.  They 
■nu,  and  omitting  what  is  irrelevant !  j  are  not  to  read  it  merely  as  the  rational  oc- 

Roding  and  observation  are  the  two  jcupation  of  a  vacant  hour,  but  to  consult  it, 
BUd  loarcet  of  improvement;  but  they  j  as  a  storehouse  of  materials  for  the  art  of 
it  not  equally  open  to  all.     From  the  latter, !  government. 

Aeiez  and  habits  of  a  royal  female,  in  a  There  is  a  splendor  in  heroic  actions. 
Mi  measure,  exclude  her.  She  must  then,  which  fires  the  imagination,  and  forcibly  lays 
■•frmter  degree,  depend  on  the  in  formation  hold  on  the  passions.  Hence,  the  poets 
■Uoi  books  smford,  opened  and  illustrated  wer"  the  first,  and,  in  the  rude  ages  of  anti- 
tv  ber  iwecepior.  Though  her  personal  quity,  the  only  historians.  They  seized  on 
Merval 


her    iwecepior.     Though  her  personal 
tion  must  be  limited,  her  advantages 
historical  sources  may  be  large  and  va- 


If  history  for  a  time,  especially  during  the 
inii  of  the  prince  wliose  actions  are  re- 
CMed,  •ometimes  misrepresent  characters. 
isdend,  even  the  royal  dead,  are  seldom 
lilterad  ;  unless,  which  indeed  too  frequent- 

e^pens,  the  writer  is  deficient  in  that 
eooception  of  moral  excellence,  which 
m  to  distinguish  what  is  splendid  from 
is  solid.  But,  sooner  or  later,  history 
justice.  She  snatches  from  oblivion,  or 
I,  the  fome  of  tboie  virtuous  men, 

VdL.  n.  4 


whatever  was  dazzling,  in  character,  or  shi- 
ning in  action ;  exagg(*rate<l  heroic  quali- 
ties, immortalized  patriotism,  and  deified 
courage.  But,  inntead  of  making  their  he- 
roes patterns  to  men,  they  lessened  the  util- 
ity of  their  example,  by  elevating  them  into 

gOils. 

Hence  however  arose  the  first  idea  of  his- 
tory ;  ofsnatching  the  dreds  of  illustrious 
men  from  the  delusions  of  fable  ;  of  bring- 
ing down  extravagant  powers,  and  preter- 
natural faculties,  within  the  limits  of  human 

*  Beginning  of  TacituB*e  Ufo  of  Agricola. 
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nature  aoJ  poiiibility ;  and  n  .  ._„  _ 
cliarged  cliaracten  to  the  iia«  and  ihu 
real  Jife  ;  gliiia^  proportion,  onler  antj 
ran^mcDt  lo  tlie  widett  wsheme  of  act 
and  In  [tie  most  esteoded  duration  of  tin 


CITAP.  VI. 
Lntei—  Egypt— Per  itn. 
IIi;t  tiowever  Ihe  Sctiom  of  poe'jj  mi 
Ii3T«  frivGD  beinff  to  hialorj- ;  it  wax  Bag« 
lilical   iristilulion*,  good  E:o»crnnient«, 
wi'e  tnm,  irbich  formed  both  its  solid  bi 
nnd  ittTaluable  lupentmclnre.      And 
frixn  Ibe  labnun  of  anctent  legislator!, 
cilahlishnient  of  itatea,    the  rouodatioo 
cnvcrnmeni*.  and  the  progreia  of  civil « 
oiy,  (hat  ne  are  to  took  for  mure  real  grt 
ness,  and  more  useful  instmclion,  than  fr 
nil  Ihe  eitravagani  exploits  recorded  in 
labtilous  a^es  of  antiquitj. 

So  deep  is  the  reverenlial  awe  which  m 
kind  have  uniformly  blended  with  the  ii 
of  laws,  that  almost  all  civilized  nalii 
liave  affected  to  wrap  up  Ihe  ori^n  of  th 
in  the  obscurity  of  a  deroni  mystery,  anc 
intimate  that  they  sprang  from  a  div 
source.  This  has  arisen  partly  from  a  Ii 
of  the  marrellous,  ioherenl  in  the  bnir 


original  in  the  trachless  paths  of  impenet 
lile  antiquity.  Orthe  former  of  those  tnst 
alegistalor,  like  Numa,  who  had  deep  vie 
and  who  knew  bow  much  the  people  rei 
ranee  whatever  is  mysterious,  would  natur 
ly  avail  himself.  And  his  supposed  divi 
cammuoicalion  was  founded  in  bis  consn 
male  knowlsd^  of  Ihe  human  mind  ; 
knon'tede:e  which  a  wise  prince  will  alwE 
turn  to  good  account. 

But,  however  the  myilerionsncss  of  t 
orig^io  of  laws  may  excite  the  reverence 
the  vulgar,  it  is  the  wise  only  who  will  di 
Tenerate  their  sanctity,  as  Ibey  alone  can  s 
preciale  their  value.  Laws  are  provide 
tially  designed,  not  only  to  be  the  best  m 
EidiaiT  aid  of  Reli^on,  where  she  is  opei 
-tivB,  but  to  be  in  some  sort  her  substilatc, 
those  instances  where  her  own  direct  opei 
tions  might  be  ioeSectual,  For,  even  whe 
the  immediate  law  of  God  is  little  regard* 
the  civil  code  may  be  externally  efficiei 
from  its  saoctions  treingmore  visible,  nalp 
blc.  tangible.  And  human  laws  are  diret 
ly  fitted  to  restrain  (he  oulward  actsofthot 
whose  hearts  are  not  inflnenced  by  tbet 
vine  injunctions.  Laws,  therefore,  are  (' 
surest  fences  of  the  best  bleisingB  of  civi 
zed  life.  They  bind  society  together,  wfai 
they  strenglhen  the  sepaittte  interests 
those  whom  they  reciprocally  unite.  Thi 
tie  the  hands  of  depredation  in  the  poor,  ai 
of  oppression  in  the  rich ;  protect  the  wet 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  powerfi 
nnd  draw  their  sacred  shelter  round  all  th 
is  dear  in  domestic,  or  valuable  in  social  li( 
They  are  the  truest  guardians  of  (be  dignr 
of  the  throne,  and  the  onlr  raniparf  of  tl 
lihprir  of  the  peoflp. 


On  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  iaw  of  rev* 
elation  (where  revelation  is  known}  all  hu- 
man laws  ought  to  depend.  That  a  mle  of 
civil  conduct  sbonid  be  prescribed  to  man, 
by  Ihe  state  in  which  be  lives,  is  made  nece*- 
sary  by  nature,  as  well  as  sanctioned  by  rev- 
elation. Were  man  an  inialated  being,  tfae 
law  of  nature,  and  of  rerelatioa,  would  «if- 
licefbrhim;  but,  for  aggregate  man,  sodm- 
thing  more  than  even  municiFAl  law*  be- 
comes requisite.  Divided  as  human  beings 
are,  into  separate  state*,  and  societies,  con- 
nected among  themselves,  but  disconnected 
with  other  stales,  each  requires  with  relation 
to  the  other,  certain  general  rules,  called  Ibe 
tatr  of  nations,  as  much  as  each  state  needs 
respecting  itself,  those  distinct  codes,  which 
are  suited  to  their  own  particular  exigencies. 
On  Ihe  whole,  then,  as  the  natural  sense  of 
weakness  and  fear  impels  man  to  seek  the 
protection,  and  the  blessing  of  laws,  lo  from 
Ihe  experience  of  that  protsclimi,  and  the 
sense  of  that  blessing,  bis  reason  derive*  the 
most  powerful  argumeut  to  de»ire  their  per- 
petuation ;  and  hu  providential  destiny  be- 
[M>mes  bis  choice. 

If,  therefore,  we  would  Imly  estimate  the 
'alue  of  laws,  let  u*  figure  to  ourselves  Ibe 
niserv  of  that  stat&of  nature  in  which  there 
ihould  be  no  law,  but  that  of  the  strangest ; 
>o  judge  to  determine  right,  or  to  punish 
•rong;  to  redress  suffering,  or  to  repel  in - 
ury ;  to  protect  the  weak,  or  to  control  the 
Mwerful. 

jr,  under  the  prevalence  of  a  false,  and 
:ven  absord  religion,  several  ancient  aWes, 
hat  of  Fgypl  in  particular,  subsisted  in  so 
nuch  splendor*  for  so  bmg  a  period,  and  af- 
erwards  sunk  io(o  such  abject  depression, 
be  causes  of  both  are  obvious.  The  laws 
if  ancient  Egypt  were  proverbial  for  their 
Hsdom.  It  has  not  escaped  several  chris- 
ian  historians  that  it  was  the  human  praise 
<f  him  who  was  ordained  to  be  the  l^isla- 
or  of  God's  own  people,  that  A*  smu  wtilled 
n  all  Ihe  Uamimg  of  tht  Egypliaiu.  And 
t  was  meant  to  oonfer  an  high  sulaginiD  on 
iie  wisest  oftha  kings  oflsrael,  that  bit  wia- 
om  eclipsed  thatofEgypt. 

The  laws  of  this  state  to  strongly  enforced 
lercy,  Ibat  they  punished  with  death  Iboee 
rbo  refused  to  save  the  life  of  a  fellow-crea- 
are  if  attacked,  when  it  was  in  their  power. 
'he  justice  of  tkie  Egyptian  law*  wm  so  in- 
exible.  that  the  kinn  obliged  the  judges  to 
near  thai  they  would  never  depart  from  Ibe 
rinciples  of  rectitude,  though  even  in  obe- 

•It  istoh«  obtcrned  that  thii  splendor  nil adrs 
>  the  proiperity  ntiiing  from  wise  palitical  insti- 
ilioni  merely  ;  for  the  prisile  morils  of  Egypt 
lUtl  hate  borne  some  proportion  tn  her  corrupt 
lolatrr,  which  inerwsrdsbccime  of  Ihe  most  de. 
LBd  prepoiterout  kind.  Her  wtsduii,  we 
efore  infer,  wm  ehieflypotftinii  wiiimi. 
.«  monJity  acema  to  have  been,  in  a  good  emsi- 
re,  cuilivated  with  s  viowlo  ag^rindiie  the  sUle, 
id  in  violalian  of  many  aalural  feehnga,  aa  wu 
le  caHin  Sparta.  Egypt  wai  a  well  eampacted 
ililicol  socioty,  and  her  virtue  appears  to  have 
icn  the  eficci  of  political  discipline.  In  enmner- 
ing  her  merilB,  Durohieel  is  (n  prrivp  (h*  prrnt 
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dimce  to  (he  royal  command.  Tbeir  respect 
fcr  indhridual  Tirtae,  and  for  that  repatatioo 
vfaich  followa  it,  was  so  fa^h,  that  a  kind  of 
BOfftl  ioqnisttioQ  was  appointed,  on  the 
death  of  erer?  citizen,  to  inquire  what  sort 
of  life  he  had  nred,  that  his  memory  might 
be  accordingly  had  in  honour  or  detestation. 
From  the  rerdict  of  this  solemn  tribunal, 
Sfeo  their  kings  themselTes  were  not  ex- 
BppteJ. 

Tike  whole  aim  and  end  of  education 
among  then  was  to  inspire  a  yeneration  for 
oorEm5niE2fT  and  aaLioioif.  They  had  a 
bw  which  assigned  some  employment  to 
ererj  iodiTidnal  of  the  state*  And  though 
the  genins  of  our  free  constitution  woiud 
justly  reprobate  what  indeed  its  temperate 
and  jodicioiis  restraints  render  unnecessary 
moBg  oa,  that  clause  which  directed  that 
the  emplovment  should  be  perpetuated  in 
the  same  mmilr,  yet,  perhaps,  the  serere 
moralist,  with  the  example  of  the  well-order- 
ed eoremnient  of  Egypt  before  his  eyes, 
■mt  reasonably  dooot  whether  a  law,  the 
cflect  of  which  was  to  keep  men  in  their 
pbces,  tboorii  it  might  now  and  then  check 
the  career  m  a  lofty  genius,  was  not  a  much 
less  iDJnry  to  society  than  the  free  scope 
which  was  afforded  to  the  turbulent  ambition 
of  every  aspiring  spirit  in  the  Greek  democ- 
rsciea.  Bossoet,  who  has,  perhaps,  penetra- 
ted mote  deeply  into  these  subjects  than  al- 
most any  modem,  has  pronounced  Egypt  to 
be  the  mntain  of  all  political  wisdom. 

What  afterwards  plunred  the  Egyptians 
into  calamity,  and  brought  final  dissolution 
so  their  government  ?  It  was  a  departure 
from  Its  constitutional  principles ;  it  was  the 
aeglect  and  contempt  of  those  venerable 
hirs  which  for  sixteen  cenlturiee  had  consti- 
tited  their  g^ory  and  their  happiness.  They 
eifihanyed  the  kwe  of  their  wise  domestic 
imtitatioDs  for  the  ambition  of  subduing  dis- 
liaC  ooontries.  One  of  their  most  heroic 
Mrereigiis  (as  is  not  unusual)  was  the  instru- 
■wt  of  tbeir  mtdbrtunes.  Sesosiris  was 
nrmitted  by  Dtrine  Proridence  to  diminish 
■•  tme  glory  of  E^ypt,  by  a  restless  ambi- 
lo  extend  her  territory.  This  splendid 
aJiandooed  the  real  grandeur  of  gov- 
_  wisely  at  home  for  the  folse  ^lory  of 
fcieigii  conquests,  which  detained  him  niac 
Jitrs  in  distant  climates.  At  a  remote  pcri- 
ti,  the  people,  weary  of  the  blessingrs  they 
bri  so  long  enjoyed  under  a  single  monarch, 
Vfakened  the  royal  power,  by  dividing  it 
Mong  multiplied  sovereigns. 

What  exalted  the  ancient  Persians  to  such 
hifiBf  foine?  The  eouityand  strict  execii- 
fmJt  their  laws,  ft  was  their  sovereign 
Main  of  folsdiood  in  their  public  transac- 
ims.  Their  coosidering  fraud  as  the  most 
liynidiiig  of  vices,  and  thus  transfusing  the 
— It  of  tbeir  lairs  into  their  conduct.  It 
thot  love  of  justice  (modem  statesmen 
**  do  well  to  imitate  &e  example)  which 
them  oblige  themselves  to  commend 
ftivirtiiei  of  their  enemies.  It  was  such  an 
ttiordmaiy  feopect  for  education,  that  no 
^mnm  was  erer  ezpreentiNl  for  young  persons 


I  who  died  uninstructed.  It  was  by  p^yingf 
such  ao  attention  to  the  children  ot'  the  sove- 
reign, that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  tiiey  wou; 
placed  under  the  care  of  four  statesmen  who 
excelled  in  different  talents.  By  one  they 
were  instructed  in  the  principles  of  jublice*; 
by  another  they  were  taught  to  subdue  sen- 
suality ;  by  a  third  they  were  initiated  in  the 
art  of  cpovemment ;  and  by  a  fourth  in  the 
duties  of  religion.  Plato  has  given  a  beau- 
tiful sketch  of  this  accomplished  and  sublime 
education. 

It  will  be  found  that  nearly  the  same  cau- 
sei  which  forwarded  the  ruin  of  Egypt,  con- 
tributed to  destroy  Persia ;  a  dereliction  of 
those  fundamental  principles  of  legislation 
and  morals  to  which  it  bad  been  indebted  fur 
its  long  prosperity  and  grandeur 

But  be  it  remembered,  that  the  best  hu- 
man laws  will  not  be  exempt  from  the  im- 
perfection inseparably  bouna  up  with  aU  hu- 
man things.  Let  us  beware,  however,  of 
those  innovators  who,  instead  of  carefully 
improving  and  vigorously  executing  those 
laws  which  are  already  established,  adopt  no 
remedies  short  of  destruction  ;  tolerate  no 
improvement  short  of  creation ;  who  are 
carried  away  by  a  wild  sclieme  of  visionary 
perfection,  which,  if  it  could  any  where  be 
found  to  exist,  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  projects  of  men  who  disdain  to 
avail  themselves  of  ancient  experience  and 
progressive  wisdom.  Thuc\*dides  was  a  pol- 
itician of  another  cast ;  for  he  declared, 
that  even  indiiTerent  laws,  vigilantly  execu- 
ted, were  superior  to  the  best  that  were  not 
properly  obeyed.  Those  modern  reformists, 
who  affect  to  be  in  raptures  with  the  Greek 
republics,  would  do  well  to  imitate  the  delib- 
eration, the  slowness,  the  doubt  with  which 
the  founder  of  the  Athenian  legislation  in- 
troduced his  laws.  Instead  of  those  sudden 
and  instantaneous  constitutions  we  have  wit- 
nessed, which,  disdaining  the  slow  growth  of 
moral  births,  have  started  at  once,  full 
grown,  from  the  brain  of  the  projector,  and 
were  as  suddenly  superseded  as  rapidly  pro- 
duced ;  Solon  would  not  suffer  a  single  law 
to  be  determined  on  and  accepted  till  the 
first  charm  of  novelty  was  past,  and  the  first 
heat  of  enttiusiasm  bad  cooled.  What 
would  the  same  capricious  theorists  say  to 
that  reverence  with  which  the  Egyptians, 
above  cited,  regarded  antiquity,  example, 
custom,  law,  prescription  f  This  sage  peo- 
ple considered  every  political  novelty  with  a 
jealousy  equal  to  the  admiration  with  which 
it  is  regarded  by  the  new  school.  Trial, 
proof,  experience,  was  the  slow  criterion 
by  which  they  ventured  to  decide  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  any  institution.  \^ile,  to  the 
licentious  innovator,  antiquity  is  ignorance, 
custom  is  tyranny,  order  is  intolerance,  laws 
are  chains.  But  the  end  has  corresponded 
with  the  beginning.  Their  *  baseless  fab- 
rics' have  fallen  to  pieces  before  they  were 
well  reared  ;  and  have  exposed  their  superfi- 
cial, but  self-sufficient  builders  to  the  jiut 
derision  of  mankind. 
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CHAP.  VH. 
Greece, 
When  wc  contemplate  Greece,  and  espe 


aside  the  popular  power,  his  attention  was 
directed  to  devest  it,  as  much  as  possible,  of 
its  mischief,  by  the  entrenchments  that  he 
strove  to  cast  about  it.     Kis  sagacious  mind 


ciall^  when  we  fix  pur  eyes  on  Athens    our  anticipated  the  ill  effects  of  thTt  republican 
admiration  is  strongly,   1  had  almost  said,  is  [  restlessness,  that  at  length  completely  over- 
irresistibly  excited,  in  reflecting,  that  such  j  turned  the  state  which  it  had  so  often  me- 
adiramutiye  spot  concentrated  within  itself,  n^ced,  and  so  constaiitl?  distracted, 
whatever  is  great  and  eminent  in  almost  ev- ;      xhis  unsettled  goveriimeot,  which  left  the 


ery  point  of  view;  whatever  confers  dis- 
tinction on  the  human  intellect ;  whatever  is 
calculated  to  inspire  wonder,  or  communi- 
cate delight  Athens  was  the  pure  well- 
head of  (Hjetry  : 

Hither,  as  to  their  fountain,  other  stars 
Repairing,  in  their  golden  urus  draw  light. 

It  was  the  theatre  ot  arms,  the  cradle  of  the 
arts,  the  school  o(  philosophy,  and  tlie  par- 
ent of  eloquence. 
To  be  regarded  as  the  masters  in  learn 


country  perpetually  exposed  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  tew,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  many, 
was  never  bound  together  by  any  principle 
of  union,  by  any  bond  of  interest,  common 
to  the  whole  communitv,  except  when  the 
general  danger,  for  a  time,  annihilated  the 
distinction  of  separate  interests.  The  re- 
straint of  laws  was  feeble ;  the  laws  them- 
selves were  often  contradictory ;  often  ill 
administered ;  popular  intrigues,  and  tumult- 
uous al^semblies,  frequently  obstructing  their 


ing,  the  oracle  of  taste,  and  the  standard  of  ■  operation.      The  noblest  services  were  not 


politeness,  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  is  a 
splendid  distinction.  But  it  is  a  pestilent 
mischief,  when  the  very  renown  attending 
such  brilliant  advantages  becomes  the  vehi- 
cle for  carrying  into  other  countries  the  de- 
praved manners  by  which  these  pre-eminent 


seldom  rewarded  with  imprisonment,  exile, 
or  assassination.  Under  every  change,  con- 
fiscation and  proscription  were  never  at  a 
stand ;  and  the  only  way  of  effacing  the  im- 
pression of  any  revolution  which  had  produ- 
ced tliese  outrages,  was  to  promote  a  new 


advantages  are  accompanied.  This  was  con-  one,  which  engendered  in  its  turn,  fresh  out- 
fessedly  the  case  of  Greece  with  respect  to  !  rages,  and  improved  upon  the  antecedent 
Rome.     Iloine  had  conquered  Greece  by  her!  disorders. 


arms ;  but  whenever  a  subjugated  country 
contributes,  by  her  vices,  to  enslave  the 
state  which  conquered  her,  she  amply  re- 
venges herself. 

But  the  perils  of  this  contamination  do  not 
terminate  with  their  immediate  consequen- 
ces. The  ill  effects  of  Grecian  manners  did 
not  cease  with  the  corruptions  which  they 
engendered  at  Rome.  There  is  still  serious 
danger,  lest,  while  the  ardent  and  high  spirit- 
ed young  reader  contemplates  Greece  only 
through  the  splendid  medium  of  her  heroes 
and  her  artists,  her  poets  and  her  orators ; 
while  his  imagination  is  fired  with  the  glories 
of  conquest,  and  captivated  with  the  charms 
of  literature,  that  he  may  lose  sight  of  tlie 
disorders,  the  corruptions,  and  the  crimes,  bv 
vrhich  Athens,  the  famous  seat  of  arts  and  of 
fetters,  was  dishonoured.  May  he  not  be 
tinctured  [allowing  for  change  of  circum- 
stances] with  something  of  that  spirit  which 
inflamed  Alexander,  when,  as  he  was  passing 
the  Hydaspes,  he  enthusiastically  exclaimed. 
*  O  Athenians !  could  you  believe  to  what 
dangers  I  expose  myself,  for  the  sake  of  be- 
inr  celebrated  by  you !' 

Many  of  the  Athenian  vices  originated  in 
the  very  nature  of  their  constitution ;    in  ,. .       ,  «    ,-    , 

the  very  spirit  of  that  turbulent  democracy  "us  talent  gave  to  the  popular  leaders,  and 
which  Solon  could  not  restrain,  nor  the  ^"**  *  powerful  engine  their  demagogues 
ablest  of  his  successors  control.  The  great  posf^^^j'*  to  work  upon  the  passions  of  the 
founder  of  their  legislation  felt  the  dangers  multitude,  who  competed  their  popular  as- 
inseparable  from  the  democratic  form  of  gov-  semblies ;  when  we  reflect  on  the  character 
cmment,  when  he  declared,  *  that  he  had  not  <>»  those  crowds,  on  whom  this  stirring  elo- 
given  them  the  best  laws,  but  the  best  which  q"«nce  was  exercised,  and  remember  that 
they  were  able  to  bear.'  In  the  very  estab-  ^"®*'"  opinion  decided  on  the  fiite  of  the  coun- 
lishment  of  his  institutions,  he  betrayed  his  try  :  all  this  wiU  contribute  to  account  for 
aistrust  of  this  species  of  government,  by  ^"®  frequency  and  violence  of  the  public 
those  guards  and  ramparts  which  he  was  so  commotions,  and  naturally  explams  why 
awiduous  in  providing  and  multiplying,  that  rhetorical  genius,  which  shed  so  bnght 
Knowing  himself  to  be  incapable  of  setting  *  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^®  country,  was,  from  the  nature 


By  this  light  and  capricious  people,  acute 
in  their  feelings,  carried  away  by  every  sud- 
den gust  of  passion,  as  mutable  in  their  opin- 
ions as  unjust  in  their  decisions,  the  most  il- 
lustrious patriots  were  first  sacrificed,  and 
then  honoured  with  statues;  their  heroes 
were  murdered  as  traitors,  and  then  rever- 
enced as  gods.  This  wanton  abuse  of 
authority,  this  rash  injustice,  and  fruitles  re- 
pentance, would  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  lodgring  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  vain  and  variable  populace,  in- 
constant in  their  very  vices,  perpetually  vi- 
brating between  irretrievable  crimes  and  in- 
effectual regrets. 

That  powerful  oratory,  which  is  to  us  so 
just  a  subject  of  admiration,  was,  doubtless, 
no  inconsiderable  cause  of  the  public  disor- 
ders. And  to  that  eiquisite  talent,  which ^ 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  boasts  of  Athens,* 
we  may  look  for  one  principal  source  of  her 
disorders : 

ThoRfi  cncients,  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  the  fierce  Democracy, 
Shook  th*  araenal,  and  fiilmiiiM  over  Greece 
To  Maccdon  and  Artaxerxes*  throne. 

When  we  consider  what  mighty  influence 
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tf  (be  coiulitDlioa,   frequently  the  iattra-  |  m 
■ntof  ccHnnbiDg  it.  i '' 

While  the  bislier  clam,  id  many  of  Ihe  | 
Gtcok  repuUio,  teemed  wilboul  acniple  to| 
wren  IMtr  inferior*,  Ibe  popul.ice  of, 
Aaeu  comnKHily   eseried  the  same  limtile  i 

Kt  of  reeenimoDt  against  their  leaden. — < 
ipctition,  circa  ID  rentioa,  liiig^alioD,  ere-  | 
tj  trtjuce  of  private  fraud,  erery  htratagein 
rf  penoual  injustice,  filled  up  the  short  in- 1 
lerraliof  fotcieo  wars  and  public  coiitesla. 
Ifcv  ftrikinKly  is  St  Puis  definitian  of! 
dot  ligbt  acd  frirolous  propensity  of  the  [ 
Jibeoiuu  which  led  tbem  to  pass  the  day  i 
tilj  '  to  bear  or  tell  some  new  thing.'   illua- 

'by  Plutarch's  relation  of  tbe  illiterate  I 

I,  wbu  ToieJ   Ariitides  to  iLe  punish- 
nvl  of  the  Ostraciim !     When  Ihis  great 
■Ml  n»— tinnrtt  tiii  accuser    wbetber   Aris- 
Ues  Waver  injured  him  f    He  re|>lied,  so 
brfrotn  it,  ^t  fie  did  not  even  know  him, 
nif  he  iraa  quite  iMtaried  out   iritb  hearing 
Unmerr  where  called  tlie  jutl.     Besides 
thu  iptrit  of  airy   which  is  peculiarlv  alive 
in  imtn*  iiirini.  iri  hnrr  hnnl  1liin  excellcot 
penoD  calumniated  would  have  been   a  re- 
fiMkiag'  Dwehy.  and  hare  enabled   him,  to 
'da  new  thing.' 
Thai  mntocate  fondness  for  sceoio  diver- 
oat  which  led  the    Athenians  not   only  to 
ipiptipartof  iLe  public  money  to  tlic  sup- 
port of  tbe  theatres,  and  to  pay  for  the  ad- 
mboiaD  of  the   populace,  hut  also  made   it  a 
capital  crime  to  divert  lhi«  fund  to  any  oth- 
ice.  ereo  to  the  service  of  the  state. 
ed  wax  this  applicatioo  of  it  deemed 
m  another  coocurrent  cause  of  the  profli- 
pcy  of  public  maaoer«  •    The  abuse*  to 
vluch  this  anirersal  invitation  to  luxury  and 
tfleoen  led :  tiie  licentious ness  o 
IvdBnocralic  spirit,  wbicb  madt 
MMea  claim  as  a  ri^ht  to  partah 
II  of  the  bigheat ;  the  pern 
M  of  some   of  the  comic 
Mknooded  license  introduced  by 
fta  ndnptoooiDen   of  their  mi 
■baardinary  effects  it  would  be 
kklieve,   were  t)>ey  not  conlin 
IMnl  voice   of  antiquity  :   all 
twiior  circumstances  induced 
liM  of    iDurata   of    wliich   less  i 
tmtrie*  do  not  often  present  a 
IV  profane  and  impure   AristO| 
adosd,  while  the  virtue 


I  bfiug  ri 


■  panon  and  i^oviTament,  by  I 

■  wilk  theil  own  money,'  eHectii 
kIWr  nalunl  levity  aiid  idlRncgi 
tlhsir  morait.— The  culen  of  a 
■ahaiebecn  tfio  ikilful  adepts 


SI,  am  imeiainilMl  multhwh 
Minpened;  aod  in  ordcrio  i 
of  tke  iowBT  cUa  at  the  eip 
■orala,  the  price  of  tbese  J 
■fvd  an  low  u  alnuMt  loemi 
nf  the  Athenian  po| 


perhaj^  the  delight  which  llie  Athenians  took 
in  the  impious  and  oQensively  loose  wit  of 
this  dramatic  poet  rendered  lliem  more  deaf 
lo  tbe  voice  oi'  that  virtue  which  was  taught 
by  Plato,  and  of  thai  liberty  in  ».bich  they 
bad  once  g-loned,  and  whicn  Demottheset 
continued  1o  thunder  in  ttieir  ears  Their 
rage  for  sensual  pleasure  remlered  them  a 
fit  object  for  the  projects  of  Phihp,  and  a 
ready  prey  to  the  attacks  of  Ali-xander. 

lu  lamenling,  however,  the  corraptioni  of 
the  theatre  in  Athens,  justice  compels  us  to 
acknowledge,  that  her  immort:^!  tragic  poets, 
by  their  chasle  and  manly  com  posit  ions,  fur- 
nish  a  noble  ciceptioo.  In  no  country  has 
decency  and  purity,  and,  to  the  disgrace  of 
Cliristian  countries.  let  it  he  added,  have 
momlily,  and  eren  pieiy.  been  so  generally 
prevalent  in  any  theatrical  compositions  as  in 
what 

her  lofty  grave  trnpfdianii  tiughl 

or  cnorjl  prujoncc' 

Yet.  in  paytnr  a  just  and  warm  tribute  In 
the  mora)  excellencies  of  these  sublime  dra- 
matists, is  not  an  answer  provided  to  that 
long  agitated  question,  Wliether  the  stage 
can  be  iodecd  maile  a  schuol  of  morals  i  Nu 
question  ba  '  evtr  a  fairpr  chance  for  decic- 
ion  than  was  here  aifonled.  If  it  be  allowed 
that  there  never  was  a  more  profligate  city 
than  Athens;  if  it  be  equally  Indisputable 
thai  never  country  possessed  more  unext^p- 
tionable  dramatic  poets  than  Eschylus,  Sc^ 
pViocles  and  Euripides  ;  if  (he  same  city  thus 
at  once  produced  the  best  physicians  and  the 
worst  oalieats,  what  is  the  result^  Do  the 
Alheuian  annals  record  that  any  class  or 
condition  of  ciliz.ens  were  actuallv  rrformed 
by  constantly  frequenting,  we  had  almost 
said,  by  constantly  living  m  the  theatre  ? 

Plutarch,  who  severrlf  condemns  the 
Athenians,  had  too  just  a  judgment  to  cen- 
sure either  the  excellence  of  the  poets,  or 
the  good  taste  of  the  i-eople  who  admired 
them.  Rut  he  blames  them  for  that  exces- 
sive passion  for  diversions,  '  which,'  aays  he, 
'  bf  setting  up  a  nev  object  of  attachment, 
bad  nearly  exiinguislied  public  virtue,  and 
made  (hem  moro  anxious  about  the  fate  of  a 
play  than  about  the  fate  of  their  country.'* 

Such  were  the  manneri  which  historians, 
orators,  and  poets  have  consigned  to  immor- 
tal fame  !  Such  were  the  people  for  whom 
our  highly  educated  youth  are  laught  to  feel 
an  enthusiastic  admiration  !  Such  are  (he 
forms  of  government  which  have  excited 
tlieenvy,  and  partly  furuishcJ  the  model  to 
the  bloody  innovators  and  frantic  poMliciana 
of  our  age  I  Madly  lo  glory  in  the  dream  of 
iiberlv,  and  to  be  in  fact  the  victim  of  chang- 
ingtyrants.  hut  unchanging  tyranny.  Thu 
was 'the  coveted  lot  of  ancient  Athens! — 
This  is  the  object  of  reverence,  eulogy,  and 


leRi^e 


d  Fall  of 
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bed  a  peof 


imitation  lo  a  large  portioD  or  modem  E 

Id  reflecllng  on  the  splendid  work*  of  ge 
ius  and  or  arl  in  Athena,  aa  opposed  lo  C 
ncesof  ber  government,  and  the  licentiou 
Item  of  her  iniirala,^i*itl  it  be  thought  : 
adequate  compensation  for  the  corruptio 
of  bolb,  if  ne  grant,  as  we  are  disposed 
do,  in  ila'fullest  eitent,  that  unparallcl 
combination  of  talents,  which  delighted  ai 
infonned  the  rest  of  the  irorld^  Ifive  alk 
that  this  elegance  of  taatc  spread  go  wid 
and  drscendcd  so  loir,  tliat  ever;  individu 
of  an  Athenian  mob  might,  as  has  been  tl 
umphanlly  asserted,*  be  a  just  critic  of  dr 
matic  compositinn  t  That  the  ear  of  i: 
populace  was  so  nicely  tuned  and  so  refio' 
a  judge  of  the  delicacies  of  pronunciatio 
tbat  an  Attic  berb-tvoroan  could  delect  t' 

trorincial  accent  of  a  learned  pbilosopbei 
I  it  even  a  sufficient  compensation,  cxqi 
iile  as  we  allow  the  graliScation  to  ha' 
been,  that  tlie  spcclalor  might  range  amoi 
the  statues  of  Ljaippua,  or  the  pictures 
Apelles,  or  the  critic  cnjo;  the  Etill  more  i 
tellectual  luxury  of  listening  to  an  oration 
Demosthenes,  of  a  ecene  of  Eunuides.' 
while  the  rulers  of  lo  accomplished  : 
were  in  general  dissolute,  t^rannii 
presaive,  and  unjust ;  and  the  people  thei 
selves  universally  sunk  into  the  most  degr 
ded  state  of  maancra  ;  immersed  in  the  Is 
excess  of  effeminacy  ;  debased  by  the  m( 
excessive  sensuality,  fraud,  idleness,  avaric 
gaming,  and  debauchery  ? 

ir  here  and  there  the  eye  is  relieved,  ai 
the  feelings  are  refreshed,  with  Iho  casi 
appearance  of  a  Miltiades,  a  Ciniun.an  Ar 
tides,  a  Socrates,  a  Phocion,  or  a  Xenophoi 
yet  these  thinly  scattered  stars  serve  les* 
retrieve  the  Athenian  chamcler,  by  Ibi 
■olitary  Instre,  or  even  bv  their  confluent  i 
diance.  than  to  uvcrivbclm  it  with  disgra< 
by  the  atrocious  injustice  with  which  the 
bright  laminarics  were  treated  bj  thi 
country.  The  euloginm  of  the  citizen  is  t 
lalire  of  the  (tale 

While  we  observe  that  Greece  first  b 
vame  powerful,  rich,  and  great,  through  t 
eoergy  of  her  people,  and  the  vigour  of  h 
character,  and  iJiat  this  very  greatne 
power,  and  riches,  have  a  natural  bias  I 
wards  corruption  ;  that  while  they  bapp 
tend  to  produce  and  nourish  tbosearts,  whi 
in  their  just  measure  are  the  best  embellii 
roents  of  a  uation  ;  yet  carried  to  exce 
and  misapplied  to  vicious  purposes,  tend 
weaken  and  corrupt  it ;  that  Athens,  by  fa 

Stiblic  and  private  vices,  and  by  her  verv  i 
Dement  in  politeness,  and  her  devotedni 
lothc  arts,  not  only  precipitated  her  oi 
ruin, — but  by  the  trans plantatinn  of  the 
arts,  encumbered  with  thine  vices,  ullimal 
ly  contributed  to  ruia  Rome  also.  Wh 
we  take  this  retrospect,  we,  of  this  higi 
fkvoured  laud,  may  receive  an  awful  adbi 
nitioit ;  we  may  make  a  moat  instructi 
comparison  of  our  — 


ipect  to  a  neighbouring  nation, — a  nation 
which,  under  tbe  rapidly -stiiding  form  of  ev- 
ery mode  of  government,  from  tbe  deipotisiR 
of  absolute  monarchy  to  a  republican  anar- 
chy, to  which  the  royal  tyranny  waa  com- 
parative freedom  : — and  oow  again,  in  tbe 
cluaing  scene  of  this  changeful  drama,  to  tbe 
heavy  subjugation  of  military  despotism,  bas 
never  ceased  to  bo  the  object  of  childish  ad- 
miration, of  pasnionate  fondness,  and  servile 

lo  persons,  too,  whose  rank  giving  them  Ae 
greatest  stake  in  it,  have  most  to  risk  by  tbe 
assimilation  with  her  mannen,  and  most  to 
lose  bv  the  adoption  of  her  principles.  And 
though,  through  the  special  providence  and 
undeserved  mercies  of  God,  we  have  with- 
atood  the  flood  of  revolutionary  doctrines, 
let  us,  taking  warning  from  tbe  resemblance 
above  point^  out,   no  longer  persist,  as  in 


1  situation  with   i 


*  See  ID  elegant  paper  ia  the  Adventorer, 
wUeh  mnB  of  these  iriitmph^of  Aihraaare 


.  .  __.  _  .  fiUupthe 
onrdanger,her  pictures,  and  her  stalaa, 
not  the  fruits  of  her  own  genius — for  here 
the  comparison  with   Athens  tails — but  tbe 

E binder  of  her  usurpation,  and  the  spoils  of 
er  injustice,  by  holding  out  new  baits  to  onr 
curiosity,  and  new  attractions  to  our  admira- 
tion, are  in  danger  of  fatally  and  finally  ac- 
complishing the  resemblance.  May  Ibe 
omen  be  averted  ! 

Among  the  numberless  lessons  wbich  ae 
may  derive  from  the  slcdyofGreciab  history, 
there  is  one  which  cannot  be  too  often  incul- 
cated, more  especially  as  it  ia  a  fact  little  re- 
liahed  by  many  of  onr  more  refined  wits  and 
politicians, — we  mean  the  emir  of  ascribing 
to  arts,  to  literature,  and  to  politeness,  that 
power  of  softening  and  correcting  the  hu- 
man heart,  which  is,  in  truth,  the  exclusive 
prerogativeofre/ijion.  Really  tomend  the 
heart,  and  purify  the  principle,  is  a  deeper 
work  than  tbe  most  fininlied  cultivatioo  of 
the  I'ltte  has  ever  been  able  to  effect  The 
polished  Athenians  were  among  the  roost  un- 
just of  mankind  in  their  national  acts,  and 
the  most  cruel  towards  their  allies.  They 
remarkably  exemplify  tlie  tendency  of  aet- 
ing  m  a  body,  to  leasen  each  man's  individu- 
al consciousness  of  guilt  or  cruelty.  This 
polite  people,  in  their  political  capacity, 
committed,  without  scruple,  actions  of  almost 
unparalleled  barbarity.  • 

Every  reflecting  class  of  British,  and  es- 
pecially of  Christian  readers,  will  not  fail  to 
peruse  the  annals  of  this  admired  republic 
with  seotiments  of  deep  gratitude  to  heaven 
for  the  vast  superiority  of  our  own  national, 
civil,  social,  moral,  and  religious  blessings. 
And  they  may  enrich  the  catalogue  with  tbat 
one  additional  advantage,  which  Xenophoa 
thought  was  all  that  Athens  wanted,  and 
whichwcpossess  — Weareon  hland.*  The 
sound  and  sober  politician  will  see  most 
strongly  illustrated,  in  tbe  evila  of  tbe  Athe- 
nian state  (though  dissimilar  in  some  respects 
from  modern  democracy)  the  blessiogs  of  oac 
representative  govemmeat,  and  of  our  deli- 

•  «rf  Mnntr«<]oieu  Eipril  Am  Loil.  vol.  ii-  p.  ^- 
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1   anj  appraximfttioa  toirardi 

I  eU  mob  govenuiwat,   to  which  noivenal 

~*^~e  >rouU  bs  the  oalural  and  neatanrf 


Tba  ddiole  and  refined  fnnalB  of  our  {»■ 
eoontrj  will  Teel  peculiar  teosalions 
_  hfnlDBM,  io  compaiing  ber  happy  lot 
with  tbe  deyraded  ttate  of  women  in  the  |io- 1 
IHM  afn  ot  Greece.  Condetniied  to  ig- 1 
nnnce,  labour,  aod  obscuritT  i  excluded. 
ftm  ntional  iDtercourae ;  debarred  from 
ciea  ofiiiteUectUBl  improTemerit 
cDJoymeDti  they  never  seem 
the  objecti  of  respect  or  esteen      ship  secured,  aud  that 


pOil;  ofiier  citizens  ;  tlie  rrmarkaUe  sim- 

Silicity  of  their  manuen  ;  llie  habit  of  Irena- 
erriiif;  from  IhetiiBelrcs  to  the  ttste  all  pre- 
teosioan  lo  external  coDSCqueoce  and  splen- 
dor ;  the  strictness  of  her  laws,  and  the  «trik' 
ing  impariiiility  of  tljeir  execuiiuo  ;  that  ia- 
ficxible  regard  to  justice,  which  led  them,  in 
Ibe  early  ages  of  the  republic — so  little  waa 
the  doctrine  of  tiputiaici/  in  icpiitc  amouf 
them — to  iafltct  penalties  on  tbosc  citizens 
who  even  conquered  by  deceit,  and  not  by 
valour;  that  vigilant  allcnlioa  <o  private 
moniJ«  which  the  esti '  ''  '         -    ■■ 


file  a^.. 

companioa.  Their  deprci 
•d  state  iTM,  in  some  measure,  confirmed  I 
iUiheral  legal  institutiiHts ;  and  ibeir  nati 
p«iw  wai  ajiteniaticallv  reatrained  from  i 
•ng  above  one  degTaded  level.  Such  w 
lb*  lot  of  ttiA  nrhioux  part  of  the  icx.  V 
lurbaar  to  oppose  to  Ibis  gloomy  picture  t 
pntigale  renown  to  which  the  bold  prele 
■Mi  at  daring'  vice  elevated  mercenai 
bsaatj  ;  nor  would  we  g'lance  at  the  impu 
topic,  but  to  remind  our  amiable  countr 
vMws,  th>t  immodesty  in  dres*.  contem 
<f  the  H>ber  duties  of  domestic  life,  a  bono 
Iwanietitc  tar  pleasure,  and  a  mi^applii 
dnoUntoIbe  arts,  were  among:  the  ste 
«Udi  led  to  this  systematic  profeu^ion 
'  ~  '  B  profligacy,  and  to  the  ettablig 
f  UMwe  countenanced  corruptio 
d  tbe  more  celebrated,  but  inl 


alforlil 


real  votaries) 
(mior  and  elevating  the  eeneral  standn 
^■oralt,  so  as  considerably  to  rectify  ai 
IMitbe  cooduct  of  those  who  are  not  i 
ntdj  actitaled  by  its  principles.  And,  la; 
h  to  lay  nothing' of  a  pure  church  csta 
HaMri,  so  diametrically  the  reverse  of  tl 
%bnUy  blind  and  ignorant  rite^  of  Alh 
Mi  wofwitp,* — who  can  contemplate,  wit 
M  ttuikhl  heart,  that  large  infusion 
CImiiairity  into  our  national  laws,  whii 
biictlheni  so  inlinitely  above  allcompai 
Ni  >iih  tbe  admired  codes  of  Lycnrrus  ai 
rfSttmil 


^(beHoinans.fnHn  being  ahandfutofbai 

jljj,  raidared  themtelvei  in  a  short  peril 

nbaftbe  anivene ; — if  Borne,  from  beir 

""  a  in  Italy,  became  foremo 

I  arms,  and  at  length  unriva 

macniScence ;  let  it  be  t\ 

tbe  foundations  of  this  erea 

I'Vanhidin  someofthe  eitraordinai 

oTIttat  republic.    The  personal  fri 


berty. 
I  p  ported  by  he 
■These    - 


'.  wbic 


poli- 


tical cons 

true  origin  of  the  Roman  greatuc 
was  tbe  pedestal  on  wbicb  her  colossal  power 
was  erected;  and  though  she  remained  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  even  al  a  lime  when  theco 
virtues  had  begun  to  decline,  the  first  im- 
pulse not  having  ceased  lo  operate,  yet  a  dis- 
cerning eye  might  even  then  perceive  her 
growing  i  n  tern  al  weakness,  and  might  aoti- 
cipata  her  fioal  dissotutioo. 

Republican  Rome,  however,  has  been 
much  too  highly  oanegyrised.  Tbe  Romans 
had,  indeed,  a  public  feeling,  to  which  every 
kind  of  private  aflection  gave  way  ;  and  it 
is  chiefly  on  the  credit  of  their  sacrificinc; 
their  individual  interests  to  tbe  national 
cause,  that  the;  acquired  so  high  a  renown. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that 
the  grand  fundamental  principle  of  the  an- 
cient republics  land  though  it  was  still  more 
st ri king! V  manifest  in  (he  Grecian,  it  was  in 
no  small  degree  the  case  with  rcpublic:in 
Rome)  was  different  from  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  essential  principle  of  the  Britisll 
constitution,  and  even  opposite  lo  it.  In  the 
former  the  public  was  every  thing  ;  the 
rights,  the  comforts,  the  very  existence  of 
inilitidualt,  were  asnoibing.  'Withu*,  hap> 
pily  tbe  case  is  very  ditTercot,  nay  even  ex- 
actly the  reverse.  The  well-being  of  tbe 
whole  community  is  provided  for,  by  effec- 
tually securing  tbe  rights,  the  safety,  the 
comuirts  of  every  individual.  Among  tlie 
ancients,  the  grossest  acta  ofiniuslice  against 
private  persons  were  continually  perpetrated 
and  were  regarded  as  beneath  account,  when 
they  stood  in  tbe  way  of  the  will,  Ibe  inter- 
est, the  aggrandixement,  the  glory  of  the 
state.  In  our  happier  countir.  not  tibe 
meanest  subject  can  be  injuredio  his  per- 
son or  his  possessions.  The  little  stack  of 
the  arlisan.the  peaceful  cottage  of  the  peat- 
ant,  is  secured  to  him  by  tbe  universal  aa|>er- 
iotendance,  and  tbe  strong  protection  of  tbe 
public  force,  The  state  is  jiistlv  considered 
as  made  up  of  an  aggregate  of  particolar 
(amilies  ;  and  it  is  by  securing  the  well-be- 
ing of  each,  that  all  are  pre^rved  in  pros- 
perity. We  could  delight  to  descant  larn- 
ly  on  this  topic  :  and  surely  the  conlempTa- 
tion  could  not  but  warm  Ibe  hearts  of  Britons 
with  lively  gratitude  to  the  author  of  all 
tlieir  bIcssinEpi,  and  with  zealous  attachment 
to  that  constitution,  which  coovevs  and  se- 
cures to  them  tlie  enioymenl  of  such  une- 
(lualled  happiness  !     But  we  dsrp  nnf  cxnn  ■ 
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tiate  in  so  wide  a  field.  Liet  us,  bowever,  re- 
mark the  dcg^ree  io  which  the  beDevoIent 
spirit  of  Christianity  is  transfused  iuto  our 
political  system.  As  it  was  the  f  lory  of  our 
Tclig'iuD  to  take  the  poor  under  her  instruc- 
tion, and  to  administer  her  consolations  to 
the  wretched,  so  it  is  the  beauty  of  our  con- 
stitution tliat  she  considers,  not  as  below  her 
care,  the  seats  of  humble  but  honest  indus- 
try ;  the  peaceful  dwellings,  and  quiet  em- 
ployments of  the  lover  of  domestic  com- 
fort. 

Again — This  vital  spirit  of  our  constitu- 
tion is  favourable  to  virtue,  as  well  as  con- 
ipeniai  with  religion,  and  conducive  to  hap- 
piness. It  checks  that  spirit  of  injustice  and 
oppression  which  is  so  manifest  in  the  coo- 
duct  of  the  ancient  republics  towards  all 
other  nations.  It  tends  to  diflfose  a  general 
sense  of  moral  obligation,  a  continual  refer- 
ence to  the  claims  of  others,  and  our  own 
consequent  obligations  :  in  short,  a  continu- 
al reference  to  the  reai  rights  of  man  ;  a 
term  which,  though  so  shamefully  abused, 
and  converted  into  a  watch- word  of  riot  and 
rebellion,  yet,  truly  and  properly  under- 
stood, is  of  sound  meaning  and  constant  ap- 
plication. By  princes  especially,  these 
rights  should  ever  be  kept  in  remembrance. 
They  were,  indeed,  never  so  well  secured, 
as  by  that  excellent  injunction  of  our  bless- 
ed Saviour,  to  do  to  others  as  %oe  would  have 
them  do  to  tu.  And  to  which  the  apostle's 
brief,  but  comprehensive  directions,  form  an 
admirable  commentary  ;  Honour  all  men — 
Love  your  brethren — Fear  Ood — Honour  the 

kinsT' 

But,  to  return  to  the  Romans ;  their  very 
patriotism,  by  leading  them  to  thirst  for  uni- 
versal empire,  finally  destroyed  them,  being 
1K>  less  fatal  to  the  morab,  than  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  state.  Even  their  vaunted  pub- 
lic spirit  partly  originated  in  the  necessities 
of  their  situation.  They  were  a  little  state, 
surroanded  by  a  multitude  of  other  little 
states,  and  they  bad  no  safety  but  in  union. 
*  Necessity  first  roused  the  renius  of  war, 
and  the  habits  of  experienced  and  sucoess- 
ftil  valonr  'kept  him  awake.  The  love  of 
wealth  and  power,  in  latter  ages,  carried  on 
what  original  bravery  had  begun  ;  till,  in 
the  nnavoidable  vicissitude  of  human  af- 
Imirs,  Rome  perished  beneath  the  weight  of 
that  pile  of  glory  which  she  had  been  so  long 
reariny.'* 

h  Their  laws  and  constitution  were  natural- 
ly calculated  to  promote  their  public  spirit, 
Wdd  to  produce  their  union.  Having  sue* 
•oeeded  in  repellmg  the  attacks  of  the  small 
rival  powers,  and,  by  their  peculiar  fortune, 
or  rather  by  the  designation  of  Providence, 
having  become  the  predominating  power  in 
Italy,  they  proceeded  to  add  conquest  to  con- 
qoest,  making  in  the  pride  of  conscious  su- 
periority, wan  evidently  the  most  unjust. 
T«t  it  must  not  be  denied,  that  the  occupa- 
tioa  which  progressive  conquests  found  for 
the  citizens,  commnnicated  a  peculiar  hardi- 

*  Carlo  Denina  on  the  ancient  Republics  of  It- 


ness  to  the  Roman  character,  and  served  to 
retard  the  gruwth  both  of  luxury  and  fac- 
tion. That  public  spirit  which  might  be 
justified  when  it  applied  itself  to  wars  of  self- 
defence,  became  by  degrees  little  better  than 
the  principle  of  a  band  of  robbers  on  a  great 
scale ;  at  the  best,  of  honourable  robbers, 
who,  for  (he  sake  of  the  spoil,  agree  fairly  to 
co-operate  in  order  to  obtain  it,  and  divide  it 
equally  when  it  is  obtained. 

This  public  spirit  seems  to  have  existed  so 
long  as  there  were  anv  objcx^ts  of  foreign 
ambition  remaining,  and  so  longas  any  sense 
was  left  of  foreign  danger.  Even  in  the 
midst  uf  unlawful  and  unrelenting  war,  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  many  of  the 
ancient  virtues  were  still  assiduously  culti- 
vated ;  the  laws  were  still  had  in  reverence, 
and,  in  spite  of  a  corrupt  polytheism,  and  of 
many  and  great  defects  in  the  morality  and 
tlie  constitution  of  Rome,  this  was  the  salt 
which,  for  a  time,  preserved  her.  The 
firmness  of  character,  and  deep  political  sa- 
gacity of  the  Romans,  seem  to  have  borne 
an  exact  proporiion  to  each  other-  That 
foreseeing  wisdom,  that  penetrating  policy, 
which  led  [Montesquieu  to  observe,  that  tb^ 
conquered  the  world  by  mnximt  and  prtftct- 
plet^  seem  in  reality,  to  have  insured  the 
success  of  their  conquests,  almost  more  than 
their  high  national  valour,  and  their  bold 
spirit  of  enterprize. 

What  was  it  which  afterwards  plunged 
Rome  into  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation, 
and  finally  blotted  her  out  from  among  the 
nations  ?  It  was  her  renouncing  those  mnx' 
ims  and  principles  It  was  her  departure 
from  every  virtuous  and  self-denying  habit. 
It  was  tne  gradual  relaxation  of  private 
morals.  It  was  the  substitution  of  laxnry 
for  temperance,  and  of  a  mean  and  narrow 
selfishness  for  public  spirit.  It  was  a  con- 
tempt for  the  sober  manners  of  the  ancient 
republic,  and  a  dereliction  of  the  old  princi- 
ples of  government,  even  while  the  forms  of 
that  government  were  retained.  It  was  the 
introduction  of  a  new  philosophy  more  &- 
vourable  to  sensuality  ;  it  was  the  importa- 
tion, by  her  Asiatic  proconsuls,  of  every  lux- 
ury which  could  pamper  that  sensuality.  It 
was,  in  short,  the  evils,  resulting  from  those 
two  passions  which  monopolized  their ,  souls, 
the  lust  of  power,  and  the  lust  of  gold. — 
These  passions  operated  on  each  other,  as 
cause  and  effect,  action  and  reaction  ;  and 
produced  that  rapid  corruption  which  Sal- 
lust  describes  with  so  much  spirit— Jlfore« 
majorum  non  paulatim  ttt  antea^  sed  torrentis 
mixio  preripUali,  Profligacy,  venality,  pe- 
culation, oppression  succe  ded  to  that  sim- 
plicity, patriotism,  and  high-minded  disin- 
terestedness, on  which  this  nation  bad  once, 
so  much  valued  itself,  and  which  had  attract- 
ed the  admiration  of  the  world.  So  that 
Rome,  in  the  davs  of  her  pristine  severity  of 
manners,  and  RJome  in  the  last  period  ef  her 
freedom,  exhibits  a  stronger  contrast  than 
will  be  found  between  alnrast  any  two  coun- 
tries. 

This  depravation  does  not  refer  to  solitary 
instances,  to  the  shamelessness  of  a  Yerres, 
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i-rltiCprofliprary  of  aPiso,  but  to  Ihcg'onpral  nation.  Tlic  most  amiable  «>f  llio  Roman 
prarlin*  oi  uvowred  corrnpijon  and  syMern-  palrintK  attributes  tlie  antCK'Otlcnt  huccof** 
ari^r  renalit  J  By  the  ju^l  intl?r"»P"t  of  Provi-  and  jjrandcur  of  his  connJry  to  their  coDvic- 
dence,  the'cojoymejul  of  the  spoila  bronj^ht  tion,  *  that  all  events  are  directed  by  a  Di- 
honic  from  the  conquered  nations  ccimiptcd  vine  Power  ;'*  and  Polyhius,  speaking* 
t'lie  conquerors  ;  and  at  le:»«rth  compelled  mcrHy  as  a  politician,  accuses  some,  in  his 
Rome. in  tier  tarn,  botli  tody  before licr en e-  ajje,  of  rashness  and  absuiiiitv,  for  cndeav- 
micT.  an)  to  bow  down  her  head  under  the  ourinjj  to  extirpate  tlic  fear  of  the  gotls;  de- 
ino^t  intolerable  dome?lic  yoke,  l^oine  liad  ,  clarinjr,  that  wint  others  iield  to  be  an  ob- 
no  more  tlie  spirit  to  make  any  faint  strnj^-  ject  of  di'sp^race,  he  believed  to  be  the  very 
rle  for  li*>erty  after  the  death  of  (lar'sar,  than  lliii^p  by  which  ihe  repuhlic  was  suMained. 
(•rwce  after  that  of  Alexander,  tliounfh  to  lie  ilhistraic^  his  position  by  adducing  the 
each  the  occasion  seemed  to  pre«cnt  itself  conduct  of  the  two  great  states,  one  of  which, 
Neitlier  state  had  virtue  enough  left  to  de-  from  its  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicu- 
icrve,  nr  even  to  def»irc  to  be  free  The,  ma,  had  no  sense  of  religion  left,  and  consc- 
wisdom  of  C'ato  should,  in  the  case  of  Rome, ;  qnently  no  reverence  for  tiie  solemnities  of 
have  discovered  (his;  and  it  should  have  an  oath,  which  the  other  retained  in  its  full 
spared  him  the  fruitless  attempt  to  restore '  force  'If,  amon^r  the  (rreeks.*  eays  he, 
libertv  to  a  cmmtry  which  its  vices  had  en- 1  *•  a  single  talent  only  be  intrusted  to  Ihone 
slaved,  and  have  preserved  him,  even  on  his  who  have  the  management  of  any  of  the 
own  principles,  from  self-destruction.  I  public  money,  though  they  give  ten  written 

Amon<^  the  causes  of  the  political  scrvi-  ■  sureties,  with  as  many  seals,  and  twice  as 
fide  of  Rome  may  be  reckoned,  in  a  consid- !  many  witnesses,  they  ^ircunnhlr.  to  discharge 
crable  dcg-ree,  the  institution  of  the  Pretori- '  the  trust  re|K)sed  in  them  with  integrity, — 
nn  band:9.~who.  in  a  great  measure,  governed  I  while  the  Romans,  who,  in  their  magistracies 
lK)th  the  Romans  and  the  emperors.  These,  and  embassies,  disburse  (he  greatest  sums, 
Pretorian  bands  presented  the  chief  difficul- 1  are  prevailed  on,  by  Ihe  sinsfle  obligation  of 
tv  in  the  way  of  good   cmjwrors.   some  of;  nn  oa<A,  to  jierform  their  duty  with  inviola- 


.    whom  ihey  destroyed   for  attempting  lo  re 
{    hrm  thein ;  and  of  the  bad  emperors  they 
\     we^  the  electors. 

In  peni*ing  the  Roman  history,  these,  and 


blc  hone-.ty  'f 

In  her  subsequent  total  dereliction  of  this 
integrity,  what  a  levH)n  does  Rome  hold  out 
to  I/*,  to  he  careful  not  to  lose  the  influences 


ether  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the ';  of  a  purer  religion  I  To  guard,  especially, 
empire,  sliould  be  carefully  shown  ;  the  ten-  •  against  the  fatal  etfecls  of  a  needless  muU'i- 
dcnry  of  private  vices  to  protiuce  factions,  j  plication  of  oaths,  and  the  light  mode  in 
and  tlie  tendency  of  factions  to  overthrow  which  they  are  too  frequently  administered  ! 
liberty:  a  spirit' of  dissension,  and  a  rapid  The  citizens  of  Rome,  in  tlic  days  of  (he 
^etpriontion  of  morals,  being  in  all  states, :  younger  ('ato,  had  no  resource  left  against 
fiie  most  deadly,  and,  indeed,  the  inseparable  'this  pressing  evil,  because  it  was  in  vain  to 
symptoms  of  expiring  freedom.  Th(*  no  less  '  inculcate  a  reverence  for  Ificir  gods,  and  to 
laoeful  influence  of  arbitary  power,  in  the  j  revive  the  influence  of  thfiir  religion.  But, 
case  of  tlie  many  profligate  and  cruel  emi-c- '  if  even  the  belief  of  fjdse  gods  had  the  pow- 
ran  who  succeeded,  should  be  clearly  point-   er  of  conveying  |)o!itlcal  and  moral  benefits, 


edont. 


which  the  dark  system  of  atheism  aonihila- 


I 


It  is  also  a  salutary  lesson  on  the  hunger  ted,  how  earnestly  should  we  endeavour  to 
I  rf  conquest,  and  the  vanity  of  ambition,  to  ■  remove  and  diffuse  the  ancient  defence  for 
trM:e  tite  Roman  power,  by  its  vast  accession  '  the  (rue  religion,  by  teaching  systematically 
of  territory,  losing  in  solidity  what  it  gained  i  and  seriously,  to  our  youth,  the  divine  prin- 
IB  expansion;  furnishing  a  lasting  example 'eiples  of  that  Christianity  which,  in  better 
to  future  empires,  who  trust  too  much  for 'times,  was  the  honourable  practice  of  our 
(Wettability  of  their  g^reatncss  to  the  deceit- '  forefathers,  and  which  can  alone  restore  a 
felsptcndor  of  remote  acquisition,  and  the.  due  veneration  for  the  solemnity  of  oaths.} 
precarious  support  of  distant  colonial  attach- 1 

"'J^  *  Sfp  Moi-.tague  on  tho  Rise  and  Fall  of  ancient 

Above  all,  the  fall  of  Rome  may  be  attri- ;  RopuhUrH. 
hted.  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  nnigress, '     +  Hampton's  Polvbiiw,  vol.  ii.  l)ook  6.  on  the  ci- 
Qi,  gradually    to  the  prevalence  oi  the  epi-    cr|lcnri4>t(  of  the  Rom.-in  f^vernineut. 
arean  philosophy,  and  to  its  eflect  in  takmg       t  The  admiral  Hooker  oliwrvpfi,  that  rvcn  the 
Wiy   that  reverence  for  the  gods,   which  i  fid8<'«t  rrlijfionH  wrru   miKHl  with  some  truths, 
tboiie could  preserve  that  deep  sense  of  the  |  ^yhirh  hail  *\ciy  noiahlc  <iri'--i8.'     Speaking  of 
■loetity  of  oaths  for  which  i  ..      .      .    -^  ..  .  -> 

Mer  ilavs,  had  been  so 
hd  onginally  isstablishod 

i  Im on  this  fear  of  the  god!  _  ^^_^^     __^  ^ „..- ,.»^^.»„.„ 

.    MBtinued,  as  appears  frcmi  Lii'y,  to  practise '  h^a'a*ph^•Vlii«•»,  offered  iiv  liori'drrh 'of"rcligUm  7^1 

I    Ikdalicai  of  their  religion'*'  (such  as  it  was)   unto  thoat*  false  gods.  '  Yet  the  riuht  Inihcf  which 

■bk  scrupulously  than  any  other  ancient   thcv  had,  that  to  perjurv  von^ianco  is  due,  was  not 

I  without  {i«»od  HfcM't,  nB  toiirhinfr  th<;  course  uf  their 
•  v..it     .  »^...».  *».n..Ki;^^  ^«„, .;  1      •      livi's  who  fear*-*!  the  wilful  vii>l:it ion  of  oaths.' — 

Vol.  II.  5 
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CHAP.  IX. 


ChararUrs  of  hUtoriant,  who  were  concerned 
in  the  IramacUont  which  they  record* 

Of  the  modern  writers  of  ancieDt  history, 


gwace ;  and  who,  in  almost  all  the  transac*- 
tioDs  which  he  relates,  magna  pars  fuU. — 
PoLrsius,  trained  to  be  a  statesman  in  the 
Acbaaan  iea^e,  and  a  warrior  at  the  con- 
quest of  Carthage ;  the  friend  of  Scipio,  and 


ihe  young  reader  will  find  that  RoUin*  has,  |  t^^e  follower  of  Fabius ;  and  who  is  said  to 
in  one  respect,  the  decided  superiority ;  we )  ^  more  experimentally  acquainted  with  the 
mean,  in  nis  practice  of  intermixing  useful  ^s^n  and  politics  of  which  he  treats,  than 

any  other  Greek.  He  is,  however,  mor« 
authentic  than  entertaining ;  and  the  vota- 
ries of  certain  modem  historians,  who  are  sa- 
tisfied with  an  epigram  instead  of  a  fact,  who 
like  turns  of  wit  better  than  sound  political 


reflections  on  events  and  characteni.  But, 
we  should  strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of 
such  portions  of  tne  original  ancient  histori- 
ans, as  a  judicious  preceptor  would  select. 
Aud,  in  reading  historians,  or  politicians,  an- 


cient or  modern,  the  most  likely  way  to  es-  j  reflections,  and  prefer  an  antithesis  to  truth, 
cape  tlieories  and  fables,  is  to  study  those  ■  ^}^^  not  justly  appreciate  the  merit  of  Poly- 


writers  who  were  themselves  actors  in  the 
iicenes  which  they  record. 

Among  the  principal  of  these  is— Tnucr- 
PiuEs,  whose  opportunities  of  obtaining  in- 
ft>rmation,  whose  diligence  in  collecting  it, 
and  wliose  judgment  and  fidehty  in  recoraing 
it,  have  obtained  for  him  the  general  suflrage 
of  the  best  judges ;  wlio  had  a  considerable 
share  in  many  of  the  events  which  he  re- 
cords, having  been  an  unfortunate,  though 


sian  war,  of  which  he  is  the  incomparable 
historian  ; — whose  chronological  accuracy  is 
derived  from  his  early  custom  of  preparing 
materials  as  the  events  arose ;  and  whose 
genius  confers  as  much  honour,  as  his  un- 
merited exile  reflects  disgrace,  on  his  native 
Athens.    In  popular  governments,  and  in 
none  perhaps  so  much  as  in  those  of  Greece, 
the  ill  effects  or  mismanag^ement  at  home 
have  been  too  frequently  charged  on  those 
who  have  had  the  conduct  of  armies  abroad ; 
and  where  a  sacrifice  must  be  made,  that  of 
the  absent  is  always  the  most  easy      The  in- 
tegrity and  patriotism  of  Thucydides,  how- 
ever, were  proof  against  the  in|;^ratitude  of 
the  republic.    His  work  was  as  impartial  as 
iT  Athens  had  been  just ;  like  Clarendon,  he 
devoted  the  period  of  his  banishment  to  the 
composition  of  a  history,  which  was  the  glo- 
ry or  the  country  that  lianished  him. — A  mo- 
del of  candor,  he  wrote  not  for  a  party  or  a 
people,  but  for  the  world ;  not  for  the  ap- 
plause of  his  age,  but  the  instruction  of  pos- 
terity.    And  though  his  energy,  spirit,  and 
variety  must  interest  all  readers  of  taste, 
statesmen  will  best  know  his  value,  and  po- 
liticians will  look  up  to  him  as  a  master. — 
Xenophon,  the  Attic  bee,  equally  admira- 
ble in  whatever  point  of  view  he  is  consider- 
ed; a  consummate  general,  historian,  and 
philosopher ;  who  carried  on  the  historic  se- 
ries of  the  Greek  revolutions  from  the  period 


bins,  whose  love  of  authenticity  induced  him 
to  make  several  voyages  to  the  places  of 
which  his  subjects  led  him  to  speak.  Cjesar, 
of  whom  it  would  be  difllcult  to  say,  whether 
he  planned  his  battles  with  more  skill,  fought 
them  with  more  valour,  or  described  them 
with  more  ability ;  or  whether  his  sword  or 
pen  executed  his  purposes  with  more  celeri- 
ty and  effect;  but,  who  will  be  less  interest- 
ing to  the  general  reader,  than  to  the  states- 


meritorious  commander  in  the  Pek>ponne-   m^ and  soldier.    His  commentaries,  indeed, 
'     •  •  '  "      •   -      •  •  •     will  be  perused  with  less  advantage  by  the 

hereditarysnccessor  of  the  sovereign  of  a  set- 
tled constitution,  than  by  those  who  are 
struggling  with  tlie  evils  of  civil  commotion. 
JoiNviLLK,  whose  life  of  his  great  master, 
saint  Louis,  is  written  with  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  nobles,  and  the  vivid  earnestness  of 
one,  who  saw  with  interest  what  he  describes 
with  fidelity ;  having  been  companion  to  the 
king  in  the  expeditions  which  ho  records. 
Philippe  de  Comineb,  who  possessed,  by 
his  personal  concern  in  public  affairs,  all  the 
avenues  to  the  political  and  historical  know- 
ledge of  his  time,  and  whose  memoirs  will  be 
admired  while  acute  penetration,  sound 
sense,  and  solid  judgment  survive.  Davila, 
who  learned  the  art  of  war  under  that  great 
master,  Henry  the  fourth  of  France,  and 
whose  history  of  the  civil  wars  of  that  coun- 
try furnishes  a  variety  of  valuable  matter ; 
who  possesses  the  happy  talent  of  giving  in- 
terest to  details,  which  would  be  dry  in  other 
hands  ;  who  brings  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader,  every  place  which  he  describes,  and 
every  scene  in  which  he  was  enraged ;  while 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  business,  and  of 
human  nature,  enables  him  to  unveil  vritli 
address,  the  mysteries  of  negotiation,  and  the 
subtilties  of  statesmen.  This  excellent  work 
is  disgraced  by  the  most  disgusting  panegyr- 
ics on  the  execrable  Catharine  di  Medici, 
an  offence  against  truth  and  virtue,  too  glar- 


at  which  Thilcydides  discontinued  it ;  like  I  "^^  ^^  ^^  atoned  for  by  any  sense  of  personal 


him,  was  driven  into  banishment  from  that 
country,  of  which  he  was  so  bright  an  orna- 
ment,-^ 

And  with  his  cxilM  hours  enricVd  the  world ! 
The  conductor  and  narrator  of  a  retreat  more 
lionourable  and  more  celebrated  than  the 
victories  of  other  leaders ;  a  writer,  who  is 
considered  by  the  first  Roman  critic,  as  the 
most  exquisite  model  of  simplicity  and  ele- 

*  Tho  writer  forlwars  to  ram*»  Vvt'mvL  anthor?. 


obligation.  In  consequence  of  this  partiali- 
ty, he  speaks  of  the  massacre  of  saint  Bar- 
tholomew, as  slightly  as  if  it  had  been  a  mere- 
ly common  act  of  necessary  rigour  on  a  few 
criminals ;  an  execution  being  the  cool  term 
by  which  he  describes  that  tremendous  deed.^ 

*  Who  can  help  regretting  that  the  lustre  of  one 
of  the  most  elegant  wotks  of  antiquity,  QnintilUan^s 
Institution  of  an  Orator,  shonld  be  in  a  similar  man- 
ner tarnished  by  the  most  prepotit^rnus  panegvrus 
on  t?ie  cmprroT  Doniitian  ! 


THE  WORKS  OF  IIA.WAU  MOiii:. 
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Ut'icciAaDiN,  adiplomatic  hUtoriao,  a  law-  that  to  ivhiclihe  bclong^eJ,  aiul  bron  -uvfor*. 
rer,  and  a  patriot;  whose  tedious  orations !  ed  by  alinu<it  any  king*  but  him  whoin  h(r  bad 
lad  jlorifd  atjle  cannot  destroy  the  merit  of  i  the  misfortune    to  serve.     Clurenduri,    th<* 


Us  neat  work,  the  value  of  wojcb  is  enhanc 
cd  Dj  the  piely  and  probity  of  his  own  mind. 
SOU.T,  tbe  iatrepid  warrior,  the  able  finan- 


faithful  biot^^raphcr  of  his  oii'n  life  ;  t!ic'  irij- 
jestic  and  dignified  historian  of  the  ^miid  re* 
bellion ;    wlioso    periods    sometimes    ivaiit 


ciar,  the  anciomipt  minister,  who  g^enerally  beauty,  but  never  sense,  thougii  that  scnso 
KffQlated  the  deep  desin^ns  of  tbe  consum-  is  often  wrapped  up  in  an  involution  and  pcr- 
Bate  tlataiRian,  by  the  inflexible  rules  of  re-  plexity  which  a  little  obscure  it ;  whose  stvlc 
lifioD  and  justice;  whose  memoirs  should  be  is  weij^hty  and  sigfuificant,  thoug-h  somewhat 
rnd  b^  minittera,  to  instruct  them  liow  to  retarded  by  the  stateliness  of  its  march,  and 
Krvc  kings;  and  by  kings,  to  teach  them  {somewhat  encumbered  with  a  redundancy  of 
how  Id  cbooM  mmitters.  Cardinal  d£  I  words.  Torcy,  whose  memoirs,  thoug-htliey 
Rbts*  who  delineates  with  accuracy  and  may  be  thought  to  bear  rather  hard  on  the 
vmt  the  principal  acton  in  the  wanof  Uie  famous  plenipotentiaries  with  whom  he  ne- 
rionde,  in  whwh  be  himself  had  been  a  chief  gotiated,  and  on  the  haughtiness  of  the  allies 


•gent;  who  develops  the  dissimulation  of 
coarla,  with  the  skilfulness  of  an  adept  in  tbe 
arts  which  he  unfolds,  yet  affecting,  while  he 
pertraya  the  artifices  of  others,  a  simplicity, 
(he  very  rererw  of  his  real  character ;  while 


\ 


who  employed  them,  are  written  with  much 
good  sense,   modesty,  and  temper.    They 
present  a  striking  reverse  in  the  fortune  of 
the  imperious  disturber  of  Europe,  ^fallen 
from  his  high  estate'     He  who  had  been 
hii  lerity  in  writing  retains  so  much  of  the  |  used  to  give  his  onlers  from  the  banks  of  tlie 
hoentiouHicfs,  and  want  of  moral  and  reli-  Po,  the  Danube,  and  the  Tagus,  is  seen  re- 
IMNtsprincipie  of  his  former  life,  that  he  can-  duced  to  supplicate  for  peace,  and  to  ex- 
oot  be  lafely  recommended  to  those  whose  change  the  insolence  of  triumph  for  the  liopc 
pnictplet  of  indgment  and  conduct  are  not  of  existence.     Two    Dutch  burgomasters, 
ued>    Yet,  bis  characters  ofthe  two  famous  I  haughtily  imposing  their  own  terms  on  a 
ordinal  prime  ministers  may  be  read  with  monarch  who  had  before  filled  Prance  with 
•^vantage   by  those,  whose  business  leads  admiration,  and  Europe  with  alarm.     Tiiis 
thim  to  sach   studies.    Tbe  reader  of  de  j  reverse  must  impress  the  mind  ofthe  reader. 
Beta  will  find  frequent  occasion  to  rccog-  j  as  it  does  that  of  the  writer,  with  an  affecting 
ane  the  homage  which  even  impiety  and  ■  sense  of  that  controlling  Providence,  which 
vice  pay  to  religion  and  virtue    while  the !  thus  derides  the  madness  of  ambition,  and  the 
ihaiMint  corruptions  of  popery  will  call  forth  I  folly  of  worldly   wisdom;  that  Providence 
frooi  every  considerate  protestant,  devout .  which,  in  maintaining  its  character  of  bring 
yatitions  of  gratitude  to  Heaven,  for  hav- 1  the  abaser  ofthe  proud,  produces,  by  means 
iBf  delivered  qs  from  the  tyranny  of  a  sys- :  at  first  sight  the  most  opposite,   the  accom- 
tMB,  BO  &voarable  to  the  production  of  the!  plishment  of  its  own  purposes  ;  and  renders 
nakest  abates  in  the  church,  and  the  gmss-  i  the  unprincipled  lust  of  dominion  the  instni- 
«t  snpentitioo  in  the  people.     Temple,  the  i  ment  of  its  own  Inimiliation.     The  difficul- 
ifilous  negotiator  ofthe  triple  alliance,  and  .  ties  of  a  negociatior,  who  has  to  conclude  an 
STorthy,  by  bis  spirit  and  candor,  to  be  the  as- 1  inglorious  though   iudi8|)ensablc  treaty,  ar<.^ 
■ociate  of  De  Wit  in  that  great  business  f&t'lingly  described,  as  well  as  the  too  natur- 
vkieh  was  transacted  between  them,  with '  al,  though  hard  fate  of  a  minister,  who  is 
At  liberal  spirit,  and  lionourable  confidence '  driven  to  such  an  unfortuuate  measure  as 
of  private  friendship.     Mis  writings  gi%'c  the  '  that  of  being  considered  as  the  instrument  of 
rkiitit  insight  into  the  penod  and  events  of!  dishonour  to  his  country.     His  pious  rccog- 
■Ui  he  treats;  and  his  easy,  though  care-  '■  nition  of  God.  as  the  supreme  di^iMjser  of 
kn  style,    and  well-bred  manner,    would  |  events.  {*<  worthy  of  great  praise     Thecopi- 
cwe,  aUnost  more  than  any  other,  under  the ;  ous  and  fliiont  Buknkt,  whose  diffiiM;,  but 
teription  of  what  may  be  called  the  ffen-  \  interesting  hintonj  of  hit  oven  iimet^  informs 
kri^did  not  his  vanity  a  little  break   the  j  and  pleases  :  though  the  loose  texture  of  his 
cknn.    None,  however,  except  his  political  \  slovenly  narration  would  not  now  be  tolera- 
vritiiiga,  are  meant  to  be  recommended ;  his  i  ted  in  a  newHpapor  ;  who  saw  a  great  deal, 
Kligioiu  opiuious   being  highly  excefitiona- ,  and  wishes  to  have  it  thought  that  he  saiv 
kkand  absurd.     Yet  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  j  every  thiiit^  :  wiio<ie  egotism  we  forgive  for 
Aithis  anambitioiis  temper,  his  fondness  for'  the  sake  of  his  franknesH,  and  whose  minute- 

Klife,  his  enjoynient  of  its  peace,  and  .  ness  for  the  sake  of  his  accuracy ;  who,  if 
t  for  its  pleasures,  rcudor  his  chanic- '  ever  he  exceeds,  it  is  always  on  the  side  of 

teintereating  and  amiable.    The  manners-  j  liberty  and  toleration ;  an  excess  safe  enougii 

pMting  Clark >'DON.  the  able  chancellor,  ■  when  tlie  writer  is  soundly  loyal,  and   un- 

lieiemplary  minister,  the  inflexible  patri-  j  questionably  pious ;  and  more  especially  safe 

^vhofttemmed«  almost  singly,  the  torrent,  when  the  rea<ter  is  a  prince.     Lady  Rus- 

tffioe,  corruption,  and  venality;  and  wlio;  ski.  i.,  worthy  of  being  the  daucrhter  of  the 

•II  notasliamed  of  being  religious  in  a  court !  virtuous  Southampton ;  too  fatally  conncct- 

tUcfa  was  ashamed  of  nothing  else;  whomied  with  the  unhappy  fK>1i tics  of  the  limes  ; 

ticabal  haled  for  his  integrity,  and  the ;  whose  life  was  a  practical  illustration  of  her 

out  for  his  purity  ;  a  statesman  who  might  ■  fiiith  in  the  divine  sup|>ort,  and  of  submission 

hM  had  statues  erected  to  him  in  any  other  { to  tlie  divine  will ;  and  whose  letters,  by 

Mriod  bot  in  that  in  which  he  lived ;  would  |  tlieir  sound  and  sober  piety,  strong  sense, 

mn  reformed  most  other  governments  but  \  and  u.seful  information,  eclipse  all  those  of 
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THE  WORKS  OF  HANNAH  MOlU; 


her  learned  and  distinn;uished  correspond- 
ents. 


CHAP.  X. 
Rrjlrclions  on  Hutory— Ancient  Hittoriant 

If,  however,  the  historian  be  a  compatri- 
ot, and  especially  if  he  be  a  conteiniMirary, 
even  thoiig'h  he  was  no  actor  in  the  drama, 
it  is  difficult  for  him  not  to  range  himself  too 
uniformly  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  hu- 
man mind  has  a  strong  uatural  bias  to  adopt 
exclusive  attachments.  Perhaps  man  may 
bo  defined  to  be  an  animal  that  delights  in 
party.  Vet  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
an  historian,  though  he  may  be  partial  and 
interested,  yet,  if  he  be  keen-sighted  and  in- 
telligent as  to  the  facts  of  which  he  speaks, 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  better  witness  than  a  more 
fair  and  candid,  but  worse  informed  man  ; 
because  we  may  more  easily  calculate  the 
degree  of  allowance  to  be  made  for  partial- 
ity and  prejudice,  than  we  can  estimate  that 
which  is  to  be  made  for  defect  of  informa- 
tion. Of  two  evils,  therefore,  we  should 
prefer  a  prejudiced,  but  well  informed,  to  a 
more  impartial,  but  less  enlightened  narra- 
tor. 

When  materials  are  fresh,  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  authentic  ;  but,  unmrtunately, 
when  it  is  more  easy  to  obtain,  it  is  oflen  less 
safe  to  employ  them.  When  the  events  are 
more  remote,  their  authenticity  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  ;  and,  when'they  are  near, 
the  passions  which  thev  excite  are  more  apt 
to  warp  the  truth.  Thus,  what  might  be 
gained  in  accuracy  by  nearne*^  of  position, 
i^  liable  to  be  lost  in  the  partiality  which  that 
very  position  induces.  The  true  point  of 
vision  is  attained,  when  the  eye  and  the  ob- 
ject are  placed  at  their  due  distance.  The 
reader  who  comes  to  the  perusal  of  the  work, 
in  a  more  unimpassioned  frame  than,  per- 
haps, the  author  wrote,  will  best  collect  the 
characters  from  the  narrative,  if  fairly  given. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  extolsnining 
characters  in  the  gross,  but  to  point  out  tlieir 
weaknesses  and  errors  ;  nor  should  the  bril 
liant  qualities  of  illustrious  men  be  sutfered 
to  cast  a  veil  over  their  vices,  or  so  to  fas- 
cinate the  young  reader,  as  to  excite  admira- 
tion of  their  very  faults  Even  in  pei-using 
aacred  history,  we  should  never  extenuate, 
much  less  justify,  the  errors  of  great  charac- 
ters, but  make  them,  at  once,  a  ground  for 
establishing  the  doctrine  of  general  corrup- 
tion, and  for  quickening  our  own  vigilance. 
The  weakness  of  tlie  wisest,  and  the  errors 
of  the  best,  while  they  sliould  be  rega-ded 
with  candor,  mnst  not  be  held  up  to  imita- 
tion. It  has  been  reasonably  conjectured, 
that  many  acts  of  cruelty  in  Alexander, 
wlmse  disposition  was  naturally  merciful, 
were  not  a  little  owing  to  one  of  his  precep* 
tors  having  been  early  accustomed  to  call 
himself  Phoenix,  and  his  pupil  Achilles;  and 
thns  to  have  habitually  trained  him  to  an 
imitation  ev^n  of  the  vices  of  this  ferocioas 


A  prince  must  not  study  history  merely  to 
store  his  memory  with  amusing  narratives  or 
insulated  events,  but  with  a  view  to  trace 
!  the  dependence  of  one  event  upon  another. 
''  A  common  reader  will   be   satisfied    with 
knowing  the  exploits  of  Scipio  or  Hannibal^ 
and  will  be  sufficiently  entortained  with  tbo 
description  of  the  riches  or  beanty  of  such 
renowned  cities  as  Carthage  or  Home  ;  but 
i  a  prince  (who  is  also  a  politician]  studies  his- 
{tory,  in  order  to  observe  how  ambition,  op* 
I  crating  on   the  breasts  of  two  rival  states, 
I  led  to  one  war  after  another  between  these 
;  two  states.     By  what  steps  the  ruin  of  the 
one,  and  the  triumph  of  the  other,  were  has- 
tened or  delayed  %  by  what  indications  the 
final  catastrophe  might  have  been  antece- 
dently known,  or  by  what  measures  it  might 
have  been  averteil.     He  is  interested  not 
merely  when  a  single  event  arises,  but  by  the 
whole  skill  of  the  game ;  and  be  is  on  this 
account,  anxious  to  possess  many  inferior  cir- 
cumstances, serving  to  unite  one  event  with 
another,  which,  to   the  ordinary  reader,  ap- 
pear insignificant  and  dull.     Ag^in,  in  the 
case  of  Pompey  and  Cmsar,  the  reflecting 
politician  ctmnects  the  triumphs  of  the  latter 
with  the  political  moral  state  of  Home.    He 
bears  in   mind  the  luxurious  habits  of  the 
patricians,  who  became  the  officers  in  Pom- 
pey's  army;  the   gradual  decay   of  public 
spirit,  the  licentiousness  and  venality  of  the 
capital,  and  the  arts  by  which  Ciesar  had 
prepared  his  troops,  while  they  were  in  Gaul, 
for  the  contention  which  he  already  medita- 
ted for  the  empire  of  the  world.     He  will,  ia 
idea,    sec    that    world   already  vanquished, 
I  when  he  considers  Uie  profound  policy  of  this 
'  conqueror,   who,  on  being  appointed  to  the 
j  government  of  Gaul  on  both  sides  the  Alps, 
by  exciting  the  Gauls  to  solicit  the  same 
I  privileges  with  the  Italians,  opened  to  him- 
I  self  this  double  advantage  :  -  the  disturbance 
!  which  this  would  occasion  in  Rome,  would 
I  lift  him  into  absolute  power ;  while,  by  his 
kindness  and  protection  to  these  people,  ho 
p;ained  an  accession  of  strength  to  overthrow 
;  his  competitor.     The  ordinary  reader  is  sat- 
:  isfied  with  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  for  the  en- 
tertainment it  afibrds,  and  admires  the  splen- 
dor of   the  triumphs,    without  considering 
thei^e  things  as  links  that  connect  the  events 
which  arc  past  with  those  which  are  to  come. 
The  preceptor  of  the  royal  pupil  will,  pro- 
bably, think  it  advisable  to  select  for  ber  pe- 
rusal some  of  tiie  lives  of  Plutarch.    This 
'.  author  teaches  two  things  excellently,  anti- 
i  quity  and  human  nature.    He  would  deserve 
admiration,  were  it  only  for  that  magazine 
of  wisdom,  condensed  in  the  excellent  say- 
ings of  so  many  great  men,  which  he  has  re- 
corded.   Perhaps,  all  the  historians  together 
have  not  transmitted  to  us  so  many  of  tbo 
8a?e  axioms  and  bon  mots  of  ancient  Greece 
j  and  Rome.  Tet,  in  bis  (parallels — if  that  can 
be  called  a  parallel  which   brings  together 
two  men  which  have  commonly  little  or  no 
resemblance,  even  the  upright  rlutarch  ex- 
hibits something  too  much  of  the  partiality 
lately    noticed ;    the  scale,    whenever    he 
weighs  one  of  his  own  countrymen  against  a 
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Roman,  almost  mrariably  inclining^  to  tbei 
Greek  tide.  i 

It  may  also  be  deemed  useful  to  read  to  her  | 
a  few  select  jportions  uf  Suetonius.  Thonprli  '■ 
he  is  an  author  uttcrlv  unfit  to  be  put  into' 
Toulhful,  and,  especially,  into  female  handSf 
jet  a  judicious  instructor  may  select  passa- 
^  pantcularly  appropriated  to  a  royal  pu- 
pil. In  truth,  the  writing^d  of  the  ancient 
authors  of  all  classes,  hibtoriaos,  satiristb, 
poets,  and  even  moralists,  are  liable  to  the 
lame  objection,  whether  it  be  Suetuniun,  or 
Plutarch,  or  Juvenal,  or  even  the  com|>ara 
tively  decorous  Virgil,  that  wc  take  in  hand  ; 
the  perusal  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  every 
considerate,  and  especially  to  every  female 
reader,  the  oblig^ations  which  we  owe  to 
Chrotianity,  independently  of  its  higher 
ends,  lor  IJaving  so  raised  the  standard  of 
morals  and  of  manners,  as  to  have  rendered 
almost  too  monstrous  for  belief,  and  too 
flbockioff  for  relation,  in  our  days,  the  famil- 
iar and  nncensnrcd  incidents  of  ancient 
times.  Suetonius  paints  with  uncommon 
force,  thoug^h  too  often  with  offennive  gross- 
ims,  tbe  cnmes  of  the  emperors,  with  their 
nbsequent  muieries  and  punishments.  Ty- 
fants  will  always  detect  niMory,  and,  of  all 
historians,  they  will  Jctest  Suetonius 

An  authentic  historian  of  a  deceased  ty- 
rant must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with 
the  malevolent  declaimcr  against  royalty. 
But,  though  the  most  avhitrary  prince  cari- 
oot  prevent  bis  own  posthumous  disgrace, 
yet  an  honest  and  conscientious  historian 
win  remember,  that,  while  he  is  detailing  the 
neetof  a  kine,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  enu- 
nerate,  it  is  bis  dutv  also  carefully  to  avoid 
Winging  the  offire  of  the  king  into  contempt. 
And,  while  he  is  exposing  the  individual 
crnie,  he  should  never  lose  sight  of  his  res- 
feet  for  tlie  authority  and  ataiwn  of  him 
•hose  actions  truth  compels  him  to  record  in 
|Wirreal  characters.  The  contrary  insid- 
WB  practice  has  of  late  so  much  prevailed, 
Ibt  tbe  young  reader  should  he  put  on  his 
nud  not  to  suffer  his  principles  to  he  un- 
wnined  by  the  affectation  of  indignant 
^itee,  oKx^lc  patriotism,  zeal  for  spurious 
•wty,  and  factitious  morality.  It  is  but 
PJ^  to  Mr.  Hume,  against  whose  princi- 
pal we  hare  thouj^ht  it  a  dutv  to  bear  our 
■art  decided  testimonv  *  to  allow  that,  in 
•e  earlier  periods  of  Englisli  hifitory,  he 
ORfaliv  abstains  from  the  vulgar  erri^r  of 
^^^  ascribing  the  public  calamitv,  which 
Vsrelatiog,  to  the  ambition  or  injustice  of 
but  often  attributes  it,  where  it  is 
justly  due,  to  the  insolence  and 
oif  the  barons,  or  the  turbulence 
iBKibordination  of  the  people.  If  he 
■n,  it  is  on  the  contrary  side. 

Jwt  let  those  licentious  anarchists,  who 
jigfct  to  retail  insipid  jests,  or  to  publish 
Jijnlified  libels  on  kings  a$  kings,  cast 
vveves  on  an  uninterrupte<l  succession  of 
■•  Uustrioos  Romsin  emperors,  who,  though 
■rteseinpt  from  faults,  some  of  them  from 
chiefly  attributable  to  paganism,  yet 

*Tncliapxf. 


exhibit  such  an  unbrukrn  continuity  of 
great  talents,  and  great  <|u:ilities,  as  it  would, 
peri  laps,  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  private 
family  for  five  success  ve  generations. 

The  (*andour  of  our  excellent  (jueen  Ma- 
ry,'^ towards  the  hiographers  of  princes,  was 
exemplary.  When,  with  an  intention  prob* 
ably  to  sooth  the  royal  ear,  some  persons,  in 
her  presence,  sevcrciv  condemned  certain 
historians  who  had  ma(^e  reflections  dishon« 
ourahlc  to  the  memory  of  princes,  she  ob* 
served  that  if  the  princes  had  given  just 
grotmd  for  censure,  the  authors  had  done 
well  to  represent  tliem  fairly  ;  and  that  other 
sovereigns  must  expect  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  manner,  if  they  gave  the  same 
cause.  She  had  ev»n)  the  magnanimity  to 
wish,  that  all  such  princes  would  read  Pro- 
copius,  (an  author  too  much  addicted  to 
blacken  the  memory  of  kings.)  ^  because,' 
she  observed,  *  however  he  mi^ht  have  ex- 
aggerated the  vices  he  described,  it  would 
be  a  salutary  lesson  to  future  princes,  that 
they  themselves  must  expect  the  same  treat- 
ment, when  all  restraint  was  taken  off,  and 
the  dread  of  their  power  terminated  with 
their  lives.' 

Tlic  late  king  of  Prussia,  who  united  the 
character  of  an  author  to  that  of  a  warrior, 
was  of  another  way  of  thinking.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  names  of  ^ood  princes 
alone  sliouM  he  rccord^Hl  in  history  ;  and 
th»t  those  of  the  wicked  should  be  suffered 
to  perish  with  their  crimes.f  Were  this 
practice  to  be  universally  adopted,  might  we 
not  presume  to  question  whether  even  the 
illustrious  name  of  PWde.rirk  Uie  great 
would  be  as  certain,  as  it  is  at  present,  of  be- 
ing" carried  dowu  to  posterity? 

Tacitus  is  the  historian  of  philosophers, 
\  and  the  orarle  of  politicians.     Highly  valu- 
,  able  for  hi<«  deep  and  acute   rcflrctions,  in 
which  neither  the  governors  nor  governed 
.  are  spnrcd  ;  he  in  an  original  and   profound 
thinker,  and  is  admirable  for  the  plenitude 
of  his  images,  and  the  paucity  of  his  words. 
His  style  is  ardent,  and  his  figures  are  bold. 
Vicfour,  brevity,  and  point,  are  its  character- 
istics     Ho  thn>ws  out  a  stronger  likeness  of 
a  flagitious  Kornan  in  three  words,  than  a 
diffuse  writer  would  give  in  as  many  pages. 
In  his  annals  he  is  a  faithful,  occasionally, 
indeed,  a  tm)  faitliful  narrator ;  but  he  is  also, 
at  the  same  time,  an  honest  and  indignant 
reprover  of  the  atrocio'is  deeds  which  he  re- 
cords.    In  a  man  passionately  loving  liberty, 
virtue,  and   his  country,  we  pardon,  while 
'painting  the  ruin  of  each,  those  dark  and 
sullen  shades  with  which  be  sometimes  over- 
:  charges    the  picture.       Had  he  delineated 
happier  times,  his  tints  would  probably  have 

•  In  chap.  viii. 

+  Kxamrn  du  Prince  At  Machiavel^  by  the  king  qf 
'■  Prv$.fta.     It  18  curintip  to  compare  this  composi- 
tion of  tho  kincr  with  hiii  own  conduct.    To  con- 
traat  his  Atront^  rt^nrohntiou  of  the  baneful  glory  of 
j  herops,  hin  horror  of  conqnoRt,  and  of  the  cruel 
I  pasBioriR  wh^rh  opprpsR  mankind  ;  his  professed 
admiration  ot*  clrnioncv,  nicekncn,  justice,  ami 

compaRRiou,  withwliich'this  work  abounds, with 

the  actual  exploits  of  the  ravager  of  tho  fertile 
plains  of  Saxony,  Slc.  &r,\* 
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beeo  of  m  lighter  cast.  If  be  ever  deceives ; 
be  does  not,  at  least,  ever  appear  to  intend 
it ;  for  he  gives  rumours  as  rumours,  and 
his  ^ts  he  g^erally  i^roundson  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  the  times  of  which  he 
writes.  If,  however  Tacitus  fulfils  one  of 
the  two  daties  which  he  himself  prescribes  to 
histofians,  that  of  writing  without  /ear,  he 
does  not  uniformly  accompliiih  tbe  other, 
that  of  writing  without  haired  ;  at  least, 
neither  his  veracity  nor  his  candour  extend- 
ed to  bis  remarks  on  the  Jews  or  Christians. 
Bnt,  with  all  his  diffuseness  Livy  is  the 
writer  who  assists  in  forming*  the  taste. — 
With  all  his  warmth,  there  is  a  beautiful  so> 
briety  in  his  narrations ;  he  does  not  magni- 
fy the  action,  he  relates  it,  and  pours  forth, 
from  a  fiiU  urn,  a  copious  and  continued 
•tream  of  varied  elegance.  He  directs  the 
jodrmeot,  by  passio?  over  slight  things  in  a 
slif^nt  manner,  and  dwelling  only  on  the 
prominent  parts  of  his  subject,  though  he 
nas  beeo  accused  of  some  important  omis- 
sions. He  keeps  the  attention  always  alive, 
by  exhibiting  passions  as   well  as  actions ; 


If  it  be  thought  tliat  we  have  too  warmly 
recommended  heathen  authors,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  in  the  hands  of  every  en- 
lightened preceptor,  as  was  eminently  the 
case  with  Fenelon,  pagans  almost  become 
Christian  teachers  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  will  be  explained,  elucidated,  purified  ; 
and  not  only  will  the  c  irruptions  of  pagan- 
ism be  converted  into  instruction,  by  being 
contrasted  with  the  opposite  Christian  gra- 
ces, but  the  Christian  system  will  be  advan- 
tageously shown  to  be  almost  equally  at  vari- 
ance, with  many  pagan  virtues,  as  with  all 
its  vices. 

If  there  were  no  other  evidence  of  the 
value  of  pagan  historians,  the  profound  at- 
tention which  they  prove  the  ancients  to 
have  paid  to  the  education  of  youth,  would 
alone  suffice  to  give  them  considerable 
weight  in  the  eyes  of  every  judge  of  sound 
instruction.  Their  regard  to  youthful  mod- 
estv«  the  inculcation  of  obedience  and  re- 
serve, the  exercises  of  self-denial,  exacted 
from  children  of  the  highest  rank,  pot  to 
shame, — I  will  not  sav  Christians,  bnt  many 


and  what  best  indicates  the  hand  of  a  mas-  of  the  nominal  professors  of  Christianity.— 


ter,  we  hang  suspended  on  the  event  of  his 
narrative,  as  it  it  were  a  fiction,  of  which 
the  catastrophe  is  in  the  power  of  the  wri- 
ter, rather  than  a  real  history,  with  whose 
termination  we  are  already  acquainted.  He 
is  admirable  no  less  for  his*  humanity  than  his 
patriotism  ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  histo- 
rians, who  have  marked  the  broad  line  of 
discrimination  between  true  and  false  glory, 
not  erecting  pomps,  triumphs,  and  victories, 
into  essentials  of  real  greatness.  He  teach- 
es patience  under  censure,  inculcates  a  con- 
tempt of  vulgfar  acclamation,  and  of  all 
praise  which  is  not  fairly  earned.  One  valu- 
able superiority,  which  Livy  pos<u>8ses  over 
his  competitors,  is,  that  in  describing  vice, 
and  vicious  characters,  he  scrupulously  con- 
trives to  excite  an  abhorrence  of  both ;  and 
his  relations  never  leave  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  a  propensity  to  the  crime,  or  a  par- 
tiality for  the  criminal  whom  he  lias  been  de- 
scribing. A  defect,  in  tSis  acuteness  of 
moral  feeling,  has  been  highly  pernicious  to 
the  youthful  reader ;  and  this  too  common 
admixture  of  impure  description,  even  when 
the  honest  design  has  been  to  expose  vice, 
has  sensibly  tainted  the  wholesomeness  of 
historic  composition. 

Independently  of  those  beautiful,  though 
sometimes  redundant  speeches,  which  Livy 
puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  heroes,  his  elo- 
quent and  finished  answers  to  ambassadors, 
furnish  a  species  of  rhetoric  peculiariy  ap- 
plicable to  a  royal  education 

It  has  been  regretted  by  some  of  the  crit- 
ics, that  Livy,  after  enriching  his  own  work 
by  the  most  copious  plagiarisms  from  his 
great  precursor,  Polvbius,  commends  him  in 
a  way  so  frigid,  as  almost  to  amount  to  cen- 
sure. He  does  not,  it  is  true,  go  the  length 
of  Voltaire  in  his  treatment  of  Shakspeare, 
who  first  pillages  and  then  abuses  him.  The 
Frenchman,  indeed,  who  spoils  what  he 
steals,  acts  upon  the  old  known  principle  of 
bis  country  higfawaymeD,  who  always  murder 
where  they  rob. 


Levity,  idleness,  disregard  of  the  laws,  con- 
tempt'of  established  systems  and  national  in- 
stitutions, met  with  a  severer  reprobation  in 
the  pagan  youth,  than  is  always  found  among 
those,  in  our  day,  who  yet  do  not  openly  re- 
nounce the  character  of  Christians. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  take  our 
morals  from  so  miserably  defective  a  stand- 
ard as  pagan  history  affords.  For  though 
philosophy  had  given  some  admirable  rules 
for  maintaining  the  out-works  of  virtue, 
Christianity  is  the  only  religion  which  ever 
pretended  to  expel  vice  from  the  heart.-— 
The  bc»t  qualities  of  paganism  want  the  best 
motives.  Some  of  the  overgrown  Roman 
virtues,  also,  though  they  would  liave  been 
valuable  in  their  just  measure  ami  degree, 
and  in  a  due  symmetry  and  proportion  with 
other  virtues,  yet,  by  their  excess,  helped  to 
produce  those  evils  which  afterwards  ruined 
Rome ;  while  a  perfect  system  of  morals, 
like  the  Christian,  would  have  prevented 
those  evils.  Tlieir  patriotism  was  oppression 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Their  virtue  was 
not  so  much  sullied  by  pride,  as  founded  in 
it ;  and  their  justice  was  tinctured  with  a 
savageness  which  bears  little  resemblance  to 
the  justice  which  is  taught  by  Christianity. 

These  two  simple  precepts  of  our  religion, 
Tfinu  thalt  Ume  ihs  Lord  thy  Ond  Vfith  all 
thy  heart,  and  thy  nmshbawr  at  thyttlf;— 
these  two  principles,  kept  in  due  exercise, 
would,  like  the  two  powers  which  govern  the 
natural  worid,  keep  the  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual world  in  order  ;  would  restrain,  impel, 
unite  and  govern  it. 

In  considermg  the  arHsient  philosophy^  hout 
does  the  fine  srofd  become  dim^  before  the  so- 
ber lustre  of  that  divine  legislator,  whose 
kingdom,  indeed,  was  not  of  this  world,  but 
who  has  taught  *  kings  of  the  earth,  prin- 
ces, and  all  people  ^  those  maxims  and  prin* 
ciples  which  cast  into  shade  all  the  false 
splendors  *  of  the  antique  world  !^  Chris- 
tianity has  furnished  the  only  true  practical 
comment  on  that  grand  position  of  the  admi- 
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nble  author  of  the  sublime,  tint  nothing  it  |  things  like  a  shape.    Tlis  finely  painted  ch^r- 
grent  ike  coutempi  ff  %ohich  it  fireai.      For  >  acters  of  Alfred  and  Elizabeth  should  be  en- 


hDw  can  triamphs,  honours,  riches,  power, 
wnquest,  fame,  he  considered  as  of  intrin- 
lie.  value  h\  a  Christian,  the  rery  ttnencf  of 
vbose  religion  consists  in  being  crucified  to 
the  vrorld ;  the  very  aim  and  enti  of  whose 
religion  lies  in  a  superiority  to  all  greatness 
wliich  is  to  have  an  eod  with  this  life  ;  the 
very  nature  and  geniut   of  whoKC  religion 


framed  on  the  heart  of  every  sovereign, 
lis  political  prejudices  do  not  strikingly  ap- 
pear, till  the  establishment  of  the  house  of 
Stewart,  nor  his  religious  antipathies  till 
about  the  distant  dawn  of  the  reformation 
under  Henry  V.  From  that  penod  to  its 
full  ebtablisbment,  be  is  perhaps  more  dange- 
rous, because    less  ostenfihly  daring  than 


tefHts  to  prove,  that  eternal  life  is  the  only  |  some  other  infidel  hiHtorians.  It  is  a  serpent 
adequate  nu?a!>:nre  of  the  happinen,  and  im-  j  under  a  beii  of  roscH.  He  does  not  (in  his 
mortal  glorv  ttie  only  adequate  object,  of  the !  hittory  at  U^st]  so  much  ridicule  religion 
ambition  of  a  Christian.  I  himself,  as  invite  otliers  to  ridicule  it.  There 

I  is  in  his  manner  asedateaess  which  tmpoMs; 

I  in  his  scepticism,  a  sly  gravity,   which  puts 

the  reader  more  off  his  guard  than  thevehe-. 
mence  of  censure,  or  the  levity  of  wit ;    for 


CHAP.  XI. 


Englith  Fiittory. — JIfr.  Hume. 

BcT  the  rojral  pupil  is  not  to  wander  al- 
ways in  the  wide  field  of  universal  history. 
Tlie  extent  is  so  vast,  and  the  time  for  trav- 
eUinr  over  it  so  short,  that  after  being  suffi- 
aenny  possessed  of  that  general  view    of 
nankina  which  the  histoir  o\'  the  world  ex- 
libits,    it  seems  reasonable  to  concentrate 
her  studies,  and  to  direct  her  attention  to 
certain  greatjleading  points,  and  especially  to 
those  objects   with  which  she  has  a  natural 


we  are  always  less  disposed  to  suspect  a  man 
who  is  too  wise  to  appear  angry.  That  same 
wisdom  which  makes  him  too  correct  to  in- 
vent  calumnies,  but  it  docs  not  preserve  him 
from  doing  what  is  scarcely  less  disingenu- 
ous. He  implicitly  adopts  the  injurious  re- 
lations of  those  annalists  who  were  most  hos- 
tile to  the  reformed  faith  ;  tliough  he  must 
have  known  their  accounts  to  be  aggravated 
and  discoloured,  if  not  absolutely  invented. 
He  thus  makes  others  responsible  for  the 
!  worst  things  he  asserts,  and  spreads  the  mis- 


and  more  immediate  connexion.  The  'lit^to-  chief,  without  avowing  the  malignity.  When 
nr  of  modem  Europe  abounds  with  such  ob-  he  speaks  from  himself,  the  sneer  Is  so  cool, 
iects.  Id  Robertson's  luminous  view  of  the  j  the  irony  so  wber,  the  contempt  so  discreet, 
siate  of  Europe,  the  progress  of  society  is ;  the  moderation  so  insidious,  the  difference 
traced  with  just  arrangement  and  philosoph- 
ical precision.  His  admirable  histories  of 
fWleB  V.  and  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
vpirate  from  their  great  independent  mer- 
it, will  be  read  with  singular  advantage  in 


between  popish  bigotry,  and  protestant  firm- 
ness, between  the  fnry  of  the  persecutor  and 
the  resolution  of  the  martyr,  so  little  mark- 
ed ;  the  distinctions  between  intolerant  freu- 
zy  and  heroic  zeal  so  melted  into  each  oth- 


eomexioo  with  the  contemporary  reigns  of  I  er,aad  though  he  contrives  to  make  the  rea- 
Eariisb  history.  In  the  writings  of  Sully  |  der  feel  some  indignation  at  the  tyrant,  he 
■M  Clarendnn,  may  be  seen  how,  for  a  long  I  ne\'er  leads  him  to  feel  any  reverence  for  the 
tiK,  the  passionB  of  kings  were  contradict-  •  sufferer ;  he  ascribes  sucli  a  slender  superi- 
rii  and  often  controlled  by  the  wisdom  oflority  to  one  religious  system  above  another, 
'^^ministera ;  sovereigns  who  were  not  in-  ]  that  the  young  reader  who  does  not  come  to 

the  perusal  with  his  principles  formed^  will 
be  in  danger  of  thinking  that  the  reforma- 
tion was  really  not  worth  contending  for. 

But,  in  nothing  is  the  skill  of  this  accom- 
plished sophist  more  apparent  than  in  the 
artful  way  in  which  he  piques  his  readers  in- 
to a  conformity  with  his  own  views  concern- 
ing religion.  Human  pride,  he  knew,  natu- 
rally likes  to  range  itself  on  the  side  of  abili- 
ty. He  therefore,  skilfully  works  on  this  pas- 
sion, by  treating,  with  a  sort  of  contemptu- 
'  ous  superiority,  as  weak  and  credulous  men, 
all  whom  he  represents  as  being  under  the 
religious  delusiou,  and  by  uniformly  insinua- 
ting that  talents  and  piety  belong  to  opposite 
part  ies. 


mible  to  praise,  nor  averse  from  flattery, 
}tf  nlmiitting,  though  sometimes  with  a  ve- 
^itt  graee,  to  receive  services  rather  than 
Miliun.  Ministers  who  consulted  the 
PM  nther  than  the  humour  of  their  prin 
w,  who  promoted  their  interests,  instead 
^fntifying  their  vices,  and  who  preferred 
m  fame  to  their  favour. 

Jdr,  Huai^. 

Rameis  incomparably  the  most  informing, 
■vcU  as  the  most  elegant,  of  all  the  writers 
ifBaglish  history.  His  narrative  is  ^11, 
^irnnged,  and  beautifully  perspicuous. 
HI,  he  is  an  author  who  must  be  read  with 
caution  on  a  political,  but  especial- 


¥«a religious  account.    Though,  on  oc-       To  the  shameful  practice  of  confounding 

^iaH  where  he  may  he  trusted,  l>ecause  fanatacism  with  real  religion,  he  adds  the 

■  miliar  principles  do  not  interfere,  his '  disingenuous  habit  of  accounting  for  the  best 

pfcal  reflections  are  usually  just,  some-  actions  of  the  best  men,  by  referring  them  to 

jViH profound.     His  account  of  the  origin  some  low  motive  ;  and  affects  to  confound 

i«lli Gothic  government  is  full  of  interest  the  dcisigns  of  the  religious  and  the  corrupt, 

f  V  iaformatioB.      He  marks,  with  exact  so  artfully,  that  no  radical  difference  appears 

f  (■MtD,  the  progress  and  decay  of  the  feu-  to  subsist  between  them. 

^■Vmaaners,  when  law  and  order  began  to      It  is  injurious  to  a  young  mind  to  read  the 

^vv^^il.  and  o«irron«f if ution  assumed  some- •  hislorv  of  the  reformation  bv  any  antbov. 
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lioir  accurate  soever  he  may  be  in  his  facts,  ]  their  {^ood  conduct  to  the  divine  favour, 
who  does  not  »ee  a  divine  power  accunipa-  I  which  favour  thev  usually  limiied  to  present 
nyioff  this  g^rc»at  work;  by  any  author  who  j  prosperity.  Whereas  all  notions  of  divine 
ascribes  to  the  power,  or  rather  to  the  per-  j  justice  must  of  necessity  he  widely  errone- 
verseness  of  nature,  and  the  obstinacy  of  jous.  in  which  a  future  retribution  is  not  un- 


inaovation,  what  was  in  reality  an  eil'ect  of 
providential  direction  ;  by  any  who  discerns 
nothing  but  human  resources,  or  stubborn 
perseverance,  where  a  Christian  distinguish* 
(»,  though  with  a  consiJ.erable  alloy  of  hu- 
man imperfection,  the  operation  of  the  spirit 
of  God 

Hume  has  a  fascinating  manner  at  the ! 
close  of  the  life  of  a  hero,  a  prince,  or  a 
statesman,  of  drawing  up  his  character  so 
elaborately  as  to  attract  and  fix  the  whole 
attention  of  the  reader ;  and  he  does  it  in 
such  a  way,  that  while  he  engages  the  mind 
ha  unsuspectedly  misleads  it  He  makes  a 
general  statement  of  the  vices  and  virtues, 
the  good  and  bad  actions  of  the  person  whom 
he  paints,  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
conclusions,  by  casting  up  the  balance  of  the 
rices  and  virtues,  of  the  good  and  bad  ac- 


arobiguously  and  constantly  included. 


CHAP.  XII. 
Imporlanl  mrat  of  English  hittory. 

As  the  annals  of  our  own  country  furnish 
an  object  on  which  a  royal  student  should  be 
led  to  dwell  with  particular  interest,  it  may 
hc  necessary  to  call  the  attention  to  certain 
imftortant  periods  of  our  history  and  consti- 
tution, from  each  of  which  we  begin  to 
reckon  a  new  oera;  because,  from  that 
epoch,  some  new  system  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects begins  to  take  place  I 

It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  trace  the 
shades  of  alteration  which  intervene  between 
these  a^ras ;  for,  though  the  national  changes 


tions  thus  enumerated  :  while  he  never  once  appear  to  be  brought  about  by  some  one 


leads  the  reader  to  determine  on  the  charac 
ter  bjT  the  only  sure  criterion,  the  ruling 
principle^  which  seemed  to  govern  it.  This 
is  the  too  prevailing  method  of  historians  ; 
they  make  morals  completely  independent 
of  religion,  by  thus  weighing  qualities,  and 
letting  the  preponderance  of  the  scale  de- 
cide on  virtue*  as  it  were  by  grains  and  scru 


great  event,  yet,  the  event  itself  will  be 
found  to  have  been  slowly  woricing  its  way 
by  causes  trivial  in  their  appearance,  and 
gradual  in  their  progress.  For  the  minds  of 
the  people  must  be  previously  ripened  for  a 
change,  before  any  material  alteration  is 
produced.— It  was  not  the  injury  that  Ln- 
cretia  sustained,  which  kindled  the  resent- 


by 

dif- 


ples  :  thus  furnishing  a  standard  subversive  i  mcnt  of  the  Romans  ;  the  previous  miscon- 
'' ^.    •  .       -«.  .    '  duct  of  the  Tarquins  had  excited  in  the  peo- 

ple tlie  spirit  of  that  revolution.  A  mo- 
mentary indignation  brought  a  series,  of 
discontents  to  a  crisis,  and  one  public  crime 
was  seized  on  as  the  pretence  for  revenging 
a  long  course  of  oppression.  The  arnval, 
however,  of  these  slowly  produced  seras 
makes  a  sudden  and  striking  change  in  the 
circumstances  of  a  country,  and  forms  a 


of  that  which  Christianity  establishes.  This 
method,  instead  of  marking  the  moral  dis- 
tinctions, blends  and  confounds  them,  b 
establishing  character  on  an  accidental 
ferencc,  oflen  depending  on  circumstance 
and  occasion,  instead  of  applying  to  it  one 
eternal  rule  and  motive  of  action.^ 

But,  there  is  another  evil  into  which  wri- 
ters far  more    unexceptionable    than   Mr. 


Hume  often  fall,  that  of  rarely  leading  the  i  i^ind  of  distinct  line  of  separation  between 
mind  to  look  beyond  second  causes  and  hu- 1  the  manners  which  precede  and  those  which 
man  agents.     It  is  mortifying  to  refer  them  :  follow  it. 

to  the  example  of  a  pa^n.  Livy  thought  A  prince  (whose  chief  study  must  be  poli- 
it  no  disgrace  to  proclaim,   repeatedly,  the  I  tics)  ought  in  general  to  prefer  contempora- 


insufficiency  of  man  to  accomplish  great 
objects  without  divine  assistance.  Re  was 
not  ashamed  to  refer  events  to  the  direction 
and  control  of  providence ;  and  when  he 
speaks  of  notorious  criminals,  he  is  not  con- 
tented with  describing  them  as  transgress- 
ing against  the  state,  but  represents  them  as 
also  offending  against  the  goids. 

Yet,  it  is  pro{)er  ag^in  to  notice  the  de- 
fects of  ancient  authors  in  their  views  of 
providential  interference ;  a  defect  arising 


rv  historians,  and  even  ordinary  annalists,  to 
the  compilers  of  history  who  come  after 
them.  He  should  have  recourse  to  the  doc- 
uments from  which  authors  derive  their  his- 
tory, rather  than  sit  down  satisfied  with  the 
history  so  derived.  Life,  however,  is  too 
short  to  allow,  in  all  cases,  of  this  laborioos 
process.  Attention,  therefore,  to  the  minu- 
ter details  of  contemporary  annalists,  and 
to  the  original  records  consistinfl^  of  letters 
and  state  papers,  must  be  limited  to  periods 


from  their  never  clearly  including  a  future'' of  raore  than  ordinary  importance.  Into 
state  in  their  account.  They  seem  to  have  ;  these  the  attentive  politician  will  dive  for 
conceived  themselves  as  fairly  entitled  by  himself,  and  he  will  often  be  abundantly  re- 
paid. The.  periods,  for  example,  of  tlie  on- 
happy  contests  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
Charles,  of  the  restoration,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  revolution,  are  the  tnmmg 
points  of  our  political  constitution.  A  prince, 
by  examinin|r  these  original  documents,  and 
by  making  himself  master  of  the  points  then 
,  at  issue,  would  be  sure  to  understand  what 
I  are  his  own  rights  as  a  sovereign. 


*  If  these  remarks  may  be  thought  too  severe 
by  some  readers  for  that  degree  of  scepticism 
which  appears  in  Mr.  Hume^s  history^  may  I  not 
be  allowed  to  observe  that  he  has  shown  his  prin- 
ciples so  fully,  in  some  of  his  other  works,  that 
we  are  entitled,  on  the  ground  of  these  woiics,  to 
read  with  suspicion  every  thing  ho  says  which 
borders  on  religion  .' — A  circumstance  apt  to  be 
torgoilcn  hy  many  who  read  only  his  history. 
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II  is  not  by  siagle,  but  by  concurrent  tcs- 1  It  will  be  necessary  to  understand  tlie  po- 
iimooy«  that  i\ie  truth  of  history  is  establish-  litical  system  of  Europe,  since  that  penod 
ed.  And  it  is  by  a  careful  perusal  of  differ-  particular!) ,  when  the  two  powers  of  France 
CDt  authors  who  treat  of  tiie  same  period, '  and  Austria  having  arisen  to  a  grcatneti, 
that  a  scries  of  historic  truth  will  be  extract- 1  which  made  them  mutual  I) ,  as  wdl  as  gen- 
ed.  Where  they  agree,  we  may  trust  that  erallv  tbnnidable,  other  countries,  seeing  the 
ihcy  arc  right ;  where  they  differ  we  must  i  necessity  for  their  own  safety,  of  opposing 
elicit  truth  from  the  collision  Thus  the ;  the  stronger,  and  sup(>ortiog  the  weaker, 
royal  pupil,  when  engag^  in  the  perusal  of!  conceived  tlie  idea  of  that  balance  of  power, 
Clarendon,  should  also  study  some  of  the  best ;  that  just  equiponderance,  which  might  prc- 
vriters,  who  are  favourable  to  the  parlia-  serve  the  security  of  all. 
mentary  cause.  A  careful  perusal  of  Lud-  But  there  is  a  far  earlier  epoch  to  which 
bw  ancl  Whitlock  ;  a  general  Bur\'cy  of!  attention  ought  perhaps,  in  the  very  first  in- 
Roshworth,  or  occasional  reference  to  that  I  stance,  to  be  directed,  1  mean  the  reign  of 
author  and  to  Thurloe ;  and  a  cursory  re-  Alfred.  This  is  eminently  a  study  for  kings. 
_:        r  .L  _:  ..  ,   .  .     r       .   — ji^  Alfred,  the  most  vigorous  exertion  of 

public  justice  was  united  with  attachment  to 
public  liberty.  He  eagerly  seized  every  in- 
terval of  tranquillity,  from  the  convulsiont 
with  which  the  state  was  torn,  to  collect  ma- 


view  of  their  own  lives  and  timet  by  Laud 
and  Baxter,  will  throw  great  light  on  many 
of  the  transactions  of  the  eventful  period  of 
the  first  Charles.  They  will  show  how  dif- 
ferent the  same  actions  appear  to  difierent 

men,  e^uai  in  undentanding  and  integrity  terials  for  the  most  salutary  institutions, 
They  will  inforce  mutual  candor  and  mutual  which  he  afterwards  established ;  he  em- 
forbearance,  repressing  the  wholesale  con-   ployed  every  moment  he  could  snatch  from 


elusions  of  party  violence,  and  teaching  a 
prince  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  intem- 
perate counsels  of  his  interested  or  heated 
EuiviserB.  They  will  instruct  a  monarch  in 
the  important  lesson  of  endeavouring  to  as- 
certain and  keep  in  view  the  light  in  which 
his  actions  and  motives  will  appear  to  his 
(KwMe.    They  will  teach  him  to  attend  care- 


tlie  wars  in  which  he  was  inevitably  enra- 
ged, in  introducing  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in 
turning  tlie  minds  of  his  harassed  and  disor- 
derly subjects  to  virtuous  and  industrious 
pursuits ;  in  repairing  the  mischievous  con- 
sequences of  past  insurrections,  and  wisely 
guarding  against  their  return.  lie  had  to 
correcrt  the  habits  of  a  people  who  had  lived 


to  tlie  prejudices  of  the  times  ;  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  precept  enjoined  by  divine  aiithor- 
iij  PjT  private  life,  and  still  more  important 


fullr  to  the  opinions  and  feelings,  and  even ;  without  laws,  and  without  morals ;  and  to 
•«»i.- 1: r*!.^*. -.^,1  :^  „i-_j:     reduce  to  civilizatiou  men   who  had  been 

driven  to  subsist   by  chance  or  rapine.     By 
•  a  system  of  jurisprudence,  which  united  mo- 
t  J  be  observed  in  pnblic, — *  to  provide  things ;  ral  discipline  with  the  execution  of  penal 
booest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.'  l'*^^^*  he  undertook  to  give  a  new  direction  to 

Aipain,  while  the  narratives  of  tlie  con-   ^^^^^^^  inveterately  depraved, 
temporary  historians  furnish  facts,  they  who       '^^^^  ."^yal  pnpil  will  be  taught  to  ascribe 
lire  in  a  succeeding  age  have  the  addition-   "'®  origin  of  some  of  our  best  usages  to 
al  advantages  first,  of  a  chance  of  greater  ^^'^^^  sagacious  regulations ;  above  all,  tt^e 
ifflpartialitv  ;  secondly,  of  a  comparison  with  conception   of  that  unparalleled  idea  which 
corresponding  events,  and,  thirdly,  of  having  ®^  beautifully  reconciles  the  exact  adminis- 
Ibe  tendencies  of  the  events  related,  appro-   ^r^tion  of  justice  with  individual  liberty  ;  the 
cnted  by  the  evidence  of  their  actual  effects.   ?"fif»°  ^^  ^^^  J"*"'®*  evidently  appearing  to 
Bwr  imperfect,  for  example,  would  be  the  °*^®  °"*  entered  the  mind  of  Alfred.     The 
pUofophical  and  political  remarks,  and  how   effects  on  the  people  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
ue  the  whole  colour  belonging  to  any  his-   portioned    to  the  exertions  of  the  prince. 
taiTof  the  French  revolution  which  might   Crimes  were  repressed.    The  most  unexam- 
bre  immediately  appeared.**'    Much  lapse  P^^  change  took  place  in  the  national  man- 
tf  lime  is  necessairy  in  order  to  reflect  back   ^^^'    Encouragement  was  held  out   to  the 
^hton  the  original  tendency  of  events.  The  reformed,  while  punishment  kept  in  order 
mentation   of  political  passions   requires   'he  more  irreclaimable.     Yet,  with  all  thette 
»fc»f  time  to  subside.     The  a^ritation  con-   strong  measures,   never  was  a  prince  more 
tiU  the  evenU  have  nearly  lost  their  tenderly  alive  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  fresh  class  of  4""  *^""e  commerce,  navic;ntion,  ingenius 
which,  in  their  turn,  raise  a  new  inventions,  and  all  the  peaceful  arts  were 
prty,  and  excite  a  new  interest ;  so  that  an   promoted  by  him,  his  skill  in  the  military 
impartial  distribution  of  praiss  and  censure  tactics  of  that  day  was  superior,  perhaps,  to 
■nUom  made  tUl  those  who  are  concerned   that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
■  it  have  been  long  out  of  hearing.     And  it     .  ^^  fo"*"'  such  vast  pnnects,  not  for  distur- 
■II  inconFenieoce  inseparable  from  human   ^'"ff  the  world,   but  for  blesMnjr  it,— to  re- 
tina, that  when  writers  are  least  able  to  *\"^«  those  projects,  in  many  instances,  to 
fine  at  the  truth,  they  are  most  disposed  to  the  most  minute  detail  of  actuni  execution ; 
III  it  — to  have  surmounted   the  misfortune  of  a 

neglected  education  so  as  to  make  himself  a 
•The  Fmnchrevolation,  with  it.  conscqacncps,  ^^^J^^:  ^  Pljil^'opher  and  the  moral  as  well 
Si»iiit«idedpr*ctictlW  to  contradict  what  Thu-  ?'  «'^»^  instructor  of  his  people ;— all  tins 
e^iiiBs  declared  to  be  his  dc«ign  in  writing  Iiisto-  >n™plies  such  a  grandeur  of  capacity,  such  an 
rj;  aaaielj,  6«  m  faii^ul  aceouni  qfpast  ihingt  exact  conception  of  the  true  character  of  a 
hwrnuimmihitdin  conjecturing  the fufvre!  sovereign,  such  sublimity  of  principle,  and 

VoT..    11.  ft 
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f  uch  corresponding^  rectitnde  of  practice,  as 
fill  up  all  our  ideas  of  consummate  rreatness. 
In  a  word,  Alfred  seems  to  have  been  sent 
into  tbe  world  to  realize  the  beautiful  fiction, 
which  poets,  philosophers,  and  patriots,  have 
formed  of  a  perfect  king'.  It  is  abo  worth 
obsenrin^,  that  all  those  rarious  plans  were 
Irath  projected  and  executed  by  a  monarch 
who,  as  all  historians  agree,  nad  suffered 
more  hardships  than  any  ordinary  adventur- 
er, had  fought  more  battles  than  most  ffener- 
als,  and  was  the  most  voluminous  author  of 
his  day.*  And,  if  it  should  be  asked  by 
what  means  a  single  individual  could  accom- 
plish such  a  variety  of  projects,  the  answer 
is  simply  this :  It  was  in  a  good  measure  by 
an  aK  of  which  little  account  is  made,  but 
which  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  in  a 
sovereign  than  almost  any  other,  at  least  it  is 
one  without  which  the  brightest  genius  is  of 
little  value,  a  itrict  econoimy  of  time. 

Between  the  earlier  life  of  Alfred  and  that 
of  Charles  II.  there  was,  as  must  be  observ- 
ed, a  striking  similarity.  The  paths  of  both 
to  the  throne  were  equally  marked  by  such 
imminent  dangers  and  '  hair-breadth 'scapes,' 
as  more  resemble  romance  than  authentic 
history.  What  a  lesson  had  Alfred  prepared 
for  Charles !  But  their  characters  as  sings, 
exhibited  an  opposition  which  is  as  strong  as 
the  resemblance  of  their  previous  fortunes. 
With  an  understanding  naturally  good,  with 
that  education  which  Alfired  wanted,— with 
every  advantage  which  an  improved  state  of 
society  could  give  over  a  barbarous  one; 
such,  notwithstanding,  was  the  uniform  tenor 
of  the  Stuart's  subsequent  life,  as  almost  to 
present  the  idea  of  an  intended  contrast  to 
the  virtues  of  the  illustrious  Saxon. 

Another  epoch  to  which  the  pupil's  atten- 
tion should  be  pointed,  is  the  turbulent  and 
iniquitous  reign  of  king  John ;  whose  op- 
pression and  injustice  were,  by  the  excess  to 
which  they  were  carried,  the  providential 
means  of  rousing  the  English  spirit,  and  of 
obtaining  the  establishment  or  the  fipreat 
charter.  This  famous  transaction,  so  de- 
servedly interesting  to  Englishmen,  bestow- 
ed or  secured  the  most  valuable  civil  privile- 
ges ;  chiefly  indeed  to  the  barons  and  clergy, 
but  also  to  the  people  at  large.  The  privue- 
ges  of  the  latter  had,  antecedently,  been 
scarcely  taken  into  the  account,  and  their 
liberties,  always  imperfect,  had  suffered 
much  infringement  by  the  introduction  of 
the  feudal  law  into  England  under  the  Nor- 
man William.  For,  whether  they  were  vas- 
sals under  the  barons,  or  vassafs  under  the 
king  it  made  little  difference  in  their  condi- 
tion ;  which  was,  in  fact,  to  the  rreater  part, 
little  better  than  a  state  of  absolute  slavery. 
The  barons,  liberal,  perhaps,  through  policy 
rather  than  humanity,  in  struggling  for  their 
own  liberty  were  compelled  to  ravolve  in  one 
common  interest  the  liberty  of  the  people ; 
and  the  same  laws  which  they  demanded  to 
secure  their  own  protection,  in  some  mea- 

»  See  the  character  of  AlfVed  in  Hume,  firom 
which  the  preceding  part  of  this  account,  in  sob- 
stance,  is  chieflv  taken. 


sure  necessarily  extended  their  benign  inflii- 
ence  to  tbe  inferior  classes  of  society.— 
Those  immunities,  which  are  essential  to  tlie 
well-being  of  civil  and  social  life,  gradually 
became  better  secured.  Injustice  was  re- 
strained, tyrannical  exactions  were  guarded 
ajE^inst,  and  oppression  was  no  longer  sanc- 
tioned. This  famous  deed,  without  any  vio- 
lent innovation,  became  the  mound  of  prop- 
erty, the  pledge  of  liberty,  and  the  guaran- 
tee of  independence.  As  it  guarded  tbe 
rights  of  all  orders  of  men,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  his  best,  it  was  vigorously  contended 
for  by  all ;  for,  if  it  limited  the  power  of  the 
king,  it  also  confirmed  it,  by  securing  the  al- 
legiance and  fideiitv  of  the  subject.  It  waa 
of  inestimable  use  by  giving  a  determinate 
form  and  shape, '  such  a  local  habitation  and 
a  name,'  to  tne  spirit  of  liberty ;  so  that  tbe 
English,  when,  as  it  often  happened,  they 
claimed  the  recognition  of  their  i^al  rights, 
were  not  left  to  wander  in  a  wide  field,  with- 
out having  anjr  specific  object,  without  lim- 
itation, and  witnout  direction.  TTiey  knew 
what  to  euk  for^  and,  obtaining  that,  they 
were  satisfied.  We  surely  cannot  but  be  sen- 
sible of  the  advantages  which  they  derived 
from  this  circumstance,  who  have  seen  the 
effects  of  an  opposite  situation,  in  this  very 
particular,  illustrated  so  strikingl;|r  in  the 
earlier  period  of  the  French  revolution. 

But,  rapidity  of  progress  seems,  by  the 
very  lows  of  nature,  to  oe  precluded,  where 
the  benefit  is  to  be  radical  and  permanent. — 
It  was  not,  therefore,  until  our  passion  for 
making  war  within  the  territory  of  France  was 
cured,  nor  until  we  left  off*  tearing  the  bow- 
els of  our  own  country,  in  the  dissensions  of 
the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians,  after  having, 
for  near  four  hundred  years,  torn  those  of 
our  neighbours ;  in  a  word,  it  was  not  until 
both  foreign  and  civil  fury  benn  to  cool, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI f.  the  people 
b^^  to  enjoy  more  real  freedom,  as  the 
king  enjoyed  a  more  settled  dominion,  and 
the  interests  of  peace  and  commerce  sub- 
stantially prevailed.  Without  ascribing  to 
this  king  virtues  which  he  did  not  possess, 
the  view  of  his  reign,  with  all  its  faults,  af- 
fords a  kind  of  breathing  time,  and  sense  of 
repose.  It  is  from  this  reign  that  the  history 
of  the  laws,  and  civil  constitution  of  Eng- 
land become  interesting  ;  as  that  of  our  ec- 
clesiastical constitution  does  from  the  subse- 
quent reign.  A  general  acquaintance  with 
the  antecedent  part  of  our  history  may  suf- 
fice for  the  royal  pupil,  but  from  these  peri- 
ods she  cannot  possess  too  detailed  a  know- 
ledge of  it 


CHAP.  xni. 

Queen  MUizabetk. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  France,  a  nation 
in  which  women  have  always  been  held  in 
the  highest  consideration,  tneir  genius  has 
never  been  called  to  its  loftiest  exercise- 
France  is  perhaps  the  only  country  which 
has  never  been  governed  by  a  woman.— 
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The  mothers,  however,  of  lome  of  her  sore- 
rei|;iis,  when  minors,  have,  during  their  re- 
ffendes  BUnche  of  Castile*  especially,  dis- 
corered  taleots  for  ffoyemroeiit  not  inferior 
to  those  of  most  of  her  kinn. 

Anne  of  Austria  has  had  her  eulopsts ; 
tain  her  character  there  seems  to  have 
been  more  of  intrisiie  than  of  renias,  or  at 
least,  than  of  sound  sense ;  and  her  virtues 
vere  problematical.  If  her  talents  had 
■Moe  splendor,  thev  had  no  soliditj.  They 
fiodooed  a  kind  or  stage  effect,  wliich  was 
Biposini^,  but  not  efficient,  and  she  was 
ntner  an  actress  of  royalty  than  a  (^reat 
fieen.  She  was  not  happy  m  the  choice  of 
1  friend.  The  source  of  all  Mazarin^ 
greatness,  the  supported  him  with  inflexible 
attachment,  ana  established  him  in  more 
An  regal  power.  In  return,  he  treated  her 
with  respect  as  lonr  as  he  stood  in  need  of 
her  protection,  ana  set  her  aside  when  her 
npport  was  become  no  longer  necessary  to 
hii  confirmed  power. 

TTie  best  queens  have  been  most  remarka- 
Ue  for  employing  great  men.    Among  these, 
ZcMibia,  ElizaMtn,  and   Anne  stood  fore- 
■ort.    Those  who  wish  to  derogate  from  the 
clones  of  a  female  reign,  have  never  failed 
Huge,  that  they  were  owing  to  the  wisdom 
rf  tibie  ministers,   and  not  to  that  of  the 
^leen ;  a  censifre  which  involves  an  eulo- 
fiaiii.    For,  is  not  the  choice  of  sagacious 
OMaisten  the  characteristic  mark  of  a  sasra- 
doos  sovereign  ?     Would,  for  instance.  Ma- 
rr  di  Medici  have  chosen  a  Walsingham  ; 
■e  who  nude  it  one  of  the  first  acts  of  her 
MfSBcy  to  banish  Sully,  and  to  employ  Con- 
cisi  f   Or,  did  it  ever  enter  into  tne  mind  of 
tke  first  Mary  of  England  to  take  into  her 
coeacils  that  Cecil,  who  so  much  distin- 
giiUied  himself  in  the  cabinet  of  her  sister  P 
Elisabeth's  g^reat  natural  capacity  was,  as 
hsbeeo  before  observed,  improvel  by  an 
ODcllent  education.    Her  native  vigour  of 
Md  had  been  earlv  called  forth  by  a  series 
tfnoooBmoo   trials     The  circumspection 
Atkad  been,  from  childhood,  obliged  to  ex- 
*an,taucfat  her  prudence     Tm  difficul- 
in  which  beset  her,  accustomed  her  to  self- 
Can  we.  therefore,  doubt  that  the 
of  purpose,  and  undaunted  reso- 
whicb  she  manifested  on  almost  every 
during  her  long  reign,  were  greatly 
liW  attributed  to  that  youttiful  discipline  ? 
^  would  probably  never  have  acquired 
■Ekaa  ascttdancy  over  the  mind  of  others, 
U  Ae  Dot  early  learned  so  absolute  a  com- 
■■lorcrherown. 
Ottosming  to  the  crown,  she  found  herself 
Mimdcd  with  those  obstacles  which  dis- 
%treat  characters,  but  overset  ordinrry 
^ihL    The  vast  work  of  the  reformation, 
JU  had  been  undertaken  by  her  brother 
■imd,  but  crushed  in  the  very  birtli,  as 
Waiwii  within  human  power,  by  the  bigot 
m,  was  resumed  and  accomplished  by 
Vnetb ;  and  that,  not  in  the  calm  of  se- 
Mfi  not  in  the  fulness  of  undisputed  pow- 
*•  nt  even  while  that  power  was  far  from 


*  Mothfr  of  Loiiffl  TX. 


being  confirmed,  and  that  socnrily  wn<>  liu- 
able,  every  moment,  to  be  shaken  by  the 
most  alarming  commotions.  SIh;  had 
prejudices,  apparently  insurmountable,  to 
overcome ;  bhe  had  heavy  debts  to  dis- 
charp^  ;  she  had  an  almost  mined  navy  tu 
repair ;  she  had  a  debased  coin  to  restore  ; 
she  bad  empty  magazines  to  fill ;  she  had  a 
decaying  commerce  to  invigorate ;  she  bad 
an  exhausted  exchequer  to  replenish.— Ail 
these,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  strength 
of  her  mind,  and  the  wisdom  of  her  coun- 
cils, she  accomplished.  She  not  only  paid 
her  own  debts  ;  hut,  without  any  great  sd- 
ditional  burdens  on  her  subjects,  she  dis- 
cbaived  those  also  which  were  due  to  the 
people  from  her  two  immediate  predecessors. 
At  the  same  time,  she  fostered  genius,  she 
encouraged  literature,  she  attracted  all  the 
great  talents  of  the  ase  within  the  sphere  of 
her  own  activity.  And,  though  sue  con- 
stantly availed  herself  of  all  the  judgment 
and  talents  of  her  ministers,  her  acquies- 
cence in  their  measures  was  that  of  convic- 
tion, never  of  implicit  confidence. 

Her  exact  frugality  may  not,  by  superfi- 
cial ju(k;es,  be  reckoned  among  tlie  shining 
parts  ofher  character.  Yet,  those  who  see 
more  deeply,  must  allow,  that  it  was  a  quali- 
ty from  which  tbe  most  important  benefits 
were  derived  to  her  people  ;  and  without 
which  all  her  great  abilities  would  have  been 
comparatively  inefficient.  Tbe  parsimony 
of  her  grandfather  was  the  rapine  and  exac- 
tion of  an  extortioner  ;  hers,  the  wise  econ- 
omy of  a  provident  parent.  If  we  are  to 
judg^  of  the  value  of  actions  by  their  con- 
sequences, let  us  compare  the  effects  upon 
the  country,  of  the  prodigality,  both  of  her 
fnther,  and  of  her  successor,  with  her  own 
frugality.  As  it  has  been  asserted  by  Plu- 
tarch,* that  the  money  idly  thrown  away  by 
the  Athenians  on  the  representations  of  two 
dramatic  poets  only,  amounted  to  a  larger 
sum  than  had  been  expended  on  all  their 
wars  against  the  Persians,  in  defence  of  their 
liberty  ;  so  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  the 
first  James  spent  more  treasure  on  bis  favour- 
ites, than  it  had  cost  Elizabeth  to  maintain 
all  her  wars.  Yet,  there  have  not  been  want- 
ing historians,  who  have  g^vcn  the  praise  of 
liberality  to  James,  and  especially  to  Henry, 
while  Elizabeth  has  suffered  the  imputation 
of  avarice.  But  we  ought  to  judee  of  g^uod 
and  evil,  by  their  own  weig'ht  and  measure, 
and  not  by  tbe  specious  names  which  the 
latter  can  assume,  nor  by  the  injurious 
terms  which  may  be  bestowed  on  the  for- 
mer. 

It  is  not  from  the  splenetic  critic  in  retired 
life,  from  the  declaimer,  ignorant  of  the  du- 
ties and  the  requisitions  or  princes,  that  we 
should  take  our  sentiments  on  the  point  of 
royal  economy  ;  but  from  men,  who,  howev- 
er possessing  different  characters  and  views, 
yet  agree  in  this  one  respect,  that  their  ex- 
alted public  situations,  and  great  personal 
experience,  enable  them  to  give  a  fair  and 

*  In  his  inquiry  whether  the  Athenians  were 
more  itniin<*nt  in  the  art^  of  war  or  ixjare. 
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■onnd  opinion.  The  jiidpfment  eren  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius  was  not  so  impaired  by  his 
vices,  but  that  he  couid  insist,  that  an  ex 
chequer,  exhausted  by  prodigality,  must  be 
replenished  with  oppression.  Cicero,  versed 
in  public  business,  no  less  than  in  the  know- 
lodge  of  mankind,  affirms,  that  *a  liberal 
prince  loses  more  hearts  than  he  gains,  and 
that  the  resentment  of  those  from  whom  he 
takes  the  money,  is  much  stronger  than  the 
gratitude  of  thoso  to  whom  he  gives  it.' 
And,  on  another  occasion  he  says,  that  *  men 
are  not  aware  what  a  rich  treasury  frug^ity 
it.'  The  same  sentiments  seem  to  have  been 
adopted  b^  another  Jloman  statesman,  a  roy- 
al tavounte  too.  Pliny  affirms,  that  *  a 
prince  will  be  pardoned,  who  gives  nothing 
to  his  subjects,  provided  he  takes  nothing 
airayfrom  them.' 

'rhoee  princes,  who  despising  frugality, 
hare  been  prodigal  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
temporary  applause,  have  seldom  achieved 
lasting  ^ood.  And,  allowing  that  this  lavish 
generosity  may  be  for  the  moment  a  popular 
quality,  yet,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
which  has  contributed  to  bring  more  calami- 
ties on  a  state,  than  the  means  used  for  ena- 
bling the  prince  to  indulge  it  It  was  not  in 
Rome  alone,  as  recent  instances  testify,  that 
when  the  government  has  wanted  money, 
the  rich  have  been  always  found  to  be  the 
guilt  jr.  A  prodigal  generosity,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  Ciesar,  and  in  our  own 
time,  may  be  a  useful  instrument  for  pavin? 
the  way  to  a  throne ;  but  an  established 
sovereign  will  find  economy  a  more  certain 
means  of  keeping  him  in  it.  The  emperor 
XVero  was  extolled  for  the  felicity  whicti  he 
was  diffusing  by  his  bounty,  while  Rome 
was  groaning  under  the  burthen  of  his  ex- 
actions. That  liberality  which  would  make 
a  prince  necessitous,  and  a  people  poor, 
would,  by  hurting  his  fame,  weaken  his  in- 
fluence ;  for  reputation  is  power.  AAer  all, 
rach  a  care  and  improvement  of  the  revenue, 
as  will  enable  him  to  spare  his  subjects,  is 
the  truest  liberality  in  a  prince 

But,  to  return. — The  aistinguishing  quali- 
ties of  Elizabeth  appear  to  have  been  econo- 
my, prudence,  and  moderation.  Tet  in 
some  instances,  the  former  was  rigid,  not  to 
say  unjust*  Nor  had  her  frugidity  always 
the  purest  motives.  She  was,  it  is  true, 
very  unwilling  to  trouble  parliament  for 
moocy,  for  which,  indeed,  they  were  ex- 
tremely unwilling  to  be  troubled  ;  but  her 
desire  to  keep  herself  independent  of  them 
seems  to  have  been  her  motive  for  this  for- 
bearance. What  she  might  have  gained  in 
iupplies  she  must  have  lost  in  power. 

To  her  moderation  and  that  middle  line  of 
conduct  which  she  observed,  much  of  her 
success  may  be  ascribed.  To  her  modera 
lion  in  the  contests  between  papists  and 
puritans,  it  is  chiefly  to  he  attributed,  that 
the  reformation  issued  in  a  happier  medium 
in  England,  than  in  any  other  country. — 
To  her  moderation,  in  respect  to  foreign 

•  Particularly  her  keeping  the  see  of  EHy  vacant 
nineteen  ynn ,  in  ord^r  to  retain  the  revenue. 


war,  from  which  she  was  singularly  averse, 
may  be  ascribed  that  rapid  improvement  at 
home,  which  took  place  under  her  reigii. — 
If  we  were  to  estimate  Elizabeth  as  a  private 
female,  she  would  doubtless  appear  entitled 
to  but  little  venr^ration.  If  as  an  instrument 
raised  uj>  by  Divine  Providence  to  carry 
tlirough  the  most  arduous  enterprises  in  the 
most  d  flicult  emergencies,  we  can  hardly 
rate  her  too  highly.  We  owe  her  much  as 
Englishmen.  As  protestants,  what  do  we 
not  owe  her?  If  we  look  at  the  woman,  we 
shall  see  much  to  blame ;  if  at  the  sovereign, 
we  shall  see  almost  every  thing  to  admire.— 
Her  great  faults,  though  they  derogated 
from  her  personal  character,  seldom  deeply 
affected  her  administration.  In  one  instance 
only,  her  favouritism  was  prejudicial  to  the 
state ;  her  appointment  of  Leicester  to  the 
naval  command,  for  which  he  was  utterly 
unfit.  On  many  occasions,  as  we  have  else- 
where observed,  her  very  passions  supplied 
what  was  wanting  in  principle.  Thus,  her 
violent  attachments  murht  have  made  her  in- 
discriminately lavish,  U  they  had  not  been 
counteracted  by  that^rsimonioosness  which 
never  forsook  her.  Accordingly,  in  the 
midst  of  her  lamentations  for  the  death  of 
Leicester,  we  see  her  gprief  did  not  make 
her  forget  to  seize  his  goods,  and  to  repay 
herself  for  what  she  had  lent  him. 

Our  censures,  therefore,  must  not  be  lost 
in  our  admiration,  nor  must  our  pratitude 
warp  our  judgment.  And  it  may  be  useful 
to  inquire  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Elizabeth, 
with  so  much  power,  so  much  prudence,  and 
so  much  popularity,  should  at  length  become 
completely  miserable,  and  die,  neglected 
and  forsaken,  her  sun  setting  ingloriously 
after  so  bright  a  day  of  prosperity  and  honour. 

May  we  not  venture  to  attribute  it  to  the 
defectiveness,  not  to  say  unsoundness,  of 
her  moral  principles  ?  Though  corrupt  prin- 
ciples for  a  certain  pcrioa  may  conceal 
themselves,  and  even  dazzle,  by  the  success 
of  the  projects  to  which,  in  the  view  of  su- 
perficial reason ers,  they  may  have  appeared 
conducive  ;  they  will,  in  a  long  course  of 
action,  betray  their  intrinsic  weakness. — 
Thev  may  not  entirely  have  prevented  the 
public  good  effects  of  other  useful  qualities 
with  which  they  were  associated  ;  but  they 
do  most  fatally  operate  against  the  personal 
honour  of  the  individual ;  and  ag^mst  her 
reaping  that  harvest  of  gratitude  and  respect, 
to  which  she  might  otherwise  have  been  so 
justlv  entitled. 

Vanity  was,  too  probably,  the  spring  of 
some  of  Elizabeth's  most  admired  actions ; 
but  the  same  vanity  also  produced  that  w^l- 
ousy,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  Mary. 
It  was  the  same  vanity  which  led  her  first  to 
court  the  admiration  of  Essex,  and  then  to 
suffer  him  to  fall  a  victim  to  her  wounded 
pride.  Her  temper  was  uncontrolled.— 
While  we  pardon  her  ignorance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  we  should  not  forget  how 
little  she  respected  the  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment, claiming  a  right  of  imprisoning  its 
very  members,  without  deigning  to  gfive  any 
account  of  her  proceedings. 
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Policy  was  her  faroarite  science,  but  in  |  necessity  of  explicit  instruclion  respecting^ 
that  day  a  liberal  policy  was  not  understood  ;  j  our  true  happiness,  and  of  divinely  commu- 
aad  Elizabeth  was  too  apt  to  substitute  both  |  oicaled  strcng^th  in  order  to  its  attainment ; 
wnolatioo  anddiasinaulation  for  an  open  and  >  and  consequently,  tlic  inconceivable  worth 
gcneroos  con'fact.      This  dissimulation    at   of  that  life  and  iminurtality,  which  are  &o 


magth  lost  her  the  confidence  of  her  subjects, 
tad  while  it  inspired  he-  with  a  distrust,  it 
also  forfeited  the  attachment  of  her  friends. 
Her  iasiDcerity,  as  was  natural,  infected 
those  around  her.  The  youngs  Cecil  himself 
was  to  &r  alienated  from  his  royal  mistress, 
tad  tainted  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  in- 
tn^oe,  as  to  be  secretly  corresponding  with 
lier  rival  James. 

That  snob  mortifying  occurrences  were 
too  likely  to  arise,  from  the  very  nature  of 
eiistiiig  circnmstances,  wliere  the  dying 
Mince  was  the  last  of  ber  race,  and  the  ncar- 
If  vacant  throne  about  to  be  possessed  by  a 
itrsiiger,  must  assuredly  be  allowed.  But  it 
■ay  still  be  asserted,  that  nothing  but  de- 
fidleocy  of  moral  character  could  have  so 
desolated  the  dosing  scene  of  an  illustrious 

S'  leess  Real  virtue  will,  in  every  rank, 
w  apon  it  disinterested  rcg^ard  ;  and  a 
truly  virtuous  sovereij|[n  will  not  be  shut  out 
from  a  more  than  ordmary  share  in  this  gen- 
cril  blessing.  It  is  honourable  to  human 
Biture  to  see  tlie  dying  William  pressing  to 
bn  bosom  the  hand  of  Bentick  ;  but  it  will 
be  still  more  consolatorv  as  well  as  instruct- 


fully  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel. 

That  reader  looks  to  little  purpose  over 
(he  eventful  page  of  historv,  who  does  not 
accustom  himself  to  mark  tWrein  the  finger 
of  the  Almighty,  governing  kings  and  king- 
doms ;  prolonging  or  contracting  the  dura- 
-tioo  of  empires  ;  tracing  out  beforehand,  in 
the  unimpeachable  pag^  of  the  prophet  Dan- 
iel,'^ an  outline  of  successive  empires,  which 
subsequent  events  have  realized  with  the 
most  critical  exactness ;  and  describing  their 
eventful  subservience  to  the  spiritual  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  with  a  circumstantial 
accuracy  which  the  well-informed  Christian, 
who  is  versed  in  scripture  language,  and 
whose  heart  is  interested  in  the  subject, 
reads  with  unutterable  and  never-ceasing 
astonishment.  It  is,  in  fact,  this  wonderful 
correspondence,  which  gfives  its  highest  val- 
ue to  the  more  ancient  half  of  the  historic 
Stories.  What  would  it  profit  us,  at  this  day, 
to  learn  from  Xenophen,  that  the  Assyrian 
monarch  had  subjugated  all  those  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  Media,  which  spread 
eastward  from  the  Mediterranean,  if  it  were 
not  that,  by  this  statement,  he  confirms  that 


ive  to  compare,  with  the  forsaken  death- bed  (important  portion  of  sacred  and  prophetic 
oTEIisabeth,  the  exemplary  closing  scene  of  history?    And   to  what  solidly  useful  pur- 
pose would  the  same  historian  s  detail  of^the 


the  second  Mar^'  as  described  by  Burnet,  an 
cve-witncss  of  the  affecting  event  which  he 
rdates. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Moral  adwiniagtt  io  be  derived  from  the 
Mndy  of  hitUtry^  inde.p*nderU  nf  the  exam- 
pleM  it  exkibitt. — History  priwes  the  cor- 
ruption of  humtin  nature. — It  demomtratet 
ike  euperintendins^  power  of  Provid  nce^- 
iUuatraied  by  instanceM. 

TsK  knowledge  of  great  events  and  splen- 
id  characters,  and  even  of  the  customs, 
kvi,  and  maonem  of  different  nations  ;  an 
teqaaintance,  however  accurate,  with  the 
tee  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  commerce  of 
1ho«naiions,  im))ortant  as  is  this  knowledge, 
■•ft  not  however  be  considered  as  of  pri- 
■vy  importance  in  the  study  of  history. — 
TWre  are  still  higher  uses  to  which  that 
My  may  be  turned.  History  furnishes  a 
MMog  practical  illustration  of  one  of  the 
iBwnental  doctrines  of  our  religion,  the 
ttmiptioo  of  human  nature.  To  this  truth 
iesaitantly  bears  witneM  by  exemplifving 
I  vder  erery  shape  and  shaile,  and  cofour, 
'Wi  gradation  ;  the  annals  of  the  world,  in- 
iBfei,  from  its  commencement  to  the  present 
presenting  little  else  than  a  strongly 
roven  tissae  of  those  corruptions,  and 
attendant  calamities. 


ffislory  every  where  prores  the  helpU 
Iwand  natoral  inability  of  man,  the  im 


less- 

^        .     _  insof- 

leiaM^  of  all  soch  moral  principles  as  can 
Wdenred  from  mture  and  expenence ;  the 


taking  of  Babylon  be  applicable,  if  it  did 
not  forcibly  as  well  as  minutely,  illustrate 
the  almost  eoually  detailed  denunciatk>ns  of 
the  prophet  Isaian  ?    It  was  partly  for  the 

Cur  pose  of  elucidating  this  correspondence 
etween  sacred  propl^y  and  ancient  histo- 
ry ;  and  showing,  oy  how  regular  a  provi- 
dential chain  the  successive  empires  of  the 
ancient  world  were  connectecl  with  each 
other,  and  ultimately  with  Christianity,  that 
the  excellent  Rollin  composed  his  well- 
known  work  :  and  the  impression  which  his 
researches  left  upon  his  own  mind,  may  be 
seen  in  those  sublimely  pious  remarks  with 
which  his  last  volume  is  concluded. 

A  careful  penisal  of  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical parts  of  scripture  will  prepare  us  for 
reading  profane  history  with  great  advan- 
tage In  the  former  we  are  admitted  within 
the  veil.  We  are  informed  how  the  vices  of 
nations  drew  down  on  them  the  wrath  of 
the  Almighty ;  and  how  some  neighbouring 

*  The  parts  of  the  book  of  Daniel  chiefly  alluded 
to,  are  Nebuchadnexzar*s  dream  and  Danicl^s  inter- 
pretation  of  it,  in  the  second  chapter ;  and  his 
own  vision  of  the  four  beasts,  in  the  eighth.  These 
two  passages  alone,  pmsenred  as  they  luivc  been 
by  the  mort  inveterate  cnemien  of  Christianity, 
amonnts  to  an  irrefrairablo  demonstration  that  our 
religion  is  divine.  One  of  the  most  ancient  and 
most  learned  opposers  of  revrlation  is  said  to  have 
denied  the  possibility  of  these  prophecies  having 
existed  before  the  events.  Rut  we  know  they  did 
exist,  and  no  modern  infidel  dares  to  dispute  it. — 
Bot,  admitting  this,  hoi^ever  they  may  take  refuge 
in  their  own  inconse<iucncc  of  niind,  they  inevita- 
bly, though  indirectly,  allow  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianitv. 
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potentate  was  employed  as  the  instrument 
of  divine  venfl^eance.  Hoir  his  ambition,  his 
cx>urage,  and  military  skill  were  but  the 
means  of  fulfilling'  the  divine  prediction,  or 
of  inflicting  the  divine  punishment.  How, 
when  the  mighty  conqueror,  the  executioner 
of  the  sentence  of  Heaven,  had  performed 
his  assigned  task,  he  was  put  aside,  and  was 
himself  perhaps  in  his  turn,  humbled  and 
laid  low.  Sncn  are  the  familiar  indications 
of  historic  and  prophetic  Scripture.  But,  in 
addition  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  which  we 
receive  from  thence,  we  shall  have  learned  in 
the  divine  school  to  little  purpose,  if  we  do 
not  find  the  benefit  of  our  studies  in  the  gen- 
eral impression  and  habits  of  mind  which  we 
derive  from  them ;  if  we  do  not  open  our 
eyes  to  the  agency  of  Providence  in  the  va- 
rying fortunes  of  nations,  and  in  the  talents, 
cnaracters,  and  fates  of  the  chief  actors  in 
the  great  drama  of  life. 

Do  we  read  in  the  prophetic  page  the 
solemn  call  and  designation  of  Cyrus  ? — Let 
us  learn  to  recognise  no  les8,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  the  Almighty,  a  Gustavus,  and  a 
Marlborough !  Are  we  many  hundred  years 
before,  informed  by  Him  who  can  alone  see 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  of  the  military 
exploits  of  the  conqueror  uf  Babylon,  and 
the  overturner  of  the  Assyrian  empire.^ — 
Let  us  learn  to  refer  no  less  to  that  same  all- 
disposing  power,  the  victories  of  Lutzen  and 
of  Blenheim,  the  humiliation  of  Austrian  ar- 
rogance, and  of  French  ambition. 

Another  important  end  to  the  study  of 
general  history,  distinct  from  that  which  has 
just  been  mentioned,  but  by  no  means  uncon- 
nected with  it,  is  the  contemplation  of  divme 
wisdom  and  goodness,  as  exercised  in  grad- 
ually civilizing  the  human  race,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  their  own  agitation  In 
this  view  the  mind  of  the  pupil  should  be 
particularly  led  to  observe  that  mysterious 
yet  most  obvious  opei*ation  of  Providence,  by 
which,  through  sccessive  ages,  the  complica- 
ted chaos  of  human  agency  has  been  so  over- 
ruled as  to  make  all  things  work  together  for 
general  good :  the  hostile  collision  of  nations 
being  oiten  made  conducive,  almost  in  its 
immediate  consequences,  to  their  common 
benefit,  and  often  rendered  subservient  to 
the  general  improvement,  and  progressive 
advancement  of  the  great  commonwealth  of 
mankind. 

If  this  view,  respecting  the  world  at  large, 
should  be  deemed  too  vast  for  satisfactory 
consideration,  it  may  be  limited  to  that  part 
with  which  we  are  most  nearly  connected  ; 
and  to  which  it  is  hardly  too  bold  to  say,  that 
Divine  Providence  itself  has,  during  t6e  lat- 
ter ages  of  the  world,  seemed  to  direct  its 
chief  attention — I  mean  the  continent  of  Eu 
rope.  Let  it  simply  be  asked,  what  was  the 
state  of  this  continent  two  thousand  ye^rs 
ago  ?  The  answer  must  be — from  the  Alps 
to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  a  moral  as  well  as  phy- 
sical wilderness.  That  the  human  powers 
were  formed  for  extended  exercise,  and  in 
some  sense  for  boundless  improvement,  the 
rery  contemplation  of  those  powers  is  suffi- 
cient to  evince.    But  that  improvement  had 


not  then  be^n,  nor  was  the  frost  of  their 
dreariest  winter  more  benumbing  than  that 
in  which  their  minds  had  been  fur  ages  lock- 
ed up.  To  what  then  but  a  regular  design 
of  Providence  can  we  attribute  the  amazing 
change  f  And  it  is  doubtless  the  part,  no  less 
of  religious  gratitude  than  of  philosophical 
cu:  iosity,  to  inouire  into  the  senes  of  instru- 
mental'causes  oy  which  the  transformation 
was  efifected.  This  interesting  and  most  in* 
structive  intelligence  is  conveyed  to  us  by 
history.  We  mark  the  slow  but  steady  de- 
velopment of  the  wise  and  benevolent  plan. 
We  see  the  ambition  of  Rome  breaking  op 
the  soil  with  its  resistless  plough-share,  and 
scattering  even  through  these  British  isles 
the  first  seeds  of  civilization.  We  see  the 
northern  invaders  burst  forth  with  irresisti- 
ble violence,  bringing  back,  to  all  human 
appearance,  the  former  desolation ;  but,  in 
reality,  conducing,  though  with  an  operation 
like  that  of  lava  from  a  volcano,  to  a  richer 
harvest  of  social  and  civil  happiness.  We 
see  all  that  was  really  valuable  springy  up 
again  afresh,  mingled  with  new  principles 
of  utility  and  comfort ;  and  above  all,  quick- 
ened and  enriched  by  the  wide-spresid  influ- 
ences of  a  pure  and  heavenly  religion.  We 
see  the  violent  passions  providentially  let 
loose,  when  it  was  necessary  for  society  to 
be  roused  from  a  pernicious  torpor.  We 
see  an  enthusiastic  rage  for  conquests  in 
Asia,  inducing  an  activity  of  mind,  and  en- 
largement of  view,  out  01  which  eventually 
grew  commerce,  liberty,  literature,  philoso- 
phy, and  at  length,  even  religions  reforma- 
tion. In  brief,  if  in  our  perusal  of  history,  we 
take  true  wisdom  for  our  guide,  we  shall  not 
only  be  instructed  by  that  gracious  progress- 
iveness  which  is  discernible  in  past  events, 
but,  notwithstanding  the  awful  concussions 
of  the  present  period,  we  shall  learn  to  trust 
Almighty  wisdom  and  goodness  for  what  is  to 
come.  And  we  shall  be  ready  to  indulge  the 
hope  of  a  yet  greatly  increased  happiness  of 
mankind,  when  we  consider,  that  the  hand 
which  brought  us  from  barbarism  to  our  pre- 
sent circumstances  is  still  over  us ; — that  pro- 
gression to  still  better  habits  is  equally  pos- 
sible, and  equally  necessary ;  and  that  no 
means  were  rendered  more  conducive  to 
such  progress,  in  the  period  which  is  passed, 
than  the  agitations  of  the  same  awful  and  af- 
flictive^ kind  which  we  are  now  doomed  to 
contemplate. 

It  will  be  seen  Uiat  the  same  Infinite  wis- 
dom often  permits  human  evils  to  balance 
each  other,  and  in  subservience  to  his  grand 
purpose  of  general  good,  not  only  sets  good 
against  evil,  but  often,  where  the  counter- 
acting principle  of  religion  seems  wholly  sus- 
pended, prevent  any  fatal  preponderance  in 
the  scale  of  human  afiairs,  by  allowing  one 
set  of  vices  to  counterbance  another. — Thus, 
societies,  which  appear,  on  a  general  view, 
to  have  almost  wholly  thrown  off  the  divine 
government,  are  still  preserved  for  better 
things,  or  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  the  right- 
eous few^  who  still  remain  in  them,  by  means 
of  those  exertions  which  bad  men  make  from 
selfish  motives;  or  by  the  vigilance  with 
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t  VJLrif  of  bad  men  watches  over 
The  cla^h  of  parties,  and  the  op- 
if  haman  opinion,  are  likewise  often 
dforeood.  The  compag^of  the 
Ind,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term,  are 
;ept  together,  than  the  compunent 
latter,  by  opposite  tendcncieb  And, 
nan  agents  are  nothing  but  the  in- 
s  of  God,  he  can  witli  equal  effica- 
;h  doubtle^  with  the  same  compla- 
rase  tlie  effects  of  evil  passions  to  be 
cted  by  each  other,  as  well  as  b^ 
(ite  virtues.  For  instnnce,  were  it 
tdolence  and  the  dread  of  difficulty 
er,  ambition  would  deluge  the  world 
The  love  of  praise,  and  the  love 
ence,  assist,  through  their  mutual 
o.,  to  keep  each  other  in  order, 
and  voluptuousness  are  almost  as 
I  each  other,  as  either  is  to  the  op- 
ines ;  tlierefore,  by  pulling  differ- 
,  they  contribute  to  keep  the  world 
Mse  Thus,  the  same  divine  hand, 
d  so  adjusted  the  parts  and  the  pro- 
r matter,  as  that  tlieir  apparent  op- 
ntxluces,  not  disniption,  but  harmo- 
mHfnote»  the  general  order,  has  also 
d.  through  the  action  and  counter- 
'  the  human  mind,  that  no  jar  of  pas- 
ibuse  of  free  agency,  shall  eventual- 
the  wise  and  gracious  purpusfs  of 

I  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we 
need  go  farther  than  the  character 
rn  heroic  Elizabeth.  Her  passions 
[■rally  of  the  strongest  kind  ;  and  it 
■cknowledged,  that  they  were  not 
iiMler  the  control  of  principle.  To 
B  can  we  so  fairly  ascribe  the  snc- 
eh,  even  in  such  instances,  attended 
ft  the  effect  of  one  strong  passion  for- 
lerating  on  another?  Inclinations 
ere  too  violent  to  be  checked  by  rea- 
»  met  and  counteracted  by  opposite 
ons  of  equal  violence  ;  and  through 
rtion  of  Providence,  the  passion  fmal- 
oinant  was  genendly  mvourable  to 
JC  cood* 

B  tben  mean  to  admit,  that  the  A1- 
B|iproves  of  these  excesses  in  indivi- 
f  which  his  wisdom  often  works  for 
val  benefit?  God  forbid.  Nothing 
Kmld  be  less  approved  by  him,  than 
BtkNisne5W '  and  cruelt?  of  our  eighth 
tikooeh  He  over-rnlec)  those  enormi- 
dhe  advantages  of  the  community,  and 
id  Cbem,  as  nis  instnimcnts  for  restor- 
4  fDvemment,  and  for  introducing, 
Hftfa  establishing,  the  reformation. 
i  MJoys  the  inestimable  blessing. 
■Mnrch  is  not  the  less  responsible 
At  for  his  crimes.  We  are  ex^ually 
f  wax  God  did  not  approve  of  the  in- 
iMiliiliim  of  Alexander,  or  of  his  in- 
ito^niaition  of  territory  bv  means  of 
mra.  Tet,  from  that  ambition,  those 
■d  Ikiae  conquests,  how  much  may 
Mtkm  «if  man  Kind  have  been  melid- 
IW  aitiiral  humanity  of  this  hero. 
It  had  improved  by  the  study  of  phi- 
uder  one  of  the  greatest  masters  in 


the  world,  disposed  him  to  turn  hisconanesta 
to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  He  foundea  sev- 
enty cities,  says  his  historian,  so  situated  as 
to  promote  commerce  and  diffuse  civilisa- 
tion. Plutarch*  observes,  that  had  those  na- 
tions not  been  conquered,  Egy  pt  would  liave 
had  no  Alexandria,  Mesopotamia  no  8eleu- 
cia  He  also  informs  us,  that  Alexander  in- 
troduced marriage  into  one  conquered  coun- 
try, and  agriculture  into  another;  that  one 
barbarous  nation,  who  used  to  eat  their  par- 
ents, was  led  by  him  to  reverence  and  main- 
tain them;  that  he  (aught  the  Poisiansto 
respect,  and  not  to  marry  their  mothers ;  the 
Scythians  to  bury,  and  not  to  eat  tlieir  dead. 

There  was  on  the  whole,  something  so  ex- 
traordinary in  the  career  of  the  nwrnarclj, 
and  in  the  results  to  which  it  led,  that  his  his- 
torian Arrian,  amidst  all  the  darkness  of  pa- 
ganism, was  induced  to  say,  that  Alexander 
seemed  to  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  a 
peculiar  dis()ensation  of  Providence. 

Did  the  same  just  Providence  approve  of 
the  usurpation  of  Augustus  over  his  fallen 
country? — No — but  Providence  employed  it 
as  the  means  of  restoring  peace  to  remote 
provinces,  which  the  tyrannical  republic  had 
so  long  harassed  and  oppressed ;  and  also  of 
establishing  a  general  uniformity  of  law,  and 
a  facility  of  intercourse  between  nation  and 
nation,  'which  were  signally  subservient  to 
the  diffusion  of  that  divine  religion,  which 
was  so  soon  to  enlighten  and  to  bless  man- 
kind. 

To  adduce  one  or  two  instances  more, 
where  thou^^ands  might  be  adduced— Did  the 
Almighty  approve  those  frantic  wars  which 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  name  of  hoiy  ? 
Yet,  with  all  the  extravagance  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  ruinous  failure  which  attended 
its  execution,  many  beneficial  consequences, 
as  has  been  already  intimated,  were  permit- 
ted, incidentallv,  to  grow  out  of  them.  The 
Crusaders,  as  their  historians  demonstrate,! 
beheld  in  their  march  countries  in  which 
civilization  had  made  a  greater  prog^ress  than 
in  their  own.  They  saw  foreign  manufac- 
tures in  a  state  of  improvement  to  which  they 
had  not  been  accustomed  at  home.  They 
perceived  remains  of  knowledge  in  the  East, 
of  which  Europe  had  almost  lost  tight. 
Their  native  prejudices  were  diminished  in 
witnessing  improvements  to  which  the  state 
of  their  own  country  presented  comparative 
barbarity.  The  first  faint  gleam  of  light 
dawned  on  them,  the  first  perceptions  of  ti^te 
and  elegance  were  awakened,  and  the  first 
rudiments  of  many  an  art  were  communica- 
ted to  them  by  this  personal  acquaintance 
with  more  polished  countries.  Tneir  views 
of  commerce  were  improved,  and  their 
means  of  extending  it  were  enlarged. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  ex- 
ces  to  which  tlie  popes  carried  their  usurpa- 
tion, and  the  Romish  clergy  their  corrup- 
tions, was,  by  the  Providence  of  God,  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  reformation.  The 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the    Turks, 

*  Quoted  by  Gillies,  vol.  iii.  p.  385. 

f  See  etpeciaUy  Robertson's  State  of  Earope. 
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though,  in  itself*,  a  roost  deplorable  scene  of 
crimes  and  calamities,  became  the  occasion 
of  most  important  benefits  to  our  countries, 
bj  compelling^  the  only  accomplished  schol- 
ars then  in  the  world  to  seek  an  s^lum  in 
the  western  part  of  Europe-  To  these 
countries  they  carried  with  them  the  Greek 
language,  which  ere  long*  proved  one  of  the 
providential  means  of  introducing  the  most 
important  event  that  has  occurred  since  the 
first  establishment  of  Christianity. 

May  we  not  now  add  to  the  number  of  in- 
stances  in  which  Providence  has  over-ruled 
the  crimes  of  men  for  good,  a  repent  exem- 
plification of  the  doctrine,  in  the  ambition  of 
that  person,  who,  by  his  unjust  assumption  of 
imperial  power  in  a  neighbouring  nation, 
has,  though  unintentionally,  almost  annihila- 
ted the  wild  outcry  of  false  liberty,  and  the 
clamour  of  mad  democracy  ^ 

All  those  contingent  events  which  lie  with- 
out the  limits  and  calculation  of  human  fore- 
sight ;  all  those  variable  loose  uncertainties 
fvhich  men  call  chance,  has  God  taken  un- 
der his  own  certain  disposal  and  absolute 
control.  To  reduce  uncertainty  to  method, 
confusion  to  arrangement,  and  contingency 
to  order,  is  solely  the  prerogative  of  Al- 
mighty power. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  intention 
of  these  remarks,  than  to  countenance,  m 
the  slightest  degree,  the  doctrine  of  optim- 
ism in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  maintained  by 
Mr.  Pope.  Far  be  it  from  the  writer,  to  in 
timate  that  the  good  which  has  thus  provi- 
dentially been  produced  out  of  evil,  i<*  great- 
er than  the  good,  which  would  have  been 
produced  had  no  such  evil  been  committed ; 
or  to  insinuate,  that  the  crimes  of  men  do 
Dot  diminish  the  quantity  of  good  which  is 
enjoyed.  This  would,  indeed,  be  to  furnish  an 
apology  for  vice.  That  God  ran  and  does 
bring  good  out  of  evil,  is  unquestionably 
true ;  but  to  affirm,  that  he  brings  more,  or 
to  much  good  out  of  evil  as  he  would  have 
brought  out  of  good,  had  good  been  practis- 
ed, would  be  indeed  a  dangerous  position. 

If,  therefore,  God  often  *•  educes  good  from 
ill,^  yet  man  has  no  right  to  count  upon  his 
always  doing  it,  in  the  same  degree  in  which 
be  appoints  that  good  shall  be  productive  of 
good.  To  resume  the  illustration,  therefore, 
from  a  few  of  the  instances  alrcad  v  adduced ; 
what  an  extensive  blessing  might  Alexander, 
bad  he  acted  with  other  views  and  to  other 
ends,  have  proved  to  the  world,  whose  hap- 
piness he  impaired  by  his  ambition,  and 
whoso  morals  he  corrupted  by  his  exam  le  ! 
How  much  more  effectually,  and  immediate- 
ly, might  the  reformation  have  been  promo- 
ted, had  Henry,  laying  aside  the  blindness  of 
prejudice,  and  subduing  the  turbulence  of 
passion,  been  the  zealous  and  consistent  sup- 
porter of  the  protestant  cau^e ;  the  virtuous 
nusband  of  one  virtuous  wife,  and  the  parent 
of  children  aJI  educated  in  the  sound  princi- 
ples of  the  reformation  !  Again,  had  the 
popes  efTectually  reformed  them^ilvcs,  how 
might  the  unity  of  the  church  have  been  pro- ' 
moted :  and  even  the  schisms,  which  hare  I 
arisen  in  protestaot  communities,  been  di- ' 


mini  shed !  It  would  be  superfluous  to  reca- 
pitulate other  instances ;  tnese,  it  is  presu- 
med, being  abundantly  sufficient  to  obviate 
any  charge  of  the  most  distant  approach  to- 
wards the  fatal  doctrine  of  Necessity. 


CHAP.  XV. 

On  the  ditUnguiM/iing  chanutert  of  ChrU- 

tiiudty. 

The  great  leading  truths  of  Scripture  arc 
few  in  number,  though  the  spirit  ot  them  is 
diffused  through  every  page.  The  being 
and  attributes  of  the  Almighty  ;  the  spiritu- 
al worship  which  he  requires ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  natural  and  moral  evil  into  the  worid  ; 
the  restoration  of  man  ;  the  life,  death,  char- 
acter, and  offices  of  the  Redeemer ;  the  holy 
example  he  has  given  us  ;  the  divine  system 
of  ethics  which  he  has  bequeathed  us ;  the 
awful  sanctions  with  which  they  are  enfor- 
ced ;  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  eternal 
world ;  the  necessity  of  repentance  ;  the 
pardon  of  sin  through  faith  in  a  Redeemer ; 
the  offer  of  divine  assistance ;  and  the  prom- 
ise of  eternal  life.  The  Scripture  describes 
a  multitude  of  persons  who  exemplify  its 
truth  ;  whose  lives  bear  testimony  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  divine  law  :  and  whose  ciiar- 
acters,  however  clouded  with  infirmity,  and 
subject  to  temptation,  yet,  acting  under  its 
authority  and  influence,  evince,  by  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  their  conduct,  that  they  really 
embraced  religion  as  a  governing  principle  of 
the  heart,  and  as  the  motive  to  all  virtue  in 
the  life. 

In  forming  the  mind  of  the  ro^al  pupil,  an 
early  introduction  to  these  scriptures,  the 
depository  of  such  important  truths,  will 
doubtless  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  prime 
concern.  And,  as  her  mind  opens,  it  will  be 
thought  necessary  to  point  out  to  her,  how 
one  great  event^  led  to  another  still  greater ; 
till  at  length  we  see  a  'series  accomplished, 
and  an  immovable  foundation  laid  for  our 
faith  and  hope,  which  includes  every  essen- 
tial principle  of  moral  virtue  and  genuine 
happiness. 

To  have  given  rules  for  moral  conduct 
might  appear,  to  mere  human  wisdom,  the 
aptest  method  of  improving  our  nature.— 
And,  accordingly,  we  find  such  a  course 
generally  pursued  by  the  ancient  moralistSt 
both  of  Greece  and  Asia.  Of  this,  it  is  not 
the  least  inconvenient  result,  that  rules  mutt 
be  multiplied  to  a  degree  the  most  burthen- 
some  and  perplexing  And  there  would  be, 
after  all,  a  necessity  for  incessant  alteration* 
as  the  rules  of  one  age  could  not  be  expected 
to  correspond  with  the  manners  of  another. 
This  inconvenience  might  perhaps,  in  some 
degree  be  avoided,  by  entailing  on  a  people 
an  undeviating  sameness  of  manners.  But^ 
even  when  this  has  been  effected,  how  op* 
pressively  minute,  and  how  diufustingt^ 
trivial  are  the  authorized  codes  or  inttme* 
tion  !  Of  this,  every  fresh  translation  from 
the  moral  writings  of  the  east  is  an  exempli- 
fication  ;  as  if  the  mind  could  b^  made  pore 
by  overloading  the  memory  ! 
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ft  is  ooe  of  tiie  perfections  of  rerealed  re- 
ligion, that,  instead  of  multiplying  rules,  i( 
establishes  principles.       It  traces  up  right 
coodoct    into    a    few   radical    dispositions, 
which,  when  once  fully  formed,  are  the  na- 
taral  sources  of  correspondent  temper  and 
action.     To  implant  these  dispositions,  then, 
K  the  leading- object  of  what  we  may  ven- 
tare  to  call  the  Scripture  philosophy.     And 
as  the  heart  must  be  the  seat  of  that  which 
is  to  influence  the  whole  man,  so  it  is  chiefly 
to  the  heart  that  the  holy  Scriptures  address 
tfaemselres.     Their  object  is  to  make  us  luve 
what  is  righl^  rather  than  to  occupy  our  un- 
derstandings  with    its  theory.     Kntncledge 
WJfM  up^  says  one  of  our  divine  instructor, 
rat  it  is  loire  that  edifieth      And  the  princi- 
ple which  is  here  assumed,  will  be  found 
iMXt  atnctlj  true,  that  if  a  Iofc  of  goodness 
be  oace  thoroughly  implanted,  we  shall  not 
need  many  rules ;  but  we  shall  act  aright 
from  what  we  may  almost  call  a  noble  kind 
flf  instinct     '  If  thine  eye  be  single,'  says 
•ar  Sariour,  •  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
fight.*    Our  religion,  as  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
lue,  does,  ID  this  very  instance,  evince  Us 
Warenly  origin.     St.  Paul,  whose  peculiar 
porince  it  seems  to  have  been,  to  explain, 
iiit  were  scientifically,  the  great  doctrines 
rf  his  master,  gives  us  a  definition  of  Chris- 
tiaoity,  which  outdoes  at  once  in  brevity,  in 
fiiUiess,and  even  in  systematic  exacmess  all 
which  has  been  achieved  in  the  art  of  epi- 
tooixing,  by  the  greatest  masters  of  human 
icicDce, — FaUh  which  worketk  by  love. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  this  ex- 
pression   substantially  contains  the    whole 
icope  and   tenor  of  both  Testaments  ;  the 
■bsance  of  all  morality,  and  the  very  life 
nd  soul  of  human  virtue  and  hsmpiness.    A 
Wt  of  attention  to  what  St.   Paul  means 
W/ai<4,  too  generally  makes  the  sense  of 
m  passage  be  overlooked.    But  the  well-di- 
med  stndent  will  discern,  that  St.  Paul  as- 
MMi   exactly    what    has  been    intimated 
ikwe,  that  God's  object  in  Revelation  is  not 
mdf  to  convey  his  iw//,  but  also  to  mani- 
mkmfeif;  not  mere/y  to  promulgate  laws 
wrertrainiDg  or  regulating  conduct,  but  to 
Hay  his  own  nature  and  attributes^so  as  to 
mug  hack  to  himself  the  hearts  and  affcc- 
*■»  ef  fallen  man  ;  and  that,  accordingly, 
lB«eans  by  faith,  the  effectual  and  impres- 
.jHtaporehension  of  God,  thus  manifested. 
M\k  language,  it  is  not  a  notion  of  the  in- 
i;jiBet«  nor  a  tradition  coldly  residing  in  the 
Vction,  which  the  Scriptures  exhibit, 
IS  actual  persuasion  of  tne  divine  reali- 
It  is,   in  short,  such  a  conviction  of 
ii  revealed,  as  gives  it  an  efficacy  equal, 
— J  practical  purpose,  to  that  which  is 
Ihroogfa  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 
theo,  in  St.  PauPs  language,  is  re- 
10  its  simplest,  inward  principle.     It 
-  deep  and  efficacious  impression,  which 
^■uiiestation  of  God,  made  to  us  in  the 
t,  ouglit  io  all  reason  to  produce  in 
ts  ;  but  which  it  does  not  produce 
1^  in  answer  to  onr  earnest  prayer,  his 
ripirit  ^  opens,  as  it  were,  our  hearts,*  to 
ire  the  tiungt  which  are  thus  presented 
V*jr..  IT.  7 


j  to  onr  minds.  When  the  unseen  ronlitics  of 
'  religion  are  able  to  do  more  with  us  ttian  tho 
!  templing  objects  of  tliis  visible  world,  then 
I  and  not  before,  is  the  divine  grace  of  faith 
really  formed  within  us. 

Thatthisis  the  scriptural  idea  of  faith,  will 
appear  at  once,  from  a  perusal  of  that  most 
interesting  portion  of  Scripture^  the  elev- 
enth chapter  to  the  Hebrews.     The  dcfini- 
tion,  with  which  the  chapter  commence*, 
states  this  precise  notion  : — *  Faith  is  the 
substiintiation  of  things  hoped  for,  the  df- 
r/ionf fro/ion  of  things  not  seen.'*     And   the 
instances  adduced  are  most  satisfactory  ex- 
emplifications.      *  By   faith,    Noah,    being 
warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen  as  yet, 
being  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark,*  &<:. 
*  By  faith,  Moses  forsook  Kgypt,  not  fearing 
the  wrath  of  the  king,  for  he  endured  as  see- 
ing him  who  is  invisible.'     *  With  the  heart,' 
says  St.  Paul,  » man  believeth  unto  right- 
eousness ;'  that  is,  when  the  infinitely  awful 
and  inexpressibly  engaging  views  of  Gof!, 
manifesting  himself  in  the  hcripture,  as  our 
Creator,   Redeemer,  and   8anctifier,  really 
and  eifcctu ally   imprcs.4  themselves  on  our 
hearts,  so  as  to  become  the  paramount  prin- 
ciple of  inwnrd  and  outward  conduct ;  then, 
and  not   before,  we  are,  in  the  Scripture 
sense,   believers.       And   this  faith,   if  real, 
must  produce  love  ;  fop,  when  our  minds  and 
hearts    are  thus   impressed,    oiir  afTer.tions 
must  of  necessity  yield  to  that  impression  — 
If  virtne,  said  a  heathen,  could  be  seen  with 
human  eyes,  what  astonishin;:^  love  would  it 
excite  in'ii*.  !     St.  Paul's  divine  faith  realizes 
tliis  very  i  lea.     If  iMoses  *  endured  as  neeing 
him  who  is  invisible,'  it  could  only  bo,   be- 
cause, in  seeing  God,  he  beheld   what  filled 
Up  his  whole  soul,  and  so  engaged  his  hopes 
and  fears,  but,  above  all,  his  love,  as  to  raise 
him  above  the  low  allurements  of  the  world, 
and  the  puny  menaces  of  mortals.     It  is  said 
of  him,  that  *  he  accounted  even  the  reproach 
of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of 
Egypt ;'    a   preference  which    implies  the 
strongest  affection,  as  well  as   the  deepest 
conviction.     His    ca<se,    then,    clearly  illus- 
trates what  St.   Paul  says  of  faith  working 
by  love  ;  his  apprehension  of  God  being  so 
deep  and  lively,  as  to  fix  his  supreme  love  on 
that  supreme  excellence,  which  was  thus,  as 
it  were,  visible  to  his  mind;  the  current  of 
his  temper,  and  the  course  of  his  actions, 
followed    this    paramount  direction  of   his 
heart. 

The  Scripture  tlien,  in  reality,  does  not  so 
much  teach  «*  how  to  be  virtuous,  as,  if  we 
comply  with  its  intention,  actually  makes  us 
so.  It  is  St.  Paul's  argument  through  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  even  the  most 
perfect  rode  of  laws  which  could  be  given, 
would  fall  infinitely  short  of  our  exigrencies, 
if  it  only  pave  the  rules,  without  inspiring 
the  disposition. 

The  law  of  Moses  had  afforded  admirable 

*  I  thus  ventnre  to  etrcn^fthon  the  PxpreRsions 
in  tho  authoriscsd  translation,  in  nrdor  to  convcv 
soine  clearer  idea  of  the  oriifinal  terms,  which,  n»i 
the  best  critics  allow,  have,  perhaps,  a  force  tn 
which  no  En«Tlifh  words  can  ilo  justico. 
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moral  precepts,  and  even  the  sages  of  the 
heathen  world  haj  found  out  many  excellent 
maxims ;  but,  an  inspiriting  principle,  by 
trbich  men  might  be  made  to  love  roodness 
as  well  as  to  fniow  it,  was  that  of  which  the 
Oeotiles,  and,  in  some  measure  the  Jews  al- 
so, stood  in  need  And  to  furnish  this  prin- 
ciple by  inspiring  such  a  faith  in  God,  as 
must  produce  love  to  God,  and,  by  produ- 
ring  love  to  God,  become  operative  in  every 
speijies  of  virtue,  is  avowedly  the  supreme 
objfxit  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

And  therefore,  it  is,  that  the  Scripture  rep- 
resents to  us  facts y  and  doctrines  founded  on 
tacts  rather  than  IheoHes  ;  because  facts  are 
alone  fitted  to  work  on  the  heart.  In  theories, 
the  understanding  acts  for  itself;  in  apprehen- 
ding facts,  it  acts  subserviently  to  the  higher 
powers  of  the  soul,  merely  furnishing  to  the 
affections .  those  objects  for  which  they  natu- 
rally look  ;  and  distinguishing  false  and  se- 
ductive appearances  from  real  sources  of  de- 
light and  comfort  In  this  way  the  sacred 
Scriptures  make  the  fullest  use  of  our  ra- 
tional powers,  uniformly  presenting  such 
facts,  as  grow  clearer  the  more  severely  they 
are  examined :  completely  satisfying  our 
understandings,  as  to  their  aptness  to  the 
great  purpose  of  working  on  our  hearts, 
and,  on  the  whole,  making  our  religion  as 
reasonable,  as  if,  like  mathematical  truth,  it 
bad  been  exclusively  addressed  to  our  intel- 
lect ;  while  its  influence  on  the  rightly  dis- 
posed heart  gives  such  an  inward  proof  of 
Its  divinitv  as  no  merely  rational  scheme 
could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  possess. 

Let,  then,  the  royal  pupil  be  carefully 
tauffht,  that  Christianity,  is  not  to  be  exam- 
ined, Dor  the  sacred  Scriptures  perused,  as 
if  they  were  merely  to  be  believed,  and  re- 
membered, and  held  in  speculative  rerer- 
ence.  But,  let  it  rather  be  impressed  upon 
her,  that  the  holy  Scriptures  are  God's  great 
means  of  producing  in  her  heart,  that  awe  of 
fiis  presence,  that  reverence  of  his  majesty, 
that  delight  in  bis  infinite  perfections,  that 
practical  affectionate  knowledge  of  the  only 
true  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has 
Kent,  which  constitutes  the  rett^  the  peace, 
the  Mirenzth^  the  lights  Uie  coruotnhon  of 
every  soul  which  attains  to  it.  Liet  her  be 
taught  to  regard  the  oracles  of  God,  not 
merely  as  a  light  to  guide  her  steps,  but,  as  a 
sacred  fire  to  animate  and  invigorate  her  in- 
most soul.  A  purifying  flame,  like  that  upon 
the  altar,  from  whence  the  seraph  conveyed 
f  lie  coal  to  the  lips  of  the  prophet,  who  cried 
out,  *■  liO !  this  hath  touched  my  lips,  and 
mine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  and  my  sin  is 
purged.' 

That  fear  of  God,  which  the  Scripture, 
when  used  as  it  ought,  never  fails  to  inspire, 
is  felt  by  the  possessor  to  be  essential  wis- 
dom :  and  that  love  of  God,  which  it  is  no 
Ie<ui  fitted  to  excite,  is  equally  acknowledg- 
ed by  him  whom  it  influences,  to  be  at  once 
c^ential  virtue,  and  essential  happiness; 
and  both  united,  are  found  to  be  that  pure 
element  in  which  rational  intelligences  are 
formed  to  live,  and  out  of  which  they  must 
^rer  be  perturbed  and  miserabTioi 


But,  to  make  the  Scripture  thus  eifiea' 
cious,  it  must  be  studied  according  te  tlie 
will  of  him  who  ^ve  it.  It  is  said  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  instance  of  his  disciples,-^ 
*■  Then  opened  he  their  understanding^,  tliat 
they  might  understand  the  Scriptures  ;'  and 
it  is  said  of  Lydia,  saint  PauVs  first  convert 
at  Phiiippi,  *  That  the  Lord  opened  her 
heart,  to  attend  to  the  things  which  were 
spoken  of  Paul.'  We  re^  of  others  of 
whom  it  is  observed,  *  the  gospel  was  preach* 
ed,  but  it  did  not  profit  them,  oecause  it  was 
not  mixed  with  faith'  in  them  that  heard  it.* 
What  follows  ?  evidently,  that  the  Scripture, 
to  be  read  effectually,  must  be  read  devout- 
ly, with  earnest  and  constant  prayer  to  him 
whose  word  it  is,  that  he  would  so  impress  it 
on  our  hearts,  by  his  good  spirit,  that  it  may 
become  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
*■  If  any  man  lack  wisdom  let  him  ask  it  of 
God,^  says  St.  James,  <  who  giveth  to  all 
men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it 
shall  be  given  him.' 

But,  one  grand  peculiarity  of  Christianity 
remains  to  be  mentioned, — That  it  addresses 
us  not  merely  as  ignorant,  but  as  prejudiced 
and  corrupt ;  as  needing  not  merely  instruc- 
tion, but  reformation.  This  reformation  can 
be  accomplished,  these  prejudices  and  these 
corruptions  can  be  removed,  onlv  by  divine 
power.  It  is  a  new  creation  of  tlhe  soul,  re- 
quiring no  less  than  its  original  formation, 
the  hand  of  the  divine  artificer.  *■  The  nat- 
ural man  rcceivelh  not  the  things  of  the  spir- 
it of  God  ;  they  are  foolishness  unto  him.' 
God  must  reveal  them  by  his  spirit :  he 
must  produce  the  disposition  to  receive 
them. 

To  this  end  no  kind  of  previous  know- 
ledge is  more  conducive  than  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves  as  fallen,  depraved,  and  help- 
less creatures ;  and,  therefore,  absolutely  re- 
quiring some  such  gracious  interposition  in 
our  favour  as  that  which  the  Scripture  of- 
fers. Exactly  as  the  malady  is  felt,  will 
the  remedy  be  valued  ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, no  instruction  can  be  more  indispensable 
for  the  royal  pnpil,  than  that  which  tends  to 
impress  on  her  mind,  that  in  this  respect  she 
stands  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  of  her 
fellow-creatures.  That,  from  the  natural 
corruption  of  every  human  heart,  whatever 
amiable  qualities  an  individual  may  possess, 
each  carries  about  with  him  a  root  of  bitter- 
ness, which,  if  not  counteracted  by  the  above 
means,  will  spread  itself  through  the  whole 
soul,  disfigure  the  character,  and  disorder 
the  life  ;  that  this  malignant  principle,  while 
predominant,  will  admit  but  of  a  shadowy 
and  delusive  semblance  of  virtue,  which 
temptation  ever  dissipates,  and  from  which 
the  heart  never  receives  solid  comfort.  Who 
can  enumerate  the  hourly  calamities  which 
the  proud,  tlie  self-willed,  the  voluptuous,  are 
inflicting  on  themselves ;  which  rend  and  la- 
cerate the  bosom,  while  no  eye  perceives  it  ? 
Who  can  express  the  daily  aisappointmcnt,. 
the  alternate   fever  and  lassitude  of  him, 

Shose  heart  knows  of  no  rest,  but  what  this 
sordered  world  can  afibrd  ? 
Who  then  is  happy?    He  alone,  wbefliei 
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prince  or  subject,  wbo,tbroa^  tlie  powerful!  factory  solution  of  the  uDpur;iIlfl(>.l  diirinii- 
aod  talntary  infioence  of  re?ealed  reli^ioo   ties  which  clog*  Uieir  hypoihesib  r    V^  hirh  o/ 


m  }m  beart,  is  so  impresied  with  thiD|^  in 
finble^  as  to  rise  superior  to  the  vicissitodes 
ef  mortality :  who  so  belierei  and  feels  what 
tt  eootaioed  in  the  Bible,  as  to  make  God  his 
Ttfo^  his  Saviour  his  trust,  and  true  prac- 
tical holiness  the  chief  object  of  his  pursuit. 
To  such  a  one  his  Bible,  and  his  closet,  are  a 
ooonterpoise  to  all  the  trials  and  the  violence 
lo  which  he  may  be  exposed.  *Thoa  shalt 
hide  than  privily,'  nj9  the  Psalmist,  '  by 
thine  own  presence,  from  the  provoking^  of 
afl  men ;  thou  shalt  keep  them  secretly  in 
thy  pavilion  from  the  strife  of  tonnes.' 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Os  ike  Scr^wrt  evidences  of  Christianity. — 
T%e  Ckruiian  religion  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  exigencies  of  men;  and  especially 
rakulaled  to  supply  the  defects  of  heathen 
pkUoeopky. 

\w  Christianity  were  examined  with  atten- 
tioB  and  candor,  it  would  be  found  to  contain 
irmiitible  evidences  of  its  divine  orig^in. 
Those  who  have  formed  continued  traioM  of 
wnment  in  its  support,  have,  no  doubt,  oAen 
ewcted  very   valuable  purposes;  but  it  is 


them  has  even  attempted  fully  tu  explain  thf 
simple  pho^nomenoD  of  such  a  vuhime  hciii}^ 
in  the  world,  on  the  supposition  of  fabricatiuii 
or  imposture.' 

This  book  divides  itself  into  two  g^reat  por- 
tions, the  first  containing  the  account  ul'  a 
preparatory  religion,  g-iven  to  a  single  na- 
tion ;  the  latter  describing  the  completion  uf 
the  scheme,  so  fur  as  to  fit  this  rclig^u  lur 
general  benefit,  and  unlimited  diffusion. 

Respecting  the  first  great  portion,  which 
we  call  the  Old  I'estameol,  the  leading  fea- 
tures appear  f)cculiarly  striking*.  In  this 
book  alone,  during  those  ages,  was  maintain- 
ed the  first  great  truth,  of  tliere  being  only 
ONE  living  and  true  God:  which,  thouf^h 
now  so  universally  acknowledged,  was  Wwu 
unconceiv(^  by  the  [[lolitest  nations,  and 
most  accomplished  phdosophcrs.  And  re- 
specting both  portions  of  this  book,  but  e«- 
oecially  the  latter,  kowo  by  the  name  of  the 
New  Testament,  this  no  less  interesting  rc'- 
mark  is  to  be  made,  that,  in  every  essential 
point,  nearly  the  same  view  is  taken  of 
man's  weaknesses  and  wants,  of  llie  nature 
of  tlie  human  mind,  and  what  is  necessary 
to  its  ease  and  comfort,  as  is  taken  by  the 
wisest  heathen  philosophers ;  with  this  mcst 
important  difference,  however,  that  the  fVtifr' 
eertain,  tba^ conviction  may  be  attained  in  a  j^*^  of  man,  Xh^X  purt  perennial  mental  hap- 
noch  simpler  metliod.  In  fact,  it  would  im-  Ipiness^  about  which  they  so  much  discoursed, 
ply  a  very  reasonable  charge  against  Chris-  after  which  they  so  eaijerly  panted,  but  of 
tiamty,  if  its  proofs    were  of  such  a  nature,  |  which  they  so  confessedly  failed,  is  here  spo 


tfaat  none  but  scholars  or  philosophers  could 
feel  their  conclusiveness. 

A  book  exists  in  the  world,  purporting  to 
contain  the  authentic  records,  and  authori- 
titive  principles  of  the  one  true  religion.  It 
1^  obviously  the  work  not  of  one  person,  or 
if  one  age.  Its  eariiest  pages,  on  tlie  con- 
hary,  are,  beyond  all  sober  question,  the 


ken  of  substantially,  in  their  notion  of  it,  as 
a  blessing  actually  potsetsed^  and  the  feeling 
of  it  described  in  such  language  as  bears,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  for  human  expressions  to 
bear,  the  stamp  of  conscious  truth  and  unso- 
phisticated nature. 

May  we  be  allowed,  in  this  connexion,  (o 
give  a  superficial  sketch  of  tlie  defects  iu 
ancient  writings  in  the  world ;  while  Ibe  system  of  the  ancient  pliilosopherb  ?  The 
ih  liter  parts  were  confessedly  composed  at  a  j  belief  in  a  life  to  come  waa  confined  to  a  (cw^ 
6m  much  within  the  limits  of  historic  cer-  s^nd  even  iu  them  this  belief  was  highly  dc- 
iMty;  a  time  indeed,  with  which  we  arej^cctivc.  Those  who  asserted  it,  maintained 
l«leracqoainted  than  with  any  other  period  ;  it  only  in  a  speculative  and  sceptical  way  ; 
ii  the  retrospect  of  ancient  history ;  and  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  produce  an  in- 
like  a  distant  eminence  bnghtly  illu-  stance  of  their  using  any  doctrine  of  rewards 
I  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  is  distinctly  and  punishments  in  a  future  state,  as  their 
while  intermediate  tracts  arc  involved  .  instrument  in  promoting  virtue.  They  deco- 
k  fappeoetrablc  mist.  I  rated  their  system  with  beautiful  sayiiiirs,  on 

Afainst  the  authority  of  this  most  interest- 1  the  immortality  or  the  soul :  but  they  did  not 
~     Tolume,    numberless   objections    have  j  support  it  upon  this  basis.  There  waus,  there- 
raised.     But,  who  has  clearly  and  sat-   fore,  no  foundation  to  their  fabric.     Pottry^ 

indeed,  had  her  Elysium  and  her  Tartarus. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  philosophy  of 
Greece  and  llome,  in  proportion  as  it  advan- 
ced, diminished  the  strength  of  the  impres- 
sion which  the  poets  had  made  on  tlie  mind^ 
of  the  vulgar ,  and  thus  the  very  religion  of 
the  sages  tended  to  lessen  among  the  people 
the  sense  of  a  future  responsibility. 

The  ancient  philosophers  haa  no  idea  of 
what  we  designate  by  the  name  of  the 
grace  and  mercy  of  God.  They  had  some 
conception  of  bis  bountv*  of  his  providen- 
tial care,  of  all  his  natural  perfections ;  and  of 
some  even  of  hb  moral  excellencies;  for 
vxanple,  of  hia  heoevolenoja  an4  jostlcp. 


UheCorily  shown  bow  its  existence,  iu  the 
it  Dears,  can  be  rationally  accounted 
oo  the  supposition  of  its  spuriousness  ^ 
a  series  of  records  ori^nating  so  vari- 
both  as  to  time,  occasion,  and  circum- 
sbould  involve  some  obscurity  or 
Mtahj ,  or  even  in  some  instances,  appa- 
iaoongTuity,  b  surely  no  cause  of  won- 
snd,  that  these  should  be  dwelt  upon 
exaggerated,  by  persons  hostile  to  the 
'pies  which  the  volume  contains,  and 
its  tmth  would  establish,  is  most  natu- 
flL  But,  which  of  those  objectors  has  ever 
hmn  able  to  snbititate  a  system  less  liable  to 
^^f&cfben>   HareaBTOf  themgivmavatis- 
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But  Uieir  united  Mrisdom  never  framed  a  sea- 
teace  like  that  in  which  the  true  God  was  re- 
vealed to  Moses  :  ^  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  forgiving  iniquity, 
transgression  and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no 
means  clear  the  guilty.'  It  is  on  this  part  of 
the  character  of  God,  that  the  Scripture  is 
so  abundantly  full.  This  ignorance  of  the 
mercy  of  God  associated  itself  in  tlie  hea- 
thens, with  much  other  religious  and  mural 
blindness.  From  this  ignorance,  that  God 
was  merciful,  their  only  means  of  persuading 
themselves  that  they  were  in  his  tavour,  was 
to  assume  that  they  were  upright.  And,  who 
can  estimate  the  moral  consequences  of  an 
habitual  effort  to  represent  to  ourselves  all 
oar  own  actions,  as  not  having  any  of  the 
guilt  of  sin,  and  as  not  impeaching  our  claims 
to  the  justice  of  the  Almighty  ?  The  lofty 
aeatimenl,  that  they  were  themselves  a  spe- 
cies of  gods,  was  sometimes  resorted  to,  at 
once  as  a  source  of  self-complacency,  and 
as  the  sunposed  means  of  virtue.  The  Sto- 
ic affectea  to  rise  superior  to  the  temptations 
of  the  body,  to  soar  above  all  sense  of  guilt, 
and  all  dread  of  pain,  by  the  aid  of  an  ex- 
travagant, and  almost  atheistical  sentiment, 
which  was  opposite  to  common  sense,  and 
subversive  of  all  true  humility,  a  quality 
which  is  the  very  basis  of  Christian  virtues. 
He  was  his  own  g;od  :  for  he  assumed  to  him- 
self to  be  able,  by  his  own  strength,  if  he 
would  but  exert  it,  to  triumph  over  fortune  ; 
in  other  words,  over  Providence,  over  pain, 
fear,  and  death  itself;  and  to  rise,  by  the 
same  streog-th,  into  a  participation  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  Eternal.  Thus,  as  an  eminent 
writer  has  observed,  *  those  who  endeavour- 
ed to  cure  voluptuousness,  resorted  to  pride 
as  the  means  of  virtue.'  In  the  latter  ages, 
indeed,  not  a  few  appear  to  have  been  at 
once  elated  by  stoical  pride,  and  dissolved  in 
epicurean  luxury. 

Their  doctrine  even  of  a  Providence,  con- 
nected as  it  was  with  the  merely  mundane 
system,  led  to  much  misconception  of  the 
nature  of  true  morality,  and  to  gross  super- 
stition. From  ignorance  of  future  retribu- 
tion, they  imagined  that  virtue  and  vice  re- 
ceived their  exact  recompense  here.  They 
were  religious,  therefore,  even  to  supersti- 
tion, in  assuming  the  existence  of  providen- 
tial interferences  in  the  case  of  the  commis- 
sion of  palpable  crimes ;  and  they  were 
tempted  to  esteem  those  actions,  however 
sinful,  to  be  no  offences  against  God,  which 
Grod  did  not  mark  by  some  temporal  punish- 
ment.* 

Such  appear  to  have  been  some  of  the 
chief  deficiencies  of  the  heathen  system  :  a 
system  which  strongly  points  out  the  want 
of  such  a  light  as  that  which  the  Gospel  af- 
fords. The  philosophers  themselves  seemed 
conscious  of  some  ^reat  defect,  and  thus  the 
very  revelation  which  Christianity  has  fur- 
nished,  supplied  all  that  was  necessary  to 

*  A  striking  instance  of  this  disposition  to  abuse 
tlui  doctrine  of  Providence,  wu  «xhibited  in  the 
speech  of  Nicia^  to  his  soldiert,  atler  they  were 
dereat<»d  at  Svtk'uho. 


man,  and  comes  recommended  by  the  ac- 
knowledged occasion  for  it. 

IIow  striking  are  the  peculiarities,  how 
obvious  the  superiority,  which,  even  on  a 
first  attentive  perusal,  fill  the  mind  of  the 
serious  reader  of  the  Scripture  !  But  what 
infidel  writer  has  so  much  as  taken  its  most 
obvious  facts  into  sober  consideration  P  who 
has  attempted  to  explain  how  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  should  differ  as  they  have 
done  from  all  the  writers  in  the  world,  not 
only  in  maintaining  so  pure  a  theology,  but  in 
connecting  with  it  a  national  history,  through 
which  that  theolo^v  passes  as  a  chain,  bind- 
ing together  and  identifying  itself  with  their 
whole  system,  civil  and  religious  ?  This  his- 
tory, involving  supernatural  events,  may  be 
a  reason  why  the  wilful  infidel  should  reject 
it  without  examination.  But  let  him  who 
pretends  to  candor,  attentively  consider 
these  records,  and  try  if  he  can  project  even 
an  outline  of  Jewish  history,  from  which 
those  miraculous  interpositions  shall  be  con- 
sistently excluded.  These  are  facts  in  this 
narration  which  cannot  be  disputed  :  the 
Jews  necessarily  having  a  history  as  well  as 
other  nations  Let  the  sober  infidel,  then, 
endeavour  to  make  out  for  them  an  hypo- 
thetic history,  in  which,  leaving  out  every 
thing  miraculous,  all  the  self-evident  phe- 
nomena shall  be  accounted  for  with  philoso- 
phic plausibility.  If  this  be  possible,  why 
iias  it  not  been  attempted  ?  But  if  this  be 
really  impracticable,  I  mean,  if  these  events 
do  actually  so  make  up  the  body  of  their  na- 
tional history,  that  no  oistory  would  be  left, 
if  they  were  to  be  taken  away  ;  then  let 
some  farther  theory  be  devised,  to  explain 
how  a  history,  thus  exclusively  strange, 
should  stand  connected  with  a  tbeology  as 
exclusively  true  ?  Let  the  sober  deist  prove, 
if  he  can,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  God 
of  nature  to  distinguish,  by  such  extraordi- 
nary interferences,  that  nation,  which  alone, 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  acknow- 
ledged him  ;  or  let  him  separate,  if  he  be 
able,  that  national  recognition  of  the  true 
God  from  their  belief  of  those  distinguishing 
interpositions.  If  they  alone  acknowledged 
the  nghtful  sovereign  of  the  universe,  who 
believed  that  tliat  sovereign  had  signally 
manifested  himself  in  their  oehalf,  can  tlie 
deist  show  that  the  belief  of  the  events  was 
not  essential  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
supposed  author  of  them  ?  Or  will  he  assert, 
that  theestablishmentof  such  a  truth  amongst 
that  people,  who  have  since  actually  com- 
municated it  to  so  many  other  men,  perhaps 
to  all,  deists  not  excepted,  who  really  do  em- 
brace it ;  I  say,  will  he  soberly  assert  that 
such  a  purpose  did  not  justly  and  consistent- 
ly warrant  the  very  kind  of  interposition, 
which  the  Jewish  history  presents  ?  ^ 

But  let  the  honest  infidel,  if  such  there  be, 
take  further  into  the  account  the  manner  in 
which  the  maintainers  of  the  one  true  God 
h^ve  acted  upon  that  belief.  Let  him  ex- 
amine the  principles  of  the  Jewish  momXiiU^ 
and  see  where  else,  in  the  ancient  world,  the 
genuine  interests  of  virtue  are  so  practically 
jTovided  for.    Let  him  read  the  sublime  ana 
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iniial  eOasioos  of  the  Old  Testament  |  ence,  in  a  period  the  most  eveuuui.  And, 
nd  say,  where  else  the  Author  of  Be-  j  to  this  pomt,  be  uniformly  brings  all  his  dis- 
d  of  ail  good,  is  so  fully  recoj^nised,  '  quisitions,  that  man  can  only  be  happy  by 
litably  adored  ?  Let  him  consider  the  ;  a  conauest  over  hxmstlf  ;  by  some  energetic 
ilatioo  of  the  prophdt,  and  the  t>clf-  ■  principle  of  wisdom  and  virtue  so  establisli- 
iting  records  of  the  Aif/orian,  and  i  ed  in  his  bosom,  as  to  make  him  habitually 
■  tliem  any  shadow  of  paralle:  in  the ;  superior  to  every  wrong  passion,  to  every 
of  mankind.     Let  the  man  of  genius  criminal  or  weak  desire,  to  tlie  attractions  of 


&  bow  the  minds  of  the  writers  were 
sd,  on  what  a  strong  and  steady  pinion 
ared.  Let  the  man  of  virtue  reflect 
eply  their  hearts  were  engaged  ;  and 


pleasure,  and  the  shocks  of  calamity.  But 
it  was  not  Cicero  only,  who  rested  in  this 
conclusion  :  Horace,  the  gaj^est  of  the  Latin 
poets,  is  little  less  explicit  in   his  acknow- 


)  man  of  U'lmins  compare  what  he  l  ledgment,  tliat  man  should  then  only  find 


ere  with  all  that  has  come  from  hea 
lets,  saees,  or  lawgivers  ;  and  then, 
>e  soberly  pronounced,  whether  it  is 
rable  that  all  this  should  exist,  with- 
ne  adequate  cause,  and,  whether  any 
:aD  be  so  rationally  assigned,  as  tliat 
Ibeir  venerable  lawgiver  has  himself 
■ed  in  terms  the  most  critically  appo- 
id  the  most  unaffectedly  impressive  ? 


ease  when  he  had  learnt  the  art  of  fiyingy  in 
a  moral  sente^  from  hinuelf. 

To  the  sentiment  of  a  great  philosopher 
and  poet,  let  us  add  that  of  a  no  less  eminent 
historian.  Poly  bins  sa3*s,  ^  It  seems  that 
men,  who,  in  the  practice  of  craft  and  sub- 
tlety, exceed  all  other  abiAnals,  may,  with 
good  reason,  be  acknowledged  to  be  no  less 
depraved  than  they ;  for  other  animals  are 
low,'  says  he,  *  of  the  days  that  are  I  subservient  only  to  the  appetites  of  the  body, 
liich  were  before  thee,  since  the  dav  '  and  by  them  are  led  to  do  wrong.  But  men, 
Bd  created  man  upon  earth  ;  and  asK  |  who  have  also  sentiment  to  guide  them,  arc 
le  one  side  of  heaven  to  the  other,  guilty  of  ill  conduct,  not  less  through  the 
jr  there  had  been  any  such  thin?  as !  abuse  of  tlieir  acquired  reason,  than  from 


emt  thing  is,  or  hatli  been  heard  like 
Nd  ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  God 
Dg  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  as  thou 


the  force  of  their  natural  desires.^ 

Although,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  hu- 
man depravity  be,  strictly  speaking,  a  tenet 
buyI,  and  live  ?  or  has  God  assayed  to  '  peculiar  to  Revelation  ;  since  it  is  the  Bible 
I  take  him  a  nation  from  the  mfdst  of ;  alone  which  teaches  how  sin  entered  into  the 
T  nation,  by  temptations,  by  signs,  and  i  world,  and  death,  with  all  its  attendant  woes 
Dders,  and  by  war,  and  oy  an  out-  \  nnd  miseries,  by  sin ;  though  it  is  there  alone 
wd  arm,  and  by  great  terrors,  accord-  >  that  we  discover  the  obscurity  and  confusion 
all  that  the  Loni  your  God  did  for .  which  there  is  in  the  understanding  of  the 
I  Egypt,  before  vour  eyes  ?  Unto  thee  natural  man,  the  crooke^lness  of  his  will,  and 
ibown  that  the  Lord  lie  is  God  ;  there  i  the  disorder  of  his  affections;  though  it  is 
■  else  beside  him.  Know,  therefore, .  there  alone  that  we  are  led  to  the  origin, 
^,  and  consider  it  in  thine  heart,  that ;  nnd,  blessed  be  God,  to  the  remedy  of  Uiis 
ird  be  is  God  ;  in  heaven  above,  and  disease,  in  the  renewal  of  our  nature,  which 
:be  earth  beneath,  there  is  none  else.'  ;  is  the  peculiar  office  uf  the  lioly  spirit  to  cf- 
■eh  be  the  inevitable  conclusion  res-  feet :  yet,  the  wiser  and  more  discerning 
|[  the  Old  Testament,  how  much  more  i  amon?  the  heathens  both  felt  and  acknowl- 
bble  must  be  the  impression  made  by  cdiretl.  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  thing 
nr  !  The  peculiarity  which  was  ad-  itself  They  experienced  not  a  little  of  the 
I  to  mbove,  ought,  even  in  the  eye  of  a  i  general   wciirht  and  burthen  of  the  effect. 


iphical  inquirer,  to  engage  deep 
!•     I  mean,  that  to  which  heathen 


at-  though  they  were  si  ill  puzzled  and  confound- 
sa-  ed  in  their  inquiry  after  the  cause  And 
as  the  only  valuahle  object  of !  their  continual  dii^ppointment  here  was  an 
I  fmrsuit,  is,  in  this  wonderful  volume,  |  additional  source  of  conviction,  that  the 
bed  as  matter  of  potsfssion.  Here,  i  malady,  whirli  they  painted  in  the  deepest 
we  only,  amongst  all  the  records  of  hu- I  colon rinrs  of  language,  did  exist.  They 
sHiogfS,  is  happinext  seriously  claimed,  i  seemetl  to  have  a  percef»tion,  that  there  was 
istently  exemplified.  To  the  im- '  an  object  somewhere,  wtiich  might  remedy" 
of  this  point,  witness  is  borne  by ';  these  disorders,  ai J  tlic^e  infirmities,  satisty 
which  a  human  being  forms,  and  i  these  desires,  acd  hring  all  their  thoughts 
Tjngh  which  heaves  his  bosom  But,  I  and  faculties  into  a  due  obe«licnce  and  hap- 
hcty  perhaps  not  yet  sufficiently  advert-  |  py  regulation.  They  had  a  dawning  on  their 
that  at  DO  period  do  heathen  sages  j  minds,  that  a  capacity  for  happiness  was  not 
o  •troDfly  to  have  felt  the  utter  insuf- 1  entirely  lost,  nor  the  obiect  to  fill  and  satisfy 
nrof  all  their  schemes  for  attaining :  it  quite  out  of  reach.  In  fact,  they  felt  the 
lect,  9»  at  the  period  when  the  light  of  prreatnoss  of  the  human  mind,  but'  they  felt 
— ..^  ji;i«-..__j  -^--ir  *i. u  «i  *u     jj  ^g  ^  ^^^  vacuity,  in  which,  after  all,  they 

could  find  nothing  but   phantoms  of  happi- 
ness, and  realilie**  of  misery. 

To  these  deep-tonctl  complaints,  in  which 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  united,  Chris- 
tianity comes  forward  to  make  the  first  pro- 
positions of  relief.    She   recognises  every 

^  Hampton*!  I'olybius,  book  17.  p.  393. 


leatty  diffused  itself  through  the  earth. 
ii  that  brighest  of  Roman  luminaries, 
tonlj  put  bis  countrymen  in  possession 
»  tabttance  of  Grecian  wisdom,  to 
Ilii  own  rich  eloquence  gave  new 
Bid  hutro.  but  he  had  added  thereto 
tm  results  of  his  own  observations, 
ItBfe  of  the  most  diversified  ezperi- 
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want  and  weakness  preciseljUi  these  sag^es 
represented  it;  and  she  confidently  offers 
the  very  remedy  for  which  they  so  loudly 
called.  Her  professed  object  is  to  establish, 
in  the  human  miod,  that  collateral  principle 
of  Firtuous  and  happy  superiority  to  every 
thing  earthly,  sensusd,  and  selfish,  on  which 
philoiM>phy  bad  so  long^  fixed  its  anxious,  but 
'  Lopeless  desires,  and  to  which  alone  it  look- 
ed for  real  felicity. 

In  this  view,  then,  Christianity  rests  her 
pretensions,  not  merely  on  historical  eviden- 
ces, however  satisfactory,  nor  on  the  fidelity 
of  successive  transcribers,  however  capable 
of  proof;  but«  on  a  much  more  internal,  and 
even  more  conclusive  title,  its  exquisite  cor 
respondence  to  the  exi^ncies  of  human  na- 
ture, as  illustrated  by  the  wisest  of  all  a^es 
and  nations,  and^  felt  by  every  reflectmg^ 
child  of  mortality? 

Let,  then,  the  deepest  sentiments  of  hea- 
then p^losophers  and  poets,  respecting^  hu- 
man nature,  be  dispassionately  compared 
with  those  expressions  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
in  which  he  ))articularly  describes  the  bene- 
fits to  be  enjoyed  by  his  faithful  followers  ; 
auid  let  it  be  judged,  whether  there  is  not 
such  a  correspondence  between  what  they 
iaant,  and  what  he  profestet  to  bestow^  as  oc- 
curs in  no  other  instance  in  the  intellectual 
world. — Rett  for  their  souls,  is  what  they 
anxiously  sought :  and,  a  burning;  fever  of 
the  mind,  in  which  corroding:  care,  insatia- 
ble desire,  perpetual  disappointment,  unite 
in  torturing,  is  the  malady  of  which  they  uni- 
formly complain.  Is  it  not  then  wonderful 
to  bear  our  Saviour  so  admirably  adapt  his 
language  to  their  very  feelings  ?  *•  <!^ome  unto 
ue,*  says  he,  *  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take 
my  voke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  and  ye 
shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.* — *•  He  thatdrink- 
eth  of  this  water,  shall  thirst  again,'  intima- 
ting by  this  very  expression,  the  insufficiency 
of  every  thing  earthly  to  satisfy  the  mind, 
*•  but  he  that  drinketh  of  the  water  that  1 
shall  give  him,  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the 
water  that  I  shall  give,  shall  be  in  him  a  well 
of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.' 

Whoever  is  acc^uaintcd  with  the  language 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  must  sec,  that  in 
these  expressions  our  Saviour  m^cts  their 
wishes  ;  we  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  they  had 
or  could  have  any  right  apprehensions  of  that 
preliminary  abasement  which  the  Scripture 
calls  repentance,  and  whicli  was  to  put  them 
in  possession  of  the  rest  and  peace  for  which 
they  sought,  and  which  Christ  does  actually 
bestow.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the 
pride  of  unassisted  nature  could  allow  them 
to  see  that  they  were  indeed  objects  of  pure 
mercy  on  the  part  of  God ;  and  that  tlieir 
koowledgfe  of  themselves,  or  of  him,  could  be 
such  as  to  bring  the  real  spirit  of  their  wishes 
to  any  actual  coincidence  with  the  wonder- 
ful means  which  God,  in  his  goodness,  had 
devised  to  satisfy  them.  Though  thev  did 
occasionally  express  a  sense  of  an  evil  na- 
ture, and  a  wish  for  relief  from  it,  yet  who 
but  the  author  of  our  religion  ever  met  those 
wishes?  In  what  other  instance  has  a  moral 


physician  thus  pledged  himself  to  relieve 
agonized  human  nature  ?  If  there  be  no  such 
instance,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable :  that 
Christianity,  from  the  deep  importance,  as 
well  as  the  unrivalled  singularity  of  its  over* 
tures,  justly  claims  our  most  senous  inquiry, 
whether  what  has  been  thus  promised  has 
been  actually  accomplished. 

Christianity  has  amply  provided  for  this 
natural  demand ;  for  it  has  been  ordered, 
that  while  the  New  Testament  contains  eve- 
ry principle  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
human  happiness,  it  should  also  give  us  a 
perfect  specimen  of  its  own  efficacy.  This 
we  accordingly  have  in  the  fully  delineated 
character  of  the  apostle  St.  Paul  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  human  person  in  all  antiquity, 
of  whose  inmost  feelings,  as  well  as  outward 
demeanor,  we  are  so  well  enabled  to  judg^, 
as  of  this  great  Christian  teacher.  The  par- 
ticulars respecting  him  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  compart  with,  and  lUustrated-by, 
his  own  invaluable  epistles,  make  up  a  full* 
length  portrait  of  him,  in  which  no  lineament 
is  wanting.  And,  the  wisdom  of  God,  iu 
this  single  arrangement,  has  furnished  a  body 
of  evidence  in  support,  both  of  the  truth  and 
the  efficacy  of  our  holy  religion,  which,  when 
attentively  examined,  will  ever  satisfy  the 
sincere,  and  silence  the  caviller. 

The  numberless  minute  and  unobvious  co- 
incidences between  the  narrative  and  the 
epistles,  have  been  so  illustrated  in  a  late 
invaluable  work,*  as  to  make  the  authentici- 
ty of  both  matter  of  absolute  demonstration  ; 
and,  from  such  an  instance  of  Christian  in- 
fluence, thus  authenticated*,  the  pretensions 
of  Christianity  itself  may  be  brought  to  a 
summary  and  unequivocal  test. 

Was  St.  Paul,  then,  or  was  he  not,  an  ex- 
emplification of  that  nobly-imagined  wise 
man,  which  the  heathen  philosophers  had 
pictured  to  themselves,  as  the  height  of  hu- 
man felicity  P  Does  he  appear  to  have  found 
that  rest,  for  which  sages  panted,  and  which 
his  divine  master  proposed  to  bestow  ?  Did 
he  possess  that  virtuous  and  happy  superiority 
to  every  thing  earthly,  sensual,  and  selfish, 
which  was  acknowledged  to  constitute  the 
very  essence  of  true  philosophy?  Let  him 
that  understands  human  nature  reud,  and 
answer  for  himself  Let  him  collect  all  that 
has  been  spoken  on  this  subject  by  Socrates 
or  Plato,  by  Cicero  or  Seneca,  by  Epictetus 
or  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  judge  coolly, 
whether  St.  Paul  does  not  substantially  ex- 
emplify, and,  I  may  add,  infinitely  outdo  it 
all? 

Horace  has  celebrated  the  fortitude  of  Re- 
gnlus,  in  one  of  his  most  animated  odes ;  but 
it  may  most  soberly  be  asked,  what  was  the 
fortitude  of  this  pagan  hero,  when  compared 
with  that  which  was  unconsciously  displayed 
by  St  Paul  in  his  way  to  Jerusalem  ?  Kegu- 
lus,  we  are  told,  would  not  turn  his  eyes  to- 
wards his  wife  or  his  children.  In  his  hero- 
ism, therefore,  he  sinks  his  humanity.  Not 
so  our  apostle ;  while  he  fears  nothing  for 
himself,  he  feels  every  thing  for  those  around 

♦  Pnlev's  HoTiP  PanliiiJC. 
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^at  mean  ye  thas  to  weep,  and  to 
r  lieart,*  says  he,  *  for  I  am  read} , 
bouad  oulv,  but  to  die  at  Jcnisa- 
le  Darae  of  the  Lord  Jesus. '  I  f  this 
nfect  magDanixnity,  where  was  it 
bited.' 

idd   bat  two  instances.    One  ex- 
.hefc^lings  which  were  habitual  to 
the  other  describing  that  perfection 
M,  which  he  wished  to  be  pursued 
:  and  let  the  learned  infidel  find,  if 
parallel  for  cither.     In  speaking  of 
Uer  acknowledging  an  act  of  friend- 
lose  to  whom   he   writes,  he  says, 
hough  I  speak  in  respect  of  tvant, 
i  learned  in  whatsoever  state  1  am, 
I  to  be  content.     I  know  both  how 
»ed,  and  1  know  how  to  abound.     I 
icted  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hun- 
1  to  abound  and  to  suffer  need.     1 
all    things    through    Christ  which 
neth  me.'     What  a  testimonial  this 
iifulness  of  the  offer  of  our  Saviour, 
we    have  already  referred!    How 
imtely  does  it  evince,  that  when  he 
to  fulfil  that  dei^pest  of  human  de- 
thirst  of  happiness,  he  promised  no 
B  he  was  infinitely  able  to  perform  ! 
tie's   exliortation  to  others,  is  no 
ly  of  attention     *  Finally,  brethren,  | 
eir    things    are    true,    wliatso(.'\er 
B  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
er  things    are    pure,    whatsoever 
re  lovely,    whatsoever  things  are 
report — If  there  be  any  virtue,  if 
any  praise,  think  on  these  things.'  j 
human   words  did   genuine   moral  j 
•Tcr  more  completely  embody  itself?. 
not,  as  it  were,  tlie  very  soul  and  | 
me  philosophy  ?    But  what  philoso-  j 
(ore  him,  after  such  a  lesson  to  his  i 
ioald  have  dared  to  add  the  words  | 
noiediately   follow  ? — *  The  things 
s  have  both  learned  and  received, 
1  and  seen  in  me,  do,  and  the  God 
ihall  be  with  you.' 
a  most  imperfect  portion  of  that 
Dtemal  evidence,  which  even  the 
eral  view  of  Christianity  presses  on 
rtive  anrl   candid  mind :  and   with 
before  us.  may  it  not  be  boldly  ask- 
elfte  like  this  has  come  within  hu- 
jwledge?     On  these  characters  of 
I  then,  let  the  infidel  fairly  try  his 
Let  him  disprove,  if  he  can,  the  cor- 
nce  between  the  wishes  of  philosophy, 
ichievements  of  Christianity,  ordes- 
dentity  of  that  common  view  of  man's 
m1,  anij  paramount  happiness.     Let 
oont,  if  he  can,  for  these  uocxnm- 
p^itics,  on  any  other  ground  than 
be  truth  of  Christianity  ;  or  let  him 
laiblj  elude  the  matter-of-fact  evi- 
'  this  truth,   which  arises   from  St. 
ATBCter.     In  the  mean  time,  let  the 
iristiaui  enjoy  his  sober  triumph  in 
sm,  which  not  in  St.  Paul  only  but 
true  TOtaries,  in  every  age  and  na- 
ns produced — *  a  hope  full  of  im- 
r.'— .»  a  peace  which  passeth  all  un- 
inff.'— *  a  wisdom  pure  nnd  pea^'ca- 


ble,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of 
mercy  and  of  good  iruits,  without  partiali- 
ty, and  without  hypocrisy.' 

If  any  difficulty,  attending  particular  doc- 
trines of  Chrisiianity,  should  present  itielf : 
it  will  be  well  first  to  mquire,  whether  the 
doctrine  in  question  be  really  Christiaii  P 
and  this  can  only  be  determined  by  a  dis- 
passionate and  impartial  recurrence  to  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  particularly  the  New 
Testament.  Whatever  is  clearly  asserted 
there,  follows  inevitably  from  the  establish* 
cd  divinity  of  that  which  contains  it.  And 
in  what  <;onceivable  case  can,  not  only  hu- 
militv^  but  rational  consistency,  be  more 
wisc'fy  exercised,  than  in  receiving,  without 

3u(»tiou,  the  obvious  parts,  and  then  no 
oubt  can  be  entertained  respectine  the 
whole.  Hnppy  had  it  been  for  the  Christian 
world,  had  this  self  evident  maxmi  been 
practically  attended  to ;  for  then  what  dis- 
pute could  possibly  have  arisen  about—*  that 
Word  which  was  made  flesh,  and  dwdt 
among  us,  being  also  God  over  all,  blessed 
for  evermore  r'  Or  whether  the  Father,  the 
^Son,  and  the  TTol\  Ghost,  m  whose  name  we 
arc  baptised,  must  not  be  essentially  divine? 
Or  whether  there  can  be  any  misconception 
in  what  the  redeemed  in  heaven  make  the 
subject  of  their  eternal  song  :  *■  that  the 
Lamb  which  was  slain,  had  redeemed  them 
to  God  by  his  blood,  out  of  every  kindred, 
and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation  ?* 

That  plain  and  simple  readers  think  they 
find  each  others  doctrines  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  sacred  volume,  is  a  matter' of  fact,  au- 
thenticiated  by  abundant  evidence ;  and  that, 
where  they  have  been  disputed,  those  who 
have  agreed  in  holding  them,  have  evidently 
derived  a  deeper  influence  from  Christianity, 
both  as  to  the  conduct  of  their  lives,  and  the 
comfort  of  their  minds,  than  those  who  have 
rejected  them, — if  it  could  not  be  substan- 
tiated bv  innumerable  proofs,  would  be  al- 
most self-evident,  on  a  merely  theoretic  view 
of  the  two  cases  For  who  ever  derived 
cither  partial  strength,  or  mental  comfort, 
from  inihilging  a  haoit  of  metaphysical  dis- 
quisition !  And  who  but  sach  have,  in  any 
age  of  the  church,  questioned  the  doc- 
trines of  our  Saviour's  divinity,  the  three- 
fold distinction  in  the  divine  nature,  or  the 
expiatory  efficacy  of  Christ's  one  oblatum  of 
himse/f,  once  offirtdfoir  the  sins  of  lhev>hofe 

The  Scriptures  are  so  explicit  on  the  last 
mentioned  great  doctrine  of  our  reliffion,  that 
we  are  not  left  to  infer  its  truth  and  certain- 
ty, as  we  might  almost  do  from  the  obvious 
exigences  of  human  nature.  That  guilt  is 
one  of  the  deepest  of  the  natural  feelings, 
will  not  be  disputed  ;  and,  that  the  sense  of 
guilt  has  been,  in  every  age  and  nation  a 
source  of  the  deepest  horrors,  and  hassag- 
gested  even  still  more  horrible  methods  of  ap- 
peasing the  perturbed  mind,  can  he  ques- 
tioned by  none  who  is  acquainted,  however 
slightly,  with  the  history  of  the  world.  Athe- 
ists in* pagan  countries  have  made  this  very 
fact  the  great  apology  for  their  impiety. 
charging  upon  religion  itself  the  dismal  $j[i- 
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peretitioDS,  ivUich  appeared  to  them  to  arise 
from  it.  And  Plutarch,  one  of  the  must  en- 
lightened of  heathen  moralists,  coocludes 
that  even  Atheism  itself  is  preferable  to  that 
superstitious  dread  of  the  g^ods,  which  he  saw 
impelling  so  many  wretched  victims  to  daily 
•na  hourly  self- torture.  The  fact  is,  no 
misery  incident  to  man  involves  either  great- 
er depth,  or  complication,  than  that  of  a 
guilty  conscience.      And  a  system  of  reli- 

?^ion,  which  would  have  led  this  unprovided 
or,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce,  would 
have  been  utterly  unsuitable  to  man,  and, 
therefore,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God. 

How  ap()08itelv  to  this  awful  feeling,  does 
the  doctnne  of  the  atonement  come  into  the 
christian  system  !  How  astonishingly  has 
even  its  general  belief  chased  from  the  chris- 
tian worki  those  superstitious  phantoms  with 
which  paganism  ever  has  been,  and  even  at 
this  day  is,  haunted  !  But  above  all,  what 
relief  has  it  afforded  to  the  humble  penitent ! 
*  This,'  said  the  pious  Melancthon,  *  can  only 
be  iinderstood  in  conflicts  of  conscience.'  It 
is  most  true.  Let  these,  therefore,  who  have 
never  felt  such  conflicts,  beware  how  they 
despise  what  they  may  yet  be  impelled  to  re- 
sort to,  as  the  only  certain  stay  and  prop  of 
their  sinking  spirits.  '  It  is  a  fearful  thing,' 
•ays  an  inspired  writer,  *  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God.*  Against  this  fear, 
to  what  resource  could  we  trust,  but  that 
which  the  mercy  of  God  has  no  less  clearly 
revealed  to  us  ?  *  Seeing,  then,  that  we  have 
a  gpreat  high  priest  that  is  passed  for  us  into 
the  heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  let  us 
hold  faat  our  profession  ;  for  we  have  not  a 
high  priest  who  cannot  be  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities,  hut  was  in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin 
Jjet  us,  therefore,  come  boldly  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy  and  find 
g^ce  to  help  us  in  time  of  need.' 


CHAP.  XVII. 

The  use  of  history  in  teaching-  the  dunce  of 
favouriUs. — Flattery. — Our  taste  improv- 
ed in  the  arts  of  adulation, — The  dangers 
ofjlaltery  exemplified. 

It  is  not  from  the  history  of  good  princes 
alone,  that  signal  instruction  may  be  reaped 
The  lives  of  the  criminal  and  unfortunate, 
commonly  unfortunate  because  criminal, 
will  not  be  read  in  vain.  They  are  instruc- 
tive, not  only  by  detailing  the  personal  ca- 
lamities with  which  the  misconduct  was  fol- 
lowed, but  by  exhibiting  that  misconduct  a** 
the  source  of  the  alienation  of  the  hearts  a^ 
their  subjects;  and  often  as  the  remote, 
sometimes  as  the  immediate,  cause  of  civil 
commotions  and  of  revolutions. 

But  caution  is  to  be  learned,  not  from  their 
vices  only,  hut  from  their  weaknesses  and 
errors ;  from  their  false  judgments,  their  ig- 
norance of  human  nature,  their  narrow 
views  arising  from  a  bad  education,  their 
indiring  from  partial  information,  deciding 


from  infused  prejudices,  and  acting  on  party 
principles ;  tlieir  being  habituated  to  consid- 
er petty  unconnected  details,  instead  of  tak- 
ing in  tlie  great  aggre^te  of  public  concerns ; 
their  imprudent  choice  of  ministers,  their 
unhappy  spirit  of  favouritism,  their  prefer- 
ence of  selfish  flatterers  to  disinterested 
counsellors,  and  making  the  associates  of 
their  pleasures  the  ilispensers  of  justice  and 
the  ministers  of  public  affairs.* 

'Tis  by  that  close  acquaintance  with  the 
characters  of  men  which  history  supplies, 
that  a  prince  must  learn  how  to  avoid  a  jeal- 
ous Sejanus,  a  vicious  Tigellinus,  a  corrupt 
Spenser  and  Gavaston,  a  rapacious  Epsom 
and  Dudley,  a  pernicious  D'Ancre,  and  am- 
bitious Wolsey,  a  profligate  Buckingham; 
wc  allude  at  once  to  the  minister  of  the  first 
James,  and  to  the  still  more  profligate  Buck- 
ingham of  the  second  Charles ;  a  tyrannical 
Richelieu,  a  crafty  Mazarin,  a  profuse  Loo- 
vois,  an  intriguing  Ursini,  an  inefficient  Cha- 
millard,  an  imperious  dutchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, and  a  supple  Masham 

ffistory  presents  frequent  instances  of  ao 
inconsistency  not  uncommon  in  human  na- 
ture,— sovereigns  the  most  arbitrary  to  their 
subjects,  themselves  the  topis  of  favourites. 
He  who  treated  his  people  with  disdain,  and 
his  parliaments  with  contempt,  was,  in  turn, 
the  slave  of  Arran,  of  Car,  and  of  Villiers. 
His  grandson,  who  boldly  intrenched  on  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  was  himself  govern- 
ed by  the  Cabal. 

It  may  sound  paradoxical  to  assert,  that  in 
a  period  of  society,  when  characters  are  less 
strongly  marked,  a  sovereign  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, in  more  danrer  of  choosing  wrong. 
In  our  days,  and  under  our  constitution,  in- 
deed, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  err  so  widiely, 
as  to  select,  for  ministers,  men  of  such  atro- 
cious characters,  as  those  who  have  just  beat 
held  up  to  detestation.  The  very  improve- 
ment  of  society,  therefore,  has  caused  the 
question  to  become  one  of  a  much  nicer 
kind.  It  is  no  longer  a  choice  between 
men.  whose  outward  characters  exhibit  a 
monstrous  disproportion  to  each  other.  A 
bold  oppressor  of  the  people,  the  people 
would  not  endure.  A  violent  infringer  on 
the  constitution,  the  parliament  would  not 
tolerate  But  still  out  of  that  class,  from 
which  the  election  must  be  made,  the 
moral  dispositions,  the  political  tendencies, 
and  the  reli^'ons  principles  of  men  may  dif-^ 
fer  so  materially,  that  the  choice  may  sen-* 
ously  affect,  at  once,  the  credit  and  happi- 
ness of  the  prince,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
country  The  conduct  of  g^ood  and  bad  men 
will  alwa3rs  furnish  no  inconsiderable  means 
of  distinction ;  yet,  at  a  time  when  gross 
and  palpable  enormities  are  less  likely  to  be 
endnrea,  it  is  the  more  necessary  for  a  prince 
to  be  able  accurately  to  discriminate  the. 
shades  of  the  characters  of  public  men. 

While,  therefore,  every  tendency  to  art  or 
dissimulation  should  be  reprobated,  the  most 

*  The  Romans  teem  to  have  had  just  ideas  of 
the  dignity  of  character  and  office  attached  to  Ibe- 
friend  of  a  prince  by  denominating  him,  not  fa- 
vourite, but  purficeps  cvrtinnn. 
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xacl  caulion  siiould  be  inculcated,  and  t1>o 
Menett  discernment  cultivated,  in  Ibi*  roval 
diication.    All  tliatcan  improve  the  ju/lg^- 1 
MQt,  sharpen  the  penetration,  or  ^ive  en- : 
iffed  rieivs  of  the  liuman  mind,  should  be ., 
at  in  exercise.      A  prince  should  iKwsois ' 
lat  sort  of  sig^ht,   which,  vrhile  it  takes  in 
emote  views,  sux;urately  distinguishes  near 
bjects.     To  the  eye  of  tiip  lynx,   which  no ; 
iinu tenets  can  elude,  sliould  be  added  that . 
f  the  eagle,  which  no  brig^htness  can  hliiut.  i 
IT  whatever  dazzles  darkens.     He  hlioiiM  ■ 
cqoire  that  justness,  as  well  as  extent  of 
lind,  which  should  enable  him  to  study  the  . 
haracter  of  his  enemies,  and  decide  upon 
at  of  bis  friends  ;  to  penetrate  keenly,  but 
ot  insidiously,  into  tne  designs  of  others, 
nd  virilantlv  to  scrutinize  his  own.      His 
lind  Mould  be  stored,  not  with  shifts  and 
zpedienti,  but  with  large  and  liberal  plans ; 
ot   with  stratagems,  but  resources  ;    not 
ith  subterfages,  but  principles ;  not  with 
rejudices,  but  reasons.    He  should  treasure 
p  Boandicnazims  to  teach  him  to  act  consUt- 
lUj;     be   provided  with  steady  measures 
nted  to  the  probable  occasion,  together 
itb  a  promptitude  of  mind,  prepared  to  va- 
r  them  so  at  to  meet  any  coutingcnrv. 
In  no  instance  will  those  who  have  the  care 
^  forming  the  royal  pupil  find  a  surer  exor- 
iae  of  their  wisdom  and   integrity,   tlian  in 
leir  endeavours  to  guard  the  mind  from  the 
eadly   poitoa  of  flattery.      *  Mauy  king!< ' 
lys  tiie  witty  South,  *  liave  been  (l(*stroyed 
f  poison,  but  none  has  been  so  cCicaciously 
nrtal  as  that  drunk  in  by  the  ear.' 
Intellectual  taste,  it  is  true,  is  much  refin- 
Iftioce  the  Grecian  sophist  trie<l  to  cure 
le  melancholy  of  Alexander  by  telling  him, 
At  *  Jastice  was  painted,  as  seated  near 
m  throne  of  Jupiter,  to  indicate  that  right 
■d  wrong  depended  on  the  will  of  kings  ; 
D  wbo^e  actions  ought  to  be  accounted  just, 
nth  by  themselves  and  others.' 
Compliments  are  not  now  absurd  and  ex- 
nngant,  as  when  the  most  elegant  of  Ro- 
■D  poets  invited  his  imperial  mastcrto  pick 
■t  hit  own  lodging  among  the  constclla- 
ioM:   nor,   as  when  the  bard  of  Pharsaha 
ftred  to  the  emperor  his  choice,  either  of 
heieeptre  of  Jupiter,  or  the  chariot  of  Apol- 
) ;  modestly  assuring  him,   that  there  was 
Q(  a  god  in  the  pantheon,  who  would  not 
idd  bis  empire  to  him,  and  account  it  an 
onoar  to  resign  in  his  favour.    This  merito- 
Du  prince,  so  worthy  to  displace  the  gods, 
M  Nero,  who  rewanfed  Lucan,  not  for  his 
illation,  bnt  for  being  a  better  poet  than 
iBMlf,  with  a  violent  death. 
The  smooth  and  obsequious  Pliny  impro 
•d  on  ^1  anterior  adulation.    Not  content 
ilh  making  his  emperor  the  imitator,  or  the 
ipal  of  I>eity«  he  makes  him  a  pattern  for 
:  protesting  that  *•  men  needed  to  make  no 
ber  prayers  to  the  gods,  than  that  they 
mid  eontinne  to  be  as  good  and  propitious 
«dt  to  them  as  Trajan  had  been.' 
Bat  tlie  fefined  sycophant  of  modem  days 
more  likelv  to  bide  the  actual  blemishes, 
id  to  veil  the  real  faults  of  a  prince  from 
mself,  than  to  attribute  to  him  incredible 
Vor .  IL  « 


virtues,  the  ascription  of  whicli  would  be  ton 
gross  lu  impose  on  his  ditK.'ernmeut.  There 
will  bo  more  danger  oi'  a  niudcrn  courtier 
imitating  the  delicacy  of  the  ancient  paint- 
er, who,  being  onlered  to  draw  the  {lortraitol' 
a  prince  ivho  had  hut  one  eye,  adopted  the 
runciliating  expedient  of  paiuiing  him  in 
profile. 

But  if  the  modern  flatterer  be  le^s  gros3. 
he  uill  be,  on  thai  very  acrount,  the  more 
dangerous.  The  refinrinent  of  his  adulation 
prcvcnt.&  the  object  of  il  tVoin  putting  hiiu- 
AL'If  on  I  lis  guard.  The  prince  in  led,  per- 
haps, to  conceive  with  ^eil-complacency  that 
he  is  hearing  the  language  of  truth,  while  he 
is  only  the  dupe  of  a  more  accornpli«)hed  flat- 
terer, lie  Rhouid  cupe4:ially  beware  of  mis- 
taking freedom  of  manner/  for  frankness  of 
sentiment  :  and  of  ronfoimding  the  artful 
familiarities  of  a  designing  favourite,  with 
the  hoii&it  simplicity  ol  a  disinterested 
friend. 

Where,  in  our  more  correct  day,  is  the 
courtier  who  would  dare  (o  add  profaiicne^ 
to  flattery  so  far,  as  to  declare,  as  was  done 
by  the  greatest  philosopher  tliis  country  ever 
protluced,  in  his  letter  to  prince  Cfiarles, 
that,  ^  as  the  Father  had  bien  hi**  Creator,  so 
he  hoped  the  Son  would  be  his  Redeemer  T^ 
Hut  wliat  a  noble  contrast  to  this  hasie  and 
hIaspliemouR  Nerviiity  in  the  chancellor  of 
JamcA,  docs  the  condiict  of  the  chancellor  of 
his  granil-Mn  exhibit  !  The  unheiuling  rec- 
titude of  (Marendon  not  only  disdained  to 
flatter,  in  his  private  intercourse,  a  master 
towhom  hoivever  hispen  is  always  too  par- 
tial, but  it  U*d  boldly  and  honestly  to  remon- 
strate against  his  flagitious  conduct.  A 
standing  example  for  all  time**,  to  the  ser- 
vants and  companions  of  kings,  he  resolute- 
ly  reproved  Ids  master  {o  his  face,  while  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  drfeotl  him,  somewhat 
too  strongly,  indeed,  to  others.  He  btddly 
hosf Might  the  king,  *•  not  to  believe  that  he 
had  a  prerogative  to  declare  vice  to  he  vir- 
tue.' And  in  one  of  the  noblest  speeches  on 
record,  in  answer  to  a  di^ihonourahle  request 
of  the  king,  that  he  would  visit  some  of  his 
majesty's  infamous  aKsociates  ;  he  laid  before 
him  with  a  \o(iy  sinreritv,  *  the  turpitude  of 
a  man  in  his  dignified  office,  being  ohliged  to 
countenance  persons  scandalous  for  their  vi- 
ces, for  which  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
they  ought  to  be  odious  and  exposed  to  the 
judgment  of  the  church  and  state.*  in  this 
instance  superior  to  his  great  rival  Sully,  that 
no  desire  of  pleasing  the  king,  no  considera- 
tion of  expediency,  could  induce  him  to  visit 
the  royal  mistresses,  or  to  countenance  the 
licentious  favourites. 

Princes  have  generally  been  greedy  of 
praise  in  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to  the 
pains  which  thev  have  taken  not  to  deserve 
!  it.  Henry  the  Vlllth  was  a  natron  of  lean- 
ed men,  and  mig^t  liimselr  be  accounted 
learned.  But  his  favourite  studies,  instead 
of  preserving  him  from  the  love  of  flattery, 
served  to  lay  liim  open  to  it.  Scholastic  oi- 
vinity,  the  fashionable  learning  of  the  times 
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at  Burnet  ubseivei,  suited  hu  rain  nod  coi 
teations  temper,  and  u  ccclmiastin  were 
be  hia  criticH.  hi«  punaiti  of  puletnical  th 
nloffy  bniiiffht  )iim  in  tlxi   largeal  revenue 

Kuhe  ;  x)  that  there  uemed  to  be  a  contc 
Iwcen  him  and  lliem,  whetlier  the;  cou 
oOer,  or  he  cuuld  iivallow,  the  moil  copio 
draughts  or  0311017. 

liul  ihe  rei^n  of  James  the  Gnt  wai  U 
lp«al  epoclia  of  aduialion  in  England  ;  ai 
a  princf!  wlin  had  not  one  ot  the  qaalitiei 
a  warlike,  and  scarcely  one  of  the  virtues 
a  pacific  king,  received  from  clerf?  and  la 
ly,  frum  BtatesDieo,  pliiluKiphera,  and  mon 
letlerH,  praises  not  only  uttorlv  repugnant 
Inilh  and  virtue,  but  directly  contrary 
that  frankness  of  mannen,  and  ma^animi 
nf  spirit,  wtiich  had  fonnerly  charactGrlEi 
Kii^liohmcn.  This  aHcriptJoD  of  all  ri^lil 
aodall  talents,  and  all  virtues,  to  a  princ 
bold  lliroiifrh  Tear,  and  presumpfuaui  h< 
cause  ho  withed  to  conceal  his  own  pittillai 
■mily,  rebounded,  as  was  but  iunt,  on  tl 
flatterers ;  who.  in  return  fur  their  adulatio 
were  treated  by  him  with  a  coDtemot,  whu 
not  the  boldest  of  his  predecTcssors  had  en 
ventured  to  manifest.  Hia  inquiry  'of  ti 
company  at  dinner,  wbether  be  migbt  d 
take  his  Bubjecta' money  when  he  needed  1 
without  tlio  funnality  of  parliament,  io<i 
catcs.that  one  object  was  always  uppermo 
in  his  mmd  ;*  bis  familiar  intercourse  w 
employed  in  diving  into  Ibe  private  opinioi 
of  men,  to  discover  to  what  length  bis  o 
prea^ive  achemes  mi^ht  be  carried  ;  and  li 
public  conduct  occupied  in  putting  Ibo 
BCliemn  into  practice. 

Uut  the  roja]  person  whom  we  presume 


,  B  complicated  dangen 

resiat ;  aitainit  which  her  mind  should  t 
early  fortified.  The  danger*  of  adulatk 
are  doubled,  when  the  female  character 
combined  with  the  royal.  Even  the  vigo 
ous   mmd    of   the  great  Elitabetb  did  m 

Siard  her  againit  Iho  powerful  assaults  1 
e  flattery  paid  to  her  person.  That  ma 
culine  spirit  was  as  much  the  slave  of  tl 
most  egregious  vanity,  a«  the  weakest  of  ha 
■ex  could  have  been.  Ail  her  adnirsb 
prudence  and  profound  policy,  conld  di 
preserve  her  from  Ibe  childish  and  silly  levil 
with  which  she  greedily  invited  the  compl 
roents  of  the  artful  minister  of  her  moi 
beautiful  rival.  Even  that  gross  instance  1 
Mclvil's  extravagance  enchanted  ber,  whei 
a*  she  was  playing  on  Mary's  favoDiite  ii 
strument,  for  tlie  purpose  of  being  ove 
heard  by  him,  the  diisembling  courtier  a 
fected  to  be  so  ravished  by  Mr  skill,  as  1 
burst  into  her  apartment,  like  an  enraplun 
man,  who  bad  forgotten  his  reverence  in  h 
admiration.  It  was  a  curious  combat  in  tl 
great  mind  of  Elizabeth,  between  the  offeni 
ed  pride  of  the  queen,  and  the  gratified  ran 
ty  of  the  woman ;  but  Melvil  knew  his  tra£ 
■n  knowing  hnman  nature;— he  calcuUtt 
justly      The  woman  conquered. 

■  The  requisition  was  allowed  is  a  phrase ; 
ilifgiutingly  Hrvile,  by  bistwp  .\cil« ;  as  it  iti 
«<natantlT  GTadi-d  by  Aodren'*. 


Princes  have  in  all  ogef  cmaplaioeil  (ba> 
tboy  have  been  ill  served.  But,  it  it  not  be- 
cause they  have  notalwajB  carefully  aelect- 
ed  their  servanta  >  la  it  not  becanae  Uiey 
have  too  often  bestowed  confidence  on  the 
unwise,  and  employments  on  the  unworthy  ? 
Because,  while  they  have  loaded  the  unde- 
aerving  with  benefits,  tbey  have  Deflected  to 
reward  those  who  have  served  them  well, 
and  to  support  those  who  have  served  tbem 
long !  Is  it  not  became  tliej-  have  aome- 
timca  away  of  expecting;  every  thing,  wLilc 
tbey  aeem  lo  exact  nothinff  f  And  nave  not 
too  ninoy  been  apt  to  consider  that  tlie  boo- 
our  of  aerving  tlicni  is  itself  a  sufficient  re- 

llj-  a  close  study  of  the  weaknettea  and 

C lions  of  a  torereign,  crally  and  deaigDiD|f 
nuritei  have  ever  been  on  (Ite  watch  to 
eiiabli^h  their  own  dominion,  by  incb  appro- 
priate means,  as  seem  best  aocommodated  to 
the  turaof  thoH)  woakneatesBndpatsiona.  If 
iieonoi«  Concini.  and  tin  dntcbos  of  Marl* 
borough,  obtained  the  moat  complet«  ascen- 
dency orer  their  respective  queens,  botli 
probably  by  artful  flattery  at  first,  tbey  af- 
terwards secured  and  preserved  it  by  a  ty- 
ranny the  mott  abaolotc.  In  coonexioai  of 
thia  nature,  it  in  usually  on  the  side  of  lbs 
sovereign,  that  the  caprice  and  the  haughti- 
ness are  expected  ;  bat  the  domlneeriDg  fa- 
vnurite  of  Anne  exclnsivelj  aasumad  to  her- 
self all  these  preaa^tirei  of  despotic  power, 
and  exercised  them  without  mercy,  on  the 
intimidated  and  submissive  queen  ;  a  qoeen, 
who,  with  many  virtues,  not  baring  had  the 
discernment  to  find  out,  that  the  oppodto 
extreme  to  what  is  wrong,  is  commoaly 
wrong  also,  in  order  to  extricate  henelf 
from  her  captivitv  to  one  Ckvou  rite,  fell  into 
the  snares  apread  for  her  hj  Ihe  servility  of 
another.  Thus,  whether  the  imperiona  dntcb- 
ess,  or  the  obseouiona  Masham,  were  lady  of 
the  ascendant,  toe  tovereigo  was  equally  ia- 
fatiiated,  equally  misled. 

That  attachmeDts  formed  without  judg- 
ment, and  pursued  without  moderation,  are 
likely  to  be  disaolred  without  reaaoD  ;  and 
thatbreacbet  the  most  trivial  in  thetnselvn 
may  be  important  in  their  consequences, 
wore  never  more  fully  exemplified  than  in 
the  trifling  cauae  which,  by  putting  an  end 
to  the  intercourte  between  the  above  named 
queen  and  dntctiett,  produced  events  the 
inott  UDlbreteen  and  extraordinary.  While 
the  duke  wat  fightine  her  laajeBty'i  batttes 
abroad,  and  bit  dutcbcat  supporting  bit  in- 
terest against  a  powerful  party  at  court;  a 
pair  of  glares  of  a  new  invention,  seot  first 
by  the  milliner  to  the  bvonrite  (impatient 
to  have  them  before  the  queen,  who  had  or- 
dered a  similar  pair,]  so  incenicd  ber  Riajca- 
tr,  as  to  be  Ibe  immiediate  canse,  by  driring 
tbe  dutchess  fnxn  her  post,  of  depnviag:  tbo 
doke  of  hit  command,  compelling  tbe  cm- 
federates  to  agree  to  a  peace,  nreaerriDg 
Louis  from  the  destruction  which  awaitra 
him,  making  a  total  revolution  in  partiet  at 
home,  and  detennining  the  fate  of  Europe.  * 
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To  >  bkmiugIi  more  vager  to  acquire  ftmi  rirtnoiu  frieniii  mainlaincd  tlieir  entire  in- 

Iku  t0  dswrre  it,  to  peaiion  a  poet  will  Ix  flaeoce,  ercry    tlmie-  looked   fuvDurablc— 

■  aborter  cut  to  rcnoirn  lliin  to  diipeou  But  whon  hi*  lycojiliaiiu  |jaj  succruW  in 

UmJHgl  to  hii  conntry.     Louis  XII,  imteu  makiup  Senrca  au   ulijccl  of  ridicule;  ami 

of  bmiag'  immortality  or   a  lerTile   banl  when  Tigellioui  was  prcftrrcd  lu  Ilurrbui, 

onM  «M  eojojnd  the  appellation  aifiUkm  all  that  fulluncd  was  a  natural  consequf  tioe. 

^UtptepU;  tbat  people  trbota  Lis  brill-  The  abject  ilarcry  of  tlie  |ica)>le,  thu  ncrvile 

BDI  tMcoMsor,  Loaii  the  ffrraf,  drained  and  decreu  of  Ibe  senate,  llic  obseiiuiuiis  acqui- 

tidered,  or  id  the  emphatic   language  ol  eMieiice  of  the  court,  the  prostrate  liomai^ 

pro^iet,  peeltd  taidteattertd  to  provide  of  eveij   order,   all  concurred  to  bring  out 

tamj  tor  hi«  wan,  bit  miitwiei,  his  build-  bis  rices  in  their  full  luxunauce,  and  Ituine, 

iWiaadbia  •pectaelct.    Poaterit;,  boirer-  aiwaibut  just,   bt^aino  tlie   viclini  of  [b« 

«r  Daadmiejiistic*  to  both  kings,  and  Je6w)i  nwnslersbe  had   pampered.     Tacitus,  wilb 

^w  M  nawmbend  witb  abctieaato  reoe-  hii  usual  honest  iodiguatioo,  declares,  that 

Mim,  while  faframfiaragardadaslbebb-  aaoften  aa  the  emperor  commanded  baoidi- 

ticaUr  of  Um  rain  of  hU  race.  menta   or  ordered    assamiaationg,  «o  oilen 

How  tOtsUj  miut  adalatioa  have  blunted  (rsre  thanks   and   sacrifices  decreed  to  the 

u_  i_.!___^  of  the  latter  prince,    when  he  fods! 

•elf  ap  with  his   two  royal  But,  in  our  happier  days,  as  subjects,  it  it 

,   Boiletn    and    Racine,   to  presumed,  indulge  no  such  propeniilies,  so 

"•wof  hi*  own  historj.  under  our  happier  constilution.  hare  they  no 

was  the  lepntatioa  of  such  opportunities.     Yet  powcrFul,  tlmugli 


ndpOTtioaaof  hi*  own  historj.  under  our  happier  constilution.  hare  they  t 

hip)  H  was  the  lepntatioa  of  such  opportunities.     Yet  powcrFul,  tlmug 

ttaB«tw«i&Doy«iio*ea,intbew«lkiofpoet-  rentier,  and  almost  unapparent  means,  maj 

lyiWistfaat  iiMtoiy  likely  to  convey  rnuch  ne  employed  to  weaken  the  virtue,  and  in- 

tnlh  or  iniliiHliiiii  to  posterity,  which,  after  lUre  the  fame    of  a  prince.     To  degrade  liii 

Wnr  cocopoaed  by  two    pensiuted    poets,  character,  he  need  only  be  led  into  one  vice, 

<na  road  by  tbeoi  to  the  monarch,  who  was  dieness  \  ana  be   attacked   bj  unc  weapon, 

labstbe  bnoof  the  Isle?    Sorereigns,  in-  httery.     Indiscriminate   acquiescence    and 

daad,  any  dect  poets  to  record  their  ex-  nothing  adulation  will  lay  hi)  mind  u|«n  to 

ploitt,  bnt  mbjecta  will  reul  historians.  he  incuraion  of  every  evil  without  his  being 

•H. ^  ^  every  town  and  village  iware  of  it ;  for  liii  table  is  not  the  place 

'    br   Boileao  io  hyperboTic  vhere  he  expects  to  meet  an  enemy,  cunse- 

WMle  pantheon  ransacked  lucntly,  lie  is  not  on  hia  guard  against  liim. 

-)  mi^t  famisb  tome  bint  ^nd  where  he  is  thus   puwerfully  assailed, 

idntf  the  glorica  of  the  immortal  Jxrais. —  :he  kiodcsst  nature,  the  best  intentions,  the 

ne  tnn,  however,   torn  arrived,  when  the  [entlett  manners,  and   the  n 


tathvoT  theadalatoryodeon  Ibetakingof  iom,  cannot  be  depended  on  for  preserving 

Naw,  in  which  the  king  and  the  gods  were  lim  iram  thoK  very  corruptions,  to  which 

tfaia    identified,  was  as  completely   oror-  lie  worst  propensities  lead  ;  and  there  is  a 

tnaed  by  the  incomparable  travesty  of  our  Icgree  of  facility,   wliich,  frum   softnett  of 

wit^    Prior,   aa   the  conqneror  of   Namar  cmper,  becomes  imbpcilitv  of  mind. 

UaMlf wsa,  by  its  glorioas  deliverer —  For  thera  is  hardlv  a  fault  a  sovereiffo  can 

Liltl.Wni,ihr  scourge  of  Frinc^  lommit.   to  which  flallery  may  not   mclioc 

lfar>dbes.I,bslthi!£^ormi:n.*  '""       It  impe U  to  opposite   vices   to  Bi>atliy 

.                .      ,,,                        ,                   ,  md  eeottsm,  tlienalural  lailmgH  ofliiGcreat; 

Amce  tbonid  be  accustomed  to  see  and  „  gm'&iiion  wliicb  inflames  the  heart,  to  an- 

fc^?  /"  'J"?  ■*""'  "I-  ,"^''  ■"'""'f^  rcr  which  distorts  it.  to  banlncss  whicli  doad- 

iBtartt  to  dread  that  state  of  deluiion,  in  ,,„    ,„j  ,„  geifi^i.ncsa   which  dcurades   it. 

^'     *5y»""«!»^''.  "the  only  person  igno-  le  ,bou!d  be  taught,  as  the  intrepid  Masil- 

i    W*  what  »  doing  in  h«   kingdom.     It  on' taught  bU  youthful  prince,  that  the  flat- 

i    Wtolittle  parpoM  that  Ibe  sovereign   last  ervof  the  courtier,  contradictory  as  the  as- 

1    ■■ed,  wbM soma  temporary  sense  of  re-  eriion  mavsccm,  ialittlclcssdangerousthan 

y  ?*?  '^'?'°^.  **?  ^''  effecting  represent-  he  disloyalty  of  the  rebel.     Both  would  be- 

■UmoT  the  mitenes  o_r  the  pcrs«;uted  pro-  „-  ^im ;  and  the  crime  of  him  who  would 

fcrtMto.  aatd,  ■  that   he  hoped  God   would  letWonc,  and  of  him  who  would  debase  bis 

MMote  to  him  as  a  crime,  punishments  .nngg  (,o„cver  thoy  may  differ  in  a  poliU- 

.    iM  t|«  had  not  commaad<^.      Delusive  .,i    i^^er  but  little  in  a  moral  view :  nav, 

I    ff'*  "   T**'"'!""  enough   for  a  king  to  he  iU  effects  of  the  traitors  crime  may.  to 

■W— ™^       "        *"*  P**"''C  'n   Ills  do-  he   prince  at  least,  bo  bounded   by  time, 

'    ■■■■■••  .         ,          ,          ,               .„  ,.  vhile  the  consequences  of  the  flatterer's  may 

ThOTe  bare  been  few  pnnces  so  ill  dispo-  ,^f^i  (<,  eternity. 

V^  M  not  to  have  been  made  worse  by  un- 

W^muwA  flattery.    Even  some  of  tlie  most  

ahArad  Resnan  emperors  began  their  ca-  „„   „  „.^„ 

SwiOia  Gurpnimise.    Tiberius  set  out  CHAP.  XMII. 

IM    Mng    mild  and   prudent ;  and  even  |ieKffionn<ce«o™to(fte»(H-6einyn/i(afe». 

Itara,  br  a  considerable  lime,   either  wore  °                      ' 

IhlWiib.  Ill  iliiliiiil  1  il      Whilehistwo  Tae  royal  pupil  should  be  inromicd,  thM 

here  are  some  naif  Christians,  and  half  phi- 
'See  Boilean'i  Ode  mrltpriie  do  Ksraur  by 

Laaii,  sad  Friar's  Poem  on  IIk  tnkin;  of  Nunui,  ■  See  KIuiUoD's  Scmioat,  tananJingcqaaUv  in 

bt  Un(  Wlllttnr  ihi7«iiblincst  pinlr  slid  the  r<cbMl  Hnqiipli'-... 
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loiophers,  who  wish,  without  incnrrin^  the 
discredit  of  renoancing  religion,  to  strip  it  of 
its  value,  by  lowering  its  usefulness.  They 
baiTe  been  at  much  pains  to  produce  a  per- 
suasion, that  however  beneficial  Christianity 
may  be  to  individuals,  and  however  properly 
it  may  be  taken  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct, 
it  cannot  be  safely  brought  into  action  in  po- 
litical concerns ;  that  the  intervention  of  its 
spirit  will  rarely  advance  the  public  good, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  will  often  necessarily 
obstruct  it;  and  in  particular,  that  the  glory 
smd  elevation  of  states  must  be  unavoidably 
attended  with  some  violation  even  of  those 
laws  of  morality,  which,  they  allow,  ought  to 
be  observed  in  other  cases.''' 

These  assertions,  respecting  the  political 
disadvantages  of  religion,  have  not  been  ur- 
1^  merely  by  the  avow^  enemies  of  Chris- 
tian principle,  the  Bolinffbrokes,  the  Hob- 
beses,  and  the  Gibbons :  but  there  is  a  more 
sober  class  of  sceptics,  ranged  under  the 
banners  of  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
sophist,!  ^^^  hBre  not  scrupled  to  maintain, 
that  Ae  author  of  Christianity  has  actually 
forbidden  us  to  improve  the  condition  of  this 


But  how  little  the  avowed  sceptic,  or  even 
the  paradoxical  Christian  seems  to  under- 
stand the  genius  of  our  religion ;  and  how 
erroneous  is  their  conception  of  the  true  ele- 
mentary principles  of  political  prosperity, 
we  learn  from  one,  who  was  as  able  as  either 
to  determine  on  the  case.  He  who  was  not 
only  a  politican  but  a  king,  and  eminently 
acquainted  with  the  duties  of  both  characters, 
has  assured  us,  that  riohteovbnkss  exalt- 
ETii  A  NATION.  And  docs  Dot  evcry  in- 
stinct of  the  unsophisticated  heart,  and  every 
clear  result  of  dispassionate  and  enlargeli 
observation,  unite  in  adopting  as  a  moral  ax* 
iom  this  divinely  recorded  aphorism  f 

It  would,  indeed  be  strange,  if  the  great 
Author  of  all  things  had  admitted  such  an 
anomaly  in  his  moral  government ;  if  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  that  moral  ordinatioii 
of  causes  and  effects,  by  which,  in  the  case 
of  individuals,  religion  and  virtue  generally 
tend,  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence,  to 
happiness  and  prosperity,  irreligion  and  vice, 
to  discomfiture  and  misery,  the  Almighty 
should  have  established  the  directly  Ofiposite 
tendencies,  in  the  case  of  those  multiplies- 


wortd,  to  take  any  vigorous  steps  for  prevent-  tions  of  individuab,  which  are  called  civil 


ing  its  misery,  or  advancing^  its  glory.  An- 
other writer,  an  elegant  wit,  but  whimsical 
and  superficial,  though  doubtless  a  sincere 
Christian, I  who  would  be  shocked  at  the  ex- 
cess to  which  impiety  has  carried  the  position, 
has  yet  afforded  some  countenance  to  it,  by 
intimating,  that  God  has  fiven  to  men  a  re- 
ligion which  is  incompatible  with  the  whole 
economy  of  that  world  which  he  has  created, 
and  in  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  place 
tiiem.  He  allows,  that  *•  government  is  es- 
sential to  men,  and  yet  asserts,  that  it  cannot 
be  managfed  without  certain  degrees  of  vio- 
lence, corruption,  and  imposition,  which  yet 
Christianity  strictly  forbids  That  perpetu- 
al patience  under  injuries,  must  every  day 
provoke  new  insults,  and  injuries,  yet  is  this, 
says  he,  enjoined.* 

The  same  positions  are  also  repeatedly  af- 
firmed, by  a  later,  more  solid,  and  most  ad- 
mirable writer,  whose  very  able  defence  of 
the  divine  authority  of  Christianity  and  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  naturally  obtains  credit  for 
any  opinions  which  are  honoured  with  his 
support 

It  may  be  expected,  that  those  who  ad- 
vance such  propositions,  should  at  least  pro- 
duce proofs  from  history,  that  those  states, 
in  the  government  of  which  Christian  prin- 
ciples nave  been  most  conspicuous,  other 
circumstances  being  equal,  have  either  fail- 
ed through  error,  or  sunk  through  impo- 
tence;  or  in  some  other  way  have  suffered 
from  introducing  principles  into  transactions 
to  which  they  were  inapplicable. 

*  It  were  to  be  wished  that  CromweU  had  been 
the  only  ruler  who  held,  that  the  rules  of  morality 
must  be  dispenaed  with  on  great  political  occasions. 

t  Mr.  Bavle. 

f  Soame  Jenyns.  It  is  true,  he  puts  the  remark 
in  the  mouth  of  *  refined  and  speculative  obeerv- 
ers.'  But  he  afterwards  affirms  in  his  own  proper 
person— 77^<  ntch  it  indtfd  the  C^risHan  Bevda- 
tinn. 


communities.  It  is  a  supposition  so  contra- 
ry to  tlie  divine  procedure,  in  every  other 
instance,  that  it  would  require  to  be  proved 
by  incontestible  evidence.  It  would  indeed 
amount  to  a  concession,  that  the  moral  Au- 
thor of  the  world  had  appointed  a  premium, 
as  it  were,  for  vice  and  irreligion ;  the  very 
idea  is  profaneness.  Happily  it  is  clearly 
contrary  also  both  to  reason  and  experience. 
Providence,  the  ordinations  of  wntch  will 
ever  exhibit  marks  of  wisdom  and  goodness, 
in  proportion  to  the  care  with  which  they 
are  explored,  has,  in  this  instance,  as  well  as 
in  others,  made  our  duty  coincident  with 
our  hanpiness ;  has  fumisned  us  with  an  ad- 
ditional motive  fi>r  pursuing  that  course, 
which  is  indispensable  to  our  eternal  welfare, 
bv  rendering  it,  in  the  case  both  of  individu- 
als and  of  communities,  productive  also  of 
temporal  good.  It  was  not  enough  to  make 
the  paths  w  virtue  lead  to  '  the  fulness  of  joy* 
hereafter,  they  are  even  now  rendered  to 
those  who  walk  in  them,  '  paths  of  pleasant* 
ness  and  peace.' 

It  woob  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  most  established  principles  of 
human  nature,  that  those  dispositions  of 
mind,  mod  principles  of  conduct,  which,  boUi 
directly  and  indirectly,  tend  to  promote  the 
gfood  order  of  civil  communities,  are,  in  g^eo* 
eral,  produced  or  strengtiiened  by  religtoo. 
The  same  temper  of  mind  which  disposes  a 
man  to  fear  God,  prompts  him  to  honour  the 
king.  The  same  pride,  self-sufficiency,  and 
impatience  of  control,  which  are  commonly 
the  root  and  origin  of  impiety,  naturally  pro- 
duce civil  insubordination  and  discontent. 
i  One  of  the  most  acute  of  our  political  writers 
has  stated,  that  all  gfovernment  rests  on  optit- 
ion ;  on  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  mass 
of  the  people,  of  the  right  to  power  in  their 
governors,  or  on  the  opinion  or  its  being  fftetr 
own  iniereH  to  obey.  Now,  reli|[ion  natur- 
ally confirms   both  these  principles;  and 
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taereby  ftrenffUiens  the  Tcry  foundations  of '  nation  and  anarchy  ?  T-:  it  not  in  onr  crowd- 
CK  powers  of  government.  It  establislies  '  etl  citit's,  in  tnir  larp^c  niuiiufac luring  tuwng, 
the  ris^ht  Li  foyctr  of  govcmorti,  by  tcachnig,  where  wealth  is  often  t(Mi  dearly  purchased  at 
tax  *  there  u  no  power  but  of  Gud  ;^  it  cun-  thr  price  of  morality  and  virtue  ?  And  if  we 
finnt  in  sabiects  the  sense  of  its  being  their  rcKort  tu  individual  uiKtances.  who  is  the  man 
udtrul  to  obey  by  the  powerful  intervention  '  uf  peace  and  (|Uiotnef(s  P  Who  is  the  least 
of  its  higlier  sanctions  and  rewards :  ■  they  ;  inclined  to  *■  meddle  with  them  that  are  giT- 
tiiai  resist  shall  receive  to  tliemselves  con- .  en  to  rhauge  r'  is  it  not  the  man  of  religious 
demnatioa.'  land  domestic  habits;  whose  very  connex- 

Reiigion  teaches  men  to  consider  their  lot  j  ions  pursuits  and  hopcs«  are  so  many  pledg- 
inUfSe,as  a  station  assigned  to  Ihcm,  by  Mim,  es  for  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  civil  or- 
who  haa  a  right  to  disfNise  of  his  creatures  as  '  der,  and  to  the  supiHirl  of  the  laws  and  insti* 
he  wilL  It  therefore  tends  to  prevent  in  the  tutions  of  hih  country  f 
irmt  mass  of  the  communitv,  which  must  It  is  the  more  extraordinary  tliat  any  wri- 
ever  be,  comparatively  speaking,  poor,  the  tcrs,  not  dclihnnitely  hostile  to  the  cause  of 
dBpoaitioD  to  repine  at  the  more  favoured  religion  and  virtue,  should  have  given  any 
lot,  and  superior  comforts  of  the  higher  degree  of  countenance  to  the  pernicious  er* 
orden ;  m  disposition  whicli  is  the  real  source  ror,  which  wc  hnve  hcen  ho  long  combatting^ ; 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  deadly  dissen-  ;  because  the  opf>osi(e  opinion  has  been  laid 
ttHM.  '  down,  as  an  incoiitcstible  axiom,  by   those 

Beligioo,  again,  as  prompting  men  to  view  who  will  not  be  HiiK|K!ctcd  of  any  extrava- 
an  hmniuk  events  as  under  the  divine  direc-  gant  zeal  for  the  credit  of  religion,  but,  who 
tiomto  regard  the  evils  of  life  as  the  di.spcn-  .  S[>eak  thr  dictates  of  stn>ng  sense  and  deep 
atioa  of  Heaveo,  and  often  asca}>able  of '  observation  I  lear  then  the  able,  but  profli- 
bciiig  rendered  conducive  to  tliemoHt  esscn- '  gate  Machinvel — *  Thobc  princes  and  com- 
tial  and  lasting  benefit,  disposes  men  to  bear  moiiweallhs,  who  would  ki*ep  their  g^vem- 
ili  their  suflerings  with  resignation  and  ments  f>ntirc  and  uucornipt,  are  alxive  all 
cheei fulness.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary. ;  things,  to  havci  care  of  religion  and  its  cer- 
tbev  who  are  not  under  its  power,  are  often  \  emunies,  and  preserve  them  in  due  venera- 
iodined  to  revenge  on  their  rulers,  the  mis-  tion.  for  in  the  whole  world,  there  is  not  a 
tortimef,  which  unavoidably  result  from  na'-  greater  sign  of  iinmtncrit  ruin,  than  whea 
rnil  causes,  as  well  as  tiiose  which  maybe  God  and  his  worship  arc  despised.'— '  A 
■Mve  reasonably  supposed  to  have  owed  their  prince  therefore,  ought  most  accurately  to 
ciistence  to  human  imprudence  and  actual  regard,  that  his  religitm  he  well-founded,  and 
niscoaduct.  '  then  his  government  will  last ;  for  tliere  is 

Again,  if  from  contemplating  these  ques-  |no  surer   way,  than  to  keep  that  good  and 
tioDS  in  their   principles  and  elements,  we! united.      Whatever  therefore    occurs,  that 

Sroceed  to  view  them,  as  they  have  been  ox  !  may  any  way  be  extended  to  the  advantages 
ibited  and  illustrat<^  by  history  and  cxpe-  '  and  reputation  of  the  religion  they  design  to 
nonce,  we  shall  find  the  same  positions  cs- 1  etitabUsh,  by  all  means,  they  are  to  be  prop- 
tabliwhed  with  equal  clearness  and  force  is  agated  and  encoiimged ;  and  the  wiser  the 
tkere  any  proposition  more  gcnemUy  admit- ;  prince,  the  more  sure  it  is  to  be  done.*^- 
ted,  than  that  political  communities  tend  to  |  *  And  if  this  care  of  divine  worship  were 
decmy  and  dissolution,  in  proportion  to  the  j  regarded  by  christian  princes,  according  to 
corraption  of  their  morals?  How  often  has  the  pp'cepts  ami  instructions  of  him  who  gave 
Ibe  authority  of  the  poet  been  adduced  (an  it  at  first,  the  states  and  commonwealths  of 
lathor  acute  and  just  in  his  views  (jf  life,  but 'Christendom  would  be  much  more  happy 
■ot  oninent  for  being  the  friend  of  morals  or  \  and  firm."'' 


nligion]  to  prove  the  ineffir;acy  of  laws,  to 


&IL  while  it  should  be  carried  forward,  too 
mrcly,  in  the  downward  read,  by  the  general 
oomiption  of  manners.  We  have  already 
oenplified  these  truths,  in  enumerating  the 
of  the  &li  of  llome.*  On  more  than 
oocaeion,  that  state  had  owed  its  pre- 


Machiavel,  it  will  be  said,  was  at  once  an 


aivrt  the  progress  of  a  stato*s  decline  and  intidel  and  a  hypocrite,  who  did  not  believe 


the  truth  of  that  religion,  the  observance  of 
which  he  Folicittnisly  enforced.  Be  it  so; 
jit  still  deducts  nothing  from  the  force  of  the 
argument  a^  to  the  p^ilitical  uses  of  religion. 
— 'For  if  thi.>  mere  forms  aud  institutions, 
*  the  outward  aud  visible  signs'  of  Christian- 
IHTation  to  its  reverence  for  the  awful  sane-  |  ity,  were  acknowledged  to  be,  as  thev  really 
tioBof  an  oath.  This  princiole,  and  indeed  ;  are,  of  ho  great  value,  by  this  shrewd  politi- 
flbe  daty  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  ;  cian,  what  might  not  be  the  effect  of  its  *  in- 
it,  of  truth  and  general  ddelitv  to  engage- !  ward  and  sDiritiial  grace  ?' 
■cats,  are  the  very  cement  which  h<)lds  to-  i  When  two  able  men  of  totally  opposite 
fHher  eocieties,  'and  indeerl  all,  whether  ■  princinles  and  characters,  pointedly  agree 
graater  or  %maller,  associations  of  men  : '  on  aav  important  to;uc,  there  is  a  strong  pre- 
■d  that  thift  class  of  virtues  is  founded  and  ■  sumption  that  thev  meet  in  a  truth.  Such 
httomed  on  religion,  is  undeniably  evident  an  unL»ke.l  for  conformity  may  be  found. 
If  we  pass  from  the  page  of  histor^  to  a  -in  two  writers,  so  decidedly  opposite  to  each 
Mfieir  of  private  life,  are  we  not  led  to  ex-  other,  as  our  incomparable  bishop  Butler^ 
felly  the  tame  cooclus-ions  ?  Where  doihe  and  the  Florentine  secretary  above  cited. 
peiticiaiu,  who  reason  from  the  evidence  Who  will  su^^r^crt  Butler  of  being  a  vistona- 
of  frets,  expect  to  find  a  spirit  of  insubordi-  i  ry  enthusiast  ?    Yet  has  he  drawn  a  most 


*  fTinn.  Till.  '  Marhiavcl's  Di^coarscs  on  Uw. 
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beautiful  picture  of  the  happiness  of  an  im- 
mgukwrv  state,  which  sboula  oe  perfectly  vir- 
tuoot  K>r  a  succession  of  ages.  ^  In  such  a 
state,'  he  insists, '  there  would  be  no  faction 
Public  determinations  would  really  be  the 
result  of  united  wisdom.  All  would  contri- 
bute to  the  gfeneral  prosperity,  and  each 
would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  virtue-  In- 
justice, force,  and  fraud,  would  be  unknown 
—Such  a  kingdom  would  influence  the  whole 
earth ;  the  head  of  it  indeed  would  be  a  uni- 
veml  monarch,  in  a  new  sense,  and  all  peo- 
pUy  noiioiif,  and  languages  should  atrve 
Mm.** 

The  profound  Butler,  was,  indeed,  too 
preat  an  adept  in  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  too  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
whole  history  of  mankind,  not  to  know,  as 
lie  afterwards  observes,  the  impossibility 
without  some  miraculous  interposition,  that 
a  great  body  of  men  should  so  unite  in  one 
nation  and  gnovemment,  in  the  fear  of  God, 
and  the  practice  of  virtue ;  and  that  such  a 
government  should  continue  unbroken  tor 
a  succession  of  ages  ;  yet  supposing  it  could 
be  so,  indeed,  such,  he  affirms,  would  be  the 
certain  effect  And  may  we  not  also  affirm, 
that  even  allowing  for  all  the  (ieulings  and 
imperfections  of  human  nature,  which  the 
prelate  has  excluded  from  his  hypothesis, 
would  not  a  state  really  approach  nearer  to 
this  supposed  happiness,  in  proportion  as  it 
taught  and  practised  with  more  sedulity, 
the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  ? 

We  conlially  agree,  with  the  famous  Cos- 
mo di  Medici,  that  princes  cannot  govern 
their  states,  by  '  counting  a  string  of  beads, 
or  mumbling  over  paternosters  '  But  we 
are,  at  the  same  time,  equally  averse  from 
the  religion  which  assigns  such  practices  to 
any  class  of  people ;  and  from  that  igno- 
rance which  would  make  the  religion  of  any 
order  of  men,  especially  of  princes,  consist 
in  mere  ceremonies  and  observances. 
Charies  the  wise,  was  at  least  as  sound  a 
judffeas  Cosmo,  of  what  constituted  the  per- 
fection of  a  royal  character,  when  he  declar- 
ed, that,  *  if  there  were  no  honour  and  vir- 
tue left  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  last  tra- 
ces of  them  should  be  found  among  princes.* 
There  should,  indeed,  be  found  in  the  ro^ al 
character,  an  innate  g^ndeur  ;  a  dig^itv 
of  soul  which  should  show  itself  under  aU 
circumstances,  and  shine  through  every 
cloud  of  trial  or  difficulty.  It  was  from 
such  inherent  marks  of  greatness,  that  the 
infant  Cyrus,  exiled  and  unknown,  was  cho- 
sen king  by  the  shepherd's  children. 

It  would  not,  perliaps,  be  easy  to  cite  an 
higher  aathority,  on  the  point  in  question, 
the  importance  of  religion  to  a  state,  than 
that  of  the  great  and  excellent  chancellor 
de  L' Hospital  It  was  a  common  observa- 
tion of  his,  that,  ^  relisrion  had  more  influ- 
ence upon  the  spirits  of  mankind,  than  all 
their  passions  put  together ;  and  that  the  ce- 
ment, by  whicn  it  united  them,  was  infinite- 

-  *  This  is  only  a  short  abstract  of  this  fine  passage, 
to  the  vAifAe  of  which  the  reader  is  referred.  But- 
ler's Anilogy,  part  first,  chap.  iii.  p.  89,  and  follow- 
inpf. 


\y  stronger  than  all  the  other  obligations  of 
civil  society.*  This  was  not  the  observation 
of  a  dreaming*  monk,  who,  in  his  cell,  writes 
maxims  for  a  world  of  which  he  knows  no- 
thing ;  but  the  sentiment  derived  from  deep 
experience,  of  an  illustrious  statesman, 
whose  greatness  of  mind,  zeal,  disinterested- 
ness, and  powerful  Ulents,  supported  France 
under  a  succession  of  weak  and  proflig'ate. 
kin^.  Frugal  for  the  state  in  times  of 
boundless  praiigality  ;  philosophical  in  a  pe- 
riod of  enthusiastic  fury  ;  tolerant  and  can- 
did in  days  of  persecution,  and  deeply  con- 
scientious under  all  circumstances ;  worthy, 
in  short,  and  it  is  perhaps  his  best  eulogium, 
to  be  driven,  for  his  virtues,  bv  Catherine  di 
IVfedici  from  councils,  which  his  wisdoln 
might  have  controlled  ;  and  who,  on  giving 
up  the  seals  which  she  demanded,  withdrew 
to  an  honorable  literanr  retreat,  with  the  re- 
mark, that,  Mhe  world  was  too  depraved  for 
him  to  concern  himself  any  longer  with  it.* 
These  are  the  men  whom  corrupt  princes 
drive  from  the  direction  of  those  states,  which 
their  wisdom  might  save  and  tlieir  virtue 
might  reform. 

Another  of  the  political  advantages  of  re- 
ligious rectitude  in  a  state,  is  the  security  it 
affords.  For,  with  whatever  just  severity 
we  may  reprobate  the  general  spirit  of  revo- 
lution, yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  has 
not,  on  all  occasions,  been  excited  by  undue 
discontent,  by  unprovoked  impatience,  nor 
even  by  selfish  personal  feelings ;  but,  some- 
times also  from  a  virtuous  sense  of  the  evils 
of  oppression  and  injustice ;  evils  which 
honest  men  resent  for  others  as  well  as  for 
themselves. 

A^in,  there  is  something  so  safe  and  tran- 
quillizing in  Christian  piety,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observcxi,  that,  though  we  would  be 
far  from  reducing  it  to  a  cold  political  calcu- 
lation ;  yet,  content,  submission,  and  obedi- 
ence, make  so  large  a  practical  part  of  reli- 
gion, that  wherever  it  is  taught  in  the  best 
and  soundest  way,  it  can  handly  fail  to  pro- 
mote, in  the  people,  the  ends  of  true  policy, 
any  more  than  of  genuine  morality. 

Our  wisest  sovereigns,  partly,  perhaps  for 
this  reason,  have  paid  the  deepest  attention 
to  the  moral  instruction  of  the  lower  classes 
of  their  subjects.     Alfred  and  Elizabeth,"' 

*  See  a  letter  of  archbishop  Whitgift  to  the 
bishops,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

*  Tour  lordship  is  not  ignorant,  that  a  great  part 
of  the  diMoIuteness  of  manners,  and  ignorance  iu 
the  common  sort,  that  reigneth  in  moflt  parts  of 
this  realm,  even  in  this  clear  light  of  the  gospel, 
ariseth  hereof,  for,  that  the  youth,  being  as  it 
were,  the  frie  and  seminary  of  the  church  and 
commonwealth,  through  negligence,  both  of  natu- 
ral and  spiritual  fathers,  are  not,  as  wore  meet, 
trained  up  in  the  chief  and  necessary  principles  of 
Christian  roliffion,  whereby  they  might  learn  their 
duty  to  their  God,  their  prince,  their  country,  and 
their  neighbours  ;  especially  in  their  tender  years, 
when  these  things  might  best  be  plantod  in  them, 
and  would  become  most  hardly  to  be  afterwards  re- 
moved. This  mischief  miffht  well,  in  mine  opin- 
ion, be  redressed,  if  that  which  in  this  behalf  hath 
been  qodly  and  wisely  provided,  were  as  caret\llly 
called  on  and  executed,  namely,  by  catcchhing 
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UBoop  Others,  were  too  souod  politicians  to 
low  this  powerAil  hold  on  the  affections  of 
their  people.    lo  addition  to  their  desire  to 
proiDole  reiig^n,  they  had  do  doubt  discern- 
ed, that  it  is  irross  Tice^  that  it  is  bnital  ig- 
norance, which  leave  the  lower  class  a  prey 
to  fiKtioQs  innoTators,  and  renders  them   the 
bliiMi  tooU  of  political   incendiaries.     When 
the  joath  of  tliis  class  are  carefullv  instruct 
ed  in  reli^on  by  their  rig^htfnl  teachers,  those 
teachers  hare  the  fairest  opportanities  of  in- 
stilling into  them  their  doty  to  the  state,  as 
w^dl  as  to  the  church;  and  they  will  find 
that  the  same  lessons  which  form  g^ood  Chris- 
tiaos.  tend  to  make  g^ood  subjects.      But« 
without  that  moderate  measure  of  sound  and 
sober  instruction,  which  should  be  judicious- 
}f  adapted  to  their  low  demands,  they  will  be 
likely  neither  to  honour  the  kin^,  reverence 
the  clergy,  nor  obey  the  ma^strate.     W  hile. 
on  tlie  contrary,  by  interweaving^  their  duty 
to  their  governors^  with  their  duty  to  God, 
they  will  at  once  be  preserved  from  mischief 
in  politics,  and  delusion  in  religion.     The 
awful  increase  of  perjurv  among  us  is  of  it- 
self a  loud  call  sedulously  to  pursue  this  ob- 
ject.    How  should  those' who  are  not  early 
instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  their  Maker, 
fear  to  offend  him,  by  that  common  violation 
of  the  M>1emnity  of  oaths,  for  which  we  are 
unhappily  b<*coming  notorious  ?    Let  us  not 
be  deemed  needlessly  earnest  in  the  defence 
flf  a  truth  of  such  extreme  importance. — 
The  political  value  of  religion  never  can  be 
too  6nnly  believed,  or  too  carefully   kept  in 
view,  in  the  government  of  nations.     May  it 
be  deeply  rooted,  n  the  mind  of  every  prince, 
a«  a  fundamental  principle  !     Let  it  be  con- 
firmed by  all  the  various  proofs  and  exam- 
ples, bj  which  its  truth  can  be  established, 
aad  its  authority  enforced  !* 

Bat,  to  retam. — We  most  readily  concede, 
ftal  by  that  exultation  of  a  state  of  which 
Sbkmion  speaks,  is  not  meant,  that  sudden 
lab  of  temporary  splendor,  which  is  occa- 
■oned  by  the  mutable  advantages  of  war, 
6e  plunder  of  foreign  countries,  the  acqui- 
a6fm  of  on  wieldly  territory,  or  the  vertigo 
«f  domestic  revolutions  :  but  that  sober  and 

*lfr.  Addison  speaks  of  the  religious  instrac- 
IBB  of  the  poor  as  the  best  means  of  recovering 
the  ooantry  fran  its  drgcneracy  and  depravation 
sf  aannera.  And,  aft«*r  drawins  an  animated  pic- 
tneof  a  procession  of  charity  children  on  a  day 
«f  tkanksgiving  for  the  triumphs  obtained  by  the 
i*s  anna,  he  adds,  *  for  mvpart,  I  can  scarce 
ii  looking  on  the  astonfsning  victories  our 
'  hmxe  been  crowned  with  to  be,  in  some  mea- 
i  UeMJJigs  returned  upon  these  charities  ; 
thegreateaccesscsof  the  war,  for  which 
wi  liftaly  oflercd  tip  our  thanks,  were,  in  some 
^Mre,  occa«ioiiea  by  the  sevend  objects  (of  rc- 
Undv  iiMtracted  children)  which  then  stood  bc- 
m%  mt^  Guardian,  No.  105.  2%ese  were  the  sen- 
^  s  wttrtiary  qf  state  ! 


ting  in  churches  the  youth  of  both  scx- 

•%«■  Ike  Sabbath  days,  in  the  afternoon.  And, 
illtif  k  may  be  convenient,  before  their  parents, 
aadoihen  of  the  several  parishes,  who  thereby 
■V  lake  comfcNt  and  instruction  aUo. — Str>'pc*s 
lifeof  WhitciO. 


solid  glory,  which  is  the  result  of  just  laws ; 
of  agriculture,  and  sobriety,  which  promote 
population  ;  of  industry  and  commerce, 
which  increase  prospenty  ;  of  such  wdl« 
rrgfulated  habits  in  private  life,  as  may  serve 
to  temper  that  prosperity,  and  by  strict  coii* 
sequences,  give  direction  and  steadiness  to 
public  manners.  For  it  never  can  be  made 
a  question,  whether  the  solidity  of  the  pvttf 
must  not  contribute  to  the  firmness  of  die 
whole ;  and  whether  the  virtue  exercised  by 
collective  bodies,  can  any  farther  be  hoped 
for,  than  as  it  exists  in  the  individuals  who 
compose  them.  But,  on  what  basis  can  this 
superHtructiire  rest,  by  what  principle  can 
individual  virtue  be  either  substantially  pro- 
moted or  lastingly  secured,  except  by  that 
sense  of  an  invisiole,  almighty,  and  infinitely 
just,  and  holy  Sovereign  of  the  universe* 
which  revelation  alone  has  effectually  dis« 
closed  to  us,  and  reason  has  recognised  as 
the  essence  of  religion  ? 

Far  be  it  indeed,  from  us  to  deny,  that 
this  religious  principle  may  not  frequently 
oppose  itself  to  apparent  means  of  agg^ran- 
dizement,  both  personal  and  national.— 
Doubtless  it  win  often  condemn  that  to 
which  human  pride  would  aspire.  Even 
when  an  object  might  in  itself  be  fairly  de- 
sirable, it  will  forbid  the  pursuit,  except 
through  lawful  paths.  But,  in  the  severest 
of  such  restrictions,  it  only  sacrifices  what 
is  shadowy  to  what  is  substantial,  the  evane- 
scent triumphs  of  a  day  to  the  permanent 
comfort  of  successive  generations. 

But  though  we  do  not  assert  that  national 
prosperity  is  always,  and  infallibly,  an  indi- 
cation of  virtue,  and  of  the  distinguii^ing 
favour  of  God,  yet  we  conceive,  that  such 
outward  marks  of  divine  favour  may  more 
generally  be  expected,  in  the  case  of  com- 
munities, than  of  individuals.  In  commu- 
nities we  see  not  so  much  the  effect  of  each 
particular  act  of  virtue,  as  of  the  generally 
diffused  principle.  Though  virtue  is  often 
obstructed  in  labouring  to  obtain  for  itself 
the  advantages  which  belong  to  it,  this  is  no 
proof  against  its  having  a  tendency  to  ob- 
tain them.  The  natural  tendency  indeed, 
being  to  produce  happiness,  though  it  may 
fail  to  do  it  in  certain  expected  cases. 

In  the  case,  therefore,  of  communities  and 
states,  where  the  result  of  many  actions, 
rather  than  the  particular  effect  of  eoc/k,  is 
seen,  it  may  not  altogether  unfiurly  be  as- 
serted, that  virtue  is  its  own  reward.  Per- 
haps it  also  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  system 
of  temporal  rewards  and  punishmenti, 
which,  though  chiefly  exemplified  in  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  it,  has  not  equally  passed  away,  with 
respect  to  states  and  nations,  as  with  respect 
to  individuals.  The  learned  Bossuet  hai 
observed,  that  while  the  New  Testament 
manifest**  to  us  the  operation  of  God's  grace, 
the  Old  Testament  exhibits  to  us  his  provi- 
dential government  of  the  world.  We  will 
not  dwell  on  this  remark  further  than  to 
suggest,  that  even  in  this  view  the  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  may  not  be  without  its 
uses,  even  to  the  modem  statesman,  as  we 
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CM,  who  tereraUy  Mt  out  with  a  view  to  m-  :  that  crowo.  Tor  the  bope  of  wtakli  ba 
tttbliab  diScrcDt  interesls,  be  gained  the  f^- !  wailed  through  a  sea  of  Crimea.      The  t 

vour  of  all,  b;  adapting  the  syEteiD  of  each,  nteaaa  employed  by  Alexatider  the  til 
witb  the  aame  acconnnodating  veracitT. '  aud  Ceciar  Borgia,  la  deelrof  tbe  cardio 
Hii  reputation  for  houeat;  sunk,  and  be '  rebouaded  oa  themielvei,  and  both  w 
ceased  to  he  trusted  in  the  d^ree  id  nbich  ;  poisoned  by  Ibe  very  wine  which  tbe; 
he  caine  to  be  kuoi* n.  \  prepared  for  tbe  deslructiou  of  their  guc 

We  BDDietiuies  bear  the  more  decent  pcli-  It  is,  thererore,  the  only  safet;,  and 
ticiaoB,  who  sancliua  the  appearance,  aDd|on|y  wiadom,  and  the  only  sure,  unfac 
commeDd  tlie  outward  observances  of  reli- 1  prudence,  instead  of  pursuing  our  own 
gion,  lament  that  religion  does  not  produce  '  viaus  paths,  to  commit  our  concerns  to  G 
any  great  effects  upon  society.  And  tber  |  to  walk  in  bis  straight  trays,  and  obey 
are  nghl,  if  by  religion  Ibcy  mean  that  shell ;  plain  commands.  For,  after  all.  the  wii 
and  surface,  which  merely  serve  to  save  ap- ;  sphere  of  a  mere  worldly  politician  ii 
jicarsoces.  But,  is  it  not  to  he  feared,  that  larrow.  The  wisdom  of'^  this  world  is  be 
these  very  politicians  sometimes  disbelieve  ted  by  this  world,  the  dimensioDs  of  wl 
the  reality,  and  the  power  of  that  religion,  ire  so  cootracted,  and  its  duration  so  »h 
the  exterior  of  which  they  allow  to  be  deco-  q  tho  eye  of  true  philosophy,  as  to  sir 
rous  ?  Yet,  this  reality  and  power,  believed  (f  a[|  real  grandeur.  All  the  enjoymeni 
and  acted  upon,  would  certainly  produce  his  world,  says  the  eloquent  Sonlli, 
more  substantial  effects  than  can  ever  ration-  nuch  too  shortfbr  an  immortal  soul  to  stn 
ally  be  espeoted  from  mere  forma  and  shad-  tselfapou  :  a  soul  which  shall  persist  in 
owB.  These  sage  persons  frequently  lament  ,ng,  not  only  when  honour  and  fame, 
the  deficiency  of  morals  in  society,  but  nev-  wi,ea  time  itself  shall  cease  to  be. 
ertbe  wantofreligion  intheheart.  Though,  ioe pest  worldly  projector,  with  the  wi 
to  expect  tliat  morality  to  be  firm,  which  riews,  and  tbestrongestenergies,  eren* 
stands  on  no  religious  foundatioii,  ■■  to  es-  lushed  with  success,  must,  if  his  mind 
pect  stability  from  an  inverted  pyramid.  never  learned    to    shoot    forward  into 

Besides,  it  is  infinitely  laborious  to  main-  boundless  eternity  of  an  nnsecn  world, 
lain  an  underiating  course  of  dissimulation,  his  genius  cramped,  his  wing  flag,  am 
a  moment's  intermissiou  of  which  may  de-  tpint  at  astand.  There  seems  toliave  I 
feat  the  policy  of  years.  Yet,  this  unremit-  a  spark  of  tbe  immortal  fire  eren  in  thi 
ting  attention,  this  wearying  watchfulness,  is  grets  of  Alexander.  It  n  probable 
essentisJ  to  that  worldly  policy,  of  which  would  not  have  wept,  because  be  ba 
Soothsays,  that  ■  folly  being  tbe  superstruc-  more  worlds  to  conquer,  bad  be  not  dt 
lure,  it  IS  but  reason,  that  the  foundation  felt  the  sting  of  disappointment  at  fio 
slioutd  be  falsity.'  Tbe  same  acute  judge  ol  no  joy  in  having  conquered  this,  and  tbi 
mankind  observes,  that  the  designing  politi-  inferred  a  kind  of  vague  and  shapeless 
cians  of  the  party  he  was  combating,  seem,  of  another.  There  will  be  always  too 
edtoact  as  if  they  thought  ■  that  speech  a  disproportion  between  the  appetites 
was  given  to  ordinary  men  to  communicate  enjoyments  of  the  ambitious  to  admit  of 
their  mind,  buttowise  men  for  concealing  it.'  beingbappy.  Nothingcan  fill  thedesir 
The  dissembler  should  also  remember,  ^  great  soul,  but  what  he  is  persuaded 
that  however  deeply  interest  and  industry  last  as  long  as  he  himself  shall  last. 
enable  him  to  lay  his  plans,  the  interest  and  t^  ^orldlv  minds  it  would  sound  pars 
industry  of  others  will  be  equally  at  work  icalloassert  that  ambition  is  a  h«/e  pas 
(o  detect  them.  Besides,  the  deepest  polUi-  Xo  affirm  that  if  really  great  views,  and 
cian  can  carry  on  no  great  schemes  alone  |y  enlarged  notions  were  impressed  upo 
and  as  all  association  depends  on  opinion  goai.  they  would  be  so  far  from  prmm 
fcw  will  lend  their  aid,  or  commit  their  safe'  that  they  would  cure  this  passion.  Th 
iv  to  one  whose  general  want  of  probity  for  cellent  bishop  Berkeley,  beholding  the  i 
liids  the  hope  of  perpetual  confidence,  or  oi  g^a  which  ambition  had  made  in  his  tii 
permanent  security.  Prance,  conld  not  help  wishing  that  i1 

Why  do  many  politicians  foil  finally  of  Ihi  croaching  monaroh  had  been  bred  te 
full  accomplishment  of  their  object?  No  gtudy  of  astronomy, that  hemighl  learn 
for  want  of  genius  to  lay  a  plausible  plan  thence  how  mean  and  linle  that  ambit 
not  for  want  of  judgment  to  seize  the  mos  which  terminates  in  a  small  nart  of  wl 
favourable  occasions  ;  not  for  want  of  dui  „f  i„eif  but  a  point,  compared  with 
contempt  of  conscientioua  acruplea  in  push  -^^  „f  t^e  universe  which  lies  withii 
ing  those  occasions  ;    not  for  want  of  fear     ,jew. 

lessimpietyingivingfull  scope  to  their  de  But,  if  astronomy  shows  the  dimini 
signs  i  but  from  that  ever  wakeful  Prov.     ^^^  ^f  ^^^^^  ^^^^  'f^^  ^  ^^^,1 

dcnce,  which,  if  he  does  not  dash  their  pro  „f  ^^i^j,  f^;^  contend,  in  comparison 
jects  before  tbey  are  acted,  def^ti  the  man  „,g  onivene.liow  much  nobler  a  cure 
intention  afterwards.- -  Even  the  Bacceasfo  Christianity  provide  for  ambition,  by  i 
nsurper,  Cromwell,  lost  the  confidence  o  j„  ^^^^^  „^,  ji,,,  ^^^^  ^^  tot  the ' 
his  army,   when  they   found  in   the  sequel    ^^^^^^i^ 

that  he  meant  to   place   hiraaelf  on  the  ven  „  ,u  .  .     ,.     .      l  i,  j      , 

throne  which  he  had   made  then!  believe  i  ^"'  »"  """  '» '»''"'".  '^^^  ^■'"''■•' : 

was  his  great  object  to  abolish.  Nor  wa  by  reminding  the  ambitious  of  the  utt< 
he  ever  able  to  adora  bis  own  brows  will    snfficiency  to  tnie  glorf  or  real  happ 
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t  has  been  created,  of  all  that  shall 
end  ;  by  cairyiDg*  on  their  views  to 
iaible,  eternal  world,  which  to  us 
BO  emphatically  begin  to  be,  when 
b  we  behold  shall  be  no  more, 
lerefore,  is  the  only  true  politician 
formly  makes  the  eternal  laws  of 
d  rectitude,  as  revealed  from  heaven 
dard  of  his  actions,  and  tlie  measure 
obition.  *  To  do  justly,'  ispeculiar- 
dgb  and  holy  vocation  of  a  prince, 
h  princes  and  politicians  would  do 
inquire,  not  only  whether  their 
was  planned  with  sagacity,  and  ese- 
ith  spirit,  but  whether  they  have  so 
ed  it,  as  to  leave  proper  room,  if 
to  npMeak,  for  the  favourable  interfer 
God  ;  whether  they  have  supplica- 
iftetsin^,  and  given  to  him  the  glory 
appy  issue  ?  Perhaps  more  well- 
BDueavours  fail  through  neglect  io 
ipects,  particularly  of  fervent  pray- 
iccess.  than  through  any  deficiency 
Mdom  of  the  plan  itseli.  But  be- 
ider  a  fanatic  usurpation,  in  the  sev- 
I  century,  hypocrites  abused  this  du- 
legraded  its  sanctity,  by  what  tliey 
[J  called  seekimr  the  Lord ;  the 
if  the  restored  constitution  too  gene- 
)k  up  the  notion,  that  irreligion  was 
of  smcerity,  and  that  the  surest  way 
d  the  hypocrisy,  was  lo  omit  the  du- 


SBDot  too  stroujgly  censure  that  most 
■  practice,  which,  at  the  period  be- 
ntioned,  reduced  the  language  of 
ic  to  that  of  common  conversation  ; 
I  warmly  condemn  that  false  taste, 
bj  quaint  allusions,  forced  conceits, 
aned  allegories,  wrested  the  Bible  to 
rtiaary  purpose,  and  debased  its  dig- 
r  thif  colloquial  familiarity.  But  is 
» danger  of  faHtng  into  the  opposite 
If  KMne  have  unseasonably  forced  it 
I  service,  on  occasions  to  which  it 
erer  appljr ;  may  not  others  acquire 
il  of  thinking  it  seasonable  on  no  oc- 
itmU? 

1^— bow  strangely  do  we  overlook  the 
■Mte  wisdom,  as  well  as  goodness  of 
I  laving  made  that  practice  of  prayer, 
Inuiient  of  obtainmg  his  blessmg, 
■•o  powerfully  operative  in  purifying 
ifBting  our  own  hearts.  Politicians, 
I  tbeir  safi^city,  would  do  well  to 
Sni  it  is  likewise  one  of  the  many 
ill  effects  of  prayer,  that  it  not  only 
llily  increases  our  hopes  of  success, 
mImb  ns  to  acquiesce  in  disappoint- 
They  should  learn  also,  not  to  won- 
Oodiefoses  to  answer  those  prayers, 
Mt  oerOMumally  put  up  on  great  pub- 
igeBcies,  when  those  who  offer  them 
live  in  the  exercise  of  habitual  devo- 
IWy  should  take  it  as  an  axiom  of 
•sperieDce  from  the  incomparable 
r,  vet  *  All  things  religiously  begun 
mperonsly  ended ;  because  whether 
I  Hie  end,  have  that  which  religion 
I  tfaeei  to  desire,  or  that  which  it 
iilheeieonlentcNUy  to  suffer,  they  are, 
bar  ereot,  unfortunate.' 


Nor  will  a  truly  piouf?  prince  ever  be  event- 
ually defeated  inhis  designs;  he  may  not  in- 
deed be  successful  in  every  negotiation,  he 
may  not  be  victorious  iu  every  battle ;  vet 
in  his  leadin?  purpose  he  will  never  be  (dis- 
appointed. For  his  ultimate  end  was  to  act 
conscientiously,  to  procure  the  favour  of  God, 
to  advance  the  best  interests  of  his  people, 
and  to  secure  his  own  eternal  happiness. — 
Whatever  the  event  may  be  to  others,  to 
himself  it  must  be  finally  good.  7%e  effect 
of  righteoumess  is  peace  Mark  the  peifect 
many  and  behold  the  upright/or  the  end  cf  that 
man  it  peace.  And,  to  conclude  in  the  words 
of  the  able  and  profound  Barrow — *  If  God 
shall  not  cease  to  be  ;  if  he  will  not  let  go 
the  reins  ;  if  his  word  cannot  deceive ;  if  the 
wisest  men  are  not  infatuated  ;  if  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind  is  not  extravag^ant ; 
if  the  main  props  of  life,  if  the  great  pillars 
of  society  do  not  fail ; — he  that  walketh  up- 
rightly doth  proceed  on  sure  grounds.' 


CHAP.  XX. 
On  the  true  arti  of  Popularity. 

Cicero  says,  *  that  it  is  the  property  of 
justice  not  to  injure  men,  and  or  politeness 
not  to  offend  them.'  True  Christianity  nut 
only  unites,  but  perfects  both  these  qualities ; 
andf  renders  them,  thus  associated  and  exalt- 
ed, powerful  instruments,  especially  in  prin- 
ces, for  the  acquisition  of  populanty. 

The  desire  of  praise  ana  reputation  is 
commonly  the  first  motive  of  action  in  se- 
cond rate,  and  a  secondary  motive  in  first  rate 
characters  That,  in  the  former  case,  men 
who  are  not  governed  by  a  higher  principle, 
are  often  so  keenly  alive  to  human  opinion, 
as  to  be  restrained  by  it  from  such  vices  as 
would  disturb  the  peace  of  society,  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  useful  provision  made  by  the 
great  Governor  of  all  things,  for  the  good 
order  of  the  world. 

But  in  princes,  none  of  whose  actions  arc 
indifferent,  who  are  *  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers,' reputation  cannot  be  too  highly 
prized.  A  negligence  respecting  public 
opinion,  or  a  contempt  for  the  iud^mentof. 
posterity,  would  be  inexcusable  m  those, 
whose  conduct  must,  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  give,  in  their  own  time,  the  law  to 
manners,  and  whose  example  will  hereafter 
be  adduced,  by  future  historians,  either  to 
illustrate  virtue,  or  to  exemplify  vice,  and 
to  stimulate  the  good  or  evil,  monarchs  yet 
unborn. 

'  A  prince,'  however,  as  a  late  eloquent 
statesman'"  observed  in  his  own  case,  *  should 
love  that  fame  which  follows,  not  that  which 
is  pursued.'  He  should  bear  in  mind,  that 
shadows  owe  their  being  to  substances ;  that 
true  fame  derives  its  existence  from  some- 
thing more  solid  than  itself;  that  reputation 
is  not  the  precursor,  nor  the  cause,  but  the 
fruit  and  effect  of  merit. 

But  though,  in  superficial  characters,  the 
hunger  of  popularity  is  the  mainspring  of 


*  The  firat  esrl  of  Msmfiehk 
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action  :  and  llioufh  the  vain-glorious  too  of- 
ten obtain,  what  mcy  so  sedulously  seek,  the 
acclamations  of  the  vulgar ;  yet  a  temperate 
desire  to  be  loved  and  esteemed  is  so  far 
from  being  a  proof  of  vanity,  that  it  even 
indicates  the  contrary  propensity  ;  for  rea- 
sonably to  wish  for  the  good  opinion  of  oth- 
ers, evmces  that  a  man  does  not  overvalue 
and  sit  down  contented  with  his  own.  It  is 
an  over  estimation  of  himself,  an  undue  com- 
filacency  in  his  own  merit,  which  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  his  disdain  of  public  opinion. 
In  profligate  characters,  another  cause  is, 
that,  anticipating  the  contempt  which  they 
must  be  aware,  they  have  deserved,  they  are 
willing  to  be  beforehand  with  the  world  in 
proclaiming  their  disdain  of  that  reputation, 
which  they  know  that  their  course  of  life  has 
made  unattainable. 

Pagan  phik>8ophy,  indeed,  overrated  the 
honour  which  cometh  from  man.  But  even 
the  sacred  scripture,  which,  as  it  is  the  onlv 
true  fountain,  is  also  the  only  just  standard, 
of  all  excellence,  does  not  teach  us  to  de- 
spise, but  only  not  to  set  an  undue  value  up- 
•n  it.  It  teaches  us  to  estimate  this  honour 
in  its  due  order  and  just  measure  ;  and  above 
all,  it  exhorts  us  to  see  that  it  be  sought  on 
right  grounds  ;  to  take  care  that  it  tempt 
not  to  vanity,  by  exciting  to  trifling  pur- 
saits ;  dot  to  vice,  by  stimulating  to  such  as 
are  base  ;  nor  to  talse  honour,  by  seeking  it 
in  the  paths  of  ambition.  A  prince  must 
not  be  inordinate  in  the  desire,  nor  irregular 
in  the  pursuit,  nor  immoderate  in  the  enjoy- 
ment, nor  criminally  solicitous  for  the  pre- 
servation of  fame  ;  6ut  he  must  win  it  fairly. 
mnd  wear  it  temperately.  He  should  pursue 
it  not  as  the  ultimate  end  of  life,  but  as  an 
object,  which,  by  making  life  honourable 
makes  it  useful.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
omitted  that  the  scriptures  exhort,  that  wlien 
reputation  can  only  be  attained  or  preserved 
by  the  sacrifice  of  duty,  it  must  then  be  re- 
nounced ;  that  we  must  submit  to  the  loss 
even  of  this  precious  jewel,  rather  than  by 
retaining  it,  wound  the  conscience,  or  offend 
God.  Happily,  however,  in  a  country  in 
which  religion  and  laws  are  established  on  so 
firm  a  basis,  a  prince  is  little  likely  to  be 
called  to  euch  an  absolute  renunciation, 
though  he  may  be  called  to  many  trials. 

But  all  these  dangers  being  provided  for, 
SJid  all  abuses  guarde<l  against,  .the  word  of 
God  does  not  scruple  to  pronounce  reputa- 
tion to  be  a  valuable  possession.  In  a  com- 
petition with  richeg^  tiie  pre-eminence  is  as- 
signed to  a  good  name  ;  and  wisdom^  that  is. 
Religion  in  the  bold  language  of  eastern 
imagery,  is  described  as  bearing  honour  in 
her  left  hand.  Nor  has  the  sacred  volume 
been  altogether  silent,  respecting  even  that 
posthumous  renown  which  good  princes  may 
expect  in  history.  That  the  memory  of  the 
JHit  shall  he  bUsted^  was  the  promise  of  one 
Vho  was  himself  both  an  author  and  a  mon- 
arch. And  that  the  righteous  shall  be  had  in 
eperlasting  remembrance^  was  the  declaration 
of  another  royal  author.* 

*  See  an  admirable  aermon  of  Dr.  Barrow,  on  { 
tha  reward  of  honouring  God. 


A  desire  of  popularity  is  still  more  honest 
in  princes  Uian  in  other  men.  4nd  when 
the  cod  for  which  it  is  sought,  and  the  means 
by  which  it  is  pursued,  are  strictly  just,  the 
desire  is  not  only  blameless,  but  highly  lau- 
dable. Nor  is  It  ever  censurable,  except 
where  the  affection  of  the  people  is  sought, 
by  plausible  means,  for  pernicious  purposes. 
On  the  part  of  the  people  attachment  is  a 
natural  feeling,  which  nothing  but  persever- 
ing misconduct  in  their  rulers  can  ever  wear 
out.  A  prince  should  loarn  not  to  listen  to 
those  flattcren*  who  would  keep  him  ignorant 
of  the  public  opinion.  The  discontents  of 
the  people  should  not  he  stifled  before  they 
reach  the  royal  ear ;  nor  should  their  affec- 
tion, be  represented  as  a  fund  which  can 
never  he  drained.  It  is  a  rich  and  precious 
stock,  which  should  not  be  too  often  drawn 
upon.  Imprudence  will  diminish,  onpression 
will  exhaust  it.  A  prince  should  never 
measure  his  rights  over  a  people  by  the 
greatness  of  their  attachment ;  the  warmth 
of  their  zeal  being  a  call  for  his  kindness, 
not  a  signal  for  his  exactions-  Improvident 
rigour  would  wear  out  that  affection,  which 
justice  would  increase,  and  consideration 
confirm. 

Britons,  in  general,  possess  that  ohsequium 
erga  reges,  which  Tacitus  ascribes  to  the 
Swedes  While  they  passionately  love  lib- 
erty, they  also  patiently  bear  those  reasona- 
ble burdens  which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
preserve  it.  But  this  character  of  our  conn-  ,^^ 
try  men  seems  not  to  have  been  so  well  un- 
derstood, at  least  not  so  fairly  represented^ 
by  one  of  their  own  sovereigns,  as  by  a  for- 
eigner and  an  enemv.  The  unfortunate 
James  calls  them  *  a  ^ckle,  giddy,  and  re- 
bellious people.'  If  the  charge  were  true, 
he  and  his  family  rather  made,  than  found 
them  such.  Agricola  had  pronounced  them 
to  he  a  people,  '  who  cheerfully  complied 
with  the  levies  of  men.  and  the  imposition  of 
taxes,  and  with  all  the  duties  enjoined  by- 
government,  provided  they  met  with  just  and 
lawful  treatment  from  their  governors.'— 
*"  Nor  have  the  Romans,'  continues  he,  *  any 
farther  conquered  them,  than  only  to  form 
them  to  obedience.  They  never  will  submit 
to  be  slaves.**  It  is  pleasant  to  behold  the 
freest  of  nations,  even  now,  acting  up  the 
character  given  them  by  the  first  of  histori- 
ans, on  such  unquestionable  authority  as  that 
of  their  illustrious  invader,  near  two  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

Even  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  Charles  I. 
was  not  a  national  act,  but  the  act  of  a  fii- 
natical  party.  The  kingdom  at  large  beheld 
the  deed  with  deep  abhorrence,  and  deplored 
it  with  unfeigned  sorrow.  The  (hscinating 
manners  of  his  son  and  successor  so  won  the 
hearts  of  every  one  who  approached  htm, 
that  it  required  all  his  vices  to  alienate  them* 
If  that  gracious  outward  deportment  was  of 
so  much  use  to  him,  in  veiling  for  a  time  the 
most  corrupt  designs,  how  essentially  mett 
it  serve  a  prince  who  meditates  only  such  M 
are  beneficial !  William  was  not  so  happT 
as  to  find  out  this  secret    Satisfied  with 

*  Tac ittis's  life  of  Agricola. 
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t«na(»v«d  tbeeonntry,  be  forgot  thai  ' 
wu  importaat  to  pleaie  it ;  and  be  in  aor 
■Buare  leal,  b;  bit  fbrbiddiDg  mannen,  ai 
to  ne^eclof  atndjin^  our  nalioaal  clian 
tyr.the  bMuU  of  a  people  wbo  owed   hi 


-_.—»,  til*  ibject  tool  or  rrance, 
CsDE  back  to  imile  hii  inhjecti  into  kIbvci, 
WWe  Belvit:  Williia,  with  hii  warrior  ftowo, 
fMdlj  dccUnid  them  rtec 

The  cbarming  fruikaaa  and  noble  sii 
ifici^  of  munen,  which  dUtin^uisIji 
Bearj  IV.  of  France,  gained  the  affecliona 
kiifDDjectB  more  than  all  the  reSnemenis 
Bliice  could  hare  done  He  had  eilablia 
td  inch  a  reputation  for  liDcerilj,  [hal  irhe 
w  *  certain  ocoMoo.  he  offend  huaiages 
Ui  BOftal  enemicB  thr  Spariaas.  tiie\  ref 
mi  to  locepl  tbem,  and  irouLI  onlj-  lake  t 
mari.  He  freqaeotly  di 'dared,  that  I 
■wild  kae  hii  crown,  ratber  than  give,  eri 
la  kii  wont  (be,  the  leait  «uspicioD  ol  his  i 
Ulj  to  hi*  enpagcmenls.  So  happily  iafe 
bv)  M  thii  pnactple  in  a  king-,  that  not  on 
BtOj.  bat  bii  other  miowter.  Jeannin,  <r: 
&tia(aitbe<)  bj  the  tame  strict  regard 
tath;  and  tbe  popularity  both  of  the  kii 
and  hit  niniMen  wag  proporlionablj'  grea 

TV  only  waj  then  for  a  prince  to  sccu 
tbe  iSection  of  tbe  people,  u  todnerve  i 
bjleitior  them  tee  Ibal  he  ii  ateadily  co\ 
mlipg  tnetr  intereats,  and  iovariablv  maii 
tainitw  Ihcm.  What  but  Ihia  ao  lour  pr 
KfTtd  to  Elizabeth,  that  rooted  regard  in  tl 
kearD  of  her  lubjecli!  Cerlainly  do  plia 
at  mannera,  do  gracious  camplai'.anc 
treated  eren  ber  parliaments  in  an  p 
raaptoTj  a  manner,  that  Ibey  •omclim 
Mlf  bora  with  it  from  b  (borough  convictii 
tat  the  iDtcrMti  of  the  country  were  seru 

■  herhuwU,  and  its  happiness  ax  dear  loh 

■  her  own."  Theie  are  the  trui-  found 
taaaof  popularity.  He,  wlio  most  ci>n<iul 
te  good  of  hit  people,  will,  in  geniral  I 
■oM  trnital  bjlhem;  be  w)io  be-t  meri 
ttar  affiection,  will  be  roost  sure  to  nbtain 
-h  tfit*  of  the  arts  of  a  cabal,  or  tbe  turb 
fan  ofa  lacticHi. 

PinD  bble  relatea.  that  when  the  infei 
WfM*  had  once  formed  a  contpiracy 
MaJopitor,  Mioerra  adviaed  him  to  set 
kBriareiu,  the  monaler  with  the  hundri 
Jkudt,  to  come  to  hit  aiaistance ;  the  poel 
iatiniating  by  ibis  Gction,  Ihal  iri 
will  always  suggest  to  a  prince,  (bat  t 
jkat  Mcaritj  will  ever  be  founil  in  the  reai 
'"-gbmcnt  and  assistance  of  (he  peopi 
litwat  a  gooi)  practice  which  ihn  Tkimoi 
"Htia*  jMcrelaryf  recoHa  of  the  (hi 
ef  France,  thai  be  would  never  alio 
to  raj,  that  hr  »ni  of  Iht  kint 
jrhicfa  wodld  alwajt  imply,  (hat  (he 

Lord  Thomaa  Hoi' a 

rriar,  '  to  scr  thp  tr 

ird  in  thr  quwTi'i  do) 

■'      aimc;  your  qn>-. 

lom  and  goo'l  am 

good  irath  ibe  aimed  wril :  onr  kli 

'  'Jmr  tad  mbjtclioii,'  l(t.  4 


was  aiiolber  party  against  him;  whereat  iba 
king  prudi'Dil)  desired  not  to  have  it  (Ixiuglit 
that  ihere  were  any  par1ie«  at  all.  And,  in- 
deed, wise  M>Tereigns  will  study  carefuU; 
to  repreaa  all  narrowin);  terms',  and  dividmg 
ideas.  Of  such  aovereigns  Iht  pe-ipU  art  ih» 
piirly. 

Princes  will  have  read  history  with  littlo 
attention,  if  tliey  do  not  learn  Trom  i(,  (hat 
their  own  (rue  rreatnesi  la  ao  ctoaely  con- 
neG(ed  wi(b  Uie  liaiipinraa  of  (heir  subjects, 
as  to  be  inseparable  from  it.  There  they  iriU 
—  that   white  great  schemes  of  c * 


mf- 
their  execution, 
they  hare  often  lead  to  ultimate  diabooour 
and  ruin  (o  the  monarcba  theanselTea.  Here- 
in a  pioas  mind  will  recognise  the  goodDets 
of  the  Almighty,  which.  notwilUstalidiog  tho 
templationa  aiid  impediments  that,  in  tliia 
probationary  state,  obstruct  the  progress, 
and  render  difficult  the  practice  of  virtue  in 
priva(e  life,  has  yet  held  out  to  (hose,  who 
are  endowed  ivitli  hmglv  rower,  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  use  it  lor  the  promotion  of  (heir 
peonies  happineaa.  by  rendering  auch  designs 
aa  tend  to  tltr  gratilicalion  of  many  vicioiia 
B'lpelitet  which  Ihey  are  mi»t  (empted  to 
imtalge,  far  more  difficult  of  execution,  Ihaa 
such  aa  are  prompted  by  benevoleot  emo- 
tions, and  have  in  view  tlie  advancemeul  of 
civil  and  social  hapiiiness. 

Thus,  projei'ts  of  cnnquevt  and  ambition 
are  circum~cnbed  and  ubslructed  by  a  thou- 
sand inherent  and  unaToidable  dimcultiea. 
They  arc  often  dependant  for  tlteir  succeat 
on  ihe  life  of  a  single  man,  whose  death  per- 
hap,  when  leail  expectinj.  at  once  discon- 
certs them.  Often  tliey  depend  on  what  it 
Etill  more  uncertain, — the  caprice  or  humoor 
of  an  individual.  When  all  is  conceired  to 
be  flouriMhing  and  succeonful.  when  the  pros- 
perous enterpriser  faaciea  (hat  he  is  on  the 
very  point  of  gaining  (he  proud  summit  to 
winch  he  has  w  long  aspired  ;  or  a(  Ibe  rerj 
mornenl  when  it  i>  attained,  and  he  is  exalt- 
ing in  the  hope  of  immediate  enjoj^ment, — at 
once  he  is  dashe<l  to  the  ground,  bis  trinropha 
arc  defeated,  hi^  laurels  are  blasted,  and  he 
him<«ironly  remains. 

To  poim  a  mnral,  or  adnrn  a  tale, 
a  lasting  monument  of  the  foll^of  ambltioD, 
and  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  prcjects  of  world- 
ly eranileur. 

But  tlic  monarch,  on  [he  contrary,  whose 
nobler  and  more  virtuous  ambition  prompts 
him  to  employ  his  superior  power  of  promo- 
ting (be  internal  prosperity  and  comforts  of 
his  subjocth,  is  not  liahte  (o  such  defeats. 
His  path  is  plain  ;  his  duly  is  clear.  By  a 
vigilanl,  prompt.  anJ  impartial  admioistra- 
lio'i  of  jiiaticn.  his  object  is  to  s(«ure  to  the 
indiistriuus  the  enjoy[nen(  of  their  honest 
gains;  by  a  iudicioiia  use  of  bis  supreme 
power,  to  remove  difficulties  and  obstmc- 
(ions,  out  of  the  iray  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, and  to  facilitate  its  pragrest;  tore- 
ward  and  Toiler  ingenuity  ;  and  to  encour- 
age and  promote  (he  ranous  arts  by  wbicb 
cirilized  societies  are  dis(iD|tiiibed  and  en»- 
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bellished ;  above  all,  to  countenance  and  fa- 
vour religion,  morality,  good  order,  and  all 
the  social  and  domestic  virtues.  A  monarch, 
who  makes  these  benevolent  ends  the  objects 
of  his  pursuit,  will  not  so  easily  be  disappoiqt- 
ed.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  nothing  depends 
on  a  single  individual.  His  plans  are  car 
rying  on  through  ten  thousana  channels,  and 
by  ten  thousand  agents,  who,  while  they  are 
au  labouring  for  the  promotion  of  their  own 
peculiar  object,  are,  at  the  same  time,  un- 
consciously performing  their  function  in  the 
great  machine  of  civil  society.  It  is  not,  if 
we  may  change  the  metaphor,  a  single  plant, 
perhaps  an  exotic,  in  a  churlish  climate,  and 
an  unwilling  soil,  which  raised  with  anxious 
care,  a  sudden  frost  may  nip,  or  a  sudden 
blight  may  wither  ;  but  it  is  the  wide-spread 
T^etation  of  the  meadow,  which  abundantly 
springs  up  in  one  unvaried  'ace  of  verdure, 
beauty,  and  utility.  While  the  happy  mon- 
arch, whose  large  and  liberal  mind  has  pro- 
jected and  promoted  this  scene  of  peaceful 
industry,  has  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing 
the  gradual  diffusion  of  comfort ;  of  comfort 
which,  enlarging  with  the  progress  of  his 
plans  to  their  full  establishment,  has  been 
completed  ;  not  like  the  successful  projects 
cf  tnumphant  ambition,  in  the  oppression  and 
misery  of  subjugated  slaves,  but  in  the  free- 
dom and  happiness  of  a  contented  people. 

To  the  above  important  objects  of  royal 
attention,  such  a  sovereign  as  we  are  con- 
templating, will  naturally  add  a  disposition 
for  trie  promotion  of  charitable  and  religious 
institutions,  as  well  as  of  those  whose  more 
immediate  object  is  political  utility,  propor- 
tioning, with  a  judicious  discrimination,  the 
measure  of  support,  and  countenance,  to  the 
respective  degree  of  excellence.  To  these 
will  be  superadded  a  beneficent  patronage  to 
men  of  genius,  learning,  and  science.  Roy- 
al patronage  will  be  likely  not  only  to  con- 
trioute  to  the  carrying  of  talents  into  bene- 
ficial channels,  but  mav  be  the  means  of  pre- 
venting them  from  being  diverted  into  such 
as  are  dangerous.  And  when  it  is  received 
as  an  universally  established  principle,  that 
the  direction  of  the  best  abilities  to  none  but 
the  soundest  purposes,  is  the  way  to  insure 
the  favour  of  the  prince,  it  will  be  an  addi- 
tional spur  to  genius  to  turn  its  efforts  to  the 
promotion  of  virtue  and  of  public  utilitv. — 
Such  are  the  viows,  such  the  exertions,  such 
the  felicities  of  a  patriot  king,  of  a  Christian 
politician ! 


CHAP.  XXI. 

The  importance  of  royal  example  in  promo- 
tins^  loifolty, — On  faUepcdnoiitm  — Pub 
lie  spirit. 

A  wisK  prince  will  be  virtuous,  were  it 
only  through  policy  The  measure  of  his 
power  is  the  rule  of  his  duty  He  who  prac- 
tises virtue  and  piety  himself,  not  onl^  holds 
out  a  broad  shelter  to  the  piety  and  virtue  of 
others,  but  his  examnle  is  a  living  law.  effi- 
cacious to  many  of  those  who  would  treat 
written  laws  with  contempt.    The  good  con- 


duct of  the  prince  will  make  others  virtuous ; 
and  the  virtuous  are  always  the  peaceable. 
It  is  the  voluptuous,  the  prodigal,  and  the  li- 
centious, who  are  the  needy,  the  unsettled, 
and  the  discontented,  who  love  change  and 
promote  disturbance.  If  sometimes  Sie  af- 
fluent, and  the  independent,  swell  the  cata- 
logue of  public  disturbers,  they  will  fre- 
<^uently  be  found  to  be  men  of  inferior  abili- 
ties, used  by  the  designing  as  necessary  im- 
plements to  accomplish  their  work.  The  one 
set  furnish  mischief,  the  other  means.  Sal- 
lust  has,  in  four  exquisitely  chosen  words, 
given,  in  the  character  of  one  innovator,  that 
of  almost  the  whole  tribe, — •Alieni  appetens^ 
rui  prqfunu.  But  allegiance  is  the  fruit  of 
sober  integrity ;  and  fidelity  grows  on  the 
stock  of  independent  honesty.  As  there  is 
little  public  honour,  where  there  is  little  pri- 
vate principle ;  so  it  is  to  be  feared  there  will 
be  little  private  principle,  at  least,  among 
young  persons  of  rank,  where  the  throne 
holds  out  the  example  of  a  contrary  conduct. 

It  is  true,  that  public  virtue  and  public 
spirit  are  things,  which  all  men,  of  all  parties, 
and  all  characters,  equally  agree  to  extol, 
equally  desire  to  have  the  cr^t  of  possess- 
ing. The  reputation  of  patriotism  is  eagerly 
coveted  by  the  most  opposite  characters ; 
and  pursued  by  the  most  contradictory 
means ;  by  those  who  sedulously  support  tKe 
throne  and  constitution,  and  by  those  who 
labour  no  less  sedulously  to  subvert  them. 
Even  the  most  factious,  those  who  are  gov- 
erned by  the  basest  selfishness,  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  a  character,  against  which  their 
leading  principle  and  their  actual  practice 
constantly  militate 

But  patriots  of  this  stamp  are  chiefly  on 
the  watch  to  exemplify  their  public  spirit  in 
their  own  restless  way  ;  they  are  anxiously 
looking  out  for  some  probable  occurrence, 
which  may  draw  them  into  notice,  and  are 
more  eager  to  fish  for  fame,  in  the  troubled 
waters  of  public  commotion,  than  disposed  to 
live  in  the  quiet  exercise  of  those  habitual 
virtues,  which,  if  general,  would  preclude 
the  possibility  of  any  commotion  at  all. 
These  innovating  reformers  always  affect  to 
suppose  more  virtue  in  mankind,  than  they 
know  they  shall  find,  while  their  own  prac- 
tice commonly  exhibits  a-  low  standard  of 
that  imaginary  perfection  on  which  their  fol- 
lacious  reasonings  are  grounded.  There  is 
scarcely  any  disposition  which  leads  to  this 
factious  spirit  more  than  a  restless  vanity, 
becau^ie  it  is  a  temper  which  induces  a  man 
to  be  making  a  continual  comparison  of  him- 
self with  others.  His  sense  of  his  own  supe- 
rior merit  and  inferior  fortune,  will  fill  nis 
mind  with  perpetual  competition  with  the  in- 
ferior merit  and  superior  fortune  of  those 
above  him.  He  will  ever  prefer  a  storm  in 
which  he  majr  become  conspicuous,  to  a  calm 
in  which  be  is  already  secure.  Such  a  soi- 
disant  patriot  does  not  feel  for  the  general 
interests  of  his  country,  but  only  for  that 
portion  of  it  which  he  himself  may  have  a 
chance  of  obtaining  Though  a  loud  de* 
claimcr  for  the  privileges  of  universal  man, 
he  really  sees  no  part  of  the  whole  cirole  of 
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Iramui  hmppinesi,  except  thmt  seg^ment  which 
Ve  is  c:ftrTiiig>  for  himself.     He  does  Dot  re- 
joice in  those  plentiful  dews  of  heaven  which 
ire  fertilizing  the  general  soil,   but  in  those 
wkich  6slteB  his  own  pastures.     *■  It  is  not.' 
mjt  the  admirable  South,  *•  from  the  common, 
M  the  inclosure,  from  which  he  calculates 
his  advantages.* 

Bot  tme  public  spirit  is  not  the  new-born 
oftpring  of  sudden  occasion,  nor  theiociden- 
til  fireit  of  casual  emergency,  nor  the  golden 
apple  thrown  out  to  contentious  ambition. 
It  B  that  genuine  patriotism,  which  best  pre- 
Tests  disturbance,  by  discouraging  every 
vice  that  leads  to  it.  It  springs  from  a  com- 
UttatioQ  of  disinterestedness,  integrity  and 
GonteBt  It  is  the  result  a(  many  long  cher- 
isbed  domestic  chanties.  Its  seminal  princi- 
ples exist  in  a  sober  love  of  liberty,  order, 
Bw,  peace,  and  justice,  the  best  safeguards 
of  IJhe  throne,  and  the  only  happiness  of  the 
people.  Instead  of  that  selfisn  patriotism 
which,  in  ancient  Rome,  consisted  in  sub- 
TertiDr  the  comfort  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  publk:  spirit  of  a  British  patriot  is  not  on- 
h  consistent  with  Christianity,  but  (maugre 
tne  assertion  of  a  wit  already  quoted  ]p  in  & 
eood  degree  dictated  by  it.  Ilis  religion,  so 
■r  fincMn  forbidding,  even  enjoins  him  to  con- 
sider himself  as  such  a  member  of  the  body 
politic,  such  a  joint  of  the  great  machine, 
that  remembenng  the  defect  of  a  pin  ma^ 
discoDcert  a  system,  he  labours  to  fill  up  his 
individual  part  as  assiduously  as  if  the  motion 
of  every  wheel,  the  effect  of  every  spring, 
the  success  of  the  whole  operation,  the  safety 
of  the  entire  community  depended  on  his  sin- 
tie  conduct  This  patriotism  evinces  itself 
•y  focriiices  in  the  nch,  bv  submission  in  the 
poor,  bj  exertions  in  the  able,  strong  in  their 
acrgy,  but  quiet  in  their  operation ;  it  evin 
coi  Itself  by  the  sober  satisfaction  of  each  in 
choorfuUy  filling  the  station  which  is  assign- 
•ihim  by  Providence,  instead  of  aspiring  to 
te  which  is  pointed  out  by  ambition,  by  each 
■n  performing  with  conscientious  strictness 
liiown  proper  duty,  instead  of  descanting 
Viih  misleading  plausibility,  and  unprofita- 
Ifedoquence  on  the  duties  of  other  men. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

Oatto  graces  <^  deportneni.^The  difpori- 
neeenaryjor  butinets.^^Rabits  ofdth- 


*1WeK,*  saya  lord  Bacon,  *  who  are  ac- 

iapliriied  in  the  forms  of  urbanity,  are  apt 

ttptuM  tiiemselves  in  it  so  much  as  seldom 

fire  to  higher  virtue  '    Notwithstanding 

fODcral  truth  of  tlie  maxim,  and  the 

antbority  by   which  it  comes  recom- 

vet  condescending   and  gracious 

noald  have  their  full  share  in  fin- 

^  the  Toyyl  character ;  but  they  should 

taly  their  due  share.    They  should  nev- 

#  be  resorted  to  as  a  substitute  for  that 

.  of  which  they  are  the  best  decoration. 

*  Soarn*?  Jenrjis 


In  all  the  graces  of  deportment,  whatever 
appears  outwardly  engaging,  should  always 
proceed  from  something  dce{>er  than  itBclC 
The  fair  fabric,  which  is  seen,  must  be  snp« 
ported  by  a  solid  foundation  wiiich  in  out  of 
sight;  the  loftiest  pyramid  must  rise  from 
the  broadest  base  ;  the  most  beautiful  flower 
from  the  most  v.«luable  root;  sweetness  of 
manners  must  be  the  efiecl  of  benevolence 
of  heart;  affability  of  speech  should  proceed 
from  a  well  regulated  temper ;  a  solicitude 
to  oblige  should  spring  from  an  inward  sense 
of  the  duty  owin^  to  our  fellow-creatures ; 
the  bounty  of  the  hands  must  result  from  the 
feelings  of  the  heart ;  the  proprieties  of  con- 
versation, from  a  sound  internal  principle ; 
kindness,  attention,  and  all  the  outward  gra« 
ces,  should  be  the  effect  of  habits  and  dispo- 
sitions lying  in  the  mind,  and  ready  to  show 
themselves  in  action,  whenever  the  occasion 
presents  itself. 

Just  views  of  herself,  and  of  what  she 
owes  to  the  world,  of  that  gentleness  which 
Christianity  inculcates,  and  that  gracious* 
ness  which  her  station  enjoins,  will,  taking 
the  usual  advantages  into  the  account, 
scarcely  fail  to  produce  in  the  royal  pupil  a 
deportment,  at  once,  dignified  and  engfaging* 
The  firmest  substances  alone  are  susceptible 
of  the  most  exquisite  polish,  while  the  mean* 
est  materials  will  admit  of  being  varnished. 
True  fine  breeding  never  betrays  any  tinc- 
,  ture  of  that  vanity,  which  is  the  effect  of  a 
mind  struggling  to  conceal  its  faults  ;  nor  of 
that  pride,  which  is  not  conscious  of  possess- 
ing any.  This  genuine  politeness  resulting 
from  illustrious  birth,  inherent  sense,  and  im- 
planted virtue,  will  render  superfluous  the 
.  documents  of  Chesterfield,  and  the  instruc* 
tions  of  Castiglione 

I     But  the  acquisition  of  engfaging  mannerSi 
land  all  the  captivating  graces  of  deportment, 
'  need  less  occupy  the  mind  of  the  royal,  per- 
.  son,  as  she  will  acquire  these  attractions  by 
a  sort  of  instinct,  almost   without  time  or 
'  pains.     They  will  naturally  be  copied  from 
,  those  illustrious  examples  of  grace,  ease,  and 
I  condescending  dignity,  which  fill,  and  which 
surround  the  throne      And  she  will  have  the 
less  occasion  for  looking  to  remote,  or  for- 
eign examples,  to  learn  the  true  arts  of  pop- 
ularity, while  the  illustrious  personage  who 
wears  the  crown,  continues  to  exhibit  not 
only  a  living  pattern  by  what  honest  means 
the  warm  affections  of  a  people  are  won, 
but  b\  what  rectitude,  piety,  and  patriotism, 
they  may  be  preserved,  and  increased,  under 
every  succession  of  trial,  and  every  vicissi- 
tude of  circumstance 

Among  the  habits  which  it  is  important 
for  a  prince  to  acquire,  there  is  not  one 
more  essential  than  a  love  of  business.-— 
Lord  Bacon  has,  among  his  essays,  an  admi- 
rable chapter,  both  of  counsel  and  caution, 
respecting  despatch  in  affairs,  which  as  it  is 
short  and  pointed,  the  royal  pupil,  might 
commit  to  memory.  He  advises  to  measure 
despatch  not  bv  the  time  of  sitting  to  busi- 
ness, but  by  the  advancement  of  the  busi- 
ness itself ;  and  reprobates  the  affectation  of 
those,  who, '  to  gain  the  reputation  of  men 
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ofdespatch.Brconly  aoxioait  for  the  credit  of 
h»*iiu  duDe  >  great  deal  in  a  Utile  lim« :  and 
who  abbreviate,   not  by  conlraciiiig-  but  >>) 
cuttioi;  off.'— Od  the  other  hand,   pn)craB- . 
tioktioQ  wean  out  lime,   and   accoinphihes  | 
DDthia^.     iDdislLQCInesi  aJio  in  the  framing  ■ 
of   idui,   and  caDfiiaion   in  the  disorderly 
diapositioo  of  them,  perplex  buaineMaamuch^ 
■B    irresolntion  impede!  it.      Juliua  CKMr 
wat  a   model   in  thia   respect ;  wilh   all   hi>  [ 
tnrbulance  of  ambilian.   irith  all  hia  ea(fe<-. 
new  of  eoterpriie.  with  all   hia  ceteritv 
dapatch.  hia    judgmeol  uniformly   appea 
to  bare  been  cool  Knd  aerene  ;  and  even 
the  iniilat  of  the  moat  complicated  Iraosa 
tioni,  no  perplexity   ia  ever  maniroil  in   I 
conduct,  no  enlanglemenl   in   hi^  thought 
no  confiiaion  in  hia  expresaiona.     Hence.  * 
cannot    but  infer,    Ihat    an    nnambiguoi 
clearnew  in  the  planning  of  affairs,  a  luc 
order  in   arranpng-,  and  a  per-e»ering-   b 
Bol  precipitate,  despatch  in  conducting  Iher 
are   the  unequivocal  marks  of  a  tuperii 

Yet  though  diatribution,  order  and  a 
rangemeat,  are  the  aoul  of  business,  evi 
these  must  not  be  too  minute.  '  for  he  th 
doe*  not  divide,'  says  ttie  great  authori 
above  cited.  '  will  nerer  enter  clearly  in 
bnainesa,  and  he  who  divtdei  too  much,  w 
Dot  come  out  of  it  clearly  ' 

A  prince  ahoald  come  to  the  traniaclit 
of  buaioess,  with  a  prepared,  but  not  with 
prejudiced  mind :  and  the  mia  I  which  is  be 
furniahed  for  the  concern  which  il  ia  abo' 
to  iOTesti^te.  while  il  will  he  leaat  liable 
bedrswn  a^ide  bv  persuaaion,  will  be  ma 
open  to  truth,  and' most  disposed  to  yield 
coariction,  because  it  will  hare  alreac 
veighed  the  arguments,  and  balanced  tt 
difficulties. 

A  great  statesman  of  that  nation  to  whit 
ire  are  rather  apt  lo  ascribe  steadiness  th: 
rapidity,  has  be<iueathed  a  raliiable  lease 
to  princes  for  the  despatch  of  buainest. 
il  welt  known  that  De  Wji  assigned  aa  tt 
chief  reason  why  he  had  himaelf  been  CBt 
bled  to  prosecute  such  a  multiplicity  of  coi 
ccm*  so  easily  was,  by  alviayr  damg  ot 
thing  at  a  time. 

It  ia  therefore  important,  not  only  fully  i 


cannot  be  direrled  by  ii 


(lattery;  caulions  the  more  necessary,  ; 
we  are  assured  by  a  penetrating  observe 
that  even  the  stroog  mind  of  EliEibeth  w, 
not  alivays  proof  agaiostsuch  attacks.  Oc 
of  the  secretaries  of  this  great  queen  nevi 
came  to  her  to  sign  bills,  that  he  did  th 
6nl  take  care  to  engare  her  in  deep  di 
cnnrse  abont  other  weignty  busiaeas,  tha 
by  thus  pre-occupyiog  her  mind,  he  migl 
draw  ofrheralleaiion  from  the  billi  to  whi( 
he  wanted  her  aigoatare. 


Mary,  aa  described  by  bisliop  Bnrtiet*  and 
Fowler,  seems  to  bare  l>een  a  mvidel  Her 
goodness  was  ibe  most  UDoateotatJous,  bv 
gentleness  the  most  unaffected,  her  piety  tba 
moat  inwoven  into  lier  habits,  her  cbaiitj 
the  beat  principled,  and  her  generosity  tM 
moat  diacriminating  !  Vanity  and  telf-loTfl 
seem  (o  bavo  been  not  merely  outwardly  i«- 

Ereaaed  from  a  sense  of  decorum,  hut  to  tiatfl 
een  mwardl]  etLnguished ;  and  she  did  not 
.  want  the  veil  of  art  to  conceal  faults  wbioh 
were  not  working  within.  She  seems  ta 
have  united  consummate  discretion,  with  (be 
most  conacieotiuua  sincerity-  She  conU 
deny,  sajsher admiring  biogrsptier, tiw moct 
earnest  solicitations,  with  a  true  fimiiMaa, 
when  atae  tlioURbt  the  person  fur  whom  tbej 
were  made,  did  not  merit  them.  Bbe  poa- 
aesaed  one  quality  of  peculiar  value  in  her 
station,  a  gentle,  bat  effectual  method  of 
diacoursging  calumny.  If  any  indulged  % 
spirit  of  ceosoriousoeas  in  her  presence,  coo- 
linuea  he.  she  would  aak  them  if  ttiey  had 
reail  archbishop  Tillotaon's  aermoD  on  eril- 
apeaking !  or  give  them  some  other  pointed, 
but  delicate  repruof. 

Priices  should  never  forget,  that  whera 
aiocerity  isexi>ected,  freedom  must  beallow- 
ed  :  and,  thai  they  who  abow  themaelres  dis- 
pleased at  truth,  must  not  be  surprised  if  thej 
never  hear  il.  In  all  their  intercourse,  tbey 
should  not  only  l>e  habituated  to  expect  from 
others,  but  to  practise  ttiemselvea.  Ibe  moat 
simple  veracity  1  lliey  should  no  mora  em- 
ploy flattery,  Ihao  exact  it.  It  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  bear  in  mind,  that  lucli 
is  Ibe  selfishness  of  ttie  human  l>eart,  that  w« 
are  not  disinterested  in  our  very  praiaea  ; 
and  th.it,  in  excessive  commeodation,  ws 
commonly  consider  ounel7es  the  more  than 
the  peraoa  we  commend.  It  ia  often  rather 
a  di^ised  effect  of  our  own  vanity,  than  anf 
real  admiration  of  the  penou  we  extol  That 
flattery  which  appeara  so  liberal  is,  in  faot, 
one  of  the  secret  artifices  of  self-love  :  it 
looks  generous,  but  it  is  in  reality  covetoos  ; 
and  praise  ia  not  so  much  a  free  gift,  aa « 
mercenary  commerce,  for  which  we  liope  t» 
receire,  in  return,  more  than  an  equivalent. 
Is  there  Dot  aamethinr  far  more  conning 
than  Doble.  io  that  popular  art,  which  Pliny 
recommends,  ■  to  be  liberal  of  praise  to  aootb- 
er  for  any  thing  in  which  you  yourself  excels 
— The  motive  is  surely  selfish,  that  whether 
Tou  denerve  it  or  not,  you  may  thus  eHber 
war,  be  certain  of  secunng  itte  anpertority  to 
yourself — If  censure  wants  the  tendemeM  of 
charity  to  make  it  naefal,  praise  requires  Ibe 


llie  sacred  Scripture,  which  we  ahoald  do 
well  always  to  consult  aa  our  model,  tbonfh 
Itiere  is  sometimes  simple  commendatton,  jet 
there  ia  no  exceasire  praise,  nor  even  tbt 
slightest  tincture  of  eia|vera'' 
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effectnalij  weans  attachment,  and  ob- 
tfracti  popolaritf  f  than  the  indulgence  ot*  in- 
taDperate  speech,  and  petulant  wit.  And 
ttef  who  in  Tery  exalted  stations,  unfortu- 
wUtf  leel  a  propensity  to  impetuosity  or 
on,  wonkl  do  well,  if  they  will  not  re- 
the  feeling  f  which  would  be  the  short- 
ly) not  to  let  it  break  out  in  pointed 
or  cutting  sayings,  sharp  enough 
Isgire  pain,  and  short  enough  to  be  remem- 
hmd.  It  1ms  this  double  disadvantage,  ev- 
erf  wonnd  made  by  a  royal  hand  is  mortal 
tothe  feelings  of  those  on  whom  it  is  inflict- 
li;  anderery  heart  which  is  thus  wounded, 
ii  alienated.  Besides,  it  is  an  evil,  which 
g^hers  atrength  by  going.'  The  sayings  of 
princes  are  always  repeated,  and  they  are 
■ot  always  repeated  faithfully.  Ijord  Bacon 
aoonb  several  instances  of  sovereigns  who 
themselves  hy  this  sententious  indis- 
The  mischief  of  concise  sayings, 
is  that  *•  ihej  are  darts,  suppos- 
dto  be  shot  from  their  secret  intentions, 
vUe  long  discourses  are  flat,  less  noticed, 
Md  little  remembered.' 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

Om  ikM  chnce  tf  §ocieiy. — SincerUy  the  bond 
ot  familiar  mUrcourt§ — Libernliiy. — In- 
dtmtgt  of  ingraiiiude  in  princet. — On 
rmtmg  the  tmu  of  converttUion^^and  of 


\H^ 


Pnmcss  can  never  fall  into  a  more  fatal 
WRir,  than  when,  in  mixing  with  dishonour- 
aUe  society,  they  fancy,  either  that  their 
Mce  can  coofisr  merit,  or  their  presence 
■pMtmiiiti^  for  the  want  of  it.  It  is,  bowcv- 
«,  sometimes  very  difficult  fbr  them  to  dis- 
the  real  cnaracter  of  those  around 
beeanse  there  mav  tie  a  kind  of  con- 
■jmj  to  keep  them  in  the  dark.  But  there 
•  •■e  ptincipieof  selection,  which  will  in 

K  direct  them  well,  in  the  choice  of 
Mnjpauiions,  that  of  choosing^  persons, 
in  tibeir  ordinary  habits,  and  in  select- 
companions  of  their  own  hoars  of  re- 
sbow  their  regard  for  morality  and 
From  snch  men  as  these,  princes 
reasonably  expect  to  hear  the  lan- 
of  tmth*    Such  persons  will  not  be 
led  to  connive  at  the  vices  of  their 
in  order  to  justify  their  own  ;  they 
Vi  no  interest  in  being  dishonest 
Tht  people  are  not  unnaturally  led  to  form 
'^'  jadyment  of  the  real  principles  and 
'  rof  the  prince,  from  the  conduct  and 
of  b^  companions  and  favourites. 
not  the  snbjects  of  the  unhappy  Charles 
jome  degree  excusable  for  not  doing 
to  the  piety  and  moral  worth, 
really  belonged  to  his  character,  when 
_  «w  that  those  who  were  his  most  stren- 

I  Hftoidrocates,  were,  in  general,  avowedly 

I I  Mlptfe  and  profane  ? — If  a  monarch  have 
lljmmpadMl  happiness  of  possessin^^  a  friend, 
i  S  Un  be  rained  as  the  most  precious  of  all 
:  Ml  aonesaions.    Let  him  be  encouraged  to 

fciMiiLt  the  best  office  of  inendBhip,  by 
Vol.  ii.  10 


:  finding,  that  the  frankest  reproofs,  io^terd^of 
I  gcntratincr  a  forinalit)'  too  fatally  indicative 
of  decaying  a/TcctioD,   are  productive,  even 
I  when  they  may  be  conceived  to  be  misplaced, 
!  of  warmer  returns  of  cordiality. 

But  kings,   whether  actual  or  expectant, 
must  not  hope,  in  general,  to  find  this  honest 
frankness.     They  must  not  expect  to  have 
I  their  opinions  cuntruverted,  or  their  errors 
j  exposed  directly  or  openly.     They  should, 
I  tlierefore,  accustom  themselves  to  hear  and 
j  understand  the  still  small  voice,  in  which  any 
disapprobation  will  be  likely  to  be  conveyed ; 
they  should  use  themselves  to  catch  a  hint, 
and  to  profit  from  an  analogy  :  they  should 
!  be  on  the  watch  lo  discover  the  sense  which 
*  is  entertained  of  their  own  principles  or  con- 
I  duct,  by  observing  Uie  language  which  is 
I  used  concerning  similar  principles  and  con- 
;  duct  in  others.     They  must  consider  them- 
selves as  lying  under  special  disadvantages, 
in  respect  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  wherev- 
er they  are  themselves  concerned ;  and  must, 
therefore,  strive  to  come  possessed  of  it,  with 
proportionate  diligence  and  caution. 

If  an  insinuating^  favourite  find  it  more 
advantageous  to  himself  to  flatter  than  to 
counsel  his  prince,  counsel  will  be  withheld, 
and  obsequiousness  will   be  practised.     The 

Ennce,  in  return,  will  conclude  himself  to 
e  always  in  the  right,  when  he  finds  that  he 
is  never  opposed  ;  and  the  remembrance  of 
his  faults,  and  the  duty  of  correcting  them, 
will  be  obliterated  in  the  constant  approba- 
tion which  he  is  confident  of  receiving. 

Discretion  is  a  Quality  so  important  in  the 
royal  person,  that  he  should  early  be  taught 
the  most  absolute  control  over  his  own 
mind  !  He  should  learn,  that  no  momenta* 
ry  warmth  of  feeling  should  ever  betray  a 
prince  into  the  disclosure  of  any  thing  which 
wisdom  or  duty  requires  him  to  conceal. 
But,  while  he  is  thus  vigfilantly  careful  not 
to  commit  himself,  he  should  seldom  appear 
to  entertain  any  distrust  of  those,  in  whom 
prudence  forbids  him  to  confide.  There  is 
scarcely  a  more  unquestionable  evidence  of 
sound  sense  and  self-possession,  than  never 
to  seem  burthened  with  a  secret  of  one*s 
own  ;  nor  a  surer  mark  of  true  politeness, 
than  not  to  pry  curiously  into  that  of  anoth- 
er. *■  The  perfection  of  behaviour,'  says 
Livy,  though  he  said  it  on  another  occasion, 
^  is  for  a  man  (he  might  have  said  a  prince]  lo 
retain  his  own  dignity  without  intruding  on 
the  liberty  of  another.' 

Those  who  have  solicitations  to  make, 
should  never  have  reason  given  them  to  sus- 
pect, that  they  can  work  their  way  to  the 
royal  favour  by  flatteries  which  sooth  ratlier 
than  by  truths  which  enlighten.  Above  all, 
a  prince  should  avoid  discovering  such  weak- 
nesses as  may  encourage  suiters  to  expect 
success  in  their  applications,  by  such  a  spir- 
it of  accommodation,  such  silly  compliments, 
servile  sacrifices,  and  unworthy  a^lulatinn, 
as  are  derogatory  to  his  understanding,  and 
disgraceful  to  his  character.* 

*  It  would  seem  superfluous  to  guard  tho  royal 
mind  against  «ucli  petty  dnn^rcrs,  did  not  history 
furnish  so  msu*  instan'^o?  of  thc'r  ill  efFec^e   Ho"- 
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A  royal  person  should  early  be  taag^t  that  t 
it  is  no  sniull  part  of  wisdom  and  virtue  to  | 
repel  improper  requests.  But  while  firm  in 
the  principle,  as  Christian  duty  requires,  it 
in  no  violation  of  that  duty  to  be  as  gentle  in 
the  exprebsion,  as  christian  kindness  de- 
mands ;  never  forgetting  the  well  known 
rircumslance,  that  of  two  sovereigns  of  the 
Jiouse  of  Stuart,  one  refused  favours  in  a 
more  gracious  manner  than  the  other  grctrU- 
eil  tliem.  It  is,  therefore,  not  enough  that  a 
piinco  should  acquire  the  disposition  to  con- 
fer favours,  lie  should  also  cultivate  the  tal- 
ent. He  should  not  only  know  how  and 
when  to  commend,  and  how  and  when  to  be- 
stow, but  also  how  and  when  to  refuse  ;  and 
should  carefully  study  the  important  and 
happy  art  of  discriminating  between  those 
whose  merit  deserves  favour,  and  those  whose 
necessities  demand  rehef.  It  should  be  es- 
tablished into  a  habit,  to  make  no  Vague 
promises,  raise  no  false  hopes,  and  disappoint 
no  hopes  which  have  been  fairly  raised. 

Princes  should  never  shelter  their  meaning 
under  ambiguous  expressions:  nor  use  any 
of  those  equivocal  or  general  phrases,  which 
mav  be  interpreted  any  way,  and  which,  ei- 
Mier  from  their  ambiguity,  or  indeterminate 
looseness,  will  be  translated  into  that  lan- 
guage, which  happens  to  suit  the  hopes  or 
the  fears  of  the  petitioner.  It  should  ever 
be  remembered  that  a  hasty  promise,  given 
to  gain  time,  to  save  appearances,  to  serve  a 
pressing  emergency,  or  to  avoid  a  present 
importunity,  and  not  performed  when  the  oc- 
casion occurs,  does  as  much  harm  to  the  pro- 
Tniser  in  a  political,  as  in  a  moral  view.  For 
the  final  disappointment  of  such  raised  ex- 
pectations will  do  an  injury  more  than  equiv- 
alent to   any  temporary    advantage,  which 

much  the  weak  vanity  of  king  James  I.  laid  him 
open  to  those  despicable  flatteries,  we  have  some 
curious  specimens  in  a  letter  of  lord  Thomas  How- 
ard to  Sir  John  Harrington,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  passage.  In  advising  his  friend  how 
to  conduct  himself  in  the  king*8  presence,  in  or- 
der to  advance  his  fortune,  after  some  other  coun- 
sel, he  adds,  *  Touch  bnt  lightly  on  reliffion.  Do 
not  of  yourself  say,  **  this  is  good  or  ban;**  bnt  if 
it  were  vour  majesty*8  good  opinion,  I  myself 
should  tHink  so.  In  private  discoorse,  the  king 
■eldom  speaketh  of  any  man*8  temper,  discretion, 
or  good  virtues ;  so  meddle  not  at  all ;  but  find  out 
a  clue  to  guide  you  to  the  heart,  most  delightfhl  to 
lus  mind.  I  will  advise  one  thing :  the  roan  Jen- 
net, whereon  the  king  rideth  every  day,  must  not 
be  forgotten  to  be  praised,  and  the  good  furniture 
above  all.  What  lost  a  great  man  much  notice  the 
other  day,  a  noble  did  come  in  suit  of  a  place,  and 
saw  the  xine  monntinff  the  roan,  delivered  his  pe* 
tition,  which  was  hee&d  and  read,  bnt  no  answer 
given.  The  noble  departed,  and  came  to  courte 
the  next  day,  and  got  no  answer  again.  The  lord 
treasurer  was  then  pressed  to  move  the  kinj^^s 
pleasure  touching  the  petition.  When  the  king 
was  asked  for  answer  thereto,  he  said  in  some 
wrath,  **  shall  a  king  give  heed  to  a  dirty  paper 
when  the  beggar  noticeth  not  bis  gih  stirrups  ?** 
Now  it  fell  out,  that  the  king  had  new  fluniture, 
when  the  uoble  saw  him  in  the  courte  yard,  but  he 
being  overcharged  with  confusion,  passed  by  ad- 
miring the  dressinff  of  the  horse.  Thus,  good 
uight.  onr  noble  fsiTeil  in  his  suit.* 

Nuga  Antiquaa- 


could  be  derived  from  making  the  prom 
Even  the  wiser  worldly  politicians  have  b 
aware  of  this.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  01 
bearing  as  he  was,  still  preserved  the  atti 
ments  of  his  adlicrents  by  never  violal 
his  eng^agements ;  while  IVfazarin,  whoec 
ces  were  of  a  baser  strain,  was  true  ti 
man,  and,  therefore,  attached  to  no  n 
There  was  no  set  of  people  on  whom  he  ec 
depend,  because  there  was  none  whon 
had  not  deceived.  Though  his  less  elevi 
capacity,  and  more  moderate  ambition,  1 
bled  him  to  be  les^s  splendidly  mischiei 
than  his  predecessor,  yet  his  bad  faith 
want  of  honour,  his  falsehood  and  low  c 
ning,  as  they  prevented  all  men  from  cc 
ding  in  him  during  his  life,  so  have  1 
couoigoed  his  memory  to  perpetual  detc 
tion. 

In  habituating;'  princes  to  delight  to  co 
favours  on  the  deserving,  it  should  be 
mcmbered,  that  where  it  is  right  to  bet 
them  at  all,  it  is  also  right  not  to  wait  till  1 
are  solicited  But,  while  the  royal  perac 
taught  to  consider  munificence  as  a  t 
princely  virtue*  yet  an  exact  definitioi 
what  true,  and  especially  what  royal,  mu 
cence  is,  will  be  one  of  the  most  salutary 
sons  be  can  learn.  Liberality  is  one  of 
brightest  stars  in  the  whole  constellatio 
virtues;  but  it  shines  most  benignat 
when  it  does  not  depend  on  its  own  solii 
lustre,  but  blends  its  rays  with  the  confli 
radiance  of  the  surrounding  lights.  The 
dividual  favour  must  not  intrench  on  any 
perior  claim  ;  no  bounty  must  infringis 
Its  neighbouring  virtues,  justice,  or  di8< 
tion ;  nor  must  it  take  its  character  fron 
outwardly  resembling  vices,  ostentat 
vanity  or  profusion.  Real  merit  of  ev 
kind  should  be  remunerated  ;  but  those  ^ 
possess  merits  foreign  from  their  own  pre 
8ion,  though  they  should  be  still  rewan 
should  not  be  remunerated  out  of  the 
sources  of  that  profession  Nor  should 
ents,  however  considerable,  which  are  i 
levant  to  the  profession,  be  made  a  mo 
for  placing  a  man  in  it.  Louis  XIV.  c\ 
father  la  Chaise  for  his  confessor,  becauM 
understood  something  of  medals  ! 

There  is  an  idea  of  beautiful  huroai 
sugj^tcd  to  princes  in  the  Spectator,*  ii 
fictitious  account  of  the  emperor  Phi 
mond,  who  made  it  his  refreshment  from 
toils  of  business,  and  the  fatigues  of  ci 
mony,  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  in  die  ap 
ment  of  his  favourite,  in  giving  audieno 
the  claims  of  the  meritorious,  and  in  drj 
the  tears  of  the  afilicted-  The  entranoi 
which  the  sorrowful  obtained  access, 

called  THK  GATE  OF  THE  UNHAPPY.      A  1 

nificent  prince  may,  in  some  degree,  rea 
this  idea.  And  what  proportions  in  ar 
tecture,  what  magnificence  in  dimensv 
what  splendour  of  decoration,  can  posa 
adorn  a  royal  palace  so  gloriously,  as  sm 
gate  (if  the  unhappy  ? 

A  royal  person  should  be  eariy  taught 
an  invincible  love  of  justice,  and  a  consi 

*  \nin1>^i:  84. 
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vtrcise  of  kindness,  feeling,  and  gratitude, 
iBUiTilidata  that  maxim,  that  in  a  court  les 
dktmt eiies mourans  (ml  toujours tori.  Me 
Aould  possess  the  generosity,  not  to  expect 
Ui  fiiTonrites  to  sacrifice  their  less  fortunate 
ftinds  in  order  to  make  their  court  to  him. 
Eiamplea  of  this  ungenerous  selfishness 
ikodd  be  CM>mmented  on  in  reading.  Ma- 
iuBtde  Main  tenon  sacrificed  the  exemplary 
cudiaalde  Noailles,  and  the  elegant  ani^ 
nrtnoiu  Racine,  to  the  unjust  resentment  of 
tht  kini^,  mod  refused  to  incur  the  risk  of 
iiwlraung  bim  bv  defending  her  oppressed 
IM  iBJoral  friends. 

We  bare  already  mentioned  the  remuner- 
ilioo  of  seirkes.  In  a  reign  where  all  was 
hMsaen,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  on  a  particular 
iMtmee;  else  the  neglect  manifest  by 
Chailes  n.  towards  the  author  of  Hudibras, 
canies  oq  it  a  stain  of  peculiar  ing^titude. 
It  is  the  toare  unpardonable,  bemuse  the 
■oiMrch  bad  taste  enough  to  appreciate,  and 
fiwiieDtiy  to  quote  with  admiration  the  wit 
rf  Bvticr :  a  wit  not  transiently  employed  to 
■ooioCe  his  pleasure,  or  to  win  his  favour  ; 
Ht  loyally  wad  laboriously  exercised  in  com- 
pMing  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  origin- 
al, and  anqaestiooably,  t^  most  learned  f)o- 
«■  in  the  English  lang^uage.  A  poem, 
wlueh,  independently  of  its  literary  merit, 
id  more  to  advance  the  roval  cause,  by 
itigaaatiziDg  with  unparalleled  powers  of 
iraaT  and  ridicule,  the  fanaticism  and  hy- 
\i€ciky  of  the  usurper's  party,  than  had  per- 
haps Men  efiected  by  all  the  historians,  mor- 
sMs,  divines,  and  politicians  put  togetlier. 
It  is  aot  meant,  however,  to  give  unqualified 
piaiM  to  this  poem.  From  the  heavy  char- 
niof  levity,  and  even  of  profaneness,  Hu- 
bras  eannot  be  vindicated  :  and  a  scrupu- 
Isn  sovereign  would  have  wished  that  his 
MBie  bad  been  served  by  better  means.— 
%mk  a  soverei^  was  not  Charles.  So  far 
fai  it,  may  it  not  be  feared,  that  these 
piefOBs  blernishes,  instead  of  alienating  the 
mg  from  the  poet,  would  too  probably  have 
iMaan  additional  motive  for  his  approbation 
|l  if  the  work  and  consequently,  could  not 
bis  reason  for  neglecting  the  au- 


▲  somewhat  similar  imputation  of  inq^rati- 
Wc  lowards  Philip  de  Comines,  though  on 
Hfcfftnt  grounds  of  service,  detracts  not  a 
Mt  from  the  far  more  estimable  character 
rflioais  XI I .  As  it  was  this  moliarcli's  hon  - 
boast,  on  anotlier  occasion,  that  the 
,  of  Prance  never  resented  the  injuries 
Fad  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  it  should  have 
aqoally  bis  care,  that  the  services  pcr- 
for  the  one  should  never  have  been 
by  the  other. 


'  *lhvden  also  materially  smn'ed  the  royal  cauRc 
Ivlasdminblepoemof  Absalom  and  Achitophcl, 
4iU  determined  the  conquest  of  the  torirs,  after 
^  Cfclosion  parltamentH.  But  Dryden  was  a 
^  »,  whom  no  -rirtuons  roonaxch  could  pat- 
Thcranfii,  when  a  prince  refuses  to  rrniu- 
tbe  setual  ■ervices  of  a  first  rate  geniuH, 
(be is  an  snworthy  roan,  it  would  be  acting 
mtiw  to  withhold  all  favour  from  those  who 
lift  onlv  the  Tiom  withont  the  talents. 


To  confer  dignity  and  useful  cloj^npce  on 
the  hours  of  s<x:ial  pleasure  and   r«>laxatioi>« 
is  a  talent  of  peculiar  vahic,  and  one  of 
which  an  highly  educated  prince  is  in  more 
complete  possession  than  any  other  huninn 
being.     He  may  turn  even  the  passing  to- 
pics of  the  day  to  good  account,  by  collecting; 
the  general  opinion ;  and  mav  gain  clearer 
views  of  ordinary  events  antl  opinions,  by 
hearing  them  faithfully  related,  and  fairly 
canvassed.     Instead  of  falling  in  with  the 
prevailing  taste  for  levity  and  trifles,  he  may. 
without  the  smallest  diminution  of  cheerful- 
ness or  wit  in  the  conversation,  insensibly 
divert  its  current  into  the  purest  channels. 
The  standard  of  societv  may  be  f^^racefully, 
and  almost  imperceptibly  raised  by  exciting 
the  attention  to  questions  of  taste,  moraN, 
ingennitj^,  and  literature.    Under  such  au- 
spicious influence,  every  talent  will  not  only 
be  elicited,  but  directed  to  its  true  end.    Ev- 
ery taste  for  what  is  excellent  will  bcawaken- 
ed  ;  every  mental  faculty,  and  moral  feeling 
will  be  quickened  ;  and  the  royal  person,  bv 
the  urbanity  and  condescension  with  which 
he  thus  calk  forth  abilities  to  their  best  ex- 
ercise, will  seem  to  have  infusc<l  new  powers 
into  his  honoured  and  delighted  guests. 

A  prince  is  *•  the  maker  of  manners ;'  and 
as  lie  is  the  model  of  the  court,  so  is  the 
court  the  model  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
metropolis  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  He 
should  carefully  avail  himself  of  the  rare  ad- 
vantage which  his  station  affords,  of  giving, 
through  this  widely  extended  sphere,  the  tone 
to  virtue,  as  well  as  to  manners.  He  should 
bear  in  mind,  that  high  authority  becomes  a 
most  pernicious  power,  when,  either  by  ex- 
ample or  countenance,  it  is  made  theinMni- 
ment  of  extending  and  establishing  corrup- 
tions. 

We  have  g^ven  an  instance  of  the  power- 
ful effect  of  example  in  princes,  in  the  intlu- 
enoe  which  the  sinrerity  of  Henry  iV.  of 
France  had  on  those  atiout  him.  An  in- 
stance equally  striking  may  be  adduced  oi* 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  same  monan'h 
was  imitated  in  his  vires,  Henry  was  pas- 
sionately addicted  to  gaining,  and  the  con- 
tagion of  the  kind's  example  unhappily 
spread  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  not  only 
through  the  whole  court,  but  tlie  whole 
kingdom. 

i      And  when,  not  gaining  only,  but  other  ir- 
I  regularities ;   when  whatever  is  notoriously 
'  wrong,  by  beini;;  thus  countenanced  and  pro- 
I  tccted,  becomes  thoroughly  established  and 
I  fashionable,  few  will  be  ashamed  of  doing 
wrong.     Every    thing,    indeed,    which  the 
court  reprobates  will  continue  to  be  stigma- 
tized ;  but  unhappily,  every  thing  which  it 
countenances  will  cease  to  be  disreputable. 
And  that  which  was  accounted  infamous  un- 
der a  virtuous,  would  cease  to  he  dishonour- 
able under  a  corrupt  reign.     For,  while  vice 
is  discouraged  by  the  highest  authority,  not- 
withstanding it  may  he  practised,  it  will  still 
be  accounted  disgraceful ;  but  when   that 
discountenance  is  withdrawn,  shame  and  dis- 
honour will  no  longer  attend  it.    The  con- 
tamination will  spread  wider,   and  deK*end 
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lower,  and  purity  will  insensibly  loseg^round, 
when  eyen  notorious  deviations  trom  it  are 
no  longer  attended  with  disgrace. 

Anne  of  Austria  has  been  flattered  by  his- 
torians, for  having  introduced  a  more  refin> 
(xi  politeness  into  the  court  of  France,  and 
for  having  multiplied  its  amusements.  We 
hardly  know  whether  this  remark  is  meant 
to  convey  praise  or  censure.  It  is  certain 
that  her  cardinal,  and  his  able  predecessor, 
had  address  enough  to  discover,  that  the 
most  effectual  method  of  establishing  a  des- 
potic government,  was  to  amuse  the  people, 
by  encouraging  a  spirit  of  dissipation,  and 
sedulously  providing  objects  for  its  gratifica- 
tion. These  dexterous  politicians  knew, 
that  to  promote  a  general  passion  for  pleas- 
ure and  idleness,  would,  by  eng^aging  the 
minds  of  the  people,  render  them  less  dan- 
gerous observers,  both  of  the  ministers  and 
of  their  sovereigns.  This  project,  which 
had  perhaps  only  a  temporary  view,  had  last- 
ing consequences.  The  national  character 
was  so  far  changed  by  its  success,  that  the 
country  seems  to  have  been  brought  to  the 
unanimous  conclusion,  that  it  was  pleasanter 
to  amuse  than  to  defend  themselves. 

It  is  also  worth  remarking,  that  even 
where  the  grossest  licentiousness  may  not  be 
pursued,  an  unbounded  passion  for  exquisite 
refinement  in  pleasure,  and  for  the  luxuri- 
ous gratification  of  taste,  is  attended  with 
more  deep  and  serious  mischiefs  than  are 
perhaps  intended.  It  stagnates  higher  ener- 
gies ;  it  becomes  itself  the  paramount  prin- 
ciple, and  gradually,  by  debasing  the  heart, 
both  disinclines  and  disqualifies  it  for  nobler 
pursuits.  The  court  of  I^ewis  XIV  exhib- 
ited a  striking  proof  of  this  deg^rading  per- 
fection. The  princes  of  the  blood  were  so 
enchanted  with  its  fascinating  splendors, 
that  they  ig^ominiously  submitted  to  the  loss 
of  all  power,  importance,  and  influence  in 
the  state,  because  with  a  view  to  estrange 
them  from  situations  of  real  usefulness  and 
dignity,  they  were  graciously  permitted  to 
preside  in  matters  of  taste  and  fashion,  and 
to  become  the  supreme  arbiters  in  dress, 
spectacles,  and  decoration.^ 

^  It  it  hamiliating  to  the  dignity  of  a  prince, 
when  his  rabjecta  brieve  that  they  can  recommend 
themielves  to  his  fuvour  by  such  low  quaUficationa 
as  a  nice  attention  to  personal  appearance,  and  mo- 
dish  attire.  Of  this  we  shall  produce  an  instance 
from  another  passase  of  lora  Thomaa  Howard's 
Letters  to  sir  John  Hirrington.  *  The  king,*  says 
he,  *■  doth  admire  ffood  fashion  in  cloatha.  I  pray 
you  give  ffood  heed  hereunto.  I  would  wish  you 
to  bo  weU  trimmed ;  get  a  good  jerkin  well  border- 
ed, and  not  too  short :  The  king  saith,  he  liketh  a 
flowing  garment.  Be  sure  it  be  not  all  of  one  sort, 
but  diversely  coloured  ;  the  collar  falling  some- 
wluit  down,  and  your  ruff  well  stiffened  and  bushy. 
Wo  have  lately  had  many  ffallants  voho  have  failed 
inihtir  iuitfor  want  qjT  aue  observance  in  these 
rnaUers.  The  king  is  nicely  heedful  of  such  points, 
ond  dwelleth  on  ^>od  looks  and  handsome  accou- 
tt^ments.'— NngjB  Antiquip. 


CHAP.  xxI^^ 

On  the  art  of  moral  calculation^  and  making 
a  true  estimate  of  things  and  persons. 

A  ROYAL  person  should  early  be  taught  t» 
act  on  that  maxim  of  one  of  the  ancients 
that  the  chief  misfortunes  of  men  arise  from 
their  never  being  learned  the  true  art  qfeai'- 
culation.  This  moral  art  should  be  employ- 
ed to  teach  him  how  to  pay  the  comparatrre 
value  of  things  ;  and  to  adjust  their  respect- 
ive claims  ;  assigning  to  each  that  due  pro*^ 
portion  of  time  and  thought  to  which  eadr 
will,  on  a  fair  valuation,  be  found  to  be  en* 
titled.  It  will  also  teach  the  habit  of  setting 
the  concerns  of  time,  in  contrast  with  those 
of  eternity  This  last  is  not  one  of  those 
speculative  points  on  which  persons  may  dif- 
fer without  danger,  but  one  m  which  an  erw 
roneous  calculation  involves  inextricable 
misfortunes. 

It  is  prudent  to  have  a  continual  reference 
not  only  to  the  value  of  the  object,  but  alse 
to  the  probability  there  is  of  attaining  it ; 
not  only  to  see  that  it  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  justify  our  solicitude ;  but  also  to 
take  care,  that  designs  of  remote  issue,  and 
projects  of  distant  execution,  do  not  super- 
sede present  and  actual  duties.  Providence, 
by  setting  so  narrow  limits  to  life  itself,  in 
which  these  objects  are  to  be  pursued,  has 
clearly  suggested  tons,  the  impropriety  of 
forming  schemes,  so  disproportionate  in  their 
dimensions,  to  our  contracted  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. Nothing  but  this  doctrine  of  moral 
calculation,  will  keep  up  in  the  mind  a  con- 
stant sense  of  that  future  reckoning,  which, 
even  to  a  private  individual,  is  of  unspeaka- 
ble moment :  but,  which  to  a  prince,  whose 
responsibiUty  is  so  infinitely  greater,  in- 
creases to  a  magnitude,  the  luU  sum  of 
which,  the  human  mind  would  in  vain  at- 
tempt to  estimate  This  principle  will  afford 
the  most  salutary  check  to  those  projects  of 
remote  vain-glory,  and  posthumous  ambition, 
of  which  in  almost  every  instance,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  pronounce,  whether  they  have  been 
more  idle,  or  more  calamitous. 

History,  fertile  as  it  is  in  similar  lessons, 
does  not  furnish  a  more  striking  instance  of 
the  mischiefs  of  erroneous  calculation,  than 
in  the  character  of  Alexander.  How  falsely 
did  he  estimate  the  possible  exertions  of  one 
man,  and  the  extent  of  human  Hfe,  when,  in 
the  course  of  his  reign,  which  eventually 
proved  a  short  one,  he  resolved  to  change 
the  face  of  the  world  ;  to  conquer  its  kinf^- 
doms,  to  enlighten  its  ignorance,  and  to  re- 
dress its  wrongs  !  a  chimera,  indeed,  but  n 
glorious  chimera,  had  he  not,  at  the  same 
time,  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  induJg^ 
passions  inconsistent  with  his  own  resolutions, 
and  subversive  of  his  own  schemes.  His 
thirty-third  year  put  a  period  to  projects,  for 
whicn  many  ages  would  have  been  insuffi- 
cient !  and  the  vanity  of  his  ambition  forms 
a  foroible  contrast  to  the  ^^randeur  of  his 
designs. — His  gigantic  empire,  acquired  by 
unequalled  courage,  ambition,  and  success, 
did  not  gradually  decay  by  the  lapse  of  time; 
it  did  not  rield  to  the  imperious  control  of 
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events  and  extraordinary  circum- 
which  it  was  beyond  the  wisdom  of 
10  foresee,  or  the  power  of  man  to  rei 
;  but  naturally,  but  instantly,  on  the 
of  the  conqueror,  it  was  at  once  bruk- 
I  nieces,  all  his  schemes  were  in  a  mo- 
abolished,  and  even  the  dissolution  of 
UiOfiro  paternal  inheritance  was  speedily 
tSBQMplisbed,  by  the  contests  of  his  imme- 
diMie  toccesson. 

Bat  we  need  not  look  back  to  ancient 
Cwece  for  proofs  of  the  danger  of  errone- 
«■  ealculation,  while  Louis  X.IV.  occupies 
tke  pige  of  hhtory.  This  descendant  of 
ift?  nn^  after  a  triumphant  reign  of  sixty 
jem,  baTing.  like  Alexander,  been  flattere^J 
vitb  the  name  of  the  grat^  and  having, 
doibtleK,  like  biro,  projected  to  reign  after 
\m  decease,  was  not  dead  an  hour,  before 
\kk  will  was  cancelle<] ;  a  will  not  made  in 
Neiet,  and  like  some  of  his  former  acts,  an- 
■dkd  by  its  own  inherent  injustice,  but  pub- 
fioly  knowo.  and  generally  approved  by 
of  the  blood,  counseUors,  and  parlia 
This  royal  will  was  set  aside  with  less 
\  than  would  have  been  shown,  in 
tfayconntry^  to  the  testament  of  the  meanest 
iidividuaL'  All  formalities  were  forgotten  ; 
ill  deoenciea  trodden  under  foot.  This  de- 
cree of  the  new  executive  power  became, 
ia  a  moment,  as  absolute  as  tnat  of  the  roon- 
nth,  DOW  so  contemptuously  treated,  had 
lUdy  been  No  explanation  was  given,  no 
ai^^onents  were  heard,  no  objections  exam 
imL  That  sorereign:!  was  totally  and  in- 
iludy  fofrgotten—  ' « 

whose  word 

lUt  yerterdty  have  stood  against  the  world  ; 

Am  wme  so  poor  to  do  him  reTerence. 

The  plans  of  Cesair  Borgia  were  so  ably 

\  Ud,  that  be  thought  he  had  put  himself  out 

tf  tbe  reach  of  Providence       It  whs  the 

teMt  of  this  execrable  politician,  that  lie 

hi  bj  tbe  inlalliable  rules  of  a  wise  and 

hneeiiig  policy,  so  surely  laid  the  immuta- 

'  Uifeondations  of  his  own  lasting  ^rreatness. 

'  fat  of  the  several  possibiliti*^  which  he  had 

I  okihted,  not  one  could  shake  the  stability 

;  4  \m  fortune.    If  the  pope,  his    father, 

Anld  live,  bis  grandeur  was  secure ;  if  he 

'  W,  be  bad,  by  his  interest,  secured  the  next 

•  4kImi.  Bot  this  deep  scheemer  had  forgot- 

'  Into  take  1^  own  mortality  into  account. 

B»  did  not  caknilate  on  that  sickness,  which 

bim  from  the  scene  where  his 

necessary  to   secure    these 

)  tPMCs;  be  did  not  foresee,  that  when  his 

i  Mer  died,  bis  mortal  enemv,  and  not  his 

would  succeed,  and  by  succeeding, 

defeat  every  thing.      Above  all,  he 

calculate,  that,  when  he  invited  to 

(  Ib  falaoe  nine  cardinals,  for  whose  supper 

lihHl  prepared  a  deadly  poison,  in  order  to 

^  filtihiir  wealth  into  his  own  hands — he  did 

'  M^I  say,  foresee,  that 

he  but  taught 


iastraetiona,  which  being  taught,  returned 
the  investor — 

Bl  did  not  think  tbat  UteraUy 

Even-handed  justice 

WttU  give  the  ingredxeots  of  the  poisonM  chtilice 
Ts  W«  own  Un^. 


He  had  left  out  of  his  calculation,  tbat  the 
;  pope,  his  father,  would  perish  by  the  very 
'  plot  which  was  employed  to  enrich  him ; 
while  he,  Borgia  himself,  with  the  mortal 
venom  in  his  veins,  should  onl^  ecape  to  drag 
on  a  life  of  meanness,  and  misery,  in  want, 
and  in  prison ;  with  the  loss  of  his  boundless 
wealth  and  power,  losing  all  those  adherents 
which  tbat  wealth  and  power  had  attracted. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance,  that  persons  of 
high  condition  should  be  preserveo  from  en- 
tering on  their  brilliant  career  with  false 
Frinciples,  false  views,  and  false  maxims. 
t  is  of  the  last  importance,  to  teach  them 
not  to  confound  splendor  with  dignity,  jus- 
tice with  success,  merit  with  prospenty,  vo- 
luptuousness with  happiness,  refinement  in 
luxury  with  pure  taste,  deceit  with  sagacity, 
suspi<:ian  with  penetration,  prodi^ity  with 
a  liocral  spirit,  honour  with  christian  princi- 
ple, christian  principle  with  fanaticism,  or 
conscientious  strictness  with  hypocrisy. 

Young  persons  possess  so  little  clearness 
in  their  views,  so  little  distinctness  in  their 
perceptions,  and  are  so  much  inclined  to 
prefer  the  suggestions  of  a  warm  fancy  to  the 
sober  deductions  of  reason,  that,  in  their 
pursuit  of  glory  and  celebrity,  they  are  per- 
petually liable  to  take  up  with  false  way- 
marks;  and  where  they  have  some  general 
g(Kxi  intentions  respertiog  the  end,  to  defeat 
their  own  puri>ose  by  a  misapplication  of 
means ;  so  tnat,  very  often,  they  do  not  so 
much  err  through  the  seduction  of  the  sen- 
ses, as  by  accumulating  false  maxims  into  a 
sort  of  system,  on  which  they  afterward  act 
through  life 

One  of  the  first  lessons  that  should  be  in- 
culcated on  tl)c  great  is,  that  God  has  not 
sent  us  into  this  world  to  g^ve  us  consum- 
mate happiness,  but  to  train  us  to  those  hab- 
its which  lead  to  it.  High  rank  lays  the 
mind  open  to  strong  temptations ;  the  highest 
rank  to  the  strongest.  The  seducing  images 
of  luxury  and  pleasure,  of  splendor  and  of 
homage,  of  power  and  independence,  are 
too  seldom  counteracted  by  the  only  ade- 
qiiate  preservative,  a  religious  education. 
The  world  is  too  generally  entered  upon  as  a 
scene  of  pleasure,  instead  of  trial ;  as  a  the- 
atre of  amusement,  not  of  action.  The  high 
born  are  taught  to  enjoy  the  world  at  an  a^ 
when  they  should  be  learning  to  know  it; 
and  to  ^rasp  the  prize  when  they  should  be 
exercising  themselves  for  the  combat.  They 
consequently  look  for  the  sweets  of  victory, 
when  they  should  be  enduring  the  hardness 
of  the  conflict 

From  some  of  these  early  corruptions,  a 
young  princess  will  be  preserved,  by  that 
very  supereminent  greatness,  which,  in  oth- 
er respecti,  has  its  dangers.  Her  exalted 
station,  by  separating  her  from  miscellane- 
ous society,  becomes  her  protection  from 
many  of  its  maxims  and  practices.  From 
the  dangers  of  her  own  peculiar  situation  she 
should  bo  guarded,  by  being  early  taught  to 
consider  power  and  influence,  not  as  exemp-  . 
ting  her  from  the  difficulties  of  life  or  insur- 
ing to  her  a  large  portion  of  pleasures^  but 
as  engaging  her  in  a  peculiarly  eiXett^t^ 
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sphere  of  duties,  and  iafmitely  increasing 
toe  demands  on  her  fortitude  and  vigilance. 


impossible,  that  tliose  who  urged  the  condi- 
tion might  by  the  steady  perseverance  of  hu 


much 
tical 

estimate  of  men  and  things,  ivill  be  one  of 
the  most  useful  lessons  she  will  have  to 
learn.  Young  persons,  in  their  views  of  the 
world,  are  apt  to  make  a  false  estimate  of 
character,  something  in  the  way  in  which  the 
Roman  mob  decided  on  that  of  C-msar.  They 
are  dazzled  with  the  gliller  of  a  shining  ac- 
tion, without  scrutinizing  the  character,  or 
suspecting  the  motive  of  the  actor.  From 
the  scene  whicli  followed  Caesar's  deaths  they 
may  learn  a  salutary  lesson.  How  easily  did 
the  insinuating  Antony  persuade  the  people, 
that  the  man  who  hao  actually  robbed  them 
of  their  liberty,  and  of  those  privileges  in  de- 
fence of  which  their  ancestors  had  shed  their 
best  blood,  was  a  prodigy  of  disinterested 
generosity,  because  tie  had  left  them  permis- 
sion to  walk  in  his  pleasure-grounds !  the 
bequest  of  a  few  drachms  to  each,  was  suffi- 
cient to  convince  these  shallow  reasoners, 
that  their  deceased  benefactor,  was  the  most 
disinterested,  and  least  selfish,  of  mankind. 
In  this  popular  act  they  forgot,  that  he  had 
ravasred  Greece,  depopulated  Gaul,  plun- 
dered Asia,  and  subverted  the  common- 
wealth ! 

The  same  class  of  ardent  and  indiscrimi- 
nating  judges  will  pass  over,  in  the  popular 
character  of  our  fifth  Henry,  the  profligacy 
of  his  morals,  and  the  ambition  or  his  tem- 
per, and  think  only  of  his  personal  bravery, 
and  his  splendid  success.  Thev  will  forget, 
in  the  conqueror  of  Agincourt,  £be  abettor  of 
superstition  and  cruelty,  and  the  unfeeling 
persecutor  of  the  illustrious  lord  Cobham. 

But,  in  no  instance  has  a  false  judgment 
been  more  frequently  made,  than  in  tne  ad- 
mired and  attractive  character  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France.  Tlie  frankness  of  his  man- 
ners, the  gallantr}'  of  his  spirit,  and  the  gen- 
erosity or  his  temper,  have  concurred  to 
unite  the  public  judgment  in  his  favour,  and 
to  obtain  too  much  indulgence  to  his  un- 


have  derived  such  a  strength,  as  soon  to  baro 
made  it  paramount  in  tlie  state  :  an  event 
which  would  probably  have  saved  Eeropn 
from  those  horrors  and  agitations,  with  wbiob 
the  late  century  closed,  and  the  present  has 
commenced,  the  termination  of  which  re- 
mains awfully  concealed  in  the  yet  unroUod 
volume  of  eternal  Providence. 

How  much  more  solid,  though  neither  smi^ 
by  the  poet  nor  immortalized  by  the  sculp- 
tor,* was  the  virtue  of  his  illustrious  matber, 
honourably  introducing,  with  infinite  labour 
and  hazard,  the  reformation  into  her  smmll 
territory  !    Nothing,  says  her  warm  eulo- 
gist, bishop  Burnet,  was  wanting  to  make 
the  queen  of  Navarre  perfect,  but  a  larnr 
dominion.        *■  She  not  only  reformed  her 
court,  but  her  whole  principality,  to  such  n 
degree,  that  the  golden  age  seems  to  have 
returned  under  her,  or  rather  Christianity 
appeared  again,  with  its  pristine  purity  and 
lustre.     Nor  is  there  one  single  abatement 
to  be  made  her.    Only  her  tphcre  was  nar^ 
row.*    But  is  not  this  to  make  greatness  de- 
pend too  much  on  extrinsic  accident  ?    That 
sphere  is  large  enough  which  is  rounded  with 
perfection.     A  Christian  queen  during  her 
troubled  life  !     A  martyr  in  her  exemplary 
death,  hastened  >  as  is  too  probable,  by  the 
black  devices  of  one,  as  much  the  opprobi- 
um,  as  she -herself  was  the  glory  of  queens  ; 
the  execrable  plotter  of  the  massacre  of  St« 
Bartholomew !      Happy    for    Catherine  di 
Medici,  and  for  France,  of  which  she  was 
regent  during  the  minority  of  three  kings, 
had  her  sphere  been  as  contracted  as  was 
that  of  Jane  of  Navarre  !f 

•  Henry  IV.  was  chosen  by  Voltaire  for  the  hero 
of  his  Epic  Poem,  and  his  statue  was  for  a  long 
time  respected  in  France,  when  those  of  other 
kings  were  destroyed. 

f  Nature,  perhaps,  never  produced  a  more  per- 
fect contrast,  than  thcsetwo  routempomry  queens. 
The   intellpctush.    subtilty   of  Calnerinc^B     vices 


too 

steady  principles,  and  his  Fibertine  conduct. 

But  th?;  qualities  which  insure  popularity  too  i  ui  j  .u        c        e      i        *  *u       e 

seldom  stand   the  scrutiny  of  truth.    Born  7;;; ^^^^^^^^^^ 

.^,    ^  ,     ^  ■    .•         •.•''        A  ^11    a  corrupt  woman,     one -nad  an  exouisite  irenius  tor 

With  talents  and  dispositions  to  engage  all  «    —  .      i       .»      . 

hearts,  Henry  was  defective  in  that  radical 
principle  of  conscience,  which  is  the  onh 
foundation  of  all  true  virtue  The  renunci- 
ation of  his  religion  for  the  crown  of  France, 
which  was  thought  a  masterstroke  of  poli- 
cy, which  was  recommended  by  statesmen, 
justified  by  divines,  and  even  approved  by 
Sully^  was  probably,  as  most  acts  of  mere 
worldly  policy,  often  eventually  prove  to  be, 
the  source  of  his  subsequent  misfortnncs. — 


crmicH.  The  arts  nhc  employed  against  those* 
whose  destnictiou  sho  meditated,  were  varied  and 
applied  with  the  nic^cst  appn)priation  to  their  case 
and  character  ;  and  her  success  was  {>roportionGd 
to  her  skill.  Power,  riches,  pleasures,  were  the 
baits  which  slio  held  out,  with  exact  discrimination, 
tu  (lifTerrnt  men,  according;  as  their  tcin}>ers  incli- 
ned  them  to  either.  Her  ileep  knowledee  of  man- 
kind she  converted  to  the  purpose  of  alluring,  be- 
traying, anddcBtroyin?  all,  ai^nst  whom  she  had 
depitjns  :  and  she  had  the  ingenuity  to  ruin  every 
one  m  his  own  way.     She  not  only  watched  the  vi- 


Ilad  he  preferred  his  religion  to  the  crown  ;  ces  and  weaknesses,  but  the  very  virtues  of  men, 
of  France,  he  had  not  fallen  the  victim  of  a 
fanatical  assassin.  Had  he  limited  his  de- 
sires to  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  when  that 
of  France  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  his  conscience,  the  heroism  of  his 
character  would  then  have  been  unequivo- 
cal, and  his  usefulness  to  mankind  might 
have  been  infinite! v  extended.     Nor  is  it 


in  order  to  work  with  them  to  their  destruction.—^ 
Tiie  excess  of  a  good  quality,  the  elevation  of  a 
virtue,  was  in  her  hands  a  better  implement  for 
working  the  ruin  of  its  possessor  than  even  his 
faults.  Her  dissimulation  was  so  exquisite,  her- 
patience  in  evil  so  persevering,  that  no  time  ap- 
peared too  long  ibr  nourishing  impious  piojects. 
and  rincning them  to  perfection.  Aware,  at  leagth« 
that  tnnt   rire  combination  of  dernit  nnd  rmrlf  ▼ 
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Fiv  want  of  haviD^  learned  to  make  a  just 

^MimBte  of  tKe  relative  value  of  actions,  I^ou- 

iiiXIV.  while  he  was  laying'  Flanders  wa«tc, 

Ml  depopulating  whole  provinces,  probably 

ftnettdnd  himself,  that  he  wan  actuated  by 

Cm  chanty  and  lore  of  the  people,  bccau^^e 
flwried  in  his  military  calechc  some  bagfs 
tfbraid  and  money,  which  he  distributed, 
•ha  pa94€d,  to  the  famished  peasantry  ;  be- 
i||B,  whose  htin;^er  was  caused  by  his  ambi- 
tka;  hung-er  which  the  ostentations  distri- 
botkm  of  a  few  1-  laves  and  livres  could  relieve 
bat  far  a  moment.  He  might  have  p^iven 
them  peace,  and  sav&l  his  bread.  He  sliould 
ksra  refierted,    that  the   nio^t  muni6ront 


ate  habits,  when  even  the  very  desire  of  hap- 
piness, if  left  nicrch  to  its  instinctive  move- 
ments, IS  almost  certain  to  plunge  its  votary 
into  final  and  irremeiliable  tvretchedness ! 

Hut  in  no  instance  is  the  defective  judgment 
which  leads  to  false  estimates,  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, than  in  the  case  of  those  who  apply 
themselves  to  pursuits,  and  affect  habits  for- 
eign from  their  station  ;  who  spend  their  sea- 
son of  improvement  in  cultivating  talents^ 
which  they  can  rarely  bring  into  exercise,  to 
tlio  neglect  of  those  which  they  are  peculiar- 
ly culled  to  acquire ;  who  run  out  of  their 
proper  road  in  pursuit  of  fal^  fame,  while 
they  renounce  the  solid  glory  of  a  real,  an  at- 
of  a  prince,  commendable  as  they  tainable  and  an  appropriate  renown, 
are  ia  themselves,  can  be  only  local  and  par-  The  danger  of  a  prince  often  becomes,  in 
tnl:  and  arc  almost  noihing,  in  the  way  of  this  respect,  the  greater,  because,  while  he 
benefit,  compared  with  a  deliverance,  which  ;  sees  a  path  open  before  him,  suppose  in  the 
it  vti  in  hM  power  to  have  granted  them,  I  case  of  the  line  arts,  by  which  he  beholds 
frma  the  mi^ries  of  war.  In  a  prince,  to  others  rising  into  universal  notice  and  cole- 
bfe  peace,  is  to  be  charitable  on  a  p^rand  |  brity,  he  feels,  perhaps,  a  natural  propensity 
«cale.^-The  evils  which  he  personally  re-  ,  to  the  same  pursuits,  and  a  consciousness  of 
iefes,  in  consequence  of  their  presenting  being  able  to  excel  in  them.  Meanwhile, 
ftoDtelves  to  his  senses,  highlv  as  that  spc-  ■  even  his  weakest  efforts  are  flattered  by  those 
OB  of  bounty  should  be  rated,  must  be  out  around  him,  as  the  sure  presages  of  excel- 
of  til  proportion  few,  compared  with  those  lence ;  and  he  is  easily  led  to  bcheve,  that  if 
*bich  never  meet  his  eyes.  If,  by  compas-  he  will  condescend  to  enter  the  lists,  he  is 
Mttating  the  one,  he  soothes  his  own  feeling.s.  certain  to  attain  the  palm  of  victory.  When 
while  he  forf^ets  the  other,  only  because  they  we  consider  the  amount  of  the  tempta- 
ire  too  remote  to  come  in  contact  with  tliese  '  tion,  we  should  be  almost  ready  to  forgive 
Min^  his  charity  is  little  better  than  self-   the  emperor  Nero,  had  it  been  only  in  dis- 


love. 
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playing  his  musical  or  theatrical  talents,  that 
he  had  departed  from  the  line  of  rectitude. 
But  to  see  a  Roman  emperor  travellings 
through  Greece  in  the  character  of  an  artist* 
in  order  to  extort  the  applauses  of  a  people 


OnemnfousjudgmerU.^Character  of  queen  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^^^  ^^  indication  of 

^f^    "ff    Swedm.^Compariiim    of  ^^^^^^^  ^^.j^     ^^^^  infatuation  remained  to 
Ckndma  wiVt  Alfred.  i  jjjg  j^^^  Yiomt  ;  fur,  in  his  dying  moments,  in- 

NoTRnfO  leads  more  to  false  estimates  than  ''  stead  of  thinking  how  Rome  must  rejoice  to 
OBTiufferinjf  that  natural  desire  of  happiness,  be  rid  of  such  a  master,  he  only  wondered 
coogeoial  to  the  human  heart,  to  mislead  us  '  how  the  world  could  submit  to  the  loss  of 
W  Its  eagerness.    The  object  in  itself  is  not  such  a  performer. 

iriy  oatnral,   but  laudable ;  but  the  steps  '     It  is  one  of  the  many  evils  which  result 

vlsch  arc  supposed  to  lead  to  it,  when  ill  re-  from  indulging  such  misplaced  propensities, 

lihted.    never  attain  the  end      Vice,  of  *  hat  it  produces  a  fatal  forgetfulness  of  all 

Vbtever  kind,  leads  to  inevitable  misery ;    the  proper  duties  of  a  sovereign,  and  of  his 

M,  through  a  false  calculation,  even  while  legitimate  sphere  of  emulation.    Havingonce 

.kpiBess  IS  intended,  vice  is  pursued.     The  \  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit  of  this  meretri- 

IC^WDptoons    will    not  be    persuaded  to  set  cious  praise,  he  becomes  fonder  of  the  rdish, 

P  Vmds  to  their  indnlgencies.    Thus  they    his  taste  is  corrupted,— his  views  are  lower- 

Cnnonly  destroy  both  health  of  body,  and  ed,— his  ambition  is  contracted  ;  and  indo- 

pwcof  mind  ;  yet  the  most  voluptuous  ne- !  lence  conspires  with  vanity,  in  perpetnating^ 

mwimA  to  be  miserable.     What  a  neces-  j  his  delusion,  and  in  making  him  take  up  with 

ikj  hence  arises,  for  early  infusing  right  |  Purs^'ts,  and  gratifications,   far  below  the 

fneiples,  and  training  to  safe  and  temper- 


vlidi  net  in  her  character  was  detected ;  in  order 
te  the  destrriction  of  th«^  protestanta 


level  of  his  high  original 

For  a  prince,  who  has  formed  a  just  esti- 
mate of  his  own  exalted  station,  will  ever 
bear  in  mind,  that  as  its  rank,  its  rights,  and 
•ilpiBlly,  her  ton,  a  pupp<>t  in  her  hands.  wa«  j  j^g  privileges  are  all  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  it- 
_^  .1.  -  -    ..  .       ..    g^jf-^  gjjj^igQ  juygjijg  j^,  i^QjjQUpg^  Providence 

has  laid  open  to  a  prince  an  elevated  and 
capacious  field  of  glorv,  from  which  subjects 
must  be  ever  excluded,  by  the  very  circum- 
stances of  their  civil  condition.  A  prince 
will  but  degrade  himself,  when  he  descends 
from  this  vantage  ground,  which  he  natnrally 
occupies,  to  mix  in  the  competitions  of  ordi- 
nary men.  He  engages  in  a  contest  in  which, 
'jhou<rh  failure  may  difif!:race.  succew  cannot 


,]  to  foster  and  caress  iliem.  Two  veara  did 
ifTptniciouM  Italian  brood  over  this  plot.*  Us 
Ait  catastrophe  who  does  not  know  ^  Queen 
^  VIS  poisoned,  as  a  prologue  to  this  bloody 
litady,  a  MTcreisn  to  whom  even  the  bigoted  hia- 
^Am  of  the  popish  communion  concur  in  ascri- 
NR|lUtb^wa«  el<>gant,  accomplished,  and  pure 
ilvtBnn,  with  all  tait  waa  wise,  heroic,  learned, 
■tintrepid  iamui ! 

*Fora  more  detailed  character  of  Cnihcrinc, 
^f^Win  life  of  Agrippa  D'Aubigne. 
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do  him  honour.  Monarchs«  therefore,  would  |  bition  of  a  queen  bom  to  rule  a  brave  people, 
do  well  to  remember,  and  to  improve  upon  .  and  naturally  possesscKl  of  talents,  which 
the  principle  of  the  dignified  reply  of  Alex- ,  might  have  made  that  people  happy.  Thus 
ander,  who  being  askoi  whether  he  wuuld  !  it  was  that  the  daughter  oi  the  great  Gnita- 
not  engage  in  the  competition  for  the  prize  vus,  who  miglit  have  adorned  that  throne  for 
at  the  Olympic  games,  answered,  ••  — Yes,  which  he  so  bravely  fuught,  for  want  of  tlie 
if  KINGS  are  to  be  my  com|)etitors.'    Nor  j  dificretion  of  a  well-balanced  mind,  and  the 


perhaps  would  the  high-minded  answer  of 
Alcibiades  be  unbecoming  in  a  prince, — '  It 
is  not  for  me  to  give,  but  to  receive  delight.* 
Ever  therefore,  let  those  whose  important 


virtues  of  a  well -disciplined  heart,  became 
the  scorn  of  those,  whose  admiration  she 
might  have  commanded.  Her  ung^etned 
tastes  were,  as  is  not  unusual,  connected 


duty  it  is,  to  superintend  the  education  of  a ,  with  passions  equally  ungovernable  ;  and 
royal  person,  labour  to  fix  in  him  a  just  con-  j  there  is  too  much  ground  tor  suspectinr  that 
ceptionof  the  proprietUi  of  his  princely  char- !  the  mistress  of  Monaldeschi  ended  with  being 
acter.  Let  them  teach  him  how  to  regulate  !  his  murderer.  It  is  not  surprising,  that  she 
all  his  judgments  and  pursuits,  by  the  rule  of  j  who  abdicated  her  throne  should  abjure  her 
reason,  by  a  sound  and  serious  estimate  of  his  I  religion.  Having  renounced  every  thioff 
own  condition,  and  of  the />«cu/i^ir  duties,  ex-  \  else  which  was  worth  preserving,  ahe  endled 
cellencies,  and  honours,  which  belong  to  it,  by  renouncing  the  protestant  faith 


on  rrounds  no  less  of  wisdom  than  of  virtue. 
We  know  not  how  better  to  illustrate  the 
nature  and  confirm  the  truth  of  these  remarks, 
than  by  adducing,  as  an  eminent  instance  of 
a  contrary  kind,  the  character  of  queen  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden,  the  memorable  tale  of  her 
false  judgment,  and  perverted  ambition. — 
Christina,  a  woman  whose  whole  character 
was  one  mass  of  contradictions !    That  same 


It  may  not  be  without  its  uses  to  the  roytl 
pupil,  to  compare  the  conduct  of  Christins 
with  that  of  Alfred,  in  those  points  in  which 
thev  agreed,  and  those  in  which  they  exhib- 
ited so  striking  an  opposition  — To  contrast 
the  Swede,  who  with  the  advantage  of  a  let- 
tered education,  descended  from  the  throne* 
abandoned  the  noblest  and  wisest  sphere  of 
action  in  which  the  instnicted   mind  could 


defect  in  judgment,  which,  after  she  had, /desire  to  employ  its  stores,  and  renounced 


with  vast  cost  and  care,  collected  some  of  the 
finest  pictures  in  Rome,  led  her  to  spoil  their 
proportions,  by  clipping  them  with  sheers. 


the  highest  sociaJ  duties  which  a  human  be- 
ing can  be  called  to  perform,  with  Alfred, 
one  of  the  few  happy  instances  in  which  gen- 


till  they  fitted  her  apartment,  appeared  in  all !  ius  and   virtue  surmounted  tho  disadvanta-     i. 


she  did.  It  led  her,  while  she  thirsted  for 
adulation,  to  renounce,  in  abdicating  her 
crown,  the  means  of  exacting  it.  It  led  her, 
to  read  almost  all  books,  without  digesting 
any  ;  to  make  them  the  theme  of  her  dis- 
course, but  not  tlie  ground  of  her  conduct. 
It  led  her,  fond  as  she  was  of  ma^ificence, 
to  reduce  herself  to  such  a  state  of  indigence, 
as  robbed  her  of  the  power  of  enjoying  it. 
And  it  was  the  same  inconsistency,  which 
made  her  court  the  applause  of  men,  eminent 
for  their  religious  character,  while  she  valu- 
ed herself  on  being  an  avowed  infidel. 

This  royal  wanderer  roamed  from  country 
to  country,  and  from  court  to  court,  for  the 
poor  purpose  of  entermg  the  lists  with  wits. 


ges  of  an  education  so  totally  neglected,  that 
at  twelve  years  old  he  did  not  even  know 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  He  did  not  abdi- 
cate his  crown,  in  order  to  cultivate  his  own 
talents,  or  to  gratify  his  fancy  with  the  tal- 
ents of  others,  but  laboured  right  royallj  to 
assemble  around  the  throne  all  the  abilities 
of  his  countnr*  Alfred  had  no  sooner  tasted 
the  charms  of  learning,  than  his  great  gen- 
ius unfolded  itself  He  was  enchanted  with 
the  elegancies  of  literature  to  a  degree 
whir.h,  at  first,  seemed  likelv  to  divert  him 
from  all  other  objects.  But  fje  soon  reflect- 
ed that  a  prince  is  not  born  for  himself* 
When,  therefore,  he  was  actually  called  to 
the  throne,  did  he  weakly  desert  his  royal 


or  of  discussing  knotty  points  with  philoso-  duties,  to  run  into  distant  lands,  to  recite 


phers  :  proud  of  aiming  to  be  the  rival  of 
Vossius,  when  her  true  merit  would  have  con- 
sisted in  being  his  protector.  Absunlly  re- 
nouncing the  solid  glory  of  governing  well, 
for  the  sake  of  hunting  after  an  empty  phan- 
tom of  libertj,  which  she  never  enjoyed,  and 
▼ainly  grasping  at  the  shadow  of  fame,  which 
she  never  attained. 

Nothing  is  right,  which  is  not  in  its  rijsrht 
place.— Disorderly  wit,  even  disorderly  vir- 
tues, lose  much  of  their  natural  value.  There 
is  an  exquisite  symmetrv  and  proportion  in 
the  qualities  of  a  well-ordered  mind.  An  ill- 
regulated  desire  of  that  knowle^lge,  the  best 
Sairt  of  which  she  might  have  acquired  with 
ignity,  at  her  leisure  hours ;  an  unbounded 
vanity,  eager  to  exhibit  to  foreign  countries 
those  attainments  which  ought  to  have  been 
exercised  in  gfoverning  her  own; —to  be 
thought  a  philosopher  by  wits,  and  a  wit  by 
philosophcr«» ; — this  was  the  preposterou?  am- 


Saxon  verses,  or  to  repeat  that  classic  poet- 
rv  of  which  he  became  so  enamoured  ?  Not 
Tjike  a  true  patriot  he  devoted  his  rare  gen- 
ius to  the  nonlest  purposes.  He  dedicated 
the  talenls  of  the  sovereign  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people.  He  did  not  renounce 
his  learning  when  he  became  a  king,  but  be 
consecrated  it  to  a  truly  royal  purpose.  And 
while  the  Swedish  vagrant  was  subsisting  oa 
eleemosvnary  flattery,  bestow<>d  in  pity  to 
her  real  but  misapplied  abilities,  Alfred  waa 
exercising  his  talents  like  the  father  of  bia 
country.  He  did  not  consider  study  as  a 
mere  gratification  of  his  own  taste  He 
knew  that  a  king  has  nothing  exclusively  hit 
own,  not  even  his  literary  attainments.  He 
threw  his  erudition,  like  other  possessioiia, 
into  the  public  stock.  He  ^iffiised  amonr 
the  people  his  own  knowledge,  which  flowed 
in  all  directions,  like  streams  from  their  par- 
ent fountain,  fertilizing  every  portion  of  the 
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kman  soil,  bo  u  to  pradace,  if  not  a  rapid 
gnHTth,  yet  a  disposition  both  for  Bcience 
Hd  virtue,  wbere  shortly  before  there  bad 
Imb  b  barbarous  iraato,  a  complete  iDoral 
aad  BMBtal  deaoUtioD. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

O&ftrrafiont  <m  ihe  ag^e  of  Louit  XW,  and 
on  Vollaire* 

Ir  ia  the  present  work  we  frequently  cite 
liMis  XiV.  it  is  because  oo  poch  an  occa- 


Daturalljr  presents  itself  \lh 
was  so  lon|^ ;  his  character  su  promi- 
nent; his  qnalities  so  ostensible  :  his  alfairs 
w«Kio  interwoven  with  those  of  the  other 
eoonthes  of  Europe,  and  especially  with 
those  of  England  ;  the  period  in  which  he 
livod  prodnc^  such  a  revolution  in  man- 
■cn ;  and,  above  all,  his  encomiastic  histo- 
rian, Voltaire,  has  decorated  both  the  period 
and  the  king  with  so  much  that  is  g'reat  and 
MQiant,  that  they  fill  a  larg^  space  in  the 
tyeof  the  reader.  Voltaire  writes  as  if  the 
i^  y  LouU  XIV.  bounded  the  circle  of  hu- 
man fkiry  ;  aa  if  the  antecedent  history  of 
Enrape  were  amoni^  those  inconsiderable  and 
oteare  annnls.  which  are  either  lost  in  fic- 
tiea,  or  sonk  in  insi^ificanre ;  as  if  France, 
at  the  period  he  celebrates,  bore  Uir  same  rc- 
latiaB  te  the  modem,  that  Rome  did  to  the 
■nciusM  world,  when  she  divided  the  i^lobe 
into  two  portions,  Romans  and  barbarians  ; 
mH  homm  were  the  central  sun  from  which 
all  (be  lesser  lights  of  the  European  firma- 
■cnt  horrowed  their  feeble  radiance. 

Bat  whatever  other  countries  may  Ho.  Eni^- 

■d  at  least  is  able  to  look  back  with  tri- 
«Bph  to  ages  anterior  to  that  which  is  exclii- 
■vdy  denominated  the  a^  of  Louis  XIV^ 
Ray,  in  that  vaunted  ag^  itself  we  venture  to 
iiipBle  with  France  tro  palm  of  calory.  To 
rilthey  boast  of  arms,  we  need  produce  no 
Hhar  proof  of  superiority  tlian  that  we  con- 
jKred  the  boasters.  To  all  that  tliey  bring 
a  science,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  they 
king  much,  or  where  would  be  the  honour 
if  achpaing  tbem  ?  we  have  to  oppose  our 
Laeke,  onr  Boyle,  and  our  Newton.  To 
long  list  or  wits  and  poets,  it  would  be 
in  the  way  of  competition,  to  attempt 
X^  star  by  star,  the  countless  con- 
lich  illuminated  the  bright  con- 
kanorar^r  reign  of  Anne. 

ne  principal  reason  for  which  we  so  of- 
!■  die  the  conduct,  and,  in  citing  the  con- 
ket,  Tcfer  to  the  errors  of  Louis,  is,  that 
fai  was  a  time,  when  the  splendor  of  his 
ihncter,  his  imposing  magnificence  and 
-  fgfosity,  made  na  in  too  much  danger  of 
^Miihii  ii'u  him  as  a  model.  The  illusion  has 
kt  good  degree  vanished;  yet  the  ioexpe- 
Ineed  reader  ia  not  onlv  stdl  liable,  by  the 
wBliBg  qnalitiea  of  the  king,  to  be  blinded 
^Ki  vices,  but  ii  in  danger  of  not  finding 
gt that  those  very  qualities  were  themselfes 
Ma  better  than  vices. 

Bat  it  is  not  enough  for  writers,  wlio  wish 
*9pnNnote  the  best  interests  of  the  great,  to 

VnT.n  V. 


!  expose  nVejr,   tliev  .slioulti  iii-o  contiiiiT  il  :><> 
.  part  of  their  duty  1o  Mrip  olf  the  mask  I'miti 
'yo/tf  tirfftety   especially  those  to   which  thf 
highly  born  and  the  litghly  flattered  arc  pe- 
culiarly liable.      To  those  who  are  captiva* 
tod  wiili  the  shilling  annals  of  the  ambitions 
and  the  ntagnificent;  who  are  struck  widi 
the  gh)ri<*K  with  whicli  the  hruws  of  the  bolrl 
and  tiie  prospcruuhare  encirclc«l ;  buch  rahn, 
unobtru:>iv€    qu  alt  lies    as   justice,    charitv. 
LCiuperance,    mci'kiie!:^,    and    purity,    will 
make  but  a  mean  figure:  or,  at  best,  will  he 
considered  only  ns  the  virtues  of  the  \ulgai-. 
I  not  as  the  atiributes  of  kings.      Wiiilc  in 
I  the  portrait  of  the  contjucror,  ambition,  sen- 
!  suality,  oppression,  luxury-,  and  pride,  paint- 
I  ed  ill  the  least  oflcusive  coluurs,  and  blendtd 
I  with   the  bright  tints  of   personal  bravery, 
gayety,  and  profuse  liberality,  will  lead  the 
sanguine  and  the  young  to  doubt  whether  tlio 
fonner  class  of  ifualitics,  am  be  very  mis- 
chievous, which  is  BO  blended  and  lost  in  the 
latter,  especially  when  they  find  that  hardlv 
any  abatement  is  made  by*  the  historian  for 
the  one,  while  the  other  is  held  up  to  admira- 
tion. 

There  is  no  family  in  which  the  showy 
qualities  have  more  blinded  the  reader,  anil 
sometimes  the  writer  also,  to  tlicir  vices,  thau 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Medici.  The 
profligate  Alexander,  the  first  usurper  of  the 
dukedom  of  Florence,  is  declared  by  one  oi' 
his  historians,  Sandoval,  to  he  a  ftertrm  itf  ex- 
cellent conduct ;  and  though  the  writer  Itim- 
self  acknowledges  his  extreme  licentious- 
ness, yet  he  says,  *  he  won  the  Florentines  hv 
bis  obliging  manner» :'  those  Florentines 
wliom  he  not  only  robbed  of  th^ir  freedom, 
hut  dishonoured  in  the  persons  of  their  wivci> 
and  daughters  :  his  unbounded  profligacy 
not  even  respecting  tlie  sanctity  of  convents! 
Another  writer,  speaking  of  the  houiie  u\ 
Mcdksi  collectively,  sa^s,  *  their  having  re- 
stored knowledge  and  elegance  will,  in  time. 
obliterate  their  faults.  Their  tuurptUion, 
tjfranny^  pride,  p^rfidff^  vindictive  cruelty. 
paricuJet,  and  ineeH,  will  be  rememitered  w 
more.  Future  afet  wilt  forget  their  nlro- 
cimu  crimei  in  fond  admiration  !*'  Ought 
historians  to  teach  such  lessons  tu  princes  r 
Ought  they  to  be  told  that  *  knowledge  and 
elegance'  cannot  be  bought  too  dear,  thougli 
purchased  by  such  atrocious  crimes  ? — The 
illustrious  house  of  Medici  seems  to  have  re- 
vived in  every  point  of  resemblance,  the 
Athenian  character.  Witli  one  or  two  hon- 
ourable exceptions,  it  exhibits  the  fame 
union  of  moral  corniption,  with  mental  taste  : 
tlie  same  genius  for  the  arts,  and  tlie  same 
neglect  of  the  virtues;  the  same  polish  an<i 
the  same  profligacy ;  the  same  passion  foi' 
learning,  and  the  same  appetite  for  plcasuie ; 
the  same  interchange  of.  spectacles  and  u^ 
sassinations  ;  the  same  preference  of  tho 
beauty  of  a  statue  to  the  life  of  a  citizen. 

So  false  are  the  estimates  which  have  ever 
been  made  of  human  conduct ;  so  selilon 
has  praise  been  justly  bestowed  in  this  hfe  ; 
so  many  wrong  actioiis  not  onl}  escape  cen- 

•  Noble's  Mcnioi'^  of  t}|#;  illuctrioiis  hoiisr  oi 
M*jdiri 
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sure,  but  arc  accounted  reputable,  that  it 
furnisbes  odp  fitronf^  argument  for  a  future 
rcrribution  This  injustice  of  human  judg- 
iiipnl  led  even  the  pagan  Plato,  in  the  person 
of  Socrates,  to  assign,  in  an  ingenious  fic- 
tion, a  reason  why  a  judgment  ailer  death 
ivas  appointed.  He  accounts  for  the  necet* 
sity  of  this,  by  observing,  that  in  a  preceding 

J)rrio;l  each  person  had  been  judged  in  his 
\felimii  and  by  Itvinfr  Jttdffe*,  Tne  conse- 
ffuenco  was,  that  false  judgments  were 
roiitinualiy  passed.  The  reason  of  these  un- 
just dcr.i<iioiis,  he  observes,  is,  that  men  be- 
ing judp;-Cfl  in  the/>of/f/.  the  blemishes  and  de- 
lects of  their  mmds  are  overlooked,  in  con- 
udersition  of  their  beauty,  their  high  rank, 
or  their  riches  :  and  being  also  surrounded 
by  a  multitude  who  are  always  ready  to  ex- 
tol their  virtues,  the  judges  of  course  are  bi- 
assed ;  and  being  themselves  also  in  a  body, 
their  own  minds  al«o  are  darkened.  It  was 
therefore  determined,  that  men  shonid  not  be 
called  to  their  trial  till  after  death,  when  they 
shall  appear  before  the  judge,  himself  a  pure 
ctiiereal  spirit,  stripped  of  that  body  and  those 
ornamental  appendages  which  had  misled 
earthly  judges.*  The  spirit  of  this  fable  is 
as  applicable  to  the  age  of  lx)ui8  XIV.  as  it 
was  to  that  of  Alexander,  in  which  it  was 
written. 

Liheralitr  is  a  truly  loyal  virtue,  a  virtue 
too,  which  has  its  own  immediate  reward  in 
the  delight  which  accompanies  its  exercise 
All  wealth  is  in  order  to  ditTusion.  If  novelty 
be,  as  has  been  said,  the  great  charm  of  life, 
there  is  no  way  of  enjoying  it  so  perfectly  as 
by  perpetual  acts  of  beneficence.  The  great 
brrome  insensible  to  the  pleasure,  of  their 
own  afllucnce,  from  having  been  long  used 
to  it  :  but,  in  the  distribution  of  riches,  there 
in  always  something  fresh,  and  reviving;  and 
thn  oTxilcnt  add  to  their  own  stock  of  happi- 
ness all  that  their  bounty  bestows  on  others. 
It  is  pity,  therefore,  on  tlie  mere  score  of  vo- 
luptuousness, that  neither  Vitellius  nor  Elio- 
gabalus,  nor  any  of  the  other  imperial  gour- 
mands, was  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  find  out 
this  multiplied  luxury  of  '  eating  with  many 
mouths  at  once' — Ffomnge  must  satiate,  in- 
temperance will  cloy,  splendor  will  fatigue, 
iiissipation  exhaust,  and  adulation  subject; 
but  the  delights  of  beneficence  will  be  al* 
ways  new  and  roTreshing.  And  there  is  no 
quality  in  which  a  prince  has  it  more  in  his 
power  to  exhibit  a  faint  resemblance  of  that 
great  being,  whose  representative  he  is,  than 
in  the  capacity  and  the  love  of  this  communi- 
cative goodness. 

But,  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  Christian 
virtues,  that  they  never  intrench  on  each 
other,  it  is  a  trite  remark,  vet  a  remark  that 
requires  to  be  repeated,  that  liberality  los- 
es the  very  name  of  virtue,  when  it  is  prac- 
tisetl  at  the  expense  of  justice,  or  even  of 
prudence.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  of  all 
the  species  of  liberality,  there  is  not  one 
more  truly  royal  than  that  which  fosters  gen- 
ius and  rewards  tetters.  But  the  motive  of 
lUc  I'^tron,  and  the  resources  from  which  his 


bounty  is  drawn,  must  determine  oa  tbc^ 
merit  of  the  action.  Lieo  X.  has  been  ex- 
tolled by  all  his  historians  as  a  prodigy  of 
generosity ;  a  quality,  indeed,  which  emi- 
nejitly  distinguished' bis  whole  family:  but 
the  admiratiou  excited  by  reading  the  nam- 
berless  instances  of  his  munificent  spirit 
that  in  remunerating  men  of  talents,  will 
receive  a  great  drawback,  by  reflectinify 
he  drew  a  larj]^  part  of  the  resources  necti 
sary  for  bis  liberality  from  the  scandalous 
gale  of  ifutufs^enriti.  This  included  not  on- 
ly sefling  the  good  works  of  tlie  ssints,  (of 
which  the  church  had  always  an  inezfattiift-'' 
ible  chest  in  hand,)  over  and  above  sach  ■» 
were  necessary  to  their  own  salvation.  To 
any  affluent  sinner  who  was  rich  enmigfa  to 
[my  for  them  ;  not  only  a  full  pardon  for  all 
'  sins  past  and  present  of  the  living  offender, 
but  for  all  that  were  to  come,  liowever  grreat 
their  number  or  enormous  their  nature. ** 

The  splendid  pontiff  earned  an  immortml 
fame  in  the  grateful  pages  of  those  scholara 
who  tasted  of  his  bounty,  while  by  this  ope- 
ration of  fraud  upon  folly,  the  credulous  mol* 
titude  were  drained  of  their  money,  the  ig* 
norant  tempted  to  the  boldest  impietT,  the 
vicious  to  the  most  unbounded  profligacy^ 
and  the  measure  of  the  iniquities  of  t&e 
church  of  Rome  was  filled  up. 

But  Louis  XIV.  carried  this  honourablo 
generosity  to  an  extent  unknown  before. 
He  bestowed  presents  and  pensions  on  no 
less  than  sixty  men  of  the  most  eminent  tal- 
ents and  learning  in  different  countries  of 
Europe.  One  is  sorry  to  be  compelled,  by 
truth,  to  detract  from  the  splendor  of  such 
liberality,  by  two  remarks.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  notorious,  that  the  bounty  origin- 
ated from  his  having  learned  that  cardinal 
Richelieu  had  sent  large  presents  to  manv 
learned  foreigners,  who  had  written  pane- 
gyrics on  him.  Who  can  help  suspecting, 
that  the  king,  less  patient  or  less  prudent 
than  the  cardinal,  was  eager  to  pay  before- 
hand for  his  own  anticipated  panegyrics? 
Secondly,  who  can  help  regretting,  that  the 
large  sums  thus  liberally  bestowed,  had  not 
been  partly  subtracted  from  the  expense  of 
his  own  boundless  self-gratifications,  which 
were  at  the  same  time  carried  on  with  a  pro- 
fusion without  example?  For  Louis  was 
contented  with  bringing  into  action  a  senti* 
ment  which  Nero  even  ventured  to  put  into 
words,  *■  that  there  was  no  other  use  of  treaa- 
urc  but  to  squander  it'  Who  can  forget  that 
tbi<(  money  had  been  extorted  from  the  peo- 
ple, by  every  impost  and  exaction  which 
Colbert,  his  indefatigable  minister,  himaclf 
a  patron  of  genius,  could  devise  ?  How  in- 
effectual ly  does  the  historian  and  eulogist  of 
the  king  labour  to  vindicate  him  on  this  very 
ground  of  profusion,  from  the  imputed  charge 

*  This  munificent  pope,  not  contcmtcd  with  sup- 
plyini^  his  own  wants  by  this  tpiritusl  traffic,  pro- 
vided also  for  his  relations  by  setting  thmn  up  in 
the  same  lucrative  commerco.  His  sister  M^da- 
lcn*8  portion  was  derived  from  the  large  sphere 
assigned  her  for  carrying  on  this  mcrchaBoixe  ; 
her  warehouse  was  in  Saxon  v.  More  distant  rela- 
tions had  smaller  shops  in  different  provhicit*.  C^t 
*  f h«*  «ale  of  rhJT  nonnl?.r  rovctino^.'.f^ 
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4i  ttTsrice,  by  struig«Iy  assertiai^,  that  a| 
ka^  of  Fraoce,  who  possesses  no  iDcomo  < 
liMiiict  from  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and 
who  oaly  dbtribuiea  the  public  money,  can- 
Ml  be  accused  of  covetousness !    an  apolo- 
gy almost  as  bad  as  thj  imputed  crime.  For, 
vhere  is  the  merit  of  any  hberality  irhich 
BDt  only  subtracts  nolhing^^from  the  gratifica 
lion  of  the  giver,  but  which  is  exercised  at 
IbB  posittre  expense  of  the  public  comfort  ?* 

Colbert  has  been  eveii  preferred  to  Sully, 
§ar  bis  zeal  in  diminishing  peculation  and 
pvblic  abuses.    But  though  Colbert  was  a 
fcry  able  minister,  yet  there  was  a  wide 
Merence  between  his  motives  of  action  and  i 
those  of  Sully ,  and  between  their  applica- 1 
Hon  of  the  public  money.     But,  even  the  j 
profiiseiiesa  of  the  extortioner  Fouquet,  in  [ 
aqoaodering  the  revenues  of  the  state  as  free- 
ly as  if  they  had  been  his  own  private  pro- 
pcrtyf  u  converted  by  Voltaire  into  a  proof 
of  the  greatness  of  his  soul,  because  his  de- 
ptfdations  were  spent  in  acts  of  munificence 
BBd  liberality ;  as  if  the  best  possible  appli- 
cation of  money  could  atone  for  iniustice  or 
oppression  in  the  acquisition  of  it  f 

In  bow  different  a  mould  was  the  soul  of 
Gvtavos  Adolphus  cast !    and  how  much 
■ore  correct  were  the  views  of  that  great 
kia;  Si  to  the  true  grounds  of  liberali  ly  !    As 
brftve  a  warrior  as  Charles  XU.  without  his 
faralal  ferocity  ;  as  liberal  as  Louis,  without 
bapru^ality  ;  as  zealous  a  patron  of  let- 
ten  as  Henry  VII 1.  without  bis  vanitv  !•— 
He  was,  indeed,  so  warm  a  friend  to  learn- 
ioj^,  that  be  erected  schools,  and  founded 
wufenities,   in  the  very  uproar  of  war.— 
These  he  endowed,  not  by  employing  his 
■unisters  to  levy  taxes  on  the  distressed  peo- 
ple, not  by  exhausting  the  resources  of  tlie 
'^Mte,  meritorious  as  was  the  object  to  be 
oMablisheil ;  but  by  converting  to  these  no- 
ye  iosCitntions,  almost  all  kis  own  patrimo- 
riri  lands  of  the  house  of  Vasi. 

Against  the  principles  of  Voltaire,  it  is 
■iw  scarceJv  necessary  to  caution  the  young 
mdrr  Hw  disgrace  has  become  almost  as 
ii|Dal  as  his  offences ;  his  crimes  seem  to 
kfo  procured  for  his  works  their  just  repro- 
lilioB.  To  enter  on  a  particular  ceusure 
rf  them,  might  be  only  to  invite  our  readers 
li their  perusal  ;  and,  indeed,  a  criticism  on 
In  pMosophical  and  innumerable  miscella- 
Mbob  writings,  pestilential  as  their  general 
frineiple  is,  would  be  foreign  from  the  pres- 
CM  purpose,  as  there  is  little  danger  that  the 
liyd  pupil  should  ever  be  brought  witliin 

tTbs  person  who  now  holds  the  reins  of  gov- 
•Mnt  10  a  nii^hbourin^  nstion,  is  said  success- 

ate  hai«e  adopted  similar  ineasureA.  He  early 
it  his  studious  care  to  buv  up  the  good  re. 
Bsf  SBthors  and  men  of  talents,  knowing  man- 
well  enoflffh  to  be  assured,  that  thin  w.-m  the 
Mtaad  iBBme&te  road  to  that  fhme  for  which  he 
pia.  Near  spectators  instantly  detect  the  fulla- 
91  bat  strsBgera,  as  he  foresaw,  would  mistake 
VMislatioa  of  these  bribed  wimcsscii  for  the  geu- 
Mopouoa;  the  assertion  of  the  declaiiner  for 
llsssaiiiiiinl  of  the  piihli<'.  Accordingly  the  syc-  { 
jplMry  of  chs  jmiraalisi  has  btHsn  renrcscAted  as  j 
nitsias  of  tJbs  people. 


the  sphere  of  their  rontaminatioii.  I  shi*.ll 
therefore  confine  myM>lf  to  a  very  f«w  s  •"»- 
servations  on  his  character  of  tlie  liiuii.ii-f'-, 
in  the  work  uudcr  consideratiuu ;  a  wurU 
which  is  still  most  likelv  to  be  read,  uud 
which,  notwithslauding  its  faults,  perhaps 
best  deserves  a  perusal— His  age  of  Luui-s 
the  fourteenth. 

In  summing  up  the  king's  character,  he 
calls  his  unbounded  proQigacy  in  the  variety 
of  his  mistresses,  and  the  rumous  prodigali- 
ty with  which  they  were  supported,  by  the 
cool  term  of  toeakness.  Voltaire  again  does 
not  blush  to  compliment  a  sovereign,  whose 
life  was  one  long  tissue  of  criminal  attach- 
ments, with  having  *•  uniformly  observed  the. 
strictest  rules  of  decency  anil  decorum  to- 
wards his  wife.'  His  rancour  against  tho 
Janseni«»ts  ;  his  unjust  ambition  and  arbitra- 
ry temper ;  hi»«  wars,  which  Voltaire  himself 
allows  *  to  have  been  undertaken  without 
reason;'  his  cruel  ravaging  of  the  Palatinate 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  its  wretched  inliab- 
itants  driven  from  shelter  to  woods  and  dens, 
and  caves  of  the  earth  ;  his  bloody  persecu- 
tion of  the  protcstants  ;  these  he  calls  by 
the  gentle  name  oUtitlenesi :  not  forgetting, 
in  the  true  modern  spirit  of  moral  calcula- 
tion, to  place  in  one  scale  his  admired  quali- 
ties of  whatsoever  class,  his  beauty,  valour, 
taste,  generosity,  and  magniiicence ;  an«l  to 
throw  into  the  other,  his  crimes  and  vices, 
which  being  assumed  to  be  only  UUlencsses 
and  weaknessesy  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  glo- 
ries in  the  preponderaucc  of  his  virtues  iu 
the  balance. 

By  thus  reducing  a  mass  of  mischief  into 
almost  impalpable  frailties,  and  opposing  to 
them  with  enthusiastic  rapture,  qualities  of 
no  real  solidity,  ho  holds  out  a  picture  ui' 
royalty  too  aUuring  to  the  unformed  judg- 
ment of  young  and  ardent  readers,  to  whom 
it  ought  to  be  explained,  that  this  tinsel  is 
not  gold,  that  let  hienseunre*  are  not  virtucN, 
and  that  graces  of  manner  arc  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  integrity  of  heart  and  rectitude  of 
conduct. 

By  the  avowal  of  the  same  author,  it  was 
iu  the  very  lap  of  pleasure,  when  all  was 
one  unbroken  scene  of  joy,  when  life  was 
one  perpetual  course  of  festive  delight, 
masked  halls,  pagcauts,  and  s^icctaclcs,  that 
the  Palatinate  was  twice  laid  in  ashes,  the 
extermination  of  the  Protcstants  decrc^ed, 
and  the  destruction  of  J-iolland  planned.— 
The  latter,  not  by  tiie  sudden  anlour  of  u 
victorious  soldiery,  but  by  aool  deliberate 
mandate,  in  a  letter,  under  the  kmg's  own 
hand. 

Voltaire  has  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  these  decrees,  which  he  himself  allows 
to  have  been  ^  cruel  and  merciless,'  should 
proceed  from  the  bosoui  of  a  court  distin- 
^uislied  for  sot^ness  of  manners,  and  sunk 
m  voluptuous  indulgences.  We  might  rath- 
er wonder  at  any  such  expression  of  aston- 
ishment in  so  ingenious  a  writer,  were  w*i 
not  well  assured,  that  no  acuteness  of  genius 
can  give  that  deep  insight  into  the  human 
heart,  which  our  religion  alone  teaches,  in 
toacbiBg  us  the  corruption  of  our  nature  : 
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imich  less  can  it  inspire  the  infidel  with  Oiat 
quickness  of  moral  taste,  which  enahles  the 
true  diRciples  uf  Christianity,  to  appreciate, 
as  if  by  a  natural  initmct,  human  charac- 
ters. 

It  is  indeed  obvious  to  all  who  ha^e  soond 
riewa  of  rolig^ion,  and  a  true  knowledge  ot 
mankind,  that  this  cruelty,  so  far  from  being* 
inconsistent  with,  actually  sprung  from  that 
very  spirit  of  voluptuousness,  which,  by  con- 
centrating all  feeling  into  te//*,  totally  hard- 
ons  Uie  heart  to  the  happiness  of  others.— 
AVho  does  not  know  that  a  soul  dissolved  in 
Ncnsual  pleasure,  is  naturally  dead  to  all 
compassion,  and  ail  kindness,  which  has  not 
fame,  or  interest,  or  self-gratification,  for 
its  object  ?  Who  are  they  of  whom  the 
prophet  declares,  that  *  they  are  not  moved 
by  the  affliction  of  their  brethren  ?'— It  is 
they  *  who  lie  m  beds  of  ivory,  that  chant 
to  the  sound  of  the  viol,  that  drink  wine  in 
liowls,  and  anoint  themselves  with  oint- 
ments.' Selfishness  v^as  the  leading  chaif^ 
brought  by  the  apostle  against  the  enemies 
of  r^igton.  It  stands  foremost  in  that  cata- 
logue of  sins  assi^ed  by  him  as  the  mark 
of  the  apostate  timet,  tnat  fls€ii  §houid  be 
laveri  ^  iktir  tjwntehes. 

But  even  without  this  divine  teaching, 
Voltaire  migbtbave  been  informed  by  gener- 
al history,  of  which  he  was  not  only  an  uni- 
^xrial  reader,  but  an  universal  writer,  of  the 
natural  connexion  between  despotism  and 
licentiousness.  The  annals  of  all  nations 
bear  their  concurrent  testimony  to  this  glar- 
ing truth.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 
exemplifications  of  it  from  the  melancholy 
catalogue  of  Roman  emperors.  Nero,  who 
claims  among  the  mooarchs  of  the  earth  the 
execrable  precedency  in  cruelty,  was  scarce- 
ly less  pre-eminent  in  voluptuousness  Ti- 
berius was  as  detestable  tor  profligacy  at 
Caprea,  as  infamous  for  tyranny  at  Rome.— 
In  the  history  of  the  Mohammedan  kings, 
barbarity  an  I  self-indulgence  generally  b^r 
a  pretty  exact  proportion  to  each  other.— 
Sensuality  and  tyranny  equally  marked  the 
character  of  our  eighth  Henry.  Shall  we 
then  wonder,  if,  under  Lewis,  feasts  at  Ver- 
sailles, which  eclipsed  all  former  splendor, 
and  decorations  at  Trianon  and  Marli,  which 
exhausted  art  and  beggars  invention,  were 
the  accompaniments  to  tlie  flight,  despair, 
and  execution  of  the  Hugonots?  So  exact- 
ly did  luxury  keep  p«Ge  with  intolerance, 
and  voluptuousneu  with  cruelty. 

Even  many  of  the  generally  admired  qual- 
ities of  Louis,  which  assumed  the  air  of  more 
solid  virtues,  were  not  sterling.  His  reso- 
lution and  spirit  of  perseverance  were  noth- 
ing-better  than  that  obstinacy  and  self-suffi- 
ciency, which  are  the  common  attributes  of 
ordinary  characters.  Yet,  this  pride  and 
stubbornness  were  extolled  in  the  measure 
they  were  persisted  in,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  evils  of  which  they  were  the  cause  :  and 
his  parasites  never  failed  to  elevate  these  de- 
fects to  the  dignity  of  fbrtKnde,  and  the 
^raiteof  flrrtmesf. 


CHAP.  XXVU. 

Farther  ohserwUUmt  on  Louis  XIV.  An 
exanUnaium  of  the  ciaimM  qf  those  princes 
who  have  obiuned  the  ofrpeUaUon  of  the 
great. 

Ir  considering  the  character  of  Louis 
XiV.  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  we  are  led  by 
the  imposing  appelmtion  of  the  oreat^ 
which  has  bMn  conferred  on  this  monarch, 
to  inquire  how  far  a  passion  for  shows  and 
pageants  ;  a  taste  for  magnificence  and  the 
polite  arts ;  a  fbndnen  for  war,  the  tbeatra 
of  which  he  contrived  to  make  a  scene  of  the 
most  luxurious  accommodation ;  together 
with  a  jMiofuse  and  undistingnishing  liberali- 
ty, entitled  Louis  to  that  appellation,  which 
would  seem  to  imply  the  possession  of  all  the 
heroic  qualities,  or  which  he  appears  to  havo 
been  utterly  destitute. 

We  are  aware  that  the  really  heroic  rir^ 
tues  arc  growing  into  general  disesteem.— 
ne  age  ff  chivalry  u  gone !  said  a  great 
genius  of  our  own  time  ;  one  who  laboured, 
though  with  less  effect,  to  raise  the  spirit  of 
true  chiyalry,  as  much  as  Cervantes  had 
done  to  lay  the  false.  *•  Theunbou^ht  grace 
of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the 
nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enter- 
prise is  gone  V* 

Selfishness  is  scarcely  more  opposite  to 
true  religion  than  true  gallantry.  Men  are 
not  fond  of  establishing  a  standard  so  much 
aboye  ordinary  practice.  Selfishness  is  be* 
come  so  predominant  a  principle,  especially 
amonf  the  rich  and  luxurious,  that  it  givea 
the  mind  an  uneasy  sensation  to  look  up  to 
models  of  exalted  and  disinterested  virtue- 
Habits  of  indulgence  cloud  the  spiritual  fiac- 
ulties,  and  darken  those  oivans  of  mental 
vision  which  should  oontemmate  troth  with 
unobstructed  distinctness.  Thus,  in  charac- 
ters which  do  not  possess  one  truly  heroio 
virtue,  superficial  qualities  are '  blindly 
adopted  as  substitutes  for  real  grandeur  A 
mind. 

But,  in  pursuing  our  inq|uiry  into  the 
claims  of  those  princes  who  nave  acquired 
the  title  of  the  great,  many  difficulties  oc- 
cur It  requires  not  only  clearness  of  sights 
but  niceness  of  position  to  enable  us  to  dn* 
termine.— Perhaps  the  fifty  years  wliich  the 
church  of  Rome  wisely  ordained  should 
elapse,  before  she  albws  inouiries  to  be 
made  into  the  characters  of  ner  intended 
saints,  previous  to  their  canonisation,  pMS 
away  to  an  opposite  purpose  in  the  caae  oC 

*  We  csnnot  ptss  over  the  briUtsnt  pssssgsof 
Mr.  Burke,  of  which  this  b  a  part,  witnout  MX* 
ardin^  s  censure  on  the  sentiment  which  cIoms  il. 
He  winds  up  the  paismph  by  ssseiting,  thsit  m^  ' 
der  the  old  system,  *  vice  itself  lost  halfits  evil  hf  ■ 
losing  sll  its  ^roesaees.*    Surely  one  of  the  grsii ; 
dangers  of  vice  is  its  aHraciiv€nsss,    Now,  is  ae^  . 
ffrossness  rsther  repalsive  thsn  attractive?     8e 
thouffht  the  Spsrtsns,  when  they  exposed  their 
drunken  slaves  to  the  eyes  of  their  childrea.    Had 
Mr.  Burke  ssid,  thst  those  who  add  grossaess  to  |l;  ~ 
make  it  more  odious,  it  would  have  been  jost.    I7ot' 
so^  when  he  declares  that  its  thsmco  mitigates  the 
evil. 
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t  princes ;  and  the  tame  period 
I  required  to  make  a  saint  would 
unmake  a  hero,  and  thus  annul 
humous  possession  of  tliat  claim, 
any  living  kings  hare  put  in  for  (be 
ht  irreot. 

all  that  we  are  able  to  collect  of  the 
r  <fo  obscure  a  period,  it  must  be  al- 
lat  the  emperor  Charlemagne  ap- 
haTe  bad  bigiier  claims  to  this  ap 
^  than  mitny  on  whom  we  have  been 
(led  to  bestow  it.  But,  while  this  il* 
conqueror  gallantly  defeated  the 
d  pagan  prince  and  his  Saxons; 
orerthrew  their  temples,  destroyed 
Hts,  and  abolished  thieir  worship  ; — 
i  made  kings  in  ooecoDOtry,  and 
another ;  while  he  seems  to  hare 
i  with  justice,  as  well  his  hereditary 
IS  those  which  he  obtained  by  the 
while,  in  a  subsequent  engagement 
nme  pagan  prince,  he  not  only  oh- 
esh  conauests,  but  achieved  tlie  no- 
tery  of  nringing  his  captive  to  em- 
iTMtianity,  and  to  become  its  zeal- 
idler ;  while  he  vigorously  executed, 
bT  peace,  those  laws  which  he  en- 
m  m  the  tnuinlt  of  war ; — and  while 
he  great  restorer  and  patron  of  let- 
igh  ne  could  not  write  his  name  ; — 
•,  as  Alfred  is  the  boast  of  the  En^- 
having  been  the  founder  of  their 
fao  bv  some  of  his  laws,  so  the 
•Krioe  to  Charlemagne  the  glory 
I  iiiggeated,  by  those  learned  con- 
wliich  he  commanded  to  bo  held  in 
■ce,  the  first  idea  of  their  acade- 
teiences  and  letters ;-— while  he 
9  possess  the  true  notion  of  royal 
BBce,  by  employing  it  chiefly  as  a 
iMtninient  ;*  and  though,  for  his 
■Bfita,  the  ancient  Romans  would 
bed  him,  and  the  French  historians 
mw€  done  little  less  : — yet,  this  de- 
r  fMipinism,  this  restorer  of  learn- 
iniider  of  cities,  laws,  schools,  col- 
sd  churches,  by  the  unprovoked 
inemr  five  thousand  Saxons,  for  no 
I  tbeir  allegiance  to  their  own  le- 
prmce,  must  ever  stand  excluded, 
Iviftian  censor,  from  a  complete 
Mliftfld  rq^t  to  the  appellation  of 
;  a  title  to  which  the  pretensions  of 
^  seem  to  have  been,  of  all  princes, 
qDCationablc 

■  we  dismiss  the  character  of  Char- 
frithont  producing  him  as  a  fresh 
iT  tlie  political  mischief  arising  from 
UTioM  of  princes.  The  licentious- 
ly monarch's  conduct  proved  an 
Ijl  injarj  to  the  state,  the  number  of 
fcMren  which  he  left  behind  him, 
I  occasion  of  long  contentions  re- 
Im  &Mnoa  of  the  empire. 
I  Ito  respects  the  emperor  Charles 
iH  a  considerable  claim  to  the 
(Iteat,  irhfle  yet  there  is  an  invinci- 

a  extraordinary  sccoont    of  Charle- 
reception  of  ihc  ambassadors 
ef  th«  Ei«t. 


ble  flaw  in  his  title. — So  eminent  in  the  fieUl 
as  to  have  equalled  the  most  skilful,  and  tu 
have  vanquished  the  most  successful  gene- 
rals of  his  age.  -So  able  in  ilie  cabinet,  that 
he  formed  his  plans  with  as  much  wisdom, 
deliberation,  and  foresight,  as  he  afterwards 
executed  them  with  promptitude  and  vigor; 
and  constaotly  manifesting  a  prudence  which 
secured  his  su^ieriority  over  his  pleasure- 
loving  cxintemporaries,  the  unguarded  Fran- 
cis, and  the  jovial  Henry.  But  his  principal 
claim  to  greatness  arises  from  that  species  of 
wisdom,  which  his  admirable  historian  allowa 
him  to  have  possessed  in  the  highest  degree ; 
that  Mcience  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  most 
important  in  a  monarch,  '  the  eiact  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  and  the  great  art  of  adapt- 
ing their  talents  to  the  departments  which  he 
allotted  them.  So  that  he  employed,'  contin- 
ues Robertson,  *  no  general  in  the  field,  no 
minister  in  tlie  cabin  t,  no  ambassador  to  a 
foreign  court,  no  governor  of  a  province, 
whose  abilities  were  inadequate  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  him.'  Yet,  the  grandeur  of  Charles, 
consisted  entirely  in  the  capacity  ef  his  mind, 
without  any  consonant  qualities  of  the  heart. 
And  it  was  the  misfortune  of  this  renowned 
politician  and  warrior  to  fail  of  the  charac- 
ter of  true  greatness,  alike  when  he  purtned, 
and  when  he  renounced  human  glor^ ;  to 
err,  both  when  he  sought  happiness  in  the 
turmoil  of  war  and  lolitics,  and  when  heat 
last  looked  for  it,  in  ttie  quiet  shelter  of  re- 
ligious retreat  In  the  latter,  his  object  wai 
indeed  fw  more  pure ;  but  his  pursuit  was 
almost  equally  mistaken.  In  the  bustKnip 
scenes  of  life,  he  was  sullen,  cruel,  insidiooi, 
malignant ;  the  terror  of  mankind  by  hia 
ambition,  the  scourge  of  protestantism  by  his 
intolerance  In  his  solitude  he  was  the  tor» 
mentor  of  himself,  by  unhappily  mistaking 
superstitious  observances  ibr  repentance, 
and  uncommanded  austerities  for  religion. 

Who  can  figure  to  himself  a  more  tralv 
pitiable  state,  than  that  of  a  capacious  mind, 
which,  after  a  lone  possession  of  the  pleni- 
tude of  power,  and  an  unlxranded  field  for 
the  indulgence  of  ambition,  begins  to  dis- 
cover the  vanity  of  its  loftiest  aims,  and  ac- 
tually resolves  to  renounce  its  parRiits,  but 
without  substituting  in  its  steao  any  nobler 
object,  without  replacing  the  discarded  at- 
tachment with  any  better  pursuit,  or  any 
higher  hope  ?  To  abandon  what  may  almost 
he  called  the  empire  of  this  worid,  without 
a  well-grounded  expectation  of  happiness  in 
the  world  to  come  !  To  renounce  the  full- 
blown honours  of  earthly  glory,  without  aoT 
reasonable  hope  of  that  ^\ory  which  &deu 
not  away  ;  this  nerhaps  is,  of  all  human  cxm* 
diiions,  that  which  excites  the  deepest  com- 
miseration in  the  bosom  of  a  Christian ! 

There  are  few  things  which  more  striking- 
ly evince  the  value  of  true  religioo,  than 
the  despondency  and  misery  experienced  by 
great,  but  perverted  minds,  when  after  a 
long  and  successful  course  of  arobitioD,  they 
are  thus  brought  to  a  deep  fiseliiig  of  its 
emptiness.  Alexander  weeping  fiir  more 
worlds !  Dioclesian  weary  of  that  imperial 
power,  which  bad  been  exercised  in  acts  of 
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trminy   aod    penecution;   abdjcatinf^  his  ter  produced  on  the  most  eoormous  empire 

throne,  and  retiringf  to  labour  in  a  little  ^r-  in  the  irorld,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  monarch, 

den  at  Salona    forgettioe  that  solitude  re-  ancient  or  modem,  who  could  produce  a 

quires  innocence  to  make  it  pleasant,  and  fairer  claim  to  the  title  o»'  ^reat,  than  Peter 

piety  to  make  it  profitable  !   And  though  the  the  first,  emperor  of  Russia.     It  was  said  of 


retreat  was  roluntarj,  and  though  he  deceiv- 
ed himself  in  the  first  moments  of  novelty, 
by  declaring  that  he  found  more  pleasure  m 
cultivating  cabbages,  than  in  governing 
Rome ;  yet,  he  soon  gave  the  lie  to  this  boast, 
by  termmatiog  his  life  in  a  way  more  cou- 
genial  to  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
■pent,  by  poison,  or  madness,  or,  as  some  as- 
sert, by  both! — The  emperor  Charles,  after 
having,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  alarmed 
and  ag-itated  Europe  by  his  restless  ambition, 
yet,  just  when  its  objects  were  accomplish- 
ed, flying  to  a  gloomy  retreat,  devoting  him- 
self to  severe  austerities,  and  useless  self- 
discipline,  and  m-jurnfully  acting  the  weak, 
but  solemn  farce  of  his  own  living  funeral ! 

How  does  the  reflecting  mind  regret  that 
these  great,  but  misguided  princes,  Cliarles 
especially,  in  wlmse  heart  deep  remorse 
seems  to  have  been  awakened,  should  fail 
finally  of  that  only  consolation  which  could 
have  poured  balm  into  their  aching  bosoms, 
and  administered  relief  to  their  lacerated 
consciences  !  Had  Charles,  instead  of  clos- 
ing his  days  with  ignorant  and  bigotted 
monks,  been  surrounded  by  enlightened 
Christians,  they  would  have  prevented  his 
attempting  to  heal  his  wounded  spirit  by 
fruitless  and  unexpiating  self-inflictions.  In- 
stead of  '  laying  this  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul,'  he  might  have  been  1^  to  sound  and 
rational  repentance  His  weary  and  heavy- 
laden  spirit  miThthave  been  conducted  thith- 
er, where  alone  true  rest  is  to  be  found.  He 
might  have  been  directed  to  the  only  sure 
source  of  pardon  for  sin,  and  have  closed  his 
l^uiltyand  perturbed  life  with  a  hope  full  of 
immortality.  Peace  might  have  been  restor 
ed  to  his  mind,  not  by  lessening  his  sense  of 
bis  own  offences,  but  on  the  onlv  true 
ground,  by  exalting  the  mercies  of  God,  as 
disptafed  in  the  Christian  dispensation. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there 
seems  to  be  something  sublime  in  the  motive 
of  his  abdication,  as  far  as  related  to  him- 
self. Tet,  might  he  not  far  better  have  made 
his  peace  with  heaven,  by  remaining  on  a 
throne,  where  he  would  have  retained  the 
power  of  making  some  compensation  to  the 
world,  for  the  wrongs  which  he  had  done  it ; 
and  of  holding  out  his  protection  to  the  re- 
formed f;iith,  of  which  he  had  been  so  unre- 
lenting an  enemy,  and  to  which  his  dying 
sentiments  are  suspected  to  have  been  favour- 
able » 

•  From  a  view  of  such  striking  examples, 
one  important  lesson  is  held  out  to  princes,  in 
the  bloom  of  life,  who  have  vet  their  path  to 
choose  in  the  world  that  lies  before  them.  It 
is  this.— Though  it  is  good  to  repent  of  ambi- 
tion and  injustice,  it  is  still  better  never  to 
liave  been  guilty  of  either. 

If  we  were  to  estimate  the  true  ^^reatness 
of  a  prince,  not  so  much  by  tfie  virtues  at- 
tached to  his  own  personal  character,  as  by 


Augustus,  that  he  had  found  Rome  built  of 
brick,  and  had  left  it  of  marble.  It  may  be 
said,  with  more  truth  of  Peter,  that  he  found 
Muscovy  a  land  of  savages,  and  left  it  a  land 
of  men ;  of  beings  at  least  rapidly  advancing, 
in  consequence  of  his  exertions,  to  that  char* 
acter. 

This  monarch  eariy  gave  many  of  those 
sure  indications,  of  a  greut  capacity,  which 
consist  in  catching  from  the  most  trivial  cir- 
cumstances hints  for  th?  most  important  en- 
terprises. The  casual  sight  of  a  Dutch  ves- 
sel from  a  summer  house  un  one  of  his  lakes, 
suggested  at  once  to  his  creative  mind  the 
first  idea  of  the  navy  of  Russia. — The  acci- 
dental discourse  of  a  foreigner,  of  no  gpreat 
note,  in  which  he  intimateid  that  there  were 
countries  in  a  state  of  knowledge,  light,  and 
comfort,  totally  dissimilar  to  the  barbarism 
and  misery  of  Russia,  kindled  in  the  czar  an 
instantaneous  wish  to  see  and  judge  of  this 
difi*ereoce  for  himself ;  not  merely  as  a  mat- 
ter of  curiosity,  but  with  a  resolution  to  brinr 
home  whatever  advantages  he  might  find 
abroad.  With  the  same  instinctive  great- 
ness, his  natural  dread  of  the  sea,  which  was 
extreme,  was  made  at  once  to  give  way, 
when  voyages  of  improvement  were  to  be 
made  abroad,  or  a  marine  established  at 
home. 

Having  resolved  to  procure  for  his  countrj 
this  necessary  instrument  of  strength  and  de- 
fence, a  navy  ;  fired  by  true  genius  and  gen- 
uine patriotism,  he  quitted  for  a  time  his 
throne  and  country,  not  like  Scsostris,  Alex- 
ander, or  Caesar,  to  despoil  other  nations, 
but  \o  acquire  the  best  means  of  improving^ 
his  own.  Not  like  Nero,  to  fiddle  to  the 
Athenians ;  not  like  Dioclesiaa  to  raise  cole- 
worts  in  Dalmatia  ;  not  like  Charles  V.  to 
bury  himself  in  a  monastic  cell  in  Spain,  tor- 
turing his  body  for  the  sins  of  his  soul ;  not 
like  Christina,  to  discuss  at  Rome,  and  in- 
trigue at  Versailles ;— but  havine  formed  the 
grand  design  of  giving  laws,  civilization,  and 
commerce  to  his  vast  unwieldy  territory; 
and  being  aware  that  the  brutal  ignorance 
of  his  barbarous  subjects  wanted  to  be  botb 
stimulated  and  instructed  ;  he  (quitted  his 
throne  for  a  time  only  that  he  might  return 
more  worthy  to  fill  it.  He  travelled  not  to 
feast  his  eyes  with  pictures,  or  his  ears  with 
music,  nor  to  dissolve  his  mind  in  pleasuresi 
but  to  study  laws,  politics,  and  arts.  Not 
only  to  scrutinize  men  and  manners  with 
the  eye  of  a  politician,  which  would  have 
sufficed  for  a  monarch  of  a  polished  state  ; 
but,  remembering  that  he  reig^ned  oyer  a 
people  rude,  even  in  the  arts  of  ordinary  life, 
be  magnanimously  stooped,  not  only  to  studv, 
but  to  practise  them  himself.  He  not  oolj. 
examined  docks  and  arsenals  witli  the  ere  of. 
an  engineer,  but  laboured  in  them  with  the 
hand  of  a  mechanic.  He  was  a  carpenter  in 
Holland,  a  shipwright  in  Britain,  a  pilot  in- 
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lirely  everv  stalioD  id  the  amiv  from 
tM  drammer  to  the  ^neral ;  intendinfr  here- 
by to  fire  bis  pmod  and  ignorant  nobihiy  a 


Innrs.    The  kinjt  of  England,  apprised  of  hi«  i  A  remark,  indeed,  which  Peter  had  the  hoD« 
ttrte»  eoterfainitl  him.   not  with  a  masquer-  -c^sty  and  giwd  senne  to  make,  hut  witliout 
rie,  but  with  a  naval  combat      Previous  to  ,' having  the  magnanimity  to  f>rorit  by  hit  own 
tMk  he  had  entered  upon  hit  militaiy  career  I  observation.     Ilappy  for  society   tliat  such 
ii  Rostia,  where  he  set  out  by  taking  the  I  instruments  are  raided  up !    Happy  were  it 
bweit  sitnation  in  his  own   regiment,  and    for  themselves,  if  a  still  higher  principle  di- 
I    wmid  accept  of  no  rank,  but  as  he  obtained  I  rected  their  exertions ;  and  if,  in  so  e^seo- 
it  by  deserving  it     Accordingly,  he  filled    tially  serving  mankind,  they- afforded  a  rea- 
sonable ground  of  hope,  that  they  had  saved 
themselves ! 
This  monarch,  who  like  Alei[ander,  per- 
liviag  lemon,  that  desert  was  the  only  true    petnated  his  name  by  a  superb  city  which  he 
raid  to  military  distinctions.  |  built :  who  rciiued   barbarism  into   policy. 

We  most  not  determine  on  the  greatness  of  |  who  so  far  tamed  the  rugged  eeoiusof  an  al- 
a«orereign>characterentirely  by  the  degree 'most  polar  clime,  as  not  only  to  plant  arts 
of  cirilizatioD.  morals,  and  knowledge,  which  I  and  manufactures,  but  colleges,  academies^ 
Ui  people  may  be  found  to  have  reached  after  I  libraries,  and  observatories,  in  that  frozen 
his  death :  biit,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  { (wil*  which  had  hitherto  scarcely  given  any 
bif  character,  we  must  exactly  appreciate  i  signs  of  intellectual  life !  who  improved,  not 
the  state  in  which  he  found,  as  well  as  thai  ;  only  the  condition  of  the  people,  but  the 
m  which  be  iefl  them.  For  tlioiigh  they  i  |^tate  of  the  church,  and  considembly  raised 
nty  be  still  far  behind  the  subjects  of  neigh- .its  religion,  which  was  before  scarcely 
bfloriDfr  states,  yet  that  measure  of  progress  !  Christianity ; — i  his  founder,  this  patriot,  this 
which  they  will  have  made,  under  such  a'""'  *'       "* 

Boaarch  as  Peter,  will  reflect  greater  hon- 
OTroa  the  king,  than  will  be  due  to  the 
Miticigu  of  a  much  more  improved  people, 
who  finds  them  already  settled  in  habits  of 
tomcy  and  order,  and  in  an  advanced  state 
of  arts,  manners  and  knowledge. 

Theceoius  of  Peter  was  not  a  visionary 
gcmiis,  indulging  romantic  ideas  of  chimeri- 
cal perfcrtion,  but  it  was  a  great  practical 
nadeivOHiding,  realizing  by  its  energy  what- 
evtr  bn  genius  had  conceived.     Patient  nn- 
^dificalties.  cheerful  even  under  the  loss 
•f  battle*,  from  the  conviction  that  the  rough 
Its,  with  which  he  must  herea(\er 
bis  way  to  victory,  could  only  learn  to 
bv  bein?  first  defeated,  he'consider- 
€very  action  in  which  he  was  worsted, 
1  scImdoI  for  his  barbarians.     It  was  this 


« 


reformer,  was  himself  intemperate  and  vio- 
lent, sensual  and  cruel,  a  slave  to  passions 
and  appetites  as  gross  as  could  have  been  in- 
dulged by  the  rudest  of  his  Muscovites  be- 
fore he  had  civilized  them ! 

If  the  true  grandeur  of  a  prince  consists 
not  in  adding  to  his  territory  by  conquest ; 
not  in  enriching  it  by  plunder :  not  in  adorn- 
ing it  by  treasures  wrung  from  tlie  hard  band 
of  industry  ;  but  in  converting  a  neglected 
waste  into  a  cultivated  country  ;  in  peopling 
and  rendering  fruitful  a  land  desolatea  bj 
long  calamities ;  in  preserving  peace  in  his 
small  state,  when  all  the  great  states  of  Eu- 
rope were  ravaged  by  war ;  in  restoring 
plenty  to  a  famished  people,  and  raising^  a 
depressed  nobility  to  affluence  ;  in  paymg 
the  debts  of  a  ruined  gentry,  and  giving  por- 
tions to  their  daughters  ;  in  promoting  vir- 
nnder  failures,  which  paved  j  *"e,  literature,  and  science ;  in  making  it  the 
for  the  deciMve  victorv  at  Pultowa.  I  whole  object  of  his  reign  to  render  his  tub- 


eonniramation  of  his  military  character 
oondnct  to  the  Swedish  officers,  his  pri- 
sras  such  as  would  have  done  honour 
'  tin  general  of  the  most  polished  stnte. 

A  manifested  another  indisputable  proof 
;  |f  cmtness  in  his  constant  preference  of 
to  splendor,  and  in  his  indifference  to 
and  decoration.  The  qualities  which 
prince  threw  away,  as  beneath  the  at- 
of  a  great  mind,  were  precisely  such 
m  tinsel  hero  would  pick  np,  on  which  to 
M  the  reputation  of  greatness.  The 
^jitmh  and  parings  of  Peter  would  make  a 

I  ^  With  this  truly  vigorous  and  original  mind, 
'  ^Hbaa  alnmst  unparalleled  activity  and  zeal, 
{  MWantlr  devoted  to  all  the  true  ends  which 


rSJialriot  king*  will  ever  keep  in  view — it  is 
[ :  gfct  too  obvious,  why  the  emperor  Peter 


of  completely  deserving  the  title  of  the 
Tliis  monarch  presents  a  fresh  ex- 
ation  of  the  doctrine  which  we  have 
^^aaueutly  brought  forward,  the  use  which 
Atrisance  makes  of  erring  men  to  accom- 
p^  great  purposes.  He  affords  a  melan- 
^%  imtaoce  bovf  far  a  prince  *  may  re- 
fcpiaa  peonle.  -wilhour  reforming  himself.* 


jects  richer,  happier,  and  better  than  he 
found  them  ;  in  declaring  that  he  wrnUdnot 
reis:n  a  moment  longer  than  he  thought  he 
amid  he  doing  good  to  his  people^'^  then  was 
Leopold,  sovereign  of  the  small  dukedom  of 
Lorrain,  more  justly  entitled  to  tlie  appella- 
tion of  the  great,  than  the  Alexanders,  the 
CzBsars,  and  the  Louises,  who  filled  the  pa^ 
of  history  with  praises,  and  the  world  with 
teara.* 

If  Gustavus  Adolphus  puts  in  his  undispu- 
ted claim  to  the  title  of  the  great,  it  it  not 
merely  on  the  ground  of  his  glorious  victo- 
ries at  the  battles  of  Leipsic  and  Lutzen«  but 
because  that  amid.<it  the  din  of  anns,  and  the 
tumult  of  those  battles,  he  was  never  divert- 
ed from  snatching  some  portion  of  every  day 
for  prayer,  and  reading  ttie  Scriptures.  It  is 
becauHe,  with  all  his  high  spirit,  lie  was  so  fai* 
from  thinking  that  it  derogated  from  the 
dignity  of  a  gentleman,  or  Uie  honour  of  an 
officer,  to  refuse  a  challenge,  that  he  punish- 
ed with  death  whoever  presumed  to  decide  a 
quarrel  with  tlie  sworci ;  to  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  which,  be  made  a  law  that  all  dib- 
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pates  should  be  settled  by  a  court  of  hoo- !  and  bumble  almost  all  tbe  slates  of  Europe, 

our.*    He  deserved  the  appellatioo  oigrttU^  \  —if  this  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  that  pane- 

when  be  wished  to  carry  commerce  to  tbe  g^yrist  a  proof  of  greatness;  in  tbe  eye  of 


West  Indies,  that  he  mig^ht  carry  tliither  al- 
so by  those  means,  tlie  pure  doctrines  of  the 
reformation.  He  deserved  it,  when  he  invi- 
ted by  an  edict  all  the  persecuted  protect- 
ants from  every  part  of  Europe,  to  an  asy- 
lum in  Sweden,  offerings  them  not  only  an 
immunity  from  taitcs,  but  full  pcrmistiion  to 
return  home  when  the  troubles  of  their  re- 
spective countries  should  be  healed. 


rcaiion  and  humanity,  such  a  course  or  con- 
duct wiil  rather  appear  insolence,  injustice, 
and  oppress^ion.  Yet,  as  such  irreligious  au- 
thors cofumonly  connect  the  idea  of  glory 
with  that  of  success,  they  tliemsclvcs  ought 
not  to  vindicate  it  even  on  their  own  princi- 
ple of  erpediencff ;  since  this  passion  for  fakse 
glory,  carried  to  the  last  excess,  became,  at 
length,  t>ie  means  of  stirring  up  the  other  £a- 


When  such  was  the  union  of  piety  and  !  ropean  powers  ;  the  result  of  whose  confed- 
beroism  in  the  rallant  monarch  uimself,  it  eracy  terminated  in  the  di&grace  of  Louis, 
was  tbe  less  wonderful  to  find  the  same  rare  If  ever  this  vain-|^lorious  pnnce  appeared 
combination  in  the  associates  of  his  triumphs,  j  truly  grent,  it  was  m  his  dying  speech  to  his 
Hence  the  pious  medUatiims  of  tlie  celeb ra- !  infant  successor,  when,  taking  him  in  bia 
ted  leader  of  the  Scotch  brigadef  m  the  ser-  i  arms,  he  magnanimously  intreated  him  not 
▼ice  of  Gustavus !  Compositions  of  which  j  to  follow  his  example,  in  bis  love  of  wars  and 
would  be  scarcely  a  discredit  to  a  father  of  j  his  taste  for  expense ;  exhorting  him  to  fix!* 
tbe  church,  and  which  exalts  his  character  i  low  moderate  counsels,  to  fear  Uod,  redooe 


at  highly  in  a  religious  and  moral  view,  as  it 
was  raised,  by  his  bravery  and  skill  in  war, 
in  the  annals  of  military  glorv. 

If  Alexander  deserved  the  title  in  question, 
it  was  when  be  declared  in  a  letter  to  his  im- 
mortal master,  that  he  ihoughi  it  a  truer  glo- 
ry to  excel  m  knowledge  tfum  in  power.  It 
was  in  that  equally  moral  and  poetical  rep- 
rehension of  those  flatterers  who  had  ascrib- 
ed divine  honours  to  him,  when,  on  the  bleed- 
ing of  his  wounds,  he  said.  Look  i  thU  is  my 
blood  '  Thie  ie  not  that  divine  liquor  *^whi*h 
Homer  epeake,  which  ran  from  the  hand  of 
Venue  when  Diomedea nierred  HI  His  gen- 
erous treatment  of  tbe  family  of  the  conquer- 
ed Darins  was,  perhaps,  eclipsed  by  the 
equally  magnanimous,  and  more  disinterested 
moderation  of  our  own  heroic  Edward  the 
black  prince  to  the  captive  king  of  France. 
This  gallant  prince  seems  to  have  merited, 
without  obtaining  the  appellation  of  the 
great. 

But,  if  splendid  parade,  and  costly  magni- 
ficence be  really  considered  as  unequivocal 
piroo&  of  exalted  greatness,  then  must  the 
Trajans,  the  Gustavuses,  the  Alfreds,  tlie 
Peters,  the  Williams,  and  the  Elizabeths, 
lubmit  their  claims  to  this  appellation  to 
those  of  Louis  XIV.  Louis  himself  must, 
without  contest,  yield  the  padm  of  greatness 
to  pope  Alexander  the  sixth,  and  Caesar  Dor 


the  taxes,  spare  his  subjects,  and  to  do  wh«l- 
ever  he  himself  had  not  done  to  relieve  them. 

In  like  manner,  our  illustrious  Heniy  V. 
in  the  midst  of  his  French  conquests,  con- 
quests founded  on  injustice  (unpopular  u  it 
the  assertion  to  an  English  ear)  never  so  tni* 
ly  deserved  to  be  called  the  great  as  in  that 
beautiful  instance  of  his  reverence  for  the 
laws,  when  he  submitted,  as  prince  of  Walee, 
to  the  magistrate  who  put  him  under  con- 
finement for  some  irregularities  ;  as  wben> 
afterwards,  being  sovereign,  be  not  onl^  per^ 
doncd,  but  commended  and  promoted  him. 

If  ever  Henry  IV.  of  France,  pecniliarljr 
deserved  the  appellation  oi greats  it  was  after 
the  victory  at  cfoutras,  for  that  noble  magnac 
nimity  in  the  ver^  moment  of  conquest, 
which  compelled  a  pious  divine,  then  preseot, 
to  exclaim—*  Happy  and  hig^y  favoured  of 
heaven  is  that  prince,  who  sees  at  bis  feet  bi« 
enemies  bumbled  by  the  band  of  God ;  bit 
table  surrounded  by  bis  prisoners,  his  room 
hung  with  the  ensigns  of  the  vanquished  with* 
out  the  slightest  eraotioo  of  vanity  or  inso- 
lence !  who  can  maintain  in  tbe  midst  of 
such  glorious  successes,  the  same  moderation 
with  which  be  has  borne  the  severest  advec* 
sity  !' — He  deserved  it,  when  as  he  was  be- 
sieging Paris,  which  was  perishing  with  farn* 
ine,  be  commanded  the  besiegers  to  admit 
supplies  to  the  besieged. — He  deserved  it  wk 


gia ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  niust  hide  their  the  battle  of  Irvi,  not  when  be  gallantly  or^ 
diminished  heads,  in  reverence  to  the  living  |  dered  his  soldiers  to  follow  his  white  plnnie, 
exhibitor  of  the  late  surpassing  pomp  and  un-  j  which  would  be  tbe  signal  of  victory,  nor  af- 
jMuralleled  pageantry  in  a  neighbouring  na-  \  terwards  when  that  Ticlory  was  complete  { 
tion,  displayed  in  the  most  gorgeous  and  j  but  it  was,  when  just  before  the  engagemeuC, 


costljr  farce  that  was  ever  acted  before  the 
astonished  and  indignant  world  ! 

If,  to  use  the  very  words  of  the  historian 
and  panegyrist  of  Louis,  <  to  despoil,  disturb, 

*  The  king  of  Frsnce,  at  this  same  uilitar^  peri- 
od, severely  prohibited  dadlinff,  the  practice  of 
which  be  was  so  far  from  consioeriiig  as  an  indica- 
tion of  courage,  that  he  took  a  solemn  oath  to  be- 
stow rewards  on  such  milltanr  men  as  had  the  rmir- 
oge  to  r^/Vue  a  challenge.  It  was  an  indication, 
that  this  prince  understood  wherein  true  magna- 
nimity consisted.  See  olso  sir  Francis  Bacon's 
r-liarffe,  when  attorney  general,  against  duolf>. 

-  Monro. 


he  made  a  solemn  renunciation  of  nis  ovB 
might  and  bis  own  wisdom,  and  submitted 
tbe  event  to  God  in  this  incomparable  prayer* 
*  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  wno  bast  in  Uqr 
hand  all  events ;  if  thou  knowest  that  mj 
reign  will  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  safoty 
of  thy  people ;  if  thou  knowest  that  I  hmm 
no  other  ambition,  but  to  advance  tbe  honour 
of  thy  name,  and  the  good  of  tbe  state,  i^ 
vour,  O  great  God,  the  justice  of  my  armit 
But  if  th^  good  Providence  has  decreed  otb* 
crwise ;  if  thou  scest  that  I  should  prove  oM 
of  those  kings  whom  thou  givest  in  Oiine  as* 
ger ;  take  from  me,  O  merciful  God,  my  liSt 
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crown.  Make  me  this  day  a  sacri- 
hy  will  ;  let  my  death  end  tfie  calam- 
ine country,  and  let  my  blood  be  the 
I  suaJI  be  spilt  in  id  this  quarrel.* — 

O  si  sio  omniA ! 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

KnrviisATTON,'  says  the  sa^cious  Ve- 
*  makes  a  rendy  man.*  It  is  indeed, 
the  practical  ends  of  study.  It  draws 
nrers  of  the  understanding  into  cxor- 
Bd  brings  into  circulation  the  treas- 
hich  the  memory  has  been  amassing. 
nation  will  be  always  an  instrument 
ilarly  important  in  the  cultivation  of 
tlentB  which  may  one  day  be  brought 
tblic  exercise.  And  as  it  would  not 
f  to  start  profitable  topics  of  discourse 
m  the  pupil  and  those  around  her, 
it  inriting  some  little  previous  intro- 
I,  it  might  not  be  useless  to  suggest  a 
preparation  for  the  occasional  diecus 
'  topics,  somewhat  aboye  the  ordinary 
^  bmiliar  intercourse, 
bnrtben  the  memory  with  a  load  of  dry 
r  woald,  on  the  one  hand,  be  dull ;  and 
t  nats  of  poetry ,  which  she  can  have 
Boeaiion  to  use,  would,  on  the  other,  be 
§HamL  But,  as  the  understanding 
b  nd  years  adyance,  might  she  not 
imlly  commit  to  memory,  from  the 
Mhora  in  every  department,  one  select 
%  one  weighty  sentence,  one  striking 
t, «  dich  in  the  hours  devoted  to  soci- 
1  relaxation,  might  form  a  kind  of  the- 
'  ibteresting  conversation  .'  For  in- 
p  m  short  specimen  of  eloquence  from 
or  of  reasoning  from  Barrow ;  a  de- 
ivAectioQ  on  the  analogy  of  religion 
SSHlitiition  of  nature  from  Butler ;  a 
llchftracter  from  Clarendon ;  a  max- 
mdeoce  from  the  proverbs ;  a  pre- 
f  gorermnent  from  Bacon ;  a  moral 
nt  finom  the  Rambler ;  a  passage  of 
ft  butory  from  Plutarch ;  a  sketeh  of 
il  nmuiers  from  Goldsmith's  Trayel- 
•f  indiTidual  character  from  the  Van- 
HnnMB  Wishes :  an  aphorism  on  the 
Mfft  of  riches  form  Seneca,  or  a  para- 
OB  the  wealth  of  nations  from  Adam 
;  m  rule  of  conduct  from  sir  Matthew 
•r  m  sentiment  of  benevolence  from 
itfiKNi ;  a  deyout  contemplation  from 
HtU,  or  a  principle  of  taste  from 
iu ;  an  opinion  on  the  law  of  nations 
'■Itel,  or  on  the  law  of  England  from 


;  rnny  one  of  the  topics,  thus  sug- 
hf  the  recitation  of  a  single  passage. 
la  (^rroond  of  a  short  rational  con- 
iOBv  wiuont  the  formality  of  debate, 
eoiemiity  of  an  academical  disputa- 
Peieooi  naturally  get  a  custom  of 
f  wtth  more  sedulous  attention,  when 
Kpeet  to  be  called  upon  to  produce 
lilaaoe  of  what  they  have  read  ;  and 
V  lo  pterent  desultory  and  unsettled 
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habits,  it  would  be  well  on  these  occasion*, 
to  tie  tlie  mind  down  to  the  one  betoctcd  top- 
ic, and  not  to  allow  it  to  wander  from  tne 
point  under  consideration.  This  practice, 
bteadily  observed,  would  strengthen  the  fac- 
ulties of  thinking,  and  rcnsoning,  and  con- 
sequently highly  improve  the  powers  of  con- 
versation. 

Of  books,  a  considerable  number,  besides 
those  in  the  foregoing  passage,  has  already 
been  suggested  But,  tnough  we  have  v€m- 
tured  to  recommend  many  works  which 
seemed  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  present 
purpose,  we  do  not  presume  to  point  out  any 
thing  like  a  systematic  course  of  reading. 
This  will  be  arranged  by  far  abler  jndges, 
especially  in  that  most  important  instance, 
the  choice  of  books  of  divinity.  In  a  lan- 
guage so  abounding  as  the  English  in  the 
treasures  of  theological  composition,  the 
difficulty  will  consbt.  not  in  unding  much 
that  is  excellent,  but  in  selecting  that  which 
unites  the  most  excellencies. 

Of  elementary  books  which  teach  the  first 
rudiments  of  Christianity,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  best  use  has  been  already  made.  In 
aid  of  these,  the  deepest  and  most  impres- 
sive knowledge  will  be  communicated  to  the 
mind,  by  familiar  colloquial  explanation  of 
every  portion  of  Scripture,  daily,  as  it  is 
read.  Such  an  habitual,  and,  at  tlie  same 
time,  clear  and  simple  exposition,  would 
tend  to  do  away  the  most  material  of  those 
difficulties,  and  obscurities,  with  which  the 
sacred  writing^  are  charged,  and  which  are 
pleaded  as  a  reason  for  not  putting  them,  in 
their  genuine  form,  into  the  hands  of  youthl 
There  is  no  book  whatever,  which  affords 
more  matter  for  interesting  and  animated 
conversation,  and  for  variety,  there  is  no 
book  which  is  at  all  comparable  to  it.  It 
were  to  be  wished,  that  tne  sacred  volume 
were  not  too  generally  made  to  give  way  to 
histories  and  expositions  of  the  Bible.  These 
last  are  excellent  subordinate  aids  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  they  are  sometimes  almost 
exclusively  adopted,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
Bible  itself.  Thus  the  mere  facts  and  inci- 
dents being  retained,  separated  from  the 
doctrines,  sentiments,  and  precepts  wbicli, 
like  a  golden  thread,  run  through  every  part 
of  the  nisfory,  and  are  every  where  interwo- 
ven with  its  texture  ;  and  the  narrative  be- 
ing also  stripped  of  its^venerable  phraseolo- 
gy and  touching  style,  the  Bible  is  robbed  of 
its  principal  charm  ;  and  the  devotional  and 
historical  ideas  being  thus  separated,  the  im- 
pression both  on  the  memory  and  the  feel- 
ings becomes  much  weakened  — Our  re- 
marks on  the  Scripture  itself  we  shall  re- 
serve for  a  future  chapter. 

It  has  been  a  rule  observed  throughout 
this  work,  to  forbear  naming  living  authors, 
except  incidentally  in  one  or  two  instance^. 
This  rule,  which  was  adopted  from  delicacy, 
is  at  present  become  inconvenient,  as  it  pre- 
vents our  giving  highly  merited  commenda- 
tion to  various  religious  works,  of  almost 
every  description  ;  to  critical  as  well  as 
practical  elucidations  of  Scripture ;— to 
treatises  on  the  internal  principles,  and  on 
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the  duties  of  religioD ;  on  the  efficacy,  as 
well  as  the  e?idences,  of  ChristiaDity ; — 
works  not  less  admirable  in  point  of  compo- 
sition, than  estimable  for  their  sobetantial 
worth  ;  and  which  will  inevitably  be  adopt- 
ed, as  the  royal  education  adrances. 

We  would  only  presume  to  offer  one  re- 
mark on  the  study  of  divines,  whether  an- 
cient or  modern.  A  luminous  style,  and  a 
perspicuous  expression,  will  cast  a  lustre  on 
the  brg^hte^t  truths,  and  render  grave  and 
serious  subjects  more  engaging  and  impres- 
sive. To  the  young,  these  attractions  are 
particularly  necessary.  Yet,  in  the  dis 
courses  to  be  perused,  one  principle  of  se- 
lection should  be  observed.  The  graces  of 
lancruagc  sliould  never  be  considered  as  an 
equivalent  for  a  sound  principle.  Disserta- 
tions or  sermons  should  not  be  preferred  for 
having  more  smoothness  than  energy,  for 
being  more  alluring  than  awakening,  nor  be- 
cause they  are  calculated  to  make  the  reader 
satisfied  rather  than  safe.  The  distinguish- 
ing characters  of  Christianity,  both  in  doc- 
trine and  practice,  should  always  be  consid- 
ered as  the  most  indispensable  reouisite — 
For  the  absence  of  the  g^eat  funaamental 
truths  of  our  religion,  no  ingenuity  of 
thought,  no  elegance  of  style,  no  popularity 
of  the  author  can  atone.  A  splendid  diction 
is  a  pleasing  ornament,  but  it  should  never 
be  used  as  an  instrument  for  lowering  the 
standard  of  religious  truth.  Happily  we 
are  not  wanting  in  divines,  living  and  dead, 
who  unite  all  the  required  excellencies. 

Of  moral  writers  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
Neit  to  history,  biography  must  be  consider- 
ed as  useful.  Those  who  have  properly  se- 
lected, and  judiciously  written  the  lives  of 
eminent  persons,  have  performed  the  office 
of  instruction,  without  assuming  the  dignity 
of  instructors.  Well-chosen  and  well-writ- 
ten lives  would  form  a  valuable  substitute 
for  no  small  portion  of  those  works  of  imag- 
ination, wliich  steal  away  the  hearts  and 
time  of  our  youth.  Novels,  were  there  no 
other  objection  to  them,  however  ingenious- 
ly they  may  be  written,  as  they  exhibit  only 
fictitious  characters,  acting*  in  fictitious 
scenes,  on  fictitious  occasions,  and  being 
sometimes  the  work  of  writers,  who  rather 
gtiess  what  the  world  is  than  describe  it  from 
their  own  knowledge,  can  never  give  so  just 
or  vivid  a  picture  of  life  and  manners,  as  is 
to  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  men  who  were 
actual  performers  on  the  great  stage  of  the 
world  We  may  apply  to  many  of  these 
fabricators  of  adventures  what  lord  Bacon 
says,  when  he  regrets  that  philosophers,  ig- 
norant of  real  business,  chose  to  write  about 
legislation,  instead  of  statesmen,  whose  pro 
per  office  it  was. — '  They  make,'  says  he. 
*  imaginary  laws  for  imaginary  common- 
wealths.' 

Of  this  engfaging  species  of  literature, 
biography,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  do 
not  possess  more  lives  of  distinguished  men, 
written  with  a  view  to  moral  instruction,  in 
the  manner  of  those  of  bishop  Burnet,  and 
Isaac  Walton.  The  lives  of  the  bishoo  are 
seriotnlv  instmctive,  as  well  »8  highly  in- 


teresting.   Of  Walton's  it  is  difficnlt  to  say, 
whether  they  are  more  amusing  or  infonn- 
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Voyages  and  travels  will  also  form  a  very 
necessary  class  of  books  ;  but  some  of  the 
more  recent  works  of  this  kind  are  so  inter- 
larded with  infidelity,  and  under  the  mask  of 
ridiculing  popery,  aim  such  mischievous 
side-strokes  at  Christianity  itself;  and  many, 
e&pecially  of  the  modern  French  travels,  are 
exceptionable,  not  only  for  their  impiety,  but 
also  on  so  many  other  accounts,  that  they 
will  rec^uire  to  be  selected  with  the  nicest 
discrimination  Our  own  language,  hower- 
cr,  can  boast  many  valuable  works  of  this 
kind,  which  are  clear  of  these  offences.  Voy- 
ages of  discovery,  though  perhaps  less  inter* 
esting  to  ordinary  readers,  will  be  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  royal  pupil ;  especially  those 
which  have  been  undertaken,  greatly  to  his 
honour,  by  command  of  his  present  majesty, 
and  whictii  contain  the  discoveries  actnally 
made  in  the  hitherto  unexplored  parts  of  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

Telemachut, 

Among  works  of  imagination,  there  are 
some  peculiarly  suited  to  the  royaJ  pupil. 
She  should  never,  it  is  presumed,  peruse  any 
authors  below  those  woo  have  always  beea 
considered  as  standards  in  tlieir  respective 
departments.  With  the  talents  which  she  is 
said  to  possess,  she  will  soon  be  competent  to 
understand  great  part  of  a  work,  which, 
though  it  ranks  in  the  very  first  class  of  this 
species  of  composition,  has,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
fallen  into  unjust  disregard  from  its  having 
been  injudiciously  employed  by  teachers  as 
the  first  book  in  acquiring  the  French  Ian* 
guage.  The  fine  sentiments  which  it  con- 
tains have  been  overlooked,  while  only  the 
facility  of  the  style  has  been  considered.<^ 
Telemachus  is  a  noble  political  ronf>ance,  de» 
lightftil  to  every  reader,  but  specifically 
adapted  to  what  mdeed  was  its  original  ob- 
ject, the  formation  of  a  character  of  a  prinoe. 
It  is  free  from  the  moral  defects  of  the  clas- 
sic poets,  whose  very  deities  are  commonly 
exhibited  with  a  grossness  dangerous  to  tiie 
modesty  of  youth.  Fenekm,  while  with  m 
true  taste,  he  never  puts  any  thing  into  their 
mouths  incompatible  with  the  Grecian  fkble, 
never  fails  to  give  the  imperfect  pagan  niorw 
al  a  tincture  of  Christian  purity.  The  finest 
precepts  are  illustrated  by  the  most  instmet- 
ive  examples ;  and  every  royal  duty  is,  as  it 
were,  personified.  His  morality  is  every 
where  founded  on  the  eternal  principles  of 
truth  and  justice.  He  refers  all  goodness  to 
God,  as  its  origin  and  end.  He  exhibits  % 
uniform  lesson  of  the  duty  of  sacrificing  pri- 
vate interest  to  publk;  good,  and  of  forgettinr 
onrselves  in  the  love  of  our  country.  He 
reconciles  tlie  soundest  policy  with  the  most 
nndeviating  integrity,  and  puts  to  shame 
those,  otherwise  admirable  writers  of  our  owa 
time,  who  have  laboured  to  establish  the  dan- 
gerous doctrine  of  expediency  at  the  expeoie 
of  immutable  justice  and  everlasting  tmtlb 
From  Telemachus  she  will  learn,  thvtthe 
true  glory  of  a  king  is  to  make  his  v^tifH/f 
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bappT ;  that  hii  authority  it  nerer 
10  MCiire  as  wbeD  it  is  founded  oo  the  love 
rfhis  lubjects ;  and  that  the  tame  principles 
which  promote  priTate  ?irtiie,  advance  pub- 
lie  happiness  He  teaches  carefully  to  dis- 
tB|«ish  between  good  and  bad  governments ; 
Mirers  precepts  for  the  philosophical,  the 
Wiiiike,  the  pacific,  and  the  legislative  king ; 
andsbowt  the  comparative  value  of  agricul- 
tne,  of  commerce,  of  education,  and  of  arts ; 
rf  piivaie  justice,  and  of  civil  polity.  His 
tocriptiops,  comparisons,  and  narratives, 
■Mttto  of  being  merely  amusing,  are  always 
■Mie  to  answer  some  beneficial  purpose, 
lad,  at  there  is  no  part  of  public  duty,  so 
there  is  scarcely  any  circumstance  of  private 
eoodnct,  which  has  been  overlooked.  The 
hngfn  of  self-confidence ;  the  contempt  of 
nrtooot  counsels ;  the  perils  of  favouritism ; 
(he  mworthiness  of  ignoble  pursuits ;  the 
■ischieft  of  cKsproportionate  connexions ; 
(he  doty  of  invwlable  fidelity  to  engagements, 
tfaoderatioii  under  the  most  prosperous, 
lad  of  firmness  under  the  most  sidverse  cir- 
cemstanoes ;  of  patience  and  forbearance,  of 
badness  and  gratitude ;  all  these  are  not  so 
■Mb  animadverted  on,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Met  impressive  instances. 

OuUren  love  fiction.    It  it  often  a  mit 

kaftig  taste.    Of  this  taste  Fenelon  has 

ariM  himself,  to  convey,  under  the  elegant 

tfcelteief  the  Greek  mythology,  sentiments 

mA  9iaiOBs  which  mi^t  not  otherwise  so 

nmf  hsie  made  their  way  to  the  heart 

IV  itriGt  maxims  of  government,  and  high 

ttaadai  of  pablic  virtue,  exhibited  in  Tele- 

■echas,  excited  in  the  jealous  mind  of  the 

K^pioir  kiiMr  of  France,  admbd  that  if  those 

aetioaB  shoald  become  popular,  that  work 

ttsald  hereafter  be  considered  as  a  satire  on 

fce  own  conduct  and  goverament,  on  his 

fcaiaea  for  grandeur,  for  pleasure,  for  glory, 

■ri  for  war :  so  that  it  has  been  supposed 

inhable,  that  Fenelon's  theological  works. 

■r  which  he  was  disarraced,  were  only  made 

I  iapetext  for  punisung  him  for  his  political 
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^IhaCyrofNBdia  of  Xenophon  it  maybe 
OBt  of  date  to  recommend ;  but  gen- 
virtue  are  never  antiquated.  This 
J  be  read  with  advantage,  not  as  an 
\y  authentic  history,  which  is  a  more 
doubtful  point,  but  as  a  valuable  moral 
exhibiting  a  lively  image  of  royal  vir- 
and  showing,  in  umost  all  respects, 
a  eorereig^  ought  to  be.— The  princes 
IfXaoophoa  and  of  Fenelon  are  models 
At  *  Prince'  of  Machiavel  is  a  being  ela 
Jpmriy  trained  in  every  art  of  political  and 
"cormption.  The  lives  or  the  pupils 
best  comments  on  the  works  of  the 
ire  authors.    Fenelon  produced  *  Te- 

. ^  J*  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy. — Ma- 

fkiraly  *  II  Principe'  and  Csesar  Borgia ! 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

I  ffaiodkai  et$ay  voritert^  particularly  Ad» 
;  4^  ,  diton  and  Johnson, 

^B  baldly  aay  tpeeies  of  composition  has 
tiMtieb  fmbuc  been  more  lignally  indebt 


v^teana  ttm  periodieaifiteay;  and,  per- 


haps, it  was  only  from  the  British  press,  that 
such  a  publication  could  have  issued.  The 
attempt  to  excite  menial  appetite,  by  fur- 
nishing, from  day  to  day,  intellectual  aliment 
of  such  peculiar  freshness,  must  have  beciu 
fatally  obstructed  by  any  ieaior.s}?  of  bU|)€r- 
mtendance,  or  formality  of  licensiog.  Tho 
abuse  ot  the  press  is  to  be  deplored  as  a  ca- 
lamity, and  punished  as  a  crime.  But  let 
neither  prince  nor  people  forget  the  provi- 
dential blessings  which  have  been  derived 
to  both  from  its  constitutional  liberty.  As 
this  was  one  of  the  invaluable  effects  of  tho 
revolution  in  1688,  so  perhaps  no  other  means 
more  contributed  to  carry  the  blessings  of 
that  period  to  their  consummate  establish- 
ment, in  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick. 

The  two  writers  who  have  most  eminently 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  path  of  liter- 
ature, are  Addison  and  Johnson.  At  a  pe- 
riod when  religion  was  held  in  more  than 
usual  contempt,  from  its  having  been  recent- 
Iv  abused  to  the  worst  purposes  ;  and  when 
the  higher  walks  of  life  still  exhibited  that 
dissoluteness  which  the  profligate  reign  of 
the  second  Charles  had  made  so  deplorably 
foshionable,  Addison  seems  to  have  been 
raised  by  Providence  for  the  double  purpose 
of  improving  the  public  taste,  and  cor- 
recting the  public  morals.  As  the  poivers 
of  the  imagination  had,  in  the  preceding 
period,  been  peculiarly  abused  to  the 
purposesof  vice,  it  was  Addison's  great  ob- 
ject to  show  that  wit  and  impurity  had  no 
necessary  connexion.  He  not  only  evinced 
this  by  his  reasonings,  but  he  so  exemplified 
it  in  his  own  compositions,  as  to  become  in  a 
short  time  more  generally  useful,  by  becom- 
ing more  popular  tlian  any  English  writer 
who  had  yet  appeared.  This  well-earned 
celebrity  he  endeavoured  to  turn  to  the  best 
of  all  purposes  ;  and  his  success  tvas  such  as 
to  prove,  that  genius  is  never  so  advantage- 
ously employed  as  in  tiie  service  of  viriue, 
nor  influence  so  well  directed  as  in  render- 
ing piety  fashionable.  At  this  distance,  when 
almost  all  authors  have  written  tlie  better , 
because  Addison  wrote  first,  and  when  tho 
public  taste  which  lie  refined  has  l>ecome 
competent,  through  that  refinement,  to  criti- 
cise its  benefactor,  it  is  not  easy  fully  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  Addison.  To  do  this, 
ive  must  attend  to  the  progress  of  English 
litemture,  and  make  a  comparison  between 
him  and  his  predecessors. 

Bui  noble  as  the  views  of  Addison  were, 
and  happily  as  be  has,  in  general,  accom- 
plished what  be  intended  ;  the  praise  which 
justly  belongs  to  him  must  be  qualified  by 
the  avowal,  that  it  does  not  extend  to  every 
(iassage  which  he  has  written.  From  the 
pernicious  influence  of  those  very  manners 
which  it  was  his  object  to  correct,  some  de- 
gree of  taint  has  occasionally  affected  hit 
own  pages,  which  will  make  it  necessary  to 
guaro  the  roval  pupil  from  a  wholly  proinis* 
cuous  perusal.  It  is.  however,  but  justice 
to  add,  that  the  few  instances  referred  to, 
however  exceptionable,  are  of  such  a  kind 
at  to  expose  him  to  the  charge  rather  of  in- 
adrertence,  or  moneatary  lavity,  thtA  of 
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an;  unliiedneEi  of  principle,  much  leu  of 
aav  deprsrit;  of  heart. 

Of  ail  llie  periodical  works,  Ihoso  of  John- 
ton,  m  point  of  strict  naii  uadeviating  moral 
purity,  unquesliooably  stand  liig'liest.  Eve- 
ry pB^e  ia  invariably  delicate.  Ii  is,  lliere- 
fbre,  Uie  rare  praise  of  Ibis  aulbor,  thai  the 
most  vigilant  preceptor  may  commit  liia  to- 
luminous  work*  into  the  haods  of  even  his 
female  pupil,  williout  caution,  limilatioD,  or 
reterre  ;  secure  tbat  she  cannot  stumble  on 
a  pemiciou*  sentiment,  or  rise  from  the  pe- 
rusal with  the  tliglilest  taint  of  immorality. 
Even  in  hia  dictionary,  moral  rectitude  has 
not  only  been  scrupulously  mainlained,  but, 
ax  far  as  the  nature  of  the  work  would  ad- 
mit, it  has  been  assiduously  inculcated.  In 
the  authorities  which  he  had  adduced,  he  has 
collected,  with  a  discrimination  which  can 
never  be  enough  admired,  a  countless  multi- 
tude nf  the  most  noble  senleacet  which  Eng- 


od  from  inferior  writers,  when  he  found  xome 
pasiaK«.  which  al  once  served  kit  purpose. 
and  that  of  relit^ion  and  morality  ;  and  also, 
as  he  declared  himself  lent  he  should  risk 
contaminating  the  mind  of  the  student,  by 
rnfcrrini^  him  to  authors  of  more  celebrilv 
but  less  purity.  When  we  reflect  liow  (atal- 
1v  the  unsuspected  title  of  Dii'liiinary  has 
been  rnaile  the  rchkle  for  polluting  princi- 
|>le.  we  shall  feel  the  value  of  tins  extreme 

Still,  however,  while  we  ascribe  to  this 
excellent  author  all  (h.it  is  safe,  and  all  thai 
is  ju.«t,  il  is  [ps^  fmin  Johnion  than  from  Ad- 
di-ion  that  we  derive  the  intere^. ting  lessons 
of  life  and  manners;  that  we  learn  to  trace 
the  exaet  delineations  of  character,  and  lo 
calcb  the  vivid  hoes,  and  varied  tints  of  na- 
ture. It  ia  true,  that  every  ^nlenee  of  the 
more  rcoent  momlist  is  an  aphorism,  every 
paragraph  a  chain  of  maxims  for  (fiiiding 
the  understanding  and  guarding  the  heart. 
But  when  Johnson  describes  cliaractert,  he 
nthereichibilBviceand  virtue  in  theahslract, 
than  real  existing  hnman  being:  while  Ad- 
dison prcspnta  you  with  actual  men  and 
women ;  real  life  figurea,  compounded  of 
the  faults  and  the  excellencina.  the  wisdom 
and  the  weaknesaei'.  the  Tolliea  and  (he  vir 
tuei  of  humanity — Bv  the  A  vara  a,  the  Ebu 
lus.  the  Misellus,  the  Sophron,  the  Zosim^, 
and  the  Viator  of  Jnhnson.  wo  are  inalrucl- 
ed  in  the  aoundeat  truths,  but  we  are  not 
struck  bv  any  vivid  eicmplili cation.  We 
merely  htar  them,  and  we  hear  them  with 
profit,  but  we  dn  not  frnnui  Ihem.  Whereaa. 
with  the  membera  of  the  Spectator's  club  we 
are  luqiuiiiileil.  Johnson's  pcnmnavei  are 
elaborately  carved  figures  that  (ill  the  oicb- 
es  of  the  aalnon:  Addium's  are  the  livinf; 
company  which  animate  it :  Johnsoo'a  havi' 
more  drapery;  Addison's  more  countenance. 
JobDwn'lgrallemcuand  ladiea.  scholars  and 
chambennaidi.  philosophers  and  coqneta,  all 
■rguesylloeisticallv.allconveneia  thosamc 
mrademic  language ;  divide  all  their  senten- 
CM  into  the  tame  triple  memben,  turn  every 
phnMiriOi  the  nine  measured  Mlemnitj, 


'  round  every  period  with  lite  aome  pol- 
1  smoothness.  Addison's  talk  learaeally 
glitly.  think  deeply,  or  prate  flippantly, 
(act  accordance  with  their  character, 
on,  and  habits  of  life- 
hat  reader,  when  he  meet*  with  tbe  de- 
>tion  of  sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  or  Will 
)ble,  or  of  the  Tory  fox-hunter  in  tbe 
sholiler,  does  not  frame  in  hil  own  mind 
iug  image  in  each,  to  which  ever  after 
aliirallj  recurs,  and  on  which  bit  rft- 
iction.  if  we  may  ao  speak,  rather  than 
maKiiiation,  fastens,  aa  on  an  old  inli> 
! !  The  lapse  of  a  century,  indeed,  ham 
ced  a  considerable  change  in  modes  of 
'ession  and  forms  of  behaviour.  Bat 
gh  manners  are  mutable,  hnman  nature 
snnanent.  And  il  can  no  more  b« 
ight  as  A  charf^  against  the  tmth  of 
's  characters  tliat  the  r 


iged,  than  it  can  be  prtxluced  against  tfaa 
raits  of  air  Peter  Lely  and  Vandyck, 
tbe  faahions  of  dress  are  altered.     Tba 


1  character,  like  the  haman  fignre,  ia 
lame  in  all  ages ;  it  is  only  the  exterior 
ihe  coBtume  which  vary.  Grace  of  atti- 
,  exquisite  proportion,  and  alriking  re- 
stance,  do  not  diminish  of  their  fint 
m,  because  ruffs,  peruke*,  lattin  doub- 
and  stashed  sleeves  are  paised  awaj. 
iaon't  characters  ma^  be  likened  to  that 
■etsive  style  of  drawing,  which  give*  tba 
:•  contour  by  a  lew  carele««  strokes  of 
pencil  They  are  rendered  amusing,  by 
g  in  some  slight  degree  caricature* ;  yet, 
I  aocnrate  resemblance,  nothing  is  wan- 
iggravalion.  They  have,  in  short,  that 
ncribable  grace  which  will  always  capti- 
Ihc  reader  in  proportiMi  to  the  delicacy 
is  own  perceptions. 

mong  the  benefiu  which  have  resulted 
I  the  writing*  of  Addison,  tbe  attentioa 
drawn  to  Paradise  Lost  by  his  criticiuna 
not  one  of  the  least.  His  esamioatian 
lat  immortal  work,  the  boast  of  our  isl- 
and of  human  nature,  had  the  merit  of 
luing  the  violence  of  parly- prejudice, 
of  raising  its  fpeat  author  to  an  eminsDce 
le  minds  of  hu  countrymen,  correspon- 
,  to  that  which  he  actually  held,  and  will 
,  on  tlie  scale  of  genius,  till  time  shall  be 


llna  hat  dropt  his  mutle  on  a  post,  iafisriOf 
to  hinuelf,  in  tbclofliaei*  dF  hi*  concap- 
ihe  vsrielT  of  lii*  learning,  ind  tbi  ttmetmc 
veiae ;  biit  the  faUcitv  of  whose  ganiu  It 
urpUBHl  by  the    clcvition  of  hia    piety  t 


r _t  he  fell  tl 

I  a  laVBr'a  heart,  beheld  tbsm  with  a  po«t't 
snd  delineated  thorn  with  ■  painter'*  hand  i— 
ilie  minute  oecuncv  of  hi*  Icmrt  figurea,  (ad 
siquiaite  finiahiog  of  hia  rural  groups,  dtdicfat 
fucy,  umochutliesubhinity  of  his  soMOT 
[eaeiallthemiud  i— that  in  ipile  of  TaDlt*  aad 
igencea,  and  s  few  instaocea  of  nnnaotM 
nty,  he  graliSea  the  judgnwnt  s*  nmcb  at  he 
laDtithBimtgiiutioai  that  he  direct*  tbe  ftd- 
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If  Ibe  critical  writinrs  of  Addison  do  not 

povess  the  acuteness  o?  Drydeo,  or  the  vif^. 

larof  JnhDsoD,  they  are  (kmiliar  and  elegant. 

lod  terve  to  prepare  the  mind  for  more  elab- 

orate  ioTestigation.     If  it  be  objected,  that 

ht  deals  too   much  in  gratuitous  praise  and 

lapie  admiration,  it  may  be  answered,  that 

Ibe  effect  produced  by  poetry  on  the  mind 

cUBOt  always  be  philosophically  accounted 

fer;  and    Acldisoo  iras  too  fair,  and«  in  this 

ioitance,  too  cordial  a  critic  to  withhold  ex- 

praMoos  of  debght.  merely  tiecause  he  cuuld 

Mit  analyse  the  causes  which  produccid  it— 

At  any  rate,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  he  who 

wraCe  Ummc  exquisite  Et»ayn  on  the   P/eas- 

wrm  of  ihe  ima^inatvm^  could  not  be  super- 

Aoial  tbroagh  penary.    It  is  allowed,  that 

the  criticisms  of  Johnnon  are,   in  general, 

mch  more  systematic;  they  possess  more 

dBpth,  as  well  as  more  discrimination  ;  but 

tbey  are  lest  pleasing,  because  they  are  not 

•qoalhr    good  natnred.      Thev    are     more 

iBCtnred  with  party  spirit,  ana  breathe  less 

gnerom  and  Tolantary  admiration.     But  no 

eribe  has  been  more  ^nccessful  in  laying 

opnthe  internal  structure  of  the  poet  ;— 

tbongh  he  now  and  th^n  handles  the  knife 

VTOQghly  as  to  disfigure  what  he  means  to 

&Mct.    His  learning  was  evidently  much 

iecper.  as  well  as  better  digested,  than  that 

cC  A^lisoo,  and  the  energy  of  his  under- 

Hainhag  was  almost  unrivalled.     Fie  there- 

ftire,  iJMovers  a  rare  ability  in  appreciating. 

vitk  Ok  ioand€*tt  and  most  <tagacious  scruti- 

■y<  thepoetrv  of  reason  and  good  sense ;  in 

tof  coB^nsitioQ  of  which,  he  also  excels.  > 

fki  (0  the  leis  bounded  excursions  of  high 

ismgination,  to  the  bolder  achievroents  of 

pore  ioventioo,  he  is  less  just,   because  less 

HBsible.     He  appears  little  alive  to  that 

ipeoifls  of  writing,  whose  felicitie<>  consist  in 

Mseaod  grace,  to  the  floating  forms  of  ideal 

btnty,  to  the  soblimer  fights  of  the  lyric 

■■••  or  to  finer  touches  of  dramatic  excel- 

laot.    He  would  oonseqaently  be  cold  in 

Miapprobatioo,  not  to  say  perverse  in  his 

femoo  of  some  of  these  species  of  beauty, 

rf  which,  in  fact,  his  feelings  were  less  sus- 


He  had,  howerer,  that  higher  perfection 
vUeh  has  been  too  rarely  associated  with 
tee  fiu:olties,  the  most  discerning  taste  and 
fe  liveliest  relish,  for  the  tru<>st  as  well  as 
Iht  noblest  species  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 
#M.  I  mean  that  which  belongs  to  moral 
Mcdlence.  Where  this  was  obvious,  it  not 
•riy  oonqnered  his  aversion,  but  attracted 
Kb  warm  affection.    It  was  this  which  made 

e  the  ardent  eulogist  of  Watts,  in  spite  of 
MM-coofonnity,  and  even  the  advocate 
it  BlKkmore  whom  it  must  have  been  nat- 
tor  hire  to  despise  as  a  bad  poet,  and  to 
at  a  whig.      It  is  this  best  of  tastes 
I  he  also  most  displays  in  that  beautiful 

_^ of  Addison,  to  which  in  the  pres 

. ,  comparison,  it  would  be  injustice  to  both. 

All  fi»  refer  the  reader. 


to  rirtae,  and  the  heart  to  heaven.    Need  we 
tbo  sketch  by  affizingto  it  the  name  of 


His  Tour  to  the  HebridM  exhibits  a  de- 
lightful specimen  of  an  intellectual  traveller, 
who  extracts  beauty  from  barrenness,  and 
buil.'8  up  a  solid  mass  of  instruction  with  the 
mo^t  slender  ^paterials.  He  leaves  to  the 
write*  of  natural  history,  whose  proper  prov- 
ince it  is,  to  run  over  the  worla  in  quest  of 
mosses  and  grasses,  of  minerals  and  fossils. 
Nor  does  he  swell  his  book  with  catalogues 
of  pictures  which  have  neither  novelty  nor 
relevancy  ;  nor  does  he  copy,  from  preceding 
authors,  the  ancient  history  of  a  country  of 
which  we  only  want  to  know  the  existinff 
state  ;  nor  does  he  convert  the  grand  scenes 
which  display  the  wonders  of  the  Creator's 
power  into  doubts  of  his  existence,  or  disbe- 
lief of  his  government :  but  fulfilling  the 
oflBce  of  an  in(}uisitive  and  moral  traveller, 
he  presents  a  lively  and  interesting  view  of 
men  and  things ;  of  the  country  which  he 
visited,  and  of  the  persons  with  whom  he 
conversed.  \nd  though  his  inveterate  Scot- 
tish prejudices  now  and  then  break  out,  his 
spleen  seems  rather  to  have  been  exercised 
against  trees  than  men.  Towards  the  latter, 
his  seeming  illiberality  has  in  reality  moroof 
merriment  than  malice.  In  his  heart  he  re- 
spected that  brave  and  learned  nation  — 
When  he  is  unfair,  his  unfairness  is  often 
mitigated  bv  some  stroke  of  humour,  per- 
haps of  good  humour,  which  effaces  the  im* 
pression  if  his  severity.  Whatever  faults 
mav  be  found  in  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides, 
it  is  no  small  thing,  at  this  period,  to  possess 
a  biiok  of  travels  entirel^r  pure  from  tha 
lightest  touch  of  vanity  or  impurity,  of  leri- 
tyor  impiety. 

'  His  Rasselas  is  a  work  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  roval  pupil ;  and  ttiough  it  paints  hu- 
man life  in  too  dark  shades,  and  dwells  de- 
sDondingly  on  the  unattainableness  of  hnmaa 
happiness,  these  defects  will  afford  excellmt 
occasions  for  the  sagacious  preceptor  to  un- 
fold, through  what  pursuits  life  may  be  made 
happy  by  being  made  useful ;  by  what  su- 
perinduced strength  the  burthens  of  this 
mortal  state  may  becheerfull^r  borne,  and  by 
what  a  glorious  perspective  its  termination 
may  be  brightened. 

The  praise  which  has  been  given  to  Addi- 
son as  an  essayist  can  rarely  be  extended  to 
many  of  his  coadjutors.  Talent  more  or 
less  we  every  where  meet  with,  and  very  in- 
genious sketches  of  character ;  but  moral 
delicacy  is  so  often,  and  sometimes  so  shame- 
fully violated,  that  (whatever  mav  have  been 
the  practice,)  the  Spectator  ought  to  be  ac- 
counted an  unfit  book  for  the  indiscriminate 
perusal  of  vouth.* 

However  the  collection  of  periodical  pa- 
pers, entitled  7%«  Freeholder,  mav  be  passed 
over  by  common  readers,  it  would  be  unpar- 
donable not  to  direct  to  Uiem  the  attention  of 
a  royal  pupil.  The  object  at  which  they 
aim,  the  strengthening  of  the  Hanoverian 
cause  against  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  and  the  French  court,  makes 
them  interesting  ;  and  they  exhibit  an  ex* 

*  Happily  all  Addison's  papers  have  been  select- 
od  by  Tickcll,  in  his  edition  of  Addison's  works. 
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or  tiro  passages*  only  has  he  ^reo  rent  t» 
his  religious  feeliog^  ;  and  his  sentiments 
are  so  soundly,  indeed  so  sublimely  excel- 
lent, that  it  IS  impossible  not  to  regret  the 
scantiness  with  which  he  has  afforded  them. 
But  Addison  seems  to  delight  in  the  subiect, 
and,  what  is  remarkable,  his  devotit  feeling 
seem  to  have  much  transcended  his  theologi* 
cal  accur&cy.  To  the  latter,  exception 
might  justly  be  taken  in  one  or  two  instan- 
ces ;f  to  the  former,  never.  If  it  were  to 
be  asked,  where  are  the  elevating,  enno- 
bling, felicitating  effects  of  religion  on  the 
human  mind  as  safely  stated,  and  as  happily 
expressed,  as  in  any  English  author  ?  per- 
haps a  juster  answer  could  scarcely  be  giv- 
en than— in  the  devotional  paper t  ofAddiion* 


quisite  specimen  of  political  zeal  without 
political  acrimony.  They  abound  in  strokes 
of  wit ;  and  the  Tory  Foit-hunter  is  perhaps 
next  to  the  Rural  Knight  in  the  Spectator, 
one  of  the  most  entertainiq||glescriptioo8  of 
character  in  our  language^  Of  these,  as 
well  as  of  his  other  essays,  it  may  be  said, 
tiiat  in  them  the  follies,  the  affectations,  and 
the  absurdities  of  life  are  portrayed  with  the 
lightest  touches  of  the  most  dehcate  pencil ; 
that  never  was  ridicule  more  nicely  pointed, 
nor  satire  mor  playfully  inoffensive. 

In  the  Ouardian  there  is  hardly  any  thin^ 
that  is  seriously  exceptionable ;  and  this 
work  is  enriched  with  some  essays  that  are 
not  to  be  placed  beneath  even  those  of  Addi- 
ton.  It  will  be  obvious,  that  we  allude  to  the 
papers  ascribed  to  bishop  Berkeley.  These 
essays  bear  the  marks  of  a  mind  at  once  vi- 
gorous and  correct,  deep  in  reflection,  and 
opulent  in  imagery.  They  are  chiefly  di- 
rected against  the  free-thinkers,  a  name  by 
which  the  infidels  of  that  age  chose  to  call 
themselves.  And  never,  perhaps,  has  that 
wretched  character  been  more  admira- 
bly illustrated  than  in  the  simile  of  the  fly  on 
St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

Another  difference  between  Addison  and 
Johnson  is,  that  the  periodical  writings  of 
the  former  are  those  in  which  the  powers  of 
his  mind  appear  to  most  advantage.  Not  so 
in  the  case  of  Johnson.  Solidly  valuable  as 
the  Rambler  must  be  accounted  m  the  point 
of  celebrity,  it  probably  owes  much  more  to 
its  author  than  it  has  conferred  on  him.  A 
forbidding  stateliness,  a  rigid  and  yet  infla- 
ted style,  an  almost  total  absence  of  ease 
and  cheerfulness,  would  too  probably  bring 
neglect  on  the  great  and  various  excellen 
cies  of  these  volumes,  if  they  had  been  the 
single  work  of  their  author.  But  his  other 
writing^,  and,  above  alK  that  inexhaustible 
fund  of  pleasure  and  profit,  the  Lives  of  the  longer  existing,   the  medicine  which  cured 


Poets,  will  secure  perpetuated  attention  to 
every  work  which  bears  the  name  of  John 
son.  On  the  ground  of  distinct  attrac- 
tiveness, the  Idler  is  the  most  engaging  of 
Johnson's  periodical  works  :  the*  manner 
being  less  severe,  and  the  matter  more  amu- 
sing. 

The  .idverUureTy  perhaps,  on  acconnt  of 
its  interesting  tales,  and  affecting  narratives, 
is,  of  all  others  of  its  class,  the  most  strictly 
suitable  to  youth.  It  also  contains  much 
general  knowledge,  elegant  criticism,  and 
various  kinds  of  pleasing  information.  In 
almost  all  these  works,  the  Eastern  Tales, 
Allegories,  and  Visions,  are  interesting  in 
the  narrative,  elevated  in  the  sentiment ; 
pure  in  the  descriptions,  and  sublime  in  the 
moral,  they  convey  lessons  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  the  great,  most  of  the  fictitious 
personages  who  are  made  the  vehicles  of 
instruction,  being  either  princes  or  states- 
men 

If  we  advert  to  religion,  the  praise  of  Ad- 
dison in  this  infinitely  important  instance 
must  not  be  omitted.  Johnson  never  loses 
Might  of  religion  ;  but  on  very  few  occasions 
does  he  particolarlj  dwell  upon  it.     In  one 


CHAP.  XXIL 

Books  of  Amusemeni. 

As  the  royal  person  will  hereafter  require 
books  of  amusement,  as  well  as  instruction, 
it  will  be  a  task  of  no  small  delicacy  to  se- 
lect such  as  may  be  perused  with  as  much 
profit,  and  as  little  injury,  as  is  to  be  expect- 
ed from  works  of  mere  entertainment.  Per- 
haps there  are  few  books  which  possess  the 
power  of  delighting  the  fancy,  without  con- 
veying any  dangerous  lesson  to  the  heart, 
equally  with  Don  Quixote. 

It  does  not  belong  to  our  subject  to  ani- 
madvert on  its  leading  excellence ;  that  in- 
comparable delicacy  of  satire,  those  unri- 
valled jiowers  of  ridicule,  which  had  suffi- 
cient force  to  reclaim  the  corrupted  taste, 
and  sober  the  distempered  imagination  of  a 
whole  people  This,  which  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance was  justly  considered  as  its  pre- 
dominant merit,  is  now  become  less  interes- 
ting ;  because  the  evil  which  it  assailed  no 


the  mad  is  grown  less  valuable  to  the  sane ; 
yet  Don  Quixote  will  be  entitled  to  admira- 
tion on  imperishable  grounds. 

Though  Cervantes  wrote  between  two 
and  three  hundred  years  ag^,  and  for  a  peo- 
ple of  a  national  turn  of  thinking  dissimilar 
to  ours  ;  yet  that  right  f^rxni  sense^  which  is 
of  all  agfes,  and  all  countries,  and  which 
pervades  this  work  more  almost  than  even 
its  exquisite  wit  and  humour  ;  those  master- 
ly portraits  of  character  ;  those  sound  max- 
ims of  conduct ;  those  lively  touches  of 
nature ;  those  admirably  serious  lessonsi 
though  given  on  ridiculous  occasions ; 
those  penetrating  strokes  of  feeling  ;  those 
solemnly  sententious  phrases,  tinctured 
with  the  characteristic  absurdity  of  the 
speaker,  without  any  injury  to  the  truth  of 
the  sentiment ;  that  mixture  of  the  wise  and 
the  ludicrous,  of  action  always  pitiably  ex- 
travagant, and  of  judgment  often  exemplary 

«  Number  VII  in  the  Rambler  ;  paper  on  afflic- 
tion  in  the  Idler ;  and  the  noble  passage  in  the  ac- 
count of  lona. 

f  See  particularlv  that  very  exceptionable  paper 
in  the  Spectator,  No.  459. — ^Also  another  on  m* 
perstition  and  Enthasiatm. 
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In  M  these  excelleDcies  Don  Qaiz- 1  those  of  the  latter  convey  a  cent a^ons  tick* 
I  ii  without  a  parmltel.  lines^  to  the  mind.    The  one  raises  harmless 

How  adaiirabie  (to  produce  only  one  in-    wonder  or  inoffensive  merriment :  the  other 


tMioe  out  of  a  thousand)  is  that  touch  of 
nalare,    where  the  knight  of   La 


awaken  ideas,  at  hest  unprofitable.    From 
the  flights  of  the  one,  we  are  willing  to  de- 
Hucha  having  bestowed  the  most  excessive  scend  to  the  rationality  of  common  life ;  from 
Sid  bich-ilowD  compliments  on  a  gentleman  '  the  seductions  of  the  other,  we  are  disgusted 
wbomne  encountered  when  the  delirium  of  at  returning  to  its  insipidity. 


dmhyraged  most  strongly  in  his  imagina- 
liBi !— The  gentleman,  who  is  represented 
Si  a  person  of  admirable  sense,  is  led,  by 
Ihi  cmct  which  these  compliments  produced 
ee  his  own  mind,  to  acknowledge  the  weak- 
Mss  of  the  heart  of  man,  in  the  foolish  plea- 
itderives  from  flattery  '  So  bewitch- 
is  praise,'  says  he,  *  that  even  1  have  Uie 
to  be  pleased  with  it,  though  at  the 
time,  I  know  the  flatterer  to  be  a  mad- 


Wit,  it  has  been  said,  is  gay,  but  humour 
is|^ve.    It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
S|piBioa,  that  the  most  serious  and  solemn  na- 
Usa  in  the  world  has  produced  the  work  of 
ths  most  genuine  humour.     Nor  is  it  easy 
Is  cxpresi  bow    admirably  the  pomp  and 
Ststgjinesi  of  the  Spanish  language  are  suit 
elti  the  genios  of  this  work,     it  is  not  un 
frfoorable   to  the    true  heroic,  but  much 
■ore  especially  it  is  adapted  to  the  mock  dig- 
nity of  the  sorrowful  knight     It  18  accom- 
motetid  to  the  elevation  of  the  fantastic 
heroH  tiptoe  march,  when  he  is  sober,  and 
still  monto  his  stilts,  when  he  is  raving. 

T^  two  very  ingenious  French  and  Cng- 
M    loveliits,    who    followed    Cervantes, 
tJtBfOgh  with  unequal  steps  even  as  to  talent, 
are  still  ^rther  below  their  great  master 
koth  in  mental  and  moral  delicacy.   Though 
the  scenes,  dttcriptioos,  and  expressions  of 
Li  Sage,  are  far  less  culpable,  in  point  of  de- 
osMy,  than  those  of  his  Eogiish  competitor; 
fit  Mfa  concur  in  the  same  inexpiable  fault, 
Mch  Imbooring  to  excite  an  interest  for  a  vi- 
CMi  dnracter,  each  making  the  hero  of  bis 
We  an  unprincipled  profligate. 
V  novels  are  read  at  all,  in  early  youth,  a 
hich  we  should  think  ^  more  hon- 
in  the  bt  each  than  the  observance,*  we 
be  tempted  to  give  the  preference  to 
works  of   pure   and    genuine  fancy, 
exercise  and  fill  the  imagination,  in 
Kse  to  those  which,  by  exhibiting 
paiOB  and  intrigue  in  bewitching  colours, 
■f  hsld  too  intensely  on  the  feelings.     We 
lU  even  venture  to  pronounce  those  sto- 
le be  most  safe,  which,  by  least  assimila- 
with  our  own  habits  and  manners,  are 
Kkeiy  to  infect  and  soften  the  heart,  by 
amtory  pictures,  descriptions,  and  sit- 
18^  which  too  much  abound,  even  in 
of  the  chastest  compositions  of  this  na- 
Tbe  young  female  is  pleasantly  inter- 
fcr  the  fate  of  Oriental  queens,  for  Zo- 
V  or  the  heroine  of  Alamoran  and  Hara- 
0t%  hot  she  does  not  put  herself  in  their 
;  she  is  not  abiorhed  in  their  pains  or 
l^easares;  she  does  not  identify  her 
with  theirt^  as  she  too  probably  does 
■se  of  Sophia  Western  and  the'  prin- 
mm  ef  Cl0vei.«— Books  of  the  former  de- 
ieriptioii  iaaoceotly  invigorate  the  fancy, 


There  is  always  some  useful  instruction  in 
those  g^reat  original  works  of  invention, 
whether  poetry  or  romance,  which  transmit 
a  faithful  living  picture  of  the  mann#!r«  of  the 
age  and  country  in  which  the  scene  is  laid. 
It  is  this  which,  independently  of  its  other 
merits,  diffuses  thdft  inexpressible  charm  over 
the  Odyssey :  a  Sf>ecic8  of  enchantment 
which  IS  hot  afforded  by  any  other  poem  in 
the  world.  This,  in  a  less  degree,  is  also  one 
of  the  striking  merits  of  Don  Quixote.  And 
this.  aAer  having  soared  so  high,  if  we  may 
descend  so  low,  is  the  principal  recommen- 
dation of  the  Arabian  Tales  These  TaJes 
also,  though  faultj^'  in  (^ome  respects,  possess 
another  merit  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  transferred  to  some  of  the  novels  of  a 
country  nearer  home.  We  learn  from  these 
Arabian  stories,  and  indeed  from  most  of  the 
works  of  imagination  of  the  Mahometan  au- 
thors, what  was  the  specific  religion  of  the 
people  about  whom  they  write ;  bow  much 
they  made  religion  enter  into  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life ;  and  how  observant  persons 
professing:  religion  were  of  its  peculiarities 
and  its  worship. 

It  is  but  jastice  to  observe,  bow  far  more 
deeply  mischievous  the  French  novel  writen 
are,  than  those  of  our  own  country  ;  (hey 
not  only  seduce  the  heart  through  the  senses, 
and  corrupt  it  through  the  medium  of  the 
imagination,  but  fatally  Mrike  at  the  very 
root  and  being  of  all  virtue,  by  annihilating 
all  belief  in  that  religion,  which  is  its  only 
vital  source  and  seminal  principle. 

Shaktpeare. 

But  lessons  of  a  nobler  kind  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  some  works  which  promise  no- 
thing better  than  mere  entertainment ;  and 
which  will  not,  to  ordinary  readers,  appear 
susceptible  of  ao>  higher  purpose  In  the 
hands  of  a  judicious  preceptor,  many  of 
Shakspeare's  trag^edies,  especially  of  his  his- 
torical pieces,  and  still  more  such  as  are  ren- 
dered peculiarly  interestincr  by  local  circum- 
stances, by  British  manners,  and  by  the  in- 
troduction of  royal  characters  who  once  fill- 
ed the  English  throne,  will  furnish  themes 
on  which  to  ground  much  appropriate  and 
instructive  conversation. 

Those  mixed  characters  especially,  which 
he  has  drawn  with  such  a  happv  intuition  in- 
to the  human  mind,  in  which  some  of  the 
worst  actions  are  committed  by  persons  not 
destitute  of  good  dispositions  and  amiable 
qualitiefi,  but  overwhelmed  by  the  storm  of 
unresisted  passion,  sinking  under  strong 
temptation,  or  yielding  to  powerful  flattery, 
are  far  more  instructive  in  the  perusal  than 
the  *  faultless  monsters,'  or  the  heroes  of  un- 
mixeil  perfection  of  less  skilful  dramatists. 
—The  agitations,  for  instance  of  the  6'mo- 
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rent  n^ine^  a  man  not  de^titate  of  jeaerous 
sentimeots;  but  of  a  bifr^an.)  a«i.'innfr  miod. 
stimulated  br  vaiD  credulttr.  fem('tioe'oppi»r- 
tunity.  and  an  ambmous  wife. — Giia^ied  by 
the  tromaD  he  loved  to  the  crime  he  hate>J. — 
gra«piDi^  at  tlie  crown,  but  abltornn^  (he  sm 
which  was  to  procure  it; -the  apinies  of 
guilt  combattinji^  with  the  wnse  of  tionoiir — 
a^nies  not  merelv  excited   by  the  vulvar 
Atvi2d  of  detection  and  of  punishment  which 
would  have  engrossed  an  oniinsiry  mind,  but : 
8har|>ened  by  unappt*afable  remorsf  :  which  • 
remorse,   however,  pnives  do  hindrance  to ; 
the    commission    of    fresh  crimes,— cnme^. 
which  succeed   each  oth^r  as   numerously, 
and  as  rapidly,  as  the  visionary  progeny  of' 
Baoquo. — At  first, 

What  ho  would  higlily,  he  would  holily  : 

But  a  familiarity  with  horrors  soon  cured  this 
delicacy;  and  in  his  Kubse<pient  and  multi- 
plied murders,  necessity  became  apology. 
The  whole  presents  an  awful  lesson  on  the  j 
terrible  consecjuenccs  of  listening  to  the  first  ■' 
Flight  suggestion  of  sin,  and  Ktrikingly  ex- 
emplifies that  from  harbouring  criminal 
thoughts,  to  the  forming  black  designs,  and 
per|)etrating  the  most  atrocious  deeds,  the 
uiind  is  led  by  a  natural  prugrcMi,  and  an  un- 
resisted rapiihty. 

.  The  conflictmg  passions  of  the  capricious 
licar !  tender  and  afloctionate  in  the  ex- 
treme, but  whose  irregular  affections  were 
neither  cxintrouled  by  nature,  reason,  or  Rus- 
tic; a  character  weak  and  vehement,  (ond 
and  cruel ;  whose  kindness  was  determineu 
by  no  urinciple :  whotie  mind  governed  by 
no  fixed  sense  of  right,  but  vibrating  with 
the  accident  of  the  moment,  and  the  caprice 
of  the  predominant  humour :  sacrificing  the 
virtuous  child,  whose  sincerity  should  nave 
secured  his  affection,  tothepre^xisterous  flat 
lery  of  her  unnatural  sisters. — These  highly 
wrought  scenes  do  not  merely  excite  in  the 
reader  a  barren  sympathy  for  the  pangs  of 
self-reproach,  of  destitute  age,  and  suffering 
royalty,  but  inculcate  a  salutary  abhorrence 
of  adulation  and  falsehood ;  a  useful  caution 
against  partial  and  unjust  judgment ;  a  sou  d 
admoaitioD  against  paternal  injustice  and  fil- 
ial ingratitude. 

The  beautiful  and  touching  reflection  of 
Henry  IV.  in  those  last  soul-searching  mo- 
ments, wlien  the  possession  of  a  crown  be- 
came nothing,  and  the  unjust  ambition  by 
which  he  had  obtained  it  every  thing — Yet. 
exhibiting  a  prince  still  so  far  retaining  to 
the  last  the  cautious  policy  of  his  character, 
as  to  mix  his  concern  for  the  state,  and  his 
ftfiection  for  bis  son,  with  tlie  natural  dissim-  j 
uUtion  of  his  own  temper;  an  1  blending  the 
finest  sentiments  on  the  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man applause  and  earthly  prosperity,  with  a 
watcbfiil  attention  to  confine  the  knowledipe 
of  the  anfmir  means  by  which  he  had  obtain- 
ed the  crown  to  the  heir  who  was  tq  possess 
it ; — the  wily  politician  predominating  to  the 
lait  moment,  and  manifesting  rather  regret 
than  repentance  ;^-disclo6ing  that  the  as- 
■umed  sanctity  with  which  he  had  been  pre- 
paring for  a  cnisadc,  was  only  a  project  to 


check  those  inquiries  into  his  title  to  tbe 
crown  I. J  wriica  ;>eace  and  rest  might  lead  : 
aoo  ex^iriic?  t':e  prince,  with  a  foreseeing 
«ub:iri>  Mtiich  lit'le  bi-camc  a  dying  mon- 
arch, tu  k^Q  u:  q'.iarreh  wtth  foreign  pow- 
erw.  in  order  to  wear  out  the  memory  of  do- 
me«iic  u-urpaiion  ;— all  this  presents  a  stri- 
king exrubitton  of  a  «u:>enor  mind,  so  long 
hihituated  to  the  devinus  paths  of  worldly 
wi%diim.  and  crotikcl  ^Hjliry,  a:*  to  be  unable 
to  desert  them,  even  in  the  pangiof  dissolu- 
tion. 

The  pathetic  «oHioquiesof  the  repentant  Wol- 
se\ ,  fallen  fmm  the  pinnacle  of  wealth  and 
pDwer,  to  a  <alutar\  decrradation  !  A  dis- 
grace which  restored  him  to  reason,  and 
raided  him  to  religion  ;  which  destroyed  bis 
fortune  but  rescuetl  his  soul : — his  counsels 
to  the  rising  statesman  Cromwell,  on  the  per* 
ils  of  ambition,  and  the  precariousncss  of 
royal  favour:  the  vanity  of  all  attachment 
which  has  not  relicfion  for  its  basis ;  the 
weakness  of  all  fi-lelilv  which  has  not  the  femr 
of  God  for  its  principle  :  and  the  perilous  end 
of  that  favour  of  the  courtier,  which  is  enjoy- 
ed at  the  dear  price  of  his  *■  integrity  to 
Heaven  !' 

The  pernicious  power  of  flattery  on  a  fe- 
male mind,  so  skilfully  excm-lified  in  that 
memorable  scene  in  which  the  bloody  Ricli- 
anl  ctmquers  the  aversion  of  the  princess 
Anne  to  the  murderer  of  her  husband,  and  of 
all  his  royal  race  !  The  deplorable  error  of 
the  feeble-minded  princess,  in  so  far  forget- 
ting his  crimes  in  his  compliments,  as  to  con- 
sent to  the  monstrous  union  with  the  mur- 
derer !  Can  there  be  a  more  striking  ex- 
em  o  I  ificat  ion  of  a  posi'ion  we  have  ventured 
so  f'*equently  to  establish,  of  the  dangeis  to 
which  vanity  is  liable,  and  of  the  miseries  to 
which  flatter    leads? 

The  reflections  of  Henry  VI.  and  of  Rich- 
ard II.  on  the  cares  and  duties,  the  unsatis- 
factoriness  and  disappointment  attending 
&:reat  situations,  the  vanity  of  human  gran- 
deur while  enjoyed,  and  the  uncertain  tenure 
bv  which  it  is  held  ! — These  fine  soliloouiei 
preach  powerful  I  v  to  the  hearts  of  all  in  nigh 
stations,  hut  most  powerfully  to  those  in  the 
highest. 

The  'eTibly  instructive  death-bed  of  ca^ 
dinal  Beaufort,  whose  silence,  like  the  vefl 
in  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Iithigenia  bv  Timanthes,  thrown  over  the  fh* 
ther's  face,  penetrates  the  soul  more  by  what 
it  conceals,  than  could  have  been  effected  by 
anv  thing  that  its  removal  might  have  dis- 
covered. 

These,  and  a  thousand  other  instances,  too 
various  to  he  enumerated,  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire specifving,  and  too  beautiful  to  stand 
in  need  of  comment,  may,  when  projierly  se- 
lected, and  juHiciou^lv  animadverted  on.  not 
nnlv  d  ^light  the  imafirination.  and  gratify  the 
feelingr*.  but  carry  instruction  to  the  heart. 

Theroval  nupiVmavdi'K:ern  inShakspeare 
an  ori&rinalitv  which  has  no  parallel.  He  ex- 
hibits humour  the  most  genuine,  and,  whet 
is  far  more  extraordinarv,  propriety  of  sen- 
timent, and  delicacies  of  conduct,  where, 
from  his  low  opportunities,  failure  had  been 
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panlonablc.     A  fidelity  to  character  so  mi- 
Bate,  that  it  scoms  rather  the  accuracy  of 
jodividiial  hif^torT*   marking'  the  incideutal 
4ef  imtions,  anddolineating  the  casual  humors 
•f  actual  life,  ttian  the  invention  of  the  poet. 
fihakspeare  has  seized  every  turn  and  floxure 
if  the  ever-varvin^  mind  of  man   in  nil  its 
ioctiiatiDi^     forms;    touched    it   in   all    its 
changeful  shades;  and  marked  it  in  all  its 
Bioer  gradations,  as  well  as  its  more  abrupt 
firietie).     He  exhibits  the  whole  internal 
rtractare  of  man ;  uniting  the  correctness 
of  anatomy  with  the  exactness  of  delinon- 
tkn.  the  graces  of  proportion,  and  often  the 
birhest  beanty  of  colonring^. 

Boi  with  these  excellencies,  the  works  of 
this  mo^t  aneqnal  of  all  poets  contain  so 
■nch  that  is  vulgar,  so  much  that  is  absunl, 
Hd  w  much  that  is  impure ;  so  much  inde- 
ceot  levity,  false  wit,  and  gross  description, 
tittt  he  shbtild  only  be  read  in  parcels,  and 
with  the  nicest  selection.    His  more  excep- 
tionable pieces  should  not  bo  read  at  all ;  and 
even  of  the  best  much  may  be  omitted.    But 
the  qualified  perusal  here  suggested  may,  on 
aceoantof  his  wonderful  acquaintance'with 
the  human  heart,  be  attended  with  peculiar 
advantages  to  readers  of  the  class  in  ques- 
tion, one  of  wliose  chief  studies  should  be  that 
of  mankind,  and  who,  from  the  circumstance 
of  slaftko  and  sex,  have  few  direct  and  safe 
means  af  acquiring  a  knowledgeof  the  world, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  various  char- 
aclen  which  compose  it. 

To  the  three  celebrated  Greek  tragedians 
wip  have  alreadv  adverted,  as  unitins:  with 
the  Jo/tiest  powers  of  genius,  a  general  prev- 
■lence  of  virtnous,  and  often  even  of  pious 
ieotnnenta.  The  scenes  with  which  they 
abonnd,  of  meritorious,  of  suffering,  of  im- 
prndent,  of  criminal,  of  rash,  and  of  penitent 
yriBcef:  of  royalty  under  evc^rr  vicissitude 
iffnision,  ofcharacter,  and  circumstance, 
ra  famish  an  interesting  and  not  unprofita- 
-Vl  entertainment.  And  Mr.  Potter  has  put 
English  reader  in  possession  of  these  an- 
1  bards, of  Elschylns  especially,  in  a  man- 
highly  honourable  to  his  own  taste  and 
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Most  of  the  tragedies  of  Racine  are  admir- 
4M|f  written,  and  are  unexceptionable  in  al- 
mll  respects.  They  possess,  though 
~  in  the  poor  vcliicle  of  French  vcr-  > 
*  all  the  dramatic  requisites,  and  to  ; 
mthor  we  can  safeW  ascribe  one  merit, 
even  to  that  of  the  critical  exact- 
iritib  wh-ch  he  has  regulated  the  unities 
dr  Ui  plays  by  Aristotle's  clock  ;  we  mean 
1h  aomlsLnt  care  not  to  offend  against  mod- 

•'  ll  ii  a  cnrioiM  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
dramatic  poetrv,  that  the  meoanre  use^  hy 
m.  poets  in  their  sublinicst  tragedies  is  the 
_  which,  in  our  language,  is  not  only  the 

and  mofft  undignified  of  all  the  poetic  meas- 

bot  ia  irtill  more  degraded  by  being  chiefly  ap- 

to  bnrleaqae  subjects.    It  is  amusing  to  an 

ear,  to  hear  the  Brutus  of  Racine,  the  Clid 

.-sHle,  and  the  Oroamane  and  Orestea  of  Vol- 

declaim,  fdriloaofAixe,  sigh,  and  rave  in  the 

-cmeoMreof 

A  oebler  there  waf .  and  he  liv*d  in  a  stall. 
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esty  or  religion.  His  Athalie  exhibits  at 
once,  a  chief  dVruvrc  of  the  dramatic  art,  a 
proof  of  what  exquisite  poetic  beauties  the 
Bible  histories  arc  susrcptihie ;  a  salutary 
warning  to  princes  on  the  miseries  attendant 
n}>ori  troachcry,  impiety,  and  ambition;  nod 
a  lively  instance  of  not  only  the  private  value 
but  the  great  political  importance  of  emi- 
nently able  nnd  piuus  ministers  of  religion. 

If  the  Italian  language  should  form  a  part 
of  thr  royal  education,  we  might  name 
Metnstntio  as  quite  inotTensive  in  a  moral 
view,  though  necessarily  mixing  some- 
thing of  tlic  flimsy  texture  of  the  opera 
with  the  severer  graccw  of  Melpomene.— 
I  Us  muse  f)Ossesses  an  equable  and  steady 
pinion  :  if  she  seldom  soars  into  sublimity, 
she  never  sinks  to  meanness  ;  she  is  rather 
elegant  and  pleasing,  than  vigorous  or  lofl}'. 
His  sacred  dramas  arc  particularly  excel- 
lent, and  are  scarcely  less  interesting  to  the 
reader  of  taste  thaii  of  piety.  They  are 
also  exempt  from  a  certain  monotony,  which 
makes  his  other  pieces  too  much  to  resemble 
each  other. 

It  is  with  no  small  regret  that,  persuaded 
as  we  are  that  England  is  the  rich  native  soil 
of  dramatic  genius,  we  are  driven  to  the 
painful  necessity  of  recommending  exotics 
m  preference  to  the  indigenous  productions 
of  our  own  fruitful  clime.  The  tnith  is,  that 
though  we  possess  in  our  language  admira- 
ble smgle  pieces,  yet  our  tragic  |>oets  have 
aflbrded  scarce  any  instances,  except  Milton 
in  his  exquisite  Comus  and  Sampson  Agon- 
ic tes,  and  Mason  in  his  chaste  and  classic 
dramas,  in  which  we  can  conscientiously  re- 
commend their  ftntire^  unweed^  volumes, 
as  never  deviating  from  that  correctness  and 
purity  which  should  be  the  inseparable  nt- 
tcuflant  on  the  tragic  muse.* 

Wc  shall,  indeed,  find  not  only  that  virtn- 
ous scenes,  and  even  pious  sentiments,  are 
scattered  throughout  most  of  our  popular 
tragedies,  but  that  the  i^neral  moral  also  is 
frequently  striking  and  impressive.  Its  em/, 
however,  is  often  defeated  by  the  mearu  cm- 
ployed  to  accomplish  it.  In  how  many,  for 
instance,  of  the  favourite  tragedies  of  ttowe 
and  Otway,  which  are  most  frequently  acted, 
do  we  find  passages,  and  even  whole  scenes 
of  a  directly  contrary  tendency  ;  passages 
calculated  to  awaken  those  very  passions 
which  it  was  the  professed  object  of  the  au- 
thor to  counteract .' 

First  raising  n  combust  ion  of  df'sire, 
With  some  cold  moral  ihcy  would  quench  the 
fire. 
When  we  contrast  tlie  purity,  and  I  had  al- 
most said,  the  piety  of  tlic  works  of  the  tragic 
piKsts  of  pagan  Greece,  and  even  the  more 
select  ones  of  popish  France,  with  some  of 
the  pieces  of  the  most  shining  bards  of  pro- 
testant  Britain,  do  they  not  ^1  appear  to 
have  been  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  the  ad- 
vantages which  their  authors  enjoyed .' 
It  may  be  objected,  that  in  speaking  of 

*  Thompson's  tmj^dii>8  furnish  the  best  ex- 
ception to  this  remark  nrany  wIMi  which  the  nufhoo 
is  acquaint e'T. 


or 


rr 
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poetic  compcMitiou,  we  bare  dwelt  so  lonr,  poeitioD  he  makes,  that  the  reader  is  nol  lost, 

and  aiinosl  so  exclanively  on  the  drama.    It  even  in  that  mig^hty  mass  of  matter  in  which 

would,  indeed,  have  been  far  more  pleasant  he  arran|^  the  arts  of  history,  poetry,  and 

to  rang^e  at  larg^e  through  the  whole  flowry  philosophy,  uader  their  three  great  corres- 

fields  of  the  muses,   where  we  could  have  ponding  Realties,  of  memory,  imagination^ 

gathered  much  that  is  sweet,  and  much  that  and  understanding     This  perspicuoas  clear- 

is  salutary.    But  we  must  not  indulge  in  ness  of  distribution ;  this  breaking  np  his 

excursions  which  are  merely  pleasurable.  -  subject  into  parts,  without  losing  sight  of 

Wii  have  on  all  occasions  made  it  a  point  that  whole  to  which  each  portion  preserves 

not  to  recommend  books  because  they  are  its  exact  subordination,  enables  the  reader 

|>le;isant,  or  even  good,  but  because  they  are  to  follow  him,    without  perplexity,  in   the 

appropriate.    And  as  it  is  notorious  wide  stretch  and  compass  of  his  intellectual 

l!int  ffonreous  tragedy  ^^JT?^®*'  ,    .     . .  ,     ,  .      . 

With  5c^//rrf  palls  comes  sweeping  by,  With  the  same  admirable  method  be  has 

rrosentiiig  Thebes'  or  Pelops*  line  :  also    made   a    distribution    of  the  several 

that  she  prefers  the  splendid  scenes  of  royal  b™ches  of  history.  He  separates  it  into 
<ourt9  to  the  retired  courts  of  private  life  ;  ^^  divisions,— chronicles,  or  annals,  lives, 
tliat  she  deliffhU  to  exemplify  virtue,  to  de-  •^  relations;  assigning  m  his  Irnnmous 
signate  vice,  or  di| 
ing  her  personages 

we  therefore  thought  it  might  — v  ^^  —»«-  ,  ^.-  . ,      i. .    •  - 

erether  unuscftil,  in  touching  on  this  topic,  to  he  pronounc^  them  capable  of  being  more 
distinguish  between  such  authors  as  arc  safe,  **^«'y  and  advantageously  transferred  uto 
and  such  as  are  dangerous  ;  by  mentioning  example,  than  general  historv.  He  assigns 
those  of  the  one  class  with  deserved  com-  *^?°  *  «^^^  ^^^  °*^  usefufness  to  special 
inendation,  and  bv  generally  passing  over  "*!**'«"  «^  «:*»^°»»  *°5t "  ^^J?^'"®  •  ^^' 
tlie  names  of  the  others  in  silence.  spiracy,  and  the  expedition  of  Cyrus ;  con- 

ceiving  them  to  be  more  pleasant  by  pre- 
____^  senting  a  subject  more  manageable,  because 

more  limited.     And  as  a  more  exact  know- 
CHAP.  XXXI.  ledge  and  full  information  may  be  obtained 

of  these  individual  relations,  the  author,  be 
Hooks  of  in$truction,  Su.  lord  Bacon,  SfC.     observes,  is  not  driven,  like  the  writer  of 

.      ,  ...      general  history,  to  fill  up  chasms  and  blank 

In  the  '  prophet  of  unbcrn  science,*  who  spaces,  out  of  his  own  imagination.* 
brought  into  use  a  logic  almost  entirely  new.       Politics  he  arranges  with  the  same  meth- 
and  who  rejected  the  study  of  words  for  that  odical  order,  dividing  them  into  three  sev- 
uf  things,  the  royal  pupil  may  see  the  way, 

rarely  used  before  his  time,  of  arguing  by  in-  »  There  is  one  instance  in  which  even  this  mut 
duction  ;  a  logic  grounded  upon  observa-  author  has  poorly  executed  his  own  ideas.  After 
tion,  fact,  and  experiment  To  estimate  the  ■<>  ably  laying  down  the  outline  of  history,  he  has 
true  value  of  lord  Bacon,    we  should   recol-   ?hown  little  skill,  in  an  individual  instance,  in  fill- 

lect  what  was  the  slate  of  learning  when  he  ?S  J*  ,"P-  ,  ^^^^  '"'"^^'l.^l'^l  "^""'^  Jf "^^^J? 

„«„„j  .  .„«  „K^„ij  «««,««™w««  „;«k  «ri,«f  «    failed,  than  lord  Baconin  his  history  of  Henry  VIi. 

appeared  ;  we  should  remember  with  what  a  j^  ^  ^rective  in  almost  all  the  ingredients  of  his- 
mighty  hand  he  overthrew  the  despotism  of  t^nc  composition  ;  neither  possessing  majesty  nor 
luat  absurd  system  which  had  kept  true  dignity  on  the  one  hand,  nor  ease  and  perspu^oity 
knowledge  in  shackles,  arrested  the  progress  on  the  other.  There  is  a  constant  aim  at  wit  and 
of  sound  philosophy,  and  blighted  the  growth  pleasantry,  with  a  constant  failure  in  both.  The 
of  the  human  intellect.  choice  of  matter  is  injudicious  ;  great  circnmsUm- 

His  first  aim  was  to  clear  the  ground,  by  ^es  are  often  slightly  touched,  while  he  enlarges 
rooting  out  the  preconceived  errors,  and  ob-  "iP?"  *""i?**  P« '"st«ry  's  feeble  narrative  ;  Oie 
ulinate  nreiudicTcs  which  lone-  Drescrintion  "^^^^ "  *^^^^*'  declamation;  loaded,  as  if  in  de- 
?   5     ♦  ui^l^  7*u       long  prescription  ,  ^^^^^  ^^  Quintilian's  precept,  with  those  doable 

had  established  ;  and  then  to  substitute  what ;  epithets,  which,  as  thit  noblest  of  critics  observes, 
was  useful,  m  place  of  that  idle  and  fruiUess .  when  each  does  not  furnish  a  fVesh  idea,  is  ts  if 
speculation  which  had  so  long  prevailed. — :  every  common  soldier  in  an  armv  should  carry  a 
lie  was  almost  the  first  rational  investigator  i  footman,  increasing  the  incumberance  withont 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  who  made  genuine  adding  to  the  strength.  The  history  of  Henfy 
truth  and  sound  knowledge,  and  not  a  bar- 1  ^H-  wants  perspicuity,  simplicity,  and  almost  eve- 
ren  curiosity  and  an  unprofitable  ingenuity  ,  jy  «^^  re«iuired  of  the  historic  muse.    And  wha 

the  object  of  his  pursuit  His  instances  are '  J"  ™3^„^""S^  ^  "^^'^^^  ^''S?^''?  »"  *^;L '!!!i 
II  i  4^  u^  ^  111  »^i  'iu  _  L  •  1  .  the  df.H?p  politician,  the  man  or  buRmess,  the  man 
all  said  to  he  collected  with  as  much  ludg-.^f  iJ,^,t^e  man  of  the  world.  iJ  abonndt 
ment,  as  they  are  recorded  with  simplicity,  with  those  colloquial  familiarities,  we  had  almort 
He  leaches  the  important  art  of  viewing  a  said  vulgarisms,  with  which  the  works  of  that 
Question  on  all  sides,  and  of  eliciting  truth  reign  are  generally  infected,  but  which  we  de  Mt 
from  the  result ;  and  he  always  makes  rea- ';  eipect  in  tois  great  author,  fiudgell  has  published 
Boning  and  experiment  go  hand  in  hand,  ma-  ia  the  Guardian,  a  collection  of  nnmberless  passim 

gesfrom  this  history,  exemplifying  almost  every 
Ci-j  .^11. i.-i.  -. _:A  __  invidioosde* 

the  sa- 


tually  illustrating  each  other. 


One 


principal  use  of  being  somewhat  ac-  k«d  of  literary  defect ;  not  witli  an  invi. 

1     -^u  iu-        ^\      VSL«   ■      r    iir^   I  sign  to  injure  so  great  a  name,  but  lest 

.1  with  this  great  author  is,  to  _  learn  \  th%Hv  of  that  name  should  saiSction  bad 


quainter]  with  this  great  author  is,  to  l«irn  \  ^j^nhr  o/ that  name  should  saiSction  bad  writhig. 
that  admirable  method  and  order  which  he  i  The  present  criticism  is  offered,  lest  it  •howMssiS- 
vniformiy  observes.    So  excellent »  the  dis*  I  tioa  bad  taste. 
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oral  parU,— tbe  preserratioD  of  a  ttate,  its 

prnperiiy,  and    iu  eolarffemeot.     Of  the 

two  former  brancheBf  be  ulows  that  preca- 

dia^  autbora  bad  already  treated,  bat  inti- 

BAtei  tbai  be  bimaelf  was  the  firat  who  bad 

dwcuwed  tbe  latter.    As  political  economy 

will  hereafter  form  an  important  branch  of 

rtedy  for  tbe  royal  pupil,  we  are,  happily,  not 

vutini^  in  rery  able  modem  antborg,  who, 

briai^  m  our  tune,  are  likely  to  b^  more  ez- 

tnairely   usefiil,   from    their  intimate  ac- 

fonatance  with  existing  circumstances,  and 

with  tbe  revolutions  which  have  led  to  them. 

Nothini^  seems  to  have  been  too  ^reat,  or 

looflnall,  for  tbe  aniversal  mind  of  Bacon  ; 

BOlbing  too  bi^  for  his  strong  and  soaring 

wiag;    nothing  too  vast  for  his  extensive 

fiMp;  aotbing   too   deep  for  his  profound 

r'  it  of  investigation ;  nothing  too  minute 
fait  microscopic  discernment.  Whoe7er 
difts  into  the  depths  of  learning,  or  exam- 
iMstbe  iatricacjes  of  politics,  or  explores 
Ihe  aicana  of  nature,  or  looks  into  the  mys- 
leries  of  art,  or  the  doctrines  of  religion,  or 
tfai  acbene  of  monJs,  or  tbe  laws  of  juris- 
ptadwce,  or  the  decorums  of  court,  or  the 
Mies  of  public  conduct,  or  tbe  habits  of 
daacstic  life ;  whoever  wanders  among  the 
Ihmsof  metapbvsics.  or  gathers  the  flowers 
cC  ftaoric,  or  plucks  the  fruits  of  philoso- 
rill  find  tlmt  this  noble  author  has  been 


fi' 


Locke,  the  most  accurate  thinUor,  und  (be 
justest  reasoner,  which  this  or  |K^rlin|)a  uiiy 
other  country  has  produc«HJ,  wt-nv  on  Id  par- 
ticularly recommend  the  short  but  very  val- 
uable treatise  on  the  Cotuiurt  aj  the  Vnihr- 
ftemding*  It  contains  a  tamiliar  and  populnr 
illustration  of  some  important  discoveries  in 
his  most  distinguished  work,  the  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  particularly  that 
great  and  universal  law  of  nature/*  the  sup- 
port of  so  man^r  mental  powers  f  that  of  mem- 
ory under  all  its  modifications]  and  which 
produces  equally  remarkable  effects  iu  the 
mtellectual>  as  tliat  of  gravitation  does  in  the 
material  world,  the  atsociation  of  idftu.' — 
A  work  of  which  even  the  sceptical  rhapso- 
dist,  lord  Shafleshury,  who  himself  possessed 
much  rhetoric  and  little  log^c,  pronounced, 
that '  it  may  qualify  men  as  well  for  busmoss 
and  the  world,  as'for  the  sciences  and  the 
university.' 

There  are  few  books  with  which  a  royal 
person  ought  to  be  more  thoroughly  acquain- 
ted^ than  with  the  famous  work  of  Grotnis  on 
the  RighU  of  War  and  Heace.  In  this  work 
the  ffreat  principles  of  justice  are  applied  to 
the  highest  political  purposes ;  and  tlie  sound- 
est reason  is  employed  in  the  cause  of  the 
purest  humanity.  This  valuable  treatise  ow- 
ed its  birth  to  the  circumstance  of  the  author, 
a  statesman  and  ambassador,   having,  ns  Im 


fncnrM>r  ;    and  that    he    himself   can   himself  obser>'es,  personally  witnessed  in  all 
nkj  deviate  into  any  path  which  Bacon   parts  of  the  Christian  world,  *  such  an  unbri- 


iMinviottsly  explored. 

i^or  dud  tbe  band  which  to  ably  treats  on 

tte^bnntion  of  states,  disdain  to  arrange 

thtplinti  of  the  field,  or  the  flbwers  of  the 

ptilerre ;  nor  was  the  statesman,  who  dis- 

so  largely  and  so  eloquently  on  the 


died  licentiousness  with  regard  to  war,  as  tho 
most  barbarous  nations  might  blush  at.* 
*  They  fly  to  arms,'  says  he  ^  on  frivolous 
pretences  ;  and  when  once  they  have  thcra 
in  their  hands,  they  trample  on  all  laws,  hu- 
man and  divine,  as'  if  from  the  time  of  their 

■clhods  of  improving  kingdoms,  or  the  phi- 1  assumption  of  arms  they  were  authorized  so 

knpher,  who  descanted  on  the  means  of  to  do.* 


MgnwDting  science,  above  teaching  the 
IMOig  art  to  select  the  sheltered  spot  for 
at  leader  exotic,  to  give  minute  instructions 
ir  polishing  *  tbe  dry  smooth-shaven  green,' 
1m  nusing  a  strawberry,  or  cultivating  a 


'-Biff wtoral eM9a:y$ are  fraught  with  familiar 
I,  and  practical  virtue.    With  this  in- 
ana  moral  treasure  the  royal  pupil 
be  too  intimately  conversant.    His 
writings  are  too  voluminous,  as  well  as 
farioas  and  too  scientific,  to  be  read  at 
and  it  is  become  the  less  necessary, 
of  Baoon  having  been  the  grand 
out  of  which  all  tlie  modem  gar 
of  pbikMophy,  science,  and  letters,  have 
cither  sown  or  planted. 
Itii  with  deep  regret  we  add,  that  after 
in  the  works  of  thu  wonderful  man 
a  pitch  tbe  human  mind  can  soar, 
e,  from  a  few  unhappy  instances 
conduGt,  to  what  debasement  it  can 
While  hit  writings  store  the  mind 
wisdom,  and  the  heart  with  virtue,  we 
IrvMD  hit  practice,  take  a  melancliolv 
tbe  imperfection  of  human  excel- 
.  by  the  morticing  consideration  of  his 
i^iliriiilii  at  a  fnend,  hit  adulation  at  a 
nrtier,  woA  hit  venali^  as  a  chancellor. 
Of  the  profoand  ana  raripiit  worki  of 


In  the  course  of  the  work  he  inquires,  with 
a  very  vigorous  penetration,  into  the  origin 
of  the  riglits  of  war,  its  different  kinds,  and 
the  extent  of  the  power  of  the  sovereign.  He 
clearly  explains  the  nature  and  extent  of 
those  rights,  the  violation  of  which  authori- 
zes the  taking  up  arms.  And  finally,  after 
having  ably  descanted  on  all  that  relates  to 
war  in  its  beginning,  and  its  procfress,  he  as 
ably  enlarges  on  the  nature  of  those  nejrocia- 
tions  and  treaties  of  peace  which  terminate 
it.* 

With  an  intrepidity  worthy  of  his  genius, 
he  was  not  afraid  of  (dedicating  a  hook  con- 
taining such  bold  and  lionest  doctrines  to  a 
king  of  France.  This  admirable  treatise 
was  found  in  the  tent  of  the  great  Gustavus 

•  The  censure  frequently  exprpsBcd  in  ihrsf  vol- 
umes, agninst  princes  who  incon»idrmtplv  eni^npr* 
in  war,  can  never  apply  to  that  in  whtcli  wo  tire  in- 
volved. A  war,  which,  on  thrpart  of  lhei»ncm>, 
has  levelled  th<*  just  fcncns  which  scparaiud  na- 
tions, and  destroyed  the  ^^  faith  which  imiitHl 
them.  A  war,  which  on  our  part  was  entcnul  upon, 
not  for  conquest  but  cxistcmcc  ;  not  from  nnihition 
but  necessity  ;  not  for  revenjTc  hut  justice ;  not  t.i> 
plunder  other  nations  but  to  preserve  our  own. 
And  not  exclusivel v,  even  to  save  oarselves,  but  for 
the  restoration  of  desolated  nations,  and  the  %nA 
safety  aad  repose  of  the  whole  civilixed  world. 


«J4 
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been  cast  in  the  most  perfect  mould.  The 
expressions  are  strictly  sobordinate  to  the 
sense ;  and  while  ootbiDg'  is  more  enemtic, 
nothing  is  more  simple  and  natural.  If  the 
language  be  strong,  it  is  the  strengtii  of  senti- 
ment allied  with  the  strength  of  genius, 
which  alone  produces  it  For  this  striking 
dissimilarity  the  difference  of  subject  will 
account.  There  is  one  God. — This  is  per- 
fect simplicity.  He  is  omniscient,  omnipo- 
tent, infinite,  and  eternal. — 71U«  is  sublimity 
beyond  which  nothing  can  rise.  W  hat  evin- 
ces this  to  be  the  real  source  of  excellence 
in  Hebrew  poetry  is,  that  no  instance  of  the 
sublime,  in  the  whole  compass  of  human 
composition,  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
what  the  Hebrew  poets  say  of  the  Almighty. 
For  example :  what  in  all  the  poetry,  even  of 
Homer,  is  to  be  compared  with  this  passage 
of  Dayid.  *  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy 
spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  pres- 
ence .'  if  I  climb  up  into  heaven  thou  art 
there;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell  thou  art 
there  ;  if  I  take  the  wing«  of  the  morning, 
and  dwell  in  tlie  utmost  part  of  the  sea,  even 
there  shall  thv  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right 
hand  shall  hold  me.' 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Hebrew  poetrv,  that 
it  alone,  of  all  the  poetry  we  know  of  in  the 
world,  retains  its  poetic  structure  in  the 
most  literal  translation;  nay,  indeed,  the 
more  literal  the  translation,  the  less  the  po- 
etry is  injured.  The  reason  is,  that  the  sa- 
cred poetry  of  the  Hebrews  does  not  appear 
to  depend  on  cadence  or  rhvthro.  or  any 
thing  merely  verbal,  which  literal  translation 
into  another  language  necessarilv  destroys  ; 
but  on  a  method  of  griving  to  each  distinct 
idea  a  two-fold  expression,  so  that  when 
the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  is  perfect, 
and  not  injured  by  erroneous  tranMation,  it 
exhibits  a  series  of  couplets,  in  which  the 
second  member  of  each  couplet  repeats  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  same  sense,  in  a  va- 
ried manner — As  m  the  beginning  of  the 
95th  psalm  : 

O  come  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord, 
Let  as  heartily  rejoice  in  the  strength  of  our  salva- 
tion; 
I>et  us  come  before  his  presence  with  thanksgiving, 
And  show  ourselves  glad  in  him  with  jisalms : 
For  the  Lord  is  a  great  God, 
And  a  mat  king  above  all  gods : 
In  his  nands  are  the  deep  places  of  the  earth, 
And  the  strength  of  the  hills  is  his  also. 

The  motive  for  adopting  such  a  structure  we 
easily  conceive  to  have  been,  that  the  com- 
position might  be  adapted  to  responsive  sing- 
ing. But,  can  we  avoid  acknowledging  a 
ranch  deeper  purpose  of  infinite  wisdom,  that 
that  poetry  which  was  to  be  translated  into 
all  languages,  should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  lit- 
eral translation  could  not  decompose  ? 

On  the  subject  of  Hebrew  poetry,  howev- 
er, it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  the  reader  to 
bishop  Lowth's  work  already  mentioned, 
ttnd  to  that  shorter,  but  most  luminous  dis- 
course on  this  subject,  prefixed  to  the  same 
excellent  author's  translation  of  Isaiah. 

Moral  phUosophy  in  its  truest  and  noblest 
sense,  is  to  be  foond  in  every  part  of  the 


I  Scriptures.  Revealed  reli^^ion  beinr,  in  iiLct> 
i  that '  day  spring  from  on  bigh,^of  whose  hap- 
py effects  the  Pagan  philosophers  had  no 
knowledge,  and  the  want  of  which  they  were 
always  endeavouring  to  supply  by  artificial 
but  most  delusive  contrivances.  But  the 
portion  of  the  sacred  volume  which  is  moat 
distinctly  appropriated  to  this  subject  are 
the  books  of  Ecclesiastes  and  Proverba.  In 
the  former  of  these,  amid  some  difficult  pM» 
sages,  obscured  to  us  by  our  ignorance  of 
ancient  nations  and  manners,  there  are  socno 
of  the  deepest  reflections  on  the  vanity  of 
all  things  earthly,  and  on  the  indispesaable 
necessity  of  sincere  relig^ion,  in  order  to  oor 
ease  and.  happiness,  that  ever  came  from  the 
pen  of  man.  It  asserts  the  iromortalitr  of 
the  soul,  of  which  some  have  inpposfJ  tke 
Jews  ignorant,  in  terms  the  most  oneqiiifo* 
cal.  *•  Then  shall  the  dost  retam  to  the  eartk 
as  it  was,  and  lAs  spirit  thaU  rekarm  io  O^d 
who  five  it*  And  it  ends  with  a  ooroUarr 
to  which  ewerj^  human  heart  ought  to  reapooo^ 
because  all  just  reflections  lead  to  it.^-*  Let 
us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  i 
fear  GkKl,  and  keep  his  commandmeDta,  fiir 
this  is  the  whole  tf  maf».— For  God  will  brinif 
erery  work  into  judgment,  with  every  seerat 
thinff,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be 
eril.^ 

The  Proverbs  are  an  invaluable  tvmmtry 
of  every  species  of  practical  wisdom.    The 
first  nine  chapters  being   a   disoourae  OQ' 
true  wisdom,  that  is,  sincere  relig^,  as  e 
principle,  and  the  remainder  a  sort  of  roag« 
azine  of  all  its  varied  parts,  civil,  social,  do« 
mestic,  and  personal,  m  this  world ;  tosetber 
with  clear  and  beautiful  intimations  or  bap* 
piness  in  a  life  to  come.     As  for  example :-« 
'  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  a  shininr  light 
which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per* 
feet  dajT.*    Here,  one  of  the  most  delightful 
objects  in  nature,  the  advancing  dawn  of  the 
morning,  is  educed  as  an  emblem  of  that 
growing  comfort  and  cheerfblness  which  fof 
separably  attend  a  life  of  piety.    What  tbeB« 
by  inevitable  analogy,  is  that  perfect  day  iei 
which  it  is  made  to  terminate,  but  the  eter*( 
nal  happiness  of  heaven  ?  Both  these  booln; 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  Psalms,  baf«r 
this  suttable  peculiarity  to  the  present  ooQe*f, 
sioo,  that  thejr  issued  from  a  ro^al  pen.  Thif* 
contain  a  wisdom,  truly,  which  belonci  ^ 
all ;  but  they  also  have  much  in  them  iniieh 
peculiariy  concerns  those,  who,  by  provider  > 
tial  destination,  are  shepherds  of  the  peopleq 
The  101  St  psalm,  in  particular,  may  be  noai 
sidered  as  a  kind  of  abrid^^  manual  te 
princes,  especially  in  the  choice  of  their  cook 
pany.  *' 

CHAP.XXnL  ..') 

The  Holy  Scriptures.-^The  AVio  TVitemoi^ 

Tub  biographic  part  of  the  New  " 
ment  is  ab<^e  all  human  estimation,  b4 


it  contains  the  portraiture  of  ^  him  in  whoM 
dwells  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodiljc'Tpj 
If  it  were,  therefore,  our  hard  lot  tei 
what  iodividoal  part  of  the  Scripliiiet' 
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to 


Mild  wnh  to  re9cne  from  an  otherwise  ir- 
l^trable  dest faction,  ought  it  not  to  be 
tot  pArt  which  describes  to  us  the  conduct 
■d  prcwTTci  to  us  the  instructions  of  G(pd 
mmfeH  m  ifu  JUth  ?  Worldly  Christians 
)mt  aflacted  sometimes  to  prefer  the  Gos- 
■kto  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  on 
it  intimated  ground  that  oar  Saviour  was 
alenseirere  preceptor,  and  more  of  a  mere 
■nlistthan  his  inspired  followers,  whose 
vrilingi  mmke  op  the  seqael  of  the  New 
Tolunent.  But  never  surely  was  there  a 
■RMer  deinsion.  If  the  object  be  to  probe 
is  heart  of  man  to  the  centre  ;  to  place  be- 
fen  bmi  the  terrors  of  that  God.  wlio  to  the 
lieiEBd  *  is  m  consuming  fire ;'  to  convince 
)m  of  thai  radical  change  which  must  take 
^bnis  his  whole  nature,  of  that  total  con- 

C which  he  mast  gain  over  the  world  and 
If,  before  he  can  be  a  tnie  subject  of 
Memah't  spiritual  kingdom  ;  and  of  the 
disappointment  which  must  finally 
all  who  rest  in  the  mere  profession,  or 
■M  the  planaible  outside  of  Christianity  : 
iii^frDai  our  Liord*s  discourses  that  we  shall 
^  U  the  moat  resistless  means  of    accom- 
>  Aynv  each  of  these  awfully  important  pur- 


Ta  the  willing  disciple  our  Saviour  is  in- 
fced  the  gentlest  of  instructors  ;  to  the  con- 
hitafCBilait  he  is  the  most  cheering  of  com- 
;  Id  weakness  he  is  most  encouraging; 
■Ly.anspeakably  indulgent;  to  grief 
of  whatever  sort,  he  is  a  pattern 
JH.  Bat  in  all  he  says  or  does,  he 
ihMOM  invariable  object  in  view,  to  which 
dtke  not  is  but  subservient.  He  lived 
■itwht,  he  died  and  rose  again,  for  this 
■e«^  that  he  might  *  redeem  us  from  all 
'  ',  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
aealons  of  good  loorks.^  His  uniform 
lOoBm  therefore,  are^'  Ye  cannot 
■il  Oed  and  Mammon. — Where  your 
iHnre  IB,  there  will  your  heart  be  also.* — 
^Kfty  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out, 
9UhC  it  f^om  thee.*  *  Except  a  man  deny 
■■ri(  and  take  ap  his  cross  daily  and  fol- 
iivai^  he  caiuiot  be  my  disciple.* 
A  earmpt  human  nature  these  lessons 
•■mr  be  made  engaging.     Their  ob- 

eil  Id  oonquer,  and  finally   to  eradicate 
twfptioa.     To  indulge  it.   therefore, 
ifWf  iBttaaee,  is  wholly  to  reject  them  : 
it  if  not  with  particular    vices  that 
Ltmda,  nor  will  he  be  satisfied  with 
virtues.    But  be  calls  us,  indis- 
',  to  a  »iate  ^  mind^  which  contains. 
•  root  or  principle,  all  possible  virtue, 
UToids,  with  equally  sincere  de- 
erery  species  of  evil.    Bnt  to  hu- 
re  itself,  as  distinct  from  its  deprav- 
li  native  taste,    sound  discriminating 
I,  jsrt  and  delicate  feeling,  comprchen- 
iji^ffn^n^  profound  humility,  and  genu- 
inimi^  of  mind,  no  teacher  upon 
ever  eo  adapted  himself     Tn  his 
Me  imagery,  his  appropriate  use 
the  common  occurrences  of  l«fe.  his 
the  deepest  wisdom  in  the  ptain- 
B8,  and  making  familiar  occur- 
the  vehicle  of  most  inomentous  in- 


struction, in  the  dignified  ease  with  which 
he  utters  the  profuiindest  truths,  the  majestic 
severity  which  h<;  manifests  where  hollow 
hypocrisy,  narrow  bigotry,  uofccling  selfish- 
ness, or  any  clearly  deliberate  vice  called 
forth  his  holy  indignation  ;  in  these  charac- 
ters we  recognise  the  purest,  and  yet  most 
popular,  the  most  awful,  and  yet  the  most 
amiable  of  all  instructors.  And  wlien  we 
rend  the  Gospels  with  rightly  preparefi 
liearts.  we  see  him  with,  our  mind's  eye,  as 
he  actually  w^is  in  this  world,  scarce  less  ef- 
fectually than  tlM)se  who  lived  and  conversed 
with  him.  We  too,  "  behold  his  glorv,  the 
^lory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  i^ather 
full  of  grace  and  truth.' 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  belong  in  some 
degree  to  the  biographic  class.  Where  the 
matter  of  a  work  is  of  the  deepest  moment 
the  more  agreeablenoss  of  its  manner  is  of 
less  importance.  But  where  a  striking  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  pleasure,  as  well  as 
benefit,  it  would  be  ingratitude  as  well  as  in-  ' 
scnsibilitv  not  to  notice  it.  It  is  indeed  im- 
possible for  a  reader  of  taste,  not  to  be  de- 
lighted with  the  combination  of  excellencies, 
which  this  short  but  most  eventful  narrative 
exhibits.  Nothing  but  clearness  and  accu- 
racy appear  to  be  aimed  at,  yet  everv  thing 
which  can  give  interest  to  such  a  worlc  is  at- 
tained. Neither  Xenophon  nor  Caf^ar 
could  stand  a  comparison  with  it.  St.  Luke 
in  this  piece  has  seen  every  thing  so  clearly, 
has  understood  it  so  fully,  and  has  express- 
ed it  so  appositely,  as  to  need  only  a  simple 
rendering  of  his  own  exact  words  in  order 
lo  his  having,  in  every  language,  the  air  of 
an  original. 

The  epistolary  part  of  the  New  Testament 
is,  perhaps,  that  with  which  the  generality 
of  readers  are  least  acquainted  Some  pro- 
fefiS  to  be  discouraged  by  the  intricacy  of 
the  sense,  particularly  in  the  writings  of 
St  Paul ;  and  others  fairly  acknowledge, 
that  they  conceive  this  part  of  Scripture  to 
be  of  less  moment,  as  being  chicflv  occupi- 
ed in  obsolete  controversies  peculiar  to  the 
time  in  which  they  were  written,  conse- 
quently uninteresting  to  us.  Though  our 
limits  do  not  admit  of  a  particular  reply  to 
those  unfounded  prejudices,  yet  we  cannot 
forbear  regretting,  what  appears  to  be  a  la- 
mentable ignorance  of  the  nature  and  de- 
sign of  Christianity,  which  distinguishes  our 
times,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  both  these 
suppositions.  They,  for  example,  who  re- 
gard religion  but  as  a  more  sublimated  sys- 
tem of  morality,  ^nA  look  for  nothing  in  the 
Scripture  but  rules  of  moral  conduct,  must 
necessarily  ff^cl  themselves  at  a  stand,  when 
something  infinitely  deeper  seems  to  present 
itself  before  them.  But  if  it  were  first  fully 
known,  what  the  Christianity  of  the  Apos- 
tles actually  was,  their  sentiments  would 
soon  become  intelligible.  They  treat  of 
Christianity  as  an  inward  princij^e  still 
more  than  as  a  rule  of  conduct.  They  by 
no  means  neglect  the  latter ;  but  the  former 
is  their  leading  object  In  strict  observance 
of  that  maxim,  so  variously  g^ven  by  their 
divine  master — *  Make  the  tree  good  and  it? 
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fniit  will  bo  g^ood.' — ^Thcy  accordingly  de-  St.  Peter,  thou^  with  mtxch  difference  oi 

scribe  a  process,    which,   in  order   to  real  style.     But  St.  James  and   St.   John  diflfcfr 

{goodness,  mnst  tako  place  in   the  de,itlis  of  from  both  these,  and  from  each  otlier,  as 

the  heart.     Thev  detect  a  root  of  evil  which  much  as  any  writers  could,  who  agree  cor- 

disqualifies  man  for  all  real  virtue,  and  de-  dially  in  one  general  end.     The  Christian 

prives  him  of  all  real  happiness.      And  they  philosopher  will  be  able  to  account  for  this 

describe  an  influence   proceeding  from  Goil  difference  by    its    obvious  correspondence 

himself,  through  a  divine  Mediator,  ready  to  with  what  he  sees  daily  in   natural  tempers, 

be  communicated   to  all  who  seek  it,  by  In  St.  John  he  will  discover  tlic  cast  and 

which  this  evil  nature  is  overcome,  and  a  ho-  turn    of  a   sublimely    contemplative  mind, 

iy  and  heavenly  nature  formed  in  its  room  penetrating  the  inmost  springs  of  moral  ac« 

They  describe   this  change  as  taking  place  tion,  and  viewing  the  heart  as  alone  secared 

by  moans  of  the  tniths  and  facts  revealed  in  and  perfected  by  an  habitual  filial  rerercncc 

the  Gospel,  impressing  ihemflclves   by  the  to,  and,  as  he  expresses  it,  *  communion  with 

power  of  God's  holy  Spirit  upon   the  mind  (he  Father  of  Spirits.'     In  St.  James  he  will 

and  heart ;  in  consequence  of  which   new  soe  the  marks  uf  a  plain  and  more  practical 

desires,  new  tastes,   new  powers,  and  new  mmd,  vigilantly  gtiarding  against  the  deceits 

pursuits  succeed.      Things    tem(>oral  sink  and    dangers    of  the  worln,  and  somewhat 

down  into  complete  subordination,  to  things  jealous  lest  speculation  should,  in  any  in* 

eternal ;  and  supreme  love  to  God  and  un-  stance,  be  made  a  pretext  for  negligence  in 

feigned  charity  to  man,   become  the  master  practice.     And  lastly,  he  will  perhaps  reco^- 

passions  of  the  soul       These  are  the  sub-  nise  in  St.  Paul,  that  most  powerful  character 

jects  which  are  chiefly  dwell  on  in  the  Epis-  of  mind,  which,  being  under  the  influence  of 

ties,  and  they  will  always  in  a  measure  be  no  particular  temper,  but  possessing  each  in 

unintelligible  to  tho'^e  who  do  not  '  rrceive  its  full  strength,  and  all  in  due  temperament 

the  truth  in  the  love  of  it.'      Even  in  many  gives  no  colouring  to  any  object  but  what  it 

human  pursuits,  actual  practice  is  indispen-  actually   itosscsses,  pursues    each  f«lnaUc 

sable  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  princi-  end  in  strict  proportion  to  its  worth,  and  va- 

pies.  ries  its  self-directed  course,  in  compliance 

If  this  be  a  fair  state  of  the  case,  ought  we  with  no  attraction,  but  that  of  truth,  of  fit* 

not  to  study  theso  portions  of  Scripture  with  ness,  and  of  utility      In  such  a  variety,  then, 

an  attention  suitable  to  their  acknowledged  he  will  And  a  new*  evidence  to  the  truth  ol 

depth,  instead  of  attempting  to  force  a  mean-  Christianity ,  which  is  thus  alike  attested  bi 

ing  upon  them,  at  the  ex|»ense  of  common  wiinesses  the  most  diver -ified  ;  and  he  will, 

sense,  in  order  to  make  them  seem  to  corres-  with  humble  gratitude,  adore  that  conde- 

pond  with  x)ur  snnerflcial  religion  ?    Should  spending  wi<;dom  and  goodness,  which  hai 

we  not  rather  endeavour  to  bring  our  reli-  thus,  within  the  sacred  volume  itself,  recog^- 

gion  to  a  conformity   with   their   plain  and  nised,  and  even  provided  for,  those  distinc- 

literal    import  ?     Such   attempts,  sincerely  tions  of  the  human  mind,  for  which  wcai| 

made,  would  soon  give  clearness  to  the  nn-  mortals  are  so  unwilling  to  make  allowaoci 

derstanding  ;  and  a   more  than   philosophic  in  each  other. 

consistencT,  as  well  as  a  more  than  human  The  prophetic  part  is  mentioned  last,  be^ 

energy,  would  be  found  there,  where  all  be-  cause  it  peculiarly  extends  itself  through  thfl 

fore  had  seemed   per|)Iexed  and  obscure. —  whole  of  the  divine  volume      ft  commencei 

We  do  not,  however,  deny,  that  the  Epistles  with  the  first  encouraging  promise  whidfe 

contain  more  reference  than  the  Gospels  to  was  |^ven  to  man  after  the  primeval  traiMH 

Jewish  customs,  and   to  a  variety  of  local  gression.  and  it  occupies  the  last  portion  gj 

and  temporary  circumstances  not  well  un-  the   New  Testament      It  might  nataraH| 

derstood  by  us.     Yet,  thouj^h  written  to  in-  have    been  expected,  that  in  a  reve1atia| 

dividual  men,  and  to  particular  churches  ;  from  the  sovereicfn  of  all  events,  the  fntan 

not  only  general  inferences,  applicable  to  us  design*  of  Providence  should  be  so  far  is* 

may  be  drawn  from  particular  instructions,  timidated,  as  clearly  to  evince  a  more  tkn 

but  by  means  of  them,  the  most  important  human  foresight,  and  by  consequence  a  4 

doctrines  are  often  pointedly  exhibited.  vine  origin.     It  might  also  have  been  thongM 

Where  this  truly  Christian  discernment  is  probable,  that  those  prophecies  should  e^ 

exercised,  it  will  be  evident  how  much  it  brace  so  extended  a  series  of  future  ocenr^ 

softens  and  enlarges  the  heart !  how  it  ex-  rences,  as  to  provide  for  successive  confirnn* 

tends  and  illuminates  the  mental  view  !  how  ations  of  the  revelation,  by  successire  fnVili 

it  Quickens  and  invigorates  the  feeling!  how  ments    of   the  predictions.     And  lastlj,  il 

it  nts  the  mind  for  at  once  attending  to  the  misfht  be  thought  reasonable,  that  while  8iia| 

minutest,    and  comprehending  the  vastest  intimations  should  be  sufficiently  clear  to  bl 

things  !     In  short,  how  pure,  how  wise,  how  explained  by  the  actual  event,  they  shoaU 

disinterestod,  how  heavenly, — we  had  almost  not  be  so  explicit  as  to  gratify  cariosity  rm* 

said  how  morally   omnipotent  it  makes  its  pecting  future  contingencies  ;  such  an  wm 

complete  votary  !  ticipation  of  events  being  clearly  nnsnitthb 

On  this  head  we  will  add  but  one  remark  to  that  kind  of  moral  govmnment    miMi 

more.      Even  through    the    medium  of  a  which  the  author  of  our  natare  has  plaotf 

trannlation,  we  observe  a  remarkable  differ-  us. 

ence  of  manner  in   the  apostolic  writers. —  It  is  conceived  that  such  precisely  are  th| 

There  is  indeed  a  very  close  resemblance  characters  of  tliosc  predictions  which  atvtl 
between  the  ^iews  and  topics  of  St.  Paul  and  ,  numerous  in  the  Scripture.    They  point  1o  i 
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toBlinued  tuocenioii  of  great  occnrrenoei ; 

kl,  iu  geoeraJ,  with  tucti  scattered  rays  of 

fipiU  aA  lo  furnish  few  tiiHterials  for  prema- 

lora  speculatiun.     Even  to  tbe  prupbet  him- 

Kif  the  prospect  is  probably  enveloped  in  a 

inp  mist,  which  while  he  looks  intently, 

Kcms  lor  a  short  space  to  open,  and  to  pre- 

Kat  before  hiu  certain  ^rand  objects,  whose 

fleMiog  appearances  he  imperfectly  catches, 

but  whose  connexion  with,  or  remoteness 

froia,  each  other  he  has  not  sufficient  light 

lo  distinguish. 

These    remarks,    however,   apply   most 
itrictly  to   prophecies  of  remote  events. 
Wbeo    nearer    occurrences    are    foretold. 


which  there  i*i  the  most  remarkable  detail  of 
the  matter  of  ancient  roninierce  that  is  per- 
ha|>8  to  he  any  where  found.  But  of  all  sucii 
prophecies,  that  of  our  Saviour,  respecting 
tlie  destruction  of  Jcru^^alem,  as  ip^ren  in  re- 
peated parables  and  express  denunciations, 
IS  most  deeply  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  reader. 

A  question  has  been  started  among  schol- 
ars respecting  the  double  »enFe  of  prophecy : 
but  it  seems  astonishinfr  lo  any  plain  render 
of  the  Bible  how  it  could  ever  berome  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt. — What  can  be  more  likely,  fo** 
instance,  than  that  some  present  event  in 
which  David  was  interested,  perhaps  his  in- 


wbetber  relating  to  the  Jewish  nation,  or  to  j  auguration,  suggests)  to  him  the  subject  of 
tibeoountriea  in  its  neighbourhood,  there  in  j  the  second  p%alm  ?  Yet  what  can  be  more 
oAea  a  surprising  clearness,  as  if  in  tliese  >  evident  than  that  he  descrit>e8  a  dominion  in- 
cases, tbe  intention  was  to  direct  conduct)  finitely  beyond  what  ran  he  attributed  to  any 
iot  the  praeot,  as  well  as  confirm  faith  by  i  earthly  potentate  ?    The  fact  seems  to  be. 


the  result.  And  in  a  few  important  in- 
iliBCfla,  even  distant  futurity  is  so  distinctly 
GBBlemplated,  as  to  make  such  predictions 
I  permameDt,  and  to  every  candid  reader, 
m  irrefragable  evidence,  that  a  volume  so 
udeniabljr  ancient,  and  yet  so  unequivocal- 
^  predictive,  can  be  no  other  than  divine. 

Of  this  last  class  of  prophecies,  as  most 

firecily  interesting,  it  may  not  be  useless  to 

■Mtobt  the  following  striking  examples. — 

The  deauDciation  by  Moses  of  what  should 

hatbaftaal  fate  of  the  Jews,  in  case  of  ob- 

fAmt  iasbedience.*— Isaiah's  astonirihing 

pictnvaf  the  sufferings,  death,  and  subse- 

^Mol  trimph  of  the  Redeemer  ;f  a  predic- 

bmapoB  which  every  kind  of  sophistry  has 

htm  triad  in  vain.    The  dream  of  Nebu- 

ehidiiesaer,  with  Daniel's  interpretation  :|  a 

inphecy  which  contains  in  it  an  absolute 

MBMstiratioo  of  revealed  religion.     Dan 


that  the  Jewish  dispensation  being,  in  its 
most  leading  parts,  a  pretigu ration  of  the 
christian  dispensation  and  the  most  celnbra- 
ted  persons,  as  well  as  events,  being  typical 
of  what  was  to  come,  the  prophetic  spirit 
could  not  easily  contemplate  the  type  with- 
out being  carried  forward  to  its  completion. 
And,  therefore,  in  almost  every  case  of  the 
kind  the  more  remote  object  draws  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pn)ph«'t  as  if  insensibly,  from  the 
nearer, — the  greatness  of  the  one  naturally 
eclipsing  the  comparative  littleness  of  the 
other.  This  occurs  in  such  o  number  of  in- 
stances as  to  form  one  of  the  most  prominent, 
character*  of  prot»hecv. 

We  shall  concUide  the  subject  with  observ- 
ing on  tliat  over-ruling  Providence  which 
took  care  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament should  be  translated  into  (he  Greek 
language,  before  the  original  dialect  became 


irfi  own  viftioo  of  the  four  empires,  and  of;  obscure,  by  which  means,  not  only  a  most 
IhitdiriDe  one  which  sliould  succeed  them.t ;  important  preparation  was  made  for  the  ful- 
Bm  aroaxior     prophecy    of    tlie    seventy  i  ler  manifestation  which  was  to  follow  ;  but 


.Vlifa,!  which,  however  involved  in  obMcu- 
.a^asto  niceties  of  chronologry,  is,  in  clear- 
-ps  of  prediction,  a  standing'  miracle  ;  its 
^lattaeiit  in  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  and 
flitetructicMi  of  Jerusalem,  being  as  self- 
^'      as  that  Coesar  meant  to  record  his 


J^  actions  in  his  Commentaries.  To  these 
,i«nldaild,  lastly,  thatwonderfiil  represent- 
.#iin  of  the  papal  tyranny  in  the  Apoca- 
.jfpWfT  whichy  iiowever  involving  some  ob- 
circnmstances,  is  nevertheless  so  lii- 
an  instance  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
of  evasion.  The  extreme  justness  of 
litatement  respecting  papal  Rome  must 
I  itMlf  on  every  miml  at  all  acquainted 
like  usual  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
|Mit  prophets,  and  with  the  authentic  facts 
Wapeiaaiasticsl  history. 
Ir  -AasBg  circnumtantial  prophecies  of  near 
ptfttSbt  mar  be  reckoned  JeremiahS  predic- 
-  All  of  the  taking  of  Babylon*t  ny  tlie 
Av^  ^^  Modes,  on  which  the  history  of 
ly  iiiiiiil,  as  giren  by  Xenophon  in  the  Cv- 
Mpiiia,  is  the  best  possible  comment.  The 
mv^^y  of  tbe&llof  Tyre  in  Ezekiel,4||  in 

.  -SDsot.  azviti.        f  Isaiah,  liii.        t  Daniel  ii. 
tApidvii.    y  Daniel  is.    ITChap.xvu.    «i  Jere- 
,1.  sad  Ti.        C!i  Ezckirl,  xxvi.  and  xxvii. 
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the  sense  of  the  Scripturejt,  in  all  important 
instances,  was  so  unequivocally  fixed,  as  to 
furnish  both  a  guide  for  the  learned  Christian 
in  after-times,  and  a  means  of  confronting 
Jewish  misrepresentations  with  the  indisputa- 
ble acknowledgements  of  earlier  Jews,  better 
used  to  the  language,  and  uuiiiflnenced  by 
any  prejudice.  And,  mny  we  add,  that  the 
choice  of  the  Greek  for  the  original  language 
of  the  New  Testament,  is  not  less  worthy  of 
attention  ?  By  that  wise  and  gracious  ar- 
rangement every  lineament  and  every  point 
of  our  divine  religion  has  acquired  an  imper- 
ishable character ;  since  the  learned  have 
agreed,  that  no  language  is  so  capable  of  ex- 
pressing every  minute  distinction  and  shade 
of  thought  and  feeling,  or  is  so  incapable  of 
ever  becoming  equivocal  :  the  works  which 
have  been  composed  in  it,  ensuring  its  being 
studied  to  the  end  of  the  world. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

On  the  nUtuse  of  lermt. — Enlhutiaiin.-^Su' 
perstitum.— Zeal  for  religioug  opiniona  no 
proof  of  religion 

To  guard  tlie  mind  from  prejudice  is  no  un- 
important pari  of  a  roval  cilucatron.    Names 


^ 
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govern  the  world.  Tbej  carry  awaj  opinion, 
decide  on  ciiaracter,  and  determine  practice. 
Names,  tberelbre,  are  of  more  importance 
than  wrc  are  aware.  We  are  apt  to  bring  the 
equality  down  to  the  standard  which  the  name 
rstabiiKhcs,  and  our  practice  rarely  riaes 
)iiglier  than  tlie  current  term  which  we  nse 
when  we  speak  of  it. 

The  abuse  of  terms  has  at  all  times  been  an 
evil.  To  enumerate  only  a  few  instances. 
Wc  do  not  presume  to  decide  on  the  measure 
which  gave  birth  to  the  clamour,  when  we 
assert,  that  in  the  progress  of  that  clamour, 
greater  violence  has  seldom  been  offered  to 
language  than  in  the  forced  union  of  the  two 
tHmis,  Liherlu  and  Pn}ptrUf.*  A  conjunc- 
tion oiwonlM^iiy  men  wuo  were,  at  the  same 
time  labouring  to  dibjoin  the  Ihingt.  If  lib- 
erty, in  Uietr  sense,  had  been  established, 
'proi>erty  would  have  had  an  end,  or  rather 
would  have  been  transferred  to  those,  who, 
in  securing  what  they  termed  their  liberty, 
would  have  made  over  to  themselves  that 
])roperty,  in  the  pretended  defence  of  which 
the  outcry  was  made  At  a  more  recent  pe- 
riod, the  term  equalUyh^B  been  sutistituted 
fur  that  of  property.  The  word  was  altered, 
hnt  the  principle  retained.  And,  as  the  pre- 
ceding clamour  for  liberty  was  only  a  plausi- 
ble cover  for  making  property  chaoee  hands, 
HO  it  has  of  late  been  tacked  to  equality,  with 
a  view  to  make  power  change  hands.  Thus, 
terms  the  most  popular  and  imposing,  have 
been  uniformly  used  as  the  watch-words  of 
tumnlt,  plunder,  and  sedition. 

But  tne  abuse  of  terms,  and  especially 
their  unnecessary  adoption,  is  not  always  lim- 
ited to  the  vulgar  and  the  mischievous.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  those  persons  of  a 
better  cast,  who  are  strenuous  in  counter- 
acting the  evils  themselves,  would  never  nat- 
uralize any  terms  which  convey  revolution- 
ary ideas.  In  England,  at  least,  let  us  have 
uo  civic  honours,  no  or s^anizatitm  of  plans. 

There  are  perhaps  tew  wonis  which  the 
i*eijroing  practice  has  more  warped  from  its 
legitimate  meaning  and  ancient  usage  than 
the  term /^rottrf.  Let  us  try  whether  John- 
son's definition  sanctions  the  adopted  use. — 

*  Pn>ud,*   says    that     accurate    philologist, 

*  means,  elated — haughty — daring — {tre- 
tumptuouM—otteniatiouSy  &c.  &c.  Yet  do  we 
not  continually  hear,  not  merely  the  journal- 
ist and  the  pamphleteer,  but  the  legfislator, 
and  the  orator,  sages  wlio  give  law,  not  to  the 
land  only,  but  to  tlie  language,  using  the 
term  exclusively,  in  an  honourable  sense. — 

*  They  are  proud  to  acknowledge,'—'  proud 
to  confess.'  Instead  of  the  heart-felt  lan- 
guage of  gratitude  for  a  deliverance  or  a 
victory,  we  hear  of  *  a  proud  day,'  ^  a  proud 
circumbtance,' — *aproud  event,'— thus  rais- 
ing to  the  dignity  or  virtue,  a  term  to  which 
lexicographers  and  moralists  have  annexed 
an  o<lious,  and  divines  an  unchristian  sense. 
If  pride  be  thus  enrolled  in  the  list  of  vir- 
tues, must  not  humility,  by  a  natnrel  conse- 
quence, be  turned  over  to  the  catalogue  of 
vices?  If  pride  was  made  for  man,  bai  not 
the  Bible  asserted  a  falsehood  ? 

•  Bt  WilVet,  andhif  fffrtioD. 


Tn  the  ti^e  which  succeeded  to  tho  referm- 
ation, '  lioliness'  and  '  practical  piety*  were 
the  terms  employed  by  divines  when  they 
would  mculcate  that  conduct  which  is  suita- 
ble to  Christians.  The  verv  words  conveyed 
a  solemnity  to  the  mind,  calculated  to  assist 
in  raising  it  to  the  prescribed  standard.  But 
those  very  terms  being  unhappily  used, 
during  the  usurpation,  as  masks  to  cover  the 
worst  purposes,  became,  under  Charles,  ep- 
ithets of  ridiculu  and  reproach ;  and  were 
supposed  to  imply  hypocrisy  and  false  pre- 
tence. And  when,  in  a  subsequent  |ieriod, 
decency  resumcsd  her  reign,  and  virtue  was 
countenanced,  and  religion  respected  ;  yet 
mere  decorum  was  too  often  substituted  for 
religious  energy,  nor  was  there  such  a  gen- 
eral superiority  to  the  dread  of  censure,  M 
was  sufficient  to  restore  the  use  of  temwt 
which  hypocrisy  had  abused,  and  licentiout- 
ness  derided.* 

Indifference  in  some  assumed  the  name  of 
moderation,  and  zeal  in  others  either  grew 
cool,  or  was  ashamed  to  appear  warm.  The 
standard  of  language  was  either  let  down  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  standard  of  prac- 
tice, or  piety  itself  was  taken  some  notet 
lower,  to  adapt  it  to  the  established  phraserf- 
ogy  Thus,  morality,  for  instance,  which 
heretofore,  had  only*  been  used  (and  very 
properly  J  as  one  name  amongst  many,  lo  ex- 
press rignt  conduct,  now  hegan  to  be  erect- 
ed into  the  exrlusfve  term.  The  term  itself 
is  most  unexceptionable.  Would  that  all  who 
adopt  it,  acted  up  to  the  rectitude  which  it 
implies!  but,  partly  from  its  having  been 
antecedently  used  to  express  the  pag^n  vir- 
tues ;  partly  from  its  having  been  set  up  by 
modem  philosophers,  as  opposed  to  the  piecu- 
liar  graces  of  Christianity,  and  consequently 
converted  b?  them  into  an  instrument  for 
decrying  refigion ;  and  partly  because  many 
who  profess  to  write  theones  of  morality^ 
have  founded  them  on  a  mere  worldly  prin- 
ciple, we  commonly  see  it  employed,  not  in 
its  own  distinct  and  limited  meaning,  bnt,  ott. 
the  contraiy,  as  a  substitute  for  that  com* 
prehensive  principle  of  elevated,  yet  ratiopnl' 
piety,  which  forms  at  once  the  vital  spring  -' 
and  essential  characteristic  of  Christian  ooa-'- 
duct. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  apprise  those  whoee 
minds  we  are  forming,  tliat  when  they  wish 
to  inquire  into  the  characters  of  men,*  it  is  of 

*  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  at  no  period., 
perhapa,  in  EDgliah  history,  was  there  a  more  at  rig . ' 
attentiou  to  public  morals,  or  a  more  open  avowdi^ 
or  religion,  than  daring  the  abort  reign  of  qneev ' 
Mary.    Nothing  was,  with  that  excellent  priDieai» 
soinomcntooB  an  object,  aa  that  religion  migifat  at<" 
taiu  its  just  ci«dit,  and  diffuse  its  ofiectual  infliienr  ; 
ces    amongat    society.      Upon  this   her  doepeaC^. 
thoughts  were  fixed;  to  this  her  most  assidnone  * 
endeavoura  were  directed.    And  it  waa  not  wholly ; . 
in  vain.    A  spirit  of  pious  activity  apread  itselr'; 
both  through  clergy  and  laity.    Religious  men  took^ 
fresh  courage  to  avow  themselves,  and  merclM*? 
men  labours  in  the  cause  of  humanity  with  'utcntth^ 
ed  seal  and  aucceaa.    It  aecma  to  have  been  midar  ^ 
this  brief,  but  auspicious  government,  that  the  die^j: 
solute  habita  of  the  two  former  reigns  received 
♦hett  firtt  rffcrtnal  chTk. 
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UD^ortence  to  ucertaia  the  principles  of  him'  must  it  doC  holH  equally  goiNl  rc«i|iectiii?  the 


who  ^vea  the  character,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
fair  kooirledge  of  him  of  whom  the  charac- 
ter b  given  To  exeiopiify  this  remark  by 
te term  enthusiasm,  while  llie  wise  and 
tanperate  Christian  deprecates  enthusiasm 
u  Urhly  pernicious,  even  wlien  he  hopes  it 
■av  be  honest— justly  ascribing  it  to  a  per- 
teroed  end  unsound,  or  at  least,  an  over  ea- 
fv  and  •  weak  mind— the  irreligious  man, 
*W  hates  piety,  when  he  fancies  he  only 
kiles  ^aaticism,  applies  the  term  enthusiast 
Is  ever  J  religious  person,  however  sober  his 
psiv*  or  however  correct  his  conduct. 

Bat  even  be  who  is  far  from  remarkable 
ftr  picas  ardors,  may  incur  the  stigma  of  en- 
teiiHn,  when  he  happens  to  come  under 
fteeeosnre  of  one  who  piques  himself  on 
til  greater  latitude  of  sentiment.  Thus, 
lewbo  professes  to  believe  in  *  the  only  be- 
lotteo  Son  of  God  as  in  glory  equal  with  the 
raber,'  will  be  deemed  an  enthusiast  by  him 
who  embraces  the  chilling  doctrines  of  So- 
ciMi     And  we  have  heard,  as  if  it  were  no 


parant  principle  of  ail  virtiio  P — VV  lut  h  re- 
ligiiin,  or  devotion  (for  wIkmi  wc  s^ieuk  ui 
either,  as  a  principle,  it  is,  in  tart,  a  !»wiiiny- 
meof  tlie  other)  but  tlie  *  so  lovincr  wlmt  Gdd 
has  commanded,  and  desirini^  what  he  has 
promised,  as  that,  amoiig  the  sundry  and 
manifold  changes  of  the  world,  our  hearts 
may  surely  there  be  fixed,  where  true  jovfi 
are  to  be  founds  Now  can  there  be  excebs 
in  this?  We  may  doubtless  mirandtraiand 
God's  commands,  and  mi«am.t£rfi«  his  pro- 
mises, and,  in  either  way,  instead  of  attain- 
ing that  holy  and  happy  fixedness  of  heart, 
become  the  victims  of  restless  perturbation. 
But  if  there  be  no  error  in  our  anpreliension, 
can  there  be  any  excess  in  our  love?  What 
does  God  command  ?  Every  thing  that  tends 
to  our  personal,  social,  ixililical,  as  well  as 
eternal  well-being.  Can  we  then  feel  tuo 
deep  love  for  the  sum  of  all  moral  excellence  ? 
But  what  does  God  promut  ?  Guidance,  pro  - 
tcction,  all  necessary  aids  and  infiuences 
liereafler,    *  fulness  of  joy  and 


here ;    and 
thing,  of  a  French  philosopher  of  j  pleasures  at   his  right  hand  for  evermore 
class,  accounting  nis  friend  un  Can  such  blessings  as  these  be  too  cordially 


yfs/eiflh'ffiir,  merely  because  the  latter  had 
nae  saspicion  that  there  was  a  God.  In 
bet  we  may  apply  to  enthusiasm,  what  has 
haa  sHd  on  anotlier  occasion  : 

hk  vImtc^s  the  North— At    York   His  on  the 


laStistksist  the  Orcodes  :  and  there, 
Zcmhla  — 


^ 


^9t  k  our  be  asked,  has  religious  enthusi- 
lAer'all,  no  definite  meaning  ?  or  are 
and  frenzy  really  so  nearly  allied, 
no  clearly  distinctive  line  can  be  drawn 
ketveeo  them  i  One  of  our  most  eminent 
Wfiun  has  told  us,  that  '  enthusiasm  is  a 
Uidof  excese  in  devotion,  and  that  super- 
tfilieBis  the  excess,  not  ouly  of  devotion, 
kMef  vclijgion  in  general '  A  strange  defi- 
I  liiin  !  For  what  is  devotion,  and  what  is 
if  we  cannot  be  in  earnest  in  them 
baxardiog  our  rationality,  which, 
\  must  be  the  case,  if  this  definition 
lecarate  ?  For  if  the  excess  of  devo- 
eothnsiasm,  and  the  excess  of  reli- 
auperstition,  it  would  follow,  that 
in  eifh<*r  would  be  to  approximate 
llfaMtieisni.  Of  course,  be  who  wished  to 
Mhi  hie  mental  sanity,  must  listen  with 
W0km  to  the  apostolic '  precept,  of  growing 
•mce. 

Mty  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr  Addison, 
Hf  we  not  juHtly  question  whether  there 
5^  he  BQcb  a  thing  as  an  excess  of  either 
or  relitrion,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
"*  We  never  seriously  suppose 
one  can  be  too  wise,  too  pure,  or  too 
t  If  at  any  time  we  use  a  lan- 
\  of  this  apparent  import,  we  always 
•taHvethe  idea  of  some  spurious  intermix- 
tHI»or  injudicious  mode  of  exercise.  But 
mm  we  confine  our  thoughts  to  the  princi 
ihiteatf,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  we  ea$k 
Immm  too  predoounant,"to  be  too  virtu- 
being  juat  as  incon<:eivable  as  to  be  too 

if  this  be  true  of  any  smgle  virtue, 


now 


desired?  Amid 

The  hcnrtarhs  and  the  tiiousaiid  natiirul  tihockit 
Which  flnnh  is  heir  to, 

can  our  hopes  of  future  happiness  be  too 
cheering,  or  our  power  of  rising  above  the 
calamities  of  mortality  be  too  habitual,  or  too 
effectual  ?  Such  are  the  questions  obvifniHly 
suggested  by  the  supposition  of  such  a  thing 
as  excess  in  religion.  And  doubtless  the  'an- 
swer of  every  serious  and  roflof:ting  mind 
must  be,  that  in  *■  pure  and  undefilcd  religion,' 
in  'loving  the  Loni  our  God  with  nil  oiir 
heart,  wiUi  all  our  mind,  with  all  our  soul, 
and  with  alluurstrength,  and  our  neighbour 
as  ourselves,'  the  idea  of  fxrets  is  as  incon- 
gruous and  inadmiKsible.  as  that  of  a  tappy 
life  being  too  lonp,  or  of  the  joys  of  li«aveu 
being  less  desirable  because  they  arc  eter- 
nal. 

But  if,  instead  of  cultivating  and  a^lvanc- 
ing  in  this  love  of  Go<l  and  man, — instead  at" 
loving  what  God  has  really  commandecl,  and 
desiring  what  he  has  clearly  promised  in  his 
holy  wonl, — this  word  be  neglected,  and  the 
suggestions  of  an  ardent,  or  of  a  gloomy  fan- 
cy be  substituted  in  its  room,  theu  the  person 
becomes  in  the  strictest  and  truevi  srn«',  a 
fanatic;  and  as  his  natural  temperament 
may  happen  to  he  sanguine  or  saturnint*,  lic 
rises  into  imaginary  raptures  or  sinlcs  down 
into  torturing  apprehensions,  and  slavish 
self  inflictions. 

Here  then,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  may 
discover  the  real  nature  of  both  enthu8ia«im 
and  superstition.  It  is  not  excett  of  devo- 
tion which  constitutes  the  one,  nor  ^rr « *»  of 
religion  in  greneral  which  leads  to  the  oiht  r. 
But  both  are  the  consequence  of  a  radhal 
mitconception  of  religion.  Each  alike  im- 
plies a  compound  of  ijrnorance  and  pasHion  ; 
and  as  the  person  is  dispoRed  to  hope  or  fear, 
he  becomes  entliusiastical  on  the  one  hand, 
or  superstitious  on  the  other.  He  in  whom 
/oir  predomioatca,  most  naturally  mist ake^* 
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what  God  commands^  and  instead  of  taking^ 
tbat  lau)  for  his  rule,  '  whose  seat  is  the  bo- 
som of  God.  and  whose  voice  the  barmooy  of 
the  world,'^  in  a  most  uahappy  manner,  be- 
comes a  law  unto  himself,  multiplying  ob- 
servances, which  have  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them,  but  their  irktomeoess  or  un- 
couthness  ;  and  acting,  as  if  the  way  to  pro- 
pitiate his  Maker  were  by  tormentmg  him- 
self. He,  on  tlie  contrarv,  in  whom  the 
hopeful  passions  arc  prevalent,  no  less  na- 
turauv  misconceives  what  Qod  hat  pnimitf:d 
and  pleases  himself  with  the  prospect,  or  per- 
suadies  himself  into  the  imagmary  possession, 
of  extraordinary  influences  and  supernatural 
communications.  Both,  it  is  evident,  mean 
to  pursue  religion,  but  neither  has  sufficient 
judgment  to  ascertain  its  real  nature.  Per- 
haps, in  general,  some  mental  morbidness  is 
at  the  bottom,  which,  when  of  the  depressive 
kind,  disposes  to  the  superstitious  view  of 
religion,  and  when,  of  the  elevating  kind,  to 
tlie  enthusiastical. 

Religion,  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures,  is 
itself  an  exquisite  temperament,  in  which  all 
the  rirtues,  of  which  man  is  capable,  are 
harmoniously  blended.  He,  therefore,  who 
studies  the  Scriptures,  and  draws  thence  his 
ideas  and  sentiments  of  religion,  .takes  the 
best  method  to  escape  both  enthusiasm  and 
superstition.  Even  infidetitv  is  no  security 
against  either.  But  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  an  intelli^nt  votary  of  scriptural 
Christianity  to  be  m  any  respect  fanatical. 
True  fanatics,  therefore,  are  apt  to  neglect 
the  Scriptures,  except  so  far  as  they  can 
turn  them  to  their  own  particular  purpose. 
The  Romish  church,  for  example,  t>ecame 
negligent  of  the  Scriptures,  nearly  in  pro- 
portion as  it  became  superstitious.  And  er- 
ery  striking  instance  of  eothusiasro,  if  inquir- 
ed into,  will  be  found  to  exemplify  the  same 
dereliction.  In  a  word,  Chrif^tianity  is  eter- 
nal truth,  and  they  who  soar  above  truth,  as 
well  as  they  who  sink  helmo  it,  ecjually  over- 
look the  standard  by  which  rational  action 
is  to  be  regulated ;  whereas  to  adhere  stea- 
dily to  this,  is  to  avoid  all  extremes,  and  es- 
cape, not  only  the  tendency  toward  perni- 
cious excess,  but  any  danger  of  falling  into 
it. 

Did  we  accustom  ourselves  to  exact  defi- 
nitions, we  should  not  only  call  the  disorder- 
ly religionist  an  enthusiast ;  we  should  also 
Icel,  that  if  irrational  confidence,  unfounded 
expectations,  and  assumptions  without  a  ba- 
sis, be  enthusiasm,  then  is  the  term  most 
justly  applicable  to  the  mere  worldly  moral- 
ist. For  does  not  he  wildly  assume  effects 
to  be  produced  without  their  proper  means, 
who  looks  for  virtue  without  piety ;  for  hap- 
piness without  holiness;  for  reformation 
without  repentance ;  for  repentance  without 
divine  assistance ;  for  divine  assistance  with- 
out prayer ;  and  for  acceptance  with  God 
without  regard  to  that  Mediator,  whom  God 
has  ordained  to  be  our  great  high  priest  f 
But,  while  accuracy  of  definition  is  thai 

*  Hooker*8  Ecclesiaitical  Polity,  conclusion  of 
the  first  book. 


recommended,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
there  is  need  on  all  sides  of  exercising  a  can- 
did judgment.  Let  not  the  conscientious 
Christian  suspect,  that  the  advocate  for  mo« 
raiity  intends  by  the  term  to  depreciate  reli- 
gion, unless  it  appear  that  be  makes  morali* 
ty  the  root  as  well  as  the  produce  of  good* 
ness. — ^Nor  let  the  moralist,  whose  afiectiona 
are  less  lively,  and  whose  views  are  less  ele* 
vated,  deem  the  religions  man  a  fiuiatio,  be» 
cause  he  sometimes  adopts  the  language  of 
Scripture  to  express  feelings  to  which  ha* 
man  terms  arc  not  always  adequate.  Wtt 
mean  not  to  justify,  but  to  condemn,  as  % 
gross  defect  of  good  sense,  as  well  as  of  UMm 
and  elegance,  that  ill-conditioned  phraaeolo* 
gy,  whicli,  by  disfiguring  the  comeliness  of 
piety,  lessens  its  dignity,  and  injures  its  in* 
terests.  Doubtless,  a  good  nnderstandiQip 
cannot  be  more  usefully  exercised,  nor  caa 
the  effects  of  mental  cultivation  be  better 
shown,  than  in  bringing  every  aid  of  a  sound 
judgment,  and  every  grace  of  a  correct  style, 
into  the  service  of  that  divine  religion,  wbiob 
does  not  more  contain  all  that  is  just  md 

{)ure,  than  it  coalesces  with  all  that  is  *  lovo- 
y,  and  of  g^ood  report.* 

The  too  frequent  abuse  of  suob  torn»  as 
moderaiion^  candor^  toteralion,  Sfc,  should  be 
pointed  out  to  those  whose  bij^^b  station  pro* 
vents  their  communication  with  the  world  at 
larg^.  It  should  be  explained,  that  modera- 
tion, in  the  new  dictionary,  means  the  aban* 
donment  of  some  of  the  most  essential  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  —Tbat  candor  in  the 
same  school  of  philology,  denotes  a  latitodi- 
narian  indifference,  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  all  religious  systems. — That  tole- 
ration signifies  such  a  low  idea  of  the  value 
of  revealed  truth,  and  perhaps  such  a  doubt 
even  of  its  existence,  as  makes  a  man  care- 
less, whether  it  be  maintained  or  trampled 
on,  vindicated  or  calumniated.— -A  toleration 
of  every  creed  ^^nerally  ends  in  an  indiffer^ 
ence  to  a//,  if  it  does  not  originally  spriQ|^ 
from  a  disbelief  of  all.  Even  the  noble  teroi 
raiional^  which  so  peculiarly  belongs  to  tnur 
reli^on,  is  freauently  used  to  strip  Chrii- 
tianity  of  her  nighest  attributes  and  her 
sublimest  energies,  as  if  in  order  to  be  r^ 
tional,  divine  influences  must  be  excluded. 
Or,  as  if  it  were  either  suitable  to  our  necea*. 
sitic»,  or  wortliy  of  God,  tbat  when  ho  waa 
giving  *•  his  word  to  be  a  light  to  our  patba^* 
he  should  make  that  light  a  kind  of  moral 
moonshine,  instead  of  accompaujring  it  with 
such  a  vital  warmth,  as  might  invigorate  ou^ 
hearts,  as  well  as  direct  our  footsteps. 

Though  it  would  be  absurd  for  a  prince  t^ 
become  a  wrangling   polemic    like  Heniy- 
Vni.    or  «a  royal   doctor,'    like  the  firat 
James ;  yet,  be  should  oossess  so  much  infor* 
mation,  as  to  be  enablea  to  form  a  reasonable 
judgment  between  contending  parties,  and 
to  know  the  existing  state  of  religion.  And, 
tbat  he  may  le»rn  to  detect  the  artifiicei  of 
men  of  loose  principles,  he  should  be  appii*' 
sed,  that  the  profane  and  the  pious  do  no|' 
engage  on  equal  terms.    That  the  careleM^ 
ness  of  the  irreligious  gives  him  an  appareall 
airof  good  hamour,  wad  his  levity  the 
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IhKaoTirit  aiidK*r«<;j  while  hii  Chrii-' tery.  when  rovit  hii.liO!(«  of  tboMrabjecli 
■B  kdverMTj  TentuTM  aot  to  risk  hii  aoul  ircre  eilher  Krtnniitg  under  lurluie,  oi  Of 
br  m  boo-moti  nor  dares  to  be  nilty  od  tup- !  ing  into  exile;  lurnin);  i  DtlJ  els,  if  they  re- 
in whiiAeoiiceni  liit  eteraalioternt*.  i  wlvcd  to  retain  (hi^ir  pra|«rty  ;  or  cliaiD«d 
It  will  be  important,  on  the  other  liaad,  to  i  to  tlie  gallies,  ir  they  prelurred  tbeir  cun- 
iaw  tholii  u  ven  pm^ihle  Id  be  realona  Tur.  science  it>  their  fartuiie  I 
iriipoui  opinioDs,  withiHil  poiieuing' any  re-|  As  the  afflicted  Hugonnt)  were  not  per- 
ifin;  iu,j,  that  a  fiery  religiaua  zeiJ  tiaij  milted  to  carr}  Iheir  cuniiilaJDlB  lo  the  toot 
Im  eren  found  compatible  witli  tlic  most  o[  ihr  throne,  the  deluded  kin^  bncied  his 
hplicMi  OMrkli.  The  church  of  Runie  so  bloudy  aigenti  to  be  mild  miniHUra,  and  the 
ktintherixteenthceatiiry, presented  Dum-  tortured  pratettaoU  to  be miicbieroui  here- 
Wea  •sample*  of  men,  whotc  lirei  were  tic«.  But,  though  the  kin^om  wu,  in  ma- 
itiMDC  at  Ticai,  which  cannot  ao  much  a*  nj  parli,  nearly  depopulated  by  exile  and 
ka  named,  who  vet.  at  the  n-ik  of  life,  would  eieculioni,  the  i word,  aa  utual,  made  not 
f(U  in  defence  of  a  cereniQny.  far  the  pre-  one  protelyle.  The  Babject«  were  tortured, 
■TBtiDn  of  a  consecrated  Taae,  or  a  giil  de-  but  they  were  not  conTerted.  The  rack  is 
«iUd«iaiiiona«iery.  a  b.irl  rhetorician.  Tlie  g-alliei  may  harraaa 
To  (how  tbat  it  11  po- si  hie  to  be  lealoui  the  bud),  but  do  not  conrince  the  dnder- 
br  icUfioas  opinions,  without  being-  reli-  standing-,  nor  enforce  article*  of  faith.* 
(is«k  weneed  no[  look  back  to  tlie,penecu-  Under  all  these  crimes  and  calamities, 
(if  powen  of  pBjfan  or  Papal  Rome :  nor  Louis,  as  a  French  memorialist  obserres, 
■M  we  lelect  oar  initances  from  the  disci-  was  not  ashamed  tu  hear,  what  Boileau  was 
^aftf  Dominic  1  nor  from  such  monslen    not  ashamed  to  sing. 

■  Calharinedi  Medici;  nor  fnjm  such  san-  L'Ciiiven  sous  ion  rrgnci-t-il  drt  ^UIheure^l? 
WaarT  birot*  an  the  narrow -<K>ulrd   Mary.   ,.  ,l  _.       ^  „      .„     _■  vt  i.„._ 

Wa^dA-minde.1  Philip.  E  Mm  pie.  from  ^"^^^C,.  '^  ™  a  w.so  m.a,  m^ht  bare 
TWM,  Wm  abhorrent  fr«m  human  feelings ,     "K  ';  ^'^  "*!"'  ""^  "•  ""^  ^t^^' 

^nWiaed  char^ciers.  .he  dark  -hadesof  'on  here  ,„  „  i,i  |e  poJicyas  piety.aod 
rt^wnj.  nrr  blended  with  lighter  stakes,  ''''' >'«  '^  ",'"  ""'j'  '"'"J}"'  V^""*!'"^ 
Mdwtese  Tices  are  mitigaK^  with  softer  hu'hwcounlry  Uj  banish^,  g  so  many  use- 
■dlWL  «*  be  more  iirooerlT  considered  ^°^  subjects,  he  impoverished  the  state  doub- 
^™™-.yy  "^  """*,  1'™P«"T  co<ii..lered,   ,  ,     ^^     „tbing  it  of  the   ingenuity, 

simsd^^  nearer  to  the  common  stand-   ,(,;  manu(icW«s.  and  the    labours   of  such 
ivJT^        L      u    ...._  ,— 1.,. .  r      -»     multitudes,    but    by  traDsfcrring  to  hostile 
JifiE^'^  .nH.?^^2.r^!nS  vlt?;  C"""!""  ^'t"=  industry  and  talent,  which 

_        J  1  i.^   —1.     — ...     »     promises,  which  were  immed  ateli  violated, 
n  onr  second  James,  who  renooD-    ^  ^    .       ■  ■  *  ^      .■_ '       ■  p 

■>  uui  .ciiiuu.iinri.  ic     uu     [g  to  (jg  (jhar^  <jn  Louvois,   the  crime  of 

hlin  llv  confiding   in  such  a  minister  is  to  be 

nor   lo  em  •^''rtrged  on  the  king. 

chancellor  ^"^  ''"'°  '^    "*''   '"""■"=''  profited,  by 

?^  a^hhi^horoTpaHVlislinguisiied  ''"'  '"'""I''^,  ri'en.'inJer   similar  circum- 

li««bThi.  aealin  attacking  herlsy:  so  "^'""^*'\^""'* ^",    ..^"^""^"^  ±tl 

J^^ii,:,   _„  _.||_i    „,^ni    iliat  n(  thu  pious  Waldcnses.  while  they  were  improving 

ITT^hT.  .^.?! t.    ™-^^7™l   ™  fi"  barren  lands  in  Provewe  by  their  virtu- 

^■B*       l-lia  activilT    procoeaea  Irofn   no  ■    j     .       i    j  i.  i  ^ 

katf  pi.:tr.  hul  from  .dm™,!,  m^.  hi.  S '"'""'^v'T'  '■'•°  S™'?"'>   J™""" 

Ste  ll«  h.l.i«i      Hi  r.B|li«..  «.t.S;,  J«"l  1>"»™  t™™.ndrf  ».  .InolMl  ,nq»ir. 
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HBMS  mennousness   ni  nu  moral   con-     .  .,    .       .■..'■.        .    '  ■       _._  . 

*«.•    Tl»ki.t,l.l.  m««.r,  t™i«f,ih.t  i,';™"",""""";"'""^",'"^    Ijijr^  k„i 

&.I.  ^«i.«llo  l?lh.  c».,a™.-  "■"Wi.rm.oth„l,,m«,ir.rdlii.e.ibo. 

■HlTpMtT.      WhBI  alewon  for  rrince..  to  .J"^    ,  '.  ..  ^        ,     ,          „       j  ,     ,l 

M^   iiiier  the  ravocalion  of  th«  edict  oi  "»PP»  had  it  been  for  'iimwlf  and  for  the 

IUa.'int,rDllr  .trallowinj  the    eqealll  "nrWir  the  emperor  Charlj,  V.  Iiad.™!;- 

Eld_ii«oiii  eomplfaneu.  of  bi.el.r.  '"«!''•  7~  ••,"•"»'    Hanpy,  .f  »  b. 

B.»l«eliic.  to  bomA.  ib«r  o.n  nb,«e,  n».t.di.B  of  h,.  |»»er  he  1«J  "iri^  >be 

'iM^oneoffJiHoii,   imi  imttd   all  hit  mb-  he  alterwaHa,  in  hi.  moiiaatm  retreat,  . ludi- 

;^a,tii.  rtlSa^n— .  I     Tn»«iiA„.  dai  od  Ihe  roeehaniam  of  watches  !     A.tooi.bed 

•kkUe/iaU  «r  «•»<.'     Intquiton.  ««.  ,„  j^,  n„  ,„„  ,|,^  ri„„,  application,   be 

•tnaftctwallkoewn  .t  the  ceort  of  Ver-  never  oonid  bring  any  two  to  go  joit  alike, 
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■be  abouM  violate   the  ansterrt t  of  (lut-    sccule.  iml 
■     ■         '      -  ■      .     ..      1  peace  whi 

had  none.' 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

The  Reformaium. 

lit  order  to  increase  the  royal  pupil's  rev- 
eraoce  for  Christiaoity,  before  she  is  herself 
able  to  appreciate  its  value,  she  should  be 
tau^t,  that  it  did  not  steal  into  the  world  in 
the  dajs  of  darkness  and  i^nor.nce,  when 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  asleep ;  but  ap- 
peared in  the  most  enlightened  period  of  the 
Komao  empire  That  its  light  dawned,  not 
on  the  remoter  regions  of  the  earth,  but  on 
a  pronnce  of  that  empire,  whose  peculiar 
manners  had  already  attracted  much  notice 
and  whose  local  situation  placed  it  particu- 
larly within  the  view  of  surroundmg  na- 
tions. Whereas  the  religion  of  Mahomet 
and  the  corruptions  of  poperv,  which  started 
up  almost  together,  arose  when  the  spirit  of 
investigation,  learning,  and  philosophy,  had  ' 


he  expressed  deep  regret  at  his  own  folly,  in  i  pose  infidelity,  and  to  keep  alive  so 
baring  bestowed  so  much  time  and  pains  in  |  of  piety  and  devotion,  in  that  n 
the  fruitless  attempt  of  bringing  mankind  to  I  drowsy  inactivity.  But,  at  the  | 
an  exact  uniformity  in  their  religious  opiu-  j  which  we  refer,  their  theology  had 
ions.  But,  the  discovery  was  ma^e  too  late ;  little  belter  than  a  mazy  labyrmth  c 
be  ended  where  he  should  have  begun.  and  not  seldom    of   pernicious    m 

Subtle  disquisitions,   metaphysical 
uniuteliigible  obscurities,  and  whimi 
tiuctious.  were  subslituted  in  the  pla 
vciiled  truth;    for   revealed   truth 
sufficiently  intricate  for  the  specula 
those  puzzling  theologians,  of  who 
mus  said,  that,  '  they  had  brought  it 
matter  of  so  much  wit  to  be  a  Christ 
ordinary  heads  were  not  able  lo  reac 
And,  as  genuine  Christianity  was  i 
riently  ingenious  for  these   whimsii 
tors,  neither  was  it  sufficiently  pliant 
commodaling  to  suit  the  corrupt 
public  morals. 

Almost  entirely  overlooking  the 
tures,  the  school-men  had  built  schei 
systems  on  the  authoritv  of  the  fathe 
of  them  spurious  ones.  The  philof 
Aristotle  bad  also  been  resortea  to  f 
of  the  chief  materials  of  the  system  ; 
as  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  • 
of  Trent  informs  us,  '  if  it  liad  not  I 


Aristotle,  the  church  had  wanted  fc 


articles  of  faith.' 

The  early  reformers  defeated  these 
ters,  by  opposing,  to  their  uosubstani 
tem,  tlfie  plain   unadulterated   Bible 


ceased  to  exert  itself.  That,  during  those 
dark  ages,  both  Christianity  nod  human 
learning  were  n  arly  extinguished ;  and 
that,  as  both  had  sunk  together,  so  both  to- 
gether awoke  from  their  long  slumber.  The  '  very  text  of  holy  Scri»>ture,  and  the  r 
restoration  of  letters  was  the  restoration  of  |  her,  rational,  and  simple  deductioc 
religion  also  ;  the  free  access  to  the  ancient  '■  thence,  furnished  the  ground  work  < 
authors  being  one  ^rand  instrument  of  the  I  arguments.  And  to  this  noble  purpo 
revival  of  pure  Christianity .  i  applied   that  sound  learning,  which 

The  learning  »vhich  existed  in  the  church  |  dence  had  caused  to  revive  just  at  the 
antecedently  to  the  Reformation,  was  limit- !  sarv  period.  Their  skill  in  the  Gn 
ed  to  very  few,  and  was  in  the  general,  but  |  FIehr(*w  languages  enabled  them  to  r 
meagre  stnd  superficial ;  and  the  purposes  original  Scriptiires,  and  to  give 
to  which  it  was  confined,  ^ormed  an  eflectu- 
al  obstacle  to  substantial  improvement  In- 
stead of  being  employed  in  investigating 
the  evidences  of  Chri'^tianity,  or  in  elncida- 
tin?  the  analogy  of  Christian  principles, 
witn  the  laws  of  the  natural,  and  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  moral  world,  it  was  pressed  into 
the  service  of  what  was  called  school  divini- 
ty ;  a  system,  which  perhaps  had  providen- 
tially been  not  without  its  uses  at  a  previous 
period,  especially  when  under  the  distTction 
of  a  sound  and  upright  mind,  as  having  ser- 
ved both  to  elicit  and  exer<!lse  the  intellect 
of  a  ruder  age  Study  and  industry,  how- 
ever they  may  be  misapplied,  are  always 
good  in  themselves :  and  almost  any  state  is 
better  than  hopeless  inanity.    These  school 

men  perhaps  sustained  the  cause  of  Religion,  I  the  period  in  question.      The  genen 
when  she  might  urterlv  have  sunk,  though  !  the  clergy  were  sunk  into  the  grosses 


translations  of  them  to  the  public, 
this  respect,  they  had  an  important 
tage  over  the  school  divines,  who  did 
derstand  the  language  in  which  their 
Aristotlr  had  written.  It  is  no  wondc 
heterogeneous  theology  should  hav* 
compounded  out  of  such  discordant  i 
als  as  were  made  up  from  spurious  : 
and  an  ill -understood  pugan  philo 
The  works  of  this  great  author,  wh 
an  inconsistency  not  uncommon  in  th 
rv  of  man,  had  not  long  before  been  | 
ited  by  a  pasial  decree,  and  burnt  by 
authority,  came,  in  the  sixteenth  cent 
be  consi  lered  as  little  less  than  canon 
But  this  attachment  to  sophistry  ai 
•rori  was  far  from  being  the  worst  fes 


with  arms  little  suited  to  make  their  «:unport 
effectual,  or  to  produce  solid  practical  ben- 
efit, either  to  the  church  or  the  people. 
Some  of  the  earlier  scholastic  divines,  though 
tedious,  and  somewhat  trifling,  were,  how- 
ever, close  reasoners,  as  well  as  pious  men, 
tbougfh  they  afterwards  sunk  in  rationality, 
as  they  increased  in  quibbling  and  subtlety 
Yet,  defective  as  their  efforts  were,  they  had 


been  asefal,  as  they  had  contributed  to  op-  .came  the  more  popular,  as  it  introd 


ranee,  of  which  instances  are  re 
«»carcely  crcwlihle  in  our  day  of  f 
knowledqre.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whet 
ecclesiastics  had  more  entirely  dii 
useful  learning,  or  Scripture  truth, 
place  theiefore,  of  the  genuine  reli 
the  Bible,  thev  substituted  false  mi 
Ivinar  lesrends.  purchased  pardons,  an 
posteruus  penances      A  procedure  wh 
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iriigioD  which  did  not  insist  on  the  inconren- 1 
■it  appeoila^  oi'  a gcxxi  life ;  tha<»e  who  liad , 
■Doej  enough,  easily-  procured  iiideinDiiy ' 
far  1  bad  one ;  and  to  the  profligate  and  the 
duent,  the  purrhtut  of  good  works  was ' 
CRtainiy  more  agrcteable  than  the  prwticc. ' 
We  are  far  from  asserting,  that  there  were ! 
'Mmixtnres  of  infirmity  in  the  instruments  j 
vfaich  accomplifahed  the  great  work  oi  Ihej 
wbrmalion.  Ttiey  were  i'allibic  men.  But; 
il  b  now  evident  to  every  sincere  inquirer. : 
Aet  many  of  their  transactions,  which  tiuve , 
keeo  represented  by  their  adversaries  as  cor- 
iBpl  and  criminal,  only  appeared  such  tu  ■ 
Ifaoee  who  did  nut  take  tlieir  motives,  and  the ; 
Cfitical  circumbtances  of  the  times,  into  the ; 
aacooDt,  or  who  had  an  interest  in  misie|ire- 


r 
i 

ft 
I 


them.  Many  of  those  actions,  which, 
ftroogh  faL>e  colourings,  were  made  to  ap- 
fter  oniavourabie,  are  now  clearly  proved  to 
We  been  virtuous  and  honourable  ;  es|)€)* 
dilljr  when  we  take  Ihe  then  situation  of 
iiegs,  and  the  flagitious  conduct  of  the 
IRMti  and  pontiffs  with  wlmm  they  had  to 
■■Liato  the  account. 

Mr.  Huiue  has  been  among   tlie  foremost 
toicriveand  iniUme  the  malignant  reports 
W^pectiog'  tliem.     He  allows  indeed  the  in- 1 
JuibU  mirtgndiiy  Wiik  which   they  brav^d^ 
dwu.m,  if»riure»^  and  ev*-n  death  Ustlf.     Bu  1 1 
MiUtbev  were,  in  his  estimation,  the  "  fanat- ' 
ialaadeiirag^  reformers.'     And  he  care- 
fttty  m||Hli,  through  the  course  of  his  his- 
tPVj,  llMt /nri/rc-ifn  U  the  thtiraclerntii  of 
Ajpnlttimtl  reliss.  ion .     The  terms  ^  protes- 
Nf  ftwficiwn,*  and   '  fanatical  churches,' 
ke  repeatedly  qbcs.     He  has  even  the  temor-  i 
ilyiBanert,  in  contradiction  to  all  credible! 
laiiBOor,  that  the  reformers  placed  all  mer- 
^M  *  t  my sterioua  species  of  taith,  in  inward 
ibni,  raptare,  and  ecstacy  '     A  charge,  to 
^aotbiof  of  truth  and  candor,  unworthy 
■  Mr.  Hame^s  ^ood  sense,  and  extensive 
of  ioforroation.     For  there  is  no  fact 
known,    tlian   that  these  eminently! 
VHBennerer  pretended  to  illuminations 
^AinttUec.     What  they  undertook  hon- 

a^  ney  conducted  soberly.  They  pre- 
ri  to  no  inspiration  ;  they  did  not  even 
priMi  to  introdace  a  new,  bnt  only  to  re- 
iMtoits  pristine  purity,  the  oM  religion. 
'ftif  respected  government  practised  and 
^jM  fobmiftsion  to  civil  rulers,  and  desir- 
AmI?  Che  hbertv  of  that  conscience  which 
UlMinadefr^* 

thooi^.  in  accomplishing  the  great 

'  the  reformation,  reason  and  human 

were  mosi   soccessfnlly  exercised  ; 

the  divine  interference  was  not  mani- 

bg^the  working  of  miracles,  or  the 

Mpeniatnral  endowments  :  yet  whn 

« that  this  great  work  was  directed 

band  of  heaven,  especially  when  we 

the  wooderfal  predisposition  of  cau- 


i 


JPM  ID  ejEOellent  appendii  to  Mosheiin*a  Err.Ic- 

'*'*""■  History,  vol.  iv.  p^c  1.T6,  on  the  spirit  of 

lers,  and  the  injustice  of  Mr.  Hume,  bv 

,^ ^  ^c^ant,  canditf,  and  acromphahed  schul- 

VjAi  awst  amiable  man,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ar- 
VMdMadUine, 

IV*  hixrir  and  the  love  of  human  kind. 


ses,  the  extraordinary  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  long  chain  of  gradual  but 
coubtantly  progrc^aive  occurrences,  by  which 
this  grand  event  was  brought  about  ?  The 
successive,  as  well  as  contemporary  produc- 
tion of  singular  ciiaracters,  calculated  to 
promote  its  s^eneral  accomplishment,  and 
each  peculiarly  tit  tod  tor  his  own  respettive 
work  !  tH)  many  unconscious  or  unwilling 
instruments  made  iiubservient  to  t:ne  great 
pur()o.se  ! — Friends  and  enemies,  even  Mus- 
hulinen  and  pof)e8,  contributing,  certainly 
without  intending  it,  to  its  advancement  !— 
Maliomet  bunishing  learning  from  the  east, 
that  it  iiiit^ht  pruvidenti-.dly  und  a  shelter  in 
these  coiiiilrie/>,  where  the  new  opinions 
were  to  be  propagated  ! — Several  saccessive 
sovereign  \  ontiti's,  collecting  books  and  pa- 
tronizing that  literature  which  was  so  soon 
to  be  directed  against  their  own  domination  ! 
— Hut  above  all,  the  multiplication  of  con- 
temporary popes,  weakening  the  reverence 
of  the  peojiic,  by  o<:casioning  a  schism  in  the 
church,  andexiiibiting  its  several  heads  wan- 
dering about,  under  the  ludricious  circum- 
stance, o(  each  claiming  infallibility  for  him- 
self, and  denying  it  to  his  competrtor  ! — In- 
fallibility, thus  split,  was  discredited,  and  in 
a  manner  annihilated. — To  these  preparato- 
ry cir<:umstauce8.  we  may  add  the  infatua- 
tion, or  rather  judicial  blindness,  of  the  papal 
power;  the  errors,  even  in  worldly  prudence, 
(;omtnitted  by  Leo,  a  pontiff  otherwise  of  ad- 
mirable talents  !~The  half  measures  adopt- 
ed, at  one  time,  of  inefficient  violence  ;  at 
another,  of  ineffectual  lenity  ! — The  tempo- 
rary want  of  sagacity  in  an  ecclesiastical 
court,  which  wa^-  usiialK  remarkable  for  po- 
litical acuteness  !— The  increasing  aptitude 
of  men's  minds  to  receive  truth,  in  propor- 
tion as  events  occurred  to  mature  it ! — Some 
who  loved  learning,  and  were  indifferent  to 
religion,  favouring  tlie  reformation  as  a  cause 
connected  with  good  letters  ;  the  old  doc- 
trines becoming  united  with  the  idea  of  ignor- 
ance, as  the  new  ones  were  with  that  of 
knowledge  ! — The  preparatory  invention  of 
printing,  without  which  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing would  have  been  of  little  general  use,  and 
the  dispersion  of' the  Scriptures  slow,  and  in- 
considerable ! — Some  able  and  keen  sighted 
men,  working  vigorously  from  a  perception 
of  existing  abuses,  who  vet  wanted  sufficient 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  religious  truth  ! 

The  Dointed  wit,  the  sarcastic  irony,  and 
powerful  reasoning  of  Erasmus,  together 
with  his  profound  theological  learning,  di- 
rected against  the  corruptions  of  the  Chnrch, 
with  such  force  as  to  shake  the  credit  of  the 
clergy,  and  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  that 
cause,  which  he  wanted  the  righteous  cour^ 
age  systematically  to  defend  !*    The  unpar- 

*  Every  clcpant  scholar  must  nntarally  be  an  ad- 
miror  of  KrasmiiB.  Wo  should  be  eorrv  to  incur 
the  censure  of  any  siirh  hv  regretting,  that  the  wit 
and  indicrnntion  of  this  Gwi  fjreniua  ttometimea  car- 
ried him  to  preat  longths.  Impiety,  doubtless,  wia 
far  from  his  heart,  vet  in  some  of  his  Colloqaiet, 
when  he  onlv  professied  to  attack  the  errors  of  po* 
pcrv,  religion  itself  iti  wounded  by  strokes  which 
have  such  a  teuHency  to  profaneness,  as  to  giw 
pain  to  th''  sober  reader 
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alleledzeal,  abilitiM,  and  iote^ity  of  Luther :  ,iDereljp  io  our  not  beings  atbeiits 
Hi*  bold  genius,  and  adventurous  spirit,  not  ,  chists     A  man,  however,  may  be  i 
contenting"  ittieif,  as  tlie  other  retbrmers  liad  ;  many  stages  from  the  impiety  of  Fr 
done,  with  attacking  notoriuus  errors,   and  j  fidels,  and  yet  be  utterly  destitute  of 
stigmatizing    monstrous    abuses ;  but    sub-  .  ligion. 

limely  exerted  in  establishing,  or  rattier  re-  j  iMany,  not  openly  profane,  but  i 
Btorine  the  great  fundamentals  of  Christian-  j  tertainmg  a  respect  for  tlie  politica 
ity  !  While  Erasmus,  with  that  truly  classic  i  religion,  have  a  way  of  generalizii 
taste  of  which  lie  was  the  chief  reviver,  so  I  ideas,  so  as  to  dismiss  the  revelation 
elegantly  satirized  (be  false  views  of  God  !  account. — Olhers  again,  who  in  thi 
and  religion,  which  the  liomish  church  en-    spect  agree  with  the  former  class, 


tertained,  Luther^a  aim  was  to  acquire  true 
Scripturai  notions  of  both.  Ridicule  served 
to  expose  the  old  religion,  but  something  no- 
bler was  necessary  to  establish  the  new.-— It 


certain  superiority  over  the  low  co 
notions  of  churchmen  and  coUcgiaoi 
assert,  that,  if  virtue  be  practised,  i 
lie  order  preserved,  the  motive  on  n 


%va8  for  Erasmus  to  shake  to  its  fonntlation   one  is  practised,  and  the  other  ma 


the  monstrous  system  of  indulgences ;  it  re- 
mained for  Luther  to  restore,  not  to  invent, 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  bv  remission  of  sins ,  . 

throughaMediator.'i— While  his  predecessors, '  the  abstract. — As  if  it  were  at  on 
and  even  coadjutors,  had  been  satisfied  py   empt  themselves  from   the  tniuble 


IS  not  worth  contending  for.  IVIai 
are,  who,  without  form.illy  rejectin 
tianity,  talk  of  it  at  large,  in  genei 


gion,  and  to  escape  the  infamy  of  . 
tiiese  men  affect  to  think  so  high  of 
preme  Being,    whose   temple    is  i 


jJuUing  down  the  enormous  mass  of  corrup- 
tions, the  mighty  hand  of  the  Saxon  reform- 
er not  only  removed  the  rubbish,  but  erected 

a  fair  fabric  of  sound  doctrine  in  its  place.  I  space,  that  he  needs  not  be  worst 
The  new  edifice  arose  in  its  just  symmetry,  i  temples  made  with  hands.     And  fi 
and  derives  impregnable  strength,  in  conse-  |  tliatthe  world  which  he  thought  it  wo 
quence  of  its  having  been  erected  on  a  broad  •  to  create,  he  will  certainly   think 
foundation.     Nothing  short  of  the  ardour  of  j  while  to  govern,  they  assert,  that 
Luther  could    have   maintained  this  great   great  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  t 


ty  beings  as  we  are,  and  too  exalted 
to  our  prayers.— That  it  is  a  nan 


cause  in  one  stage,  while  perhaps  the  discreet 
temperance  of  Melanctlmn  was  necessary  to 

its  support  in  another  !^The  useful  violence  j  which  we  form  of  hib  attributes, 
of  Henij  in  attacking  the  people,  with  a  |  that  one  day  or  one  place  is  more  ac 
zeal  as  furious  as  if  heliimself  had  not  been  ;  to  him  than  another. — That  all  relij 
an  enemy  to  the  reformation,  exhibiting  a  |  equally  pleasing  to  God,  provided 
wonderful  illustration  of  that  declaration  of  i  shipper  be  sincere. — That  the  estafc 
the  Almighty,  that  thefierceneu  of  man  shall  of  a  public  ministry  is  perhaps  a  gc 
turn  to  his  praise! — The  meek  wisdom  of  jdient of  political  wisdom,  for  awing 
Cranraer,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  mod- :  gar ;  but  that  every  man  is  his  own 
crate  the  otherwise  uncontroulable  temper  i  That  all  errors  of  opinion  are  innoc 
of  his  royal  master ! — The  undaunted  spirit  that  the  Almighty  is  too  just  to  pu 
and  matchless  intrepidity  of  Elizabeth,  which 
effectually  struggled  for,  and  finally  estab- 
lished it !  These,  and  a  thousand  other  con- 
curring circumstances,  furnish  the  most  un- 
clouded evidence,  to  every  mind  not  blindod 
by  prejudice,  that  the  divine  Author  of 
Cfhristianity  was  also,  though  by  the  agency 
of  human  means  and  instruments,  the  Re- 
BTOBER  of  it 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Oil  the  importancM  of  religious  insliiutiofis 
and  nhservances.'—They  are  suiied  to  th^ 
nature  of  CArtWiomfy,  and  particularly 
adapUd  to  the  cAoratier  of  man. 

That  torrent  of  vices  and  crimes  which 
the  French  revolution  has  disembogued  into 
society,  may  be  so  clearly  and  indisputably 
traoed  to  the  source  of  infidelity,  that  it  has, 
in  a  dejfree.  become  fashionabfe  to  profess  a 
belief  m  the  truths,  and  a  conviction  of  the 
value  of  Christianity.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  has  too  naturally  happened,  that  we 
have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  defending  reli- 
gion, almost  exclnsively,  on  political  and  se- 
colar  gronodB ;  as  if  Christianity  consisted 


man  for  merely  speculative  tenets. 
But,  these  lofly  contemners  of  ins 
observances,  days,  ordinances,  an 
evince,  by  their  very  objections,  t 
are  not  more  ignorant  of  the  natun 
as  he  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  li 
Scripture,  than  of  the  character  o\ 
whose  dispositions,  wants,  desires,  d 
infirmities,  and  sins,  the  spirit  of  C 
ity,  as  unfolded  in  the  Gospel,  is  so 
fully  accommodated.  This  adinir 
gruity  would  beof  itself  sufficient,  w 
no  other  proof  to  establish  the  divim 
ty  of  our  religion. — Private  praye 
worship,  the  observation  of  the  S 
standing  ministry,  nacramental  or 
are  all  of  them  so  admirably  adaptet 
sublimely  mysterious  cravings  of 
which  distinguish  man  from  all  infc 
mals,  by  rendering  him  the  subjec 
and  fears,  which  nothing  earthly  cf 
or  satisfy,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
these  sacred  institutions  most  bes 
wisdom  or  the  goodness  of  that 
benefactor,  who  alone  could  have 
plied  a  remedy,  because  he  alone  o 
penetrated  the  most  hidden  recesA 
na'ure  which  required  it  Religioi 
is  not  more  essential  to  mm,  thf 
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ymeot  state  oF  tbingv,  those  appointments  :  derotionn  by  his  rnicifix.  nor  to  calculati; 

iree^teiitiul  to  relii^ion.     And,  acconiJn«rl\,   tliern  hy  liishculs,  yet,  while  liis  iiiiclltclii»l 

vc  see,  that  when  they  are  rojected,  tiowevcr   part  i^i  eni'iiinhrrni  with  a  buiy.  liable  to  bo 

i*j  unprofitable  fenefalities  may  be  prui'css-  misled  by  teinptat!')ii  ivithout,  and  iin;iodci( 

fd^  religion  itself,  practically,  and  in  detail, ,  by   corriii)t!on  u-ithin,  he  Niniitis  in  nei'd  nf 

i»  renounced.      Nor  can  it   be  kept  alive  in   every  hiipplemcntul  ml  to    remind,    to  rc- 

cmtures  so  abounding'  in  moral,  and  so  ex-   strain,  an«l  tosup|Hjr(  iiiiii.   'rhe^e,  iherelbrf. 

pmed  to  natural  evil,  by  mere  metaphysical  ■  are  not  helps  wliirh  superstition  hns  devised. 

dirtiQClions,  or  a  bare  intellectual  concei>tion  ,  or  talhble  man  invented.      Infinite  wisdom 

of  divinity.       In  bein^  ivhohC  minds  are  so  doubtless,  forcset'in^  1h:tt  what  was  leftde- 

Inble  to  wander,  religfion  to  be  sustained,  re-   pendent  on  thcchiiicn  of  nintual  human  ui!! 

•vires  to  be  (substantiated  and   fixed,  to  be   to  be  obiervctK  fv«jiild  probably  not  be  uh- 

realiied  and  invif^orated.     Conscious  of  our  served  at  all,  did  not   leave  siieh  a  duly  tn 

(Mm  infirmity,   weou^htto  look   for  every   sueh  a coniin>reMey,  i;«it  established  these  in- 

Mtward  aid  to  improve  every  internal  prrace ;   siitutions  as  part'  uf  hi-  written  wonl :  the 

aad  oonseoucntly  ong^ht  gladly  to  submit  lo   lawprjvcr  huii^elf  also  yanclionin<^  the  law  hv 

tlw  control  of  habits,  and  the   regularity  of  his  own  pr.ietiee. 

iutiiatioos.      Even  in  the  cnmmun  pursiiirs        It  woulJ   be  well  if  these   men   of  larn:r 
of  life,  our  fugitive  and  unsteady   t'iou;;hts  .  views  and  philoMiphicat  ronec\UioiH,  would 

3 aire  to  he  tied  down  by  exercises,  duties.   C4insider  if  ther.;   be  ufdhin^'V'   ii>   the   vetv 
1  ntemal  circamstanccs.     And  while  the  structure  of  the  human  mind,  we  had  almf>il 
WM  expedients  are  no  less  necessary  to  in-   said,    in  the    very  constitution  of  nature. 
Me  the  outward  observances  of  rclif^ion,   which  inip^ht  lead  us  to  expect,  that  religion 
intetd  of  obstructing*,  they  promote  its  spir-   would  have  those  jrro'sser,  and  more  sulistan- 
kaalitv;  for  they  are  nut  more  fiitetl  to  at-  >  tial  parts  and  relatinu.i,  which  we  have  rep- 
tfiei  the  senses  of  the  ignorant,   than  they   resented  :    instead  of   being    that   entirely 
tie  to  eogagfe  the  thoughts,  and  fix  the  at  ten-   thin   and   hpirilnal  essence,  of    which  theV 
tin.  of  the  enlightened.     While,  therefore,   vainly  drenm.     It  was  reserved  for  a  philos- 
iioidcr  to^et  rid  of  imaginary  bunlens,  and  ,o-ihef  of  onr  own  n:ition  to  sYiow,  that  the 
iwymri  penalties,  men  are  contending  for  ,  richest   possessions  of  the  most  capacious 
1  pfenlapiopQi(»l   religion,  and  an  imagmary  .  mind  are  only  the  well   arranged  and  varie- 
yfaetiua.of  which  the  mind,  while   ineor-    (rated    id(>as     which    originally   entered    in 
TKinted  with  matter,  is  little  capable,   they   thronjrh  the  meditnn  of  the  senses,  or  which 
foKtfce  benefit  of  those  salutary  means  and  i  we  derive  from  <V)ntemplating  the  operations 
Mffnitimtt,  so  admirably   adapted   to   the  j  of  our  own  minds,  when  employed  on  those 
ffllpofoar  minds,  and  the  constitntion  of :  ideas  of  sen^tation.     liut,  if  material  bodies 
Mraatare.     Means  and  instruments,  which, 'are  the  sources  whence   general  knowledge 
■  »  wber  inquiry  into  their  origin,  will  be  '  is  derived,  why  is  every  thing  to  be  incorp*)- 
imd  as  awfully  tianctioned,  as  thev  are  oh- .  real  which  respects  religion  ^  If  innate  ideas 
MiIt  suitable; — in  a  word,   which  u ill  be   have  no  existence  in   the  hnman  mind,  why 
fcnd^and  this,  when  proved,  puts  an  end  lo   are  our  reli<rinus  noMtuis  not  to  be  derived 
fti ooBtroversy,  to  be  the  appointments  of  fro- n  external  objects? 
M  himself.   '  Plato,  the  purest  cf  heathen  philosophers, 

^Hm  Almighty  has  most  certainly  declare<l,  and  the  nearest  to  those  who  derived  their 
he  will  be  worshippeil  in  spirit  and  in  .  light  t'nim  heaven,  failed  most  essentially  in 
L  But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  lie  ■  rediicing  his  theory  to  practice.  He  seems 
QOC  be  worshipped  in  churchf*? — We  to  have  supposed  that  we  possess  certain 
that  aii  our  days  arc  hiy,  and  for  the  i  ready- framed  notions  of  every  thing  esseii- 
teif  all  we  are  accountable  to  him.  But,  |  tial  to  moral  happiness  ;  and  tliat  contem- 
iaithis  invalidate  the  duty  of  making  Sun-  \  plat  ion  of  the  chief  eontf,  and  subjugation  of 
%  ime  peculiarly  his  ?-~We  are  command- '  animal  nature,  were  all  that  was  ncccsssary 
il  to 'pray  without  ceasing;  in  every  thing  '  to  mond  perfection.  Is  it  not  then  most 
llfite  thanks ;'  that  is,  to  carry  about  with  •  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  holy  Scripture 
Wt  heart  disposed  to  pray,  and  a  spirit  in- !  differs  from  the  plan  of  the  Grecian  sage, 
'^  I  to  thankfulness  ;  but  is  this  anv  anru- '  iust  where  he  himself  differs  fnim  truth  and 
against  our  enjoining  on  ourselves  cer-  |  nature,  as  developed  bv  their  most  accurate 
•lated  times  of  more  regular  prayer,  and  ;  observer,  the  sagacious  and  venerated 
I  periods  of  more  express  thanksgivmg?  •!  Locke  ?  Man.  acconling  to  this  profound 
jb[ll  ooC  obvious,  that  the  negect  of  the  re- 1  reasoncr,  derives  the  original  stock  of  his 
HflM  observance  of  Sunday,  for  example,  i  ideas  from  objects  placed  in  his  view,  which 
'^Mlli,  in  fact,  from  an  irreli?ious  state  of  ■  strike  uprju  his  senses.  Revelation  as  if  on 
gjhpart,  however  gravely  philosophic  rea-  •  this  very  principle,  presents  to  man  imprcf- 
iHMbr  the  omission  may  he  assigned  ?  Is  it  i  sive  objects.  Prom  the  creation  to  the  dcl- 
.Utilwioas  also,  that  tlie  very  recurrence  off  uge,  and  still  more  from  the  call  of  A  bra- 
t||^iited  seasons  serves  to  stir  up  to  the  per  i  ham,  when  we  may  say  that  our  religion 
pitanee  of  the  duties  allotted  to  them  P  The  i  commences,  to  the  givmg  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
jlplwpbcr  may  deride  this  as  a  mechanical  I  after  our  Saviour's  ascension,  the  period  in 
■^Un,  which  requires  to  have  its  springs  |  which  we  may  deem  ils  character  completed, 
Wtmi  ap,  and  stand  in  need  of  external  im- ,  we  are  instructed  in  a  great  measure,  by  a 
Mm  to  set  it  a-going.  But  the  Christian  |  series  of  facts  — In  the  earlier  period,  es- 
fcrik  that  thou^  he  is  neither  to  recrulate  his   peciallv.  we  '^o  not  meet  wiMi  theoretir  '^e-. 

Vr,i  .U.  I.-, 
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criptions  of  llje  divioe  nature ;  but  we  tee ;  main  so  plain  and  simple,  '  Ibat  lie  may  tu 
the  eternal  God  himself,  as  with  our  mind's  j  that  readeth,'  has  accordingly  been  e¥€ 
ojc,  visibly  manifebting^  himself  to  the  patri- ,  most  prized  by  its  profoundest  and  most  ts 
;irchs,  exemplifying  his  attributes  to  their  '  ^acious  readers.  And  the  longer  and  mor 
senses,  and  by  'interpositions  the  most  im- 1  attentively  such  persons  have  studied  it,  th 
pressivc,  both  in  a  way  of  judgment  and  of .  higher  has  their  estimation  risen.  We  wi 
mercy,  trainin?  them  to  apprehend  him,  in  nut  adduce  cases  from  that  constellation  c 
(lie  mode  of  all  others  (he  most  accommoda-  j  shining  lights,  the  learned  churchmen,  whot 
ted  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature.  testimony  might  be  objected  to,  from  tb 

Thus  we  see  a  religion,  in  some  degree  a  i  very  circumstance  which  ought  to  enhanc 
matUr  of  fart  reiigrm^  growinn^  gradually  to  i  its  vahie,  their  professional  attachment,  be 
its  completion;  until  '  iic,  who,  at  sundrv  cause  the  name  of  Bacon,  Doyle,  and  Ijock 
times  and  in  divers  manners,  had  spoken  to  jis  siilficient. 

the  fathers  bv  the  prophets,  spoke  in  theic  ;  It  will  be  found  on  the  most  impartial  scni 
last  days  by  Iiis  Son.*  i^^ij*  that    that  plan  or  practice  which  i 

And  thus  we  observe  the  first  prenchers  of !  clearly  opposed  to  Scripture,  is  no  less  real 
Cliristianity,  not  philosophising  on  abstract  i  ly  hus'tilo  to  right  reason,  and  the  true  intei 
truths,  hut  plainly  bearing  witness  to  what  iost<>of  man.  And  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubt 
)t:id  been  transacted  in  tlicir  presence. —  :  ed,  that  if  we  could  investigate  the  multi 
^  The  word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  |  form  history  of  individuals  m  the  Christiai 
IIS,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  j  world,  it  would  be  indisputable,  that  a  dee; 
the    only  _begotten  of  the  Father.'      And  .  impression  of  scripture  tacts  and  principle 


•again — *  That  which  we  have    seen    and 
licaril,  declare  we  unto  you.' 

This  then  is  the  particular  characteristic 
i)f  Christianity,  that  from  its  origin  till  its 
final  consumnnation,  it  considers  jnan  criti- 


j  had  proved,  beyond  comparison/ the  mos 
successful  preservative  a«^inst  the  wors 
evils  of  human  life.  Doubtless  it  has  beei 
found  most  difficult  to  retain  such  an  impres 
sion  amid  the  business,  and  pleasures,  ani 
rally  (19  he  u  ;  and,  that  is.  not  as  he  was  I  entanglements  of  the  world  :  but,  so  far  & 
tlecmed  by  the  most  enlightened  sages  of  Ut  has  been  retained,  it  has  been  uniformly 
cnrlier  times,  but  as  he  has  been  discovered  the  pledge  of  regularity  m  the  conduct,  peac^ 
to  be,  by  one  of  the  most  penetrating  minds  in  the  mind,  and  an  honourable  character  ii 
in  the  world,  seventeen  hundred  years  after  society.  Thus  much  byway  of  introUuctioi 
ti)e  christian  era.  To  this,  now  universally  to  the  following  chapter, 
acknowledged  notion  of  man,  every  thing 
is  adapted,  both  in  what  is  recorded  and  what 
is  enjoined  in  the  Scripture.  Every  observ- 
'.ince  relates  to  farh^  and  is  fitted  to  impress 
them  To  strip  Christianity,  therefore,  of 
any  of  the  observances,  which  are  really  of 
scriptural  appointment,  would  be  to  sub- 
limate it  into  philosophical  inefficacy.  In  when  it  is  established  as  a  paramount  prin 
common  life  we  seethe  affections  little  en-  ci  pie  m  the  heart,  purifying  the  desires  and 


CHAP.  XXXVIf. 
O/  the  estahlUfied  church  of  England 
Christianity  then  only  answers  its  end 


gaged  in  abstract  speculation.  They  then 
onlv  are  moved  when  those  sensible  ima^^es, 
which  the  laws  of  nature  have  made  moving, 
areantly  presented  to  them. 

What,  for  example,  could  all  the  mathe- 
matical truth  in  the  world  do,  in  exciting 
our  affections,  compared  with  a  tale  of  hu- 
man miser}',  or  human  magnanimity,  even 
though  known  to  be  fabricated  for  our 
amusement  P — When  Christianity  then  is 
so  obviously,  in  a  great  measure,  a  business 
of  the  affections,  that  we  are  then  only  un- 
der its  influence  when  we  love  and  delight 
inn  as  well  as  ntsent  to,  or  rea»on  upon  its 
principles  ; — shall  we  cavil  at  that  religion 
which  alone  accomplishes  its  end,  on  ac- 
count of  those  very  features  of  it,  which,  on 
every  ground  of  philosophy,  and  by  every 
proof  of  efficacy,  were  the  tact  to  be  candid- 
ly investigated,  render  it  such  as  it  most  be, 
ii)  order  to  answer  its  purpose  ? 

There  cannot  be  a  more  conclusive  in- 
ternal evidence  of  our  holy  reli^on  than  this, 
that  in  every  principle  which  it  establishes, 
in  every  lesson  which  it  inculcates,  and  in 
every  example  which  it  offers ;  there  is 
tbronghont  one  character  that  invariably 
prevails,  which  is,  the  truest  and  soundest 
•rnnii  g^nxf'     Tho  ?rnntTin*.  while  ia  the 


intentions,  tranquilizing  the  temper,  enlai^g* 
ing  the  affections,  and  regulating  the  con- 
duct. But,  though  this  alone  be  its  perfoci 
work,  it  has  subordinate  operations,  whicl 
are  not  only  valuable  for  their  direct  results, 
but  seem  in  the  order  of  Providence,  to  be 
preliminary  to  its  more  inward  and  spirttua 
efficacy. 

When  we  observe  how  extensive  is  tlic 
outward  profession  of  Christianity,  and  how 
obviously  limited  is  a  consistently  Christian 
practice ;  the  first  emotion  of  a  sierious  mind 
is  naturally  that  of  regret.  But  a  mon 
considerate  view  will  give  occasion  to  other 
feelings.  It  will  be  seen,  that  that  outward 
professitm  of  our  holy  religion,  which  is  se- 
cured by  an  establishment,  is  an  inestimable 
blessing  to  a  community  ;  that  the  public 
benefits  wliich  result  from  it  are  bieyoiid 
reckoning,  besides  the  far  greater  utility  oi 
affording  to  each  individual  that  light  of  io- 
formation,  and  those  means  of  religious  wor^ 
ship,  which  duly  used,  will  insure  his  eternal 
salvation. 

That  there  should  therefore  be  a  vitSbUt 
as  well  as  an  inmnble  church,  an  institntMh 
as  well  as  a  personal  religion,  and  thai  jM 
one  should  embrace  whole  commaniniiM 
while  the  other  may  e^Ltend  to  a  comparafirv 
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finr,  appears  not  oaly  the  nataral  come- 
mepce  of  Chmtiaoity,  as  a  relig^us  pro- 
mioD,  spreading'  through  Bociety,  and  ne- 
cemrily  traDsmitted  from  father  to  son  ;  but 
itieems  also  that  kind  of  arrangement  which 
dmne  wisdom  would  sanction,  in  urder  to 
the  cootinnance  of  Christianity  in  the 
world. 

Thus  mach  woald  rational  reflection  dic- 
tUe  CO  a  view  of  the  case ;  bat  we  are  not 
left  to  our  own  mere  reasonings.  What  in 
ilaelf  appears  so  probable,  oar  Saviour  has 
iuiniated  to  us  as  an  essential  part  of  the  di- 
vm  plan,  in  several  of  his  parables.  What 
iithe  learen  hid  in  the  three  measures  of 
Bsal,  but  real  Christianity  operating  in  those 
lappy  indiridaals  whose  hearts  and  Ufcs  are 
yweiued  by  its  inflnence  ?  And  what  again 
n  the  mass  of  meal  with  which  the  leaven  is 
bfeoded,  bat  the  great  body  of  mankind, 
wba,  trv  GodH  gracious  Providence,  have 
been  led  to  assume  the  Christian  profession, 
aad  thus  to  constitute  that  visible  church, 
whoie  mixed  character  is  again  shown  in  the 
abseqnent  parables  of  the  net  cast  into  the 
Ma,  ai  well  as  in  that  of  the  wheat  and  the 


\t,  then,  the  public  profession  of  Christian 

17  ^  Ihas  explicitly  sanctioned  by  the  di- 

TioewHdom  :  if  also,  our  own  daily  experi- 

«aos  4Hnrs  it  to  be  most  beneficial  to  socie- 

l;,ai  wdlss  obviously  conducive   to  the  in- 

ward  tBdnirituai  purposes  of  our  religion  ; 

we  ant  admit,  that  the  establishment  wbich 

frideady  secures  such  profession,   is  an  ob- 

;sc( of  inestimable  value.    It  was  necessary 

IS  (be  Older  of  nature,   that  what  was  to  im- 

pftgaate  the  world,  should  be  first  itself  pre- 

pred  and  proved.       For  three  centuries, 

Aodbre.  it  pleased  God  to  leave  Christiani- 

(rtomake  its  way,  by  its  own  mere  strength, 

Htbfita  superiority,  both  to  the  aliure- 

■■li  and  the  menaces  of  the  world,  to  all 

jhtoottld  be  desired,  and  to  all  that  could 

by  man,  its  true  nature,  and  its 

I  energy,  might  be  for  ever  demon- 

;  and  its  efficacy  to  assimilate,  at 

^-^  the  whole  world  to  itself,  be  evinced, 

iii  resistless  growth,  in  circumstances 
■ost  apparently  desperate. 
Diriw  this  period,  therefore,  such  instru- 
Mb  aGme  were  used  as  might  serve  to 
raoB  more  clearly,  that  the  *•  excellency  of 
At  power  was  of  God,  and  not  of  men/ 
iMwbea  the  season  had  arrived  when  the 
istore  was  to  be  extensively  promoted, 
ilBotber  and  very  different  agency  was 
to ;  when  (he  world  was  to  be 
into  tlie  visible  Church,   then  tho 


CfB  of  the  world  received  that  impulse 
the  hand  of  henven,  which  made  them, 
Jia4aep?r  sense  than  ever  before,  *  minis- 
iMif  God  for  good  ' — Then,  for  the  first 
fall  kings  and  princes  embraced  ilie 
niinon  of  Christianity,  and  enjoined  it 
if  Inrs  and  edicts,  as  well  as  by  still  better 
on  the  great  body  of  their  sub- 


jjkr  far  the  national  changes  which  then 
pB  plnDe  wnre  voluntary  or  necessitated, 
mmSi^at^mmi^  to  oi  te  m^  wt.«->  The 


>  good  which  is  done  upon  the  cnrth,  God  do- 

;  eth  it  himself.'     An>l  wlial  good,  next  to  tho. 

;  actual  giving  of  the  Gospel,  h.ts  been  greal- 

I  er  than  the  providential  blessing  of  the  Icav- 

I  en  of  Christianity  with  the  great  mass  of  hu> 

i  man  society  ?  If  the  first  generation  of  those 

nominal  Christians  were  even  pagans  in  their 

hearts,  that  did  not  lessen  the  greatness  of 

the  benefit  to  posterity.     I'hey  passed  away, 

and  their  paganism  passed  away  with  them  : 

j  and  the  light  of  Christianity,  invaluable  in 

j  its  immediate,   but  infinitely  more  so  in  its 

I  ultimate  consequences,  became  the  entailed 

j  possession  of  these  European  nations,  under 

the  double  guarantee  of  popular  attachment 

and  political  power. 

Such  was  the  providential  origin  of  reli- 
gious establishments.  Let  those  who  object 
to  them,  only  keep  in  their  view,  that  chain 
of  events  by  which  the  Christian  profession 
was  made  national  in  any  country  ;  let  them 
also  inquire  the  fate  of  Christianity  in  those 
countries,  where  either  no  such  establish- 
ments took  place,  or  where  they  were  over- 
thrown by  the  ascendancy  of  the  Mahomet- 
an potentates.  Lastly,  let  them  reflect  on 
the  benefit  and  the  comfort  of  that  one  single 
eficct  of  ^  kings  becoming  nursing-fathers, 
and  queens  nursing  mothers,'  of  the  visible 
Church,  the  legal  enforcement  af  the  Chris- 
lian  SabftfUh^ — and  then  see  on  wliat  ground!*, 
as  friends  to  g^ond  order,  as  honest  citizens, 
or  as  consistent  Christians,  they  can  oppose 
or  condemn  so  essential  and  so  eflcctual  nn 
instrument  of  the  best  blessing^  which  hu- 
man kind  can  enjoy  ? 

If  then  the  na^'ona/««/a6/i>Am/*n/ of  Chris- 
tianity, even  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  became  the  source  of  inval- 
uable benefits  and  blessings  ;  what  estimate 
ought  to  be  formed  of  Uiat  Christian  cstab^ 
lishment  in  particular^  which,  00  the  most 
impartial  survey  of  all  similar  institutions 
which  have  been  known  in  the  Christian 
world,  will  be  found  the  most  admirably  fit- 
ted for  its  purpose  f 

The  established  church  of  England  may 
not,  it  is  true,  bear  a  comparison  with  the- 
oretic perfection,  nor  will  it  g^in  the  appro- 
bation of  those  who  require  that  a  visible 
should  possess  the  qualities  of  an  invisible 
cliuroh,  and  that  every  member  of  a  national 
institution  should  equal  in  piety,  certain  in- 
dividual Christians  ;  nor,  in  any  point  of 
view,  can  its  real  character  be  ascertained, 
or  its  just  claims  be  established,  except  it  be 
contemplated,  as  a  Jixed  institutionj  existing 
from  the  period  of  the  reformation  to  tho 
present  day,  independently  of  the  variations 
and  discoitlances  of  the  successive  multi- 
tudes who  adhered  to  it. 

Let  it  then,  under  this  only  fair  notion  of 
it, be  compared  with  all  tho  other  national 
churches  of  the  reformation,  and,  on  such  a 
comparative  view,  its  superiority  will  he 
manifest.  The  truth  is,  our  church  occu- 
pies a  kind  of  middle  place;  neitlier  miilii- 
plying  ceremonies,  nor  aflecting  pompous- 
ness  of  public  worship  with  Uie  Lutheran 
church,  nor  rejecting  all  ceremonies  and  all 
litorfieal  sel^cMritv  with  the  church  of  Gt* 
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nova ; — a  temperament  thus  ain^lar,  adopt- 
ed and  adhered  to,  in  times  of  uuadFaoced 
lig^ht  and  much  (Hilemical  dissonance,  amid 
jarring-  interests  and  political  intrig'ues,  con- 
veys Die  idea  ot  something-  more  excellent 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  mere 
human  wisdom 

A  national  establishment  is  ill- fitted  for  its 
])urpose,  if  it  present  outhiog  striking  to  the 
external  senses  or  imag^ination.     In  order  to 


nesses,  and  make  him  su|>erior  both  to  pleas- 
ure and  pain.  While  retigioo  was  an  object 
with  the  people  alluded  to,  it  inspired  the 
lowest,  as  well  aslhe  highest,  with  a  zeal  in 
defend  their  country  against  invaders,  who, 
if  predominant,  would  have  robbed  them  of 
their  relig-ious  libertj.  But  now,  concern 
for  religion  being  too  generally  cooled,  they 
prefer  the  most  disgraceful  ease  to  exertions 
which  would  necessarily  demand  self-denial. 


answer  its  design,  it  ought  at  once  to  be  so  and  might  deprive  them  of  that  only  exist- 


outwaiilly  attractive,  as  to  attach  the  great 
mass  of  professing  Christians  to  its  ordinan- 
ces ;  and  yet  the  substance  of  these  ordi- 
nances should  be  so  solid  and  rational,  and 
so  spiritual,  as  to  be  fitted  to  the  farther  and 
still  more  important  purpose  of  infusing  in- 
ward vital  Christianitv.  These  characters, 
we  conceive,  are  exhibited  in  the  Anglican 
church,  in  a  degree  unexampled  in  any  oth- 
er Christian  establishment.  She  alone  avoids 
all  extremes  Though  her  worship  be  wise- 
ly popular,  it  is  also  deeply  spiritual ;  though 
simple,  it  is  sublime.  She  has  rejected 
pompous  ceremonies,  but  she  has  not  there- 
fore adopted  an  oflensive  negligence.  In 
laying  atidc  all  that  was  ostentatious,  she  re- 
tained all  that  is  solemn  and  affecting  Her 
reasonable  service  peculiarly  exemplifies 
the  apostle's  injunction  of  praying  with  the 
understanding  as  well  as  with  Hie  heart.  To 
both  these  the  chief  attention  is  directed, 
while  the  imagination  and  the  senses  are  by 


ence  for  which  infidels  atn  be  concerned. 

Why  is  it  otherwise  in  England  ?  Why 
are  not  we  also  overspread  with  pernicious 
principles  and  sunk  in  base  pusillanimity  ? — 
The  Germans  were  once  as  brave,  the  Swiss 
once  as  religious  as  any  of  us  ;  but  bravery 
and  religion  seem,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  to 
have  abandoned  some  of  those  countries  to- 
gether. In  England,  blessed  be  God  !  things 
present  a  very  different  aspect.  We  have 
indeed  much  to  lament,  and  much,  ver^ 
much  to  blame  ;  but  infidelity  does  not  trt' 
umph,  nor  docs  patriotism  decline.  Why  is 
it  thus  P  Is  it  not  because  the  temperament 
of  the  English  establishment  has  left  no  room 
for  passing  from  one  extreme  to  another ; 
because  its  public  service  is  of  that  stirring 
excellence,  which  must  ever  be  attractive  to 
the  imprcsMble  mind,  ctlifying  to  the  pious 
mmd,  uniinpcnchable  by  the  severest  rea- 
soner,  and  awful  even  to  the  profligate  ? 

For,  in  enumerating  the  merits  of  our  ad- 


no  means  excluded  from  regard.  It  is  our :  mirablc  establishment,  we  must  not  rest  iq 
Saviour's  exquisitely  discriminating  rule  ap  |  the  superiority  of  her  forms,  excellent  as 
plied  to  another  subject.     *■  These*  says   he,  |  thpy  are,  but  must  extend  the  praise,  where 


(the  weightier  matters,)  *  ye  ought  to   have 
dune^  and  not  to  leave  the  others  undtme** 

If  these  remarks  had  nothing  but  opinion 
to  support  them,  a  different  opinion  miifht  no 
less  fairly  be  opposed  to  them.  But  let  a 
matter  of  fact  question  be  asked.     Which  of 


it  is  so  justly  due,  to  the  still  more  important 
article  of  her  doctrines.  For  aAer  all,  it  is 
her  luminous  exhibition  of  Christian  truth, 
that  has  been  the  grand  spring  and  fountain 
of  the  goofl  which  she  has  produced.  It  is 
the  spirituality  of  her  worship, — it  is  the  rich 


the  protcstaut  estabhshments  has  best  an-  infusion  of  Scripture,*— it  is  the  deep  con* 
swered  its  end  !  In  other  wonls— in  which  ;  fesi^ions  of  sin, — it  is  the  earnest  invocations 
of  the  protestant  countries  in  Europe,  lave  \  of  mercy, — it  is  the  large  enumeration  of 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Scripture  been  ;  spiritual  wants,  and  the  abundant  supply  of 
most  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  Christian  |  correspondent  blessings,  with  which  her  li- 
relig^on  most  generally  respected  ?  If  we !  turgy  abounds,  that  are  so  happily  calcula- 
inquire  into  the  present  circumstances  of  j  ted  to  give  the  tone  of  piety  to  her  children, 
protestant  Europe,  shall  we  not  find  that,  in  j  In  forming  this  invaluable  liturgy,  there 
one  class  of  churches  on  the  continent,  the  |  was  no  arrogant  self-conceit  on  the  one  hand, 
more  learned  of  the  clergy  commonly  be- '.  no  relinquishment  of  strict  judgment  on  tbo 
come  Socinians ;  wliile,  among  the  clergy  of ',  other.  The  errors  of  the  Romish  church 
the  other,  there  appears  a  strange  tendency  '  were  to  be  reie<^ted,  but  tlie  treasures  of  mn- 
towards  ab«<oIute  deism  ?     Amongst  the  laitv  '  cient  piety  which  she  possesseil,  were  not  to 


of  both  churches,  French  principles,  it  mav 
be  feared,  have  so  much  prevailed,  as  to  be 
come  in  a  great  measure  their  own  puni^h- 
mcQt.  For  to  what  other  cause  but  a  de- 
parture from  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  can 
we  ascribe  their  having  so  totally  lost  the  ar- 
dour and  rcKolution,  which  once  distinguish- 
ed their  communities  .'  Infidelity  takes  from 
the  collective  body  its  only  sure  cement,  and 
from  the  individual  his  only  certain  source  of 
courage.  It  leaves  the  mass  of  the  people 
without  thai  possession  to  be  defcndctl,  in 
whicb'all  ranks  and  degrees  arc  alike  inter- 
ested ;  and  takes  from  the  individual  that 
OM  principle  which  alone  can,  at  all  times, 
raise  a  human. being  above  his  natural  weak- 


he  abandoned.  Her  formularies  contained 
devotional  compo^^itions.  not  more  venerable 
for  their  antiquity,  than  valuable  for  their 
intrinsic  excellence,  being  at  once  simple 
and  energetic,  perspicuous  and  profoond. 
What  then  was  more  suitable  to  the  sober 
spirit  of  reformation,  than  to  separate  those 
precious  remnants  of  ancient  piety  from  their 
drQSsy  accompaniments, — and,  while  then 
last  were  deservedly  cast  away,  to  mould  tlie 


*  Of  the  vast  importance  of  this  one 
stance,  an  early  proof  was  ffiven.  *  CnniDflr/ 
Hays  the  learned  author  of  the  Elements  of  Chris- 
tian Theoloffv,  *•  found  the  people  so  improved  hT 
licaring  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  as  to  be  breayt 
to  beartho  sltqrstioBs  wliiah  he  bid  providtd*'  '** 
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n»y 


pure  f^!d  which  remained  into  a  new  form, )  matters  offaith,  in  which  concern  they  yiekl- 
fitted  at  once  to  interest,  and  edifj  the  pub-  ed  to  none  of  their  contemporaries,  they  in- 
be  mind?  termiog^led  a  charily  in  whicl.  they  have  ex- 

it is  worthy  of  obserration,  that  in  all  re-  celled  them  all.  And,  in  cuii -**quence  of  this 
forms,  whether  civil  or  religfious,  wise  and  '  radical  and  truly  C*hri<>tian  liberality,  a  noble 
food  men  prove  themselves  to  be  such,  by  I  spirit  of  tolerance  has  ever  been  the  charac- 
this  infallible  criterion,  that  tiiev  nkvkk  Iteristic  of  g^enuinc  Church  of  England  di- 
ALTKR  FOR  THE  SAKF  OF  ALTKRiisG,  but  in    vincs :  of  those,  1  mean  who  have  cordially 


tiieir  zeal   to  introduce  improvements,  are 
conscientiously  careful  to  aepart  no  further 


a^ifrecd  with  the  first  reformers,  and  wished 
no  deviation  from  their  principles,  cither  in 


from  established  usagfcs,  than  strict  duty  and   doctrine  or  in  worship  ;  desirmg  neither  to 
indispensable  necessity  require.  add  to,  nor  diminish,  tiie  comely  order  whidi 

Instead,  therefore,  of  its  being*  any  stigma  <  ihey  had  established  in  the  public  service  ; 
on  onr church  service,  that  it  was  collected  |  nor  to  be  dogmatical  where  they  had  been 


from  breviaries  and  missals,  it  adds  suhstan 
tiall^  to  its  value  The  identity  of  true 
Cbnstian  piety,  in  all  ages,  being  hereby  de- 
BODstrated,  in  a  way  as  satisfactory  to  the 
jidgnient^  as  it  is  interesting  to  the  heart 
la  such  a  procedure.  Christian  liberty  was 
mited  with  Christian  sobrielv;  primitive 
piety  with  honest  policy — A  whole  commu- 
uty  was  to  be  attached  to  the  new  mode  of 
vonhip,  and,  therefore,  it  wa*;  expeiiient  to 


■I 


enlarged ;   nor  relaxed  where  they  had  been 
explicit :  yet  ready   at  all  times  to  indulge 
the  prejudices  of  their  weaker  bretliren,  and 
to  ^rant  to  others  that  freedom  of  thought,  of 
which,  in  their  own  case,  they  so  fully  un- 
derstood the  value.    Our  first  reformers  were 
men  of  eminent  piety,   and,  happily  for  the 
interests  of  genuine  religion  fur  less  engaged 
in  controversy  than  llie  divines  of  the  conti- 
nent     Even  till ise  of  their  own  nation,  who 
Weak  their  habits  no  more  than  Christian  IdifFcre^l  from  thrm  in  leaser  points,  and  with 
fwity demanded     Theyonly, however,  who!  whom  they  r//V/ debate,  were  men  of  piety 
Ktmlly  compare  (hose  of  our  prayers  wiiirh  'also,  and  entirely  ngreofi  with  tiicm  in  doc- 
mtelected  from  Romish  formularies,  with  Urines.     Hence,  the  strain  of  preaching  in 
tWoncioals,  can  form  a  just  idea  with  what  -our  Church  of  En^rlaiul  iliviiies,  l)ecame  less 
fennioativc  jndgment  the  work  was  exe-  '  polemical  and  inure  r>ious  and  practical,  than 
cvte4.and  what  rich  improvements  are  otlen  !th:it  of  the  clenry  of  other  churclies.    To 
iMroAtoed  into  the  English  collffct*:,  i$o  as  to  '  this  end  the   book  of  Homilies  was  higlily 
)wilS*|ICB  the  sentiment,  yet,  without  at  all !  conducive,  being  an  excellent  model  which 
inpmrm^the  simplicitv*     lnMe»'d,  the  wis- :s»erved  to  give   the  example  of  useful  and 
m  lad  moderation  of  the  founders  of  our   prarliral  preaching.     In  this  most  important 
eharrb  were    equallv  conspicuous  in   the  |  particular,  and  in  that  of  deep  and  conclu- 
wWeofiheir  proceedings;  never  WrrnKoiit-   Aive  rcnsoning,  we  mav  assign   the  decided 
%eooteoding  for  any  points,  not  even  in  that -■'"pcriority    to  English  divines,    above  all 
wnmarr  of  Christian  doctrines.  whi«'h  was  .tho«c  of  the  contimmt,  (houirh  the  latter  may 
to  be  the  established  standard,  but  for  such  !  perhaps,   in    some  instances,  dispute  with 
■  affected  the  grand  foundations  of  fiiith,   them  the  palm  of  eloquence. 
bpe  and  charity.  From  divines  of  tlie  above  character,  bap- 

How  hononrahle  to  our  reformers,  and  to  '  pilv  never  wanting  in  any  age,  our  national 
•tfplorions  work  in  which  thev  so  success- :«^*'t«blishment    has    ever    derived    its    best 
liy  lahoared.  that  in  the  very  first  forma-   strength  at  home,  and  its  honour  and  credit 
i»of  the  English  church,  that  care  to  dis- ;  in  foi-eign  countries.     Th<»8e  have  made  the 
fanh  between  essentiaK  and  non-essen- !  ^".arJi'^an  church  looked  up  to  b^  all  the 
tf  4honld   be  so  strictly  exerciseH,  which  I  churches  of  the  reformation.     Their  learn- 
•l  briglktest  philosophical  luminary  in  his  i «"?  bas  been  respecHnl,  their  wisdom  has 
in. or  perhaps  in  any  age.  «»orne  vears  after,   been  esteemed,  their  liberality  has  been  lov- 
•Mnmglv  recommended,  and  so  beiutifiillv   ^'^  ^^^  honoured,   their  piety  has   been  re- 
■■tnited.     *  We  *ee  Mosr»s,'  savs  lord  Ba-  I  vered,  hy  all  of  every  protestant  communion 
BOi,  «when  he  saw  the   Israelite  and   tlie  I  who  wen*  capable  .»f  discerning  and  improv- 
^grirtiwifight,  hedidnots.iv,  why  striveveP|>n?  excellence;  nay,  even   in  the  Romish 
Wt  drew  his  sword  and  slew  the  Rg\  ptinn.   coinrnuni.m.  they  have  sometimes  excited  a 
■   iitwten  he  saw  two  Israelites  fight,  he  said,  ^Iccr**^  "f  estimation,  which  nothing  could^ 
I'J*"  ■«  hrethren^  whv  strive  vou  ?  If  the  ■  have  calh'd  forth  but  the  most  indisputable 
"  *— =-^    '  ■   ^--      •  "^  •      superiority. 

But,  it  is  not  only  in  the  clerical  order  that 
the  kindly  influences  of  the  English  establish- 
ment have  been  manifest ;  they  appear  in 
the  brightest  point  of  view,  in  those  illustri- 
ous laymen  whose  labours  have  contributed 
not  less  to  raise  the  British  name,  than  the 


[  iS*  of  doctrine  be  an  Egyptian,  it  must  be 


^  tlie  sword  of  the  spirit ;  but  if  it  he 
l^lnriite,  though  in  the  wrong,  then  why 

Mn  you?  We'  see  of  the  fundamental 
Jijtl  Christ  penneth  the  league  thus  :  he 
Ighi  i§  noi  ae^ainnt  ut  u  for  uf.'*  But  of 
Ijihii  not  rnndaniental  thus,— Ae  th*U  is  wt 
^Tftkiti  su  is  with  us, 
\    IW  the  eternal  praise  then  of  our  reform 

Mi  M  well  M  witli  the  deepest  gratitude  to 
I  *vM,  be  it  said,  that  in  their  concern  for 


Bacon  on  the  Advancement  of  Learning, 
secoad. 


achievements,  unexampled  as  they  have 
been,  of  our  armies  or  our  navies.  On  ac- 
count of  these  men,  we  have  been  termed  by 
foreigners,  a  nation  of  philosophers ;  and,  for 
the  sake  of  their  writings,  English  has  be- 
come not  so  mnch  a  fosuionable  as,  what  is 
far  more  honourable,  a  kind  of  learned  Ian- 


no 
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?iage  in  almost  ererj  coontrv  in  Europe, 
et,  in  no  writers  upon  earth,  has  a  sense  of 
religfion  been  more  evidently  the  very  key- 
stone of  their  excellence.  This  it  is  which 
gives  them  that  sobriety  of  mind,  that  intel- 
lectual conscientioasness,  that  penetrating 
pursuit,  not  of  subtlety,  but  of  truth  ;  that 
decorous  dignity  of  language,  that  cordiali  y 
as  well  as  sublimity  of  moral  sentiment  and 
expression,  which  have  procured  for  them, 
not  merely  the  suffrage  of  the  understanding, 
but  the  tribute  of  the  heart. 

And  let  it  be  attentively  inquired,  how  they 
came  by  this  rare  qualification  ?  how  it  hap 
pened,  that  in  them,  so  much  more  strikingly 
than  in  the  learned  and  philosophical  of  per- 
haps any  other  nation,  increase  of  knowledge 
did  not  generate  scepticism,  nor  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  mental  strength  inspire 
them  with  contempt  for  the  religion  of  their 
countiT  f    Was  it  not,  that  that  religion  was 
so  modified,  as  equally  to  endear  itself  to  the 
vivid  sensibility  of  youth,  the  quick  intelli- 
gence of  manhood,  the  matured  reflection  of 
tige  and  wisdom  ?    That  it  did  not,  on  the 
one  band,  conceal   the  beauty  and  weaken 
the  sense  of  vital  truth,  by  cumbrous  andun 
necessary  adjuncts  ; — nor  on  the  other  hand, 
withhold  from  it  that  graceful  drapery,  with- 
out which,  in  almost  all  instances,  the  ima 
gination,  as  it  were,  instinctively,  refuses  to 
perform  its  appropriate  function  of  conveying 
truth  to  the  heart  .'—And  further,  have  not 
the  abore  invaluable  c6fects  been  owin^  to 
this  also,  that  the  inherent  spirit  of  christian 
tolerance,  which  has  been  described  as  dis- 
tin^ishing  our  communion  from  every  other 
national  communion  in  the  world,   by  allow- 
ing to  their  minds  every  iust  claim,  has  ta- 
ken the  best  possible  method  of  preventing 
intellectual  licentiousness  P    In  fine,  to  what 
other  causes  than  those  just  stated,  can  we 
ascribe  it,  that  this  country  above  all  others, 
has  been  the  seat  of  philosophy,  unbounded 
in  its  researches,  yet  modest  in  its  assump- 
tions, and  temperate  in  its  conclusions  ? — 
Of  literary  knowledge,  not  only  patiently 
pursued,  and  profoundly  explored,  but  wise- 
ly digested  and  usefully  applied  ? — Of  reli- 
gion, in  its  most  rational,  most  influential, 
most  christian  shape  and  character ;— not 
the  dreary  labour  of  superstition,  not  the  wild 
delirium  of  fanaticism,  but  the  infallible  guide 
of  reason,  the  invincible  guard  of  virtue,  the 
enjoyment  of  present  peace,  and  the  assur- 
ance of  future  happiness  ? 

But,  whatever  providential  causes  have 
hitherto  contributed  among  us  to  restrain  in- 
fidelity and  profaneness,  have  we  no  reason 
to  fear  that  their  operations  are  crrowing  less 
and  less  powerful  ?  And  should  we  not  bear 
in  mind,  that  it  is  not  the  /orm  of  our  church 
establishment,  incomparable  as  that  is,  which 
can  alone  arrest  the  progress  of  danger,  if 
there  should  arise  any  declension  of  zeal  in 
supporting  its  best  interests,  if  ever  there 
should  be  found  any  lack  of  knowledge  for 
zeal  to  work  with.  The  character  ^so  of 
the  reigning  prince  will  always  have  a  pow- 
erful effect  either  in  retarding  or  accelera- 
ffog  (hs  eril. 


One  of  our  most  able  writers  on  faistory 
and  civil  society,*  u  perpetually  inculcating 
that  no  political  constitution,  no  laws,  no 
provision  made  by  former  ages,  can  ever  se- 
cure the  actual  enjoyment  of  political  happi- 
ness and  liberty,  if  there  be  not  a  zeal  among 
the  living  for  the  furtherance  of  these  ob- 
jects. Laws  will  bo  misconstrued  and  fall 
into  oblivion,  and  ancient  maxims  will  be  su- 
perseded, if  the  attention  of  the  existing  gen- 
eration be  not  alive  to  the  subject. 

Surely  it  may  be  said,  at  least  with  equal 
truth,  that  no  excellence  of  our  religious  es- 
tablishment, no  orthodoxy  in  our  articles,  no, 
nor  even  that  liturgy  on  whose  excellencies 
we  have  delighted  to  expatiate,  can  secure 
the  maintenance  of  truereiigion.  but  in  pro- 
portion as  the  religious  spirit  is  maintained 
in  our  clergy ;  in  proportion  as  it  is  diffused 
among  the  people ;  in  proportion  as  it  is  en- 
couraged from  the  throne. 

If  such  then  be  the  value,  and  such  the  re- 
sults of  the  English  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, how  high  is  the  destiny  of  that  person, 
age  whom  the  laws  of  England  recognize  as 
its  supreme  head  on  earth  !     How  important 
is  it,  that  the  prince,  charged  with  such  un- 
exampled trust,  should  feel  its  weit^ht,  should 
understand  its  grand  peculiarities,  and  be 
habitually  impressed  with  his  own  unparal- 
leled responsibility     To  misemploy,  in  any 
instances,  the  prerogative  which  this  trust 
conveys,  is  to  lessen  the  stability,  and  coun- 
teract the  usefulness  of  the  fairest  and  most 
beneficial  of  all  the  visible  fabrics,  erected 
in  this  lower  world!     But  what  an  account 
would  that  prince,  or  that  minister  have  to 
render,  who  should  tyHemaltcatly  debase  this 
little  less  than  divine  institution,  by  delibe- 
rately consulting,  not   how  the  Cnurch  of 
England  may  be  kept  high  in  public  opin* 
ion,  influential  on  public  morab,  venerable 
through  the  meek  yet  manly  wisdom,  the  un- 
affected yet  unblemished  purity,  the  ener- 
getic yet  liberal  zeal  of  its  clergy;— but, 
how  it  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  triv- 
ial and  temporary  interests  of  the  prevalent 
party,  and  the  passing  hour  ? 

Besides  the  distribution  of  dignities,  and 
the  great  indirect  influence  which  this  af- 
fords the  prince,  in  the  disposal  of  a  vast  body 
of  preferment ;  his  wisdom  and  tenderness 
of  conscience  will  be  manifested  also  in  the 
appointment  of  the  chancellor,  whose  church 
patronage  is  immense.  And  in  the  discharge 
of  that  most  important  trust,  the  appointment 
of  the  highest  dignitaries,  the  monarch  will 
not  forget,  that  his  responsibility  is  propor- 
tionably  the  more  awful,  because  the  exer- 
cise of  his  power  is  less  likely  to  be  controul* 
ed,  and  his  judgment  to  be  thwarted,  than 
may  often  happen  in  the  case  of  his  political 
servants. 

Nor  will  it,  it  is  presumed,  be  deemed  im* 
pertinent  to  remark,  that  the  just  adminittra^ 
tion  of  this  peculiar  power  may  be  reasona- 
bly expected  as  much,  we  ban  almost  said 
even  more,  from  a  female,  than  from  a  mo- 
narch of  the  other  sex.    The  bishops  choM 
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id 


br  Ihosa  Ibree  iiidicions  queens.  Elizabeth, 
Mary,  and  Caroline,  were  generally  remark- 
able tor  their  piety  and  learn inir.  And  let 
lot  the  writer  be  suspected  of  flattering^  ei- 
ther the  queen  or  the  bishop  bv  observin|9c. 
that  ^moiDf^  the  wisdom  and  abilities  which 
warn  adorti  the  bench,  a  living'  prelate  hififh 
ID  diirnity,  in  talents,  and  in  Christian  vir- 
nns,  is  aaiii  to  have  ow^  his  situation  to  the 
dBceminir  «ye  of  bis  present  majesty. 

What  an  ancient  canon,  cited  by  the  judi- 
cion  Hooker,  su^itcsts  to  bisliopson  the  sub- 
ject of  prcfomneot  is  er|ually  applicable  to 
bni^ — llexpr€M»litfarbiddeth  them  in  he  tf-d 
l>fhm.'\an  affection  in  bestowing  the  ikinga  nj 


CHAP,  xxxviir. 

h^ptrifdendenre  of  Pmtidfnre  mnnlfewfed 
is  Uie  inrai  rirrttmsianrtx  and  in  the  civii 
9ud  reiigiouB  hitiory  of  England. 

AstoKG  the  various  subjects  on  which  the 
Md  of  tiiG  royal  pupil  should  be  cxercisod. 
tboe  h  none  more  appropriate,  than  that 
"Which  mi^bt,  perhaps,  be  most  fitly  dcnomi- 
Utol,  tht  procidttntial  history  of  Knfrland 
TVu  it  has  not  hitherto  eng^^f>d  attention. 
in  anv  decree  suitable  to  its  importance,  is 
UMich  wore  an  apology  for  its  being^,  in  the 
piWBtiMtance,  specially  adverted  to,  than 
juwnfiiriu  bein^r  any  longer  neg'lected. 

TTte  narks  of  divine  interference,  in  the 
iTBBeni  arrangpement  of  states  and  empires, 
SUV  reoderad  to  luminous  by  the  rays  which 
iSeriptnre  prophecy  has  shed  upon  them,  as 
to  strike  eveij  mind  which  is  at  once  attcn- 
lire  and  candid,  with  a  force  not  to  be  rcsist- 
Bat,  while  this  indisputable  truth  leads 
irily  to  infer,  that  a  like  superin 
to  that  which  is  over  the  whole, 
likewise  respecting  all  the  separate 
Mite;  the  actual  tracing  this  sunorinten 
MK,  in  the  occurrences  of  particular  na- 
ma«t,  in  general,  be  a  matter  of  diffi 
anrf  doubt,  as  that  light  of  prophecy, 
faJU  so  brightly  on  the  central  donic 
temple,  cannot  reasonably  be  hoped 
fve  turn  into  the  lateral'  recesses. 
re  instances,  however,  in  witich 
providential  works  shine  so  clearly 
h§  iWr  own  radiant  light,'  as  to  demon- 
■  tbe  hand  which  fashioned,  and  the 
frincb  arranged  them.  And  though 
•re  of  a  more  doubtful  nature  ;  yet, 
the  •Clainments  of  any  one  particular 
become  matter  of  general  influence, 
trliat  was,  at  first,  the  fruit  of  mere- 
labour,  or  tbe  effect  of  a  peculiar 
atioa  of  local  circumstances,  be- 
from  its  obTious  utility  or  intrinsic  ex- 
n  object  to  other  surrounding 
and  growt  at  length  into  an  uni- 
benefit :  ~in  such  a  distinction,  we 
hanUf  forbear  to  trace  something  so 
Gonavitent  plan  of  operations  that  the 
of  obserriiijg    and  acknowledging  it. 


'  seems  incumbent  on  such  communities  as 

appear  to  have  been  thus  signally  favoured. 

'  What  advantage,  for  instance,  has  the  whole 

I  civilized  world  derived  from  the  nhilosophi- 

I  zing  turn  of  the  ancient    Greeks !     IIow 

widely  extensive,  and  bow  durable  has  been 

its  inducnce. 

Of  what  importance  arc  the  benefits, 
which  the  politic  spirit  of  the  Roman  empire 
i  diffused  among  the  countries  of  Europe,  mosf 
i  of  which,  to  this  day,  acknowledge  the  hand 
I  that  reared  them  from  barbarism,  by  still  re- 
taining those  laws  which  (hat  handtranscri- 
<  bed  (or  them,  as  if  Rome  were  allowed  to  do 
'j  thut  for  men^s  circumstances,  which  Greece 
.  wa«  f>crmittrd  to  effect  for  their  minds  ! 
I  lint  a  third  instance  is  encumbered  with 
'  less  difliculty, — the  designation  of  Judea  to 

■  be  the  local  source  of  true  religion.  In  this 
small  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  what 
a  scene  was  transacted,  and  from  those  trans- 
actions, «vhat  a  series  of  consequences  bavo 
followed,  and  what  a  system  of  influences 

.  has  been  derived,  operating,  and  still  to  ope- 
!  rate  on   individuals — communities — nations, 
j  in  ways,  and  with  effects,  the  happiest,  or 
I  most  awful,  as  they  are  embraced  or  reject- 
ed ;  and  leading  to  results,  not  to  be  calcu- 
lated even  as  to  this  world, — but  wholly   in- 
conceivable, as  to  that  future  world  where 
all  the  deep  pur^Hises  of  God  are  to  have 
their  perfect  consummation. 

But,  if  such  has  been  the  method  of  Provi- 
dence in  those  great  desifpis,   which  have 
heretofore  been  carried  on  m  the  world,  can 
we  suppose  that  ttie  same  plan  is  not  sub&tan- 
j  tiallv  pursued  in  his  present  arrangements  } 
i  Are  not  blessings  still  to  be  conferred  on  so- 
jciety  ?    Blessings,  yet  in  general  unknown, 
!  and  greater  measures  of  those  which  are  al- 
;  ready  in  part  attained  ? — IIow  rare,  for  ex* 
\  ample,  has  been  hitherto  the  blessing  of  com- 
:  plete  civil  government — of  such  a  political 
I  system,  as  combines  the  apparent  contrarie- 

■  ties  of  public  security  with  personal  liberty  ! 
An  object  aimed  at  l)y  the  wisest  legislators 
of  earlier  times,  but  regarded  by  them  as  a 
beautiful  thcorv,  incapable  of  being  realized  \ 
Still  more — How  limited  is  tbe  attainment  of 

I  religious  truth  ofioefl  vpeighttd^  vaell-diml' 
\ed  rp/ii(intu  hetiff — and  of  weil-amcetved^ 
>  we/f-re *r ufat'  d  divine  vBorsfiip  !  C hristianity 
exists  in  the  Scripture,  like  virgin  gold  in  the 
,  mine  :  but  how   few,  comparatively,  have 

■  been  able  to  extract  it  without  loss,  or  to 
I  bring  it  into  public  cireulation  without  de- 
I  plorablc  alloy  !  How  erroneous,  in  most  in* 
•  stances,  are  those  modes  and  exercises  of  it, 

which  are  adopted  by  states  and  gfoveroments ; 
and  how  seldom  docs  it  seem  rightly  appre- 
hended, even  by  the  most  enlightened  indi- 
viduals !  To  suppose  things  will  always  re- 
main in  this  slate,  is  little  short  of  an  imputa- 
tion on  divine  wisdom.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  bow  disastrous  are  the  consequences 
to  individuals  and  to  society  ! 

If  there  be  then  a  country,  lon^  and  sig- 
nally distinguished  in  both  these  important 
instances— in  the  former,  so  as  to  have  been 
the  object  of  universal  admiration  ;— in  the 
'  la<*«»r.  sn  P.5  to  lnvr»  bnrn  looked  un  tp  by  a'? 
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the  roost  enlightened  parts  of  the  christian  France,  as  Holland,  Swisscrland,  or  tlie  Aus- 
world. — If  there  be  such  a  country,  can  we  ,  trian  NeUierlands,  we  might  perhaps  have 
help  regariiog  its  superioritj  to  other  coun- :  been  involved  in  the  same  calamities.  But 
tries  as  the  result  of  a  providential  d^&tina- !  wc  cannot  stop  here.  The  entire  series  of 
tioD,  as  clear  as  that  which  allotted  phiioso-  oiir  history,  att  a  nation,  seems  in  a  great 
phy  to  ancient  Greece,  and  civil  polity  to  an-  measure  to  have  been  derived  from  this 
cient  Rome  ? — And  may  it  not  even  be  ad-  source  ;  and  every  link  in  the  chain  of  onr 
ded,  as  really  divine,  though  not  miraculous,  fortune  bears  some  significant  msirk  of  our 
as  that  which  gave  true  iijuligion  to  ancient ;  local  ^leculiarity.  Without  this,  where  would 
Judea»  •  have  been  our  commercial  opulence  or  our 

If  England  he  this  community,  if  England  maritime  puwer?  If  we  had  not  been  di»- 
be  the  single  nation  upon  earth,— where  that  tiuct  as  a  country  we  had  uot  been  distinct 
checked  and  balanced  government, — that  as  a  pcuph^  We  mii^ht  have  imbibed  tlie 
temperament  of  mouarcliic,  amtoci*atic.  and  faints  bieen  mouliJed  by  the  manners,  and 
popular  rule,  which  philosophic  statesu.-eo,  immcrgcd  in  the  greatness  of  our  more  pow* 
in  ancient  times,  admired  so  much  in  theory,  crful  neitrhboiirs  It  was  that  goodness  which 
has  been  actually  reah/.ed — If  it  be  also  dis-  madi>  usau  island,  that  laid  the  foundation  uf 
tinguished  by  a  tem;)erameui  in  religious  our  national  happiness.  It  was  by  placing 
concerns  little  less  piH;uliar,  is  not  every  us  in  tiio  midst  of  the  waters  that  the  Ai- 
thinking  member  of  such  a  community  bound  mighty  prepared  our  country  for  those  prov* 
to  acknowledge  with  dec()est  gratitude,  so  idcntial  ustts  to  which  it  lias  served  and  is  yet 
extraordinary  a  distinction  P  And  what  ein-  to  serve  in  the  great  scheme  of  his  dispensa- 
ployment  of  tiiought  can  be  more  interesting,  tions.  Thus,  then,  we  behold  ourselves  raia* 
than  to  trace  the  providential  means  by  «vhich  cd  as  a  nation  above  all  the  nations  of  the 
such  unexampled  benefits  and  blessings  have  earth  by  that  very  circumstance  which  made 
been  conferred  upon  our  country  !  ,  our  country  be  regarded,  two  thousand  yeart 

To  enter  at  largo  into  so  vast  a  subject,  ago.  only  as  a  receptacle  for  the  refuse  of  the 
would  be  an  impracticable  attempt,  on  such   Roman  empire  ! 

nn  occasion  as  the  present.     It  would  itself      Tu  this,  evidently,  it  has  been  owing,  that 
furnish  materials  for  a  volume  rather  than  amongst  us.  the  progress  of  society,  from 
for  a  few  pages  ;*  and  to  treat  it  with  justice  barbarianism  to  liigh  improvement,  has  not 
would  be  a  task,  to  which  the  best  informed  only  been  more  regular,  but  more  radical  and 
and  profoundest  mind  would  alone  be  compc-  entire,  as  to  all  the  portions  and  circumstan* 
tent     A  few  scattered  observations,  there-  <^^s  of  the  body  politic,  than  in  any  instance 
fore,  are  all  that  we  can  pretend  to  offer  not  ^ith  which   we  are  acquainted.      Shut  in 
however  without  hope,  that  they  will  excite  from  those  desolating  blasts  of  war   whioii 
to  a  deeper  and  more  extended  investigation,   have  ever  and  anon  been  sweeping  the  con- 
We  are  told  by  St.  Paul  tiiat '  he  who  made  tinent,  the  culture  of  our  moral  soil  has  been 
of  one  blood  all  nations,   fixed  not  only  the  less  impeded,  and  the  seeds  which  have  been 
time  before  aopoinled  (the  epochs  of  their  sown  have  yielded  ampler,  at  well  at  matur«   ■ 
rise  and  fall)  but  also  the  bounds  of  their  hab-  er  harvests     We  have  had  our  vicisaitiidea*^ 
itation.'     The  result  of  this  created  arrange-  hut  in  a  manner  peculiar  toonrselves.    Thef 
ment,  respecting  the  greater  divisions  of  the  seem  clearly  providential,  and  not  fortuiton ; 
earthy  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  separated,  since  it  is  certain  that  the  agitations   wbiok 
jret  connected  by  that  inland  ocean  the  Med-  we  have  experienced,  and  the  apparent  ea^ 
iterranean  Sea/ have  been  already  noticed    I»mities  which  we  have  suffered    have  been«- 
But,  nothing  has  been  more  pregnant  in  its  in  almost  every  instance,  signal]?  condncivn* 
consequences  in  this  general  plan  than  the   to  our  advancement.     When  England  b»' 
insulated  situation  of  Great  Britain,  with  res-   came  possessed  by  the  Saxons,  she  appeared.' ' 
pect  to  our  national  circumstances. — if  we  only  to  be  sharing  the  fate  of  other  Enropeui:  ^ 
are  at  this  day  free,   while  so  many  neigh-  countries ;  all  of  which,  about  that  perMf 
bonring  nations  are  enslaved  —If  we  stand  or  soon  after,  became  the  prey  of  nmiler 
erect,  while  they  are  trampled  on— let  us  not   hordes  of  invaders.     But  a  difference  of  tm*' 
entirely  attribute  it  to  any  superiority  in  suit,  in  our  particular  instance,  arising ehie^- 
ourselvea,  of  spirit,  of  wisdom,  or  strength;  ly  from  our    insular  situation,  after  soing- ; 
but  let  us  also  humbly  and  gratefully  ascribe  time,  presents  itself  to  us.  as  already  marfer*  i 
H  to  that  appointment  of  the  Creator,  which   ing  that  happy  destination  with  which  Prarv'" 
divided  us  from  the  continent  of  Europe,    ide nee  intended  to  favour  us. 
Had  we  been  as  accessible  to  the  arms  of!    It  has  been  observed  by  historians,  that  srbMi^:^ 

;  an  army  of  those  northern  invaders  took  |ioe«*; 

*  The  train  of  thought  pursaed  in  this  and  the   session  of  any  country,  ttiey  formed  thetr.i^t} 

following  chapter,  as  well  w  some  of  the  thoughts   tablishment    with    a  view  of  self-deienoi^f^ 

themselves,  both  here,  and  in  one  or  two  former   much    more    than    to    civil    improremei  '  ^^ 

pasMges,  may  pcrhaoB  be  recognised  by  the  Rev.   They  knew  not  bow  suddenly  the?  might 

SSil^'^^K?'^**''  "^i"*"';  ^^^^■''  '^'^T""'^  attacked  bv  some  successinl  army  of  ilve—., 

Collefre,  Dubhn,  as  a-kin  to  those  views  of  provi-   4,.^^.  ««,i  «K««»ftv— ,.  --.—   n-   v*  v  _  ^ I 

dcntid  history/ which  ho  has  given  in  a  couVse  of  f*"^"^  t"^  t^rcfore  says  Dr.  Ro^«rt«vH 
lectures  in  that  college.  The  author  gladlv  ac-  \f?"<^a*  kingdom  resembles  a  militarsr  «M 
knowledges  having  received,  through  a  friend,  a  tablishment,  rather  than  a  civil  mstitution.*  H 
ftiw  valuable  hints  ftom  this  source,  of  which  it  is  '  ^uch  a  policv,'  adds  the  same  historkn*  [ 
earnestly  hoped  the  public  may  in  due  time  be  put  j  *  was  well  calculated  for  defence,  againt  • 
in  fall  poffsenion.  the  assaults  of  any  foreign  power:  but  its 
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for  ibe  interior  order  anJ  tran-|  Is  it  not  then  reoidiablc  that,  when  sucii 
society,  was  extremely  defective  ;  a  concurrence  ol'  favunrabie  circumstances 
sUk  of  disorder  ami  corruption  bo-  existed  in  that  very  sequestered  spot  iihould 
oible  in  that  constilutiou  uoder  its  ari.se  an  individual,  8o  prccisdv  fitted  (o  turn 
lost  perfect  form.**  ■  them  to,  what  a  ;>  pea  is,  th'_'ir  allotted  purpo?^' 

*•  feudal  system,'  however,  the  Had  there  not  been  an  AhVed  to  anf:omph<h 
iblisbed  potentates  of  the  continent;  the  work,  all  thc:>c  capabilities  mig-ht  mod 
lave  been  impelled  by  necessity  ;  liave  vaaisheil,  and  our  national  happiness 
ivitable consequence  was,  tiiat  that' never  h.ive  been  realized.  On  the  other 
ihcrty,  which  had  animate*!  their ,  hand,  ha;!  Alfred  lived  witliouthib  appropri- 
in  tUeir  native  forests,  coulJ  no  j  ate  sphere  of  action,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
i    cheni>hed,    and  was  of  course !  b"cn  a  surct*ssfal  warrior,  a  gracious  pi i nee, 

extirjctioQ.  and    clearly,  as  fir  as  the  state  of   men'A 

in  aliine  such  a  necessity  did  not  minds  admitted,  a  friend  to  letters,  and  such 
le  po^ses'^ioQ  of  the  country  beini^  ru«ie  arts  as  were  then  in  use  ;  but  he  would 
mpli.shcd,  its  tenure  was  compara-  not  have  been  venerated,  at  tlie  distance  of 
ured  by  the  surrounding  ocean  a  thousanil  years  as  the  founder  of  the  best 
pxs  not  to  be  neglected  ;  but  dan- '  scheme  of  laws,  and  the  happiest  nyslem  oi' 
»t  inimioent.  Thus  no  new  habit;  srovrrnment,  that  tlie  worlJ  ever  saw.  Such 
I  on  the  new  settlers,  so  as  to  ex- ,  a  correspondence,  then,  of  so  distinguitthed 
original  propensities ;  and  accor-  an  agtrnt  to  hq  apt  a  sphere  of  action,  and 
Atever  m<>aos  of  safetv  they  mi;^ht  atten.led  with  results  ti-o  permanent,  so  bene- 
irted  to  against  each  other,  during  ficial,  and  so  widelv  influential  on  human 
ilicity  of  these  pfovernments,   we  society,  was  surely  lar  above  fortuitous  coin- 


distance  of  four  centuries,  Alfred, 
Mil  successful  warfare  against  in- 
ezercisethat  consummate  wisdom, 
b  bis  mind  was  enriciied,  in  syste- 
bose  very  aboriginal  principles  of 
Hty.   A  civil  polity  was  thus  erect- 


cidence.  Was  it  not.  on  the  contrary,  an 
adaptation  so  self-evident,  as  can  only  be  as* 
cribed  to  the  8|)ecial  interference  of  over- 
ruling Providence  ? 

It  is  tnie,  that,  by  the  Norman  conquest, 
the  benefits  derived  from  this  wise  and  hap- 
WA-s  not  only  in  its  day  the  most  |  »)y  establishment  ai)r»eari»«l  for  the  time  over- 
benie  of  government  that  had  yet  I  wlielmed  bv  a  thn*efiild  tvranny, — regal, 
■I  it  also  was  formed  of  such  mate- '  feudal,  ani  ecclesiastical.  But  this,  on  an 
established  on  such  a  solid  founda-  attentive  view,  will  appear  no  less  to  have 
trcr  after  to  be  wholly  demolishetl :  been  over  nilcd  for  s:o<xl.  To  repress  for 
Iglh,  it  has  been  gradually  wrought  i  the  purpose  of  excitement,  and  to  emplov 
■ag'oificent  fabric,  which,  througli  gross  admixtures,  in  order  to  higlier  purifj- 
^  of  heaven,  is  at  this  day  the  glo  cation,  are  procedures  congruous  with  all 
I  defence  of  our  island.  i  the  laws  of  nature. 

I  rudiments,  then,  of  the  fn'«t  Kn- '  In  a  constitution  formed  in  so  dark  an  age. 
dtntion.  let  us  gratefully  recogni/i^ '  and  adapted  to  so  rude  a  people,  there  could 
Oftt  strikinj^  indication  of  a  partic- !  be  little  more  than  the  crude  elements  of 
deoce  presiding  over  our  country,  such  a  political  system,  as  more  advanced 
the  first  of  his  age,  is  raised  m  a|  times  would  require.  Yet  had  the  enitiv- 
ad  insulated  part  of  Europe, — '  ment  of  those  €»arlier  privileges  remaineii 
first  view,  it  might  be  thought  his;  undistnrbed,  nothing  better  might  have  been 
DSt  be  destitute  of  their  proper  |  aimed  at!  and  instead  of  that  pro(>ressive 
lion.     But  in  what  other  Kuro-  advance,  with   which  we  liave  been  blessed. 


try  could  his  enlarged  views  have  our  nation  might,  at  this  day,  have  only  been 
lar  adequate  degree  realized  ? — .  distinguished  by  a  blind  and  stupid  attach- 
■  feudal  government  was  establish- ;  ment  to  some  onsolete  forms  of  liberty,  from 
wise  and  liberal  arrangements  as  I  which  all  suhstaotial  worth  had  long  since 
ilred  were  necessarily  precluded  :  |  departed.     For  the  prevention  of  such  an 


mf  could  not  have  been  intn>duced, 
npping  such  a  government  of  its 


evil,  human  foresight  could  make  no  provis- 
ion ;  and  we  may  now  look  back  with  won- 
diancters ;  Alfred's  system  being  der,  on  the  wisdom,  as  well  as  efficacy,  of 
'  €wiL  as  the  other  was  milUanj,  I  the  process.  The  original  plan  was  guarded 
lad  sufficiently  for  external  safetv,  |  by  the  same  gracious  hand,  until  the  habits 

iBtcroal  security  and  tranquility ;  induce*!   bv  it  were  fixed   in  the  minds  of 
lis  exauisite  policy  was  peculiarlv  I  Rngrlishmen : — then  it.  was   suspended,  that 

And  from  its  correspondence  with  !  they  might  struggle  to  regain  it ;  and  by  the 
NM,  with  the  native  spirit  of  the  I  activity  thus  excited,  and  more  and  more 
id  with  the  local  circumstances  of  J  elicited  by  new  competitions,  they  might  at 
7,  it  so  rooted  itself  in  the  English  length  attain  to  the  highest  civil  iamd  politi- 
oat-lire  all  the  storms  of  civil  dis-  cal  happiness,  which  has  been  enjoyed  in  this 
«U  M  the  long  winter  of  the  Nor- 1  imt)erfect  state  of  being 
loy.  But  on  a  yet  more  enlarged  view  of  our 

,  national  progress,  shall  we  not  be  led  to  con- 
wtm*f  Vi«»w  of  tlir  St  itc  oj'Kiiropr?,  pro-  ■:  elude,  that  something  more  than  thcimprove- 
irlea  V.  Sect.  1  j  ment  of  our  political  coDsUlul'ion  XT^s  V^i  V\\fi 

fj.  i5  ■ 
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ilosign  of  Providence,  when  the  Norman 
dynasty  became  poes^ued  of  the  throne  ? 
A  far  more  important  reformation,  than  that 
of  human  laws,  or  pohticai  systems,  was  at 
longtii  to  take  place.  And  in  this  great  ec- 
clesiastical revolution,  England  was  intend- 
ed to  act  a  conspicuous  parL  For  this,  even 
these  preparatory  steps  would  be  necessary. 
And  may  we  not  clearly  trace  such  steps 
Irom  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  speaking  ? 
The  encroachments  of  the  papal  see  had,  till 
then,  been  comparatively  liltle  felt  in  Enjj- 
land.  But  the  Norman  princes  introduced 
fareign  bishops,  who  exeiNcised  in  the  church 
as  galling  a  dominion,  as  that  of  their  royal 
patrons  m  the  slate.  '  The  consciences  of 
men,'  says  Sir  Witham  Blackstooe,  *•  were 
enslaved  by  sour  ecclesiastics,  devoted  to  a 
foreign  power  and  unconnected  with  the 
civil  slate  under  which  they  lived  ;  who  now 
imfMrted  from  Rome,  for  the  first  time,  the 
whole  farrago  of  superstitious  novelties, 
which  had  been  engendered  by  the  blindness 
and  corruption  of  tlie  times,  between  the 
tirst  mission  of  Augustine  the  monk,  and  the 
Norman  conquest.'* 

Had  these  pernicious  practices  been  grad- 
ually and  intefiMib/y  introduced,  as  they  were 
in  most  countries  on  the  continent,  the? 
would  have  been  inevitably  combined  with 
the  common  habits  of  the  people.  But  being 
thus  suddenly  and  forcibly  imposed,  in  con- 
junction too  with  such  a  mass  of  political 
grievances,  their  almost  necessary  tendency 
was  to  excite  a  spirit  of  resistance.  We  ac- 
cordingly find,  that  in  every  advance  which 
was  made  towards  regaining  a  free  govern- 
ment, a  conquest  wah  gained  over  some  in- 
stances of  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  of  politi- 
cal tyranny ;  than  which,  what  more  effec- 
tual course  could  the  most  sagacious  fore- 
sight have  pursued,  for  hiusing  the  national 
mind  frofn  the  dead  drowsiness  of  supersti- 
tion, and  preparing  it  to  |^ive  a  cordial  recep- 
tion to  that  light  of  religious  truth,  which, 
when  the  proper  season  should  arrive,  was  to 
beam  forth  with  peculiar  brightness  on  this 
favoured  country  ? 

But  it  is  not  only  in  its  encroachments  and 
severities  that  we'are  to  regard  the  Norman 
government  as  an  instrument  of  Providence. 
It,  doubtless,  was  the  means  of  much  direct 
and  positive  good.  The  minds  of  English- 
men needed  improvement,  still  more  than 
their  civil  constitution.  Alfred  had  attemp- 
ted to  sow  the  seeds  of  learning,  as  well  as 
of  jurisprudence,  amongst  his  countrymen ; 
but  to  inspire  a  barbarous  people  with  a  love 
of  literature,  was  what  neither  he  nor  his 
roaster,  Charlemagne,  was  able  in  any  great 
degree  to  accomplish.  An  advance  of  gen- 
eral civilization  was  necessary  to  strike  out 
buch  a  disposition  ;  and  it  was  not  until  to- 
ward the  bejpnning  of  the  12th  century,  that 
any  part  of  Western  Europe  appeared  to 
liave  been  visited  with  the  dawn  or  an  intel- 
lectual day.  A  connexion,  therefore,  with 
the  continent  previously  to  that  period,  could 
not  have  served  the  moral,  and  might  have 

*  B!arJc?!fonc'«roinmcnt«ries,  vol.  iv.  laitt  chop. 


injured  the  political  interests  of  oilr  island. 
But  that  it  should,  jiixt  at  that  time,  be 
brought  into  such  circumstances,  as  shofild 
ensure  its  participation  in  all  the  mental  ac- 
quirements, of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
appears  evidently  to  bespeak  the  same  sn- 
perintendence,  as  in  the  instances  already 
noticed. 

1 1  is,  however,  in  the  great  event  of  the 
English  reformation,  that  we  perceive,  us 
has  been  already  observed,*  the  most  stri- 
king marks  of  divine  direction ;  and  it  seems 
to  discover  to  us,  why  it  has  pleased  God  to 
distinguish  us  by  so  many  previous  instances 
of  favour.  We  were  not  only  to  be  blessed 
with  the  light  of  truth  ourselves,  bat  we 
were  to  be  in  some  sort,  *  a  city  set  upon  ft 
hill.'  The  peculiar  temperament  or  the 
English  protestant  establishment,  which  phn 
ces  it  in  a  kind  of  middle  line  between  the 
churches  of  the  continent,  has  been  also  no* 
ticed  in  a  former  chapter.  But  is  it  not  evi- 
dent, that  our  national  charch,  bamanly 
speaking  derived  that  temperamentfrom  a 
previously  formed  national  character?  *Tbc 
Englifih,'  says  Voltaire,  *■  into  whom  nature 
has  infused  a  spirit  of  independence,  adopt- 
ed the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  but  mitip- 
ted  them,  and  composed  from  them  a  relirioii 
peculiar  to  themselves. *f  It  is  seldom  tntf 
on  such  a  subject,  this  acute  bat  roost  per^ 
verted  pen  has  so  justly  described  the  met 
But,  what  a  striking  testimony  is  this,  not 
only  to  the  worth  of  (hat  national  character.^ 
wliich  thus  distinguished  itself  from  the  whole  ;. 
Christian  world,  but  also  to  the  depth  of  that  ^ 
Divine  wisdom,  which  made  so  many  remote  '. 
and  unconnected  contingences  work  togeth-  •] 
er  in  producing  so  valuable  a  result  *. 

In  cstablishiog  a  religion,  which  is  found-  ^ 
ed  on  truth,  and  which  consists  essentiaJlj  in 
the  love  of  God  and  man,  what  more  suita-  ^^ 
blc  dispositions  could  there  be  provided,  then  ^ 
an  indeperulerU  ipirit  and  a  m^Hgaiintt  IfM-  ^ 
per  ?  That  both  these  were  eminently  ex*  ^ 
emplified  by  our  venerable  reformers,  need  ^ 
not  here  be  proved.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  i 
enlarge  upon  the  obvions  tendency  of  tke  * 
English  laws  and  constitution,  to  form  sodi  -^ 
dispositions  in  those  who  lived  within  tMr  ^ 
influence.  If  this  tendency  were  donbtllrt,  < 
a  striking  fact  in  aftertimes  might  serve  tb  .t 
illustrate  it.  I  mean,  that  steady  seal  fritb  ^ 
which  all  the  great  constitutional  lawyefli  •* 
during  the  agitations  of  the  seventeenth  ceil-  ^ 
tury,  endeavoured  to  preserve  to  the  En|^  } 
lish  church  establishment  that  very  temper-  << 
ament,  which  had  so  happily  entered  into4t^,-\ 
first  formation.  Nor  can  we  pass  over  te  ^ 
care  which  was  taken,  in  the  veiy  oocvf^'  S 
rences  of  the  reformatu>n,  for  adapt inr  it  t»\\ 
the  independent  tpirii  of  the  English,  nad  \ 
also  for  perpetuating,  in  the  establisnment  l^•^| 
self,  that  mild  and  miiigaJting  temper  whMi  A 
had  influenced  its  first  founders.  'js 

It  was  indispensable  that  the  change  in-M;Jt 
churoh  establishment  should  be  accomplislitf  ^ 
by  the  paramount  powers  of  the  state  ;  tbflgr^ 

•Chap.  XXXV.  *c.'  . 
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»ng  either  leg^y,  or  naturally  com- '  maj  ascribe  to  diFine  Prf»viJeDce  t)tc  pcr- 

Bnt  DO  act  of  a  kinr  or  couocil,  or  i  inisHioD  of  evil,  in  order  to  greater  gumi. 

a  parliament,  was  aoeqiiate  to  effect  |  without  saoctioning  any  maxim,  revolting  in 

liods  of  the  English  public,  that  ra* ;  tlieon*,  or  dangerous  iu  practice. 

nd  cordial  acquiescence  in  the  new  j 
things,  without  which  it  must  hare 

efficient,  as  to  influence,  and  insecure 

ration. 

for  this,  ProTidence  itself  made  ad- 
provision.    The  pious  and  amiable 

I  was  kept  upon  thie  throne,  until  all 

I  necessary  to  be  done,  in  an  exter- 

poiitical  way  had  been  effected. — 

aratime,  the  old  system  was  permit- 

item,  with  all  its  borrible  accompan- 

in  order,  as  it  should  seem,  that  the 

at  church  of  Enrland  might  not  rest 

man  laws  alone^  but  might  appear  to 

Floated  in  the  same  essential  princi- 
those  of  the  apostolic  church,  and 
been  constituted  by  men  of  a  like 
'bo,  when  called  to  it,  were  similarly 
i  to  seal  their  testimony  with  their 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

7^  same  nibject  continued.  Tolerant  tniril 
of  the  church.  Circumttanccs  which  ied 
to  the  rewdution — And  to  the  providt-nliuf 
euccesnon  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  reforma- 
tion, which  has  been  most  regretted,  was, 
that  a  portion  of  the  protcstants  were  dissat- 
isfied with  it,  as  not  coming  up  to  the  extent 

h 


RTice  that  these  illustrious  men  had 
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ig  such  a  liturgy,  and  establishing 
Nirship,  and  such  a  form  of  doctrine, 
B  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance, 
r  passive  virtue,  their  primitive  he- 
■  patiently,  and  even  joyfully  dying 


of  their  ideas  ;  and  that  this  laid  tlie  founda- 
tion of  a  system  of  dissent,  which  broke  tiio 
uniformity  of  public  worship,  and  led,  at 
length,  to  a  temporary  overilirow,  boUi  ut' 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  constitution. 

On  these  events,  as  human  transactions, 
our  subject  does  not  lead  us  to  enlarge,  ll' 
the  above  remarks,  with  those  in  a  foregoing 
chapter,  on  the  peculiar  characters  of  the 
f  tbeir  temperate  wisdom,  and  admi-  { English  establishment  be  ju:it,  these  persona, 
igment,  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  in  however  conscientious,  were  opfHising.  with- 
out being  aware  of  it,  an  institution  which, 
from  its  excellent  tendency  and  etfccta, 
seems  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  Provi- 
dence. But  may  not  even  their  op|>ositioii, 
and  subsequent  dissent,  be  considered  in  tlui 
troths  which  they  had  conscien-i  same  light  as  those  other  traniiactions,  whicli 
■iopted ;  this  it  was* which  establish-  have  been  incntioniHi :  that  is,  as  permitted 
Maiitism  in  the  hearts  of  the  English  !  by  the  all- wise  Disposer,  in  order  to  bencfi- 
b!  They  saw  the  infernal  cruelty  of!  cial  results,  which  could  not  in  the  nature  of 
■h  leaders,  and  the  calm  magnanim- 1  things,  according  to  our  conception,  have 
fte  protestant  martyrs.  They  saw  j  been  equally  produced  through  any  other  in- 
ly men,  whose  connexion  with  secu- 1  strnmentality  ?  For  example  :  did  it  nut 
in  might  be  thought  to  have  cor- !  supply  the  aptest  moans,  whicli  we  can  con- 
him,  and  whose  high  station  in  soci- 1  ceive,  for  answering  the  important  purpose. 
M,  be  supposed  to  have  enervated  i  which  was  mentioned  above— </i<*  pcrprtvn^ 
eur  death  in  its  most  dreadful  form, !  tin^  in  the  estaldixhrnent  itself^  thai  mifd  and 
W9  than  human  tranquillity  !  They  <  miligalinff  temper^  whith  had  to  signally  in- 
ktL,  and  the  impression  made  ufion  \Jiuenr.eii  tis  first  fouruUrs. 
10  like  that  which  was  made  on  thej  If  Cliristian  virtue  be,  in  every  instance, 
Bit  Mount  Carmcl,  by  the  event  of;  the  result,  and  the  reward,  of  condict;  an<l 
ormble  contest  between  the  priests  j  if  each  virtue  be  formed,  as  it  were,  out 
mod  the  prophets  of  the  Lord.  Ac-  j  of  tlie  ruins  of  the  opposite  vice;  then  may 
T.  on  the  death  of  Mary,  tlio  acres- 1  we  not  deem  it  morally  certain,  that  a  ChriM 
Blisabetli  excited  universal  joy. — ;  tian  community,  which  *  God  delightcnl  to 
■ieacence  of  the  people  in  the  cfian-i  honour,'  should,  as  well  as  individuals,  huvi^ 
B  by  Henry,  and  even  by  Edward,  i  an  oppijrt unity  suitable  to  its  circuiiisfancf'**, 
1b  more  than  acts  of  .necessity,  and  I  of  not  being  *■  overcome  of  evil.*  but  of '  over- 
I  implied  no  revolution  in  t lie  gen- 1  coming  evil  with  good?'  And  wonlil  it  mtt, 
IMNl  But  now  it  was  evinced,  by  |  therefore,  appear  probable  that,  thongii  it 
■Hbleproof.  that  a  thorough  detesfa- i  "(hon Id  possess  that  political  strength,  and 
Nipery  had  extended  itself  through  |  that  portion  of  outward  dignity,  which  initrht 
•  oommnnity.  *  Were  wetoatlopt.' !  be  neresMary  to  its  efficiency  as  a  national 
Idamith,  *•  the  maxim  of  the  catho- 1  e«itablishment,  it  should  also  have  some  o{i- 
;evil  may  be  done  for  the  produc-  •  position  to  encounter,  some  trials  to  sustain, 
^ood,  one  might  say,  that  the  perse-  j  some  calumnies  to  sunnoiint.  some  injuries 
■  Mary's  reign  were  permitted  only  ;  to  forcrivc .''  Wouhl  not  such  circumstances 
tho  kingdom  over  to  the  protestant ,  strengthen  its  claim  to  being  deemed  an  in- 
The  people  had  formerly  been  !  tegra]  part  of  (he  church  militant?  and  would 
ri  to  embrace  it,  and  their  foars  in- !  they  not  fit  it  for  answering  all  the  purpose.-. 
Bm  to  conform,  but  now  almost  the  :ofa  (.-hristian  establishment,  far  better  thint 
ition  were  protcstants  from  inclina- ;  if  it  Imd  uossessed  that  oxclnsive  ascendency. 
loibing  can  surely  he  more  just  than  '.  which  should  leave  no  r(x>fn  for  the  excrcii-c 
ance  of  this  sentiment  The  lively  '  of  passive,  and  almost  snperse(\o  Wxc^  i\ccess\>N 
«ms  only  to  have  ibrgotten  that  ue  oron  of  active  virtuo ; 
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Tlial  the  scliism,  of  which  we  speak,  was 
permiltcd  by  Providence,  for  some  such  pur- 
(lose  as  that  just  dej»cnbed,  appears  probable, 
from  the  agreement  of  such  an  intention 
with  that  wi&e  and  temperate  plan  by  which 
the  reformation  had  been  effected  ;  from  the 
obvious  consistency  of  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  moderate  and  mitigating^ 
temper  of  the  first  reformers ;  and,  above  all, 
because  it  is  evident  that  the  event  in  ques- 
tion has  actually  answered  this  valuable  pur- 
ptyte ;  the  most  eminent  divines  of  our  church 
Jiaving  been  generally  as  much  disting^uished 
lor  candour  towards  those  who  differed  from 
ihem,  as  (or  ability  and  firmness  in  maintain- 
ing' their  own  more  enlarged  mode  of  con- 
duct 

That  they  could  not  have  so  fully  mani- 
fested these  amiable  and  truly  Christian 
qualities,  in  a  state  of  things  where  there  was 
nothing  to  call  them  forth,  is  self-evident ; 
and  it  is  almost  as  certain,  that  even  their 
jHMsession  of  such  virtues  roust  depend  upon 
their  havinj^  had  motives  to  exercise  thcin 
We  accordingly  perceive,  in  the  lives  and 
writings  of  Ute  great  luminaries  of  our 
church,  not  only  a  happy  prevalence  of  li- 
beral principles,  and  charitable  feelings,  but 
also  the  very  process,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
hy  which  these  principles  and  feelings  were 
formed.  From  having  continually  in  their 
view  a  set  of  persons,  who  had  Mubttantially 
the  same  faitb,  yet  differed  in  modes  of  wor- 
ship, we  see  them  acqiiirine:  a  peculiar  habit 
of  distinguishing  between  the  ess  ntials  and 
(*ircum8tantiuls  of  religion.  Their  judgment 
becomes  strong,  as  their  charity  l>ecomes  en- 
larged, and  above  all  other  divines,  perhaps, 
thev  investigate  religion  as  phil-isophers, 
without  injury  to  the  humility  of  their  faitii, 
or  the  fervency  of  their  devotion.  In  almost 
every  other  communion  (thougii  .with  some 
admirable  exceptions)  deep  contemplative 
piety  often  ap[>ears  associated  with  some 
sentiment  or  practice,  which  is  apt  to  abate 
our  estimation  of  the  rationality  of  tlie  party, 
or  if  rationality  be  preserved,  there  lo  too 
oflen  some  diminution  of  the  pious  affections. 
And  what  proves,  tliat,  from  the  seeming 
evil  of  which  we  have  spoken,  God  has  by 
his  overruling  influence  deduced  this  good,  is, 
tiiatthe  completcst  spirit  of  toleration,  and 
this  high  description  of  character,  have  not 
been  commonly  united,  but  that  seasons 
which  peculiarly  called  forth  in  churchmen 
the  exercise  of  Christian  forbearance,  were 
also  singularly  fruitful  in  examples  of  this 
sublime  and  philosophic  piety.* 

In  fact,  whether  we  consider  the  ciroum- 
stances  under  which  the  churoh  of  England 
was  formed,  the  lancfuage  in  which  she  ex- 
presses her  sense  of  the  Christian  doctrines, 
tlie  spirit  whicli  pervades  all  her  formularies, 
or  the  temper  which  has  distinguished  the 
first  founders,  and  all  their  genuine  success- 
0!'S ;  she  evidently  appears  designed  by  Eter- 
nal Wisdom  to  have  oeen  a  tolerant  church ; 
aud  bv  being  snchi  to  be  the  means  of  serv- 
iii^  the  great  cause  of  Christianity,  in  cer- 
tain important  instances ;  which  could  only 

'  SeebiMbap  BuneVa  history  of  his  own  times. 


be  accomplished  in  a  state  of  r«^j^ioii#  liberty. 
In  too  many  other  Christian  countries,  the 
established  religion  has  appeared  to  rest  «n- 
lirtly  upon  a  political  foundation,  in  cod* 
sequence  of  this,  men  of  lively  talents  have- 
too  generally,  in  such  countries,  become  in- 
fidels In  liugland,  the  tolerant  nature  of 
the  church  establishment,  in  honourably 
maintaining,  and  giving  the  highest  rever- 
ence to  a  national  form  of  worsnip,  but  al- 
lowing individuals  their  unrestrained  choioe, 
has  lell  religion  itself  to  be  a  matter  of  rea^ 
son  aurl  conviction,  as  really  as  it  was  in  the 
primitive  times :  and  the  consequence  hat 
been,  timt  reason  and  conviction  have  sig- 
nally done  their  part.  Infidels  have  maow 
their  utmost  efforts ;  with  every  aid  that  per- 
verted talent  and  misapplied  learning  could 
give  them ;  but  all  tbc^  could  accomplish, 
has  been  to  call  forth  ftir  more  powerftil 
minds  to  defeat  them  with  their  own  wea-' 
pons :  and  to  demonstrate,  that  though  the 
divine  religion  of  the  Gospel  leant  oo  pc^ti- 
cal  support,  for  the  sake  of  greater  poblic 
utility,  yet  its  appropriate  strength  is  that  of 
invariable  reawon,  irrefragable  irutk^  and 
self-evident  ex*  ellence. 

And  while  the  English  establishment  has. 
thus  served  the  general  interests  of  relig^ioni 
she  has  most  sulMtantially  served  herselCi 
Making  her  appeal  to  reason,  she  has  been 
estimated  accordingly  ;  and  what  she  baa 
not  endeavoured  to  extort  by  force,  has  been. 
greatly  yielded  to  her  from  rational  attach- 
ment,   it  was  natural,  that  the  toleratioo- 
which  was  gpven,  should,  in  so  exclusive  a 
community,  be  largely  made  use  of.     But 
this  leaves  room  for  the  establishment  to  try 
its  comparative  fitness  to  attach  more  minds, 
in  which,  be  it  said  without  invidiousneH,. 
the  result  has  at  all  times  been  such,  as  sig* 
nally  to  strengthen  whatever  has  been  ad-- 
duced  to  illustrate  the  high  providential  iiaei.- 
of  the  established  church  of  England. 

Still,  however,  as  the  natund  and  proper* 
tendency  of  the  very  best  things  mav  bSj 
thwarte<l  by  opposite  influences,  we  ought  ta 
be  aware  that  the  genuine  tendency  of  the: 
establishment  to  attach  men's  minds,  and  re-, 
commend  itself  by  its  own  excellence,  should- 
not  be  trusted  in  so  confidentially,  as  that 
anv  of  those  to  whom  this  precious  deposit^  is 
committed  should,  from  an  idea  that  its  in-' 
fluonce  cannot  be  weakened,  becoine  supine^ 
while  its  enemies  are  alive  and  active.    Wai 
do  not  mean,  that  they  should  oppose  the  ad». 
versaries  of  the  churoh  by  acrimonious  con^ 
troversy,  but  by  the  more  appropriate  wea-- 
pons  of  activity  and  diligrence.     We  may 
reasonably  presume,  that  the  Alraightv,  har-. 
ing  wrought  such  a  work  for  us  at  toe  Re- 
formation,  will  still  continue  his  blessii^gi 
while  the  same  means  are  employed  to  main-. 
tain,  which  were  used  to  establish  it.    But  to  . 
this  end  every  aid  should  be  resorted  to,  eire*- 
ry  method  should  be  devised,  by  which  thOi 
great  mass  of  the  people  may  be  brought  ttt' 
the  public  worship  of  the  churoh.     To  OM' 
most  important  means  we  have  already  *'*^M 
verted,*"  and  it  cannot  be  too  much  insisteij' 

*  Chap,  xviii. 
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e  lower  cIoaBes,  ainoo;  which  the  >  tially  fostered.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  ererjr 
l^reatest,  shuukl  betimes  n*ceivc  peri^Kl  of  our  history,  when  ao  advance  is 
OD  on  their  minds  not  only  ot'  made  in  civil  matters,  some  step  appears 
aess  and  mercy,  but  of  his  />r;i«t  r  generally  to  have  been  sained  in  occlesiaaticnLl 
»uy;  and  also,  that  God  is  the  cuncem^  also;  and  the  completion  of  the 
iaulhority  by  which  ^kin^src'ign, '  uiie  is  equally  that  of  the  other.  Bnt  it 
decree  justice  ;*  by  which  obe-  ■  seems  as  if  the  distinct  agency  of  Providence, 
loyalty  to  g^overnmcnt  are  ciiforc-  in  bnng^ing  our  church  to  that  avowed  and 
the  subordinate  duties  of  liie  re- '  e»tahhshed  tolerance,  which  was  alike  con- 
hem.  It  is  from  (he  pulpit,  uii- '  g(*nial  to  its  spirit,  and  necessary  to  its  pur- 
that  every  duly,  both  to  God  and  '  pose,  is  even  more  remarkable  than  that 
It  inculcated,  and  with  a  power  series  of  interponitions  which  has  been  ra- 
n  peculiar  to  itself;  and  it  is  the   ferred  to  in  the  civil  history  of  the  country. 

must  prepare  for  God  faithful  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  tolera- 
d  true  worshippers  :  and  for  the  ■  tion  of  onr  church  is  connected  with  onr 
ing  and  obedient  people.  I  national  love  of  civil  liberty,  and  that  the 

;ler^,   however  zealous,   pions,  stale  also  is  tolerant.* 

canuot  find  time  to  do  -^11  that ;  The  long^  rei^  of  qneen  Elizabeth  seems 
one.  A  people  mig^ht  be  prepar  •  to  have  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
lergy  themselves.  The  iiiiiia*)  of  <  consolidating  and  perpetaating  the  gra^t 
suld  be  umverBnVy  faniiliarixed  work  which  had  been  accomplished.  Uar- 
iving  stories,  and  their  affections  ing  that  period,  all  the  energies  of  the  prc- 
tlie  amiable  characters  in  the  Hi- <  rogative  were  exercised  for  the  exclusive 
I  the  beautiful  allegories  of  the  n)aintenance  of  the  established  religioii. 
sent  have  been  not  only  studied,  <  And  mav  we  not  believe,  that  this  was  neces- 
f  interpreted  to  them  ;  when  their  sary,  tfll  the  new  order  of  things  should 
eve  been  stored  with  such  sub-  have  established  itself  in  the  habits  of  the 
lessages  as  ctmstantly  occur  in    people. 

the  service  of  the  church,  by  be-       That  neither  civil  nor  religions  liberty  was 
«  intellig-ible,  will  become  more   fully  enjoyed  in  England  till  the  revolution. 

And  as  we  have  already  observ-  will  not  ite  denied.  And  that  the  weak, 
leir  rrligiouH  iiiNtructioiis,  there  and  sometimes  most  erroneous  conduct  of 
aixcd  a  constant  sense  of  their  the  race  of  Stuart  was  providentially  overru- 
,  the  privileges  of  belonging  to  letl,  so  as  to  lead  to  that  glorious  consumma- 
btef  of  departing  from  it,  the  du  tion,  is  equally  obvious.  May  we  not  then 
ie  upon  them  a«  incmberd  of  it  '  suppose,  that  this  family  was  brought  upon 
Id  be  taiiqrht  the  nature  of  the  the  throne  for  this  purpose,  wlien  we  see, 
t  of  this  church,  the  authority .  that  when  that  object  was  ripe  for  accom- 
it  is  derived,  and  their  duty  and  ;  plisliment,  the  family,  in  its  male  line,   was 

not  as  children  only,  but  thmugh  excluded  from  the  sovereignty,  on  the  clear- 
linistors  They  should  l>c  taught  eit  grounds  of  invincible  necessity,  and 
le  offices  and  institutions  of  the  hoi»eleAS  bigotry  ;  an  event,  the  occasion  for 
in  ;  that  none  of  them  are  empty  which  was  as  much  to  be  deplored,  as  its  mo- 
,  but  arrangements  of  genuine  tives  are  to  be  revered,  and  its  consequences 
I  to  be  valued  and  used  accord-   to  be  glorietl  in       This  revolution  was  one 

;  of  those  rare  and  critical  cases,  which  can 
venture  to  sav,  that  were  such  a  :  never  be  pleaded  as  a  precedent  by  discon- 
■ainin^  the  lower  classes  rr^.rv  ,  tent  or  disaffection.  '*  ^^  *  singular  in- 
ted,  thev  would  then,  not  onn-  \  stance  when  a  high  duty  wa^  of  necessity  su- 
I  in  with  the  stream  on  Sundays,  perse<led  by  a  higher ;  and  when  tlie  para- 
ed,  the\  know  not  whv,  with  a  monnl  rights  of  law  and  conscience  united 
lo  of  customary  worshipfwrs  :  '  in  urging  the  painful  but  irresistible  neces- 
inld  come  with  ability  to  under- 1  sity. 
lispositions  to  prefer  the  establish-  '     f»od  has  made  human  society  pn)gressive, 

worship;  their  ideas  and  senti-  by  the  laws  of  nature,  as  well  as  by  thcor- 
i  readily  mi\  and  assimihtp  with  der  of  his  Providence.  At  some  {icriods, 
ew  and  heard.  And  thus  an  huh- '  this  proorre^s  seems  accelerated.  It  is, 
itioo,  both  for  the  church  and  its  doubtless,  the  wisdom  of  those  who  preside 
old  be  an  additional  preparation  over  communities,  to  mark  all  such  periods, 
luel  influence  of  real  religion  on  an«i  instead  of  rndstint:.  to  rcsculate  the  pro- 
I.  But  while  these  modes  of  in- ;  gress  This  did  not  the  unfortuna  e  house 
ay  be  maintained  by  the  leisure  of  Stuart.  Their  political  errors  shall  not 
lerality   of  the  laitv,  the  rh»rgv  .  here  be  enumerated      Probably  thev  would 

life,  and  soul  and  spirit  of  them,  have  been  preserved  from  them,  if  they  had 
turn.— Perhans.  in  a  fair  view  of!  not  fought  against  divine  Providence,  in  sev- 
Aceof  that  truly  Christian  liberty, !  eral  instances.  The  spirit  of  the  hnglnh 
■ioce  the  revolution  of  I6f)»  has  •■  reformation  was  that  of  rational  but  strict 
jtbed  in  England,  it  might  be  I 

lether  this  was  not  the   ultim  \Xe  j     » It  is  to  be  lamented  that  there  was  a  moCl  uw- 
OCOOnt  of  which,  the  civil  rights  :  happy  instance  of  dcparl«ro  Vtom  lh\a  smuXXn  \.V. 
isli  community  were  so  proridcn-  ■  rvi^a  of  C/iarlci  11. 
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pietj.  This  strictness,  the  conduct  both  of 
James  and  even  of  the  first  Charles,  had  a 
tendency  toextin^isb,  by  sanctioning^,  and, 
in  adegpnee,  enjoining^  the  profiBLnalion  of  the 
Lord's  day.  The  order  of  public  worship, 
as  established  by  the  reformers,  was  siiffi- 
ciaotly  majestic ; — no  decorous  circumstance 
beings  wanting^,  no  exceptionable  ceremonies 
beioff  admit^d.  Instead  of  wisely  and 
■teadil?  guarding  this  admirable  arrange- 
ment from  encroachments,  the  unfortunate 
Charles  endeavoured  to  bring  back  these 
ffenuilections,  and  other  ceremonies  which 
3)6  first  reformers  had  discarded ;  and  enfor- 
ced these  innovations  by  a  severity,  still 
more  abhorrent  from  the  temper  of  tne  An 
glican  church.  Under  such  mismanagement, 
these  dissentient  principles,  which  existed 
aiooe  the  reformation,  were  fanned  into  that 
fnrioas flame,  from  which  the  English  con- 
stitution in  cburcb  and  state  seems  to  have 
come  forth  unhurt,  only  because  the  designs 
of  o^ter-ruUng  Providence  required  their 
pinMenration. 

The  second  Charles,  untaught  by  the  ca- 
lamitieB  of  his  virtuous  but  misguided  father, 
cBtregarded  all  principle  in  his  public,  and 
outrs^^  all  decency  in  his  private  conduct. 
His  reig^  was  a  continual  rebellion  agfuinst 
that  Providence,  which  had  destined  the  En- 
giish  nation  to  exemplify,  both  good  govei-n- 
ment,  and  good  morals,   to  the  surrounding 
world.    Perhaps,  however,  nothing  short  of 
the  enormities  of  himRelf.  and  the  misconduct 
of  his  successor,  could  have  been  sufficient  to 
iopel  the  English,  after  the  miseries  thev 
bad  so  lately  experienced  from  anarchy,  to 
the  vindication  of  their  just,  constitutional 
rights.     And   probablv,  agfain,  they  would 
not  have  possessed  that  temper,  which  kept 
them  from  demanding  nvire  than  their  just 
r^ts,  if  they  had  not  received  that  previous 
discipline  from  the  hand  of  heaven.     It  is 
wortny  of  notice,  that  when  the  house  of  Stu- 
art was  dispossessed  of  the  throne  of  England, 
that  same  Providence  caused  a  respite  in  fa- 
Tour  of  those  two*  princesses  who  had  not  par- 
ticipated in  the  vices  of  their  father^s  house. 
Of  these,  the  elder  was  made  a  chief  instru- 
ment in  the  great  work  which  was  to  be  ac- 
complished.    She  was  a  cordial  protestant, 
and  a  pious  Christian  :  and  we  cannot  doubt, 
but  her  marriage  with  that  prince,   who  was 
appointed  to  perfect  our  liberties,  was  a  spe- 
cud  link  in  tne  chain  of  intermediate  causes. 
She  became  a  true  English  sovereign  :  a 
lover  of  the  establishment,   and  an  example 
of  christian  charity      Strictly  and  habitually 
devout  amid  all  the  temptations  of  a  court, 
she  was  prepared  to  meet  death  with  almost 
more  than  resignation. 

The  character  of  her  sister  was  much  less 
impressive  ;  her  good  qualities  bein?  better  ; 
fitted  for  a  private  life  than  a  throne.  It 
would  be  hard  to  charge  her  with  inheriting 
the  faults  of  her  ancestors,  from  all  the  gross- 
er instances  of  which  she  was  clearly  exempt. 
Fet  there  certainly  appears,  in  her  attach- 
ments, much  of  that  weak  subjection  of  mind, 

*  Marv  and  Anne. 


(and  a  little,  it  may  be  feared,  of  tbbt  dissim- 
ulation too,)  which  had  been  so  manifest  in 
some  former  monarchs  of  her  family.  Yet 
even  this  weakness  was  overruled  to  great 
purposes.  Had  her  attachment  to  the  dutch- 
ess  of  Marlborough  been  more  moderate,  the 
duke  might  not  have  possessed  that  supreme 
authority,  which  enabled  him  to  humble,  by 
so  unexampled  a  series  of  victories,  that  pow- 
er which  had  been  the  scourge  of  protestan- 
tism, and  the  pest  of  Europe.  And  had  her 
temper  been  less  mutable,  it  might  not  have 
been  so  easy  to  accomplish  a  peace,  when  the 
reasonable  ends  of  war  had  been  so  fully  aa? 
swered. 

It  would  almost  seem  that  the  issue  of  this 
princess  was  deemed  by  Providence  too  cen- 
tral a  branch  of  the  Stuart  family,  to  be  en* 
trusted  with  the  newly-renovated  constitu- 
tion. A  more  distant  connexion  had  already 
been  specially  trained  for  this  most  important 
trust,  though  with  little  apparent  probability 
of  being  called  to  exercise  it,  the  princess 
Anne  having  been  no  less  than  seventeen 
times  pregnant.  The  death  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  last  of  her  family,  at  length 
turned  the  eyes  of  the  English  public  towards 
the  princess  Sophia ;  from  henceforth  she  and 
her  issue  were  recognised  as  presumptive 
heirs  to  the  crown.  Many  of  the  events 
which  occurred  during  the  last  years  of  queen' 
Anne's  reign,  served  not  a  little  to  enhance, 
to  all  who  were  cordially  attached  to  the  £n^ 
glish  constitution,  the  providential  blessingf 
of  so  suitable  a  succession. 

A  more  remarkable  event  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  N^thingr 
could  be  more  essential  to  the  interests  m 
British  liberty,  than  that  they,  who  were  con* 
cerued  for  its  maintenance,  should  be  pos-. 
sessed  of  (he  promptest  and  most  unexcep- 
tionable means  of  filling  the  vacant  throne. 
No  prince  was  fitted  to  their  purpose,  who 
was  not  zealously  attached  to  the  pcotestani; 
religion ;  and  it  was  desirable  that  ne  shodldj^  .^ 
at  the  same  time,  possess  such  a  title,  oft,  ^^ 
ground  of  consanguinity,  as  that  the  princt* '<^: 
pie  of  hereditary  monarchy  might  be  as  littlk-x 
departed  from,  as  the  exigencies  of  theiwM  *' 
would  admit.  For  the  securing  of  bda.  ..^ 
these  radical  objects,  what  an  adequate  priK:  ^ 
vision  was  made  in  the  princess  Sophia,  fjtnf  ^^ 
her  illustrious  offspring!  The  connexlM;! 
thus  near,  was  made  interesting  by  every ^kI^' 
cumstance  which  could  engage  the  hearts  ^^ 
English  protestants.  The  princess  T  * 
was  the  only  remaining  child  of  that  oi 
maining  daughter  of  James  the  first, 
being  marrien  to  one  of  the  most 
protestant  princes  of  the  empire,  became 
partner  in  a  series  of  personal  and  domei 
distress,  in  which  his  committing  himself, 
the  cause  of  the  protestants  of  Bohemia, 
volved  him  and  his  family  for  near  half 
century.  In  her,  all  the  rights  of  her  moC 
er,  as  well  as  of  her  father,  were  vested 
and  while  by  the  etectorial  dignity,  (of 
her  father  hiad  been  deprived)  being  re 
to  her  husband,  the  duke  of  Hanover, 
seemed,  in  part,  compensated  for  the  si 
tions  of  her  earlier  life,— her  personal  d 
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cler,  in  which  dutinraiibed  wit  and  talents  so  dear  a  rate.  And  soon  ader*  sbe  was  mar- 
rere  nDiied  with  widom  and  piety**  both  ricd  to  to  the  prince  Klcctdral  of  BniHvrick ; 
how  last  prohably  Cang^t  her  m  tfie  scliool  which  gave  a  p^hirious  character  of  her  to 
f  adrenity,  procured  for  her  the  admiration  this  nation.  And  hiT  pious  finnncss  is  like 
if  all  who  knew  her,  as  well  as  the  venera  to  hv  rewarded,  e\'en  in  this  lite,  by  a  much 
iga  of  those  whose  relig^ious  sentiments  were  better  croun  than  that  which  she  rejected.'* 
Bongenial  with  her  own.  Surely  thi<>  portion  of  our  queen  Caroline's 

Such  was  the  mother  of  George  the  fir^t !   history  desencs  to  be  had  in  perpetual  re- 
Bbe  lived,  enjoying  her  bright  faculties  to  a  mcmbrance  ! 

rcrj  adTaocod  age,  to  see  a  throne  prepared  The  i«ume  prelate^  speaking  of  king  Will- 
far  her  soo  far  more  glorious  than  that  from  iam,  says,  *1  conbidcred  him  as  a  person 
vUch  her  father  had  been  driven  ;  or,  what  raised  up  by  C*od,  to  resist  tbe  power  of 
toher  excellent  mind  was  jBtill  more  gratify-  France,  and  the  progress  of  tyranny  and 
■g,  she  saw  herself  preserved,  after  the  ex-  persecution.  The  lliirty  years,  from  the  year 
ttMtkm  of  all  the  other  branches  of  hrr  pa-  l(>';-2  to  his  death,  in  whicli  he  acted  so  great 
taraal  house,  to  funiish  in  the  mo«t  honour-  a  part,  carry  in  them  so  many  amazing  steps 
lUe  iofttaDce  possible,  an  invaluable  siav  and  of  a  gloriom  and  distingnishmg  Providence, 
prap  for  that  cause,  on  account  of  which  her  that  in  the  words  of  David  he  may  be  called, 
pnots and  tbeir  children  seemed,  or  a  time,  — The  manof  GmVs  rii^ht  handy  toham  he 
to  have  ^  luAered  the  loss  of  all  things.'  nutde  strong  for  himielp 

Whellier,  then,  we  consider  the  succ  ession  But  if  there  were  just  q7Y)und  for  this  rc- 
tf  the  boQte  of  Hanover,  as  the  means  of  fi-  mark  respecting  this  particular  period,  and 
Idy  establiahiog  our  civil  and  religious  con-  this  individual  personage :  what  shall  we  say 
(flhition,  which  then  only  can  be  reganlcJ  of  the  entire  ctiain  of  providences,  which 
^  haviog  attained  a  perfect  triumph  over  runs  through  our  whole  national  history, 
tiery  kiml  of  oppression  ;— or  whether  we  from  the  landing  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  to 
Hmm  it  M  a  most  signal  act  of  that  retribu-  tlie  present  hour  ?  !\lav  it  not  be  confident- 
fMluulDess  which  has  promised  *tliat  every  ly  a>ked'.  Is  there  at  liiis  day  a  nation  upon 
iM  who  forsaketh  house,  or  brethren,  or  earth,  whose  circumstances  appear  so  clear- 
fcr  his  sake,  shall  receive  manifold  ly  to  liave  been  arranged,  and  bound  togeth- 
in  this  present  life.'  I  say,  in  er,  by  the  hands  of  him.  *  who  does  what- 
r  light  we  contemplate  it,— es-  soever  he  pleases,  both  in  heaven  and  earth  ?* 
[if  we  connect  it  with  the  series  of.  That  the  purposes  of  this  great  scheme 
iiCng-Iand, — and,  above  all,  compare  have,  as  yet  been  most  inadec^uately  answer- 
if  viA  ^  fate  of  the  family  from  which  the  f^\^  as  far  as  our  free  agency  is  concerned,  is 
princess  had  sprung,— but  which,  af- ,  a  deep  ground  for  our  humiliation,  but  no 
ins  chastised  to  no  purpose,  was  re-  argument  against  the  reality  of  providential 
I,  to  make  room  for  those,  who  had  suf-  (Erection.  The  Sacred  history  of  the  Jews, 
in  so  much  nobler  a  cause,  and  with  so  the  only  people  who  have  been  more  distin« 
better  effect,— what  can  we  say,  but  guished  than  ourselves,  presents  to  ua  not 
the  Psalmist,  » that  promotion  cometh  only  tlieir  unparalleled  obligations  to  the  Al- 
sr  from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor  ,  mighty,  but  also  a  series  of  such  abuses  of 
fmn  the  south.  But  God  is  the  judge  :  i  those  mercies,  as  at  length  brought  upon 
""cth  down  one,  and  setteth  up  another,  j  them  a  destruction  as  unexampled  .as  their 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  guilt.  The  great  purposes  of  heaven  cannot 
\  wine  is  red ;  it  is  full  mixed,  and  he  be  frustrated  ;  but  the  instrument  which  em- 
oot  of  the  same.  But  as  for  the  barrassed  the  process  may,  too  surely,  be 
therefore,  all  the  wicketl  of  the  earth  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  beneficial  re- 
vriog  them  out,  and  drink  them.  All  suits,  and  be,  on  the  contrary,  the  diitin- 
Hiia  also  of  the  wicked  s'.all  be  cut  guished  victim  of  indignation.  Thus  Jodea, 
^  Vbtt  horns  of  the  righteous  shall  be  |q  gpite  of  all  its  apostacies,  was  made  rah- 
'  I  servient  to  its  original  object    In  spite  of 

ber  less  momentous,  yet  highly  inter- ,  the  barrenness  of  the  parent  tree,  the  mystk) 
inatance  of  providential  remunera- '  branch  was  made  to  spring  from  its  roots; 
onected  with  this  great  event,  must '  but  this  purpose  being  once  served,  Um  tree 
^nwed  over.  It  shall  be  given  in  the  itself,  nourished  as  it  had  been  with  the  chief 
it  a  living  and  a  near  observer.  '  A  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  with  tbe  richest 
says  hisliop  Burnet,  *  was  to  be  sought .  dews  of  heaven,  was  *  hewn  down  and  cast 
■oe  Charles  (the  emperor's  brother,   into  the  fire  ' 

the  allies  wished  to  establish  on  the ;     i^t  England,  let  those  especially  of  rank 

throne)  among  the  protestant  courts,   and  influence,  and,  above  all,  let  the  perspn- 

not  a  snitable  match  in  the  po-   age  whose  high,  but  most  awful  trust  it  may 

He  had   seen  the  princess  of  be  to  have  the  delegated  oversight  of  this 

and  was  much  taken  with  her  so ;  vineyard,  which  God  has  *  fenced  and  planted 

applications  were  made  to  per- ,  with   the  choicest  vine ;'    let  all  feel  the 

to  chani^  her  religion ;  but  she  |  weight   of  their    responsibility,   and  arert 

•ot  be  prevailed  on  to  buy  a  crown  at  |  tliose  judgments  which  divine  justice  may 

M.  Chevrean's  chartcier  of  the  Prince.  \  ^?*  commensurate  to  our  abused  advanta- 

•DOCed  by  AddiMn.    Freeholder,  No.  30.   ff^^  ' 

»Bcr  two' letters  to  bishop  nurnct.  in  his^ 

'  in  *M  </»«?/»  ^W?  •  l*'irn*:t's  o\\n  timr?.  Xfyt 
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We  havQ  boen  the  object  of  admiration  to 
the  whole  civilized  world !  Such  have  been 
the  bletsings  conferred  upon  us,  and  such 
have  been  the  brig'ht  lig'lits,  from  time  to 
time,  raised  up  among  us,  that  it  could  not 
b^  otherwise.  But  what  would  the  eiTect 
have  been,  if  our  unexampled  constitution, 
correspondent  to  its  native  design,  had  called 
forth,  not  the  unblushing,  because  unpunish- 
able, baseness  of  party  profligacy,  but  the 
unfettered,  disinterested,  unanimous,  exer- 
tion of  commanding*  talent,  of  energetic  ap« 
plication,  and  of  invincible  virtue!  If  a 
solicitude  to  digest  the  principles,  to  imbibe 
the  spirit,  and  to  exemplify  tl^ie  virtues  of  our 
iilustriouB  worthies  had  been  as  assiduously 
excited  by  preceptors  in  their  4iupils,  and  by 
jNireots  in  their  children,  as  a  blind  admira- 
tion of  them,  or  a  blinder  vanity  on  account 
of  them : — if  those  worthies  had  been  as  sed- 
ulously imitated,  as  thev  have  been  loudly 
extolled;  and  above  ail,  if  our  national 
church  establishment  had  been  as  universal- 
ly influential,  as  it  is  intrinsically  admirable 
in  its  impressive  ordinances,  its  benignant 
spirit,  ana  its  liberal,  yet  unadulterated  doc- 
trines : — We  mean  not,  if  these  effects  had 
been  produced  to  any  improbable  Utopian 
extent,  but  in  that  measure,  which  was,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  possible,  and  which  the 
moral  Grovemor  of  the  Universe  had  an 
equitable  right  to  look  for.— If  this  had  been 
realized,  who  can  say  what  evils  might  have 
been  prevented,  what  good  might  have  been 
accomplished?  How  might  protestantism 
have  spread  through  Europe,  did  our  nation- 
al morals  keep  pace  with  our  profession? 
How  happily  might  the  sound  philosophy  of 
the  English  school,  when  thus  illustrated, 
have  precluded  the  impious  principles  and 
tlie  blasphemous  languajge  of  Voltaire  and 
bis  licentious  herd!  And  how  would  the 
widely  diffused  radiance  of  our  then  uncloud- 
ed constitution  have  poured  even  upon  sur- 
rounding countries  so  bright  a  day,  as  to  have 
made  rational  liberty  an  object  of  general, 
but  safe  pursuit,  and  left  no  place  lor  those 
works  of  darkness  by  which  France  has 
degraded  herself,  ana  outraged  human  na- 
ture! 

Shall  we  then  persevere  in  our  inattention 
to  the  indications  of  Providence  ?  Shall  we 
persist  in  our  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  talents 
coQimitted  tousF  Shall  we  be  still  uncon- 
scious that  all  our  prosperity  hangs  suspend- 
ed on  the  sole  will  of  Uod,  and  that  the  mo- 
ment of  his  ceasing  to  sustain  us,  will  be  the 
moment  of  our  destruction  ?  And  shall  not 
this  be  felt  particularly  by  those  who,  by  be- 
ing placed  nighest  in  the  community,  would, 
in  such  a  ruin,  be  the  most  signal  victims, 
so  they  may  now  do  most  toward  averting 
the  calamity  f  On  the  whole,  what  is  the 
almoat  audible  language  of  heaven  to  prince 
and  people,  to  nobles  and  commoners,  to 
church  and  state,  but  that  of  the  great  Au- 
tboff  of  our  religion  in  his  awful  message  to 
the  long  since  desolated  churches  of  Asia? 
*  Repent,  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quick- 
ly, and  will  fight  against  thee  with  the  sword 
of  my  mouth ;  aud  I  will  kill  thy  children 


with  death,  and  all  the  churches  shall  know 
that  I  am  he  that  searchetb  the  reins  ami 
hearts,  and  I  will  give  to  every  one  of  you 
according  to  your  works.' 


CHAP.  XL. 

On  Christianity  cu  a  principle  nf  aeiifm,  €9^ 
peciallyat  %i  respecU  supreme  ruUrs. 

Christianity  is  not  an  ingenious  theory, 
a  sublime  but  impracticable  speculation,  a 
fanciful  invention  to  exercise  the  genius  or 
sharpen  the  wit;  but  it  is  a  system  for  com- 
mon apprehension,  for  general  use,  and  dai- 
ly practice.  It  is  critically  adapted  to  the 
character  of  man,  intelligible  to  his  capaci- 
ty, appropriated  to  hb  exigencies,  and  ac- 
commodated to  his  desires.  It  cootajns,  io* 
deed,  abtruse  mysteries  to  exercise  his  faith, 
to  inure  him  to  submission,  to  habituate  bin 
to  dependence  ;  but  the  sublimest  of  ita 
doctrines  involve  deep  practical  consequen- 
ces. 

Revelation  exhibits  what  neither  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  old.  nor  the  natural  religion 
of  the  modem,  sceptic  ever  pretended  to  ex* 
hibit,  a  compact  system  of  virtues  and  gra^ 
ces.     Philosophy  Soasted  only  fair  ideas,  in- 
dependent virtues,  and  disconnected  duties. 
Christianity  presents  an  unmutilated  whnUf 
in  which  a  lew  simple  but  momentous  premi- 
ses induce  a  chain  of  consequences  conn 
mensurate  with  the  immortal  nature  of  maiV 
It  is  a  scheme  which  not  only  displays  every 
duty,  but  displays  it  in  its.  just  limitation  and 
relative  dependence  ;    maintaining  a  lovely  i 
symmetry  and  foir  proportion,   which  aris#*  I 
from  the  beautiful  connexion  of  one  virtue  ! 
with  another,  and  of  all  virtues  with  that  * 
faith  of  which  they  are  the  fruits. 

But  the  paramount  excellence  of  Cbrw* 
tianity  is,  that  its  effects  are  not  limited^ 
like  the  virtues  of  the  Pagans,  to  the  dfy 
cumscribed  sphere    of  this  world.      Tkeifi 
thoughts  and  desires,  though  they  occasion 
ally  appeared,  from  their  subltniity,  to  \mw%  - 
been  fitted  for  a  wider  range,  were  in  a  gtMt } 
measure  shut  in  by  the  dark  and  nuTm|  \ 
bounds  of  the  present  scene.    At  niost,  thM  ** 
appear  to  have  had  but  transient  glimptet  ff 
evanescent  light,  which,  however,  while  thM 
lasted,  made  them  oflen  break  out  into  smI 
but  spirited  apostrophes  of  hope,  ai^  ereV' 
triumph     The  Stoics  talked  deeply  and  ik 
oqueotly  of  self-denial,  but  ne7er  thougkt  of - 
extending,  by  its  exercise,  their  happiMoH 
fo  perpetuity.    Philosophy  could  never  giftf ' 
to  divine  and  eternal  things,  sufficient  iim 
tinctness  or  magnitude  to  induce  arenuwriftf'^ 
tion  of  present  enjovment,  or  to  iasare  w4 
the  conqueror,  who  should  obtain  a  Ticle^lj 
over  this  world,  a  crown  of  unfiidinig  gloi|i^j 
It  never  was  explained,  except  in 
of  Revelation,  that  God  was  h 
abundant   recompense   for  every 
which  can  be  made  for  his  sake.      Still 
was  it  ascertained,  that,  even  in  this 
God  is  to  the  good  man  his  refuf^  and 
strength,  <  a  very  present  help  m  tima 
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tnmble.'  There  is  more  rational  consula- 
tkn  Uir  both  worlds,  lu  these  few  wurds  of 
the  Almii^ty  to  Abraham,  *  Fear  not,  1  am 
thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward,' 
wJk  in  all  the  happy  conjectures,  and  ingen- 
ioa^  probabilities,  of  all  the  pbilo6f>pbers  in 
ibe  world. 

Tlie  religion,  therefore,  which  is  in  this 
little  work  meant  to  be  inculcated,  is  not 
xhM  gloomy   austerity  of  the  ascetic  ;    it  is 
not  the  fierce  intulerance  of  the  bigot,  it  is 
aotihe  mere  assent  to.  historical  evidence, 
Mr  the  mere  formal  obiervances  of  the  nom- 
faal  Christian.     It  is  not  the  extravagance  I 
of  the  fimatic,  nor  the  exterminating  zeal  of  j 
the  persecutor :  though  all  these  famt  shad- 
mr%,  or  distorting  caricatares,  have  been 
frBooeatlf  exhibited  as  the  genuine  portraits 
of  Christianity ;  by  those  wlio  eitlier  never 
aw  her  &ce,  or  nerer  came  near  enough  to 
Mneste  her  fairhr,  or  who  delighted  to  mis- 
t  and  disfigure  her. 
me  religion  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most 
most    efficient,    most  natural,  and 
» most  happy  exercise  of  right  rea- 
It  ia,  iodeea,  rationally  made  pr^om- 
by  such  an  apprehension  of  wnat  con- 
as,  in  respect  to  our  higher  nature,  as 
OS  above  all  undue  attraction  of  earthly  | 
ihiieiB;  and  in  a  great  measure,  frees  Uie ; 
~    Ifrao  its  bondage  to  the  body.     It  is  i 
'^    '  moral  liberty  which  gives  a  man  ' 
orer  himself,  and  enables  him  I 
endk  which  his  heart  and  liis  '. 
approre,  without  yielding  to  any  | 
warping  influences,  by  which  all, 
OMiit  nDuiBe  Christians,  must  be,  more  or 
iHiWd  captire.     In  a  word,  it  is  the  influ- 
Mal  Juowlcdge  of  Him,  whom  to  know  is 
•■doi»— whom  to  fear  is  rectitude— whom 
lilve  m  happiness.      A  principle  this,  so 
JHC  10  ratioinl  creatares  to  their  infinite 
\  beneftctor,  and  end ;    so  demanded 
ak  that  is  perceivable  in  outward  nature, 
oy  all  tlmt  is  right,  and  so  re- 
all  that  is  wrong  in  the  human 
that  the  oomroon  want  of  it,  which  al- 
•very  where  presents  itself,  is  only  to 
8— nted  lor  on  the  supposition  of  hu- 
vatare,  being  under  some  unnatural 
some  deep  ddirium,  or  fatal  in- 
which,  oy  filling  the  mind  with 

»  dreams,  rcDders  it  insensible  to  those 
Hid  verities,  of  which  awakened  na- 
■—id  faaTe  the  most  awful  and  most  im- 
pcfoeption. 

Id  awaken  oar  reason,  to  make  us 
€f  our  infiitnation,  to  point  us  to  our 
MvMereit,  duty,  and  happiness,  and  to  fit 
ffttr  the  parsnit,  by  making  us  love  both 
at  which  we  are  to  aim,  and  the 
irhich' we  are  to  move,  are  the  grand 
a  «f  the  Christian  dispensation.     If 
tvotitade  be  an  eril ;   if  inward  self- 
he  a  grieivance,   if  a  right  esti- 
all  things  be  Mly  ;  if  a  cheerful  and 
of  vrerr  thing,  according  to  its 
proper  valne,  be  miserf ;    if  a  su- 
wideriaiing  attachment  to  every  thing 
Croe  and  honest,  and  pure,  and  just, 
<tf  liii  liy,  and  of  good  report,  be  weakness ; 
Vrr.If.  r 


in  short,  if  the  true  relish  for  every  thing 
iiub^tautiallv  useful,  every  thing  innDcently 
pleasant  iu  liie.  with  llie  prospect,  when  li(o 
IS  ended,  of  felicity  unspeakable  and  eter- 
nal, be  mopiiif;  tnelanchol]^',  then,  and  nut 
otherwise,  ought  tiie  religion  of  the  New 
Testament  to  bo  treated  with  neglect,  or 
viewed  with  suspicion  ;  as  if  it  were  hostile 
to  human  roinfort,  unsuitable  to  high  statioi> 
or  incunipatible  with  any  circumstances 
which  riglil  reason  sanctions. 

The  gospel  is,  in  infinite  mercy,  brought 
within  the  apprcltenaion  of  tlie  poor  and  the 
ignorant ;  but  its  grandeur,  like  that  of  the 
God  who  ^ve  it,  is  not  to  be  lowered  by 
condescension.  In  iU  humblest  similitudes, 
the  discerning  mind  will  feel  a  majestic  sim- 
plicity, identical  with  that  of  created  na- 
ture ;  and  in  its  plainest  lessons,  an  extent  of 
meaning  which  spreads  into  infinitude. 
When  we  yield  ourselves  to  its  influences, 
its  efliects  upon  us  are  correspondent  to  its 
own  nature.  It  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
every  kind  of  false  g^atness,  bnt  it  leaves 
us  in  a  more  confirmed,  and  far  happier  en- 
joyment of  all  which  really  gives  lustre  to 
the  character,  which  truly  heigntens  the  spir- 
it, which  strengtliens,  ennobles,  and  ampli- 
fies the  mind.  It  announces  to  us  a  spiritual 
sovereign,  to  whose  unseen  dominion  the 
proudest  potentates  of  tlie  earth  are  in  iin- 
conscious,  but  most  real  subjection  ;  but 
who,  notwithstanding  his  infinite  greatness, 
condescends  to  take  up  his  residence  in  every 
human  heart  that  truly  yields  to  his  influ- 
ence;  suppressing  in  it  everj  unruly  and 
unhappy  passion  ;  animating  it  with  every 
holy  and  heavenly  temper,  every  iToble  and 
generous  virtue ;  fitting  it  for  all  the  purpos- 
es of  Providence,  and  fortifying  it  against 
calamities,  by  a  peace  *  which  passeth  all 
understanding.' 

That  this  is  a  view  of  Christianity,  found- 
ed in  irrefragable  fact,  and  peculiarly  de- 
manding our  regard,  appcsars  from  the  uni- 
form language  of  its  divine  author,  rcspect- 
injgc  himself  and  his  mission,  on  all  occasions 
where  a  summary  annunciation  was  fitting. 
It  is  a  spiritual  kingdom,  on  the  eve  of  actu- 
al establishment,  of  which  he  gives  notice. 
To  this  ultimate  idea,  the  other  great  pur- 
poses of  his  incarnation  are  to  be  referred. 
They  over  whom  he  means  to  reign  are  at- 
tainted rebels,  lie,  therefore,  so  fulfils  everv 
demuid  of  that  law  which  they  had  violated, 
as  to  reverse  the  attainder,  oii  grounds  of 
eternal  justice.  They  were,  am>,  captives 
to  a  usurper,  whose  mysterious  power  lie  has 
so  broken  as  to  disable  him  from  detaining 
any  who  are  cordially  willing  to  break  their 
bonds.  And  having  thus  removed  all  obsta- 
cles, he  offers  privileges  of  infinite  benefit  ; 
and  demands  no  submission,  no  dereliction, 
no  observance,  but  what,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  are  indispcnsible  to  the  recoverv 
of  moral  Itealth,  moral  liberty,  and  roonil 
happiness:  and  what  Hr,  by  the  gracious  in- 
flnences  of  his  over- present  Spirit,  will  ren- 
der, not  onlv  attainable,  but  delightful  to  tlie 
honest  and  fiumble  heart. 

The  rfival  person,  tlicn.  ^hnnV\  e%T\v  a.M 
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constantly  be  habituated  to  coDsider  herself  i 
as  peculiarly  under  the  g^verament,  and  in  a ' 
most  especial  manner  needing  the  protection 
and  guidance  of  this  Almirhty  Sovereign ; 
looking  to  his  word  for  her  best  light,  and  to 
his  spirit  for  her  best  strength ;  performing 
all  that  she  undertakes,  in  the  manner  most 
perfectly  conformed  to  his  laws,  and  most  | 
clearly  subservient  to  the  interests  of  his! 
spiritual  kingdom;  submitting;  all  events  to | 


lis  wisdom,  and  acknowledging  no  less  his 
(articular  than  his  general  Providence ;  and, 
above  all,   praying  dail}'  for  his  support,  de- ' 
pending  on  his  goodness  for  success,   and  \ 
submitting  to  his  will  in  disappointment.     In 
fact,  to  none,  in  so  eminent  a  sense  as  to 
princes,  <loes  that  sentiment  of  an  inspired 
instructur   belong:    *  Not  that  we  are  suf-j 
ficient  of  ourselves,  to  think  any  thing  as  of 
ourselves  ;  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God.' 

She  should  practically  understand,  tliat  re- 
ligion, though  it  has  its  distinct  and  separate 
duties,  yet  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  distinct 
and  separate  thing,  so  as  to  make  up  a  duty 
of  itself,  disconnected  with  other  duties  ; 
hut  that  it  is  a  grand,  and  universally  gov- 
erning principle,  which  is  to  be  tlie  fountain 
of  her  morality,  and  the  living  spring  of  all 
lier  actions  :  that  religion  is  not  merely  a 
thing  to  be  retained  in  the  mind,  as  a  dor- 
mant mass  of  inoperative  opinions,  but  which 
is  to  be  brought,  by  overy  individual,  into 
tlie  detail  of  every  day's  deeds  :  which,  in  a 
prince,  is  to  influence  bis  private  behaviour, 
as  well  as  his  public  conduct ;  which  is  to 
regulate  his  choice  of  ministers,  and  bis 
adoption  of  measures  ;  which  is  to  govern 
his  mind,  in  making  war  and  making  peace ; 
which  is  to  accompany  him,  not  only  to  the 
closet,  but  to  the  council ;  which  is  to  fill  his 
mind,  whether  in  the  world  or  in  retirement, 
with  an  abiding  sense  of  the  vast  responsi- 
bility which  he  is  under,  and  the  awful  ac- 
count to  which  he  will  one  day  be  called, 
before  that  Being,  who  lodges  the  welfare  of 
so  many  millions  in  his  hands.  In  fine,  to 
borrow  the  words  of  the  pious  archbishop 
Seeker,  '  It  ought  to  be  explicitly  taught, 
and  much  dwelt  upon,  that  religion  extends 
its  authority  to  every  thing:  to  the  most 
worldly,  the  commonest,  tlie  lowest'  fand 
surely,  still  more  to  the  highest  eartnly] 
*  things ;  binding  us  to  behave  reasonably, 
decently,  humbly,  honourably,  meekly,  and 
kindly  in  them  all ;  and  that  its  interfering 
so  far,  instead  of  being  a  hardship,  is  a  great 
blessing  to  us,  because  it  interferes  always 
for  our  good.' 

Parasites  have  treated  some  weak  princes, 
OS  if  thev  were  not  of  the  same  commoD  na- 
ture with  those  whom  they  govern  ;  and  as 
if,  of  course,  they  were  not  amenable  to  the 
same  laws.  Christianity,  however,  does  not 
hold  out  two  sorts  of  religion,  one  for  the 
court,  and  one  for  the  country  ;  one  for  the 
prince,  and  another  for  the  people.  Princes, 
as  well  as  subjects,  who,  *  by  patient  contin- 
uance in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory,  and  hon- 
our, and  immortality,'  shall  reap  *  eternal 
life-'  As  there  is  the  same  code  of  laws,  so 
ihcre  is  the  same  promise  annexed  to  the  ob- 


servance of  them.  ^  If  thou  wilt  tfBlei*  into 
life,  keep  the  commandments.'  There  an) 
no  exempt  cases.  The  maxim  is  of  univer- 
sal application.  There  will  be  no  pleading 
of  privilege  on  tliat  day,  when  the  dead, 
SMALL  and  oiiEAT,  shall  stand  before  God ; 
when  they  shall  be  *  judged  out  of  those 
things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  Ckid'a 
remembrance,  according  to  their  works.' 

So  far  from  a  dispensation  of  indulffeocea 
being  granted  to  princes,  they  are  oouod 
even  to  more  circumspection.  They  are  act 
on  u  pinnacle,  the  peculiar  objects  of  attoD« 
tion  and  imitation.  Their  trust  is  of  lai^er 
extent,  and  more  momentous  importaDce.-T^ 
Their  influence  involves  the  condoct  of  mul* 
titudes.  Their  example  should  be  even 
more  correct,  because  it  will  be  pleaded  as  a 
precedent.  Their  exalted  station,  therefore^ 
instead  of  furnishing  excoaes  for  omistion^ 
does  but  enlarge  the  obligation  of  perioral- 
aoce.  They  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
same  helps  to  virtue,  the  same  meees  for  du* 
ty ;  and  they  have  the  same,  may  we  not 
rather  say,  they  have  even  a  strqoger  assur- 
ance of  divine  aid,  since  that  aid  it  prmniied 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  exigence ;  and  the 
exigencies  of  princes  are  obvioasly  greater 
than  those  of  an  v  other  class  of  meo. 

Power  and  splendor  are  not  to  be  consid* 
ered  as  substitutes  foe  virtue,  hot  as  instnt* 
ments  for  its  promotion,  and  means  for  \\M 
embellishment.  The  power  end  splendor 
of  sovereigns  are  confiitned  to  them  by  the 
laws  of  the  state,  for  the  wisest  and  most  ben^ 
eficial  purposes.  Bat  these  illustrious  ap« 
pendages  are  evideotlv  not  meant  for  their 
personal  gratificatioo,bat  to  |^ve  impressive* 
ness  and  dignity  to  their  station  ;  to  be  snit- 
able  and  honourable  means  of  supporting  mo 
authority,  which  Providence  has  made  iws^ 
pensablc  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  sooie* 
tv  ;  and  on  the  adequate  energy  of  whiokv 
tbe  securitv  and  comfSowi  of  all  subordiBatfli 
ranks,  in  their  due  gradations,  so  materieUji 
depend. 

Can  we  hesitate  to  conclude,  that  at  thi^ 
last  great  audit,  princes  will  be  called  to  w^ 
count,  not  only  tor  all  the  wrong  which  th^ 
have  done,  but  for  all  the  right  which  tim 
have  neglected  to  do?  Not  only  for  all  to2 
evil  they  have  perpetrated,  but  for  all  tbHl 
they,  wilfully,  have  permitted  ?  For  all  the 
corruptions  which  they  have  sanctioned,  enj 
all  the  good  which  they  have  discouraged  { 
It  will  be  demanded  whetlier  ttiey  have  eoft) 
ployed  royal  opulence,  in  setting  an  exaapl^ 
of  wise  and  generous  beneficence,  or  of  ooii) 
tagious  levity  and  voluptuousness  ?  Whethi^ 
er  thev  have  used  their  influence,  in  nrono- 
ting  objects  clearly  for  the  public  gooo,  or  ii^  i^ 

accomplishing  the  selfish  purposes  of 

nary  favourites  ?     And   whether,    oa 
whole,   their  public    and   private 
tended  more  to  diffuse  religious  priociple» 
sanction  Christian  virtue,  or  to  lend  sup; 
to  fashionable  profligacy,  and  to 
national  moraUty[  ? 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  rememl 
that  they  will  be  judged  by  that  €imn 
Being,  who  so C3  tbe  secret  bent  aud  F) 
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rhriiaatioiw  of  the  beart;  and  who  knows  |  Christian  piety,  whro  ival  in  itsold  ami 
that  die  beat  prince i^annot  accomplish  all  the ,  when  thoroughly  established  in  the  heart  aiiU 
ffpod  he  wiahea,  nor  prevent  all  the  evil  he  -  io  the  habit<(.,  i^'tliis  siecrot.  When  the  iniiul 
aHapprorea : — by  that  merciful  Beings,  wlio  :  is  not  only  consciciiliously,  hut  alicctioiiate- 
v9l  recompense  pure  desires  and  uprif^ht  ly  rclip^ious  ;  when  it  not  only  fears  (Sod,  as 
iatestioiii,  even  where  providential  obstacles  j  the  Aimig^hty  Suvcrcijrn,  but  love<!i  and  con- 
yKvented  their  being  carried  into  exccu- 1  fides  in  him,' as  the  all-^^racioiis  Father,  not 
lioB— br  tint  compOMMumaU  Bein^,  who  sees ;  merely  inferred  to  be  such,  from  thc;^ beauty 
tiwir  dimciilties,  observes  their  triads,  weig^lis ,  and  benig^nity  apparent  in  the  works  of  na- 
thw  tenptmUons,  commisserates  their  dan-  |  ture,  but  rationally  understood  to  be  hucli 
fCHt  mndT  lakes  most  exact  cognizance  of|  from  the  discoveries  of  divine  gniee  in  the 


t&Dces,  of  which  no  ho  man  judge .  word  of  God  ; — and  let  us  add,  no  less  ra- 
fam  an  adequate  idea.  Assured,  as  we !  tionallv  felt  to  be  such,  from  the  transform - 
afe,tliat  thb  gracious  method  of  reckoning !  ing  influence  of  that  word  upon  the  heart : 
will  be  extended  to  all,  may  we  not  be  confi- 1  then,  acts  of  devotion  are  no  lonprer  a  pen- 
dflit,  tibat  it  will  be  peculiarly,  applied,  where  j  ance,  but  a  resource,  and  a  refreshment ;  in 
(keem  moat  expressly  stands  in  need  of  it  ?  *  so  much  that  the  voluptuary  would  as  soon 
Aid  wmj  we  not  rest  persuaded,  that  if  there  relinquish  those  gratifications  for  which  he 
ii  a  tpednde  which  our  Almiglity  Ruler  be-  lives,  as  the  devout  Christian  would  give  up 
""^^      '"^      "    "  '  ~  '     his  daily  intercourse  with  his  iMaker.     lint 

it  is  not  in  stated  acts  merely  that  such  de- 
votion lives, — it  is  an  habitual  snntiineni 
which  diffuses  itself  through  t)ie  whole  of 
life,  purifying,  exalting,  and  tranquilizing 
every  part  of  it,  smoothing  the  most  rugged 
path8,^making  the  yoke  of  duly  easy,  and 

._ „,   ^  ^ ^._,  the  burden  of  care  light.     It  is  a  perennial 

if  cnltirated,  will  qualify   tliem  for !  spring  in  the  very  centre  of  the  heart,  to 
ikttcitr  ?    These  are  invaluable  ben-  [  which  the  wearied 


iritli  peculiar  complacency  on  earth, 
lalwill  reoompense  with  a  crown  of  distin- 
giiihed  bi^litness  in  heaven,  it  is  a  sove- 

■nOir  DOmO  JUSTLT,  LOVING    MERCV,  AND 
VALXIHO  BCMBLV  WITH  GoD. 

Bet  ii  religion  to  be  pursued  by  princes 
criyai  m  ^ide  of  conduct,  a  law  by  which 
thij  are  to  live  uid  act :  as  a  principle, 


dmal  felicity  ?    These  are  invaluable  ben- [  which  the  wearied  spirit  betakes  itself  for 
eilmbat  tbey  do  not  wholly  express  all  that  refreshment  and  repose. 
ffjwi  in  particular  need  from  religion. —       In  this  language  there  is  no  enthusiasm. 
jniMy,iBan  eminent  degree,  require  conso-   It  is  in  spite  of  the  cold  raillery  of  the  sccp- 
'  aapport  for  this  life,  as  well  as  a  tic,  the  language  of  truth  and  soberness. — 


tAfeliknpineBs  in  the  life  to  come.  TTiey, 
sWveaB  human  beings,  need  some  power- 
Wiemroe  to  bear  them  up  against  the 
^ptaCiDni  nod  the  pressures,  to  which  their 
k|kilBlion  inevitably  exposes  them. 


The  Scriptures  ascribe  to  Christian  piety  this 
very  efficacy  ;  and  every    a^e  and  n'atiou 
furbish  countless  inHtances  of  its  power  to 
raise  the  human  mind  to  a  holy  heroism,  su- 
perior to  every  trial !     *  Were  there  not,' 
To  vbom  on  this  earth  are  troubles  audi  says  the  sober  and  dispassionate   Tilloi«-on, 
~lMlisen  rare  to  be  multiplied,  as  to  prin- 1  *  something  real  in  the  principles  of  religion, 
eipeeially  to  those  of  superior  under- ;  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  have  so  re- 
Iqg^   and    aensibility  ?     Who,  of   any  |  markahle  and  so  regular  an  effi^ct,  to  sup- 
'  nnk  are  exposed  to  such  embarras- ^  port  the  mind  in  ever}'  condition,  upon  so 
triili,  ancb  difficult  dilemmas  ?    We .  great  a  number  of  ficrsons,  of  different  de- 
■ot  merely  of  those  unfortunate  mon-|grees  of  underst»u(lin<i:,   of  all  ranks  and 
who  have  undergone  striking  vicissi-  i  conditions,  young  and  old,  learned  and  un- 
er  who  have  been  visited  with  extra-  \  learned,  in  so  many  distant   places,  and  in 
cmlaniities  ;  but  of  such  also  wliom  |  all  ag^s  of  the  world,  the  reconls  whereof 
i  would  rmtber  agree  to  call  pros-  r  are  come  down  to  us.     I  say  so  real,  and  so 

^•111  hapmr :— -Yet  let  him  who  doubts  j  frequent,  and  so  regular  an  efft^ct  as  tlii«, 
Beral  titith,  read  the  accounts  given  i  cannot,  with  any  colour  of  reason,  be  ascri- 
hfilaar  biatorians  of  the  last  years  of  king '  bed  either  to  blind  chance  or  mere  imagina- 
wHhni,  and    the  last    months  of  queen  |  tion,  but  must  hnve  a  real  :ind  re;;iilur,  and 
and  then  let  him   pronounce  what  uniform  cause,   proportionable  to  so  great 
m  more  trying,  than  those  disappoint- '  and  general  an  eifortt.'^ 

diagnsts  which  sunk  into  the  very       We  are  persuaiied  that  if  the  huhioct  of 


«r  Ae  CMie,  or  those  cares  and  agita- '  tliis  chapter  be  considered  with  an  attention 

tvliiehfiBally  destroyed  the  peace  of  the!  equal  to  its  importance  every  other  virtue 
f  i  will  spring  up,  as  it  were  spontaneously,  in 

be  then  any  secret  in  the  nature  j  the  mind,  and  a  hipfh  degree  of  excellence, 
_      and  clearly  infallible  remedy  by  !  both  public  and  private,  be  instinctively  pur- 
■beb  distresies  may  be  assuaged,  by  |  sued.    In  such  a  case,  liow  happy  would  be 
arif-GOoiniand,    self-possession,    and  ■  the  distinguished  individual,  and  how  incon- 
■clf-«njoyment  may  be  secured  in  the  -  ceivabl y  benefitted  and  blestied  would  be  the 
^'of  the  i^reatest  trials  to  which  mortali- !  community  ! 

ilia]ile,-.-wodld  not  this  be  an  object  to  J  Pious  sovereigns  are,  at  all  times,  the  rich- 
fk  tbe  Tiew  of  princes,  even  above  all !  est  boon  which  heaven  can  bestow  on  a 
9l$  mt  of  mankind,  should  be  directed  ;  ■  country.  The  present  period  make^  us  mure 
At  in  eooperiaon  of  which,  they  might  |  than  ever  sensible  of  their  importance.  \ 
Sftr  bold  ehcMp  all  tbe  honours  of  their : 
Ira,  and  aO  the  prerogativee  of  (heir  rank  ^ '  *  ^prmon  XI 
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period  10  which  law  has  1o9t  itt  force,  rank 
itft  distinction,  and  order  its  existence  ;  in 
which  ancient  institutions  are  dissolTing*, 
and  new  powers,  of  undescrihed  character, 
»nd  unheard  of  pretension,  are  involving 
ICuropc  in  contests  and  convulsions  of  which 
no  human  foresight  can  anticipate  the  end. 
Tn  what  manner  toe  may  be  affected  by  this 
unprecedented  state  of  thingfs.  what  perils 
•we  may  have  to  face,  what  difficulties  to 
stnigfg^le  with,  or  what  means  of  final  extri 


soF^reij^  will  do  more  to  animate  and  u 
a  British  public,  than  the  eloquence 
Demosthenes,  or  the  son^  of  a  Tyrta 
and  it  will  be  as  sure  a  pledge  of  evei 
success,  as  either  the  best  disciplined  an 
or  the  most  powerful  navies.  Who  can 
how  much  we  are  indebted  for  our  ti 
hitherto  to  the  blessing'  of  a  king  and  qi 
who  have  distinguishc»d  themselves  abov 
the  sovereigns  of  their  day,  by  strictne 
moral  conduct  and  by  reverence  for  relig 


cation  may  be  afforded  us,  it  is  not  in  man  to  j  May  their  successors,  to  the  latest  poste 


determine.  But  certain  it  is,  that  even  in 
rlie  most  threatening  circumstances,  the  ob- 
vious, unaffected,    consistent  piety  of  the 


improve   upon,  instead  of    swerving 
their  illustrious  example  ! 


CHRISTIAN  MORALS. 

In  moral  actions.  Divine  law  holdcth  exceedingly  the  law  of  Reason  to  gaide  a  man*s  lif^ ;  but  i 
pnmatvral,  it  alone  gai«leth. — Hooker. 
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PREFACE. 

Mr.  Pope,  in  bis  Essay  on  Criticism,  has  asserted,  that  the  *  last  aud  greatest  art*  of  literary 
position  is  *  the  art  to  blot.*    'With  a  nill  conviction  of  the  difficulty  and  the  duty  of  this  art,  tb 
tborof  the  following  pages  ventures  to  insist,  even  in  contradiction  to  this  high  anthority,  that 
is,  ill  writing,  an  art  still  more  rare,  still  more  slowly  learned,  still  more  reluctantly  adopted — tk 
to  tiop. 

But  when  shall  this  diflionlt,  but  valuable,  art,  be  resorted  to  f  At  what  precise  moment  shall  w 
gin  to  reduce  so  wholesome  a  theory  to  practice  f  It  may  be  answered — at  the  ueriod  when  timi 
reasonably  be  saspected  to  have  extinguished  the  small  particle  of  fire  which  toe  fond  conceit  c 
author  might  tempt  him  to  fancy  he  once  poesossod. 

But  how  is  he  to  ascertain  this  critical  moment  of  extinction  f  His  own  eyes,  always  dim  in  th 
<:criuDent  of  his  own  fhnlts,  may  have  become  quite  blind.  His  friends  are  too  timid,  or  too  tend 
liasard  the  perilous  intimation.  If  his  enemies,  always  kindly  ready  to  perform  this  neglected  off 
friendship,  proclaim  the  unwelcome  truth,  they  are  probably  not  believed.  The  public,  then,  wh 
neither  governed  by  the  misleadings  of  afection,  nor  influenced  by  the  hostility  of  hatred,  would 
to  be  the  proper  arbiters,  the  court  iVom  whose  decision  there  should  lie  no  sppeal. 

But  if,  through  generoos  partiality  to  good  intentions,  or  habitual  kindnees  to  long  acquaintance 
public,  instead  of  checking,  continue  to  cherish,  the  crfforts  which  thev  have  been  aocuatomed  1 
dulge,  and  the  author  be  tempted  still  to  persist  in  writing,  may  be  not  be  in  imminent  danser  of 
ingout  the  good  humour  of  his  protectors,  by  a  successive  re-|voductioa  of  himself— of  abiisin| 
kindness,  by  the  vapid  exhibition  of  an  exhausted  intellect  ? 

May  the  writer  of  the  following  pages,  without  incurring  too  heavily  the  imputotion  of  vani 
permitted  to  c^Merve,  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  favour  she  has  uniformly  experienced  is  he 
able  to  that  public  who  have  conferred  it  ?  Their  indulgence  has  never  been  purchased  by  fiat 
their  support  oas  never  been  in  payment  for  softening  errors  that  require,  not  to  be  qualified,  but 
batted  ;  lias  never  been  a  reward  fyt  incense  oifervd  to  the  passions,  for  sentiments  accommodai 
whatever  appeered  to  be  defective  in  any  reigning  opinion,  in  any  prevailing  practice.  They  hti 
ueived  with  approbation  unvarnished  truth,  and  even  borne  with  patience  bo4d  remonstrance, 
turn,  she  is  willing  to  hope,  that  she  has  paid  them  a  more  substantial  respect,  by  this  hazardoa 
cerity,  than  if  she  had  endeavoured  to  conciliate  their  regard  by  indirect  arts  and  unworthy  adula 

Next  to  injuring  any  reader,  her  deepest  r^rot  would  be  to  offend  him  ;  but  when  the  queatioi 
tuted  are  of  momentous  concern,  would  not  disguising  truth,  or  palliating  error,  be,  as  to  the 
tion,  the  worst  of  injuries,  however  powerless' tlw  writer  mi^ht  be  in  making  a  had  intenticm  cflcc 
mischievous  ?  Sincere,  therefore,  as  would  be  her  concern,  if  any  stroke  of  her  pen 

Should  tend  to  make  one  worthy  man  her  foe, 

yet  the  feeling  of  having  contributed  to  mislead  a  single  youthful  mind,  by  the  suppression  of  a 
or  the  establishment  of  a  fklse  principle,  would  be  more  painftil  than  any  censures  which  an  impi 
honesty  might  draw  down  upon  her. 

If  the  humble  work  now  presented  to  the  world,  be  of  little  use  to  the  reader,  the  writer  is  ti 
to  hope  it  may  not  be  altogether  unprofitable  to  herself.  If  it  induce  her  more  strenuously  to  eat 
ihe  habit  of  renderiiig  speculstiou  practical,  if  it  shotUd  dispose  her  te  adopt  more  coirdially  wh 
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Bt  to  raeoniBieiid,  ibe  will  then  have  turned  to  tome  little  account  the  hoara  ol'  paia  and  auf- 
OCT  which  it  haa  been  coiupoied. 

ea  Boc,  however,  abflurJi>  prcnumt;  to  plead  paiit  and  suffering  as  an  apology  for  defccta  in  a 
ich  ahe  was  at  liberty  not  to  huve  undcrtukni ;  tor,  wuh  whutevvr  other  cr'i'a  s irkueas  may  bf; 
ie,  it  imposes  on  uo'ouc  the  nc-cesnit)  of  adding  one  more  to  the  countless  catulo^e  of  indif- 
oka. 
Sf'^ood,  Dtcemhcr  KM,  1812. 
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CHAP.  1. 


On  the  writers  of  pious  books. 

the  things  in  this  world  carry  in  them 
ideot  marks  of  imperfection,  arc  so 
9  be  infected  with  error  gtxid  is  sep- 
frocn  evil  by  such  slight  partitions, 
!  deflection  from  what  is  right  is  so 
iiat  even  undertakiaga  which  should 
MMt  exempt  from  danger  arc  yet  inse 
I  their  i-onduct,  and  uncertain  in  their 
Writing  a  soundly- religious  book 
leem  to  put  in  the  claim  of  an  exempt 
bat  does  experience  prove  that  the 
tion  is  infallible.'  The  employment  is 
the  motive  is  likely  to  be  pure ;  tlie 
nav  he  unexceptionable  in  its  tfuden- 
id  us4?ful  in  its  consequences.  But  is 
IT*  beneficial  to  the  writer  in  the  pro- 

■  ID  which  he  intends  it  to  be  profitable 
I  reader  P  Even  of  the  reader,  is  his 
■rmvemcnt  always  the  leading  aim  ^ 
•  critical  spirit  never  diminish  the  ben- 
Urh  the  hook  was  calculated  to  con- 

If  be  w  convinced  by  tlio  more  essen- 
■thi  it  imparts,  is  not  some  trivial  disa- 
■nt  of  opinion,  in  a  matter  on  which 

■  may  differ  without  any  chai^  against 
rtr  of  either,  made  to  defeat  all  the 
€*  improvement !  Is  not  aoinsignifi- 
perhaps  an  ill  founded  objection,  suf- 
IB  invalidate  the  merit  of  the  whole 
f  la  not  this  ea^rly  detected  fault 
pbantly  kept  in  tlie  fore-ground,  while 
i  it  vsJuable  is  overlooked  and  its  elfi- 
lafeated  :  the  criticism  being  at  once 
lad  to  fpve  prominence  to  tl^  error  of 
rriter  and  the  sagacity  of  the  critic  f 
mr  reader  is  probably  searching  ft>r 
■CT  when  he  should   be  lookingf  for 

or  he  is  only  seeking  a  confirmation 
I  own  opinions,  when  he  should  have 
looking  for  their  correction, 
to  the  writer,  is  he  not  in  danger  of  be- 
Aeorbed  in  the  mechanical  part  of  his 
i  till  religions  composition  dwindles  into 
M  aecolar  operation  ?  May  he  not  be 
lid  from  his  main  object  by  an  over-at- 
n  to  elegance,  to  correctness,  to  oma- 
S— «ll  which  indeed  are  necessary  :  for 
voald  benefit  he  must  be  read,*  if  he 
I  be  read  he  must  pleaae,  if  he  would 
B  he  mast  endeavour  to  excel ; — but 
ho  not,  in  taking  some,  take  too  much 
•o  plonir,  and  so  become  less  solicitous 
ieCt,  to  the  injury  both  of  his  reader 
iawlf .'  Mav  not  the  very  lopping  and 
9g  km  work,'  the  flowers  wnich  he  is 
■rffftjckinr  into  it,  the  little  decora- 
*Mh  which  he  in  setting  off  tho<te  parb* 


which  he  fears  may  be  thought  dry  and  dull, 
raise  a  sensation  in  his  mind  not  unlike  that 
which  a  vain  beauty  feels  in  tricking  out  her 
person  ?  May  he  not,  by  too  much  confidence 
in  his  own  powers,  be  blind  to  errors  obTions 
to  all  but  himself;  or  else  maybe  notnaa 
the  file  too  assiduous!;^,  and  by  over- labour 
in  smoothing  the  aspentiesof  his  style,  dimin- 
ish the  force  of  his  meaning,  and  polish  hon- 
est vigour  into  unprofitable  elegance  ? 

Some  indeed  have  been  so  indulgent  to  au- 
thors under  their  many  difficulties,  as  to  al- 
low them  a  certain  mixture  of  inferior  ex- 
citement, as  an  under- help  to  assist  snob  mo- 
tives as  are  more  pure.  If  they  did  not  feel 
a  little  too  full  of  their  work,  when  it  was  un- 
der their  hand,  it  has  been  said,  they  would 
not  devote  to  it  the  full  force  of  their  mind. 
This  anxiety,  or  rather  this  absorption,  it  is 
presumed,  lasts  no  longer  than  till  the  imme- 
diate object  IS  accomplished.  It  retreats  in- 
deed, but  waits  for  the  author,  seizes  bim 
again  with  undiminished  force  on  his  next 
undertaking.  If  be  fancied  that  bis  former 
subject  was  all  in  all  while  his  mind  was  in- 
tent upon  it,  that  preference,  like  the  fond- 
ness of  an  animal  for  its  young,  which  is  lost 
when  they  no  longer  need  its  fostering  care, 
is  transferred  to  the  next. 

As  this  ardour  in  a  rlgfathr-tumed  mind 
will  not  be  sufficiently  durable  to  ripen  into 
vanity,  but  will  cool  as  soon  as  the  end  for 
whicn  it  was  exerted  is  answered ;  it  will  not 
materially  injure  tbe  conscientious  writer ; 
for  be  will  probably,  when  the  impetus  it 
taken  off,  as  much  undervalue  bis  work,  as 
he  had  before  over-rated  it  Butwofully 
deficient  in  humility  is  that  author,  whose  en- 
thusiasm does  not  subside,  when  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
his  undertaking !  Convicted  indeed  will  he 
be  of  vanity,  who  persists  in  thinking  his 
work  as  glowing,  as  when,  with  a  judgment 
dazzled  by  his  ardour,  he  viewed  it  hot,  and 
freah-drawn  from  tbe  furnace ! 

But  perhaps  when  a  man  engages  in  any 
little  service,  if  he  did  not  in  some  desree 
exaggerate  its  value,  in  his  hope  of  its  utilitT, 
he  would  want  one  motive  for  attempting  it. 
Is  it  not  therefore  a  smaller  evil  that  he 
should  a  little  magnify  its  importance  to  his 
imagination,  than  that  complete  hopeless- 
ness should  totally  deter  him  from  all  enter- 
prize.'  Natural  indolence  is  in  many,  too 
powerful  a  subduer  even  of  religious  exer- 
tion, to  allow  them  to  work  without  hope.  If 
hope  flatters,  she  at  least  supports;  thus 
sometliing  is  achieved  which  else  would  not 
have  been  done  at  all.  A^n,  the  timidL 
writer  foresees  that  many  objectiom  mvj  Vie 
nhed  to  his  work.    This  would  amoiaLnl  V.o 
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a  disqtitlifyins^  dejectimi,  did  be  not  take 
comfort  in  the  chance  that  his  censors  may 
possibly  disagree  among  themselves  as  to  the 
points  desenrinr  criticism,  and  that  one  may 
eren  commend  what  another  cofldemns. 
Tbnt  his  mind  is  kept  in  a  just  equilibrium  ; 
without  the  expectation  of  censure,  he  would 
be  ?ain ;  without  some  hope  of  approbation, 
even  the  purity  of  his  intention  might  not  al- 
ways secure  him  from  despondency. 

Ilat  thonrh  no  mixed  motives  or  human 
feelings  in  Ae  author  ought  to  interfere  with 
those  of  the  reader,  whohas  only  to  do  with 
the  book,  and  not  with  the  man,  it  is  of  no 
small  moment  to  himself,  thai  both  feelings 
and  motives  be  pure.  It  is  of  the  last  impor- 
tance that  he  do  not  imp6se  on  himself  the 
belief^  that  be  has  only  the  honour  of  religion 
at  bttut,  when  literary  renown,  or  victory 
orer  an  adversary,  mav  be  the  predomina- 
ting principle.  He  will  also  be  careful  (hat 
httoest  endowments  be  not  converted  into 
implements  of  injury ;  he  will  be  cautious 
that  his  leaminsr,  wnich  is  so  useful  to  arm 
his  zeal,  do  not  belptoencumb  -r  it ;  that  his 
prudence,  which  is  so  necessary  to  moderate, 
do  not  extinguish  it. 

But  if  he  come  off  clear  from  these  temp- 
tatioDs,  other  and  greater  lurk  behind.  He 
■honld  bear  in  mind,  that  in  composm^  a 
relirions  work  for  the  public,  he  is  producmg 
the  nest  part  of  himself :  that  he  is  probably 
exhibiting  himself  to  others  as  much  better 
than  he  is ;  for  whatever  be  the  faults  of  his 
own  character,  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  con- 
duct his  reader  to  the  highest  approach  to 
excellence.  Independent  of  hu  general  de- 
fects, he  is  at  least  carefully  keeping  out  of 
sight  every  vain  thought  which  may  have 
stolen  upon  him  while  writing,  erery  evil 
temper  which  may  hare  assailea  him,  every 
temptation  to  indolge  too  ardent  a  wish  that 
bis  nook  may  procure  praise  for  himself,  as 
well  as  benefit  to  his  readers.  To  flatter 
himself  inordinately  on  this  head,  as  well  as 
in  over-anticipating  the  great  effects  it  will 
produce,  is  not,  perhaps,  the  smallest  of  his 
dangers.  That  very  self  knowledge  which 
he  has  perhaps  been  inculcating  on  others, 
would  preserve  him  from  an  undue  estima- 
tion boUi  of  himself  and  his  book 

It  was  the  sneer  of  a  witty,  but  discoura- 
ging satyrist,  that,  'To  mend  the  world*s  a 
▼astdesig^.*  It  is,  indeed,  a  design  from 
which  the  purity  of  his  motive  may  not  al  - 
ways  secure  the  humility  of  the  author.  Tet 
modestly  to  aim  at  ameliorating  that  little 
portion  of  it  which  lies  within  his  im- 
mediate sphere,  is  a  duty  out  of  which  he 
shonld  not  be  laughed  by  wits  and  epigram- 
matists. Instead^  of  undulging  unfounded 
hopes  of  improbable  effects,  the  Christian 
wnter  will  be  humbled  at  the  mortifying  re- 
flection, what  g^reat  and  extensive  evil  the 
most  insignificant  bad  men  may  effect,  while 
fo  little  comparative  good  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  best.  But  it  is  to  be  reg^t- 
tod,  that  even  relig[ion  is  no  sure  protection 
against  the  intrusion  of  vanity,  tnat  it  does 
Mt  always  secure  its  possessor  from  over- 
ratiog  his  ewn  agency,  from  fondly  calcula- 


ting on  the  nnknown  benefits  which,  b^  bis 

projected  work,  he  is  preparing  for  mankind. 

A  pious  Welch  minister,  many  years  ago, 

bemg  about  to  publish  a  sermon,  previously 

I  consulted  the  writer  of  these  pages  now  many 

I  thousand  copies  he  ought  to  print.     He  felt 

j  not  a  little  shocked  at  her  advising  htm  to 

I  reduce  his  thousands  to  hundreds,  sccres  she 

did  not  dare  advise.     As  she  had  foreseen, 

not  half  a  dozen  were  sold,  except  a  few» 

charitably  taken  off  his  hands  by  his  friends. 

!  At  her  return  soon  after,  from  the  metropo- 

i  lis,  he  hastened  to  her  with  all  the  ardour  of 

j  impatience,  and  seriously  inquired,  whether 

she  had  observed  any  material  reformation  at 

j  the  court  end  of  the  town,  since  the  publica- 

I  tion  of  his  discourse. 

Among  the  many  unsuspected  but  salota- 
ry  checks  to  the  vanity  of  a  pious  writer,  it 
will  not  be  the  least,  tnat  his  very  popnlaritv 
may  make  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  work 
questionable ;  that  he  may  be  indebted  for 
its  favourable  reception,  not  to  its  excellen- 
cies, but  its  defects,  not  to  the  deep,  but  to 
the  superficial  views  he  has  taken  of  religion ; 
that  it  may  be  more  acceptable  only  because 
it  is  less  searching  ;  that  if  he  has  pleased,  it 
may  be  owing  to  his  liaving  been  more  cau- 
tious than  fai&ful.  If  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  succes«(  arises  from  his  having  skim- 
med the  surface  of  truth,  when  he  ought  to 
have  penetrated  its  depths,  that  he  has  recon- 
ciled the  reader  to  Christianity  and  to  him- 
self by  a  disengenious  discretion,  by  trim- 
ming between  God  and  the  worid,  bv  con- 
cealing truths  he  ought  to  have  brought  for- 
ward, or  by  palliating  those  he  durst  not  dis- 
avow :  popularity  thus  obtained  will  afford 
ground  of  numiliation  rather  than  of  triumph. 
In  avoiding  these,  and  all  similar  errors,  he 
will  also  not  foil  to  bear  in  mind,  that  He 
who  gave  the  talents,  gave  also  the  right 
bent  to  the  use  of  them,  and  that,  thereforey 
he  has  no  more  g^und  for  boasting  of  the 
application  than  of  the  possession. 

When  he  is  called  upon  by  the  nature  of 
his  subject  to  expatiate  strongly  on  this  viee,' 
or  to  point  out  the  danger  of  that  error,  does 
he  never  feel  a  sort  of  conscious  superioritjT 
to  certain  indiriduals  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  may  be  infected  with  either,  and,  for  a* 
moment,  be  tempted  to  sit  rather  in, the  seal'. 
of  the  scomer.  than  in  that  of  the  counsellor  f 
On  such  occasions,  there  is  nothing  whieh' 
he  will  more  carefully  watch,  than  the  tem-' 
per  of  his  own  mind.  When  duty  compels 
Dim  to  be  severe  against  any  false  opiniODv 
or  wrong  practice,  he  will  be  cautious  doI^ 
to  mix  with  his  just  censure,  any  feeling  of 
disdain,  any  sentiment  of  indignation,  ag^nst 
any  individual  whom  he  may  bear  in  mind  ; 
nor  will  he  indulge  the  unworthy  wonder 
how  such  or  such  a  person  will  be  mortified' 
at  the  exposure  of  ti  fault  to  which  he  is  tfd*' 
dieted.  Nor  will  he  harbour  in  his  boson 
an  uncharitable  vehemence  against  thoea'; 
whom  the  reproof  may  suit,  nor  a  secret  sal^^ 
complacent  certainty,  that  if  any  thini^  cm^ 
do  them  good,  this  must  do  it ;  that  thovgi^- 
they  hear  not  IVfoscs  and  the  Prophets,  tbe^ 
cannot  but  listen  to  his  pointed  admonitioBfl 
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.  iiMBf  cau  never  sUnd  out  against  such  tation  presses  bim,  some  iolirmity  cleaves  to 
isions  as  be  ba^  to  offer — never  resist '  liiin.  Tbese  unsubdued  frailtie«  proFo  that 
ir^^oieots  as  he  has  prepared  for  tbeir  he  is  a  man,  but  tlicy  do  not  prore  that  be  is 
stMin.  a  bjrpucritc.     The  truth  is«  tbe  relinous  wri- 

irhat  is  still  a  more  serious  danger,  ter  is  sometimes  thought  worse  than  other 
B  nev^er  been  tempted  tu  overlook  bis  men,  because  bis  book  was  considered  as  a 
aaits  while  be  has  been  cxpO!>cd  to  ]  pledge  tbat  be  sbould  be  better.  It  was  ex* 
of  others;  and  this,  thougb  tbe  fi*iliog  ■  pectcd  tbat  tbe  faults  be  deftcribed  he  woold 
condemning,  may  be  peculiarly  bis  !  avoid ;  tbe  passions  be  bad  blamed  he  would 
WiUiju!»t  indignatiou  a;{amst  the  of- 1  suppress;  the  tempers  he  bad  exposed  be 
k  be  is  reproviug,  bas  he  never  once  i  would  have  subdued.  Perhaps  it  will  com- 
ten  to  mingle  tender  compassion  for  tbe  '  monly  be  found  tbat  tbe  reader  bad  expected 
er,  rem«miberiog,  tbat  be  himself  is  too  much  and  tbe  writer  bad  done  too  little, 
dust  and  aslies;  thai  be  also  stands  in  The  writer  on  religious  topics  is  however 
if  infinite  mercy,  and  bas  been  only  the  person  who  of  all  otbcrs  ought  to  watch 
ad  by  that  mercy  from  being  on  a  Icvol  i  himself  most  narrowly.  He  baseiven  a  pub- 
he  worst  objects  of  bis  just  disappruba- .  lie  pledge  of  his  principles.    He  has  held  out 

;  a  rule,  to  wbicti,  as  others  will  be  lookinpp 
ponld.  notwithstanding,  be  the  highest ;  with  a  critical  eye  to  discover  bow  hr  hit 
Mof  unfairness,  to  prefer  a  charge  of  j  conduct  falls  short  of  it,  so  he  should  him- 
ice,  by(Kx;risy,  or  even  iucoosislency, ,  self  constantly  bear  in  mind  tbe  eleration  of 
it  an  author,  because  bis  life,  in  some '  his  own  standard  ;  and  he  will  be  more  cir- 
:ts,  falls  short  of  the  strictness  of  his  cumspect  from  tbe  persuasion,  tbat  not  onlv 
ip.  It  IS  a  disparity  almost  insepara-  bis  own  character  but  that  of  religion  itself 
rni  this  state  of  frail  mortality.  He  may  will  suffer  by  bis  departure  from  it.  The 
fiUIen  into  errors,  and  yet  deserve  to  consciousness  of  the  inferiority  of  his  prac- 
lo  heavier  charge  brought  against  him  j  tice  to  bis  principles,  if  those  principles  are 
le  bas  brought  against  others  Infir- '  truly  scriptural,  will  furnish  him  with  new 
ti  temper,  inequality  of  mind,  a  heart  |  motives  to  humility.  Tbe  solemn  dread  lest 
h  fimring  to  offend  God,  yet  not  suf- j  this  inconsistency  should  be  produced  aninst 
Jy  dead  to  the  world  ; — these  are  the .  him  at  tbe  last  day,  is  a  fresb  incentive  to 
wag  effects  of  sin  imperfectly  subdued,  higher  exertions,  stirs  him  up  to  au^;inent- 
leart  which  yet  longs,  prays,  and  la-  ed  vigilance,  quickens  him  to  more  interne 
&ir  a  complete  deUverance  from  all  its  prayer  He  experiences  at  once  the  con- 
ptions.  I  traclictory  feeling  of  dreadin|^  to  appear  bet- 

en  a  pious  writer  treats  on  any  awful '  ter  than  be  really  is,  by  the  high  tone  of  pie- 
he  writes  under  a  solemn  conviction  |  ty  in  bis  compositions,  or  of  making  others 

▼aat  importance ;  be  trembles  at  the .  worse  by  lowering  that  tone  in  order  to  bring 


f  not  being  entirely  faithful,  of  not  be- 
Jiaat  for  tbe  truth,  of  not  being  bonest- 
ilicit,  of  not  declanog  the  whole  coun- 
God.  His  own  heart  is  d<^eply  im- 
d  with   tbe  digpnity  of  his  subject,  and 


bis  professions  nearer  to  tbe  level  of  bis  life. 
Pernaps  tbe  most  humiliating  moment  lie  can 
ever  experience  is,  when  by  an  accidental 
glance  at  some  former  work  he  is  reminded 
how  little  be  himself  bas  profited  by  the  very 
>recates  tbe  thought  of  shrinking  from  :  arguments  with  which  be  may  have  succen- 
Idest  aFowal  of  every  truth,  or  of  with-  j  fully  combatted  some  error  of  tbe  reader; 
g  tbe  moot  powerful  enforcement  to  tbe  I  when  be  feels  how  much  bis  own  heart  is  still 
ce  of  every  virtue.  He  is  apprehen- 1  under  tbe  dominion  of  tbat  wrong  temper  of 
stt  on  the  one  hand,  when  he  assails  |  which  be  bas  forcibly  exposed  the  tnrpitnde 
r  error,  lie  should  appear  to  indulge  a  <  to  the  conviction  of  others. 


t  or  vindictive  spirit,  and  be  magiaite- 
Kfting  bis  fallible  self  into  tbe  chair  of 


There  is,    however,  no  personal  reaaoo 

^ which  could  ever  justify  his  holding  oat  an 

rity ;  lest  his  attack  on  the  vice  might  j  inferior  standard.  If  there  is  any  point  in 
Qstmcd  into  uncharitableness  to  the  i  vrhich  he  eminently  excels,  he  has  tbe  best 
On  tbe  other  hand,  he  is  fearful  lest !  of  all  possible  reasons  for  pressing  it  apoQ 
mg  more  forbearing  be  should  be  less  |  others — his  own  experience  of  its  excellence* 
It ;  lest  if  he  tried  to  sofleo  he  should  j  If  there  be  any  in  which  he  unhappily  feils, 
re;  lest,  by  indulging  too  much  a  spirit  i  he  is  clearly  justified  in  recommending  it 
•ciliation,  he  should  compn>mise  truth :  from  the  humbling  sense  of  bis  own  deficien- 
aman  favour.— Honest  though  imper- ;  cy  m  it.  Thus  be  will  in  either  case  inforce 
iincere  though  fallible,  he  endeavours  truth  with  ec^iiol  energy,  from  causes  diamet- 
ng  bis  principles,  his  faith  and  his  cou-  rically  opposite.  Is  it  not  then  obvions  that 
ns,  into  full  operation  ;  he  warmly  de- 1  as  there  is  no  vanity  in  insisting  on  a  virtue 
k  what  lie  conli'illy  feels,  and  faithfully  i  because  the  writer  possesses  it,  so  there  is  no 
ea  what  be  firmly  believes.  i  hypocrisy  in  recommending  a  quality  be- 

:  when  he  comes  to  act,  he  is  sometimes  cause  he  himself  is  destitute  of  it  ? 
'ht  to  be  too  keenly  sensible  of  the  very  But  if,  through  tbe  so  frequently  alleged 
in  himself,  against  which  he  has  been  imperfection  attached  to  humanity,  chrif- 
HUiv  others:  deeply  does  he  lament!  tian  writers  do  not  always  attain  to  the  ex- 
M  feels  strong  remains  in  himself  of'  cellence  they  surest,  let  us  not  therefere 
orruption  of  which  it  was  not  the  less  |  infer  that  their  principles  are  defective,  tbeir 
ity  to  direct  hi^  attack":.    Some  t^mp-  aims  Imr.    or  ♦hrir  practiral    attainment^ 
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mean.  Let  us  nol  suspect  that  it  is  Dot  the ;  may  be  tempted  to  thiuk  too  well  of  his  un- 
endeavour  of  their  life,  as  much  as  the  de-  j  derstandiiig,  the  mischief  will  be  counteract- 
sire  of  their  heart,  to  maintain  a  conduct  I  ed  by  the  advantage  which  buch  a  close  vienr 
which  shall  nut  discredit  tiieir  profession,  j  may  brings  to  his  heart.  The  faults  he  repre- 
Above  all,  let  us  be  cautious  of  concludiug  ihends  in  general,  will  bring  his  oivn  faults 
that  they  do  not  believe  what  they  teach,  be-  more  forcibly  before  him,  and  it  will  be  a 
cause  they   have  passions  like  other  men;   humbling  consideration  which  he  will  not 


provided  we  observe  them  strugghng  with 
those  passions,  and  makmg  a  progress  in 
their  conquest  over  them,  though  that  pro- 
gress be  im^ieded  by  natural  infirmity,  though 
It  be  obstructed  by  occasional  irritation. 
The  triumphant  detector  of  the  discordance 


liail  to  press  home  on  himself,  to  reflect,  that 
he  is  better  able  to  penetrate  into  the  recess- 
es of  the  erring  hearts  of  others,  from  the 
sympathies  of  his  own.  Repealed  and  suc- 
cessful pains  have  been  taken  by  some  pop- 
ular wits,*  in  whom  levity  has  answered  the 


between  the  author  and  his  book  knows  not  end  of  malice,  to  lower  tlie  value  of  pious  iu- 
the  secret  regreiK,  hears  not  i he  fervent ;  struction,  by  exposing  the  discrepancy  be- 
prayers,   witnesses  not  the  penitential  sor- 1  tween  tiic  exliorlation  and    the    exlmrter. 


rows,  which  a  deep  sense  of  this  disagreement 
produces  in  the  self-abasing  heart  To  in- 
■tanoe  in  a  familiar  case :— In  the  heat  of 


They  have  ingeniously  invented  cases  and 
situations  in  which  the  clergyman  is  preach- 
ing powerfully  and  etificaciously  on  the  duty 


conversation  with  the  author,  he  ha*)  proba- '  oi  submission  to  the  divine  will ;  immediate* 
bly  marked  an  impatient  word,  a  hasty  ex- :  ly  after  which,  they  contrive  to  betray  him 
pression,  a  rash  judgment ;  these  he  treas- ;  into  a  paroxysm  of  overwhelming  impatience 
ures  up,  and  produces  against  him  ;  but  he  !  at  some  ^reat  domestic  calamity  of  his  own. 


This,  as  it  tends  to  make  the  infirmity  of  sin- 
cere Christians  a  matter  of  triumph,  could 
only  have  been  done  with  a  view  to  make 
them  ridiculous  ;  a  laugh  is  cheaply  though 
not  very  honourably  raised,  and  the  msignin* 
cance  or  hollo wncss  of  religious  instruction 
perhaps  indelibly  stamped  on  the  mind  of  the 
way  ;  for  if  the  critic  coukl  heai  these  hum-  i  young  reader.  But  supposing  the  circum- 
bling  confessioni  of  the  writers  in  question,  stances  to  have  been  seal,  ought  the  frail  afi 


does  not  bear,  in  the  writers  nightly  review 
of  the  errors  of  that  day,  his  self  rebuke  for 
this  unsubdued  impetuosity,  his  resolutions 
against  it,  the  earnest  prayer  which  perhaps 
at  this  moment  is  carrying  forward  the  grad- 
ual subjugation  of  his  temper. 
Yet  his  reputation  might  suffer  in  another 


he  would  be  ready  to  conclude  that  they 
were    *  Sinners  above  all    the   Galileans ' 


fections,    ought  the  conscious  infirmity   of 
these  good  men  to  have  let  them  to  withhold 


Whereas  the  truth  roost  probably  is,  that ;  from  their  audiences  the  necessity  of  christiaa 


resignation  ?  Such  instances  of^natural  feel- 
ing in  certain  sta^^  of  a  progressive  piety , 
neither  prove  religion  to  oe  powerless,  nor 
its  professor  deceiuul.  Was  the  fervent,  but 
fallible  apostle,  who  in  a  moment  of  infirmi^ 
denied  his  master,  a  hypocrite,  when  hesaiot 
'  though  all  the  world  should  be  offended^ 
yet  will  not  I  ?' 
Yet  IS  this  captious  spirit  an  additional 


they  are  so  alive  to  the  perception  of  ihe  evil 
of  tneir  own  hearts,  that  thinigs  which  would 
be  slight  fitults  in  the  estimation  of  the  accu- 
ser, to  them  appear  grave  offences.  Things 
whKh  they  lament  as  evils  of  magnitude, 
would  to  the  leas  tender  conscience  be  impal- 
pable, imperceptible.  For  instance,-- While 
the  caviller  would  call  even  the  omission  of 
prayer  a  venial  fault ;  they  would  call  a  heart- 

leM  prayer  a  sin ;  where  the  one  would  think  I  son  why    the    pious    writer   should    fpnxd 
all  was  well  if  the  literal  performance  had  !  against    excesses  in  feeling,  which,  if  tbm 

reader  could  witness,  he  would  exultinglj 
reiterate  the  vulgar  but  melancholy  truism  i 
H'jw  much  eoiitr  iiu  lo  preach  Ihtm  (o  prac* 
Use  !  How  gladly  would  lie  have  brought  tbm 
conduct  to  confront  the  counsel,  and  liavit 
missed  all  the  benefit  of  the  discourse,  bf 
the  disclosure  of  the  failing ! 

But  allowing  the  worst— granting  that  tte 
writer  is  not  in  all  points  exemplary  ;  if  «• 
resolve  never  to  read  a  work  of  instmctiatt 
because  the  author  had  faults.  Lord  Bacoa^ 
inexhaustible  mind  of  intellectual  wemUll 
might  have  still  lain  unexplored.     Lutbeiv 
the  man  to  whom  the  protcstant  world  owii 
more  than   to  any  other  uninspired  beiogv 
might  remain  unread,  because  he  is  saki  Itt 
have  wanted  the  meekness  of  Melanc^tlMMl. 
Even  the  divine  instructions  conveyed  in  tlMl 
lN>ok  of  Ecclesiastes  would  have  faieen  wr^ 
ten  in  vain. 
It  is  not  necessarv  that  the  writer  nndii^'. 
^  consideration  should,  like  the  sacred  penoHlif 

IliB  intellect  is  even  more  constantly  before  criminate  himself    Their  ingenuous  aelMi 
Ins  eyes  than  the  form  and  face  of  the  beauty  \ 


Dot  been  neglected,  the  other  would  be  un- 
easy under  ttie  exterior  observance,  if  he  felt 
that  the  spirit  had  not  accompanied  the  form. 
The  reprover  might  even  accuse  the  serious 
Christian  of  absurdity,  should  he  have  over- 
heard him  humbling  himself  for  something 
which  was  obviously  a  virtue.  He  was  not, 
however,  so  preposterouslv  humble,  as  to 
make  the  virtue  the  gpround  of  his  regret — he 
was  abasing  himself  for  some  vanity,  which 
like  an  excrescence  had  grown  out  of  it, 
some  inattention  which  like  a  poison  had  mix- 
ed with  it.  When  a  humble  man  meditates 
on  his  vices,  and  an  irreligious  man  on  his 
virtues,  the  vices  of  the  one  might  be  some- 
times deemed  as  unsubstantial  as  tlie  virtues 
of  the  other  actually  are. 

The  writer  of  good  books,  in  common  with 
other  authors,  is  exposed  to  one  danrer  from 
which  other  men  are  exempt,  that  of  bein^  so 
immediately  the  object  of  his  own  attention. 
This  may  lead  him  to  be  too  full  of  himself. 


are  before  ber's.    But  if  in  this  exercise  he 


r 
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basement  added  weight  to  the  truth  of  their'  lie  religion— or  be  so  anxious  for  tlie  success 
general  testiniony,  and  wa»  doubtless  direct- 1  of  iiis  work,  that  he  cannot  commit  the  event 
ed  by  the  holj  spirit,  as  well  for  this  purpose,;  to  heaven  :  let  us  thankfully  profit  by  the 
•8  for  the  humiliation  of  the  offending  histo- ,  truths  he  teaches:  bless  God  that  he  has 
tian.  But  above  all  it  is  calculated  to  show  '  been  useful  to  us:  and  pray  that  liis  errors 
that  the  renovation  of  hearts  so  imperfect' may  not  be  imputed  to  him. 
was  the  work  of  the  spiritof  God  I     Many  a  sincere  C'liristian  will  confess  that 

Though  the  pious  writer  in  these  days  is  when  he  is  writing  in  an  animated  strain  in 
not  called  upon  to  exercise  this  self-disparag-;  the  cause  of  relij^ion,  there  are  moments 
ing egotism,  vet  let  not  his  silence  on  this  head '  in  which,  from  imbecility  of  mind  or  infirm- 
be  attributca  to  a  desire  that  he  may  be|ity  of  body,  or  failure*  of  animal  spirits, 
thought  a  better  roan  than  Moses,  who  hero- !  while  he  is  |)i'omoting  the  spiritual  interests 
leaHT  perpetuated  the  memory  of  that  of-;  of  others,  he  is  inwanllv  lamenting  his  own 
ftoce  which  was  an  inhibition  to  his  enter-  dcadness  to  the  very  things  on  which  he  is 
iog  the  land  of  promise — nor  than  David,  the'  insisting.  He  however  perseveres  ;  like 
lecorder  of  his  own  sins,  the  enormity  of.  tfie  army  of  Gideon,  *  faint  yet  pursuing,' 
wkicb  could  only  be  exceeded  by  the  ini^en- '  he  suffers  not  the  feeling  to  obstruct  the  act, 
•iljof  his  repent^ce— nor  than  saint  Paul,'  till,  as  a  reward  for  his  perseverance,  the 
who  pnbliahed  himself  to  have  been  a  bias- !  act  brings  back  the  feeling.  Were  it  sus- 
phaner  and  a  persecutor.  If  the  best  men  I  pected  that  some  of  his  most  approved  pages 
f  us  have,  through  the  preventing  were  written  under  this  declension  of  zeal, 
of  God,  been  preserved  from  the  signal,  what  a  clamour  would  be  raised  against  his 
^  of  prophets  and  apostles,  they  will '  inconsistency,  when  his  merit — if  we  dare 
fee  the  foremost  to  acknowledge;  nse  the  woitf  merit — consists  in  overcoming 


.        _  ,  w      .  .— .  ~    www.    ^•^^...^..^^^     wj        MM.^       ••uiu«>a<,j.  UM.%, 

on  of  self,  which  so  eminently'  character-  has  trembled  lest  the  solemnity  with  which 
ari  those  inspired  servants  of  God.  he  has  been  calling  upon  others,  should  not 

^  B«t  suppose  we  were  to  go  farther — even  stir  up  his  own  feelings  ;  lest  the  arguments 
tfifccmkl   be   proved  that  some  individual  which  were  intended  to  alarm  the  reader, 

^^MftW  nof  been  altogether  unfounded  — i  shuuld  leave  his  own  heart  cold   and   unaf- 

^'•i  nil  possible  evil  in  the  man,  would  j  fected. 

jM  iiiiliiiate  the  truths  he  has  been  teach- ;      While  it  is  of  the  nature  of  scientific  prin- 

^.  Btham,  tbouirh  a  bad  man,  prophesied  |  ciples  to  adapt  themselves  only  to  one  par- 
^*Vf.  Ermsmus,  whose  piety  is  almost  as:  ticular  bent  of  mind,  and  of  the  inventive 
tebtless,  as  his  wit  and  learning  were  un-j  powers  to  address  persons  of  imagination  on- 
ywtiuuable,  yet  by  throwing  both  into  thej  ly  -  it  is  the  character  of  Christianity,  and 
flMt  scale,  was  a  valuable  instrument  in  ef-{  should  be  the  aim  of  the  Christian  writer,  to 
iirtfor  the  great  work  in  which  he  was  con-!  accommodate  their  instructions  to  every 
■intd.  Erasmus  powerfully  assisted  the'  class  of  society,  to  every  degree  of  intellect, 
tation,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  clear   to  every  quality  of  mind,  to  every  cast  of 


the  reformation  essentially    benefitted 


Vthen  the  writer  advances  unanswerable 
r^pmeots  in  the  cause  of  truth,  if  he  im- 
|ttMiTel7  enforces  its  practical  importance, 
[pcharacter,  even  if  defective,  should  not 
his  reasoning.  Tliough  we  allow 
Keren  to  the  reader  it  is  far  more  satisfac- 
tfae  life  illustrates  the  writing,  yet 
Mi  nerer  bring  the  conduct  of  the  man 
infallible  test  of  the  truth  of  this  doc- 
AllofT  this,  and  the  reverse  of  the 
lition  will  be  pleaded  against  us.  Take 
ite  case.  Do  we  ever  produce  cer- 
qnalities  which  Hobbes,  Bayle, 
sod  other  sober  sceptics  possessed, 
_  iments  for  adopting  their  opinions  ?— 
;«i0  infer  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
'""■"^^  sentiments  are  sound  because  their 
not  flagitious  ? 
:  liiouffb  it  is  an  awful  possibility,  that 
work  may  at  once  promote  God's 
d  prore  a  danger  to  the  instrument 
fpromotes  it — that  the  opulence  of  the 
" — i»d  which  is  advancing  religion,  may 
by  the  owner  to  liis  hurt — that  he 

, ,  be  so  absorbed  in  it  as  a  business,  that 

liMiy  kise  stg;tit  of  his  end — that  he  may 


temper.  Christianity  does  not  interfere 
with  any  particular  form  of  study,  any  polit- 
ical propensity,  any  professional  engage- 
ment, any  legitimate  pursuit  It  claims  lo 
incorporate  itself  with  the  ideas  of  every  in- 
telligent mind  which  lies  open  to  receive  it ; 
it  infuses  itself,  when  not  repelled,  into  the 
character  of  every  individual,  as  it  originally 
assimilated  itself  to  that  of  every  govern- 
ment, without  sacrificing  any  thing  of  its 
specific  quality,  without  requiring  any  mind 
of  a  peculiar  make  for  its  reception. 

Without  altering  its  properties  by  any  in- 
fusions of  his  own,  a  Judicious  writer  will  al- 
ways consider  how  ne  may  render  it  most 
acceptable  to  the  capacity  of  the  general  re- 
cipient. To  exclude  reason  from  religion, 
he  knows  is  not  the  way  to  attract  argfumen- 
tative  men  to  inquire  into  its  truth  ;— to  ex- 
clude elegance  from  its  exhibition,  is  not 
the  probable  method  to  invite  men  of  taste  to 
speculate  on  its  beautv<  If  however  the 
writer  possess  little  of  the  graces  which  em- 
bellish truth,  if  he  cannot  adorn  it  witli 
those  charms  which,  though  they  add  no- 
thing to  its  lustre,  yet  attract  to  its  con- 
templation ;  still  plain  sense  and  unaffected 


.««•«  — B"<-  ^*  "*^  ^"^ — "*«<-  "^  ■'•o.T   pietT  may  contribute  to  the  production  of  a 
personal,  while  he  is  advancing  pub-f  work  which  may  prove  useful  io  a  large  and 
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ralaable  proportion  of  readers.  But  here  if 
ffeoius  is  not  essential,  good  taste  is  never  to 
be  dispensed  with.  A  sound  judgment  will 
be  requisite  to  present  piety  from  being  re- 
pulsive to  readers  who  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  view  other  intellectual  subjects  exhib- 
ited in  all  the  properties  of  which  they  are 
severally  susceptiolc.  Let  them  not  see  a 
subject  of  this  transcendent  importance,  in- 
jured by  any  debasing  mixture,  disfigured 
by  any  coarseness  of  language,  nor  degra 
ded  by  any  vulgar  associations. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  some  object  so 
strenuously  against  the  introduction  of  the 
affections  mto  religion,  what  arc  we  to  un- 
derstand from  it,  but  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  objectors,  a  man  will  write  the  belter  be- 
cause he  does  not  feel  his  subject, — that  be 
will  teacii  religion  more  safely  to  others, 
from  not  having  felt  its  influence  on  his  own 
heart, — that  he  will  make  a  deeper  impres- 
sion by  writing  from  books  than  from  him- 
self, or  rather  tliat  making  an  impression  at 
all  is  a  dangerous  thing, — that  it  is  of  tlie  na 
lure  of  enthusiasm,  proceeding  from  it,  and 
productive  of  it ! — that  therefore  it  is  better 
that  the  reader  should  not  be  impressed,  but 
only  informed. 

But  the  sound  and  sober  Christian  takes 
the  best  precaution  against  infusing  a  fanat- 
ical spirit  by  not  possessing  it.  lie  cannot 
communicate  tlie  distemper  of  which  he  is 
not  sick.  He  cautiously  avoids  it  on  a  dou- 
ble ground.  He  knows  that  enthusiasm  and 
superstition  are  not  only  mischievous  in 
their  nature,  but  that  they  furnish  the  pro- 
fane with  a  plausible  argument  against  reli- 
gion itself.  He  remembers,  and  applies  the 
observation,  that  to  some  pagan  poets,  espe- 
cially Lucretius,  these  errors  supplied  Atne 
ism  with  her  most  powerful  arms.  But 
though  he  allows  that  enthusiasm  is  danger- 
ous, he  continues  to  write  like  one  who 
knows  that  it  is  not  the  exclusive  danger  of 
the  age ;  like  one  who  is  convinced  that 
frenzy  is  not  the  only  distemper  in  our  spir- 
itual bills  of  mortality  :  like  one  whose 
heart  is  warmed,  not  by  animal  pulsation, 
but  by  those  quickening  oracles  of  truth 
which'carry  in  them  *  the  demonstration  of 
the  spirit  and  of  power  ;'  like  one  who  feels 
that  religion  is  not  a  misleading  fire,  but  an 
animating  principle  which  at  once  enlarges 
his  views,  elevates  his  aims,  and  ennobles  his 
character. 

But  to  return  to  the  reader.  If  we  had 
no  higher  reason  to  aim  at  improvement  in 
piety,  one  would  almost  think  that  the  mere 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  good-nature  might 
tempt  to  show  our  affection  to  our  pious  ben- 
efactors, by  profiting  from  their  exhorta- 
tions, their  councils,  their  persuasions.  It 
might  almost  touch  a  heart  dead  to  superior 
considerations,  to  reflect  how  many  departed 
worthies  have  wasted  their  strength,  as  to 
us,  in  vain.  Among  the  witnesses  who  will 
appear  against  us  in  the  great  day  of  account, 
they  will  stand  the  foremost.  Let  us  trem- 
ble as  we  figure  to  ourselves  our  unwilling 
accusers  in  that  band  of  holy  men,  who  ear- 
nestly sought  to  draw  us,  not  to  themselves. 


but  to  those  treasures  of  inspiration,  of  which 
they  were  the  faithful  expositors;  to  the 
Prophets  and  Apostles, — *■  to  Jesus  the  me- 
diator of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  God  the 
judge  of  all.' 

And  is  it  not  a  cruel  return  to  refuse  those 
who  still  meekly  wait  the  effect  of  their  la- 
hours  upon  earth,  the  honest  gratification  of 
seeing  that  we  have  derived  some  little  ad- 
vantage from  their  exertion^  Let  us  show 
them  that  they  have  not  offered  lip  the  fer- 
vent prayers  which  doubtless  accompaniea 
their  unwearied  labours  to  no  end.  While 
so  many  saints  are  now  reioicing  in  heaven, 
in  the  society  of  those  whom  their  holy  la- 
bours were  made  instrumental  in  bringing 
tliither;  let  us  not  give  those  who  are  still 
zealously  devoting  their  talents  to  the  same 
glorious  purpose  upon  earth,  sad  cause  to  la- 
ment the  total  inefficacy  cf  their  endeavours 
— to  regret  that  they  are  sent  to  them  who 
will  not  hear,  or  who  remain  as  if  they  bad 
not  heard — to  suspect  that  if  we  do  give 
them  a  patient  hearing,  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
their  style,  their  rhetoric,  their  good  taste  ; 
but  that  when  their  eloquence  opposes  our 
corruptions,  when  their  arguments  cross  our 
inclinations,  when  their  persuasions  trench 
upon  our  passions,  or  their  remonstrances 
interfere  with  our  vanity,  we  are  insensible 
to  the  voice  of  the  charmer  ;  or  if  we  for- 
give their  piety  for  the  sake  of  their  talents^ 
we  seldom  go  further  than  forgiveness. 


CHAP   II. 

On  Providence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  deplora- 
ble state  of  mind,  than  to  live  in  a  disbelief 
of  God^s  providential    government  of   the 
world.    To  be  threatenSl  with  troubles,  and 
to  see  no  power  which  can  avert  them  ;    to 
be  surrounded  with  sorrows,  and  discern  no 
hand  which  can  redress  them  ;  to  labour  un- 
der oppression  or  calumny,  and  believe  there    ; 
is  no  friend  to  relieve,  and  no  iudge  to  vindi- 
cate  us  ;  to  live  in  a  world,  of  which  we  bo    ) 
lieve  its  ruler  has  abdicated  the  throne,  or    . 
delegated  the  direction  lo  chance  ;  to  sut* 
pect  that  he  has  made  over  the  triumph  to   j 
injustice,  and  the  victory  to  impiety  ;  to  sap-    | 
pose  that  we  are  abandoned   to  the  casuaU 
ties  of  nature,  and  the  domination  of  wick*    ■ 
edness  ;    to  behold  the  earth  a  scene  of  dis*    ■ 
order,  with  no  supenntcndent  to  regulate  it^  ] 
to  hear  the  storms  beating,  and  see  the  teiii-   '■ 
pests  spreading  desolation   around,  with  no   j 
influence  to  direct,  and  no  wisdom  to  con*  .j 


trol  them  :  all  this  would  render  human  lifiii  0; 
Even  a  heathen,  in  one  of  those  glimpsMOK 


a    burden    intolerable    to    human  feeliogw 


illumination  which  thev  seemed  occasionalbr . 
to  catch,  could  «,say,  it  would  not  be  teariX.  ^ 
while  lo  live  in  a  world  which  was  not  gom':^ 
erned  by  Providence.  ^   . 

But,  as  soon  as  we  clearly  discern  tbemiaf|] 
which  appoints,  and  the  hand  which  gtiverM  i 
all  events,  we  begin  to  see  our  way  throoipi- 
thcm  :  as  soon  as  we  are  brought  to  rccof- 
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Dize  God*t  ftQtbority,  and  to  confide  in  his 
goodness,  we  can  say  to  our  unruly  hearts, 
what  he  said  to    the  tempestuous    waves, 
Ptace^  be  still.    Though  all  is  perplexity, 
we  know  who  can  reduce  confusion  into  or- 
der :  once  assured  of  the  protection  of  the 
Soprefne  Intelligence,  we  shall  possess  our 
souls  in  patience,  and  resign  our  will  with 
rabmission.     As  soon  as  Uiis  conviction  is 
fttUy  established,  we  become  persuaded  that 
1  being  of  infinite  love  would  never  have 
placed  us  in  a  scene  beset  with  so  many  tri- 
lls, and  exposed  to  so  many  dangers,  had  he 
Bot  intended  them  as  necessary  materials  by 
which,  under  his  guidance,  we  are  to  work 
out  oar  future  happiness ; — as  so  many  warn- 
ings not  to  set  up  our  rest  here  ;  —as  so  ma- 
ny incentives  to  draw  us  on  in  pursuit  of 
that  better  state  to  which  eternal  mercy  is 
oonducting  ns  through  this  thorny  way. 

To  keep  God  habitually  in   view,  as  the 

cad  of  all  our  aims,  and  the  disposer  of  all 

crenii — to  see  him  in  all  our  comforts,   to 

admire  the  benignity  with  which  he  imparts 

tfaeoi — to  adore  the  same  substantial,  though 

Ira  obvious  mercy,  in  our  afflictions — to  ac- 

kmriedge  at  once  the  unwillingness  with 

wbich  he  dispenses  our  trials,  and  the  neces- 

Af  of  our  suffering  them — to  view  him  in 

UiboaBties  of  creation,  with  a  love  which 

nflto every  creature  pleasant^ to   regard 

hWft in \us  providential  direction  with  a  con- 

fi^ttweirtmch  makes  every  hardship  support- 

•We— to  observe  the  subserviency  of  events 

tobsfteroal  purposes  :  all  this  solves  diffi- 

co/ties  otherwise  insuperable,  vindicates  the 

drvioe  conduct,  composes   the    intractable 

punoos,    settles  the    wavering  faith,   and 

qoickeos  the  too  reluctant  gratitude. 

The  fabled  charioteer,   who  usurped  his 


fected  by  an  inferior  agency.  We  some- 
times speak  as  if  we  a<«signcd  the  govern- 
ment or  the  world  to  two  distinct  beings  : 
whatever  is  awful  onlv,  and  out  of  the  com- 
mon  course,  we  ascribe  to  God,  as  revolu- 
tions, volcanoes,  earthquakes.  We  think 
the  dial  of  Ahaz  going  backivard,  the  sun 
stationary  on  Gibeon,  marvels  worthy  of 
Omnipotence  :  but  when  we  stop  here,  it  is 
not  virtually  saying,  that  to  maintain  invari- 
able order,  unbroken  regularity,  perpetual 
uniformity,  and  systematic  beauty  in  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  does  not  exhibit 
equally  striking  proofs  of  infinite  superin- 
tendence. 

Many  seem  to  ascnbe  to  chance  the  com- 
mon circumstances  of  life,  as  if  they  thought 
it  would  be  an  affront  to  the  Almighty  to  re- 
fer them  to  him  ;  as  if  it  were  unbecoming 
his  dignity  to  order  the  affairs  of  beings 
whom  he  thought  it  no  derogation  of  that 
dignity  to  create.  It  looks  as  if,  while  wo 
were  obliged  to  him  for  making  us,  we  would 
not  wish  to  encumber  him  with  the  care  of 
us.  But  the  gracious  Father  of  the  univer- 
sal family  thinks  it  no  dishonour  to  watch 
over  the  concerns,  to  supply  the  wants,  and 
dispose  the  lot  of  creatures  who  owe  their 
existence  to  his  power,  and  their  redemp- 
tion to  his  mercy.  He  did  not  create  his  ra- 
tional subjects  in  order  to  neglect  them,  or  to 
turn  them  over  to  another,  a  capricious,  an 
imas^inary  power. 

We  do' not  it  is  true,  so  much  arraign  his 
general  providence,  as  his  particular  ap- 
pointments. We  will  allow  the  world  to  be 
nominally  his,  if  he  will  allow  us  our  opinion 
in  respect  to  his  management  of  certain 
parts  of  it.  Now,  that  he  should  not  put 
forth  the   same  specific   energy  individually 


fiAer'e  empire  for  a  day,  is  not  more  ilius- '  to  direct  as  to  create,  is  supposmg  an  anoma- 


tntive  of  <Aetr  presumption,  who,  virtually 
tMching  the  reins  of  government  from 
God,  would  involve  the  earth  in  confusion 


ly  in  the  character  of  the  all-perfect  God. — 
Whatever  was  his  design  in  the  formation  of 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  the  same  rca- 


I  ad  rain,  than  the  denial  which  the  ambitious  I  son  would,  beyond  a  doubt,  influence  him  in 
applicant  received  to  his  mad  request,  is  ap- 1  their  superintenilence  and  preservation. — 
meMe  to  the  goodness  of  God  m  refusing]  David,  in  describing  the  simple  grandeur  of 
•delegate  his  power  to  his  creatures  :  .A/y  j  omnipotent  benignity,  sets  us  a  beautiful  pat- 
ikevery  tendemest  I  thoio  in  dtnyins\icTn.  He  does  not  represent  the  belief  of 
•rmotft  a  pelUion^  is  the  surest  proof  that  \  God's  providential  care  as  an  effort,  but  de- 
i^mituieed  thy  faJUier.  |  scribes  our  continual  sustenance  as  the  nc- 

Sondt  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  we :  cessary  unlaboured  effect  of  infinite  power 
iMcjr  hare  a  definite  sense.  But  we  often  and  goodness.  He.  opeMtk  his  hand^  and 
iMej  it  QDJustly;  for  familiarity  alone  can-  filleth  all  thinscs  Hvins;'  with  plenteoiuness  ; 
^^  pre  meaning  to  what  is  in  itself  unin- 1  thus  making  our  blessings  rather,  as  it  were, 
~  ^le.  Thus  many  words,  without  any  |  a  result  than  an  operation. 
nniate  and  precise  meaning,  pass  cur- 1  And  as  we  are  not  under  the  divided  con- 
io  common  discourse.  Some  talk  of,  trol  of  a  greater  and  a  subordinate  power,  so 
1  chimerical  beings,  nature,  fate,chance, !  neither  are  we,  as  tlie  Persian  mythology 
•ecessity,  as  positively  as  if  they  had  a  teaches,  the  subjects  of  two  equal  beings, 
esittence,  and  of  almighty  power  and  !  each  of  whom  distributes  respectively  good 


as  if  they  had  none. 
'  :ing  of  ordinary  events  as  fortuit- 
lOru  natural,  we  dispossess  Providence 


and  evil  according  to  his  peculiar  character 
and  province.  Nor  are  we  the  sport  of  the 
conflicting  atoms  of  one  school,  nor  of"  the 


half  of  bis  dominion.     We  assign  to  I  fatal    necessity  of  another.     There 


IS  one 


omnipotent,  omniscient,  perfect,  supremo 
Intelligence,  who  disposes  of  every  person 
and  of  every  thing  according  to  the  counsel 
of  his  own  infinitely  holv  will.  *  The  hel^ 
of  the  world,  while  we  talk  as  if  we  that  is  done  upon  earth,  Goddol\\  \\.  V\\m%eV^.^ 
the  keepio^  it  in  order  might  be  ef-  The  compreheDsiFs  muid,  enVi^Vvletittii  ^>5 


ftfie  credit  of  gfreat  and  avowedly  super 
<»erations,  because  we  know  not 
.  ^    tlo  dispose  of  them.    For  instance  : 
|*VliMeribe  to  him  power  and  wisdom  in  the 


in 
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Christian  faith,  discovers  the  same  harmony 
aDddesigfD  in  the  course  of  human  events,  as 
the  philosoplier  perceives  in  the  movements 
of  the  material  system. 

Without  a  thoroug^h  conviction  of  this 
most  consolatory  doctrine,  what  can  we 
make  of  the  events  which  are  now  passing 
before  our  eyes  ?  What  can  we  say  to  the 
perplexed  state  of  an  almost  desolated  world  f 
There  is  no  way  of  disentangling  the  confu 
sion  but  by  scemg  God  in  every  thing.     Not 


The  prescience  of  God  is  among  iiis  pecul- 
iarly incommunicable  attributes.  Happy  is 
it  for  us  indeed  that  it  iff  as  incommunicable, 
for  if  any  portion  of  it  were  imparted  to  us, 
how  inconceivably  would  the  distress  of  hu- 
man life  be  aggravated  !  But  if  we  allow 
his  omniscience,  we  cannot  doubt  his  Provi- 
dence. He  would  not  foresee  contingencies, 
for  which  he  could  not  provide.  His  attri- 
butes arc  in  fact  so  interwoven  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  them.     His  omniscience 


to  adore  bis    providence    as    having  some  \  foresees,  his  understanding,  which  is  infinite^ 
grand  scheme  which  he  is  carrying  on,  some  arranges,  his  sovereignty  decrees,  his  omni- 


remotc  beneficial  end  m  view,  some  unre- 
realed  design  to  accomplish,  by  means  not 


potence  executes  the  purposes  of  his  will.— 
His  wisdom  may  see  some  things  to  be  best 


only  inscrutable  but  seemingly  contradicto-   for  a  while  to  answer  certain  temporary  pur- 
ry,  is  practical  atheism.     To  contemplate  j  poses,   which  would  not  be  good  for  a  con- 
tue  events  which  distract  the  civilized  world,  >  tinuance.     AV 
the  tyranny  which  tears  up  order  and  morali 


ty  by  the  roots  ;  to  behold  the  calamities  of 


When  the  present  appomtment 
shall  have  answered  the  end  to  which  it  was 
determined,  a  new  one,   to  which  that  was 


some,  the  crimes  of  others— such  blackness  preparatory,  takes  place.  The  two  arrange- 
^tbering  over  the  heads  of  some  countries,  ments  may  appear  to  us  not  to  bo  of  a  piece, 
sach  tempests  bursting  over  those  of  others  to  be  even  contradictory  ;  while  yet  this  de- 
•— these  scenes  must  subvert  the  faith,  must  termination  and  this  succession  are  perfectly 
extinguish  the  hope,  of  all  who  do  not  firmlv  consistent  in  the  mind  of  a  being  who  sees 
believe  that  the  same  power  which  *  stillcth  all  things  at  once,  and  calls  thin^  that  are 


the  raging  of  the  sea  and  the  noise  of  the 
waves,'  can  in  his  own  good  time  also  still 


not  as  though  they  were.     God's  views  of  sdl 
men  and   all  events  tliroughout   all  ages,   is 


ikemadnens  of  the  people;  will  in   his  ap- jone  clcnr,  distinct,  simultaneous  view.     Tn- 
pointed  season  enable  us  to  say,  *  And  where  '  finite  knowledge  takes  in  present,  past,  and 


IS  the  fury  of  the  oppressor  ?'  Fie  may,  and 
we  know  not  how  soon,  enable  us  to  ask, 
'  Where  is  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to 
tremble— that  did  shake  kingdoms — that 
made  the  world  as  a  wilderness — that  de- 
stroyed the  cities  thereof — that  opened   not 


future,  in  one  comprehensive  survey,  pierces 
through  all  distance  at  a  glance,  and  collects 
all  ages  into  the  focus  of  the  existing  mo- 
ment. 

Once  tlioroughly  grounded  and  established 
in  this  faith  and  sense  of  the  divine  perfec- 


the  house  of  his  prisoners?'  Yes  -disur-  tions,  we  shall  never  look  upon  any  thing  to 
ranized  as  the  state  of  the  world  appears  to  j  be  so  monstrous  or  so  minute,  so  insi^piifi- 
De,  let  us  be  assured  that  it  is  not  turned  'cant  or  so  exorbitant,  as  to  be  out  of  the 
adrift,  that  things  are  not  left  to  go  on  at  nrocincls  and  control  of  eternal  Providence, 
random.  Though  the  people  arc  rebrllious,  We  shall  nevor  reduce,  if  the  allusion  may 
the  Sovereign  has  not  renounced  his  dornin- 1  be  forgiven,  the  powers  of  omnipotence  to  a 
ion  over  them.  The  most  oppressive  and  level  ivilh  that  of  some  Indian  rajah  who  has 
destructive  agents  are  his  mysterious  minis- '  a  territory  too  unwieldy  for  his  management, 
ters ;  they  are  carrying  on,  though  uncon-  j  or  of  an  emperor  of  China  who  has  more 
sciously,  his  universal  plan — a  plan,  which  !  suhjoots  than  one  monarch  can  govern, 
though  complicated  is"  consiHteiit ;  though  ■  VVc  ask  whv  evil  rulers  are  permitted  ?— 
apparently  disorderly  will  be  found  finally  ;  We  answer,  though  rather  mechanically, onr 
harmonious.  own  question,  by  acknowlede^ing  that  they 

In  some  pieces  of  mechanism  we  have  ob-  {  are  the  appointed  scourges  of  divine  displea- 
served  difierent  arti.sts  employed  in  different ;  sure  Yet  God  does  not  delegate  his  mUhoT' 
branches  of  the  same  machinery  :  in  this  di-  { i7v  to  the  oppressor,  though  he  employs  bioi 
vision  of  labour,  each  man  f>erforms  his  allot-  '  as  his  instrument  of  correction  :  he  stilf  keeps 
ted  portion,  in  utter  ignorance  perhaps,  not  the  reins  in  his  own  hand  And  besides  that 
only  of  the  portions  assigned  to  the  others, ;  an  offending  world  stood  in  need  of  the  chas* 
but  also  of  the  ultimate  application  of  his  own.  I  tiscmont,  these  black  instruments  who  are 
Busy  in  executing  his  single  pin,  or  spring,  thus  allowed  to  ravage  the  earth,  may  be,  in 
or  wheel,  it  is  no  part  of  his  concern  to  un- '  the  scheme  of  Providence,  unintentionally 
derstand  the  work  assigned  to  others,  still '  preparing  the  elements  of  moral  beauty, 
less  to  comprehend  the  scheme  of  the  master. !  When  divine  displeasure  has  made  barren  a 
But  though  the  workman  is  ignorant  how  the  j  fruitful  land  *•  for  the  wickedness  of  then 
whole  is  to  be  arranged,  tlie  machine  would  that  dwell  therein,'  the  ploughshare  and  €bm 
have  been  incomplete  without  his  secminisriy  harrow,  which  are  sent  to  tear  up  the  an* 
inconsiderable  contribution.  In  the  mean  productive  soil,  know  not  that  they  are  pro- 
time,  the  master  unites,  by  apt  junctures  and  viding  for  the  hand  of  the  sower,  who  is  fiol- 
articulations,  parts  which  were  not  known  to  i  lowing  their  rude  traces  in  order  to  scatter 
be  susceptible  of  connexion  '^  combines  the   the  sc^s  of  future  riches  and  fertility. 


separate  divisions  without  difficulty,  because 
the  several  workmen  have  only  been  individ- 
ually helping  to  accomplish  the  original  plan 
which  had  previously  existed  in  his  inventive 
mind. 


Or  take  the  conflagration  of  a  towD«— 
They  whose  houses  are  burnt,  are  objecta  of 
our  tenderest  commisseration.  The  scene, 
if  we  beheld  it,  would  alike  excite  our  ter- 
ror and  oar  pity.    Bat,  after  we  have  moam- 
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el  over  the  devastation,  and  seen  that  deB- 
pair  is  fruitless,  at  leogth  necessity  impels  to 
indiistr}- ;  we  sec  a  oew  and  fairer  order  of 
tilings  arise;    the  conrenieoce,  symmetry, 
aad  beauty  which  spring  out   of  the  ashes 
nake  u«  eventually  not  only  cease  to  regret 
tbe  deformity  and  unsightliness  to  which  they 
have  succeeded,  but  almost  reconcile  us  to 
the  calamity  which  has  led  to  the  improve- 
ment. 

Often  have  the  earthquake,  the  hurricane, 
tbe  bolt  of  heaven,  kindling  and  throwing 
brand  wide  its  baleful  light  on  this  earthlv 
itife,  realized  in  their  ultimate  effects  this 
inage  And  we  are  reminded  of  a  future 
Seneral  conflagration,  *  when  the  elements 
■ball  meit  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth  it- 
letf  shall  be  burned  up,'  which  is  to  prove 
ooly  the  signal  and  the  preparatory  scene 
fat  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  wherein 
dweUetb  righteousness.  Let  us,  in  every 
ibge  leading  to  this  final  '  restitution  of  all 
thio^,*  wait  with  patience  for  its  sure  com- 
pletmo.  Let  us,  in  the  mean  time,  give  ere 
lit  to  tbe  great  Author  of  the  book  >f  Fate 
far  the  consistency  of  its  catastrophe ! 

When  we  peruse  the  compositions  of  a  hu- 

MBiothor,  we  look  for  unitv  and  consisten- 

cjinhii  whole  plan  ;  wc  expect  connexion 

an  rebtion   between  its  several  parts,  and 

I    tiemireness  in  the  general  combination. 

^eutiolso  much  delighted  with  a  fine  pas- 

9tftmAkniSL\\y  introduced,  a  short  episode, 

oiviiclk we  discern  at  once  the  rise  and  the 

MiauMftakein  all  the  incidents  and  beau- 

te  It  a  single  glance,  as  we  are  with  the 

JBi%iiieBt  which  discovers  itself  in  the  d is 

tRMtioo  of  the  whole  ivork,   and  the  skill, 

■Dtwitboot  difficulty  discerned,  which  ar 

iHgec,  connects,  and.  as  it  were,  links  to- 

fMoR'  the  several  divisions      Yet  do  we  not 

■Betimes  presume  to  insinuate  as  if  the 

■Mt  Author  of  all  created  nature  cannot  re- 

■ee  tbe  complexity  of  its  parts  into  one 

'  tent  whole?    Do   we  not  intimate  ub- 

as  if  there   were   no  concert,  no 

yeeinent  in    the  works  of  the  Almip^hty 

wmd?  Do  not  the  same  persons  who  can 

■nk  io  raptures  of  a  perfect  poem,  a  per- 

■el  tcfaeme  of  reasoning,  a  perfect  plan  in 

Mbitecture,  yet  presume  to  suspect  that  the 

of  the  universe  are  carried  on  with 

i system,  and  on  a  more  imperfect  design, 

the  rude  sketches  of  a  frail  creature, 

be  is  crushed  before  the  moth  ? 

BqI  if  we  go  so  far  as  to  leave  to  God  the 

of  the  natural  world,  because  we 

Dot  well,   after  all,  to  whom  else   to 

it  its  management,  yet   we  frequently 

Uctle  scruple  to  take  the  government 

moral  world  into  our  own  hands.     If 

Dt  to  his  ruling  matter,  we  reluc- 

alk»w  that  he  governs  mind.     We  rea- 

if  we  suspected   that  the  passions  of 

I  lay  beyond  his  control,  and  that  their  vi- 

hKwe  overturned  his  dominion      But  we 

parlicalarlv  call  to  mind  what  is  the 

Uf  laiiguage  of'our  lips,  not  only  that  Hi» 
k  *  tbe  kingdom,'  but  that  tbe  '  power'  is 
fti  source,  and  ^  the  glory'  the  result  of  his 
iiauiiatration.    He  does  not,  it  is  true,  by 


an  arbitrary  compulsion  of  men's  minds,  rob 
them  of  that  freedom  by  which  they  offend 
him,  nor  by  a  force  on  their  liberty,  prevent 
those  sins  and  follies  which,  if  he  arbitrarily 
hindered,  he  would  convert  rational  being^ 
into  mechanical  ones ;  but  he  turns  their 
sins  and  follies  to  such  uses,  that  while  by 
the  voluntary  commission  of  them  they  are 
bringing  down  destruction  on  their  own 
heads,  they  are  not  impeding  bis  purposes. 

Nor  does  Providence,  in  his  wide  arrange- 
ments, exclude  the  operation  of  subordinate 
causes  and  motives,  but  allows  them  to  assist 
the  greater,  and  thereby  to  work  his  will ; 
as  subalterns  in  the  battle  contribute  sever- 
ally their  share  to  the  victory,  while,  like 
those  inferior  causes,  they  are  compelled  to 
keep  their  ranks,  and  not  to  aspire  to  the 
command.  As  we  have  a  liigher  end,  we 
must  have  a  Supreme  direction  to  our  aims. 
Yet  a  lower  end  is  sometimes  made  a  means 
to  a  higher,  and  assists  its  object  without 
usurpins^  its  place.  Some  who  begin  by  ab- 
staining from  evil,or  set  about  doing  good  from 
a  principle  not  entirely  pure,  are  graciously 
led  to  the  principle  by  doing  or  forbearing 
tlie  action;  and  are  finally  landed  at  the 
higher  point,  from  beginnings  far  below  those 
at  which  we  might  rashly  have  asserted  they 
could  only  set  out  with  any  hope  of  success. 

Though  this  may  not  very  frequently  oc* 
cur,  yet  as  it  is  by  means  God  works,  rather 
than  by  miracles ;  and  as  the  world  does  not 
overflow  with  real  piety,  what  a  chaos,  would 
this  earth  become,  if  God  did  not  permit  in- 
ferior motives  to  operate  to  a  certain  degree 
for  the  general  good  !  Many  whom  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  charity  cannot  induce  us  to 
believe  that  they  are  acting  from  the  purest 
principles,  are  yet  contributing  to  the  com- 
fort and  good  order  of  society.  Though 
hhey  are  sober  only  from  a  regard  to  their 
i  health,  et  their  temperance  affords  a  good 
lexuniple;  though  thev  are  prudent  from  no 
hitflier  motive  than  the  love  of  money,  yet 
their  frugality  keeps  them  within  the  same 
bounds  as  if  they  were  influenced  by  a  bet- 
ter motive ;  though  they  may  be  liberal  only 
to  raise  their  reputation,  yet  their  liberality 
feeds  the  hungry  :  though  they  are  public- 
spirited  merely  from  ambition,  yet  their  pat- 
riotism, by  routing  the  spirit  of  tbecountry, 
saves  it.  If  such  right  actions,  performed 
from  such  low  motives,  can  look  for  no  fu- 
ture retribution  ; — if,  being  i^one  without  re- 
ference to  the  highest  end,  they  do  not  ad- 
vance the  eternal  interests  of  the  doer,  nor 
the  glory  of  God,  they  are  yet  his  instru- 
ments for  promoting  the  good  of  others,  both 
by  utility  and  example.  On  this  ground  we 
may  he  thankful  that  there  is  so  much  refine- 
ment, generosity,  and  politeness  among  the 
higher  orders  of  societVi  while  we  confess 
that,  tear  awav  the  action  from  its  motive, 
sunder  the  virtue  from  its  legitimate  refer- 
ence, the  act  and  the  virtue  lose  their  present 
character  and  their  ultimate  reward. 

The  means  by  which  an  infinitely  wise 
God  o^en  promotes  the  most  important  plaos^ 
are  apt  illustrations  of  the  blindness  and  ob- 
liquity of  man's  judgment.    May  we  be  al- 
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lowed  to  offer  an  instaoce  or  two,  in  which 
hnman  wisdom  woald  probably  have  taken  a 
course,  in  the  api>ointmeDt  of  instrumeot^j 
and  events,  directly  opposite  to  that  pursued 
by  infinite  wisdom  ?  What  eartlily  juiig'e,  if 
he  bad  been  questioned  as  to  means  Ukely  to 
produce  one  of  the  stron^o^t  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  to  unbelievers,  but 
would  have  named  an  agreement  between 
Jews  and  Christians,  as  its  fullest  corrobora- 
tion P  If  we  ourselves  had  an  important 
cause  depending — for  mstance,  the  ascertain- 
ing our  rig-ht  to  a  litigated  estate ; — If  the 
success  of  the  trial  depended  on  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  witnesses,  and  on  the  authenticity  of 
our  titled  deeds,  whose  testimony  should  we 
endeavour  to  obtain ;  into  whose  hands 
should  we  wish  ourselves  to  be  committed  ? 
According  to  all  human  prudence  should  we 
not  desire  witnesses  who  had  no  known  hos- 
tility to  us ;  should  we  not  object  to  a  jury  of 
ayowed  enemies;  and  should  we  not  refuse 
to  lodge  our  records  in  the  hands  of  our  oppo- 
nents? 

But  His  wisdom,  in  whose  sight  ours  is 
folly,  has  seen  fit  to  make  one  of  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
depend  on  the  living  miracle  of  the  enmity 
of  the  Jews ;  '  to  them  also  were  committed 
the  oracles  of  God,'  so  that  to  both  their  an- 
cient testimony  and  their  present  opposition 
we  are  to  look  for  the  most  striking  proofs  of  | 
a  religion  ttiey  hold  with  perpetual  hatred. 
And  now  that  Christianity  is  actually  made 
to  stand  upon  such  evidence,  what  test  can 
be  more  satisfactory  f  Reason  itself  owns  its 
validity ;  for  what  collusion  can  now  be 
charged  upon  the  concurrent  witnesses  of 
Christianity,  when  each  party  m  court  is 
decidedly  at  variance  with  the  other.'  Who 
can  rationally  question  the  strength  of  that 
title  which  is  contained  in  their  genuine  ar- 
cbires — that  evidence  resulting  from  their 
hereditary  denial  of  facts,  of  which  they  per- 
sist to  reverence  the  predictions?  Where 
can  we  more  confidently  look  for  the  truth 
of  a  religion  they  detest,  than  to  the  verifica- 
tion conferred  on  it  by  their  original  history, 
their  irreversible  antipathy,  their  actual  con- 
dition, and  existing  character.' 

To  venture  anottier  specimen.     If  toi;  had 

S resumed  to  point  out  instruments  for  the 
estruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  should  proba- 
bly have  thought  none  so  appropriate  as  Con- 
stantino ;  we  might  have  supposed  the  first ; 
christian  emperor  would  have  been  the  fit- 
test avenger  of  the  Redeemer's  blood.  Om- 
niscience selected  for  the  awful  retribution  a 
pagan  prince,  a  virtuous  one  it  is  true,  but 
one  who  seems  to  have  no  personal  interest 
in  the  business,  one  to  whom  Jews  and 
Christians,  as  such,  were  alike  indifferent. 
While  this  utter  desolation  was  the  obvious 
accomplishment  of  a  prophecy,  which  was  to 
be  a  lasting  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  re- 
ligion, the  choice  of  the  destroyer  was  one  of 
those  *  secret  things  which  belong  to  God,' 
and  is  only  to  be  alleged  as  a  proof  that  *  bis 
ways  are  not  our  ways.' 

We  will  advert  to  another  event,  the  most 
impartant   since   the  incarnation   of  him 


whose  pure  worship  it  has  restored— the  re- 
formation.   This  occurrence  is  a  peculiar- 
ly striking  instance  of  our  ignorance  of  the 
operations  of  supreme  wisdom,  and  of  the 
means  which,  to  our  short  sight,  seem  fit  or 
unfit  for  ihe  accomplLshment  of  his  purposes. 
It"  ever  the  hand  of  Providence  was  con- 
spicuous as  the  meridian  sun,  it  was  so  in 
this  mighty  work — it  was  so  in  the  selection 
of  apparently  discordant  instruments— it  was 
.so,  in  over- ruling  the  designs  of  some,  to 'a 
purpose  opposite  to  their  intention,  in  mak- 
ing the  errors  of  others  contribute  to  the  gen- 
eral end.     If  this  grand  scheme  had  been 
exposed  to  our  review  for  advice,  if  we  had 
been  consulted  in  its  formation  and  its  pro- 
gress,  how  should  we  have  criticised   both 
the   plan  and  its  conductors  ?    How   should 
we  have  censured  some  of  the  agents  as  in- 
adequate, condemned  others  as  ill  chosen, 
rejected  one  as  unsuited,  another  as  injuri- 
ous !    One  critic  would   have  insisted  that 
the  vehemence  of  Luther  would  mar  any 
enterprise  it  might  mean  to  advance ;  tliat 
so  impetuous  a  projector  would  inevitably 
obstruct  the  establishment  of  a  religion  of 
meekness.      Another  would  have  pronoun- 
ced, that  among  the  human  faculties,  wit 
was,  of  all  others,   the  least  likely  to  assist 
the  cause  of  piety  ;  yet  did  Erasmus,  by  his 
excjuisite  satires  on  the  ignorance  and  super- 
stition of  the  priests,  as  completely  contra- 
dict this  opinion,  as  Luther,   by   his  magna- 
nimity and  heroic  perseverance,  triumphant- 
ly overturned  the   other.     This  inconsider- 
ate, blustering  Henry,  the  human  counsel- 
lor would  have  said,  will  ruin  the  cauf^e,  by- 
uniting  his  hostility   to  the  reformers,  with 
his  inconsistent  resistance  to  the  papal  pow- 
er ;  and  yet  this  cause,  liis  very  perverseness 
contributed  to  promote.      Another  censor 
would  have  been  quite  certain  that  the  timid 
policy  and  cautious  feeling  of  Charles  the 
Wise  would  infallibly  obstruct  those  meas- 
ures which  they  wereactuallv  tending  to  ad- 
vance.    Who  among  us,  if  fiis  opinion  had 
been  asked,  would   not   have  fixed  on   the 
pontiff  of   Rome    and    the  emperor  of  the 
Turks,  as  the  two  last  human  beings  to  be 
selected  for  promoting  the  reformed  religion .' 
Who  would  have  ventured  to  assert  that  the 
money  raised  by  indulgences,   through  the 
profligate  venality  of  Leo,  for  building  SL 
Peter's   in  his  own  metropolis,  was  actually 
laying  the  foundation  of  every   protestant 
church,    in    Britain— in     Europe — in     the 
world  ?     Who  could  have  predicted,  that  the 
Imperial  Mussulman,  in  banishing  learning 
from  his  dominions,  was  preparing,  as  if  by 
concert,  an  overwhelming  antagonist  to  tliA 
sottish  ignorance  of  the  monks  r     All  these 
things,  separately  considered,  we,  in  our  cap* 
tious  wisdom,  should  have  pronounced  cal- 
culated to  produce  effects  directly  contrary 
to  the  actual  result ;  yet  these  ingredients, 
which  had  no  natural  affinity,  amalgamated 
bv  the  Almighty  hand,  were  made  to  accom- 
plish one  of  the  most  important  works  thid: 
infinite  wisdom,  working  by  human  meanty 
has  ever  effected. 
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CHAP.  III.  I     If  we  took  God  into  Ibe  account,  \7C  should 

,,       ,.     ,  !>  .1^     .    .  .       j-n        J  'feel   thai,  as  rational  8ubjet-ts   of  his  moral 

l^racUcal  wu  of  the  doctrine  of  Providence,   gyveniinenf,  we  are  bound  to  submit  to  it : 

We  do  not  sufficiently  make  the  doctrine  ,  we  should  not  indulge  discontent  and  resent- 

of  Providence  a  practical  doctrine.— That  i  nient  at  events  which  we  should  then  allow 

the  present  dark  dispensations  which   afflict :  were  either  by  his  appoiutmcnt  or  permis- 

the  eartii   are  indications  of  Alnitghtv  dis- ;  sion,  as  we  now  acknowledge  in  llie  more 

pleasure  few   dispute;  but  having  admitted  |  extraordinary  cases.    But  how  few  are  there 

\Ue  gcueral  fact,  who  almost  does  not  ascribe  '  who  think  themselves  obliged  to  endure  with- 

the  cause  of  otfonce  to  others  ?     How  few  ;  out  repining,  the  etfccis  of  accident,  or  the 

coofiidcr  themselves  as  awfully  contributing  provocatious  of  men  ^    and   this   is  because 

to  draw  down  the  visitation  !     We  look  with  '  they  sec  only   the  proximate  cause,  and  do 

an  exclusive  eye  to  the  abandoned  and  the   not  perceive  that  God  is  the  grand  efficient. 

avowedly    prolligatc,  and  ascribe  the  whole  '  In  our  difficulties,  if  the  sense  of  his  presence 

weiffht  of  the  divine  indignation  to  their  mis-   were  as  strongly  impressed  upon  us  as  the 

deeds.    But  we  forget  that,  when  a  sudden   trial  is  powcrfullv   felt,  it  would  make  the 

tempest  threatened   destruction  to  the  ship   heart  strong,  and  render  the  temptation  fee* 

5Qiiig  to  Tarshish,  in  which  there  was  only  i  ble.     Nor  would  it  only  strengthen  us  under 
00^  who  feared  God,   those  who  inquired  ;  temptation,   but  sustain  us  under  affliction; 
into  the  cause  of  the  storm,  found  kim  to  be  we  should  become  both  humble  by  corrcc- 
tbe  very  man.     The  cause  of  tlie   present  \  tion,  and  patient  under  it ;  we  should  be 
desolating  storm,  as  a  pious  divine  observed  >  grateful  in  prosperity,  without  being  elated 
of  that  which  darkened  his  day,  may  as  proh-  ^  by  it.     A  deep  conviction  of  God's  authori- 
abh  be  the  offences  of  professing  christians, :  ty  over  us  and  his  property  in  us,  would  also 
IS  the  presumptuous  sins  of  the  bolder  trans- 1  make  us  kind  to  others  as  an  acknowledg- 
STBsor.     This   apprehension  should   set  us  ;  ment  tliat    all  is  his.     The  very  heathen  en- 
aU  00  searching  our  hearts,  for  we  cannot '  tertained    some    sense    of  his  sovereignty  ; 
repent  of  the  evil  of  which  we  are  not  con   *  they  acknowledged  at  least  their  victories  to 
II    scKRtt.     It  should    put  us  upon   watclting  ;  proceed  from  him,  when  they  dedicated  their 
^aiait  negligence  ;  it  should  set  us  upon  ;  spoils  to  the  deliverer, 

duUnttiUQg  a  false  security,  upon  examining  i      If  we  maintained  this  constant  sense  of  his 

into  tbe  {round  of  our  confidence.     No  de-  '  providential  government,  we  should  be  more 

pcndence  on  the  goodness  of  our  spiritual  I  instant  in  prayer,  we  should  more  fervently 

cooditJoD,  no  trust  in  our  exactness  in  some  i  supplicate  him  in  our  distresses,  and   more 

peniiiar  duties,  no  fancied  superiority  of  our-  i  devoutly  adore  him  for  his  mercies.     The  re- 

•rffes,  to  others,   no  exemption  from  gro«-s  cognition  of  his  sovereigniv  infers  the  duty 

ud  palpable  disorders,  should  soothe  us  into  j  of  prayer  to  him,  of  implicit  trust  in  him,  of 

s  belief  that  we  have  no  concern  in  the  visit- 1  unqualified  submission  to  him  ;  for  the  same 

sUioo.    Throwin?  off  their  own  guilt  upon   argument  which  proves,  that  he  should  gOT- 

flCben  was  the  second  sin  of  the  first  offend     ern,  makes  it  right  that  we  should  obey  ;  and 

CB.  the  avowal  of  that  obedience  is  alike  consis- 

Aoother  practical  use  of  the  doctrine  of ;  tent  with  the  character  of  the  subject,  and 

Pmridence  is.  to  enable  us  to  maintain  a !  the  claims  of  the  sovei*eign.      Thus  used, 

cniposed   frame  of  spirit  under  his  ordinary  !  there   is  no  consolation  to  an  afflicted  world 

diipensations.      If  we  kept   up  a  sense  of  i  like  that  which  is  derived   from  the  position 

Cod's  agency  in  common  as  well  as  in  extra- '  contained  in  the  proclamation  of  the  imperial 

■riioary  occurrences — if   we  were  practi-  I  penitent  of  Babylon,   *  tliat  the  most  High 

ClUj  persuaded  that  nothing  ha|)pens  but  by  j  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men  ;'   that  he  rul- 

iivioe  appointment,  it  might  still  those  flue- 1  eth  not  by  an  arbitrary  will,   but,  to  borrow 

iHtiofU  of  mind,  quiet   those  uncertainties   the  emphatic  language  of  the  Apocalypse, 

rf  temper,  conquer  that  unreasonable  exal- 1  by  the  perfections  of  the  mind  that  hath 

iMion  or  depression,  which  arise  from  our  j  wisdom. 

HC  habitually  reflecting  that  all  things  arc  ;  But,  as  we  seem  virtually  to  divide  the  af- 
^dermined  in  number,  or  weight,  or  meas-  i  fairs  of  the  world  into  two  portions,  we  talk 
tn,  by  infinite  love.  If  we  acted  under  the  I  as  if  we  did  not  think  certain  ordinary  trials 
ibD  conviction  that  He  who  first  set  the  considerable  enough  to  come  from  God,  nor 
Mrid  in  motion  governs  every  creature  in  it  I  of  course  to  require  that  we  should  meet 
we  do  not  take  our  place  upon  that  I  them  with  temper.  Under  these,  therefore, 
in  space,  or  that  period  in  time,  which  |  we  make  ourselves  what  amends  we  can  for 
wechnse,  bat  where  and  when  He  pleases  ; .  the  vexation  of  trials  more  severe,  by  indul- 
IhttK  is  be  who  *ordereth  the  bounds  of  our  1  ging  frotfulnrss,  secure  of  impunity.  But 
Wntation,  and  fixeth  our  lot  in  life,'  we  |  let  us  he  assured  of  these  two  things,  if  it  be 
ikoakt  not  only  contemplate  with  sober  awe  [  a  trial  at  all  it  comes  from  God,  if  it  disturb 


te  strange  events  of  the  age  in  which  we 
■if  be  living,  but  cheerfully  submit  to  our 
■iifidual  difficulties,  as  arising  from  the 
■Me  predisposition  of  causes.  Our  neglec- 
tiif  to  cultivate  this  train  of  thought  may 
leeoant  for  those  murmurs  which  arise  in 


our  peace,  however  trivial  in  itself,  it  is  not 
small  to  us,  and  therefore  claims  submission. 
It  is  worth  our  observation  that  they  who 
are  ready  to  quarrel  with  Omnipotence  for 
the  infliction  of  pain  and  suffering,  poverty 
and  distress,  seldom  arraign  him  for  their  in- 


oar  hearts,  both  for  the  public  calamities  of  tellectual  or  moral  deficiences.     Most  men 
the  world,  and  the  private  vexations  of  life. '  are  better  satisfied  with  their  allotment  ot 
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capacity  thao  of  health  ;  of  virtue  than  of,  labyrinth,  we  seem  to  lose  sig'lit  of 

ricties ;  of  skill  than  of  power.     We  seldom   a(\er  having-  lost  uiir  clue,  we  are  tei 

gradgingly  compare  our  mental  endowments  suspect  that  this  operation  is  suspei 

with  those  of  others  who  are  obviously  more   that  his  agency  h?.s  ceased,  he  is 

highly  g^ifled,  while  we  are  sufficiently  for-  all  the  time  out  of  sig'lit — he  is  pro« 

ward  to  repine  at  their  superioritv  in  worldly   if  the  comparison  may  be  allowed,  I 

advantages.     Though  too  sensibly  alive  to   fabled  Arethusia,  whose  stream  hav 

the  narrower  limits  in  which  our  fortune  is  appeared  in  the  place  to  which  it  Y 

confined,  we  do  not  lament  our  severer  re-  followed  up,  is  still  making-  its  wa 

'strictions  in   the  article  of  personal  merit,  ground  ;  though  we  are  not  cureil  oi 

In  the  latter  instance  vanity  supports  as  com-  credulity,  till  we  ag^in  discover  him 

pletely  as  in  the  former  envy  disturbs  ing  forth  like  the  same  river,  which. 

Most  of  the  calamities  of  human  life  origin-   pursued   its  hidden  passage  througl 

ate  with  ourselves.     Even  sickness,  shame,   obstructiim,  rises  once  more  in  all  it< 

pain,  and  death  were  not  originally  the  inflic-  in  another  and  an  unexpected  place. 

tion  of  God.     But  out  of  many  evils,  whether  i     But  even  while  we  are   rebelling 

sent  us  by  his  immediate  hand,  or  brought  i  his  dispensations,  we  are  tuking  our 

oo  ns  by  our  own  faults,  much  eventual  good   the  economy  of  public  and  private  li 

is  educed  by  Him,   who  by  turning  our  snf-    the  economy  of  Providence  in  the  s 

fering  to  our  benefit,  repairs  by  grace  the  t ration  of  the  world-     We  govern  ou 

evils  produced  by  sin.     Without  being  the  try  by  laws  emulative  of  those   by  w 

anther  of  evil,   the  bare  suggestion  of  which   governs  his  creatures:  v^e  train  oi 

is  blasphemy,  he  converts  it  to  his  own  glory,  dren  by  probationary  discipline,  as  h 

by  causing  the  effects  of  it  to  promote  our  his  servants.     Penal' laws  in  state,  lifa 

gfood.    If  the  virtuous  suffer  from  the  crimes '  of  the  divine  Legislator,  indicate  no 

of  the  wicked,  it  is  because   their  imperfect   to  those  to  whom  they  are  proclain 

goodness    stood   in    need  of   chastisement. ,  every  man  is  at  liberty  not  to  breal 

Even  the  wicked,  who  are  suffering  by  their,  they  are  enacted   in  the   first  insta 

own  sins,  or  the  sins  of  each  other,  are  some- ;  admonition   rather   than    chastiseme 

times  brought  back  to  God  by  mutual  inju-   serve  as  much  for  prevention  as  punit 

ries,  the  sense  of  which  awakens  them  to ,  The  discipline  maintained  in  all  well  > 

compunction  for  their  own  offences.     God   families  is  intended  not  only  to  promo 

makes  use  of  the  faults  even  of  good  men  to :  virtue,  but  their  happiness.    The  int 

show  them  their  own  insufficiency,  to  abase ,  child  perceives  his  father's  motive 

them  in  their  own  eyes,  to  cure  them  of  van-   straining  him,  (ill  the  act  of  obedienc 

ity  and  self-dependence.     He  makes  use  of  ing  induced  the  habit,  and  both  having 

their  smaller  failingfs,  to  set  them   on  the   en  in  his  rebellious  will,  he  loves  the 

watch  against  great  ones  ;  of  their  imperfec-   the  more  for  the  restraint ;  on  the  othe 

tions,  to  put  them  on   their  guard   against  i  the  mismanaged  and  ruined  son  leanu 

sins  ;  of  their  faults  of  inadvertency,   to  in-  j  pise  the  father,  who  has  given  him  a 

crease  their  dread  of   such  as  are   wilful,  i  to  which  he  has  discernment  enough 

This  superinduced  vigilance  teaches  them  to  j  ceive  he  owes  the  miseries  consequei 


his  uncurbed  appetites. 

It  is  however  to  be  lamented,  th 
great  doctrine  of  God's  universaJ  si 


fear  all  the  resemblances,  and  to  shun  all  the 
approaches  to  sin.  It  is  a  salutary  fear, 
which  keeps  them  from  using  all  the  liberty 

they  have ;  it  leads  them  to  avoid  not  only  |  tendance  is  not  only  madly  denied,  or 
what  is  decidedly  wrong,  but  to  stop  short  ofjsistently  overlooked  by  one  class  o 
what  is  doubtful,  to  keep  clear  of  what  is  sus- j  but  is  foolishlv  perverted,  or  fans 
picious  ;  well  knowing  the  thin  partitions  abused  by  another.  Without  enterin 
which  separate  dangler  from  destruction.  It  the  wide  field  of  instances,  we  shall  < 
teaches  them  to  watch  the  buddings  and  ger- 
minations of  evil,  to  anticipate  the  pernicious 
fruit  in  the  opening  blossom. 

The  weakness  and  inactivity  of  our  faith 
expose  us  to  continual  distrust  When  we 
ourselves  are  idle,  we  are  disposed  to  sus- 
pect that  the  Omnipotent  is  not  at  work. — 
That  process  which  we  do  not  see,  we  are 
too  much  inclined  to  suspect  is  not  gt>ing  on. 
From  this  unhallowed  egotism,  where  we  are 
not  the  prime  movers,  we  fancy  that  all 
stands  stiu.  The  various  parts  of  the  scheme 
of  Providence  are  sometimes  connected  by 
a  thread  so  fine  as  to  elude  our  dim  sight ;  - 
but,  though  it  may  be  so  attenuated  as  to 
be  invisible,  it  is  never  broken  off.  The 
plan  is  carrying  on.  and  the  work,  perhaps, 
about  to  be  accomplished,  while  we  are  ac- 
cusing the  Great  Artificer,  as  if  he  were  ca- 
pable of  neglect,  or  liable  to  error.  But  if,  I  is  made  the  plea  for  the  indolent  def 
after  traciog  Providence  through  many  a '  of  their  own  duty ;  but  an  unwarraj 


our  remarks  to  two  that  are  the  most 
mon.  First,  the  fanciful,  frivolous  an 
familiariarity  with  which  this  supreme 
tion  and  government  are  cited  on  th< 
trivial  occasions,  and  adduced  in  a  n 
dishonourable  to  infinite  wisdom,  and 
atory  to  supreme  goodness.  The  p 
who  are  gnilty  of  this  fault  seem  not ' 
ceive,  that  it  is  not  more  foolish  and  pre 
tuous  to  deny  it  altogether  than  to  < 
that  God's  particular  Providence  will 
pose,  in  order  to  save  their  exertions, 
cuse  their  industry  For  though  Prov 
directs  and  assists  virtuous  endeavov 
never,  by  superseding  them,  encxy 
idleness,  or  justifies  presumption. 

The  highly  censurable  use  to  whiol 
others  convert  this  divine  agpency,  is, 
not  onlr  the  pretence  of  trusting  Provi 
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*  wniiiieoce  in  providcDtial  leadings  is  adopt- 1  it  an  affront  lo  conceive  of  Him  on  onowhic'i 
f>d  to  excuse  their  own  imprudence     Great  |  they  think  coiitrartt   them.    If  they  allo^r 


is  the  temerity,  when  Proridencc  is  Tirtnally 
reproached  for  the  iil  success  of  our  affiiirs, 
or  pleaded  as  an  apology  for  our  oum  wilful- 
ness, or  as  a  vindication  of  our  owa  absurdi* 
ty  in  the  failure  of  some  foolish  plan,  or  some 
irrational  pursuit.    We  have  no  right  lo  de- 
pend on  a  supernatural  interposition  to  help 
us  out  of  difliculties  into  which  we  have  been 
tUrovrn  hv  our  misconduct,  or  under  di&lrcss- 
a  into  which  we  have  been  plunged  by  our 
errors.     God,  though  he  knows  the  prayers 
which  we  m-iy  offer,  and  accepts  tiie  peni- 
tence which  we  feel,  will  not  use  liis  power 
to  correct  our  ill-piidgcd  labours,  any  other 


that  he  t^iltc?*  a  sweeping  view  of  nation<^, 
yet  they  imply  that  it  would  be  too  minute 
aji  exercise  oi  hi«  superintendence  to  inspert 
individuals.  The  tniDi  is,  as  we  intimateJ 
before,  men  arc  too  much  diH nosed  to  frairie 
their  conceptions  of  God  t>y  the  limited 
powers  and  capacities  of  human  grentncs*:. 
They  observe,  that  a  king  wlio  controls  tlie 
affairs  of  a  vast  empire  cannot  possibly  in- 
spect the  concerns  of  every  private  family, 
much  less  of  every  single  subject.  TKin 
limited  capacity  they  nnconsciouslv,  ret  ir- 
reverently, transfer  to  the  King  of  kmgs.- - 
But  as  no  concern  is  so  vast  as  to  encumber 


wisethao  by  making  us  smart  for  their  con-  i  Omnipotence,  so  none  is  toii  diminutive  fo 
(equeoces.  i  escape  the  eye  of  Omniscience.    There  is 

The  power  of  God,  as  it  is  not  an  idle,  so  j  ^o  argument  for  a  general,  but  is  also  an  ar- 
il ii  not  a  solitary  prerogative.  It  is  indeed  l  gument  for  a  particular  Providence,  unless 
an  attribute  in  constant  exercise  ;  it  is  not  |  ^e  can  prove  that  the  whole  is  not  made  u)) 
kept  for  state,  but  use ;  not  for  display,  but ,  of  parts;  that  generals  are  not  composed  of 
__j   ._  •.  •_  -_/?_•--  .    .-    *  particulars;  thatnations  are  not  compound- 

ed of  families  ;  that  societies  are  not  tbrmetl 


exercise  ;  and  as  it  is  infinite,  one  half  of 

the  concerns  of  the  universe  are  out,  ns  we 

ietiiBated  before,  suspended,  because  he  is 

Kperintendin^  the  other  half.    He  is  perpet- 

ttllT  examining  the  chronicles  of  human 

kind,  and  inspecting  the  register  of  human 

•ctioas— not  like  the  King  of  the  Palace  of 

SkmhiQ,*  because  *  he  cannot  rest,'  for  Om- 

Mcieaoe  never  slumbers    or    sleeps — nor 

like  bin  to  repair  the  wrongs  of  one  man 

vbsie  lervices  had    remained  unrequited, 

kuttkat,*  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good,' 


of  individuals ;  tliat  chains  are  not  composed 
of  links:  that  sums  are  not  made  up  of 
units ;  that  the  interests  of  a  community  do 
not  grow  out  of  the  well-being  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  interests  of  a  particular  member, 
indeed,  may  sometimes  appear  to  suffer  from 
that  which  promotes  the  ^neral  good,  yet 
he,  by  whose  law  the  individual  may  seem' to 
be  injured,  has  mesns  of  remuneration  or  of 
comfort  which  may  prevent  the  sufferer  from 


may  go  unnoticed  and  unrecom-  bein?  ultimately  a  loser.    If,  as  we  are  as- 


pmmdt  flora  the  earliest  offspiring  of  pious 
I    ibel,  (0  tbe  latest  oblation  of  faith  in  the  end 
«f  time. 


sured,  upon  Gdd*s  own  authority,  that  our 
tears  are  treasured  up  by  him,  will  not  their 
appropriate  consolations  be  also  provided? — 


Tim  riew  of  things,  and  it  is  the  view  I  Though  He  whoge^foaMeps  are  not  knowfi, 
vUcb  the  enlightened  Christian  takes,  tends  |  ina>  act  in  some  instances  in  a  manner  in- 
to onrect  his  anger  against  second  causes,  comprehensible  to  us,  yet  if  we  allow  that 
MiailbrdB  him  such  an  assurance  that  every  ^i®  tcts  wisely  and  holily  in  cases  which  we 
eeeorrence  will  be  over-ruled  b^  everlasting  do  comprehend,  we  should  give  hira  credit 
hn  for  bis  eventual  good — inspires  him  with  i°  the  obscure  and  impenetrable  case^,  for 
iKh  My  confidence  in  the  promises  of  tlie  he  can  no  more  act  contrary  to  his  attributes 
fl«pei,  that  he  acquires  a  repose  of  spirit,  io  the  one  instance  than  in  the  other. 


HI  merely  from  compelled  submission  to 
■Parity,  not  from  rational  acquiescence  in 
mAmu.  He  feelt  that  his  confirmed  belief 
p  dni  noirenal  agency  is  the  only  thing 
pti  OBO  aet  hie  heart  at  rest,  still  its  pertur- 
Mon,  moderate  its  impatience,  soothe  its 
linon,  confirm  its  faith,  preserve  its  peace, 
m,  lAeo  il  haa  suffiBred  a  momentary  suspen- 
■Mt  reetora  it* 

Vor  doei  God  exercise  his  Providence 
dkM.  either  in  tigiial  initances  of  retribu- 
in  or  in  tbe  bidifen  oonsolatione  of  the  be- 
fanr ;  bat  those  secret  stings  of  conscience 
■lioli  ^oed  and  lacerate  every  ruiltv  indi- 
4lwl  Ml  mny  criminal  porsaitp— that  larking 
leot  which  gives  the  lie  to  flattery,  and 

tbe  ooCe  of  discord  with  the  music  of 
'tint   unprompted    misery    of 

which  inftiiet  wormwood  into  his 
Hiaiiiit  pleMorea,  proceeds  finom  the  same 
|f  ■dfiitiel  inflictkNi. 

Mtmt  men  aeflm  to  admit  a  Providence  on 
anrie  which  expaada  tbeir  ideas,  but  fancy 


m 


*  Ahatoenis. — Esther,  chap.  fy. 

^'^' .  TT. 


Every  intelligent  being,  therefore,  should 
look  up  to  divine  Providence,  not  only  as  on- 
gaged  in  the  govcmmrut  and  disposal  of 
states,  but  as  exerei^ed  for  his  individiial  pro- 
tection, peace  and  comfort;— should  look 
habitually  to  Him  who  confers  favour  with- 
out claim,  and  happiness  without  merit ;  to 
him  whose  veracity  fulfils  all  the  promises 
which  his  i^oodness  has  made— to  Him  whose 
pity  commiserates  the  afflicted,  whose  bcnin- 
ty  supplies  the  indigent,  whose  long  snffering 
Dears  with  the  rebellious,  whose  love  ab- 
solves tbe  guilty,  whose  merey  in  Christ  Je- 
sus accepts  the  penitent.  Such  is  the  fulncKs 
of  that  attribute  which  we  sum  up  in  a  single 
word.  Me  goodnen  of  0*id.  It  is  this  good- 
ness which  influences  his  other  attributes  in 
our  favour,  attributes  which  would  else  ne- 
cessarily act  against  creatures  at  once  sinful 
and  impotent.  It  makes  that  wisdom  which 
sees  our  weakness  strengthen  ns,  and  that 
power  which  might  overwhelm  us,  act  for 
our  preservation.  Without  this  goodne^^ 
all  his  other  perfections  would  be  to  u%  a<«  l\%v 
I  beavfre*  o^  his  natural  rre^iticm  womVX  W. 


yf 
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tlic  31IU  were  lilolted  from  the  f 
tliey  mJKht  indeed  eiial,  but  without  thisil-  ,,  ThtjviiUbidBiie." 

luiniaaliuFaiid  clierisiiing  principle,   as  wc  ; 

tliouid  iienlicr  have  «e«i  nor  felt  tliem,  lo  to  i      Tq  desire  to  know  the  Divine  n-ill  is  li.r 
ua  Uicy  couid  not  be  said  to  6«.  p  first  duty  of  a  being  so  igiHiraiU  a«  man;  lo 

Soiuc  ChriEtianc  seem  to  tiew  the  Almign- 1  go  jeavout  lo  obey  it  is  the  mo»l  indiapensa- 
ly  as  eocircledwilb  no  attribute  but  hiitove-l  big  duty  of  a  being:  at  once  «o  corrupt  ""'' 
rai^ly.  God,  in  eslabliibing  hit  moral  j  ^^  dependent.  The  Holy  Scripture*  frc- 
govcriimeiil,  might  indeed  hBTB  acted  toW"  I  oueEiily  comprise  the  essence  of  the  Chris- 
l.y  hit  sovereiKniy  He  migrbt  have  pleaded  (j;,,,  temper  in  some  abort  apUorism,  apoatro- 
iio  other  reason  lor  our  allegiance  but  his  i  p(,e,  or  drCailion.  The  eisential  spirit  of 
abMiliilo  dominion.  He  miglit  ha? e  govern-  ,1,^  christian  life  mav  be  said  to  be  included 
ud  arbilrarily.  without  explaining  the  na-  ;„  n,is  one  brief  petitioD  of  the  Chrwtiao's 
lure  of  his  rC4|ui!>iti<>tia  He  mif;)it  havcl  p^aver,  -  tiiv  will  be  dont  :*  just  an  the 
reif(iicd  over  n«  as  a  kinp.wiihoul  endearing  ;^J5,;„jj,iji(,jng.  characteristic  of  llie  irreli- 
hiniseir  to  us  as  a  father.  He  might  harv  [  ^jr,,,,  ^^y  t,e  said  to  consist  in  fuUiming  his 
exacted  fealty,  without  the  offer  of  retnn-:(,„„  ^j||. 

■icratinn.  luelead  of  this,  while  he  main-  ■[•iipre  i%  a  haughty  spirit  which,  though  it 
tiiinn  hi*  entire  liHelo  our  obedieooe,  hemit-  ^jh  nut  complain,  does  not  care  to  submil. 
itratcit  llie  austerity  of  command  by  Ibe  invi- 1  j^  arrogal-'.B  toitself  the  dignity  of  enduring, 
lutionsof  his  kinciness,  and  soltens  the  rigour  I  ^;(l^„ta„j  claim  to  the  meekuest  of  yicld- 
of  authority  by  llie  niiurement  of  his  prom  j  jng_  Hj  sileoce  is  sliibbomne»,  its  fbrti- 
ises.  In  holding  out  menaces  to  deter  ua  ]  ^^^^  j,  p,^jp .  ,(,  calmneaa  is  apathj  wilh- 
froiniliiobedience,  he  balances  them  with  the  nut.  and  diiiconlent  within  In  sncbchar- 
«llvri?d  plenitude  of  our  own  felicity,  and  meters,  it  is  not  bo  much  the  will  of  God 
Ihiii  instead  of  terrifying,  attracts  us  to  obe-  „i,jch  is  the  rule  of  conduct,  ai  the  scon)  of 
Jinnee.  If  he  threatens,  it  is  that  by  intimi-  pusillaoiraitT.  Not  seldom  indeed  the  mind 
dating  he  mav  be  spared  the  necessity  of  p„|g  j„  ^  ctaim  for  a  merit  lo  which  Iho 
punishing :  if  he  promises  -  it  is  that  we  nur»es  could  make  out  a  better  title.  Yet 
IT  perceive  our  happiness  to   be  bound  up  ^^^  suffering  wliich   arises  from  acute  feel- 


witiiourobediGDCe.  Tlius 
Tiles  us  to  a  compliance,  which  his  sove- 
reignty might  have  demanded  on  the  single 
ffmund  that  it  was  liis  due.  Whereas  he 
■cnms  sdmiMt  to  wave  oardutv  as  a  claim,  as 
if  to  alTonl  ut  the  merit  of  a  voluntary  obe- 
dionec ;  thouph  the  very  will  to  obny  is  his 
gifl,  lie  promises  to  accept  it  as  if  it  were 
uur  own  act.  He  first  inspires  llie  desire 
Bud  then  rewards  it.  Thin  his  power,  if  we 
may  hazard  the  expression,  gives  place  to 
ilia  goodness,  and  bo  presses  us  by  tender- 
is  almost  more  than  he  constrains  ub  by 


...^ far  from  dediictinfr  from  the  virtue 

af"resignnlioa,  that,  when  it  docs  not  impede 
the  sacrifice,  it  enhances  the  value.  True 
resignation  ia  the  hardett  lesran  in  the  whole 
school  of  Christ.  It  is  tlie  oilenest  tau^C 
and  Ihe  latest  learnt.  It  is  not  a  task  which, 
when  once  got  over  in  some  particuUr  in- 
slancc,  leaves  us  niaslcr  of  the  subject.  The 
nee essLLy  of  following  up  the  lesson  wo  have 
begun,  presents  itself  almoit  every  da*  ia 
some  new  shape,  occurs  under  some  freih 
modification.  The  submission  of  yesterday 
*  exonerate  us  from  the   rcsirDation 


oiilliority.     He  even  condescends  lo   make  ,f   lo-dav.      The  principle,    indeed, 

nur  happiness  no  less  a  motive  for  our  duty  iimroughiy  wrought  into  the  loul,  gndnallj 

than   his  injunctions;  hear  his  affectionaf  reconciles  us  to  the  frequent  demand  for  iU 

apostrophe— '  Oil  thai  Ihou  badit  hearkened  jjercisc,  and  rendera  every  succewive  cill 

to  my  commandments,  then  had   thy  peace  innreeasy. 

been  as  a  nvcr  1'  We  read  dissertations  on  this  subject,  not 
It  waa  that  bis  goodness  might  have  the  opiy  with  the  most  entireconcurrence  of  Uia 
precodcncv  of  his  Omnipotence,  that  he  ludgment,  but  with  the  most  apparent  acqiii- 
vouclwafed  to  give  the  Law  in  the  shape  of  a  cscence  of  the  mind.  We  write  euays  op- 
covenant.  He  stooped  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  g„  itintlie  bour  of  peace  and  compoaura, 
reciprocal  eogaccment  with  hia  creature*,—  ^^  ^^^y  [hat  „hal  we  have  discussed  with 
lie  condescended  to  stipulate  with  the  work  ^  ^y^h  ease  and  self- complacence,  in  h- 
of  bis  hands  I  But  the  consummatian  ofhis  vourof  which  we  offer  so  many  arganMSli 
eoodneas  was  reserved  for  his  work  of  Re-  ,g  eo„vince.  and  so  manv  motives  to  per. 
demption.  Hero  be  not  onlv  performed  the  ,na,|e  cannot  be  very  difficult  to  practiae. 
oKce,  but  assumed  the  name  of  Love  ;  a  jj^j  |^  convince  the  understanding  and  to 
name  with  which,   notwithstanding  all   bis  (-orpect  the  will  is  a  very  different  nodert«> 

treceding  wonders  of  Providence  and  Grace,  ^^^g.  and  not  less  difficult  when  it  cornea  to 

e  was  never  inveiled  till  after  tlie  comple-  „„^  „„„  ^^^  ,(,an  il  was  in  the  case  of  IhoM 

tion  of  tliis   last,  greatest  act :— an  act  to.  f^^  ^j,,,^  „g  1,^,0  been  so  coolly  and  iog- 

wards  his  pRrdoned  rebels,  not  only  of  in.  maiically  prescribinr.      It  is    not  till  «s 

demnity  hut  promotion ;— an  act  which  tbi  prudicali,  find  how  Sowly  our  own   wfra- 

aniiels  desire  to  scrutlniie,   and  which  mai;  ^g„tg  prince  any  effect  on   oanelrei  that 

will  never  fully  comprehend  till  he  enters  01  ^e  cease  lo  marvel  at  their  ioefficBCT  on  olb- 

thal  bealiludit  to   which  it  has  introdncec  ^^     fphe  sick  physician  tastes  wilb  dwnit 

bim  the  bittcroeis  oTthc  disiighl,  lo  llie  swallow- 
.ing  of  which  hf  wondercil  the  patient  had 
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1>U  so  niQcL  Tepu«fDance ;  and  the  reader  » 
soTnetimes    conriDced    by    the    arguments 
which  fail  of  their  effect  od  the  writer,  when 
be  is  called,  not  to  discuss,  but  to  act,  not  to 
reason,  but  to  saflfer.     The  theory  is  so  just 
and  the  duty  so  obvioas,   that  even  bad  men  \ 
aswnt  to  it ;  the  exerciM  so  trying'  that  the ' 
best  men  find  it  more  easy  to  commend  the 
nile  than  adopt  it.     But  he  who  has  once 
ntten  engraved,  not  in  his  memory  but  in 
iis  heart,  this  divine  precept,  tht  will  be 
Domty  has  made  a  proficiency  whicli  will 
rsDder  all  sabseqnent  instruction  compara- 
tively easy. 

tViDffh  sacrifices  and  oblations  were  of- 
fered to  God  under  the  law  by  his  own  ex- 
pTM  appointment,  yet  he  peremptorily  re- 
jected them  by  his  prophets,  when  presented 
n  nhstitntes  instead  of  sig^ns.    Will  he,  un- 
Iva  more  perfect  dispensation,  accept  of  any 
nhwiiauces  which  are  meant  to  supersede 
iilmial  dedication—  of  any  offerings  unac- 
eoDpanied  by  complete  desire  of  acquies- 
cace  in  his  will  ?    *  My  son,  ^ve  me  thine 
kmt*  is  his  brief  hot  imperative  command. 
Bit  bebre  we  can  be  brought  to  comply  with 
tte  spirit  of  this  requisition,   God  must  en- 
%Min  oar  ondentanding  that  our  devotion 
■if  be  rational,  he  must  rectify  our  will 
te  it  iBBT  be  voluntary,  he  must  purify  our 
teHtOat  It  may  be  spintual. 
^  SabiiMbion  is  a  duty  of  such  high  and  holy 
■port  that  it  can  only  be  learnt  of  the  Great 
TMcker.    If  it  could  have  been  acquired  by 
■M  noral  institution,  the  wise  sayings  of 
Iteaaeient  philosophers  would  have  taught ! 
it    But  their  most  elevated  standard  was  i 
hf :  tiieir  strongest  motives  were  the  brcv- 1 
it^oflile,  the  instability  of  fortune,  the  di^-  • 
ttif  of  snfTering' rirtne,  things  within  their  i 
wimr  sphere  of  judgfing*;  things  true  indeed , 
nihraa  they  ito*  but  a  substratum  by  noi 
pnoi  equal  to  the  superstructure  to   be : 
Mt  on  it.     It  wanted  depth,  and  strength,  i 
M  lolidity  for  the  purposes  of  support.    It  | 
M  the  only  true  basis,   tlic  assurance . 
God  orders  all   things  according  to  the, 
of  his  will  for  our  final  good  ;  it  j 
Unfed   that  onlr  sure  ground  of  fHilii  by 
VMlIi  the  genuine  Christian  cheerfully  snh- 1 
|fc  10  entire  dependance  on  tlie  promlsus  of 
MGoepel.  ! 

tier  let  us  bncv  that  we  are  to  he  languid 
"^  '      tire  recipients  of  the  divine  dispcn-| 
Cor  own   souls  must  be  enliir^ed  > 
own  Tiews  must  be  ennobled,  our  own' 
nniit  be  dilated.     An  inopnerativc  ac-  ■ 
is  not  all  tirat  is  rcqiiirrd  of  us  : ; 
if  we  mast  not  slacken  our  zeal  in  doing, 
emust  not  be  remiss  in  opposing' 
'on  tlie  flimsy  ground  that  God  has  per-  ■ 
~eril  to  infest  the  world.     If  it  be  his' 
its  permit  sin,   it  is  an  opposition  to  his 
'%hen  we  do  not  labour  to  counteract  it.  ■ 
ratrender  therefore,  of  our  will  to  that , 
takes  in  a  large  sweep  of  actual  du- 1 
at  well  as  the  whole  compass  of  passive  \ 
-.-Jence.    It  inrolves  doing  as  well  as  suf- 
ihflg\  activity  as  well  as  acquiescence,  zeal 
•tf  MO  as  fiyrbearance.    Tet  the  concise  pe- 
tition daily  slips  off  the  tongue  without  otrr 


reflecting^  on  the  weiglit  of  the  obligation  we 
are  imposing  on  ourselves.  We  do  not  con- 
sider the  extent  and  consequences  of  the 
prayer  we  are  ofiering,  tlic  sacrifices,  the 
trials,  the  privations  it  may  involve,  and  the 
large  indefinite  obedience  to  all  the  known 
and  unknown  purposes  of  infinite  wisdom  to 
which  we  are  pledging  ourselves. 

There  is  no  case  in  which  we  more  shelter 
ourselves  in  generalities.  Verbal  sacrifices 
cost  little,  cost  nothing.  The  familiar  habit 
of  repeating  the  petition  almost  tempts  us  to 
fancy  that  the  duty  is  as  easy  as  the  request 
is  short.  We  are  ready  to  think  that  a  pray- 
er rounded  off  in  four  monosyllables  can 
scarcely  involve  duties  co-extensive  with  our 
whole  course  of  being;  that,  in  uttering^ 
them,  we  renounce  all  right  in  ourselves, 
that  we  acknowledge  tlie  universal  indefea- 
sible title  of  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate  ; 
that  we  make  over  to  him  the  rignt  to  do  in  us, 
and  with  us,  and  by  us,  whatever  he  sees 
good  for  ourselves,  whatever  will  promote 
his  glorv,  though  by  means  sometimes  as  in- 
comprehensible to  our  understanding,  as  un- 
acceptable to  our  will,  because  we  neither 
know  the  motive,  nor  perceive  the  end. 
These  simple  words  express  an  act  of  faith 
the  most  sublime,  an  act  of  allepancc  the 
most  unqualified  ;  and,  while  they  make  a 
declaration  of  entire  submission  to  a  Sove- 
reign the  most  absolute,  they  are,  at  the  same 
time,  a  recognition  of  love  to  a  Father  the 
most  beneficent. 

We  must  remember,  that  in  offering  this 
prayer,  we  may  by  our  own  request,  be  of- 
fering to  resign  what  we  most  dread  to  lose, 
to  give  up  what  is  dear  to  us  as  our  own  soul ; 
we  may  be  calling  on  our  heavenly  Father 
to  withhold  what  we  are  most  anxiously  la- 
bouring to  attain,  and  to  withdraw  what  we 
:irc  most  sedulously  endeavouring*  to  keep. 
We  are  sokmnly  renouncing  our  property  in 
ourselves,  we  are  distinctly  making*  ourseives 
over  again  to  Him  whose  we  already  arc. 
We  specifically  entreat  him  to  do  with  us 
what  he  pleases,  to  mtiuld  us  to  a  conformity 
to  his  image,  without  which  we  shall  never 
he  resign^  to  his  will.  In  short,  to  dispose 
of  us  as  his  infinite  wisdom  sees  best,  how- 
ever contrary  to  the  scheme  which  our  blind- 
ness has  laid  down  as  the  path  to  unquestion- 
able happiness. 

To  render  this  trying  petition  easy  tons,  is 
one  ffreat  reason  why  God,  by  such  a  varie- 
ty of  provindenccs,'  afilicts  and  brings  us 
low.  He  knows  that  we  want  incentives  to 
liumility,  even  more  than  incitements  to  vir- 
tuous sections.  He  shows  us  in  many  ways, 
that  self-sufficiency  and  happiness  are  incom- 
patible, that  pride  and  peace  are  irreconcil- 
able; that,  following  our  own  way,  and  do- 
ing our  own  will,  which  we  consider  to  be  of 
the  very  essence  of  felicity,  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  it. 

*  Chribtianity,^  says  bishop  Horseley,  '  in- 
volves many  paradoxes,  but  no  contradic- 
tions.* To  oe  able  to  say  with  entire  surren- 
der of  the  heart,  ^  Thy  will  be  done^'  is  lUe 
true  liberty  of  the  children  of  God^  l\va\\\V 
ertv  with  which  Chri«i  has  made  \\\eTi\  ^teft. 
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It  is  a  liber t J,  not  which  delivers  ut  from  re- 
Miraint,  but  which,  freeing  us  from  our  sub- 
jection to  the  senses,  makes  us  find  no  pleas- 
ure but  in  order,  no  safety  but  in  the  obedi- 
CQCO  of  an  intelligent  being  to  his  riehful 
JiOrd.  In  delivering^  us  from  tlie  heavy  oon- 
dago  of  sin,  it  transfers  us  to  the '  easy  yoke 
of  Christ,*  from  the  galling  staverv  of  the 
world  to  the  *•  light  burden*  of  him  who  over- 
came it. 

This  liberty  in  giving  n  true  direction  to 
the  aiTeciions,  gives  them  amplitude  as  well 
as  elevation.  The  more  unconstrained  the 
will  becomes,  the  more  it  fixes  on  the  object ; 
once  fixed  on  the  highest,  it  does  not  use  its 
liberty  for  versatilihr,  but  for  constanoy,  not 
lor  change,  but  for  iuiehty,  not  for  wavering, 
but  adherence. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  less  our  interest,  than 
our  duty,  to  keep  the  mmd  in  an  habitual 
posture  of  submission.  *  Adam,'  says  Dr. 
Hammond,  *  after  his  expulsion,  was  ae^reat- 
cr  slave  in  the  wilderness  than  he  bad  been 
in  the  inclosure.'  If  the  barbarian  ambassa- 
dor came  express  to  the  Romans  to  negociate 
from  his  country  for  permission  to  he  their 
servants,  declaring,  that  a  voluntary  submis- 
sion, even  to  a  foreign  power,  was  prefera- 
ble to  a  wild  and  disorderly  freedom,  well 
may  the  Christian  triumph  m  the  peace  aiid 
security  to  be  attained  by  a  complete  subju- 
gation to  Him  who  is  cmphalically  called  the 
Uod  of  order. 

A  vital  faith  manifests  itself  in  vital  acts. 
*  Th^  will  be  done,'  is  eminently  a  practical 
petition.  The  first  indication  of  the  gaoler^s 
change  of  heart  was  a  practical  indica 
tion.  Ho  did  not  ask, '  Arc  there  few  that 
be  saved,*  but, '  What  shall  /  do  to  be  saved  .^ 
The  first  symptom  St  Paul  gave  of  his  con- 
version, was  a  practical  symptom :  *  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  Jo?'  He  entered 
on  bis  new  course  with  a  total  renunciation 
of  hit  own  will.  It  seemed  to  this  great 
Apostle,  to  be  the  turning  point  between  in- 
fidelity and  pietv,  whether  he  should  follow 
his  own  will  or  the  will  of  God.  He  did  not 
amuse  his  curiosity  with  speculative  ques- 
tions. His  own  immediate  and  grand  con- 
cern engrossed  his  whole  soul.  IN  or  was  his 
question  a  mere  hasty  effusion,  an  interroga- 
tive springing  out  of  that  mixed  feeling  of 
awe  and  wonder  which  accompanied  his  first 
overwhelming^  convictions.  It  txicame  the 
abiding  principle  which  governed  his  future . 
life,  which  made  him  in  labours  more  abun- ' 
dant.  Every  successive  act  of  duty,  every 
future  sacrifice  of  ease,  sprunz  from  it,  was 
influenced  Inr  it.  His  own  wnl,  his  ardent, 
impetuous,  nory  will,  was  not  merely  subdu- 
ed, it  was  extinguished.  His  powerful  mind 
inieed  lost  none  of  its  energy  but  his  proud 
heart  relinquished  all  its  independence. 

We  allow  and  adopt  the  term  devotifm  as 
an  indispensable  part  of  religion,  because  it 
is  supposed  to  be  limited  to  the  act ;  but  de- 
votednesM^  from  which  it  is  derived,  does  not 
meet  with  such  ready  acceptation,  because 
this  is  a  habit,  and  an  habit  involves  more 
than  an  act ;  it  pledges  as  to  coosistenoy*  it 
implies  fixedness  of  cliaracter,  a  geoaral coo- 


firmed  state  of  mind,  a  givii^g  up  what  wc 
are,  and  have,  and  do,  to  God  Dovotedoess 
does  not  consist  in  the  Iragtb  of  our  prayers, 
nor  in  the  nufnber  of  our  good  works,  for, 
though  theso  are  the  sorest  evidences  of  pie- 
ty, they  are  not  its  essence.  Derotedncss 
consists  in  doing  and  suflerinr,  bearing  and 
forbearing  in  the  way  which  God  prescribes. 
The  moj>t  inconsiderable  duty  performed 
witli  alacrity,  if  it  oppose  our  own  inclina* 
tion ;  tlic  most  ordinary  trial  met  with  a  right 
spirit,  is  more  acceptable  to  him  tliao  a 
greater  effort  of  our  own  devising.  W  e  do 
not  commend  a  servant  for  his  activity,  if 
ever  so  fervently  exercised,  io  doing  what- 
ever gratifies  his  own  fancy :  we  do  not  coiip 
sider  Tiis  |>erformauce  as  obedience,  nolets 
his  activity  has  been  exercised  in  doing  what 
we  reouired  of  him.  Now,  bow  can  we  in- 
sist on  bis  doing  what  contradicts  hip  owo 
humour,  while  we  allow  ourselves  to  feel  re- 
pugnance in  serving  our  heavenly  Maaterv 
when  his  commands  do  not  exactly  fall  ia 
with  our  own  inclination  ? 

We  must  also  give  God  leave,  not  onlyto 
take  his  own  way,  but  his  own  time.    T*he 
appointment  of  seasons,  as  well  as  of  events, 
is  his.    '  He  waits  to  be  gracious.'    If  be 
delays,  it  is  because  we  are  not  yet  brooght 
to  that  state  which  fits  us  for  the  grant  of  our 
request.    It  is  not  he  who  must  be  brought   ■ 
about,  but  we  ourselves.    Or,  perbapa.  Be 
refuses  the  thing  we  ask,  in  order  to  give  ea    . 
a  better.     We  implore  success  in  an  nnder* 
taking,  instead  of  which,  he  gives  ns  content 
under  the  disappointment.    We  ask  for  tbe 
removal  of  pain ;  he  gives  us  patience  ander 
it.     ^Ve  desire  deliverance  iroro  our  ene- 
mies ;  lie  sees  that  we  have  not  yet  tnmed 
their  enmity  to  our  improvement,  and  he  will 
bring  us  to  a  better  temper  by  farther  exer- 
cise.   We  desire  him  to  avert  some  impend-     • 
ing  trial,  mstead  of  averting  it,  he  takes  ewe/ 
its  bitterness ;  he  mitigates  what  we  belierea 
would  be  intolerable,  by  giving  us  n  rigkt     * 
temper  under  it.    How,  then,  can  we  any  he- :  * 
has  failed  of  his  promise,  if  he  gives  aonw—  !« 
thing  more  truly  valuable  than  we  bad  re-  v 
quested  at  his  bands  ? 

Some  virtues  are  more  called  oat  inoiin';r» 
condition  of  life,  and  some  in  another.  Tbe  *: 
exercise  of  certain  qualities  has  its  lime  end  .{ 
phice ;  but  an  endeavour  after  conformity  tn  • 
tbe  ima^e  of  God,  which  is  best  attained  by 
submission  to  his  will,  is  of  perpetual  oblige^  -  ^i 
tion.  If  he  does  not  require  all  virtues  on-  *% 
der  all  circumstances,  there  is  no  stale  or  j 
condition  in  which  be  does  not  require  thet  I 
to  which  our  church  perpetually  calla  iis».-«: 
*  an  humble,  lowlv,  penitent,  and  obedieai.  .-3 
heart.'  We  may  have  no  time,  no  capeeity^  ii 
no  special  call  for  deeds  of  notorious  uieftifc  r jfl 
ness  ;  but  whatever  be  ourpursuiis,  engage*.  .^ 
ments,  or  abilitiea,  it  will  intrench  on  M:d 
time,  require  no  speoifio  call,  interfere  «il^c>^ 
no  duty,  to  suodue  our  perverse  «ilL:f«3 
Though  the  most  severe  of  all  duties,  it  in*  > 


fringes  on  no  other,  but  will  be  tbe  netWiijitf 
effectually  fulfilled  bj  the  very  diJBcultiee  m 
attending  on  other  poituiti  nnd  •0SBt«*  ?^ 
ments. 
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•e  8o  fond  of  having  our  own  will, 
aatooishiDg  we  do  not  oflcucr  cm- 
r  our  own  good  ;  for  our  inward 
augmented  in  exact  proportion  as 
pnance  to  the  DiFine  vrill  diminish- 
«  the  conquest  over  the  one  com- 
enjoyment  of  the  other  would  be 
But  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  as- 
Bmphatical  title,  the  comfortkr, 
eviouB  offices  bare  operated  on  the 
I  he  ba.^  '  reproved  us  of  sin,  of 
iMst,  of  judgment' 
iket  use  of  methods  inconceirable 
bring  us  to  the  submission  which 
on  ready  to  request  with  our  lips, 
■ire  with  our  hearts.  By  an  im- 
to  operation  he  is  erer  at  work  for 
;  be  promotes  it  by  objects  the 
Mnising,  by  events  the  most  un- 
Be  employs  means  to  our  shallow 
I  most  improbable  to  effect  his  own 
imrposes.  In  every  thing  be  evin- 
»  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts. 
■les  the  opposition  of  our  enemies, 
ioo  of  our  friends,  the  faults  of  our 
-tbe  loss  of  our  fortune  as  well  as 
pointments  attending  its  possession 
Botisiactonness  of  pleasures  as  well 
rivation — the  contradiction  of  our 
he  failure  of  plans  which  we 
'obad  concerted,  not  only  with  good 
:  but  pure  intcMilions.  '  He  make<i 
le  of  our  faults  by  the  mischiefs 
f  upon  us  ;  and  aclknowledg^s  our 
bj  extractmg  from  it  couseonen* 
tncally  opposite  tu  those  wbicn  our 
ere  intended  to  produce. 
y  to  God  is  stamped  with  the  same 
km  with  all  our  other  graces.  If 
jm  at  all,  it  is  as  it  were  tradition- 
litarily ,  professionally  ;  it  is  a  love 
■d  not  of  feeling,  of  education  and 
itunent,  of  sense  and  not  of  faith, 
•t  a  submission  to  authority,  and 
■skm  of  voluntary  gratitude,  acon- 
'  Ibe  understanding,  and  not  a  cor- 
tbe  afTtections.  V\  e  rather  assume 
ftii  grace  than  actually  possess  it, 
rtake  it  for  granted  on  unexamin 
d^  than  cherish  it  as  a  principle 
ich  whatever  good  we  have  must 
Md  from  which,  if  it  does  not  pro- 
principle  docs  not  exist. 
wttj  tbeoppugners  of  divine  Prov- 
I  csonsideriiig  the  calamities  inflict- 
Imen,  if  God  lovei)  virtue,  he  would 
K  the  virtuous.  Surely  Omnipo- 
ij  find  a  way  to  make  bis  children 
Mmt  making  them  miserable.  But 
B  casuists  ever  devised  a  means  by 
■  may  be  made  good  without  being 
lUe,  or  happy  without  bemg  made 
sly  without  trials  P  Unapt  scholars 
serein  learning  the  lessons  taught ! 
^eaeber  is  not  the  less  perfect  be- 
ibe  imbecility  of  his  children. 
Ibe  design  of  Infinite  Goodness  to 
oi  from  the  world,  to  detach  us 
^hwA,  and  to  purify  es  to  himself, 
■non  by  anflbiioga  seems  tbe  most 


obvious  method.  The  some  effect  could 
not  be  an}  olhcrn  ise  produ<:ed,  except  by 
miracles,  and  God  is  an  ecununiikt  ol  hi's 
means  in  grace  as  well  as  in  nature.  He 
deals  out  all  gilts  by  measure.  Hu  opera- 
tion in  both  is  prugrebsive.  tiucueasiye 
eveiitb  operate  in  one  caM  as  time  and  age 
ill  the  other.  As  suns  and  sliowerii  so  grad- 
ually mature  the  fruits  ol  the  eartli,  that  the 
growth  is  rather  L»erpetual  than  perceptible, 
so  God  commonly  carries  on  the  work  of 
reuovatiou  in  the  heart  silently  and  fclowly, 
by  means  suitable  and  simple,  though  to  ua 
imperceptible,  and  sometunes  unintelligible. 
Were  the  plans  more  obvioos,  and  the  pro 
ces»  osteuuble,  there  would  be  no  room 
left  for  the  operations  of  faith,  no  call  for 
the  exercise  of  patience,  no  demand  for 
the  grace  ol'  humility.  The  road  to  perfoc- 
tion  IS  tedious  and  suffering,  steep  and  rag- 
ged ;  our  impatience  wouM  leap  over  all  the 
intervening  space  which  keeps  us  from  it, 
rather  than  climb  it  by  slow  and  painful 
ste|)s.  W  e  would  fain  be  spared  tbe  torrow 
and  shame  of  our  own  errors,  of  all  their 
vexatious  ubstructioub,  all  their  dishonoura- 
ble impediments.  We  would  be  completely 
good  and  bapp}  at  once  without  passingr 
through  ttie  stages  and  gradations  which  lead 
to  goodness  and  bappinebs.  We  require  an 
instantaneous  translurmation  which  cotta  us 
nothing  ;  the  spint  of  God  works  bv  a  grad- 
ual process  w  hich  costs  us  much.  W  e  would 
combine  hu  tavour  with  our  self-indulgence; 
we  would  be  spared  the  trials  be  haa  appoint- 
ed without  losing  the  felicity  he  has  promis- 
ed. We  complain  of  the  seventy  oi  the 
operation,  but  the  operation  would  not  be  fo 
severe  if  tbe  disease  did  not  lie  ao  deep. 

Besides,  the  afflk;tioos  which  God  ap- 
points, are  not  seklom  sent  to  save  us  from 
tlHwewe  should  bring  on  ourselves,  and 
which  might  have  added  guilt  to  miaery.— 
He  threatens,  but  it  b  that  he  may  finally 
save.  If  *•  punishment  is  his  strange,'  it  is 
also  his  necessary  ^  work.*  Even  in  tbe 
sorest  afBiction,  the  loss  of  those  we  love, 
there  may  be  a  mercy  impenetrable  to  us. — 
God  has,  perhaps,  laid  up  for  us  in  heaven 
that  friend  whom  he  might  have  lost  in  eter- 
nity, had  he  been  restored  to  our  prayers 
here.  But  if  tbe  afOiction  be  not  improved, 
it  is,  indeed  unspeakably  heavy.  If  the  loss 
of  our  friend  does  not  help  to  detach  us  from 
the  world,  we  have  the  calamity  without  the 
imlemnilication ;  we  are  deprived  of  our 
treasure  without  any  advuntage  to  ourselves. 
If  the  loss  of  him  we  loved  does  not  make  us 
more  earnest  to  secure  our  salvation,  wc 
may  lose  at  once  our  friend  and  our  soul  — 
To  endure  the  penalty  and  lose  the  profit,  in 
to  be  em|)hatically  miserable. 

Sufferings  are  the  only  relics  of  the  true 
cross,  and  when  Divine  grace  turns  them  to 
our  spiritual  good,  they  almost  perform  the 
miracles  which  bhnd  superstition  ascribes  to 
tbe  false  one.  God  mercifully  takes  from  as 
what  we  have  not  courage  to  offer  him  ;  bat 
if,  when  be  resumes  it,  he  sanctifies  tbe  loss, 
let  us  not  repine.     It  was  his  while  it  wa$ 
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ours.    He  was  the  proprietor  while  we  were  i  CHAP.  \ . 

the  possessors.  ■ 

Though  we  profess  a  general  readiaess  to  '  On  ParabU. 

submit  to  the  Divine  win,  ihere  is  notbin?  in       _  .     ,    .         ,       ,  _  ... 

which  we  are  more  liable  to  iltusioii.  Self-  .  Itwobvious,  ihat  thercasonwhjrroaukmJ, 
love  is  a  subtle  casuist.  We  invent  dislinc-  »°  general,  are  so  much  doligrhted  with  alle- 
tions.  We  too  crit.cally  discriminate  be- ;  S^^'y  ^^  metaphor,  is,  because  they  are  so 
tween  afflictions  which  proceed  more  imme  j  proiKirtioiied  to  our  senses,  those  first  inlets 
diately  from  God,  and  disappointments  which  '  ^^  »*icas  Ideas  ipmei  by  the  sensM  quickly 
come  from  the  world  To  the  former  wc  \  P"*  »"^o  ^^  ^gion  of  the  imagioalion  ;  and 
acknowledge,  in  words  at  least,  our  willing. ;  fr"'"  thence,  more  particularly  the  illiterata 
fiess  to  submit.  In  the  latter,  though  equal- '  *""  uninformed,  fetch  materials  for  the  cm- 
ly  his  dispensation,  we  sei^m  to  feel  jus-  plovment  of  their  reason, 
tified  in  refusing  to  acquiesce.  God  does  Litile  reaches  the  understanding  of  the 
not  desire  us  to  inflict  punishments  on  our-  '  "™***  but  through  this  medium.  Theirminda 
selves,  he  only  expects  us  to  bear  with  pa-  '  ^^^  "o<  °"«*  ^"^  **»«  reception  of  abstract 
tience  those  he  inflicu  on  us.  whether  they  '  ^™^*»-  ^^Y  argumentative  instruction,  there- 
come  more  immediately  from  himself  or  i  ^rc,  is  not  proportioned  to  their  oapMity ;  i 
through  the  medium  of  his  crea  ures.  !  tj»e  facultjr  by  which  a  right  concluiion  u 

Love  being  the  root  of  obedience,  it  is  no  ;  ^ra'^"' »''■**  ^^^'^   themost  delecUve;.  thojr 
test  of  that  obedience,  if  we  obey  God  only   "^^I'^r  feel  strongly  than  judge  accurat^j  : 
in  things  which  do  not  cross  our  inclinations,   ^^^  ^^^^^  feelings  are  awakened  by  the  un- 
while  we  disobey  him  in  things  that  are  re-  i  P'"??'*'"  '"^^  9^  ***®*''  senses.      ^     .  ^   ^ 
pngnant  to  them.     Not  to  obev  except  when  i      *  "«  connexion  of  these  reinarki  with  the 
It  costs  us  nothing  is  rather  to  please  our-  i  subject  of  instruction  by  parable,  ii  obvioai.     ; 
selves  than  God,  for  it  is  evident  we  should  i  "  »*  ^*»*^  nature  of  parable  to  open  the  doc-     • 
disobey  him  in  these  also  if  the  allurement   ^"ne  which  it  professes  to  conceal.    By  en- 
were  equally  powerful  in  these  cases  as  in  :  ffag»nff  attention  and  exciting  cunotitv,  it 
the  others.     We  may,  indeed  plead  in  apolo-  i  <leveloi>es  truth  with  more  effect  than  by  a 
gy  that  the  commana  we  resist  is  of  less  im  I  ^^^^  explicit  exposition      Bjr  la>ing  bold  on 
porUnce  than  that  with  which  we  ccimplv  ;  j  *"<^  imaginations,  parable  insinuates  itself  in- 
bat  this  is  a  false  excuse,   for  the  autliority   *«  ^^e  afn^jtions,  and,  by  the  intcroommuni- 
which  enjoins  the  least,   is   the  same  with  ica'ioii  of  the  faculties,  the  understanding  it 
that  which  commands  the  grealesr ;  and  it   ">a.lc  to  apprehend  the  truth  which  was  pro* 
is  the  authority  to  which  we  are  to  submit, ,  P^  ^^  ^^^^  (^ucy* 
as  much  as  to  the  command.  i     There  is  commonly  found  sufficient  recti-    . 

There  is  a  parage  in  St.  Luke  which  does  '  t".'*f  of  judgment  in  the  generality  to  decide 
not  seem  to  be  always  brought   lo  bear  on /^»"^' «"  ^uv  poini  within  their  reach  of  mind,    ' 
this  point  as  fully  as  it  ought :  *  Unless  a  man  i "  ^'»<^  decision  neither  opposes  their  intereii   r 
forsake  all  that* he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my   nor  intcrteres  with  their  prejudkse.     If  yoa 
disciple  '    This  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  ^^"  separate   liie  truth  from  any  poimud     , 
identical  with  the  command  in  another  place,  i  concern  of  their  own,  their  verdict  wdl  prob- 
that  •  a  man  should  sell  all  that  he  has,'  &c    ^^''^  ^^  J*"^  •  ^"^  "f  ^'»eir  views  are  okmded 
When  the  Christian  world  indeed,  was  in  its  ^^  passion,  -irbi.ssed  by  selfishness,  thatniaa     , 
infancy,  the  literal   requisition  in  both  oases  ;  '"U'**  po^se^s  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of-  , 
was  absolutely   necessary.     But  it  appears ''"^<^8^»'*<v  *^*»<> 'decides  against  himself  audi* 
to  be  a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  the  i  ^^*'""'* ''^  *^*»at  is  right. 

command,  as  '  forsakinif'  all  that  we  have,  I  I"  Ihe  admirably  devised  paraUe  of  Nft»  > 
extends  to  a  full  and  entire  consecration  of  ■  l^^^"*  David's  eager  condemnation  of  the  «»>- 
ourselves  to  God,  a  dedication  without  re- '  suspected  offender  is  a  striking  instanooof^  > 
serve,  not  of  fortune  only,  hut  of  ever\  de-  !  ^^e  delusion  of  sin  and  the  blindness  of  iel%^  <a 
sire,  every  faculty,  every  inclination,  every  i  ^^^'e*  Ho  who  had  lived  a  whole  year  ia  Im|^« 
talent;  a  resignation  of  the  whole  will,  a  I  unrepented  commission  of  one  of  the Uaol^c  i 
surrender  of  the  whole  soul.  It  is  this  sur- '  e^st  crimes  of  the  decalogue,  and  who,  toaD»  • 
render  which  alone  sanciifies  onr  best  ac  I  eu re  to  himself  the  object  for  which  be  lMlii;-| 
tions.  It  is  this  pure  oblation,  thi<t  offcrinsr  =  c<>i"'n^tted  it,  perpetrated  another  ahMMi|»-} 
of  unshared  aftbr. ion,  this  unmaime.l  sacri  |  mare  heinous,  and  that  with  an  hypooriijfs"^ 
fice,  which  is  alone  acceptable  to  God,  I  ^oreisrn  to  his  character,  could  in  an  uutaa^a  s 
through  fW  ^u//.  or.rfrrU  and  f»*///ri>ne  i-r-i  <*enounce  death  on  the  imaginary  oIEh  * 
crifhce^MfUifm,  mid  ffUi^rwlinn,  made  for  I  ^^^  a  fault  comparatively  trifling.    Tha 


.t, 


the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  Our  money  he 
will  not  accept  without  our  t^nod  will,  our 
devotions  without  our  affections,  our  servi- 
ces witliout  our  hearts.  Tjike  the  prevari- 
cating pair,  whose  duplicity  w:is  punished  by 
instant  death,  whatever  we  keep  back  will 
annihilate  the  value  of  what  we  bring.  It 
will  be  nothing  if  it  be  not  all.t' 

"^  Kct9,  chap.  V. 


hemence  of  his  resentment  even  ovai 
the  limits  of  his  natural  justice,  in  d< 
a  punishment  disproportioned  to  the 
while  he  remaincid  dead  to  his  own  deep 
linquency.     A  pointed  parable  instantly  iidBi 
prised  him  into  the  most  bitter  self-repraiaSB 


A  direct  accusation  might  have  inflamed^ li|V3 
before  he  was  thus  prepared ;  and,  in  Che  ^^H 
case,  he  might  have  punished  the  aooa 
by  whom,  in  the  other,  he  was  bronchi  to 
deepest  self-abasement.    The  prudent  pro^^- 
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et  did  not  nshlv  reproach  the  kin^  with  the    plos  and  their  duties,  and  tnndr  every  object 
crime  he  wished  him  to  condemn,  but  placed    with  wlncti  they  wvtv  surrounded  coulributc 
the  fault  at  luch  a  distance,  and  in  surh  a   itb  cuniingcnt  to  thrir  instruction. 
proper  point  of  view,  that  he  first  procured       I'hc   lower    rartks,    wlio  most    camcstlv 
HI  impartial  judgement,  and  afterward!)  hii»  sought  access  to  his  penioii,  could  fonji  a  lof- 
telf'CXiiidemnation.      An    important   Ick«(ju,  erable    exact  judgment    on   the  things    he 
■ot  oaly  to  the  offender,  but  to  the  rcpmvcr.  I  taught,  by  thea|ilncsK  of  his  allusions  to  what 
He  *  who  knew  what  was  in  man,'  and  who   tiiey  saw.  and  feh.  and  heard.    The  humble 
intended  bis  reli^on,  not  for  a  few  critics  to  |  situation  he  aKsunicd,  alsu«   prevented  their 
■rgne  apoa,  but  lor  a  whole  world  to  aet  up-  j  bcmg  iiitiniidatcd  by  power,  or  inlluonced  by 
aa«  frequently  adopted  the  mode  of  instruct-   authurit}  i     It  at  once  made  iheir  attendance 
in^  by  allegory.     Though  he  sometimes  cun-   a  voluntary  act,   and  tlicir  a-^^cnt  an  unbias- 
dcKended  to  unveil  the  hidden  sense,  by  (lis-  sihI  conviciiuu.      The    qne*>tu)ns    proposed 
clminip  the  moral  meaning,  in  some  short,    with  a  simple  desire  of  inM ruction,  were  an- 
but  most  significant  comment;  yet  he  usually   swcred  with  condescending  kindness  ;  those 
left  the  application  to  those  whom  he  meant  dictated  by  curiosity  or  emit,   were  repelled 
to  benefit  by  the  doctrine.     The  truth  which   with  wisdom,  or  answered,  nut  b}  gratifying 
spoke  rtroB^ly  to  their  prejudices,   by  the   im;>ort unity,   but    by  grafting  on  the  reply 
Ted  in  eindiit  was  w  rapped,  sparetl  the  shame  somo  higher  instruction   than   the  inquirer 
while  itoooreyed  the  instruction,  and  tiiey  i  had  cither  proixned  or  desired.    Where  a 
proheUyfannd  a  gratification  in  the  incfcnu- ;  direct  answer  would,  by  exciting  prejudice, 
itj  of  Ibetr  own  solution  which  contributed  ^  have  impeded  uscfulncsi^.  ho  evaded  the  par- 
te reeoncile  them  to  the  sharpness  of  the  re-  j  ticular  question  by  enforcing  from  it  some 
pmol.  general  truth.  On  the  application  of  the  man 

Tlie  most  unjust  and  prejudiced  of  the  whose  brother  had  refused  to  divide  the  in- 
1  Jevi  were,  by  this  wise  manageinciit,  fre- ,  heritance  with  him — in  declining  to  interfere 
^BMtly  drawn  in  to  give  an  unconscious  tcs-  judicially,  he  gave  a  great  moral  lecture  of 
taHMBj  igainst  themselves  ;  this  wa^  e.-^pc-  universal  use  against  avarice,  while  he  pro- 
ciitty  the  case  in  the  instance  of  the  hou^e-  denl]\  avoided  the  subject  of  the  |)articular 
holder  and  hit  servants     Had  the  truth  thiy   litipration. 

Mb  led  to  deduce  from  this  parable,  been  His  answer  to  the  entangling  question, 
pnMnled  in  the  offensive  form  of  a  direct  '  And  who  is  my  neighbour?'  suggested  the 
cft«]p,  it  would  have  fired  them  witli  incx-  ;  instructive  illustration  of  thedutv  to  a  neigh- 
piClHble  indignation.  i  hour,  in  that  brief,  but  highly  fjoished  apo- 

Chiiitians  who  abound  in  zeal,  but  are  de- 1  logue  of  the  good  Hamarita'n.    The  Jews, 
ftctire  in  knowledge  and  prudence,  would  !  who  would  never  have  owned  that  a  Samari- 
dp  veil  to  remember  that  ditvretiun  made  a  |  tan  was  their  ncigiibour,  were,  by  this  pious 
flMrkable,  though  not  disproportionate  part  j  management,  drawn  in  to  acknowledge,  that 
rfihe  Bedeemer's  character  ;  he  never  invi-  ■  every  man,  without  regard  to  country,  who 
W  Mack  by  imprudence,  or  provoked  hos-  {  was  even  of  a  hostile  country,  if  he  needed 
flky  bj  intemperate  rashness.  -  When  ar^ii- j  their  assistance,  was  their  neighbour      In 
I  Hnt  vai  not  listened  to,  when  persuasion !  this   sli(rht    outline,    three    characters  arc 
I   «li  of  no  arail,  when  even  all  his  miracles  ;  sketched  with  so  much  spirit  and  distinct- 
were  misrepresented,  and  his  divine  iness,  that,  as   Mr.  Boyle  says  of  Scripture 
ce  thrown  away,  so  that  all  farther '  truths  in  general,  they  resemble  those  por- 
to  do  good   were  unavailing,  he  traits,  whose  eyes,  every  one  who  enters  the 
lo  another  place  ;  there,  indecnl,  to ;  room,  fancies  are  fixed  on  him. 


the  same  malignity,  there  to  ex- 
tbm  same  compassion. 
'ttedkine  Author  of  our  religion  gave  al- 
fteenmple  of  teaching,  not  only  l)y  par 


^^^F 


False  zeal,  which  he  generally  found  a»> 
sociatcd  with  pride  and  nypocrlsy,  was  al- 
most (he  only  vice  which  extorted  from  him 
unmitigated  severity  :  if  he  sometimes  cor- 
'bvt  by  simple  propo«>i lions,  detached  ■  reeled  presumption  and  repelled  roalicioos 
^  ~~'~ited  interrogations,  positive  in- !  inquisitiveness,  he  uniformly  encouraged  dii- 
and  independent  prohibitions,  tress  to  approach,  and  penitence  to  address 
by  elaborate  and  continuous  dis-  him.  The  most  indirect  of  his  instructions 
He  instructed,  not  only  by  conse-  inculcated  or  encouraged  goodness.  The 
•r^Rients,  but  bv  invitations,  and .  most  simple  of  his  reasoning^  were  irrefira- 
hres  adapted  to  the  feelings,  and  intel- 1  gable  without  the  formality  of  syllogism ; 
faftle  to  the  apprehensions  of  his  audience,  i  and  his  brief,  but  powerful  persuasions  went 
nedrew  their  attention  by  popular  illusions, '  straight  to  the  heart,  which  the  most  elabo- 

Wited  it  by  vivid  representations,  and  fix-  <  rate  discussions  might  have  left  unmoved.— 
bj  reference  to  actual  events.  H  -  al- !  Every  hearer,  however  illiterate,  would  at 
Wad  tt>  the  Galileans,  crushed  by  the  falling  I  once  seize  his  meaning,  except  those  who 
tmr,  which  tliey  remembered — to  locad  j  found  themselves  interested  in  not  under- 
tieaij  the  vines  of  Gethsemane.  which  I  standing  it ;  every  spectator,  *  if  they  be- 
tif  bdield,  while  he  was  descanting  res- !  lieved  not  him,  would  believe  bis  works,*  if 
imvely  upon  repentance,  and  u>ion  himself, '  pride  had  not  blinded  their  eyes,  if  prejudice 
the  ^tme  yine.'    By  these  simple,  but  ifiad  not  barred  un  their  hearts. 


^weifal  and  suitable  methods,  he  brought 
fidr  daily  habits,  and  every  day  ideas,  to 
Mm  In  the  «ame  rhsnnel  with  f h<»!r  nnnrj- 


Thus,  if  in  the  Gospels,  the  great  doctrines 
of  religion  are  not  alwa^^s  conveyed  in  a  di- 

dsrtir  form,  or  linked  with  ln<»ical  arramrf-. 
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inent,  some  imrorlant  truth  ineol^  us  at  eve- 
ry  turn,  Is  hclJ  out  in  some  brief  sentcuce  : 
some  iiiiit  is  dropptnl  tliat  may  atraken,  re- 
cal,  quicken*  or  revive  perpetual  attention. 
The  name  spirit  pervades  every  part ;  we 
are  remindcfl  without  bein^  fatigued ;  and, 
whatever  is  the  point  to  be  prct^sed,  boinc  io- 
forminp^,  alarniiii^,  or  consoling'  doctrine  is 
extracted  from  it,  or  prows  out  of  it. 

The  Scriptures,  however,  are  so  far  from 
setting  aside  the  use  of  reason,  tli  .t  all  their 
precepts  arc  addnrssed  to  it.  If  tlicy  arc 
delivered  in  a  popular  manner,  and  often  in 
independent  maxims,  or  reason,  bv  combi- 
ning' them,  methodizes  the  detached  passages 
into  a  perfect  system  ;  so  that  by  a  combina- 
tion, which  it  is  in  the  power  of  evert  intel- 
lig^cnt  reader  to  make,  a  complete  rule  of 
practice  is  collected.  The  scattered  pre- 
cepts are  embodied  in  examples  illustrated 
by  •iiru.'es,  and  cxerapliried  by  parablest — 
Thc^o  always  suppose  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
to  be  possessed  of  a  certain  deg^e  of  com- 
mon knowledge,  without  which  the  proposed 
instniction  would  be  unintelligible.  For,  if 
the  Gospel  does  not  address  its  disciples  as  if 
they  were  philosophers  or  mathematicians,  it 
always  supposes  them  to  possess  plain  sense 
And  ordinary  information  ;  to  haFO  acquaint- 
nnce  with  human,  if  not  with  elevated  life. 
The  allusions  and  imagery  with  which  it 
Abounds  would  have  been  superfluous,  if  the 
bearers  had  not  been  previously  acquainted 
with  the  objects  and  circumstances  to  which 
the  ima^  is  referred,  from  which  the  parallel 
is  drawn,  to  which  the  allusion  is  made. 

Our  heavenly  Father,  in  his  offers  of  illu- 
mination, does  not  expect  we  should  open 
our  mental  eyes  to  this  superinduced  li^ht, 
without  opening  our  understandings  to  natu- 
ral and  ration^  information,  but  expects  that 
we  should  apply  the  faculties  bestowed,  to 
the  objects  proposed  to  them.  We  put  our- 
selves, iherefore,  in  the  fairest  way  of  ob- 
taining his  assibtance,  when  we  most  dili- 
rently  use  all  the  means  and  materials  he 
has  i^iven  us  ;  comparing  togiether  his  works 
and  his  woni;  not  setting  up  our  under- 
standing' a^nst  his  revelation,  but,  with 
deep  humility,  applying^  the  one  to  enable  us 
to  comprehend  the  other;  not  extingruishing^ 
onr  faculties,  but  our  pride ;  not  laying^  our 
understanding  asleep,  but  casti&g  it  at  the 
footer  the  cross.  We  have  dwelt  on  this 
pmnt  the  more,  from  bavins'  observed,  that 
tome  religioas  persons  are  apt  to  speak  with 
omitempt  of  great  natural  endowments  as  if 
they  were  not  the  g^ft  of  God,  but  of  some 
infinrior  power :  the  prudently  pious,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  they  use  them  to  the  end 
for  which  they  were  conferred,  keep  them 
in  due  subordination,  and  restrict  them  to 
their  proper  office  Abilities  are  the  ^ft  of 
God,  and  next  to  his  g^raoe,  though  with  an 
inmiense  interval,  his  best  rift;  but  are 
never  so  tmly  estimable  as  wnen  they  are 
dedicated  to  promote  his  gplory. 

Our  heavenly  Instructor,  still  more  to  ac- 
commodate his  parables  to  the  capacities  of 
his  audience,  adopted  the  broad  line  of  in- 
sf rof^on  conveyed  under  a  few  strong  fea- 


tures of  general  parallel,  a  few  leading^  points 
of  obvious  coincidence,  without  attending;  to 
I  petty  exactnesses  or  stooping;  to  trivial  nice* 
ties  of  corrcs[)ondence.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, to  hunt  after  minute  resemblances,  nor 
to  cavil  at  slight  discrepancies.  We  should 
rather  imitate  his  example,  by  confining^ our 
illustration  to  the  more  important  circum- 
stances of  likeness  instead  of  raising;  such  as 
are  insignificant  into  undue  distinction. — 
This  critical  elaboration,  this  amplifyin*]^ 
mode,  which  ramifies  a  g^oefal  idea  into  all 
the  minutiae  of  parallel,  would  only  serve  to 
divert  the  attention,  and  split  it  into  so  many 
divi;*ions,  that  the  main  object  would  be  lost 
sight  of. 

The  author  once  heard  a  sermon  which 
had  for  its  text  *  Ye  srre  the  salt  of  the  earth.' 
The  preacher,  a  really  good  man,  but  want- 
ing this  discretion,  not  contented  with  a  sim- 
ple application  of  the  figure,  instead  of  a 
general  allusion  to  the  powerfully  penetra- 
I  ting  and  correcting  nature  of  this  mineral, 
instead  of  observing  that  salt  was  used  in  all 
!  the  ancient  sacrifices,  indulged  himself  in  a 
!  wide  range,  chemical  and  culinary,  of  all 
I  the  properties  of  salt,  devoting  a  separate 
I  head  to  each  quality.     A  long  disenssion  oft 
its  antiseptic  properties,  its  solution  and  neu- 
tralization, led  to  rather  a  luxurious  exhibi- 
tion of  the  relishes  it  commnnicatet  to  vari* 
ous    viands.    On  the  whole«  the  discourse 
I  seemed  better  adapted  for  an  audience  com- 
posed of  the  authors  of  the  Pbarmaoopceie, 
or  a  society  of  cooki,  than  for  a  plain  no- 
technical  congregation. 

But  to  return.  Who  can  reflect  without 
admiration  on  the  engaging  fariety  with 
which  the  great  Teacher  labonn  to  unpress 
every  im|)ortant  truth .'  Whenever  different 
aspects  of  the  same  doctrine  were  likel? 
still  more  forcibly  to  seize  the  attention,  stik 
more  deeply  to  touch  the  heart,  still  more 
powerfully  to  awaken  the  conscience,  he 
does  not  content  himself  with  a  single  aHego- 
ry.  In  his  awful  exhibition  of  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  an  immortal  soul,  he  doei 
not  coolly  describe  the  repents ncie  of  a  m- 
gle  sinner  as  viewed  with  complacency  by 
the  highest  order  of  created  inteiligencefc 
but  as  adding  *  joy'  to  bliss  already  perfcctnd 
in  immortality.  He  does  not  limit  hii «» 
struction  to  one  metaphorical  illnstratal  ef 
the  delight  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  Imt  «S* 
tends  it  to  three,  finishing  the  climax  by  tllftt 
most  endearing  and  touching  of  all  morrf 
and  allegorical  pictures,  the  restoration  ef 
the  prodi^  to  his  father's  love. 

But  this  triple  use  of  the  same  speoiee  e( 
alle^ry— ^ach  instance  rising  above  the  o(Ih 
er,  in  beauty  and  in  force,  each  adding  fmb 
weight  to  one  momentons  point— 4ie  nHl 
emphatically  employs  in  the  last  discuuiM 
previous  to' his  final  suffering;  we  mean  in 
his  sublime  illustration  of  the  solemnitiei  ef 
the  last  dajr,  in  three  successive  penblea  dl 
tending  to  impress  the  same  awfnl  tnith. 

As  he  well  knew  every  accessible  Pont  flf 
the  human  heart  so  there  was  none  wMch  tat 
did  not  touch.  But  the  grand  ciroumatanet 
which   rarried   his  iostmctioii  so  diractit 
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l4to  Um  bnrUudoMMCMDcnof  men,  liis    poascuiooi  conacieocc  ougtit  (o   Intro 

,  tbat  be  not  onlj  UQ^ht,   bul  '  did  »11  lurred  over  Irom  vanit)  to  cbarity,  from  ten- 

nanlL'    HbdoctriiwiireraM  JigreilRl  tualit;  la  piety,  he   may  find    too  bte,  wax 

BM 1^  h«  iortractiiMW to  meiled  into  Dothis  owD,bulbu  wbogaTeltbirofbroltMr 

■rMltioe,(lttlitnaaaf«dg(Mdne»riiible  pnrpo^- 

qil  ^  parfcct ;  Uid  tlwM>  analogiea  and  God  proporbonn   hii    requMitUAi  to  hu 

tftf^Wf?^  wen  not  ool;  •dmirably,  but  [if^     tlie  oim  u  regulated  b;  the  mewnra 

(■ind*  utHiwpwwtanl       H«  did  not  con-  "f  tbe  other.     Ai  duties  and  obligaliooi  are 

jAiMMlf  Ilk*  thoM  beadtm  philawpber*,  peculiar  aud  penonal  we  are  not  to  trench 

(^■C  a&ble  coBdiKt  in  lociel;  inat  of  >°  "i^  ipbere  of  othen.     [t  ii  oT  our  owo 

iHvMd  RMlMHiwr  hu  lately  been  to  itn-  talent,  we  must  render  ourowD  account.     A 

tia  eoDuved,  [tboDgfa  their  motires  dif-  JajJaoily,  however,  to  know  our  dulj,  and  to 

d;  MOachu  tbedeure  of  converting:  love  and  serve  Gad,  a»  tbcj  are  indiKiriiiwle- 

kiB  iikn  from  delightinf  in  Uiem.)  with  y    bestowed,  so  the  inquirj   inta  tbe  um 

itaftMcmtenn  witbontinorals,andarule  liade  of  them  will  be  umvertal,   while  tbe 

iMMt  kfiBam,  but  tbe  purity  and  perfec-  reward  or  punish  meat  will  be  tadividnally 

««riiriiriDe  character  ga.rti  li^t  to  UMgned- 

*  -  '*  -        i  life  to  docomenl.  Deuciencj  and  escet*  are  tbe  Scju  and 
Chan'bdis  twtween  which  we   ieldoin   *teer 

tafely.     If  our  taleols  are  splendid,  we  are 

lubject  to  err  on  the  side   of  ditplaj  ;    if 

CHAP.  VI.  mean,  totallv   to    suppreu  their    eterciM, 

Uk  •/  IA«  7W«(».  »polopzing  for  our  indoleDce  by  onr  iniignU 

ki      t,  A  k.w.            t'  Seance  ;  but  mediocritj  of  talents  is  u  in- 

blei  Had  tieen  sometimes  .u^cient  an  excuse  for   iloth,  ai  inperior 

KCircomstaoces:  some-  „„!„,„  fo„„iiy.     Tbe  true   way  WiH 

revepta  which  rrialed  to  ^     ^^  „ercise  tte  briehtest   fiwultle.  with 

rinf,  in  his  precedmj  al-  ^o^i,,,      ,^  the  most  inconiiderable  wUh 

^^5!:            "^^  Melily.     The  faithful  and  highly  giftad  .err. 

'^'!i??li''l^"'?!!!^'K-''  ">ts  in  ll«  pinible,  it   is  apparent,  were  m> 

M  of  God,  he  c  oMd  hi.  r,^  f^  ^^r    ^.^^  .^^^  vv      ^^  ^^^^ 

rtwDsbyanawruleihibi-  ^^  „^,i^enJe,  hy   the  g fester  importance 

or  nnfitnew  for  that  ever-  ,f  the  trSat  committed  to  them,  tkt  tbef 

In  which  he  unfolds  what  .(^.a^red  the  krgonew  of  their  aMncjr  as 

be,  w-ben  all  mystery  all  ^    ,„gmenlation   of  their  r^ponlSbUity.- 

epaoilion,  shall  be  at  an  f,^     ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  „f  ^^^^■^  ,^^  ^-^^^  ^^^ 

ctofeverTbeingshallbc  utioningor  dpbating.    Their  •lotbful   Mio- 

the  eye.  of  the  whole  ai.  ,i„c,  instead  of  doing  it,  contented  himself 

twwiet^initscommis-  „;j^  arguing  about  it.     He  wbo  dupatad 

rhom  nothing  «h,d.  The  „uch,  badJone  uotbing  :    be  sbouU  W 

>ropbetic>iceDesiBmdoed  k„o,„  that  Christhinily  is   not  a  matter  of 

able  a.  a  t"Cturc ;  not  so  j^^ate,  bul  of  obedience. 

■  a  literal  reprMerlatior. :  ^here  is  no  one  docthoe  of  Holy  Scripture 

vies  aboTB  allfigare,  and  ^^,1^^   inaiguifieant  or    merely  tbeoKtical. 

een  »  rorcibly  conveyed  ^hat  whicT,  the  parable  teaclis.  i*  highly 

St  most  sublime,   delinea-  ^^  specially  practical.    The  instruction  to 

,.,,,,.  be  deduced   from  it,  is  as  eEtenaive  as  the 

immedi«tely  to  be  drawn  -(Uof  God  lohis  creatures,  a*  the  obliga- 

these  para&les,  the  mra-  6.^„,  „f  ^^   ^  ,,;,  benefactor.     It  is  >^ 

1*,  that  we  have  nothing  especially     practical,  as   it  designalet  tbii 

r  own.  nothing  that  u  nn-  ^^  ^^'^^  |;  ^^„,  ^  bii.inei^  action,  ex- 

u.  J  ^^_.  r        "  "   I  '  e'tioo-   diligence       It   inculcates  tbe   high 

bands,  not  for  our  exnln-  ^^  complicated  duly,  of  layingout  ourselr ei 

for  »ho  good   «    "ther^  for  the  glory  of  our  Maker,»Ddtbe  esorciso 

wwhKh   may  e^herbe  ^„  j^  j^j^  obedience  to  bis  wOL     God 

^^^  r  ^"'^    J"  ^  not  P^^  "» tho  command  to  work,  wUb- 

'rthin  the  description  of  a  ^^j    fcrnishing  as  with     instramenU  with 

my   of   our    posiesmons,  ^^ich  to  labour,  and  suitable  materials  to 

had  an  independent  nghl  „„,,j  „            o„,  ^l^^,    ,„^  „  ^^_ 

iMin,  isto  usurp  the  pre-  ^^^  m*uenfe,  midnm,  /eomiw,  hm*,  are 

Many    it  ,s  to   bf  ^       instVumenU.    The  wants,  hllple«oe». 


....         .v-    1    .      J  Ihoee  instmmenls.    The  wants,  wlplesMn™, 

llhatgr^d|«lo.ingday  ^ud  ignorance  of  mankind,  are  the  objects 

bkie  of  light  on  all  mo-  ^^  ^^ich  these  instruments  are  to  be  applied. 

MlioM,   before  they  will  ^hese  talents  are  bestowed  in   viriooi  pro- 

«  fcll«:y  rf  that  pcptUai  ^^^^  „  ,„  ,heir  value.  «  well  as  in  dif- 

nyydo  wtat  he  will  wjtl;  f^,^,  a„ro„,  „  ,„  ,he  quantity-and  nun- 

■^  '.  J^  'K^  her.     H^wboisfavoured  with  more  abon. 

'JI**P^      ■n'i   lu'^j  dantendowownU,  should  mix  with  his  gi«ti- 

^^will  end  be  had  ^^^  fo,  a,^  ^^^  ^  abiding  sente  Sf  hii 

rty.     Whatever  portion  01  ^„  greater    acoountableness.     He  whoia 

Matibewuv.  slenderly  fnraisbed.sbould  nerer  plead  that 
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the  inferiority  of  bis  trust  is  an  excuse  for 
his  negli^euce.  The  convictioo  that  the 
Great  Master  will  not  exact  beyond  the  pro- 
portion of  his  gift,  though  an  encoura^e- 
laent  to  those  whom  his  providence  has  pla- 1 
ced  in  a  narrow  sphere  of  usefulness,  is  no  | 
discharge  from  their  diligence.  Is  it  reason- 
able, that  he  who  has  less  to  do,  should  there- 
fore do  nothing  ?  VN  hen  little  is  expected 
from  us,  not  to  do  that  little  enhances  the 
crime ;  and  it  aggravates  the  ingratitude, 
when  we  convert  our  master's  more  mode- 
rate demands  into  a  pretence  for  absolute 
supineuess. 

He  who  is  not  called  upon  to  relieve  the 
necessities,  or  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  of 
otliers,  has  still  a  weighty  wotk  upon  his 
hands  :  he  has  the  care  of  his  own  soul.  If 
he  is  deficient  in  learning,  and  natural  abili- 
ties— if  he  hns  little  credit,  and  less  fortune, 
he  probably  has  time ;  he  certainly  has  the 
means  of  religious  improvement ;  so  that, 
in  this  land  of  light  and  knowledge,  especial- 
ly now  that  universal  instruction  is  happily 
become  a  national  care,  there  is  hardly  such 
a  thing  as  innocent  ignorance.  Even  of 
the  lowest,  of  the  least,  a  strict  account  will 
be  required.  To  plead  ignorance  where 
they  might  have  been  taught,  indolence  be- 
cause they  had  little  to  do,  and  negligence, 
because  not  much  was  expected,  is  only 
treasuring  up  innumerable  reasons  for  ag- 
gravating their  condemnation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  several  charac- 
ters exliibited  in  the  parable,  the  least  en- 
dowed was  the  only  one  punished,  hi«  neg- 
lect being  every  way  inexcusable.  A  last- 
ing and  awful  lesson,  that  no  inferiority  can 
claim  exemption  from  the  general  law  of  du- 
ty. If  the  right  employment  of  the  gift  is 
an  encouragement  to  the  poorly  endowed, 
as  being  easily  exercised  and  amply  reward- 
ed ;  its  abuse  is  an  awakenin?  call  to  every 
one.  For,  is  it  not  fairly  deducible  from 
this  instance,  that  if  of  those  whose  scale  in 
society  is  low,  whose  intellectual  powers  are 
mean,  or  whose  fortunes  are  narrow  ;  if  even 
of  such,  a  strict  account  will  be  required, 
if  even  in  these,  mere  deficiency  was  so 
iiarshly  reprobated,  mere  nullity  was  so 
severely  punished — a  sentence  of  most  tre- 
mendous import  must  await  those  who  em- 
ploy rank  and  opulence  to  selfish  and  cor 
rupt  ends,  or  genius  to  pernicious  purposes  ; 
the  one  debasing  tlieir  own  minds  by  sensu- 
ality, or  corrupting  others  by  examples  of 
vice  and  prodigality  ;  the  other  devoting 
abilities  so  great,  with  profligacy  so  notori- 
ous, as  to  appear  little  less  than  *  archangel 
ruined,'  and  drawing  inferior  spirits  into  the 
destruction  in  which  they  nave  plung^ed 
thembelves. 

But  ag^n : — If  these  several  talents,  in- 
dividually conferred,  when  employed  to 
wrong  purposes,  or  not  employed  at  all,  will 
be  rigorously  punished  :  what  sentence  have 
they  to  expect,  in  whom  is  centered  the 
splendid  confluence  of  God's  gifts  ?  What 
will  be  the  eternal  anathema  pronounced  on 
those  who  possessed  aegre^tely  talents, 
wi(h  trery  one  oC  which,  singly  enjoyed  J 
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they  might  have  rendered  the  world  about 
them  better  and  happier.^  To  reflect  by 
whom  they  were  bestowed,  to  what  end  de- 
signed, how  they  have  been  used,  and  what 
a  reckoning  awaits  them,  forms  a  combiua* 
tion  of  reflections  too  awful  to  be  dwelt  upon. 
From  the  anticipation  of  such  complicated 
wo  we  turn  with  terror.  The  bare  idea  of 
a  punishment  which  shall  always  torment 
and  never  destroy,  is  insupportable.  Yet 
how  many  believe' this  without  being  influ« 
C)ced  by  the  belief !  How  many,  by  an  un- 
nccouutable  delusion,  refuse  to  conform  their 
lives  to  the  injunctions  of  the  gospel,  while 
they  put  their  vices  under  the  protection  of 
its  promises. 

I'he  parable  informs  us,  that  it  was  *  after 
a  long  time,'  that  the  Lord  required  the  ac-  { 
count ;  so  long,  that  the  wicked  think  it  ij 
will  never  come,  and  even  the  ^^ood  are  apt 
to  persuade  themselves  that  it  will  not  ooroe  , 
soon.  Let  not  those  however  who  are  sit-  j 
ting  at  ease  in  their  possessions,  whether  of  ^ 
nature  or  of  fortune,  to  speak  after  the  man- 
ner of  men,  fancy  that  tne  reckoning  which 
is  delayed  is  forgotten.  The  more  protract- 
ed the  account,  the  larg^er  will  be  the  sum 
total,  and,  of  course,  the  more  severe  the 
requisition.  All  delay,  indeed,  is  an  act  of 
mercy ;  but  mercy  neglected,  or  abased, 
will  enhance  punishment  in  proportion  asit 
aggravates  guilt. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  servants  in  the  para* 
hie  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to 
their  mercies.  They  seem  never  to  hvre 
been  unmindful  of  the  exact  value  of  what 
had  been  committed  to  them,  *■  Lord,  tboa 
deliveredst  unto  me  five  talents.*  If  we  do 
not  frequently  enumerate  the  mercies  of 
God  to  us,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  losbig 
sight  of  the  Giver,  while  we  are  reTellio^m 
the  gift ;  of  neglecting  the  applicatioo,  and  V^ 
forgeUing  the  responsibility.  We  should  re*  f^k 
collect  that  his  very  employment  of  iu  it  a  S 
high  mark  of  favour ;  the  use  he  conter  :A| 
scends  to  make  of  us  augments  onr  deb^ 
and  whenever  he  puts  it  in  our  way  to 
him,  he  lays  on  us  a  fresh  obligation, 
confers  on  us  an  honourable  distinctioik 

Though  he  that  has  most,  and  does 
has  but  *  a  few  things,'  yet  his  reman 
shall  be  immense.    It  is  his  fidelity,  and 
his  success  ;  his  seal  in  improving 
and  not  the  number  or  greatness  of  the 
casions,  that  will  be  rewarded.     There 
be  an  always  infinite  disproportion 
the  work  he  has  done,  and  the  blessini^ 
tending  it. 

The  expostulation  of  the  unprofitable 
vant  presents  an  awful  lessson  against  ^m^ 
trust  in  God,  and  fallacious  views  of  bis  tsft^' 
nitely  perfect  character.     The  very 
this  false  reasoner  produces  m  his  own 
dication,  is  the  strongest  ai^nent 
him.    If  he  *  knetel*  that  bis  lord  was 
rigorous  exacter,  that  was  the  very 

£rby  he  should  not  have  given  in  such  a 
tive  account.     *  I  knew  thou  wast  a 
master.'    Could  a  weightier  argnmeat 

been  advanced  for  a  di recti v  different 

duct  ?  Common  pmdenre  might  have  tangt^r^ 
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MDj  liiteo  ta  the  mateoea  of 


Kiel;,  aik,  witb  tbea^UOed  A{ 
Bid,  IB  it  I  ?'  Tbw  limple  queat 
pat,  and  pnctically  foUowed 
■der  all  comiDeat  Tain,  all  nha 
trfliunu.  This  leif-utplioatMH 
«nd  of  the  p^nbiB,  the  gml  • 
tnn,  the  griat  end  of  preachi 
nlf  end  of  baaniv> 
not  too  many  of  na,  like  him 
■dj  lo  ooDdcmn,  oodcmJ  onr  ■ 
IT  the  ottamptioii  of  modeatj,  i 
B'«k>0i  under  the  hnnble  prcta 
He  DO  latent  to  esercbe  ?  Bat 
IFBd  it  U  the  deadnen  of  onr  ■! 
tiotu,  and  not  our  meao  opiDioi 
.that ii  the  real  cause.  The i 
lod  ii  iHuome,  because  hit  ci 
kriere  iritli  oar  lelf-iadulreii 
Mrl*  Chrulian  powewed  of  hut 
ImC  cheer  bi*  fiunting  heart 
ibfnil;  <»>adeMMnding  plea,  « 
HMNDpaMionate  Saviour  rindioa 
litcnt,  vbo  had  uo  other  t 
ig  her  affection,  hut  by  pout 


a  to)  the  heart  of  the  n 
id  and  Mlf-^ntiaf  CbriiliaE 
I  •■  the  final  aooount  of  the  i 
■■da  of  o«r  talenli,  we  «h«ll 
|»reokaa,ibrdw  Christian  km 
JMll;  aoi]uircd,  for  the  proer 
y  nade  in  piety,  for  the  gooi  i 
pirecehtedorcinninunicBted,  I 
tm  4i^.  Willi  of  all  which  we  roii 
mini  or  imparled,  bad  we,  ioati 
■ling'  our  treats  or  inferior  ' 
|W  dtem  to  the  height  of  wfa 
MMoeptible.  Had  we  acted  uf 
iKtmM,  bad  we  pushed  uur  adr: 

Kponibilitiea,  bad  we  re^la 
we  eagerly  engaged  ia,  I 
nfthapt  pace  witb  our  resoiuli 
l^eata  with  onr  opportuniti 
tasre  profitabto  serraotB  we  mi| 
''  t  satisfied   (o  slop  short 


i-f: 


:  neelBct  to  impress   a| 


■  bow  large  a  , 
-.  -viJ  be  of  a  negiative  cliaraci 
Itanl  feeling-,   frora   inward  c 
■"'" — a  the  notices  of  reason, 
_    tar;  oi>iuioo.  and  Iha  ani 
I  talependently   of  Revelali 
'  1  tiie  hetief  that  we  are  i 
Our  notions  of  rii^bt  t 


,  ,  onr  fearful  anrici 

n  of  natural  conscien 

forceit  to  festen  on  i 

•e  shall  be  called  tc 

Oar  intaUigent  nato 

—      'ir 'Voluntary  tgtm 
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century  disconnected  with  that  in  which  our 
lot  is  cast.  It  is  the  personal,  the  individual, 
the  everlasting  concern  of  every  rational 
beings  through  all  the  rolls  of  time,  till  time 
shall  be  no  more.  It  is  the  final,  unalterable 
decision  on  the  fate  of  every  intelligent,  and, 
therefore,  every  accountable  creature,  to 
whom  God  has  revealed  his  will  ;  to  whom 
he  has  sent  his  Son,  to  whom  he  has  offered 
llie  aid  of  his  Spirit. 

No  wonder  that  the  universal  administra- 
tion of  final  justice  shall  be  manifested  in  the 
most  awful  pomp  and  splendor — no  wonder 
that  it  will  be  equally  a  scene  of  anguish  and 
of  transport ;  when  it  will,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  much  exceed  the  terrors  of  guilt,  as  it 
will,  on  the  other,  transcend  the  hopes  of 
faith — when  the  eternal  Son  of  the  Eternal 
Father,  in  the  full  brightness  of  his  glory, 
shall  be  the  judge  ;  when  the  whole  assem- 
bled universe  shall  be  the  subjects  of  judg- 
ment— when  not  only  the  deeds  of  every  life, 
bat  the  thoughts  of  every  heait,  »li^ll  be 
brought  to  light,  when,  if  wc  produce  our 
works,  the  recording  book  will  produce  our 
motives — when  every  saint  who  acted  as  see- 
ing Him  who  is  invisible,  shall  not  only  see 
but  share  the  glory  in  which  he  tru>«ted  ; 
when  the  hypocrite  shall  behold  him  whom 
be  believed  without  trusting,  and  mocked 
without  deceiving ;  when  the  ()rofligate  shall 
witness  the  reality  of  what  he  feared,  and 
the  infidel  shall  feel  the  certainty  of  what  he 
denied. 


CHAP.  VII. 
On  injluencey  considered  as  a  Talent. 

It  is  at  best  a  selfish  sort  of  satisfaction, 
though  the  poet  calls  it  a  delightful  one,  to 
9ee  others  tossed  about  in  a  stormy  while  we 
are  sUtng  in  security ^  rejoicing,  not  because 
they  are  in  dans^er  but  because  we  are  safe. 
Christianity  instructs  us  to  improve  on  the 
sentiment.  It  teaches  us  to  extract  not  only 
comfort  and  gratification  from  the  compari- 
son of  our  happier  lot  with  that  of  the  less 
favoured  ;  but  in  making  the  comparison,  it 
reminds  us  to  make  it  with  reference  to  God, 
by  emphatically  asking,  ^  Who  is  it  that  ma- 
keth  us  to  differ?' 

But  if  we  look  around,  not  only  on  the  ex- 
ternal but  on  the  moral  and  mental  distinc- 
tions among  mankind,  and  c  >nsider  the  ig- 
noranee,  the  miseries,  and  the  vices  of  oth- 
ers as  a  ground  for  our  more  abundant  grat- 
itude ;  what  sort  of  feeling  will  be  xcited 
in  certain  persons  by  a  sight  and  sense  of 
those  miseries,  those  vices,  and  that  igno- 
rance, of  which  their  own  influence,  or  exam- 
ple, or  neglect  has  been  the  cause  }  If  we 
see  any  unhappy  whom  we  might  have  re- 
lieved, any  ignorant  whom  we  ought  to  have 
instructed,  any  corrupt  whose  corruptions  we 
never  endeavoured  to  reform,  but  whom, 
perhaps,  we  have  contributed  to  make  what 
they  are  ;  in  either  of  these  cases,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  any  state  of  mind  less  sus- 
ceptible of  comfort,  any  circamstance  more 


calculated  to-  excite  compunction.  These 
instances  may  help  men  to  a  pretty  just  crite* 
rion  by  which  to  jud^e  of  their  own  charac- 
ter, since  it  is  certam  they  never  felt  any 
true  gratitude  for  their  own  mercies,  who 
can  look  with  indilTerence  on  either  the  tem- 
poral or  spiritual  distresses  of  others.  And 
if  no  one  ever  truly  mourned  for  his  own  sins 
who  can  be  insensible  to  the  sins  of  those 
around  him,  so  no  one  can  be  earnest  to  pro- 
mote his  own  salvation,  who  neglects  any 
fair  opening  of  contributing  to  the  salvation 
of  others. 

What  an  appalling  reflection  it  is,  tbat  at 
the  tremendous  bar,  a  being  already  over- 
whehned  with  the  weight  of  his  own  olTences, 
ma\  have  to  sustam  the  addition  of  the  ama- 
zing and  unexpected  load  of  all  those,  of 
which  he  has   been  the  cause  in  others  ! 
What  an  awful  contrast  will  be  presented  to 
the  assembled  universe,  when  certain  com* 
manding  characters  shall  stand  forth,  bur- 
dened not  only  with  their  personal  guilt,  nor 
even  with  the  sins  of  their  immediate  connex- 
ions, but  in  a  certam   measure  with  the  sins 
of  their  age  and  country  ;  while  others,  who 
devoted  similar  talents  and  influence  to  op- 
posite purposes,  shall  appear  gloriously  sur- 
rounded with  happy  spirits,  of  whose  felicity 
the\  have  been  the  instruments  ;  their  shin- 
ing crowns  made  brighter  by  imparted  bright^ 
ness,   by  goodness   which   flourished   under 
their  auspices,  by  virtues  which  were  the  ef- 
fect of  their  patronage,  by  piety  which  was 
the  fruit  of  their  exampla 

Influence  is  a  talent  not  only  of  undefinable 
but  of  universal  extent  Who  is  there  so  in- 
significant as  not  to  have  his  own  circle, 
greater  or  smaller,  made  better  or  worse,  by 
his  society,  his  conduct,  his  counsels  ?  That 
presumptuous  but  common  consolation  of  « 
dying  bed,  /  have  done  no  harm  to  any  oim,  is 
always  the  fallacious  refuge  of  such  as  have 
done  little  or  no  good.  Man  is  no  sucb  neu- 
tral being 

1 1  is  not  the  design  of  the  present  consid- 
erations to  insist  so  much  on  tne  more  strik-  ,]■ 
ing  and  conspicuous  instances  of  misemplof*  "" 
ed  influence,  (for  the  ordinary  state  of  lue 
does  not  incessantly  call  them  into  actioOt) 
as  on  those  overlooked,  though  not  unimpOT" 
tant  demands  for  its  exertion,  which  occur  Mk 
the  every-day  transactions  of  mankind,  mora 
especially  among  the  opulent  and  the  pow6|i» 
ful. 

Rank  and  fortune  confer  an  influence  tteS 
most  commanding.      All  objects  attract  tiMI 
more  notice  from  being   placed  on  aneiAv 
inence,  and  do  not  excite  the  less  attentioi* 
because  they  may  deserve  less  admiration* 
In  anticipating  the  scrutiny  that  will  bereili 
ter  be  made  into  the  manner  in  whicb  tb^ 
rich  and  great  have  employed  their  influenoef 
that  powerful  engine  put  into  their  hands -iir 
the  noblest  purposes,  may  we  not  venture  if 
wish  they  had  some  disinterested  friend, 
Ginxious  to  please  than  to  serve  them, 
would  honestly,  as  occasion  might  offer, 
terrogate  them  in   a  manner  somethin|^  lillL,— 
the  following  :—  L  ■ 

*•  Allow  me,  as  a  friend  to  your  immoHpL  % 
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utensts,  to  ask  joa  m  few  plain  questions.  |  carried  on  under  your  name  ?  Tour  igno- 
Haf  yonr  power  been  uniformh  employed  in  |  ranee  of  such  injustice  will  be  of  little  arail, 
discoura^ng'  injustice;  in  promoting'  partic-  if.  through  supincness,  you  have  sanctioned 
■lar  as  well  as  general  g^iod  ;  in  couotenan-  abuses  wliich  vigilance  might  have  prevented, 
cing  reiigioas  as  well  as  charitable  institu-   or  exertion  fiunished. 

tiofis  ;  in  protecting  the  pious.,  as  wcl  as  m  *  Have  you  unkindly  denied  access  to  your 
anisting' the  indigent  .^  Has  your  influence  presence  to  the  diffident  solicitor,  who  has 
been  conscientiously  exerted  in  rindicating  no  oltier  channel  to  prcfertncnt  but  your  fa- 
i  injared  merit ;  has  it  been  employed  in  de-  voor ;  and  if  not  able  to  serve  him,  have  you 
JBttding*  insulted  worth  against  the  indolence  softened  your  refusal  by  feelingly  participa- 
of  the  unfeeling,  the  scorn  of  the  unworthy,  ting  m  h(s  disapr>ointment,  instead  of  aggra- 
tbe  neglect  of  the  unthinking.^  Has  it  been  vating  it  by  refusing  to  see  and  soothe  him, 
eiercised  in  patronizing  modest  genius,  which  when  you  could  do  no  more?  Have  you 
voald,  without  your  fostering  hand,  have  considered  that,  to  listen  to  wearisume  appU- 
talk  in  obscurity  ?  '  cation^  and  pertinacious  claims,  is  among  the 

*  Ha?e  yon,  in  the  recommendations  which  drawbacks  of  comfort  necessarily   appended 
have  been  required  of  you,  had  an  eye  to  the  to  your  station  ?    To  examine  into  mterfer- 
snilableness  of  the  candidate  for  the  place,  ing  pretensions,  while  it  is  a  duty  you  owe  to 
ratber  tlmn  to  a  provision  for  an  unworthy   the  ap'  licant,  is  a  salutarx   exercise  of  pa- 
applicant,  to  the  injury  of  the  office  ?     And  tience  to  yourself ;  it  is  also  the  only  certain 
nreyoa  honestly  preferred  the  imperative  means  you  possess  of  distinguishing  the  mer- 
dainw  of  the  institution  to  the  solicitations,  itorious  from  tlie  importunate.' 
or  eren   to  the  wants,  of  the   individual  P       We  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject  the 
Hare  3roa  never  loaded  a  public,  or  injured   more  earnestly,  because  it  is  to  be  feared 
s  private,  establishment,  by  appointing  an  that  even  the  tender-hearted  and  the  benev- 
mltageot,  because  he  was  a  bunlen  on  your  olenl.  from  the  facility  of  a  yielding  temper, 
swa  hands,  or  a  charge  on  your  own  purse  ?  from  weariness  of  importunity,  from  a  wisli 
Hare  you  never  promotecf  a  servant   who  to  spare  their  own  feelings,  as  well  as  from  a 
hd  ■*  wasted  your  goods,"  and  with  whom  too  natural  desire  to  get  rid  of  trouble,  are  ' 
yoa  parted  for  that  very  reason,  to  the  super-  frequently  induced  to  confer  and  to  refuse 
iBtaadeoce  of  a  charity,   or  to  the  manage-   favours,  not  only  against  their  principles  and 
maatcf  SB  office,  where  you  knew  he  would  their  judgment,  but  against  their  will.     Yet 
bweawidcr  sphere,  and  a  more  uncontrol-  as  no  virtue  is  ever  possessed    in  perfection 
fed  power,  of  purloining  public  property,  or  bv  him  who  is  destitute  of  its  opposite, — 
vssti'ag- priyate  bounty,  than  in   that   from  .Have  you  been  equally  careful,  never,  for 
vUcfayear  prudence  had  discharged  him  f*   \  the  sake  of  popularity  or  the   love  of  ease. 
Tome  a  step  hig^her: — *-  Have  you  never,-  to  awaken  false  hopes,  and  keep  aUve  false 
if  iatmsted  with   a  patronage  over  that  pe-l  expectations  in  your  retainers,  though  you 
nKari J  sacred  office,  *^  which  any  one  may '  knew  you  had  no  prospect  of  ever  making 
■ili  tremble  to  give  or  to  receive,"  been ,  them  good  ? — thus    committing    your    own 
bj  a  spirit  of  nepotism  in  the  dis- ,  honour  for  the  sake  of  swelling  the  cata- 
of  it,   which  you  perhaps  severely  cen- ;  logue  of  your  dependents;  and,   by   insin- 
under  a   certain  other  establishment ;  cerity  and  indecision,  feeding  them  with  de* 
obvioosly  corrupt  .^     Have  you  never  I  lusive  promises,  when   a  firm  negative,  by 

extinguishing  hope,  might  have  put  them  on 
a  more  successful  pursuit. 

Some  striking  instances  of  delicate  liber- 
ality, recorded  of  a  late  lamented  statesman, 
have  shown,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
from  hnman  nature,  that  a  man  should  exert 
his  influence  for  the  benefit  of  another,  even 
thoufv-h  it  were  to  his  own  disadvantage,  and 
that  he  should  be  not  only  willing,  but  de- 
sirous, not  to  procure  for  himself  the  grati- 
tude of  the  obligH  person,  nor  to  obtain  his 
admiration  ;  but  would  be  contented,  that, 
while  he  himself  afl'orded  all  the  benefit,  an 
intervening  agent  should  have  all  the  credit. 
This  disinterestedness  is  among  the  nicer 
criteria  of  a  Christian  spirit. 

While  we  can  with  truth  assign  the  most 
liberal  praise  to  that  spirit  of  charity  which 
pre-eminently  distinguishes  the  present  pe- 
riod, we  are  compelled  to  lament  that  justice 
is  not  held  in  equal  estimation  by  some  of 
those  who  give  the  law  to  manners.  This 
considerably  diminishes  their  influence,  be- 
cause it  is  tne  quality  which,  of  all  others, 
they  most  severely  require  in  their  depei^- 
ents,  as  being  that  which  is  most  \mmeiiiaL\it^ 
//  connected  with  their  own  intexesl.    AuA 


engaged  in  promoting  men,  who,  from 
destitution  of  principle,  are  a  dishonour 
tocbe   profession  in  which  you  have  been 
■■iBg  thera,  or,  by  the  want  of  abilities  are 
Ihqaalified  for  it  ?    Have  you  never  conniv- 
llat  the  preferment  of  the  weak  or  wicked, 
exclusion  of  others  whose  virtues  and 
eminently  fitted  them  for  the  siiiia- 
*    Or.  have  you.  rather,  strenuously  la- 
to  fix  the  meritorious  in   the   place 
^tf  arere  so  qualified  to  fill,  while  you  sup- 
fW  the  %rantB  of  the  undeserving  or  incotn- 
Mat  relative  out  of  your  own  purse  ?     And 
win  yaa  habitually  made  a  conscience  of 
nmending  adequate  persons  in  prefer- 
to  the  unworthy  and  the  unfit,   though 
•  kttter  belonged  to  your  own  little  senate, 
'■walled  your  own  large  train  ^ 
7-"*  Have  Tou  habitually  borne  in  mind  that 
int,    but  disregarded,    maxim,   that 
jOQ  db  by  another  is  done  by  your- 
mH  ;  and  not  only  carefully  avoided  oppres- 
lln  in  jour  own  person,  but,  rising  superior 
lithat  aelfish  indolence,  the  banc,  the  grave 
tf  every  nobler  quality,  have  yon  been  care- 
U  that  jour  agents  do  not  exercise  a  tyranny 
vlickyoa  ymirself  abhor,  but  which  inaj  be; 
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visidnary  iro mortality  which  he  had  assigned 
as  his  meed,  compared  with  the  cteruity  oo 
which  be  has  entered,  is  become  less  than 
the  shadow  to  the  substance,  less  than  the 
balo  to  the  sun. 


would  add  to  our  happiness ;  while,  with  per- 
verted energy,  we  eagerly  pursued  what  we 
had  reason  to  think  was  contrary  to  our  in- 
terest,  duty,  and  happiness.  But  excuses 
satisfy  us  now,  to  which  we  shall  not  then 


This    idea  strikes  the  mind  with  peculiari  give  the  hearing  for  a  moment.     The  thia 
force  upon  the  recent  decease  of  two  writers  disguise  which  the  illusion  of  the  senses  now 


of  uncommon  reach  of  thought,  profound 
research,  and  unbounded  philological  learn- 
ing. Had  these  two  eminent  men  been  pos- 
sefoed  of  inferior  minds,  or  a  more  dubious 
fame,  their  death  would  have  sounded  the  sig 
nal  of  silence,  no  less  to  the  moralist  than  to 
the  satirist,  as  to  the  gross  sensuality  and  cor 


casts  ovec  vanity,  sloth,  and  error,  will  then 
be  as  little  efficient  as  consolatory. 

He  who  carefully  governs,  his  mind  will 
conscientiously  regulate  his  time.  To  him 
who  thus  accurately  distributes  it,  who  ap- 
propriates the  hour  to  its  due  employment, 
life  will  never  seem  tedious,  yet  counted  by 


ropt  principles  of  the  one,  the  avowed  athe-  this  moral  arithmetic  it  will  be  really  long, 
ism  and  profligate  political  doctrines  of  the  j  If  we  compute  our  time  as  critically  as  our 
other.  As  it  is,  we  cannot  but  refer  to  them,  |  other  possessions  ;  if  we  assign  its  propor- 
though  with  feeUngs  of  pungent  regret,  and ;  tions  to  its  duties,   (hough  the  divisions  will 


only  under  a  strong  sense  of  the  atonement 
which  such  examples  owe  to  the  world  for 
the  mischief  they  do  it,  as  a  melancholy  illus- 
tration of  some  of  the  preceding  remarks. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  unmix^  commen- 
dation of  their  talents  and  erudition,  without 
the  gentlest  censure  of  their  principles  and 
practiccH  with  which  some  of  our  journals 
abounded  on  the  loss  of  these  able  but  un- 
happy men,  might  tend  to  impress  the  ar- 
dent youthful  student  with  an  over-valuation 
of  genius,  unsanctified  by  Christian  princi- 
ples, of  erudition  undignified  by  virtuous 
conduct. 

Far,  very  far,  from  my  heart  be  the  ungen- 
erous thought  of  treating  departed  emin<  nee 
|vith  disrespect,  but  in  analyzing  striking 
characters,  is  it  not  a  duty  to  separate  '  the 
precious  from  the  vile,'  lest  unqualified  ad- 
miration, where  there  is  such  large  room  for 
oensure,  should,  while  profusely  embalming 
the  dead,  allure  the  inirenuous  living  to  an 
imitation  as  unlimited  as  the  panegyric  was 
undistingiiishing  ?* 


CHAP.  vin. 

On  time,  considered  as  a  TcUenL 

If  we  already  begin  to  feel  what  a  larg« 
portion  of  life  we  have  improvidently  squan- 
dered— what  days  and  nights  have  been  suf- 
fered to  waste  themselves,  if  not  criminally, 
yet  inconsiderately  :  if  not  loaded  with  evil, 
yet  destitute  of  good — how  much  time  has 
been  consumed  in  worthless  employments, 
frivolous  amusements,  listless  indolence,  idle 
reading,  and  vain  imaginations — if  things 
already  begin  to  appear  wrong,  which  we 
once  thought  at  least  harmless,  though  not 
perhaps  useful — what  appearance  will  thev 
assume  in  that  inevitable  hour  when  all 
things  will  be  seen  in  their  true  light,  and 
appreciated  according  to  their  intrinsic  val- 
ue ?  We  shall  then  feel  in  its  full  force  how 
often  we  neglected  what  we  knew  to  be  our 
duty,  shunned  what  we  were  aware  was  our 
interest,  and  declined  what  we  yet  believed 

*To  prevent  any  mistaken  application  of  these 
remarks,  it  may  be  proper  to  avow  that  Professor 
Porson  and  Mr.  Home  Tooke  arc  the  persons  to 
"Hvhom  they  allude. 


then  be  so  fully  occupied  that  the?  will  nev- 
er drag,  yet  the  aggregate  sum  will  be  found 
sufficiently  long  for  all  the  ptirposes  to  which 
life  is  destined. 

It  is  not  a  little  absurd  that  they  who  most 
wish  to  abolish  time  would  be  the  least  wil- 
ling to  abridge  life.  But  is  it  notmireason- 
able  to  endeavour  to  annihilate  the  paroete  of 
which  life  is  composed,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  have  a  dread  of  shrinking  the  stock? 
They  who  most  pathetically  lament  the  want 
of  time,  are  either  persons  who  plunge 
themselves  into  unnecessary  concerns,  or 
those  who  manage  them  ill,  or  those  who  do 
nothing.  The  first  create  the  defiiciener 
they  deplore ;  the  second  do  not  so  moOT 
want  time  as  arrangement ;  the  last,  like 
brute  animals  laden  with  gold,  groan  under 
the  weight  of  a  treasure  of  which  they  make 
no  use«  and  do  not  know  the  valae. 

They  will  never  make  a  right  nae  of  time 
who  turn  it  over  to  chance,  who  tire  withcNit 
any  definite  scheme  for  its  employment,  or 
any  fixed  object  for  its  end.  Snch  deavitonr 
beings  will  be  carried  away  by  eFerjr  trifle 
that  strikes  the  senses,  or  any  whim  that  aei* 
zes  the  imagination  They  who  lifre  witbont 
any  ultimate  point  in  view,  can  have  no  re|^ 
ular  process  m  the  steps  which  lead  to  it 

But  though  in  order  to  prevent  confnsioitt 
to  animate  torpor,  and  tame  irregularity,  Ht 
is  alwavs  a  duty  to  form  a  plan  ;  occasioM- 
will  arise  when  it  may  be  a  higher  daty  to 
break  it.  Both  ourselves  and  our  plans  mwt 
ever  be  kept  subject  to  the  will  or  a  hisrlitr 
power.  That  is  an  ill-regulated  mind  wnwk 
wears  life  away  without  any  settled  scheflift 
of  action  ;  that  is  a  little  mind  which  makoi 
itself  a  slave  to  any  preconceived  rule,  wbea 
a  more  imperative  duty  may  arise  todemeod 
its  infraction.  Providence  may  call  into 
some  work  during  the  day  whicn  we  did  not 
foresee  in  the  morning.  Even  a  good  de* 
sign  must  be  relinquished  to  make  way  te 
a  better,  nor  must  we  sacrifice  a  useful  to  t 
favourite  project,  nor  must  we  scruple  to  Mk 
nounce  our  inclinations  at  the  call  of  dsfljfj 
or  of  necessity,  for  God  loves  a  cheerfoldetff 
as  well  as  a  '  cheerful  giver.* 

In  our  use  of  time  we  frequently 
a  delusion  which  cheats  us  of  no   ii 
erable  portion  of  its  actual  enjoyment*' 
nou>  escapes  ns  while  we  are  settUng  fittonr] 
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points  not  only  of  business,  of  ease,  or  of,  love,  an<1  of  tUrovi-ing'  away  what  we  most 
ploasurc,  but  of  brnciolcnce,  oi  gciiero&it^' .  <  <-ar  to  los<^,  ttiat  tinit*  ot  wiiii^li  life  is  made 
of  piety.  These  imaginary  points  to  which  ;  up.  It'Uod  d<>ti>>  not  give  us  a  short  time, 
we  impatiently  stretch  forward  in  idea,  wc  ;  we  can  contrive  to  make  it  short  by  this 


V- 
we  can  contrive  to 

wretched  husbandry.  It  is  not  so  much  in- 
digence of  time  as  a  proiligalily  in  the  waste 
of  it,  that  prevents  life  from  answering  all 
the  ends  for  which  it  is  given  Few  thmgs 
make  us  so  independent  of  the  world  as  tho 
pnident  dispojiition  of  this  precious  article. 
It  delivers  people  from  hanging  on  thechar- 
cipation  of  events  not  only  remote  but  un-  j  ity  of  others  to  emancipate  them  from  the 


fix  at  successive  bat  distant  intervals,  en- 
deavouriDg  by  the  rapid  march  of  a  hurr\  - 
iog^  imagination  to  annihilate  the  intervening 
spaces.  One  great  evil  of  reckoning  too  ab- 
solutely on  marked  periods  which  may  never 
arriTe,  is,  tbtit,  by  this  absorption  of  the 
mind,  we  neglect  present  duties  m  the  anti 


certain.  Even  if  the  anticipated  period  does 
arrive,  it  is  not  always  apfdied  to  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  was  pledged  ;  and  the  event 
which  was  to  feel  the  full  weight  of  our  inter- 
ference ind  commanding  influence,  when  it 
has   taken  place,  sinks  into  the  undistiii- 

?Biflhed  mass  of  time  and  circumstances, 
be  poiDt  which  we  once  thought,  if  it  ever 
coald  be  attained,  would  supply  abundant 
natter,  not  only  for  present  duty  or  pleasure. 
bat  for  delightful  retrospection,  loses  itself, 
as  we  mingle  with  it,  in  the  common  heap 
of  forgotten  things ;  and  as  we  recede  from  it, 
merges  in  the  dim  obscure  of  faded  recollec- 
tioos  Having  arrived  at  the  era,  instead  of 
seizing  on  that  pretent  so  impatiently  desired 
while  it  was yWtire,  we  again  send  our  ima 
ginations  oat  to  fresh  distances  in  search  of 
fresb  deceits.  While  we  are  pushing  it  cm 
toobjects  still  more  remote,  the  large  uiic»l- 
colated  spacfss  of  comfort  and  peace,  or  of 
lanrnor  and  discontent,  which  fill  the  chasm, 
and  which  we  scarci'Iy  think  worth  taking 
into  the  account,  make  up  far  the  greater 
part  of  life. 

All  this  would  be  only  foolish,  and  would 
bardjy  deserve  a  harsher  name,  if  these  larj^e 


hiaver)'  of  their  own  company.  We  should 
nut  only  be  careful  not  to  waste  our  own 
time,  but  that  others  do  not  rob  us  of  it. — 
The  distinction  of  crime  between  *  stealing 
our  purse'  and  *  stealing  our  good  name'  has 
been  beaut  ifully  contrasted.  That  the  purse 
is  ^  trash^  is  a  sentiment  echoed  by  many 
who  yet  set  no  small  value  on  the  trash  so  li- 
berally condemned ;  while  the  waster  ot*  his 
own,  or  the  pilferer  of  another's  time,  es- 
capes a  censure  which  he  ought  more  heavi- 
ly to  incur.  It  is  a  felony  for  which  no  re- 
pentance can  make  restitution,  the  commo- 
ditv  being  not  only  invaluable  but  irrecover- 
able. 

Considerable  evil,  with  respect  to  the 
economy  of  time.,  arises  from  an  error  which 
infects  some  minds  of  a  superior  cast — a  no- 
tion that  contempt  of  order  and  custom  are 
indications  of  genius,  that  great  minds  can- 
not be  tied  to  times,  nor  enslaved  by  seasons. 
They  value  themselves  on  being  systematic 
only  in  their  disdain  of  method,  on  being  re- 
gular in  nothing  but  irregularity  ;  with  them 
accident  gives  the  law  to  action.  They 
pride  themselves  in  not  despatching  business 
but  post|>oning  it,  and  this  in  order  to  show 


aacaitrrated  wastes,  these  barren  interstices,  j  with  what  abihty  they  can  retrieve  time  to 
these  neglected  subdivisions,  had  not  all  of  I  which  they  are  always  in  arrears.  From 
Ihem  imperious  demands  of  their  own — if  this  vanity  of  intimating  that  they  can  exe- 
they  were  not  to  be  as  rigorously  accounted  cute  in  hours  whnt  costs  slower  souls  days  or 
fer„as  the  vivid  spots  and  shining  prospects  :  weeks,  the   most  pressing  business  is  dcfer- 


Ue. 


promise  so  much  and  produce  so  lit- 


LcH  VI  not  then  compute  time  by  particn- 
hr  pehods  or  signal  events.     Let  us  not 


red  to  some  indefinite  period,  and  duties  thus 
postponed  are  not  seldom  omitted. 

The  same  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
which  leads  a  young  man  of  genius  to  believe 


ooBtentourselves  with  puttingour  festal  days  he  can  catch  knowledge  by  intuition,  see 
only  into  the  calendar,  but  remember  that  everything  at  a  glance,  and  comprehend 
from  the  hour  when  reason  besi'ins  to  oper- 1  every  thing  in  a  moment,  tempts  him  to  put 
ate*  to  the  hour  in  which  it  shall  be  e^tin-  '  off  that  iiMMiicnt.  But  if  such  wonders  are 
gaiilied,  every  particle  of  time  is  valuable  ;  really  to  be  achieved  without  the  old  ingre- 
unt  no  dav  can  be  insignificant,  when  every  dients,  time  and  study,  what  might  he  not  ex- 
day  n  to  6e  accounted  for ;  that  each  one  pect  would  he  accomplished  with  their  as- 
weight  and  importance,  because  of  sistance.  Those  who  are  now  marvels  would 
ih  the  retribution  is  to  be  received.  In  then  be  miracles!  The  too  common  conse- 
the  prospect  therefore  of  our  coming  time,  quence  of  this  impatience  of  application,  is 


let  as  not  make  great  leaps  from  the  expec 
tatioo  to  the  occurrence ;  hut  bearing  in 
mind  that  small  concerns  make  up  the  larger 
share  of  life,  let  us  aim  to  execute  well  those 
wliich  lie  more  immediately  before  us.  For 
the  instant  occasion  we  have  life  and  time 
in  hand,  for  that  which  is  prospective,  we 
nay  no  longer  be  in  possession  of  either :  and 
it  is  an  argument  of  no  small  cogency,  that 
be  who  devotes  time  to  its  best  purposes,  se- 
ctires  eternit>  for  its  best  enjoyments 


to  affect  to  despise  whatever  knowledge  re- 
<|uires  time  to  attain,  and  to  consider  what- 
ever demands  industry  to  acquire,  as  not 
worth  acquiring. 

Nor  is  this  error  monopolized  by  talents. 
We  have  known  some,  who,  having  no  other 
evidence  of  genius  to  produce,  never  failed 
to  be  unpunctual.  It  is  a  wonder  that  tho 
more  intellectual,  seeing  their  province  thus 
invaded  by  dunces,  do  not  become  regular 
through  mere  contempt  of  tlieir  imitators, 
and  abandon  the  abuse  of  time  to  those  wh<' 


But  we  are  guilty  of  the  strange  inconsis 
tency  of  being  most  prodigal  of  what  we  best  know  not  bow  to  ppend  it  wisel  v. 
Vof.ll.  «1 
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Christianity  is  a  social  principle.    He  who  > 
has  discovered  the  use  of  time,  and  conse- ! 
qiiently  the  value  of  eternity,  cannot  but  be 
soijcitous  for  the  spiritual  g^ood  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.    The  one,  indeed,  is  indicative  of 
tlic  other.     But  this  g^ood,  like  every  other, 
is  nut  without  its  dangers.     We  cannot  es- 1 
scnlially  benefit  people  without  associating  I 
with    tlicm,    witliout    rendering    ourselves  i 
agreeable  to  them.      But  in  so  doing  we 
shoulJ  ever  recollect  that  we  may  seek  to  | 
please  till  we  forget  to  serve  them,  we  may  ' 
soften  strong  tniths  to  render  ihem  more  pal- 
atable till  we  come  gradually  less  to  recom- 
rncnd  theniy  than  ourselves.     In  the  spirit  of 
friendly  accommodation  we  may  insensibly 
lower  the  standard  of  religion,  with  a  view  to 
make  ourselves  more  agreeable,  and  may  de- 
ceive in  ofiier  to  conciliate. 

Or  we  may  fall  into  another  error.  We 
may  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  We  may  cen- 
sure the  wrong  practice  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  principle,  or  we  may  suit  our 
(rounseU,  not  to  the  wants,  but  to  the  taste, 
<if  our  friend.  In  our  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  others,  we  should  be  care- 
ful to  find  out  the  points  in  which  they  are 
most  deficient.  If  tlieir  error  be  ignorance 
of  Scripture,  if  worldliness,  if  prejudice,  if  a 
c-eneral  disinclination'  to  seriousness,  if  a 
blind  respect  for  religion,  joined  to  an  unac- 
<|naintcdness  with  its  doctrines ;  in  each  case, 
a  very  different  mode  of  conduct  will  be  re- 
quisite. In  each,  in  all,  we  should,  indeed,  j 
with  the  utmost  fairness,  lay  open  the  whole 
scheme  of  Christianity,  neither  concealing 
its  diOiculties,  its  humoling  requisitions,  nor 
the  self-denials  it  imposes.  But  at  the  same 
time,  if  we  suspect  any  one  trutli  to  be  par- 
ticularly revolting  to  them,  it  will  be  more 
prudent  to  approach  this  truth  g^dually 
through  others,  from  which  they  are  less 
averse,  than,  by  forcing  its  introduction  at 
the  outset,  shut  up  the  way  to  farther  pro- 
gress. Every  doctrine  should  be  unfolded 
gradually,  judiciously,  temperately,  not  in- 
sisting on  any  points  that  are  not  clearly 
scriptural,  nor  on  any  that  admit  of  doubtful 
disputation,  nor  on  many  points  at  a  time ; 
and,  above  all,  on  none  unseasonably,  or  un- 
ceasingly. 

This  habit  of  turning  time  to  account,  by 
endeavouring  to  be  useful  to  others,  will,  if 
conducted  with  mildness,  and  exercised  with 
Christian  humility,  be  /eminently  beneficial 
to  ourselves.  It  will  set  us  on  a  closer  ex- 
amination of  the  truths  we  suggest ;  and  in 
contending  with  blindness  and  self-sufficien- 
cy, we  shall  find  a  wholesome  exercise  for 
our  own  patience  and  moderation.  It  may 
remind  us,  that  we  were  once,  perhaps  in 
the  same  state  Above  all,  it  will  put  us  on 
a  more  strict  watchfulness  orer  our  own 
hearts  and  lives,  lest  we  should  be  adopting 
one  set  of  principles  for  our  conversation, 
and  another  for  our  conduct.  It  will  induce 
the  necessity  of  a  more  exact  consistency, 
as  they,  to  whom  we  are  counsellors,  will  not 
be  backward,  if  we  furnish  them  witli  the 
least  ground,  to  be  our  censurers. 

■^nd  liore  I  uonld  nffcct innately  suggest  to 


my  numerous  amiable  young  friends,  the 
benefit  to  be  denved  to  their  own  minds 
from  turning  a  certain  portion  of  their  time 
to  the  personal  instruction  of  the  poor,  for 
which  so  wide  a  field  is  just  now  providen- 
tially opened.  In  communicating  the  ele- 
ments oi  religious  knowledge — in  number- 
less repetitions  of  the  same  plain  truths^in 
being  obliged  to  b^in  again  the  simple  doc- 
ument which  they  fancira  they  had  long  ago^ 
impressed — in  tlie  humbling  necessity  of 
lowering  their  ideas,  and  debasing  their  lan- 
guage, in  order  to  make  themselves  intelli- 
gible—in  the  forbearance  which  dulness  of 
intellect,  perverseness  of  temper,  and  in- 
gratitude demand,  they  may  -gam  some  pro- 
ficicncy  themselves,  even  where  their  MC- 
cess  with  otliers  is  least  encouraging. 

But  to  whatever  account  we  turn  onr  time 
with  respe4;t  to  others,  the  first  object  of  its 
right  employment  is  with  ourselves ;  and  this 
not  only  in  discharging  those  exercises  of  pi- 
ety and  virtue,  which  are  too  obvious  and 
too  generally  acknowledged,  to  require  to  be 
specified  ;  but,  in  attending  to  the  secret 
dispositions  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain its  real  character.  We  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  we  can  judgfe  of  its  state  by  the 
thoughts  which  are  necessarily  suggested  br 
any  actual  business,  or  any  pressing  object* 
such  thoughts  being  the  proper  demand  of 
the  occasion,  and  not  any  certain  indication 
of  our  abiding  state  and  habitual  temper.— 
But  by  watching  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
our  spontaneous  thoughts,  we  may,  in  a  fteet 
measure,  determine  on  the  character  of  oar 
minds;  their  voluntary  thoughts  and  un* 
prompted  feelings,  bein?  the  streams  which 
indicate  the  fountain  whence  thef  flow.— 
The  heart  is  that  perennial  spring;  for, 
whether  grace  or  nature  supply  the  ciirreBt^ 
tlie  fountain  is  inexhaustible.  In  either 
case,  the  more  abundantly  it  flows,  the  more 
constantly  its  waste  is  fed  by  fresh  supplies  ; 
expense,  instead  of  exhausting,  angnunti 
the  stream,  whether  the  source  from  eard^ 
supply  worldly  thoughts,  or  that  from  abof6 
such  as  are  heavenly.  Thoughts  determint 
on  the  character :  as  the  man  thinkeih  «o  ii 
he.  ^ 

What  a  scene  will  open  upon  us,  wheM^' 
from  our  eternal  state,  we  shall  look  baek 
on  the  use  we  have  made  of  time !    Wheft^ 
revolution  will  be  wrought  in  our  opinioQi  1^ 
What  a  contrast  will  be  exhibited,  when  we 
shall  take  a  clear  retrospect  of  all  we  hsTV 
done,  and  all  we  ought  to  have  done !    Ani 
shall  we,  then,  put  off  the  inspection  to  IB 
uncertain  period,  to  a  period,  when  we  cas 
neither  repent  to  any  purpose  for  what  wtt 
wronfj',  nor  begin  to  do  what  we  shall  thiH- 
perceive  would  have  been  right .'    Let  thmiTj 
frequent  meditations  on  deaUi,  lead  ns  to  l^j 
fleet  what  the  feelings  of  a  dying  bed  wfllj 
be     Let  us  think  now  what  will  thenSbetfalij 
review  of  riches  mis-spent,  of  talents  IM| 
lected  or  perverted,  of  mfluence  abused, 
learning  misapplied,  of  time  misemployed! 
To  entertain  serious  thoughts  of  death  ooiflY^ 
is  the  most  likely  method  for  rectifying  teolp*' 
pcif,  for  conquering  Dropen<itie«,  for  pst«^» 
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Hsliiii;  principles,  for  confirminjr  habits,  of 
vbich  we  shall  tbeo  feel  the  consequences  ; 
for  relioqaiihing  enterprises  and  pursuits,  for 
the  aoocess  of  which  we  may  then  be  as 
Boch  afflicted,  as  we  should  now  be  at  their 
defSAt* 

He  who  cannot  find  time  to  consult  his  Bi- 
ble»  will  find,  one  day,  that  he  has  time  to  be 
«ck  ;  he  who  has  no  time  to  pray,  roust  find 
time  to  die.  He  who  can  find  no  time  to  re- 
flect, ii  moat  likely  to  find  time  to  sin  ;  he 
who  cannot  find  time  fiir  repentance,  will  j 
find  «n  etemitv  in  which  repentance  will  be 
of  no  mvail  Let  as,  then,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  DiTine  spirit,  seriously  reflect, 
under  what  law  we  came  into  the  world  :  'it 
is  anpoinlBd  for  all  men  once  to  die^  and,  af- 
ter dienth,  the  Jui>OMENT  '  Is  is  not  obvi- 
ous, tben,  that  the  design  of  life  is  to  pre- 
pare fivjodifment ;  and  that,  in  proportion 
«s  we  empk^  time  well,  we  make  mimortali- 


CHAP.  IX. 

On  Charily, 

Iff  that  general  use  of  the  Talents,  sug- 
gested in  the  parable,  there  b  also  a  particu- 
lar Toeation  on  the  exercise  of  which,  evcr^ 
nan  most  equitably  determine.     Each  is 
|»articnlarlj  called  upon  to  acquit  himself  of 
that  more  immediate  duty,  for  the  practice  of 
which,  God  has  giren  special  endowments 
and  opportonity.    Our  Maker  requires  the 
specific  exercise  of  the  specific  talent.    The 
■atare  of  the  gi ft  points  out  the  nature  of  the 
rsauisition.     The  use  of  endowment  is  a  pe- 
cauardebt,  a  marked  obligation.     This  is 
■Ota  cift  confounded  with  the  mass  of  his 
ffift^  not  one  by  which  God  designs  to  be. 
If  nat  indiFidual,  more  remarkably  glorified. 
Bet dfcgrify  is  a  virtue  of  all  times  and  all 
fiaMB.     It  IS  not  so  much  an  independent 
mai  Ml  itself  as  an  enerjpr,  which  gives  the 
iHtlnefa  and  highest  finish  to  every  other, 
laft  moires  them  all  into  one  common  prin 
ciplt.    It  is  called  *  the  very  bond  of  per- 
Adaeis,'  not  only  because  it  unites  us  to 
Gad,  oor  altimate  perfection,  but  because  it 
tisiallthe  other  virtues  togf^ther,  and  refers 
Ifciatfias  concatenated,  to  Him,  their  com- 
Ma  sonrce  and  centre. 
^  St.  Peter  having  given  a  pressing  exborta- 
tioato  nianv  exalteid  duties,  finishes  by  as 
€iAingtoc£iarity  this  emphatical  superiority ; 
'dAose  all  thin/^Sy  have  fervent  charily.'    It 
ill  indeed,  the  prolific  principle  of  all  duty  : 
teooflnence  of  every  thing  that  is  level v 
ni amiable:  the  fountain   from   which  ah 
cietlleocies  flow,  the  stream  in  which  they 
all  meet*     It  is  not  subject  to  the  ebb  and 
Ibw  of  passion  or  partiality — it  is  true  chris- 
tiaa  sympathy.    It  is  tender  without  wcak- 
afH ;  it  does  not  arise  from  that  constitu- 
tioaal  softness  which  may  be  rather  infirmity 
than  virtue.     It  is  the  affection  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  a  love  derived  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
and  reciprocally  communicated  among  his 
goiQioe  followers. 


j  Charity  comprehends  an  indefinitely  wide 
.  sphere,  both  in  feeling  and  doing.  Accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  St.  Paul,  in  his 
beautiful  personincation  of  this  grace,*  she 
may  be  said  to  embrace  almost  the  whole 
scheme  of  religious,  personal,  and  social  du- 
ty. *  PeUient  and  kind,'  she  does  not  wait  to 
be  solicited  to  acts  of  benignity,  she  scixcs 
the  occasion — she  does  more,  she  watches 
for  it.  She  *•  endures'  evils,  but  inflicts  none ; 
she  does  not  select  her  trials,  but  '  bears  all 
things.*  Though  ^  she  believes  all  things,* 
yet  she  exercises  her  hope  without  relinquish- 
ing her  prudence :  sometimes,  where  con- 
viction forbids  her  thinking  favourably,  even 
then  it  does  not  prevent  *  her  hoping  all 
things.*  She  subdues  '  vaunting,'  conquers 
the  swellings  of  insolence,  and  the  intracta- 
bleness  of  pride.  Not  only  *  she  en  vieth  not,' 
not  only  she  disallows  the  injustice  of  desir- 
ing what  is  another's,  but  by  a  noble  disdain 
of  selfishness,  she  even  "  seeketh  not  her 
own.'  Her  disinterestedness  stirs  her  up  to 
the  perpetual  rooting  out  that  principle 
wrought  by  nature  into  the  constitution  of 
the  soul.  So  far  from  thinking  it  a  proof  of 
spirit  to  resent  injuries,  she  is  not  *  easily 
provoked'  by  them.  She  smootlis  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  irascible,  and  corrects  the  acri- 
mony of  the  evil- tempered.  She  not  only 
does  not  perpetrate,  out  '  she  thinketh  no 
evil. '  She  has  found  a  shorter  way  of  becom- 
ing rich  than  avarice  ever  invented,  for  char- 
ity makes  another^s  goods  her  own  by  a  sim- 
ple process  ;  without  dispossessing  the  pro- 
prietor, she  rejoices  so  much  in  another's 
prosperity  that  it  becomes  hers,  because  it  is 
his. 

Here  we  see  that  the  Apostle  places  char- 
ity not  onlv  before  all  the  virtues  which  ho 
thus  gracefully  marshals,  before  qualities  the 
most  moral,  rifLs  the  most  spiritual,  attain- 
ments the  most  intellectual,  but  he  actually 
degrades  these  last  in  the  comparison  :  ho 
does  not  barely  lower  their  value,  he  annihi- 
lates it  Without  this  principle  of  life,  this 
soul  of  duty,  this  essence  of  goodness,  they 
are  not  only  little,  they  are  nothing.  With- 
out charitv,  possessions,  talents,  exertions, 
are  all  fruitless.  They  are  of  no  value  in 
the  sight  of  God  :  they  are  of  no  efliracy  to 
our  salvation.  Chanty  alone  sanctifies  our 
oflerings,  recommends  our  prayers,  and 
makes  our  very  praises  acceptable. 

And  thouarii  nothing  is  formally  cflicacious 
but  the  blood  and  merits  of  Christ,  yet  char- 
ity, as  a  divine  grace,  and  one  that  will  never 
cease,  shows  that  our  interest  in  him,  and 
union  with  him,  are  real  and  genuine. 

But  to  descend  to  the  particulars  of  char- 
ity, and  apply  the  different  brandies  of  it  to 
the  common  purposes  of  life. — Whenever  wo 
are  promoting  the  good  of  mankind,  either 
by  assisting  public  institutions,  or  relieving 
individuals,  we  are  obviously  helping  on  tho 
cause  of  charity  ;  and,  when  we  cannot  ef- 
fectively assist  the  work,  we  may  exercise 
the  principle  ;  we  may  pray  for  the  happi- 
ness which  we  cannot  confer,  and  rejoice  in 

^  First  Epistle  to  the  Corintlria'nB,  chnp.  xiu.' 
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erery  additioQ  to  tbe  general  g^ood  towards 
which  we  cannot  contribute.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  purse  may  sometimes  be  open 
where  the  heart  is  shut.  And  it  is  perhaps 
a  more  rare  and  a  higher  virtue  to  exercise 
forbearaucc  towards  the  faults  and  to  put  a 
candid  construction  on  the  actions,  of«thers, 
than  to  supply  their  wants,  or  promote  their 
temporal  interests.  But  whether  candour  in  j 
judging*  or  liberality  in  giving,  be  the  virtue 
in  exercise,  by  the  adoption  of  each  as  a  law, 
and  the  practiceof  bothon  theground  of  con- 
formity to  tlie  Divine  will,  we  shall  acquire 
such  a  habit  of  exercising  the  kind  affections, 
that  what  was  adopted  as  a  principle  will 
be  established  into  a  pleasure  ;  what  was  a 
force  upon  nature,  will  almost  grow  into  a 
part  of  it ;  obligation  will  become  choice, 
law  impuUc,  duty  necessity  ;  the  energy 
will  become  so  powerful,  tiiat  the  heart  will 
involuntarily  spring  to  the  performance  ;  in 
dolence,  selfishness,  trouble,  inconvenience, 
will  vanish  under  the  vigorous  operation  of  a 
habit  whose  motive  is  genuine  Christianity. 

One  Christian  grace  is  never  exercised  at 
the  expense  of  another,  nor  is  it  perfect,  un- 
less it  promotes  that  other.  This  charity  en- 
joys abstinently  that  she  may  give  liberally. 
While  she  restrams  every  wrong  inclination, 
she  stimulates  us  to  such  as  are  right.  She 
is  never  a  solitary  quality,  but  is  insepa'ably 
linked  with  truth  and  equity.  She  leads  us 
perpetually  to  examine  our  means,  disposi- 
tions, and  opportunities,  and  to  exert  their 
combined  force  for  the  promotion  of  the 
greatest  possible  gotxl.  She  teaches  us  to 
contribute  to  the  comfort  of  others  as  well  as 
to  their  necessities.  She  converts  small  kind- 
nesses into  great  ones,  by  doing  them  with 
reference  to  God  ;  for  it  is  not  so  much  the 
worth,  as  the  temper,  which  will  render  them 
acceptable  to  Him 

We  must  not  judge  of  our  charity  by  sin- 
gle acts  and  particular  instances,  for  they  are 
not  always  good  men  who  do  goo^l  things, 
but  by  our  general  tendencies  and  propenni- 
ties.  We  must  strive  after  an  uniformity  in 
our  charity  —examine  whether  it  be  equable, 
steady,  voluntary,  and  not  a  charity  oftimcs. 
and  seasons,  an<l  humours.  If  we  are  as  un- 
kind and  illiberal  in  one  instance,  as  we  are 
profuse  in  another,  when  the  demand  is  equal, 
and  we  have  both  the  choice  and  the  means, 
whatever  we  may  be,  we  are  not  charitable. 

Though  charity,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, is  a  quality  of  universal  application, 
and  by  no  means  limited  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  nlms-giviug,  yet,  not  to  allow  a 
due,  thnt  is,  a  high  rank  and  station  to  those 
irorks  of  benevolence,  to  which  our  Redeem- 
er gives  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  his  exhibi- 
tion of  the  scrutiny  at  the  general  judgment, 
would  bo  mistaking  the  genius  of  Christian- 
ity, would  be  departing  from  the  practice  and 
the  principles  of  its  Founder  ;  it  would  be 
forgetting  the  high  dignity  he  conferred  on 
this  grace,  when  he  declared  that  he  should 
consider  the  smallest  work  of  love  done  to  the 
least  of  his  followers  for  his  sake  as  done  to 
himself. 

This  pecuniary  charity  is  not  to  be  Utnited 


to  our  particular  connexions — must  not  be 
confined  to  unfounded  attachments,  to  party- 
favourites.  It  must  bo  governed  by  the  law 
of  justice.  We  must  not  do  a  little  good  to 
one  which  may  involve  a  greater  injury  to 
another:  yet  though  we  should  keep  our 
hearts  always  open,  and  our  feelings  alive  to 
the  general  benefit,  still,  as  our  power  must 
be  inevitably  contracted,  whatever  right  oth- 
ers may  have  to  our  beneficence,  local  cir- 
cumstances, natural  expectations,  and  pres- 
sing necessity,  confer  the  more  imm^iate 
claim.  The  most  immediate  is  that  of  ^  tbe 
household  of  faith  ' 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  in  inquiring 
into  the  duties  of  charity,  we  must  overlook 
the  use  to  be  made  of  riches,  one  of  the  tal- 
ents implied  in  the  parable.  The  applica- 
tion of  money,  whether  *  kept  by  its  owner» 
to  their  hurt,'  or  squandered  to  their  destruc- 
tion, will  equally  be  made  the  subject  of  final 
investigation.  Lord  Bacon^s  remark,  that 
'  riclies,  when  kept  in  a  heap,  are  corrupt 
like  a  dunghill,  but,  when  spread  abroad,  dif- 
fuse beauty  and  fr:'rtiiity,*  has  been  more  ad- 
mired than  acted  upon.  All  the  fine  senten- 
ces that  have  been  pelted  at  the  head  of  cov- 
etousness  have  probably  never  reformed  one 
miser  ;  nor  have  the  most  pointed  aphorisms, 
not  divinely  directed,  ever  taught  the  luxuri- 
ous the  true  use  of  money.  Happily  the  age 
in  which  we  live  is  so  generally  dispcned  to 
acts  of  beneficence,  that  there  never  was  a 
period  which  less  imposed  the  necessity  to 
press  the  duty,  to  enforce  the  practice,  or  to 
point  out  the  objects.  A  thousand  oeir  chan- 
nels are  opened,  yet  the  old  ones  are  not 
dried  up  ;  tlie  streams  flow  in  abundance,  ai 
if  fed  by  a  perennial  fountain. 

Let  not  any  one,  however,  intrench  him- 
self in  the  supposcil  security  of  surrounding 
goodness.  Let  not  any  take  comfort  that  be 
lives  in  an  age  of  charity,  if  he  himself  ii  not 
charitable.  W  e  are  not  benevolent  by  con- 
tact or  infection,  or  by  breathing  an  atmos- 
phere of  charity.  Yet  who  has  not  beard 
persons  exuttingly  boast  of  this  noble  char- 
acteristic of  the  age,  who  are  by  no  means* 
remarkable  for  contributing  their  own  con* 
tingent  towards  establishing  its  character? 
Probably  many  a  man  gloried  in  the  valour 
of  his  country,  and  exulted  in  the  pride  ef 
being  an  Englishman,  after  the  battles  of 
Trafalgar  and  Salamanca,  who,  had  he  beett- 
sent  into  the  action  would  have  beensliot  for 
cowardice 

Who  has  not  seen  the  ready  eye  dischaiM' 
its  kindly  showers  at  a  tale  of  wo,  and  tSs 
frugal  sentimentalist  comfort  himself  that  hit 
tears  had  paid  more  clieaply  the  debt  of  b6»' 
nevolence,   for  which  his  purse  had  been  so*' 
licited.     The  Author,  many  years  ago,  roidtt 
one  in  a  party  of  friends  :  an  expected  gnest«,> 
who  was  rather  late,  at  length  came  in  ;  shtf 
was  in  great  agitation,  having  been  detained 
on  the  road  by  a  dreadful  fire  in  the  neigli" 
bourhood.     The  poor  family,  who  were  gocHk 
to  bed,  had  been  with  difficulty  awakened^ 
The  mother  had  escaped  by  throwing 
self  from  a  two  pair  of  stairs  window  into 
street.    She  then  recollected,  that  in  l^er  tof^ 
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trene  terror,  she  had  left  her  child  behind  in 
bed.  To  the  astonishment  of  all  present, 
ihe  instantly  rushed  back  through  the  flames, 
and  to  the  general  joy,  soon  appeared  with 
*be  child  alive  in  her  arms.  Wlule  she  was 
npressing  her  rratitude,  the  light  of  the 
hmps  fell  on  its  face,  and  she  perceived,  to 
ker  inexpressible  horror,  that  she  had  saved 
llie  child  of  another  womao^her  own  had 
perished  It  maybe  imagined  what  were 
the  feelings  of  the  company.  A  subscription 
VIS  instantly  begun.  Almost  every  one  had 
liberally  contributed,  when  a  nobleman,  who 
could  have  bought  the  whole  party,  turning 
to  Ibe  writer  of  these  pages,  said  ^  Madam,  1 
win  give  you,'  every  expectmg  eye  was  turn- 
ed to  tlie  peer,  knowing  him  to  be  unused  to 
the  givinr  mood  the  person  addressed  joy- 
fiUy  held  out  her  band,  bnt  drew  it  back  on 
lasoooliv  saying,  ^  1  will  give  you  tiiis  aflect- 
ing  incideot'for  the  subject  of  your  next  tra 
ge^.*  Some  will  r^kd  tliis  passage  who  were 
prenent  on  the  occasion 

But  fince  neither  the  logpc  nor  the  rhetoric 
of  the  writer,  were  she  so  happy  as  to  possess 
otber,  is  likely  to  make  the  "churl  liberal,' 
or  to  stir  op  ilie  vain  or  the  voluptuous  to  a 
bcBe6cence  which  shall  bear  any  fair  propor- 
tion to  the  costly  maintenance  of  their  luxu- 
ry or  their  vanity^  the  slight  observatioiis 
which  follow  shall  be  ad  ressed  to  the  boun- 
tiSvl  giver,  a  character,  blessed  be  God.  as 
it  is  amiable.  To  the  act  it  is 
to   excite  him;  to  the  motive 


be  cunot  too  carefully  look.      This  is  the 

more  raqoisite,  as,  in  an  age  in  which  more 

excellent   charity    sermons    are    annually 

pmcfaed  than  ever  were  delivered  since  the 

ntabHshment  of  Christianity — that   which 

iloiie,of  all  the  religions  in  the  world,  ever 

charitable  foundations  a  part  of  its  in- 

Kimi — we  now  and  tlien  meet  with  one. 

IS  to  invert  the  principle,   and  to 

Ht  the  point  for  the  base.    It  is  with  difil- 

MBO  we  put  the  question,  dreading  to  be 

of  indulging  a  spirit  of  censure 

we   would  wish  to  offer  unqualifiiMl 

iodation ;  but  do  we  not  now  and  then 

assigned  to  almsgiving,  nay  assigned  to 

kidtvidnal  contrioution  for  wliich  the 

intentioned    preacher    is    eloquently 

J,  a  merit  so  vast,  that  it  would  seem 

,  It  the  absence  of  all  other  merits ;  a 

which  would  almost  induce  one  to  be- 

tbat  a  more  than  ordinary  contribution 

!•  the  plate  would  prove  a  golden  key,  to 

ifettd  in  Afff  stead,  who  *  has  opened  the  king- 

-Jhi  of  heaven  to  all  believers ." 

/^bsxplain  my  meaning  by  an  example : — 

temple  of  Him  who  ttave  his  son  to 

to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  I 

heard,  and  from  no  mean  authority, 

Qnrity  called  the  atoninir  virlup  n^  the  nse. 

pblnve  termed  it  the  prevailing,  the  distin 

J",  the  most  amiable  characteristic  of 

»,  had  been  right  and  tnie.     But  when 

it  thus  gravely  proposed  as  an  expi- 

fer  sin.  I  was  ready  to  imagine  that  I 

the  exclamation  of  St.  Paul  to  his 

-*  I  manrel  that  ye  are  so  soon  rc- 

finom  him  that  called  you  unto  the 

of  Christ  onto  another  Gospel.' 


We  must  readily  not  only  a  How  for,  but 
admire,  the  ardour  of  an  aounii  ted  preacher, 
who,  feeling  his  heart  expand  with  his  sub- 
ject, finds  it  as  much  his  deifg  lit  as  his  duty 
to  impart  to  every  bosom  th  e  lender  and 
compassionate  sympathies  wi  th  which  bis 
own  overflows;  ana  it  is  with  reluctance  we 
have  presumed  to  intimate  the  restraints, 
which  christian  piety  should  i  mpose  on  itself 
in  not  overstating  even  a  christian  duty. 

We  have  no  right  to  determine  on  the  pro- 
portions and  possibility  of  any  man's  charity, 
but  on  the  principle  we  may  determine; 
there  must  be  an  exhaustlesis  spring  in  the 
heart,  even  where  the  Christian's  means  will 
not  ad  •  it  of  a  perpetual  current.  Love  is 
in  fact  that  motive  principle,  without  which 
neither  faith,  nor  mysteries,  nor  martyrdom, 
no  nor  even  the  addition  of  tlie  second  guin- 
ea to  the  plate,  where  only  one  liad  been  in- 
tended, nor  giving  all  our  goods  to  the  poor, 
will  profit  any  thing.  Where  this  vital  spir- 
it is  wanting,  the  most  ample  bounty  will  not 
reach  its  end  ;  where  it  exists,  '  the  cup  of 
cold  water'  shall  be  accepied.  Without  this 
animating  priociple,  thoi:ph  tlie  bounty  may 
obtain  applause,  may  influence  others,  may 
jdo  good,  and  promote  g^xl,  yet  it  may  un- 
j  happily  fall  short  of  pronnotin'g  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  giver.  Mo  who  has  promis- 
ed to  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
deeds,  knows  the  principle  of  the  deed,  and 
has  never  promised  torecompenbcauy  which 
has  no  reference  to  himself. 

To  neglect  work-*  of  clarity,  not  to  be 
largely  liberal  in   the   performance  of  thein 
accord mg  to  our  ability,  is  an  infallible  evi- 
dence   that  our   professions  of  piety   mean 
nothing     On  the  other  hand,  to  depend  upon 
them  as  what  is  to  bear  us  out  in  our  claims 
!  for  heaven,  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  is  to 
{  offend  our  Maker  and  deceive  our  own  souls. 
I  We  would  be   the  very  last  to  undervalue, 
I  or  to  di  courage  charity,  but   is  it  discoura- 
I  giiig  it  to  place  it  on  its  true  ground  ;  to  as- 
;  *!=ert  that  we  may   build  an  hospital   without 
!  charity,  as  we  may  endow  a  church  without 
i  piety,  if  we  consider  the  one  as  an  expiation 
for  sin,  or  the  other  as  a  substitution  for  ho- 
liness .' 

Some  are  ingenious  in  conti'iving,  by  a 
strange  «elf-delosion,  to  swell  the  amount  of 
tlieir  charity,  by  tacking  to  it  extraneous 
items  of  a  totally  distinct  character.  The 
Author  was  formerly  acquainted  with  a  lady 
of  rank  who  though  her  benci'olence  was 
suspected  to  hear  no  proportion  to  the  splen- 
dor of  her  establishment  was  yet  rather  too 
apt  to  make  her  bounties  a  subject  of  con- 
versation. After  enumerating  the  various 
instances  of  her  beneficence  she  often  con- 
cluded by  saying,  *•  notwithstanding  my  largo 
familv  I  give  all  this  in  charity  besidet  pny- 
vns:  the  poor  ralrx  ;'  thus  converting  a  com- 
;  pulsory  act,  to  which  all  are  equally  subject, 
into  a  voluntary  bounty. 

Our  corruptions  are  so  hable  to  infect  even 

our  *  holy  things,'  that  we  should  be  vigilant 

I  in  this  best  exercise  of  the  best  affpctions  of 

the  heart  -  affections  which  God,   when  he 

I  graciously  converted  a  duty  into  a  delight, 

.gave  us,  in  order,  by  a  pleasurable  fceVviv^, 
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to  Btir  118  up  ( D  compassion.  We  should  be 
careful  that  t  be  great  enemy  may  not  be 
plotting  our  ir  rjur?,  e^en  whep  we  are  per- 
forming actio)  is  the  roost  hostile  to  his  inter- 
ests. 

As  there  is  i  lot  a  more  lovely  virtue  in  the 
whole  Christia  n  code,  so  there  is  not  one 
nrhich  more  im  peratively  demands  our  atteu 
tion  tothe  spirit  with  which  we  exercise  it, 
and  the  temper  with  which  we  bear  tjie  dis- 
appointment srimetimes  attending  our  best 
designed  bounti<^s.  Though  charity  is  loo 
frequently  throvin  away  on  those  who  re- 
ceive it,  it  is  never  lost  on  the  benefactor,  if 
'  he  who  gives,  does  it  with  simplicity.' — 
When  the  bountiful  giver  cannot  nnd  pleas- 
ure, he  may  always  extract  good.  He  may 
reap  no  small  advantage  himself  from  that 
liberality  which  has  failed  to  confer  any.  He 
may  gam  benefit  from  the  disappointment  he 
experiences  in  the  unworthiness  of  the  ob- 
ject When  the  project  he  had  anxiously 
formed  for  doing  good  to  another  is  defeated 
by  perverseness,  or  requited  by  ingratitude, 
it  not  only  does  not  check  the  spring  of 
bounty  in  the  real  Christian,  but  it  calls  new 
virtues  into  action.  The  exercise  of  pa- 
tience, an  improvement  in  forbearance  and 
forgiveness,  a  stronger  conviction  that  we 
must  not  make  the  worthiness  of  the  object 
the  sole  measure  of  our  bounty,  are  well 
worth  the  money  we  have  spent  on  tlie  un- 
deserving. Perhaps  too  the  reiterated  in- 
stances how  little  good  the  best  man  is  able 
to  do  in  this  world,  may  serve  to  wean  him 
from  it,  and  be  an  additional  inducement  for 
looking  forward  to  a  better. 

But  it  is  much  easier  to  relieve  our  neigh- 
bour's wants,  than  to  bear  with  his  errors  ; 
the  one  gratifies  our  natural  feelings,  while 
the  other  offends  them  ;  the  most  difficult  as 
well  as  the  most  sublime  branch  of  charity, 
therefore,  is  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  is 
the  love  of  our  enemies  It  is  a  love  humbly 
aiming  to  resemble  his,  who  sends  his  rain  on 
the  just  and  on  the  unjust :  a  love  not  inspired 
by  partiality,  not  extorted  by  merit,  ft  is  fol- 
lowing the  example,  while  we  obey  the  pre- 
cept of  Christ,  when  we '  do  ^^ood  to  them  that 
hate  us.*  It  is  a  charity  which  bursts  with  a 
generous  disdain  the  narrow  bounds  of  attach- 
ment and  evea  of  desert,  levels  every  fence 
which  selfish  prudence  would  erect  between 
itself  and  its  enemies ;  it  is  a  love,  with  res- 

Sect  to  the  objects,  though  with  a  boundless 
isproportion  as  to  the  measure,  resembling 
God^s  love  to  us  ;  it  aims  to  be  universal  in 
kind,  though  it  is  low  in  the  degree. 

A  very  able  divine'*'  has  insisted  that  it  is, 
to  this  part  of  the  character  of  the  Almighty' 
that  our  Saviour  limits  the  injunction,  '  Be 
ye  perfect  at  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
IS  perfect.*  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal instances  in  which  finite  creatures  can 
by  imitation  approximate  to  the  character  of 
Crod  ;  most  of  his  attributes  rather  requiring 
UB  to  adore,  than  leaving  it  possible  for  us  to 
imitate  them.    For  though  all  the  attributes 

*See  bishop  Sherlock's  sermon  on  the  text, 
'  Be  ye  perfect,'  &.c.  &.c. 


of  God  afibrd  the  most  exalted  idea  of'  com* 
plete  perfection,  ;|et  ihe  injuoctioB  to  attaia 
ois  image  is  strikingly  applied  in  the  New 
Testament  to  this  particular  part  of  the  di- 
vine character.  "The  Apostle  applies  our 
being  "  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children,' 
afterwards  to  this  individual  instance,  *■  for- 
giving* one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's 
sake  has  forgiven  you,'  adding, '  and  walk 
in  )ove  as  Christ  also  loved  us.'  *  So  that,' 
says  the  bishop,  *  his  exhortation  to  follow 
God  stands  inclosed  on  both  side*  with  the 
precepts  of  love  and  charity,  as  if  be  in- 
tended to  secure  it  from  t>eing  applied  to  any 
thing  else.'  St.  Luke,  who  gives  as  an 
abridgment  of  the  same  sermon  on  the 
mount  from  which  the  passage  is  taken,  also 
suggests  the  practice  oplove  and  forgiveness 
from  the  example  of  the  Almighty,  *•  who  is 
kind  to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil.'  After 
having  delivered  the  same  t>eatitude,  be  cor- 
roborates the  interpretation  with  an  injunc- 
tion, by  saying,  not  be  perfert^  but  *  be  mer- 
ciful as  your  Father  also  is  merciful.* 

Our  Saviour  impressed  a  solemn  emphasis 
on  the  command  to  forgive  the  offences  of 
others,  when  he  implicated  it  with  God*8 
forgiveness  of  us.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that 
many  who  would  think  it  an  act  of  disobe- 
dience to  omit  the  daily  repetition  of  the  di- 
vine prayer,  of  which  this  request  forms  so 
striking  a  clause,  do  not  lay  to  heart  the 
daily  duty  of  supplicating  for  that  frame  of 
spirit  which  the  petition  involves.  Can 
there  be  a  more  awful  consideration,  than 
that  we  put  the  grand  request  on  which  oar 
eternal  happiness  depends,  on  this  issue, 
when  we  inseparably  associate  our  own  hope 
of  pardon,  with  the  required  and  reasonable 
condition  of  pardoning  others  f  Should  we 
not  be  conscientiously  cautious,  how  we  put 
up  this  petition,  when  we  reflect,  that  we 
offer  it  to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts,  who, 
while  he  listens  to  the  request,  can  exactly 
determine  on  the  integrity  which  accompe* 
nies  it  ?  The  divine  Author  of  the  prajtur 
seems  to  hold  out  a  sort  of  test  of  the  spirit 
of  our  obedience,  when  he  proposes  this  dif-  • 
ficult  duty,  as  a  trial  of  our  general  con*  < 
formitv  to  his  commands.  It  seems  selected  . 
by  infinite  wisdom  as  a  kind  of  pledge  of. 
our  submission  to  his  will  in  all  other  points: 
our  interest  is  confederate  with  our  autj  ill 
the  practice  of  this  high  and  peculuuijr 
Christian  grvice.  The  requsition  saggesto 
at  once  the  most  absolute  obligation,  and 
the  most  powerful  motive. 

This  forgiveness  seems  not  only  to  be  oae 
of  the  grand  distinctions  between  the  reUgiaa 
of  the  heathen  and  the  Christian  world.  Dot 
to  form  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  duties  inculcated  in  the  Old  tmd  the  Neir 
Testament.     In  the  former,  indeed,  there  / 
were  not  only  indications  and  suggestions  ef.j 
this  rule,  but  some  exemplifications  of  its 
tual   performance.     It  is  remarkable,  that-; 
when  David,  whose  energy  of  character, 
rather  mysterious  inspiration  as  a  propliettt 
led  him  to  be  so  vehement  in  his  denunoM  _ 
tions  of  vengeance  on  persons  of  profewii ! 
enmity  against  God,  and  against  hinaelf  Mt| 
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lie  anoiated  of  God,  yet  CTLhibited  cmtnciit  i  Ycl.  though  it  may  iocidenti  liy  be  attach- 
Dstaoces  of  placability  ia  his  conduct  to-  !  ed  to  u  p;ou<l  man^  there  are  fei  -  errors  more 
rards  his  own   personal  enemies,  especially   calculated  to  estrange  the  heii  rt  from  vital 

0  the  case  of  Saul.  But,  perhaps,  tliedu-  rolisfion,  because  there  are  none  under 
y.  after  all,  was  not  so  fully  made  out,  so  ,  which  men  rest  sosuti&fied.  Ul  der  the  prac- 
iieaHy  defined,  so  positively  enjoined,  nor  ;  lice  of  any  immorality  they  arc  *.  uneasy,  and 
taa  the  frame  of  mind  so  evidently  scon  in   that  uneasiness  may  lead  to  a  c  ure ;    Jor  the 

them  of  old  time.'  We  have  many  in- 1  ii<>ht  of  natural  conscience  i?  sufficiently 
•tances  under  that  dispensation,  of  saints  strong' to  show,  that  sin  and  peace  cannot 
Lod  prophets  laying* down  their  lives  for  tht-ir '  ilwell  to;rether.  But  prejudic  e  effectually 
%li|pon,  but  it' was  reserved  for  the  first  keeps  a  man  from  inquiring  after  truth,  be- 
Vcw  Testament  martyr,  when  expirinjj  an- .  ca*isc  he  conceives  that  he  is  i  n  full  posses- 
ler  aibower  of  stones  from  his  enemies,  to  j  sion  of  it,  and  that  be  is  following  it  npin 
AT,  *  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.'  (lie  very  error  which  keeps  h  im  so  wide  of 
The  reason  is  obvious.  It  being  expected,  it.  Or  if,  with  the  Roman  govcirnor,  he  ask, 
iiat  our  notions  and  practices  should  be  '  what  is  truth  ;'  like  him,  be  turns  away  for 
idapted  to  the  revelation  under  which  we  i  fear  of  an  answer  Thestrong  est  light  can- 
lire,  thii  sublime  species  of  cliarity  should  not  penetrate  eyes  that  are  cloi  ed  ag:aio8t  it; 
aecesssahly  rise  in  proportion  to  the  clear- 1  while  to  the  humble,  who  do  tire  iliumina- 
less  and  dignity  of  that  dispene^ation.  It  is  tion,  God  gives  not  only  the  oI.>ject,  but  the 
'ODgraous,  therefore,  tliat  our  forgiveness  of  faculty  of  discerning  it. 
ijuriei  should  be  exercised  in  far  higher  '•  As  it  is  mental,  rather  than  moral  prcjn- 
erfection  under  the  Gospel,  the  professed  dice,  which  is  the  present  8ub;)ect  of  consid- 
bject  of  which  was  to  make  a  full  and  {.-er- :  eration,  we  shall  say  little  of  those  prejudi- 
BCt  revelation  of  the  pardon  of  sin  by  the  i  ces  of  which  the  passions  ami  appetites  arc 
ilood  of  a  Redeemer.  And  we  can  only  be  i  the  cause.  Interest  and  sensuality  see  the 
aid  to  have  a  conformity  to  liis  image,  in  |  objects  which  absorb  them  through  their  own 
woportion  as  we  practise  this  grace  l^'t ,  dense  medium,  while  the  viiion  of  either  is 
18,  however,  remember,  to  borrow  the  i  probably  clear  enough  in  ju(%ing  of  the  ob- 
bougiit  of  an  eminent  divine,  Mhatourfor-  joctuofthe  others  passion;  the  blindness 
^rior  others  will  not  alone  procure  forgive-  ;  bemg  partial,  and  confined,  like  the  lunacy 
ies4  nr  ourselves,  while  our  uot  forgiving '  of  some  disordered  patients,  to  the  single  ob- 
lUien  is  a  plain  proof,  that  wc  ourselves  arc  i  ject  to  which  the  disease  has  a  reference, 
not  forgiven.'  |  Even  probity  itself  is  not  of  sufficient  force 

,'  to  guide  our'conduct ;  wc  8€.'e  men  of  sound 

;  integrity  and  of  good  judgment  on  subjects 

CHAl*  X.  where  prejudice  does  not  intervene,  acting, 

Q    p    ...  where  it  does,  below  the  staTidard  of  ordioi^ 

^'^^  ^^^'  ry  men,  governed  by  a  name,  carried  away 

Thcke  b  not  a  more  curious  subject  of  by  a  sound.     It  makes  lovers  of  truth  unjust, 

ipeciibtion,  tlian  to  observe  the  vanity  of  and  converts  wisdom  into  ftituity.     It  must, 

ooloan  with  which  opinion  tinges  truth  :  the   therefore,  be  an  enlightened  probity,  or  wc 

bbi  which  prejudice  lends  to  ^cts,  when  it '  may  be  injuring  our  fellow  creatures,  when 

^ttnot  deny  them  :    the  perversion  it  gives  :  we  persuade  ourselves  we  are  doing  God 

tofts  motive,  when  it  cannot  invalidate  the  |  service.     Paul  does  not  appear  to  have  been 

1  ''Jwaatince  ;  the  warp  and  twist  it  gives  |  a  profligate,  but  to  have  beiin  correct,  zeal- 
-     totttion,  which  it  dares  not   openly  con- '  ous,  and  moral,  and  to  have  earned  a  high 

^•■B;  the  disingenuousness  into  which  it '  reputation  among  his  own  narrow  and  prej- 

*||tar  even  though   it  does  not  intend  to  udicedsect.    His  error  was  in  his  judgment. 

"•■hill  a  falsehood  ;    the  bright   rays  with    The  error  of  Peter  was  in  his  affections.     A 

^U  it  gilds,  perhaps  unconsciously,  its  own  i  sudden  touch  of  self-love  in  tliis  vacillating, 

*iifeof  t  question  ;  the  dark  cloud  by  which  !  but  warm-hearted  disciple,  made  bim  dread 

it  carts  that  of  an  adversary*  into  the  shade.    ,  to  share  in  his  master's  disgrace.    But  in  this 

Prejvdice,  if  not  altogether  invincible,  is,  |  case,  a  single  penetrating  glance  melted  his 

pcrittps  the  most  difficult  of  all  errors  to  be  |  very  soul,  brought  him  back  to  contrition, 

Omated  from  the  human  mind.      Bydis  I  repentance,  and  love.      To  cure  the  preju- 

puii^  itself  under  the  respectable  name  of '  dices  of  Paul,  a  miracle  was  necessary. 

■wuieis,  it  is  of  infinitely  slower  extirpa-  ]     While   the  powerful    arguments  of  our 


aovi  man  knows  what  is  right,  though  his  !  of  rejoicing  to  hear  their  great  doctrine  of 
■ffetites  deter  him  from  following  it ;  but  a   the  resurrection  so  fully  vindicated,  they  re- 
mndice,  being  perhaps  more  frequently  a   doiibled  their  prejudices  against  him,  at  the 
nait  of  the  judgment  than  of  the  heart,  is  !  \  cry  moment  in  which  lie  had  obtained  such 
MDetiiaes  persisted   in  upon  principle.    No    i  tnumph  in  their  cause.      The  first  thing 
■Ml  will  defend  a  sin  as  such,  but  even  good  :  ^>ev  r^ndeavonred,  was  to  ^eek  to  entangle, 
na  defend  a  prejudice,   though  every  one !  by  their  casuistry,  him  who  had  just  defeat- 
else  sees  that  it  is  producing  all  the  effects  of-  ed  the  common  enemy. 
a«iii,prninoting  hatred,  souring  the  (cmprr,  ■      But,  let  us  judge' oven  the    prejudiced 
9ndexri*ing  evil  T)ai«inn«'.  without  pret'.'.dirc.     Pt<^iudice.  to  3  rcrtnin 
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decree,  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  indi- 
vidual, as  of  I  3ur  common  nature.  And  that 
sober  tinctui  e  of  it,  which  is  inseparable 
from  habits  and  attachments,  is  a  fair  and 
honest  prepoi  session  : — ^for  instance  whoever 
reprobateo,  i  is  a  censurable  prejudice,  that 
generous  feci  ing, 

For  which  onr  coantrj  is  a  name  so  dear  ? 

But,  after  all ,  prciudice  of  some  kind  or  oth- 
er, is  anatur.  il  inborn  error,  attached  to  that 
blindness,  wb  ich  is  an  incurable  part  of  our 
constitution. 

Disagreeim  ?nt  of  opinion,  therefore,  if  it 
be  ao  evil  ins  eparable  from  our  present  state 
of  beings,  oil  2^ht  not  to  excite  antipathy  ; 
complete  una  nimitj  of  heart  and  sentiment 
beings  reserve  d  as  a  part  of  the  happiness  of 
that  more  per  feet  state,  wliere  the  efful«!nce 
of  truth  willilissipate  aJl  the  error  and  mis- 
apprehension which  cloud  our  judgment 
here. 

People  commonly  intend  to  judge  fair- 
ly ;  and,  when  they  fail,  it  is  as  often  an  error 
of  the  undersiS'.ndinf?  as  of  the  h<>art.  They 
form  their  opmion  of  some  particular  subject 
from  what  they  see  of  it  But  though  they 
see  only  apart,  they  frequently  Torm  their 
opinion  of  that  which  remains  unseen,  more 
peremptorily  than  those  who  see  the  whole ; 
for  a  large  amd  c^lear  view  by  affording  a  just- 
ness of  conce|ilUon,  commonly  induces  hu- 
mility. Perhaps,  on  their  ignorance  of  those 
very  parts  of  a  (question  which  they  do  not 
8CC,  tney  form  their  decision  on  the  whole ; 
while  the  unsean  points  are  precisely  those 
which  only  could  enable  them  to  determine 
fairlv  on  the  gem^ral  proposition. 

We  should  nat,  however,  very  severely 
censure  any  for  tbe  mere  opinion  they  form, 
tliis  being  a  matter  of  the  indgment  ratlier 
than  of  the  will ;  the  true  object  of  censure 
is  their  conduct  under  this  &lse  impression  ; 
in  acting  as  hostilely  as  if  their  opinion  was 
founded  on  the  best  ascertained  facts.  If 
we  are  all  more  or  less  prejudiced,  it  does 
Dot  follow,  that  the  conscientious  act  uponi 
the  feelings  which  the  prejudice  has  excited. 
The  harsh  and  the  intolerant,  indeed,  let 
loose  upon  their  adversaries  all  the  bad  pas- 
sions which  this  disposition  to  prejudge  opin- 
ions has  stirred  up;  while  the  mild  spirit  in 
which  Christianity  governs,  will  conduct  it- 
self witli  the  same  general  kindness  as  if  no 
diversity  of  opinion  subsisted.  Though  all 
prepossession  arises  from  some  clouliness  in 
the  mind,  it  is  a  ^ir  trial  of  the  Christian 
temper,  when  the  man  who  suffers  by  it, 
continues  to  exercise  the  same  tolerant  and 
indulgent  spirit  towards  the  prejudiced  par- 
ty, as  if  there  weroa  mutual  concurrence  of 
sentiment.  If  !ie  have  no  other  ground  of 
objection  to  the  person  from  whom  he  diflers, 
there  is  something  of  a  large  and  liberal  spir- 
it in  acting  with  niio,  and  speaking  of  him, 
on  other  occasions,  as  if  the  matter  in  debate 
did'  not  exist. 

How  endless  and  intricate  are  the  mislead- 
ings  of  political'prejudice  !  It  is  as  detailed 
and  minute  in  its  operations,  as  it  is  broad 
and  cxtcn«iv«  io  it?  comT>ass.     Will  not  the 


circumstance  of  voting  on  tbe  same  side  of- 
ten stand  instead  of  the  best  qualities,  in  re- 
commending one  man  to  the  g^ood  opinion  of 
anoth'-r?  With  this  unfounded  partiality  is 
naturally  connected  a  dislike  lo  oetter  men, 
on  the  mere  ground  of  tlieir  taking  the  op- 
posite side;  for  part\,  which  takes  such  a 
large  permission  to  think  and  act  for  itself, 
takes  care  never  to  allow  to  others  the  lib- 
erty which  it  so  broadly  and  uniformly  as- 
sumes. 

He  who  drinks  deep  into  the  spirit  of  par- 
ty, minutely  pencils  all  the  shades  of  misrep- 
resentation; his  [irejudice  blackening,  his 
partiality  whitening ;  the  one  deforming 
what  is  fair,  the  other  beautifying  what  is 
foul;  the  one  defacing  temples,  the  other 
garnishing  sepulchres.  Providence,  in  tbe 
mean  time,  working  its  own  way  by  these 
perverse  instruments;  the  worst  desig^rs 
being  sometimes  surprised  into  doing  more 
good  than  they  intended,  by  a  wish  to  antici- 
pate the  good  projected  by  tbe  opposite  par- 
ty, and  so  to  throw  an  odium  upon  them,  for 
not  having  been  able  to  effect  the  same, 
tliough  they  had  perhaps  planned  it,  and 
though  adverse  circumstances  alone  bad  in- 
terrupted the  scheme,  or  the  want  of  a  suit- 
able occasion  had  delayed  its  accomplish- 
ment  Thus  g^d  is  effected,  the  public  is 
benefitted,  all  are  pleased.  The  conscien- 
tious rejoice  that  it  is  done  at  any  rate  ;  the 
prejudiced,  that  their  party  have  tbe  credit 
of  doing  it. 

There  are  among  the  exhaustless  manoeu- 
vres of  a  party -champion,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
gestures  and  signs  of  disapprobation,  which 
are  of  equal  efficacy  with  lan|^aage  itself* 
There  are  also  artifices  in  writing,  that  re- 
semble intonation  and  accent  in  a  skilfiil 
speaker,  which,  by  a  turn  of  the  Toice,  or  « 
clause  in  a  parenthesis,  throw  in  a  shade  of 
distinction,  lend  an  emphasis  which  makes 
mystery  intelligible,  and  helps  oat  the  mppre- 
hension  of  the  reader.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  an  intellectual  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
mental  shake  of  the  head,  an  implicatm 
that  has  more  meaning  than  an  assertion, 
hint  which  can  effectually  detract  from  thft 
commendation  which  prudence  has  extorttdp 
and  which  serves  to  awaken  suspicion 
than  a  direct  charge.  Whatever  is  omitted^ 
is  sure  to  be  more  th'-m  supplied  ;  whatefW 
is  dexterously  left  open  bv  the  writer,  n 
faiU  to  be  over-charged  by  the  reader, 
always  values  himself  on  his  ingenni^  m 
filling  up  an  hiatus.  There  is  a  way  of'^tt^ 
ting  out  with  general  praise,  in  order  to 
make  the  meilitated  charge  more  effectoak 
A  practised  reader  will  see  through  tha 
ful  circumlocutor^r  preface,  which  is  g[ 
ally  preparing  to  introduce  the  little,  ~ 
efToctually  disparaging  particle  but. 
artifices  raise  up  the  ghost  of  some  un 
evil  in  the  character  to  be  injured,  and 
cite,  at  the  same  time,  the  ideaof  pni(~ 
and  moderation  in  the  censure.  It  is  a 
tenons  giving  out,  and  assumed  regret 
being  compelled  to  speak,  a  hypocritical 
sciontiousness,  a  reluctance  of  commanio 
which,  after  it  has  told  much  more  thui  tD 
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,  tenderljr  affects  to  have  kept  back 
t. 

n\  vrbich  commonlj  arises  from  the 
if  a  work  of  a  systematic  opposition, 
the  object  be  public  or  private,  is, 
8  a  teuUencj  to  bias  the  more  iibenil 
fho  took  it  up  iu  the  most  impartial 
nind,  with  as  undue  a  prejudice  in 
r  tiie  party  attacked,  as  the  a«>sailarit 
to  establish  in  favour  of  his  own  ; 
fany  injustice  be  excited,  it  is  on  the 
bide  to  iliat  which  the  author  intend- 
fienilly  speaking^,  however,  people 
irdowu  with  a  pure  design  to  rciul 
lly  any  tldng,  which,  fmin  the  title 
ork,  or  the  name  of  ttic  author,  they 
r  suspect  is  likely  toconlmdict  their 
hether  previously  adopted  from  con- 
r  prepossession. 

0  confine  our  observations  to  the 
5S  which  embitter  comnxm  life : — 
i  fancy  we  have  been  injured  by 
ifoutuicd  evil  re|>ort,  let  us  avoid 
ID^  the  character  of  the  reporter,  or 
8Up(H)sed  injury,  under  the  immetli- 
»ion  of  the  intellig;ence,  but  try  to 
r  thouglds  to  some  other  subject. 
Bated  spirits  have  time  to  co<jI.  Wc 
snrise,  too  probably,  feel  and  utter 
iopfs  whieh  exceed  the  bounds  of 
lk;e.  VVlien  the  resentment  has,  in 
Iture  subsided,  let  us  endeavour  to 
id  to  retain  only  the  simple  and  ex- 
i;  what  the  raemy  really  said,  and 
!iie  suspected  he  mi<^ht  say      Let  us 

all  that  is  imag^inary,  all  that  is 
upicion  ;  let  us  cut  off  all  tiie  ag- 
is  of  conjecture,  all  the  inventions 
D,  all  the  additions  of  reven<i^e,  ail 
og^  to  unsubstantiated  report  : — 
9te  due  retrenchments  are  made, 
often  see  that  the  injury  is  nut  so 
t  is  no  wonder  if  the  object  we  saw 

1  mist  was  enlarged  ;  a  clear  medi- 
)eB  it  lo  its  natural  size. 

ipposiug  the  worst  to  be  true  ;  reli- 
irating  on  observation,  will  at  length 
to  set  these  metaphysical  evils, 
ictions  of  the  imagination,  this  an- 
irouoded  pride  or  irritated  self-love, 
linst  the  real,  deep,  substantial  mis- 
K)dj  and  miml,  under  which  thou- 
our  fellow-creatures,  nay  many  of 
Is,  are  at  the  moment  sinking  ;  and 
blush  at  our  own  irritability:  we 
■  God  for  tlie  lightness  of  our  own 
ihall  even  be  tliankful  for  that  evil 
ittsonly  in  the  opinion,  or  tlie  rer>ort 
Ue  creature,  and  which  makes  no 
ar  real  self. 

bore  all.  let  us  never  revenge  the 
r  opposing  our  injustice  to  that  by 
B  raflTer,  by  actinfjf  against  our  oppo- 
[h  the  same  spirit  with  which  we 
lem  of  acting  against  us.  Betalia- 
eh  is  the  justice  of  a  vulgar  mind, 
B  very  essence  of  an  unchristian 
When  this  is  indulged,  all  the  vir- 
w  adrersary  are  rooted  out  by  our 
fit,  aad  it  is  well,  if  we  do  not  plant 
heir  room.    Or  if  we  do  not  invent 
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faults  for  them,  are  we  not  too  much  diapo- 

st  d  to  take  comfort  in  those  tlie\  have;  to 
cherish  unkind  reports  of  them,  to  give  them 
a  welcome  hearing  and  a  wide  circulation  ." 
Nay,  self-estimation  and  rooted  prejudice 
mav  lead  us  entirely  to  fi)i:»take  tlie  charac- 
ter of  him  we  call  our  enemy.  A  man  is 
not  nt^cessarilv  wicked  because  he  does  not 
admire  us.  ite  may  dislike  some  of  our  no- 
tions uithout  hating  our  persons;  or,  afier 
all,  his  prejudices  may  not  be  entirely  ill- 
founded  ;  and  if  we  will  examine  ourselves 
on  the  giound  of  his  charge  in  some  particu- 
lar instance,  we  may  find,  that  we  have  beea 
tvrotig  in  a  way  whicli  we  might  not  have 
discovered  without  him.  If  his  detection  of 
our  error  lead  us  to  correct  it,  we  should  not 
reckon  that  msm  among  our  worst  enemies  : 
or,  if  we  should  happen  to  b^  right,  there  is 
a  great  advantage  in  being  assisted  by  the 
mode  of  attack,  to  know  how  to  collect  ma- 
teriaK  for  our  defence. 

We  must  also  learn  sometimes  to  endure 
censure  for  tilings  right  in  themselves,  and, 
under  existing  circumstances,  necessary, 
which  yet  may  not  appear  right  to  others, 
because  it  may  not  be  prudent  to  disclose 
those  secret  springs  of  action,  which,  if  re- 
vealed, would  convince  others  that  we  have 
not  acted  wrong.  Instead  of  spending  our 
spirits  in  invective,  or  spoiling  our  temper 
b>  halre^l ;  instead  of  liking  our  faults  the 
hotter,  or  adhering  to  them  the  more,  be- 
cause |X)inted  out  by  tliofte  we  dislike ; 
would  it  not  bo  wiser  to  inquire,  if  our  opin- 
ions mav  not  be  prejudices,  as  well  as  theirs  'f 
For  it  docs  not  inevitably  follow,  that  even 
the  dislike  of  b<id  men  is  any  certain  proof 
of  our  gofxlness ;  though  our  natural  pro- 
pensity to  think  our  own  conduct  and  opin- 
ions right,  disposes  us  to  think  them  more 
right  in  proportion  to  the  opposition  which  is 
made  to  either.  We  are  blind  to  our  own 
singularities,  even  though  those  singularities* 
may  be  errors  ;  and  a  spirit  of  resentment 
or  resistance  mnkes  that  blindness  often 
more  obstinate.  On  the  other  hand,  may  wo 
not  be  too  much  disposed  to  think  our  cen- 
surers,  whom  we  call  wicked,  more  wicked 
than  thev  are  ;  or,  though  there  may  be  er- 
rors in  their  conduct,  this  does  not  take  from 
them  the  car'acity  of  judging  of  ours.  Even 
though  their  hearts  are  wrong,  their  judg- 
ment, as  far  as  relates  to  others,  may  not  be 
totally  perverted.  It  is  no  infallible  proof 
of  their  bad  judgment,  that  they  think  mean- 
ly of  ours. 

But  allowing  that  their  judgment  is  as  in- 
correct as  their  practice,  and  tliat  their  dis- 
like proceeds  from  the  *  strong  antipathy  of 
bad  to  good,*  yet  we  may  turn  this  dislike  to 
profit.  That  hostility  fo  religion,  of  which 
the  Scripture  so  freciumtly  speaks,  is  not  in- 
tended to  give  the  Christian  a  hiffh  notion  of 
his  own  pietv,  but  to  encourage  him  against 
the  fear  and  dejection  which  that  hostility 
might  create.  If  he  meet  with  opposition, 
he  must  not  fly  for  refuge  to  his  own  ffooCt- 
ness,  as  contrasted  with  the  faults  of  his  op- 
ponents ;  nor  must  he  be  depressed,  *  as  if 
some  strange  thing  had  happened  to  him  :* 
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deme,  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  indi- 
vidual, a§  of  •  jur  common  nature.  And  that 
sober  tinctui  e  of  it,  which  is  inseparable 
from  habits  and  attachments,  is  a  fair  and 
bonest  prepod  session  : — ^for  instance  whoever 
reprobatecf,  i  is  a  censurable  prejudice,  that 
generous  feel  ing. 

For  which  our  country  is  a  name  ro  dear  ? 

But,  after  all ,  preiudice  of  some  kind  or  oth- 
er, is  anatur.  if  inoorn  error,  attached  to  that 
blindness,  wb  ich  is  an  incurable  part  of  our 
constitution. 

Disagreenv  int  of  opinion,  therefore,  if  it 
be  an  evil  ins  enarable  from  our  present  state 
of  beings,  on  ^nt  not  to  excite  antipathy  ; 
complete  una  nimity  of  heart  and  sentiment 
being  reserve  d  as  a  part  of  the  happiness  of 
that  more  per  feet  state,  where  the  effulgence 
of  truth  willilissipate  all  the  error  and  mis- 
apprehension which  cloud  our  judgment 
here. 

People  commonly  intend  to  judge  fair- 
ly ;  and,  when  they  fail,  it  is  as  often  an  error 
of  the  undersii-nding  as  of  the  heart.  They 
form  their  opinion  of  some  particular  subject 
from  what  they  see  of  it  But  though  they 
see  only  a  part,  they  frequently  form  their 
opinion  of  that  whicn  remains  unseen,  more 
peremptorily  than  those  who  iee  the  whole ; 
for  a  large  and  clear  view  by  affording  a  just- 
ness of  conception,  commonly  induces  hu- 
inility.  Perhaps,  on  their  ignorance  of  those 
very  parts  of  a  «|uestion  which  they  do  not 
see,  tney  form  Iheir  decision  on  the  whole ; 
while  the  unseoin  points  are  precisely  those 
which  only  could  enable  them  to  determine 
fairly  on  the  femoral  proposition. 

We  should  nat,  however,  very  severely 
censure  any  for  the  mere  opinion  they  form, 
this  being  a  matter  of  the  judgment  rather 
than  of  the  will ;  the  true  obiect  of  censure 
is  their  conduct  under  this  false  impression  ; 
in  acting  as  hostilely  as  if  their  opinion  was 
founded  on  the  best  ascertained  facts.  If 
we  are  all  more  or  less  prejudiced,  it  does 
Dot  follow,  that  the  conscientious  act  upon 
the  feelings  which  the  prejudice  has  excited. 
The  harsh  and  the  intolerant,  indeed,  let 
loose  upon  their  adversaries  all  the  bad  pas- 
sions which  this  disposition  to  prejudge  opin- 
ions has  stirred  up;  while  the  mild  spirit  in 
which  Christianity  governs,  will  conduct  it- 
self with  the  same  general  kindness  as  if  no 
diversity  of  opinion  subsisted.  Though  all 
prepossession  arises  from  some  clou.tiness  in 
the  mind,  it  is  a  -fiiir  trial  of  the  Christian 
temper,  when  the  man  who  suffers  by  it, 
continues  to  exercise  the  same  tolerant  and 
indulgent  spirit  towards  the  prejudiced  par- 
ty, as  if  there  weroa  mutual  concurrence  of 
sentiment.  If  !ie  have  no  other  ground  of 
objection  to  the  person  from  whom  he  differs, 
there  is  something  of  a  larg^  and  liberal  spir- 
it in  acting  with  riim,  and  speaking  of  him, 
on  other  occasions,  as  if  the  matter  in  debate 
did  not  exist 

How  endless  and  intricate  are  the  mislead- 
ings  of  political'prejudice  !  It  is  as  detailed 
and  minute  in  its  operations,  as  it  is  broad 
?>nd  extensive  in  its  compass.    Will  not  the 


circumstance  of  voting  on  the  same  side  o: 
ten  stand  instead  ot  the  best  qualities,  in  re 
commending  one  man  to  the  g^ood  opinion  c 
anoth'-r.^  With  this  unfountied  partiality] 
naturally  connected  a  dislike  lo  oetter  mei 
on  the  mere  ground  of  their  taking  the  of. 

Eosite  side ;  tor  party ,  which   takes  such 
irge  permission  to  think  and  act  for  itsel 
takes  care  never  to  allow  to  others  the  lik 
erty  which  it  so  broadly  and  uniformly  as 
sumes. 

He  who  drinks  deep  into  the  spirit  of  pai 
ty,  minutely  pencils  ail  the  shades  of  misrep 
resentation;  bis  prejudice  blackening,  hi 
partiality  whitening ;  the  one  deformiu] 
what  is  fair,  the  other  beautifying  what  i 
foul;  the  one  defacing  temples,  the  othe 
garnishing  sepulchres.  Providence,  in  th 
mean  time,  working  its  own  way  by  thes 
perverse  instruments;  the  worst  de<ugnei 
being  sometimes  surprised  into  doing  mor 
good  than  they  intended,  by  a  wish  to  anticj 
pate  the  good  projected  by  the  opposite  pai 
ty,  and  so  to  throi?  an  odium  upon  them,  fo 
not  having  been  able  to  effect  the  same 
though  they  had  perhaps  planned  it,  aiM 
though  adverse  circumstances  alone  had  in 
terrupted  the  scheme,  or  the  want  of  a  sail 
able  occasion  had  delayed  its  accomplish 
ment  Thus  good  is  effected,  the  public  i 
benefitted,  all  are  pleased.  The  conscien 
tious  rejoice  that  it  is  done  at  any  rate  ;  tb 
prejudiced,  that  their  party  have  the  credi 
of  doing  it. 

There  are  among  the  exhaustless  manoeu 
vres  of  a  party-champion,  if  I  may  so  speak 
gestures  and  sis^ns  of  disapprobation,  wbici 
are  of  equal  efficacy  with  lan|^uage  itsell 
There  are  also  artifices  in  writing,  that  re 
semble  intonation  and  accent  in  a  skilfu 
speaker,  which,  by  a  turn  of  the  voice,  or  ; 
clause  in  a  parenthesis,  throw  in  a  shade  a 
distinction,  lend  an  emphasis  which  make 
mystery  intelligible,  and  helps  out  theappre 
hension  of  the  reader.  There  is  such  a  thio| 
as  an  intellectnal  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  i 
mental  shake  of  the  head,  an  implicatid 
that  has  more  meaning  than  an  assertion,  i 
hint  which  can  effectually  detract  from  tb 
commendation  which  prudence  has  extorted 
and  which  serves  to  awaken  suspicion  nnm 
than  a  dirc^ct  charge.  Whatever  is  omitted 
is  sure  to  be  more  th^n  supplied  ;  whateve 
is  dexterously  left  open  by  the  writer,  neve 
fails  to  be .  over-charged  by  the  reader,  wb 
always  values  himself  on  his  ingenuity  ii 
filling  up  an  hiatus.  There  is  a  way  of  act 
ting  out  with  general  praise,  in  order  t 
maJce  the  meditated  charge  more  effectutl 
A  practised  reader  will  see  through  the  art 
ful  circumlocutory  preface,  which  is  grada 
ally  preparing  to  introduce  the  little,  tbou^ 
effectually  disparaging  particle  bui,  Tlies 
artifices  raise  up  the  ghost  of  some  unknovi 
evil  in  the  character  to  be  injured,  and  ex 
cite,  at  the  same  time,  the  idea  of  pmdeao 
and  moderation  in  the  censure.  It  is  a  myi 
tenons  giving  out,  and  assumed  regret  t 
being  compelled  to  speak,  a  hypocritical  cofl 
scientiousness,  a  reluctance  of  communioatioi 
which,  after  it  has  told  much  more  than  a1 
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it  koowsy  tenderly  atfects  to  haye  kept  back 
(be  vrorst. 

Oae  evil  wbicb  coinmonlj  arises  from  the 
perusal  of  a  work  of  a  systematic  opposition, 
whether  the  object  be  public  or  private,  is, 
that  it  has  a  tenilcncy  to  bias  the  more  liberal 
reader,  who  took  it  up  iu  the  most  impartial 
state  of  mind,  with  as  undue  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  party  attacked,  as  the  a«sailant 
laboured  to  estaBlisii  in  favour  of  his  own  ; 
10  that,  if  any  injustice  be  excited,  it  is  on  the 
contrary  side  to  that  which  the  autlior  inloiid- 
ed.  Genemlly  npeakiog^,  however,  people 
do  not  sir  down  with  a  pure  dcsigu  to  rcail 
impartially  anj  thing',  which,  from  the  title 
of  the  work,  or  the  name  of  tlic  author,  the} 
foresee  or  saspect  is  likely  to  contradict  their 
creed,  whether  previously  adopted  from  coo- 
victioa  or  prepossession. 

But,  to  confine  our  observations  to  the 
prejudices  which  embitter  common  life  : — 
when  we  fancy  we  have  been  injured  by 
some  untbunded  evil  report,  let  us  avoid 
considerinf^  the  character  of  the  reporter,  or 
oar  own  supposed  injury,  under  the  immedi- 
ate impression  of  the  intelliji^ence,  but  try  to 
divert  our  thoughts  to  some  other  subject. 
till  nor  heated  spirits  have  time  to  cool.  We 
ihall  otherwise,  too  probably,  teel  and  utter 
many  things  which  exceed  the  bounds  of 
strict  justice.  When  the  resentment  has,  in 
Boroe  measure  subside<l.  let  us  endeavour  to 
coilect  and  to  retain  only  the  simple  and  ex- 
act truth ;  what  the  cnerny  really  said,  and 
oot  what  be  suspected  he  might  say  f^et  us 
retrench  all  that  is  imaginary,  all  that  is 
merely  suspicion  ;  let  us  cut  off  all  the  ag- 
p^vations  of  conjecture,  all  the  inventions 
of  passion,  all  the  additions  of  revenge,  ail 
that  belongs  to  unsubstantiated  report ; — 
when  these  due  retrenchments  are  made, 
ve  shall  often  see  that  the  injury  is  not  so 
mat  It  is  no  wonder  if  the  object  we  saw 
twDO|rh  a  mist  was  enlarged  ;  a  clear  medi- 
Ml  rmuces  it  to  its  natural  size. 

But,  supposing  the  worst  to  be  true  ;  reli- 

C,  operating  on  observation,  will  at  length 
h  us  to  set   these  metaphysical    evils, 
afflictions  of  the  imagination,  this  an- 
fBihof  wounded  pride  or  irritated  self-love, 
against  the  real,  deep,  substantial  mis- 
of  body  and   mind,  under  which  thou- 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  nay  many  of 
friends,  are  at  the  moment  sinking  ;  and 
we  shall  blush  at  our  own  irritability ;  we 
ikdl  bleas  God  for  the  lightness  of  our  own 
lot  {  we  shall  even  be  thankful  for  that  evil 
which  exists  only  in  the  opinion,  or  the  rei'Ort 
if  a  fallible  creature,  and  which  makes  no 
pnt  of  our  real  self. 

^  Bat,  above  all,  let  us  never  revenge  the 

■narr  bj  opposmg  our  injustice  to  ttiat   by 

rnksD  we  suflfer,  by  acting  against  our  oppd- 

MBit  with  the  same  spirit  with  which   we 

tbciise  ttiem  of  acting  against  us.     Retalia- 

fioo.  which  is  the  justice  of  a  vulgar  mind, 

fi  of  the  very  essence  of  an  unchristian 

fpirit.     Where  this  is  indulged,  all  the  vir- 

tMf  of  the  adversary  are  rooted  out  by  our 

rMeotment,  and  it  is  well,  if  we  do  not  plant 

Ticet  in  their  room.    Or  if  we  do  not  invent 

Vol.  n.  ^ 


faults  for  them,  are  we  not  too  much  dispo- 
si.J  to  take  (.'oinfort  ni  those  thev  iiave;  to 
cherish  uoUiiid  reports  of  them,  to  give  them 
a  welcome  hearing  and  a  wide  circulation  ^ 
Nay,  st'lf-estimation  and  rooted  prejudice 
mav  lead  us  entirely  to  nii.^take  tlie  chara/:- 
tcr  of  him  we  cull  our  enemy.  A  roan  is 
not  necobsarilv  wicked  because  he  does  not 
admire  us  lie  may  di.>)like  some  of  our  no- 
tions witiiout  hatnig  our  persons;  or,  after 
all,  hid  f>reju<lic('s  may  not  be  entirely  ill- 
fouiidi^tl  ;  and  if  ue  will  examine  ourselves 
on  the  ground  of  his  charge  in  some  particu- 
lar instance,  we  ma}  fmd,  that  we  have  becu 
\vro[ig  in  a  way  which  we  might  not  have 
discovered  without  him.  If  his  detection  of 
our  error  lead  us  to  correct  it,  we  should  not 
reckon  that  maii  among  our  worst  enemies  : 
or,  if  we  hlrould  happen  to  be  right,  there  is 
a  great  advantage?  in  being  assisted  by  the 
mode  of  attack,  to  know  how  to  collect  ma- 
teriaN  for  our  defence. 

We  must  also  learn  sometimes  to  endure 
censure  for  things  right  in  themselves,  and, 
under  existing  circumstances,  necessary, 
which  yet  may  not  appear  right  to  others, 
because  it  may  not  be  prudent  to  disclose 
those  secret  springs  of  action,  which,  if  re- 
vealed, would  convince  others  that  we  have 
not  acted  wrong.  Instead  of  spending  our 
spirits  in  invective,  or  s|)oiling  our  temper 
b\  hatre<l ;  instead  of  liking  our  faults  the 
better,  or  adhering  to  them  the  more,  be- 
cause |)ointed  out  by  tlio^e  we  dislike ; 
ivould  it  not  be  wiser  to  inquire,  if  our  opin* 
ions  may  not  be  prejudices,  as  well  as  theirs  f 
For  it  docs  not  inevitably  follow,  that  even 
the  dislike  of  bad  men  is  any  certain  proof 
of  our  gootlness ;  though  our  natural  pro- 
pensity to  think  our  own  conduct  and  opin- 
ions right,  disposes  us  to  think  them  more 
right  in  proportion  to  the  opposition  which  is 
made  to  cither.  W^e  are  blind  to  our  own 
singularities,  even  though  those  singular  it  ic^i 
may  be  errors  ;  and  a  spirit  of  resentment 
or  resistance  makes  that  blindness  often 
more  obstinate.  On  the  other  hand,  may  wo 
not  be  too  much  disj)Osr^  to  think  our  cen- 
surers,  whom  we  call  wicked,  more  wicked 
than  thevare  ;  or,  though  there  may  be  er- 
roi*s  in  tf)eir  conduct,  this  does  not  take  from 
them  the  car-acity  of  judging  of  ours.  Even 
though  their  hearts  arc  wrong,  their  judg- 
merit,  as  far  as  relates  to  others,  may  not  be 
totally  perverted.  It  is  no  infallible  proof 
of  their  bad  judgment,  that  they  think  mean- 
ly of  ours. 

But  allowing  that  their  judgment  is  as  in- 
correct as  their  practice,  and  that  their  dis- 
like proceeds  from  the  *  strong  antipathy  of 
bad  to  good,'  yet  we  may  turn  this  dislike  t(» 
profit.  That  hostility  to  religion,  of  which 
the  Scripture  so  frequently  speaks,  is  not  in- 
tended to  give  the  Christian  a  hiph  notion  of 
his  own  piety,  but  to  encourage  him  against 
the  fear  and  dejection  which  that  hostility 
might  create.  If  he  meet  with  opposition, 
he  must  not  fly  for  refuge  to  his  own  |^ood- 
ness,  as  contrasted  with  the  faults  of  his  op- 
ponents ;  nor  must  he  be  depressed,  *  as  if 
8omc  strange  thing  bad  happened  to  him  :* 
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much  le«s  must  he  convert  the  opposition  he 
meets  uilh«  into  an  cvdencc,  that  he  is  in  all 
instances  ri||^ht.      In  tlie  consolations  which 
the  Gos|)cl  holrit  out  to  the  sufTerer  for  right- 
Ctjusne^s'  sake,   it  wa-s   intended  to  inspire 
liirn  with  courage,    not  vanity  ;  with  confi- 
dence in  God,  not  in  himself.     He  must  not, 
therefore,  so  much  value  himself  because  he- 
has  enemies,  as  suspect  that  he  may   have 
enemies,  because  he  ha^  deserved  them.     Or 
perhaps,  lliere  is   som(-thing   wrongs    in  u» 
which  we  have  not  yet  discovered,  for  which 
God  permits  us  to  have  eni'mics      This  sus- 
picion may  serve  lo  render  us  circumspect,  | 
and  quicken  our  endeavours  to  remove  the  j 
ground  of  their  censure.     This,  even  if  it  do  j 
not  reconcile  them  to  iis,  wdl  still  make  us  | 
gainers  by  tijeir  enmity ;    so  that,   in  any  | 
case,  the  A  posticus  interrogation,  *  And  who 
is  he  that  shall  harm  you,   if  ye  be  followers 
of  that   whioli   is  good  ?'  lo.^cs  nothing  ol  its 
forro, 

Wlio  can  forbear  to  lament,  when  he  sees 
such  a  litigious  spirit  pervade  su(»erior  minds, 
such  airy  nothings  conjured  into  difficulties, 
sufficient  to  clog  the  wheels  of  the  noblest 
undertakings  ;  an  cfToct  resulting  merely 
from  the  partiality  with  which  even  wise  men 
sometimes  cleave  to  their  own  preposses- 
sions, added  to  a  reluctance  to  examine  what 
may  possibly  he  wrong  on  their  own  side,  or 
rigiit  on  the  other  ? 

It  would  be  comparatively  a  small  evil,  if 
prejudices  were  only  fostered  on  occasions  in 
which  religion  has  no  concern.  If  we  could 
hope  to  see  such  a  general  proficiency  in 
true  piety,  that,  where  the  sentiments  of  men 
concurred  on  all  essential  points,  each  side 
won  hi  sacrifice  something  on  points  that 
were  indifferent,  it  would  be  a  sort  of  reali- 
zation of  the  communion  of  Saints.  But  if 
it  be  called  an  act  of  Omnipotence  to  *  make 
men  of  one  mind  in  a  house^'  what  would  it 
bo  to  make  them  of  one  mind  in  a  town  or  a 
kingdom  ?  If  we  could  witness  a  cordial 
agreement  between  those  who  profess  to 
have  the  interests  of  the  same  religion  at 
heart,  such  a  concurrence  in  the  wish  to  pro- 
mote its  great  practical  objects,  as  would 
render  them  willing  to  concede  their  own 
theories,  or  their  own  judgment  in  things 
that  do  not  affect  any  of  the  vitals  of  reli- 
gion, with  such  noble  materials  worked  op 
into  action,  what  a  glorious  world  might  this 
become  !  This  combination  of  Christian 
feeling  would  extiniruish  all  unkind  debate, 
'  all  malice,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and 
evil  speaking.'  This  peace-offering  would 
oblige  no  one  to  renounce  his  principles  ; 
vet,  by  the  extinction  of  petty  uifferences, 
ny  such  a  confederacy  of  honest  hearts  and 
candid  spirits  uniting  for  some  great  public 
object,  this  wilderness  would  almost  be  con- 
verted into  the  garden  of  God.  Nor  would 
an  inferior  portion  of  the  benefit  be  derived 
to  the  minds  of  those  by  whom,  for  a  cause 
of  general  importance,  the  inconsiderable 
sacrifice  was  made  ;  so  far  from  it,  it  would 
be  hanl  to  say  which  made  up  the  largest  ag- 
gr^tc  of  good,  the  private  exercise  of  in- 
«fividupi  virtue,  or  the  promotion  of  the  gen- 


eral end.  But,  alas  !  do  we  not  sometimes 
see  Christians  more  forward  in  attacking 
and  exposing  each  other,  than  in  buckling 
on  their  arms  to  make  war  on  the  common 
enemy  ?  Are  the*  not  more  ready  to  wage 
that  war  against  a  pious  brother,  who  does 
not  view  some  one  opinion  exactly  in  the 
same  lighl  with  themselves,  though  equally 
zeiilous  in  the  promotion  of  general  truth, 
tlian  against  those  who  have  no  religion  at 
all  ?  What  a  church  triumphant  would  our's 
be  in  one  sen^,  though  still  militant  in 
anotiicr,  if  there  was  a  union  of  real  Chris- 
tians joining  in  one  firm  band  to  assail  tho 
strong  holds  of  vice  and  immorality,  instead 
of  laying  open  each  other's  errors  and  mis- 
takes, and  thus  exposing  the  great  cause  it- 
self  to  the  deri^ion  of  the  unbeliever. 

We  cannot  dispute  ourselves  into  heaven, 
but  we  may  lose  our  way  thither,  while  we 
are  litigating  unimportant  topics— things 
which  a  man  may  not  be  much  Uio  better  if 
he  hold,  and  which,  if  he  hold  them  unright- 
eously, he  might  be  better  if  he  held  them 
not.  The  enemies  of  religion  cannot  injure 
it  so  much  as  its  own  divisions  about  itself. 

He  who  is  zealously  running  after  a  fa- 
vourite opinion,  is  in  danger,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish his  point,  of  losing  his  moderation  by 
the  way,  and  over-stepping  truth  at  the  end  : 
and,  what  is  worse,  of  converting  the  sober 
defence  of  his  own  sy>tem  into  a  hostile  at- 
tack of  that  of  another ;  for  a  hot  disputant 
seldom  wa^cs  defensive  war.  The  point  un- 
der discussion  so  heats  his  temper,  as  to  make 
him  lose  siglit  of  its  real  importance.  Every 
consideration  gives  way  in  support  of  that 
opinion  which  nas  now  the  predominance  in 
his  mind.  And  this  opinion  is  not  seldom 
contended  for  with  an  eagerness  proportion- 
ed to  its  real  want  of  solidity ;  since  g^reat 
and  important  objects  are  seen  by  their  own 
light,  and  require  not  the  false  fire  of  pride  or 
passion  to  blazon  their  >vorth.  Often  does 
the  hot  controvertiAt  assert  that  to  be  of  the 
very  essence  of  religion,  which  is  but  a  mere 
adjunct;  and  often  he  seems  to  wonder  how 
men  can  bestow  so  much  time  and  thought 
on  any  other  topic,  while  his  grand  conccra 
is  under  consideration. 

It  is  because  these  rooted  and  unexamined 
prejudices  involve  human  affairs  in  so  mnch 
perplexity,  that  the  rectification  of  our  judg- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of 
our  concern.  The  opinion  which  others  en- 
tertain of  us,  though  it  may  hurt  our  fortune 
or  our  fame,  yet  it  cannot  injure  our  more 
essential  interests.  Their  judgment  of  us 
can  neither  wound  our  conscience  nor  shake 
our  integrity.  The  false  judgment  we  form 
of  thf.m  may  do  both,  especially  if  we  act  up- 
on the  opinion  we  have  formed,  if  we  speaJc 
injuriously  of  those  of  whom  we  think  un- 
kindly ;  if,  by  following  a  blind  prejudice  or 
precipitate  judgment,  we  decide  upon  their 
characters,  without  passessing  those  grounds 
for  determining  which  we  insist  are  indispeo- 
sable  in  the  opinion  they  form  of  us.  Jeal- 
ousy, resentment,  envy,  often  darken  onr 
perception,  and  are  secretly  operating  on  our ' 
minds,   while  we  persuade  others,  and  too 
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probably  ounelre^,  that  we  are  promoting^:  was  pre->1etermined  that  no  nrnfument  s1k>uI(1 
the  interests  of  troth  and  justice,  in  exposing !  shake  him,  the  ailversary  sat  dou'n  with  the 
the  faults,  or  counteracting  the  schemes  of!  same  liberal  resolution.  Nay,  iht>  •>iob.tbii- 
uother.  |  ity  is,  that  he  will  ilcclare  his  furnier  opinion 

Controrersies  frill  be  for  ever  carried  on,  ■  is  more  iminoveably  settle*!  by  the  very  rca- 


(hoQgh  converts  are  not  made  :  for  I  do  not 
remember,  that  of  the  ancient  sects  of  phi- 
loiophers,  any  went  over  to  their  opponents. 
Amone  the  professors  of  tlie  old  school  divin- 


sons  the  opposer  has  sufi^gfcijtcd,  so  that  he 
feels  he  is  furnished  with  fresh  arms  by  the 
antagonist  himself. 

But  though  neutrality  is  not  a  state  of  mind 


2,  it  noes  not  appear  that  the  disciples  ever  to  be  desired,  moderation  is.  Even  these 
ioged  thefr  master  tliat  the  advocates  of  polemical  Christians,  if  each  would  look 
tbe  ttngefical  Doctor  ever  adopted  the  cause  calmly  and  kindly  on  the  other,  might  dis- 
of  the  irrefrotcahle  ;*  and  it  is  evident  that  cover  in  his  opponent  a  striking  likeness  of 
tlie  followers  of  Jaosenius  an'l  Lovala  died  his  own  features,  if  not  an  entire  similarity 
with  the  same  mutual  hostility  in  which  they  |  of  complexion  :  a  likeness  sufficient  to  prove 
had  lived.  •  that  they  are  both  of  the  same  family,  all 

As  truth,  however,  will  be  asaulted,  it 'children  of  one  common  Father,  tliough  they 
must  be  defended.  Controversial  discus  ;  do  not  carry  the  exact  resemblance  in  some 
MMM,  therefore,  are  not  only  harmless,  but  minutenesses  in  which  parity  is  not  nece^sa- 
iiieful,provided  truth  he  the  inspiring  motive,  I  ry  to  prove  affinity.  The  general  family- 
ud  charity  the  medium  of  conducting  them,  i  likeness  should,  however,  operate  as  an  in- 
Tmth  is  frequently  beaten  out  by  conflicting  |  ducement  to  tre-it  each  other  with  brotherly 
Ujwi,  when  it  might  have  contracted  rust  i  kindness,  even  if  they  were  not  assured, 
and  impurity  by  Iving  quiet  uninquired  into  •  which  they  all  profess  to  be,  that  the  common 
ttd  nnassailed.  tV'e  are  in  danger  of  grow- 1  Father  will  be  the  common  Judge. 
in;  negligent  about  a  truth  which  is  never ' 

■ttaeked,  or  of  surrounding  it  with  our  own  '■  

bociet.  and  appending  to  it  our  own  excrcs- 1  CHAP   XI 

ceikcies ;  wfiile  the  assailant  teaches  even  the  ' 

friendly  examiner  to  clear  the  principal  of  all ;  Parlitular  Prcjtulii  es, 

foreign  mixtures,  and.  by  giving  it  more  pu-  i 

T'^y»tDgive  it  wider  circulation.  !      It  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  our  duty  in 

Bat,  M  we  before  observed,  a  thorough  •  our  necessary  connexions  with   that   motley' 
partisao  io  religion,  as  well  as  in   (K}lilics,  i  mass   of  characters  of    which  mankind   is 
scldoffl  takes  up  a  book  of  controversy  with  \  composed,   to  conquer    certain    prejudices 
am  Dobiasised  mind.     He  has  a  pre-determin   i  which  are  too  apt  to  arise,  especially  in  per- 
alioo  which  seldom  gives  way  to  argument,  i  ^nns  of  fastidious  temper  and  delicate  taste, 
He  does  not  see,  that  tlie  supporter  of  his  •  against  those,   who,   though  essentially   val- 
owo  cause  may  be  maintaining  it  in  a  wrong  >  uable  in  their  general  character,  have  some- 
temper;  that,  while  he  is  figliting  for  ortho-  'thing  about  them   which  is  positively   disa- 
doxy,  he  may  be  aiming   his  side  blows  at  a   greeable  ;  or  who  do  not   fall   in  i^ith  some 
pcnonal  antagonibt,   or  giving  tlie  death  s  i  of  our  ideas,  or  whose  manners  are  not  cou- 
vonnd  to  charity.     He  does  not  perceive. ;  genial  to  our  feeling.     To  wait  before  we 
ftit  be  mav  be  injuring  the  interests  of  prac-   l"ve  our  fellow  cre:iuire*«,  till  their  character 
fictl  religion,  while  he  is  labouring  to  pro-  i  be  perfect,  is  to  wait  till  we  meet  in  heaven  ; 
■oteauch  as  are   doctrinal,  that  he  may  be  :  and  not  to  serve   them  till  the  feeling  be  rc- 
■iuning  the  temper,  while  he  is  informing  -ciprocal,  ib  to  act  on  ihc  reli'^ionof  the  pub- 
flw  uudenttanding.      Yet   a  controversy  is   li'^an,and  not  of  the  Chrisiian.     We  should 
limes  so  managed,   that,   though  truth  ;  love  people  for  what  we  see  in   them   of  the 
be  vindicated,  the  mincU  of  plain  Chris-  '  image  or  their  maker,  though  it   be  marred 
may  be  little  informed        Such  readers  ,  and  di*.figured.       '  hat    piety    which  makes 
A>  not  '  understand    the   logician's    terms,  j  them  amiable  in    His   sight     shouM  prevent 
itoh,  though   they  mav  have  the  eflect  of' their  being  tlivgusiing   in  ours.     If  we  con- 
rilneiDg  the  opponent,  do  but  little  towards  ■  suited  our  priuci|)les  more,  and  our  taste  less, 
Mlighteninir  the  mind  or  strengthening  the   it  would  cure  u*  of  this  tharp   inquest  into 
fntb.     Contnjversies,  therefore,  in  relicrion    their  infirmities. 

ir politics  often  do  little  go-id,  in  comparison  ,  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  if  religious  but 
•f  the  labour  thev  cost,  and  tlie  evil  tern i»ei-s  coarsely-mannered  persons,  however  sate 
Aay  excite.     They  are  seldom  read  by  those    tl'ey  may  be  as  to  tln'ir  own  state,   could  be 

Ib  whom,  if  teniperately  conducted,  they  |  aware  how  much  injury  their  want  of  deli- 
■%fat  tie  of  the  most  service— the  unprr>ju-  cncy  and  pnnletici;  i*i  <!'>ing  to  the  minds  of 
r  dmiL  Tlie  perusal  is  commonly  confined  ',  the  polisheil  and  «ti*»r,  iiiiiiiating— who,  though 
ivtiro  clashes,  friends  and  enernies.  Now  they  mav  admire  Chri  (juiiiy  in  tlie  abstract, 
■  die  fri'^nds  and  enemies  of  a  writer  form  but  i  'lo  not  lo\  e  it  so  cordian>  as  to  bear  with  the 
•  wnall  proportion  of  the  world  of  readers.  !  grossness  of  some  of  its  prtjre><ors  ;  nor  uu- 
Of  th©«e,  the  one  flies  to  the  book  to  get  his  lerstand  it  so  intimately,  as  to  distinguish 
pTBpoMC^sions  streuerthenetl,  the  other,  to  what  is  genuine  from  w'hat  is  extrinsic— If 
gat  his  antipathies  confirmed.    The  partisan  \  they  could  conceive  wliat  mischief  they  do  to 

i  religion,    by   the    associations    which   they 
•  Sootna,  Aquinas,  and  the  othrrscliool  divines,  1  teach  the  lefinJed  Xo  combine  with  it,80  as  to 
di9tiiigtiithed  by  these  and  cimilar  epithfttf:.       lead  them  inseparably  to  connect  piety  with 
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vulgarity,  they  would  endeavour  to  correct 
their  own  taste,  from  the  virtuous  fear  of 
shockinfi^  that  of  others.  They  sliould  re- 
member, that  many  a  thin^  ii  the  cause  ot' 
evil  which  yet  is  no  excuse  for  it ;  that  many 
a  truth  is  broug^ht  into  discredit  by  the  disa- 
grrccablencss  which  rotiy  he  appended  to  it, 
and  which,  though  utterly  foreign,  is  made  to 
belong  to  it. 

In  addition  to  the  infirmities  which,  from 
the  fault  of  nature,  or  the  errors  of  educa- 
tion, are  not  perhaps  so  easily  avoided,  there 
are  others  which  arc  purely  voluntary. — 
Certain  religionists  thee  are  who  torment 
themselves  with  a  chimera  till  they  become 
the  victims  of  the  prejudice  of  their  own 
creation.  There  is  a  querulous  strain  of 
pious  vanity,  in  which,  with  a  most  unamia- 
Die  egotism',  they  delight  (o  indulge.  It  is  a 
sort  of  traditionary  lamentation  of  evils, 
which,  having  once  been  the  lot  of  Christian- 
ity in  the  most  awful  extreme,  are  assumed 
to  be  still,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  at- 
tached to''  its  followers.  Surrounded  with 
all  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  faring  com- 
fortably, if  not  sumptuously,  evrry  day,  they 
3'et  complain  of  persecution,  as  if  Christiani- 
ty still  subjected  its  followers  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  those  primitive  disciplas,  ''  of  whom 
tlie  world  was  not  worthy.*  But  let  them 
compare  the  dreadful  catalogue  of  torments 
enumerated  by  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews 


of  Christians  are  too  ready  to  iadnlgc  against 
another,  we  turn  to  those  of  a  different  char- 
acter ;  to  the  philosophical  man  of  the 
world,  who  is  prepossessed  not  so  much 
against  any  particular  class  of  Christians, 
as  against  Christianity  itself.  These  unhap- 
py prejudices  are  often  laid  in  by  an  educa- 
tion in  which  no  one  thing  has  been  neglect- 
ed except  religion.  The  intellect  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  grandeur,  and  polished  by 
the  splendor,  of  pagfan  literature,  whic)itook 
early  possession  of  ihe  yet  vacant  mind,  and 
still  maintains  its  ascendancy  with  that  pow- 
er and  energy  which  naturally  belong  to  first 
and  therefore,  deep  impressions.  The  sub- 
sequent cliaractcr  contmues  to  feel  the  eficct 
of  the  excessive  admiration  early  excited 
by  some  favourite  authors,  by  whom  the 
more  impetuous  passions  and  generous  vices 
are  exalted  into  virtues,  while  the  spurious 
virtues  are  elevated  into  perfections  little 
short  of  divine,  arid  the  whole  adorned  with 
whatever  can  captivate  the  fancy  and  en- 
chant the  taste  :  with  beautiful  imagery,  in- 
genius  fiction,  and  noble  poctrv.  Who,  in- 
deed, does  not  feel  divided  between  admira- 
tion at  their  writings,  and  regret,  that  the 
writers  were  not  providentiallv  tavoured 
with  divine  illumination  ?  I'hcir  brightness, 
like  that  of  ebony,  is  a  fine  polish  on  a  dark 
substance. 
Here  the  indignant  man  of  letters,  if  any 


— enumerated  tlio  more  feelingly,  as  he  had  such  should  condescend  to  cast  an  eye  on 
experienced  in  all  their  extreinitx  the  suffer-  these  pages,  will  exclaim.  Are  scholars, 
ings  he  describes ; — let  them  compare  these  \  then,  necessarily  irreligious  ?  God  forbid  I 
with  their  o»vn  petty  trials,  of  which,  the  i  far  from  me  be  such  a  vulgar  insinuation — 
worst  they  have  ever  felt  or  feared,  is  that ;  far  from  me  such  a  preposterous  charge ; 
'  of  mockmgs  :*  *■  cruci,  mockings,'  perhaps,  I  not  only  against  a  multitude  of  eminent  lay- 
as  to  the  temper  of  the  revilcr,  but  innox-  christians,  hut  against  the  whole  of  that  large 
ious  to  the  imaginary  sufferer.  The  glorious  and  venerable  body,  whose  life  and  labours 
profession  of  the  saints  of  old  brouglit  on  '  are  dedicated  to  religion,  all  of  whom  are* 
them  bonds  and  imprisonments  by  order  of  or  ought  to  be.  learned, 
the  government.  Ours  is  sanctioned  by  the  !  But  it  is  nevertheless  true,  reason  on  it  as 
ruling  powers.  '  They  were  destitute,  af- '  we  may.  that  in  the  state  of  excitement 
flicted,  tormented  :'  our  distresses  are  sel-  above  described,  every  youth  of  taste  and 
dom  caused  by  our  piety,  but  frequently  by  .  sf)int,  who  has  not  been  early  grounded  in 
our  want  of  it  They  were  denied  the  exer-  Christian  principles,  must  necessasily  after* 
cise  of  their  religion,  we  are  protected  in  wards  first  open  the  volume  of  luspiratuHii 
ours.  They  were  obligeil  to  meet  clandes  and  find  it  destitute  of  all  that  false  but  daz- 
tinely  at  undue  hours  in  incommodious  phi-  ■  zlinc:  lustre  with  which  the  page  of  ancient 
ces.     With  us.  provision   is  made  fur  public  ;  learning  is  decorated. 


worship,  and  attendance  on  it  encouraged 
and  commanded. 

Let  none  of  us,  then,  proudly  or  peevish- 
ly complain,  as  if  our  abundant  piety  was 
either  forbidden,  dis(;ouraged,  or  under- ra- 
ted. Private  prejudice,  and  individual  ha- 
tred, are  indeed  sufiiciently  alive,  but  the  I 


And  what  must  considerably  add  to  the 
prejudice  which  may  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed to  be  thus  excited,  is,  that  they  find  the 
great  object  of  one  religion  has  been  to  puU 
down  all  the  trophies  of  false  glory  which 
the  other  had  so  successfully  reared.  The 
dignity  of   human  nature,    of  which  they 


blows  they  aim  fall  hurtless  as  the  feebly-   have  read  and  felt  so  much,  is  laid  prostrate 


lifted  lance  of  Priam.  If.  then,  we  allow 
ourselves  to  murmur  at  our  own  disadvan- 
tages, will  it  not  look  as  if  we  inwardly  la- 
mented that  we  are  so  very  good  to  so  little 
purpose  ;  as  if  we  repined  at  not  being  re- 
warded by  universal  applause  for  the  super 


in  the  dust.  Man  is  stripped  of  his  usurped 
attributes,  robbed  of  his  independent  gran- 
deur A  new  system,  of  what  appear  to 
him  mean-spirited  and  sneaking  virtues— 
charity,  simplicity,  devotion,  forbearancep 
humility,  self  denial,   forgiveness  of  injuries 


abundance  of  our  piety  ?     May  we  not.  by  ;  — is  set  up  in  direct  opposition  to  those  mora 
our  complaints,    lead   the  world  to  suspect;  ostensible  qualities  which  are  so  much 
that  our  goodness  was  practised  as  a  bait  for    ' 
that  applause,  ami  that,  having  missed  it,  we 
1^1  as  if  we  had  laboured  in  vain? 
But,  from  the  prejudices  wliich  one  class 


flattering  to  the  natural  human  heart. 

Those  obstacles  to  relierious  progress  ave 
removed,  when,  in  early  institution,  the  de* 
fisctive  principles  of  the  one  school  are  no% 
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only  pointed  oot  aod  guarded  agfaiost,  but 
treeveD,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  convert- 
f*i  into  salutary  Ie«*$ons/  by  bein^  place.1  in 
juat contrast  vi'ith  the  other,  and  are  made  at 
oQce  to  vindicate  the  scheme,  and  to  exalt 
the  principles  uf  Christianity 

But  he  into  whase  character  these  princi- 
ples have  Dot  been  infuscKJ,  is   too  like.y  to 
wt  op  on   the  stock   of  his  own  uiiderived 
puirors.     The  cardinal  vice  of  an  irrr^igfiouM 
nasoner  will  naturally   be  that  pride  uhich 
sets  him  on  considering^  the  Go!>pel  as  a  nar- 
rower of  human   understanding    a  debaser 
of  the  soaring'  S{>irit  of  intellectual  man,  a 
fietter  on  the  expatiating  fancy,  a  clogf  on  the 
aspiring  mind.      This  opinion,    which    he 
nUber  adopts  by   hearsay  or  tradition  than 
by  stodyin^  the  sacred  volume,  continues  to 
keep  him  ignorant  of  its  contents.      He  is 
ntisfiod  with  knowing  Christianity,  only  in 
the  state  in  which  it  is  presented  to  him  in 
certain  passages,  torn  from  their  proper  po 
■tioo, disjoined  with   mali^rn.mt   ingenuity, 
ud  distorted   by  perverted  comment,   from 
tkat  connexion  which  would  have  solved  ev- 
oy  difficulty  and    annihilated   the   trium- 
pmat  cavil.     Or  if,  under  this  influence,   he 
takes  a  superficial   glance  at  Christianity, 
beieesa  religion,  which  though  it  prohibits 
M  legitimate  greatness,  yet  a  religion  whose 
ohjecl  tf  not  to  make  man,  according  to  the 
tslUDition  of  this  world,  great       His  secret 
prqodioes,  too,   may  be  augmented  by  the 
Yvroltiii;  doctrine,  that  he  is  not  able  to  do 
any  tUog  right  of  himself.      He  is  to  do  the 
wcnk,  lod  to  give  the  glory  to  another.     Af- 
ter lAving  followed  with  rapture  the  con- 
^■erorof  Carthage  hanging  up   hisvictori- 
OTiIaorelsin  thecapitol,  he  will  feel  indig- 
aut  to  be  taught,  that  the  Christian  con- 
queror, instead  of  glorying   in  his  trium- 
plaat  crown,  ^  casts  it  biefore  the  throne.' 

He  had  observed  in  pagan  lore,  abst  ract 
tnrth  prepared  for  the  philosophers,  pagoantH, 
•  iwt,  and  ceremonies  for  the  people.  This 
dfaciuution  of  rank  and  intellect  flatt(>rcd 
J^HBao  pride.  In  Christianity  he  finds  one 
^e,  and  that  a  plain  rule;  one  faith,  and 
wU  a  humbling  faith  ;  one  scheme  of  duties, 
inMpectivc  of  station  or  talents  :  while,  in 
Ikt  other,  the  systems  of  the  learned,  and  'he 
ititioDS  of'^the  vulgar,  were  a«i  distinct 
my  two  religions,  and  as  inefficacious  as 


But,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  idolatry  exhi- 

Utad  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  that 

Hriiapscan  overthrow  his  faith,  though  tfieir 

■BSDtioiisness  may  affect  his   morals.     The 

Intel  blow  to  his  principles  will  bo.  given 

kf  the  modem  chimpions  of  unbelief :  by 

vriCen  against  whom  the  young  are  not  on 

tteirriiard,  because,  without  Christianity, 

ttejr  Hide  in  under  ttie  general  title  of  Chris- 

'Imi,  disseminating  contraband  wares  under 

■Iw  colours.    The  wound   inflicted  bv  the 

fcapCised  infldel  is  more  profound  than  that 

of  Che  polytheist,  whose  absurdities   render 

1m  aim  comparatively  innoxious     The  pre- 

■Wteiuua  ejfltems  of  a   false  religion  are 

kreiless,  compared  with  ohjectinns  raised. 


misrepresentations  tent  forth,  and  aarcasmt 

insinuated  against  tlio  true  one. 

Bui  if  the  cn<husiastic  votary  of  those  sys- 
tems go  no  fartlier  than  to  establish  philoso- 
phy as  his  standard,  and  taste  as  his  guide, 
wlien  he  i^  brought  to  think — not  that  philo- 
sophy and  t'.isle  arc  to  be  abandoned,  for 
ChriAtiaiiity  requires  no  such  sacrifice — but 
that  thev  are  to  be  admired  subordinately, 
I  he  mislortune  is.  that  the  scx^ond  half  of  life 
is  sometimes  spent  in  impc  fectly  counteract- 
ing the  principles  imbibed  in  the  lirst  half. 
It  is  not  easy  to  get  rid  uf  the  prepossession 
in  favour  of  a  inurality  untinctured  with  re- 
ligion; of  "that  love  of  fame  which  the  pure 
spirit  doth  raise.'  but  which  it  is  the  oflice  of 
the  renewed  spirit  to  lower — of  the  admira- 
tion exhauste^l  on  splendid,  hut  vicious  char- 
acters—of  the  idolatry  cherished  for  unprin- 
cipled heroes — of  the  partiality  Iclt  for  all 
the  |K)wcrful  rivals  which  genius  ha!»  raised 
up  to  rt>ligion— of  ail  the  sins  that  poetry  has 
canonized — all  the  sophistry  that  piaise  has 
sanctified — all  the  pernicious  elegancies  of 
the  gay  all  ihe  hollow  reasonings  of  the 
grave. 

In  this  state  of  neutrality  between  religion 
and  unbelief,  ha;»p\  is  it  lor  the  faltering  no- 
vice if  he  be  not  fatally  nileudcd,  that  Chris- 
tianity admits  |>eople  who  are  not  elfgant- 
minded,  who  are  not  intellectuaL  to  the  same 
present  advantages,  to  the  same  future  hope, 
with  the  profound  thinker,  and  logical  rea- 
soner.  And.  even  after  the  most'  successful 
struggles  in  this  new  science,  it  will  still  be 
found,  and  the  discovery  is  humiliating,  that 
the  religious  attainments  of  the  unlearned 
are  ollen  more  rapid,  because  less  obstruct- 
ed, than  those  of  *  the  wise  and  the  disputer 
of  this  world.*  It  requires  at  least  a  smat- 
tering of  M  it  and  knowledge  to  be  sceptical, 
while  the  plain  Christian,  who  brings  no  in- 
genuity into  his  religion,  is  little  liable  to  the 
doubts  of  the  superfit  iai  caviller,  who  seeks 
to  be  '  wise  above  what  is  written.'  For  if 
the  endowments  o'  the  unlearned  are  smaller, 
they  arc  all  carried  to  one  point.  They  have 
no  other  pursuit  to  divide  or  divert  their  at- 
tention ;  they  have  fewer  illusions  of  the  im- 
agination to  repel :  they  bring  no  opposing 
system  to  the  (^hristian  scheme  ;  they  bring 
no  prejudices  agninst  a  revelation  which 
hcilds  out  a  promise  of  reversionary  happi- 
ness to  those  who  are  dc'^titute  of  present  en- 
joyments ;  and  Christianity  will  generally 
be  more  easily  believed  by  those  whose  more 
immediate  interest  it  is  to  think  it  true.  They 
have  no  interfering  projects  to  perplex  them  ; 
no  contra  lictory  knowledge  to  unlearn, 
their  uninfluenced  minds  are  open  to  impres- 
sions, and  gofKi  impressions  are  presented  to 
them.  They  have  less  pride  to  subdue,  and 
no  prepossessions  to  extinguish.  They  have 
no  compromise  to  make  with  Christianity,  no 
images  of  deities,  whivh  the  philosopher  like 
the  emperor  Tiberius,  wishes  to  set  up  in  the 
same  temple  with  Christ ;  no  adverse  tenets 
which  they  wish  to  incorporate  with  his  reli- 
gion, no  ambition  to  convert  it  into  a  better 
thing  than  he  made  it.    We  have  seen  how 


)b6  THE  WORKS  OF  HANNAH  MORE. 

much  pbilo«ophy  early  impeded  the  rcc<'>p- j  adds  fresh  strcn^^th,  and  double  con Ijrinatioii, 
tion  of  pure  CUristianity  in  some  of  the  w\-  ^  to  a  fiith  w^hich  was  before  '  barred  up  with 
lest  and  mf»st  virtunun  pa(>fan  convert*".    Ori- 1  ribs  oi^  iron.** 

rcn  and  TertuUian  did  not  receive  the  tni'.li  i  Scripture  also  affords  a  Ur^i-er  raugfc  f»f 
from  hearcn  with  the  same  simplicity  as  the  contemplafion  to  tliose  enlightened  minds 
fishermen  of  Galileo.  ;  who  studv  human  nature  at   the  same   lime. 

To  prove  that  this  i<t  no  flii^ht  of  enthiisias-  i  or  who  have  previously  studied  it  ;  because 
tic  fancy,  let  us  recolhurt  wiih  what  nn  c\- .  it  was  u;)on  his  own  knowled^^e  of  the  human 
traordinar\'  elevation  and  e\[)ansi{)n  of  ^o\x\ .  oliar.\ct"r  that  tlwi  Saviour  of  the  world  so 
the  Author  of  our  roli:^ioD  bore  his  diviop  strikiriq;'lv  accornmoflated  his  relig'ioQ  to  the 
testimony  to  this  truth:  "  1  thr.iik  TIk>(\  O  wants  and  the  relief  of  that  being  for  whose 
Father,  Lord  of  henvrn  and  earth,  bncan'O  salvation  it  »vas  intended. 
Thou  hast  hid  the-e  tliino;-^  rom  lli»»  wisf  an  1 1  The  belter  cducateil,  also,  will  better  dis- 
prudent,  and  hast  revoal"il  them  unto  bahos.'  cern,  because  it  demands  a  higher  exercise 
He  then,  instead  of  acrountin*^  for  it  by  nat- jof  the  rational  powers,  that  passages  of  a 
ural  means  resolves  the  mvster\  into  the  similar  sound  have  not  seldom  a  dissimilar 
jfood  pleasure  of  G  h1— *  fjn^i  so  Father./ irmejuiing  ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  won!  but 
go  it  Me^m^dfftotl  m  thij  sisrht,'  :the  ideas,  which  con-^tituf    *'»p  resemblance. 

Even  the  vulgarity  which,  as  wc  have  al-  iThe  want  of  this  discer  .at  has  led  many 
ready  observe*!,  mixes  with,  and  debases  the  |  well  disposed,  but  ill  informed  persons,  into 
religion  of  the  man  of  inferior  att:iinmrn's  ; '  mistakes. 

the  incorrect  idiom  in  whch  he  exprcs-cs  his  ^gaiii :— Manv  detached  texts  arc  meant 
feelings  and  sentiments  :  thp  coarse  images  as  a  brief  statement  of  a  general  truth,  and 
and  mean  associations  wiiicli  eel  r)se  the  di-  iQieH.ied  to  lead  the  reader  into  such  trains 
yinelight,  donotextinaruiOi  it  :  they  rather,  of  reflection  as  shall  «  exercise  unto  Godli- 
in  some  measure,  prove  its  intri'isic  bright- :  „ess.'  instead  of  «»xhibiting  a  full  delineation 
ness  by  its  shining  Ihningh  so  dense  a  medi-  and  triving  the  whole  face  and  figure,  every 
«m.  When  the  man  ofrefinfMnmt  se.'-s,  as  ^\^\^  and  as  ect  of  the  subject  Scriplurt^ 
he  cannot  but  see,  what  amelinraiiim  Chris-  frcquentlv  proiwses  s<ime  important  topic  in 
tianity  confers  on  the. 'harac'ero" the  unod-  a  popular  manner,  without  making  out  its 
ucated:  how  it  imnrov*»s  his  habits;  raises  f„l|  jp^ju^t  ions,  or  its  series  of  consetjnences. 
his  lamriiagf  :  what  a  change  it  rfT.fts  in  his;  \„w.  for  the  fuller  understanding  these 
practice:  w^at  a  drgrecnf  illiiminfi'ion  it  heads,  and  turning  them  to  theirdueimprove- 
gives  tohisda'-k  nndfrstanlmg  :  what  con-  mrnt,  the  advantnge  lies  enii  rely  on  the  side 
•olation  It  convoys  to  his  heart:  how  It  light-  ,,f  j|,g  thinking  and  the  rea^iiing  reader, 
ens  the  hunh«ns  of  Ins  rondiMon,  and  cheers  '  n  ^^xu^x  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  huin- 
the  so-rows  of  his  liH^— he  wdl,  if  he  be  can-  ■  hlo,  thoneh  illiterate  Christian,  is  able  to  at- 
did,  arknf»wl''dge,  thnt  there  rnnst  nop«ls  be  tain  all  the  uractical  benefits  of  these  sug- 
a  powerful  effira'-y  m  that  roligitm  which  ran  p^qfjons  He  compares  Scri;.ture with  Scrip-  j 
do  more  for  the  irnorant  and  illiterate,  than  ,„pe,  be  substitutes  no  opinions  of  his  own  i 
philosophy  has  ever  donp  lor  the  g-eat  and  for  those  he  there  meets  with,  he  never  at 
the  learneil  And  m  it  not  an  unanswrnible  tempts  to  improve  upon  Christianit  ,  he  nc- 
evidenceof  the  truth  of  Chrisiianitv  and  the  yer  wishe-^  to  make  the  Hihle  a  better  thing 
powerofprace.  w'en  *vecorm*^nfar*5nrnMs..ti,an  he  finds  it.  Bv  diligent  application, 
sing  all  others  in  ever\  kind  of  knowh»dire,  land  serious  praver,  his  understanding  enlar- 
themselvcs  so  far  surpassed  in  religious  ^^s  with  his  pint  v  Above  all,  he  does  the 
knowledge   by  persons  absolutely  destitute  *  will  of  Oo-l  ;' arid.  th»>refore,  '  knows  of  the    ' 


of  all  othor. 

But  if  theeo  wenk  and  humble  diecinle«  af 


doctrine  that  it  is  of  God  ' 

It  must  be  confessed   also,  on  the  other 


ford  a  convmcrg  evidence  of  the  truth  of  ^and.  that  the  pn^fossed  scholar,  bv  convert- 

Christianity;    if  evfn   these  low   recipients  j„^  Scripture-learning  into  theses  of  discus- 

exhibit  a  striking  rvcmphfication  of  its  ex-  ,ion,  is  in  som- danger  of  makinir  his  knowl- 

oellence,  yet  wo  must  confess  thev  cannot  ^^^^^    ^^^^^  ct\\\c^\    tlian    pi-actical.      The 

exhibit  an  equnl I v  sublime  idea  of  christian  ,,j^^g  reason  which  is  m^ant  to   enlighten, 

perfection,  t.iev  cannot  adduce  th'^  same  stri-  ^e  emplove<l  to  explain  awav  his  laith  ; 

king pviiencos  m  its  vindication,  tnev  can-  j                  .                ^               ^                     i 

not  adorn  itsdocfrinos  with  the  sqme  power-       *  ™,        ,  i        .1  •^.  i-.   .1   .  *i.. 

i.  ,  .         1-   11       J        *    1  i-ii    •  .• •  Tn<»  nnllrv  cavil  on  tiif  iMi'io«;sibiMtrtnat  t!ie    -. 

fill  arguments  as  hisrhlv  educitetl  Christians.  .;  ';  '''  '  '  , ,  ^,^  .  .  .  ^  «  .  ,. ,  ,^,^„  ,_  ; 
"■»  i^-A      X    1   ^      •         •  ,       ii     .•         ^L  nnntf'it   woman  comuI  aiiomt  tlnMf"^t  ot  .ic-sus  as 

Habituatecl  to  inq.iirvand  r'^fl-'Ct^on,  those  h,.  g,,t  at  m.at,  conUi  onlv  .nisha.i  «urli  nadiT..  as  , 
arc  capable  of  forming  more  inst  views  of  wcnMinarqiunit.'il  withlhr  nfumliMii  posiuroiii  ' 
the  character  and  atlributos  of  Go<l.  more  j  which  tin*  aniiints  todk  thi  Ir  mojl^.  Th*,^  iri-  J 
enlargeil  conceptions  of  his  moral  govern-  ■  mnvhant  Bn»'or  at  ihr'  ,):aal\iic,  who  •.v;is  1*1  fU»wii  \ 
ment.  Thev  have  also  the  advant  ge  of  from  the  hons'-toT)  tl-.ro  ij^h  tlm  tilim  with  !«■  ; 
drawing  on  their  secular  funds  to  augment  roiirh,conhl  onh- slnl.f  tlm  fiitl. '»f  tlio-.- wlioarft  ; 
their  spiritual  riclies.     Thev  are  conversant   iirnoraiit  of  th.-  man,,  .r  m  ;vh.c  h  thy  Iioms.-s  »f  ca»-    \ 

■,•        4.  .  -iL  al  • 1    ii'rn  coiMitrioK  WIT:*  ino'i'd, — \ViM»t'if:r  mnil»'|  wn-    I 

With  authors  contenporarv  with  the  insnireil  .    "      u     \      .         .•  .1      ....>..  i  ;«.»-...,«- «f 
.  .    .    '  .^,  .      ^  ttT"!  took   .I'lvaMlaiT"  «►!   ihp  siiT»ni>siMl  ijrooraiiccoi 

wntess.  Acquaintance  with  ancient  man- 
ners and  oriental  usages  also  gives  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  lettered  readers  of  Scnpture, 
and,  by  enabling  them  to  throw  new  light 
on  passages  vrhich  time  had  rendered  obscure. 


thrir  rcadiTi*,  01  whi'tbor  tli»'irrich«-iile  of  ihrso  im- 
piiliMi  absurd  it  ii)i  ofSoripture  arose  from  their  own  • 
ikrnorunc<>,  we  w  ill  not  dot«  rmiiit*.     Insta.-irojj  might 
be  miiltiolif.d  without  iiiiiubrr  of  lhi:<  igiionnce,  or 
of  this  disingciinoiisiifri^. 


THE  WOHKS  or  ;  I  A.N.N  All  AiOJU:. 
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it  knovrs,  tenderly  atfects  to  have  kept  back 
the  worst. 

Ouc  evil  which  curDinonlj  arises  from  the 
perusal  ofa  work  of  a  systematic  oppo^.ition, 
whether  the  object  be  public  or  private,  ih, 
that  it  has  a  tendency  to  bias  lite  more  libiTal 
reader,  who  took  it  up  iu  the  most  impartial 
ftateof  mind,  with  as  undue  a  prejudice  in 
iarour  of  the  party  attacked,  as  the  li^VAJlaiit 
laboured  to  establish  in  favour  of  l-.is  own  ; 
so  that,  if  any  injustice  be  excited,  it  is  on  the 
contrary'  !»ide  to  that  which  the  author  inicmi- 
ed.  Generally  t^iieakin^,  however,  poiiplo 
do  not  sir  down  with  a  pure  design  fo  rt.ai! 
impartially  any  thing-,  which,  from  t!ie  title 
of  the  work,  or  the  name  of  tiic  author,  they 
foresee  or  suspect  is  likely  tocoutmdict  tliciV 
creed,  whether  previously  adopted  from  con- 
viction or  prepos^scssion. 

But,  to  confine  our  observations  to  the 
prejudices  which  embitter  coinniun  life : — 
when  we  fancy  we  have  been  injured  by 
sotne  unfounded  evil  re)>ort.  let  us  avoid 
consideriDg  the  character  of  the  roporlrr,  or 
our  own  supi»osed  injury,  umier  (he  iiiunetli- 
ate impression  of  the  intelligence,  but  try  Ut 
divert  our  thoughts  to  some  other  subject. 
till  our  heated  spirits  have  time  to  coo!.  We 
shall  otherwise,  too  probably,  foci  iuid  utter 
many  things  which  exceetl  the  bounds  of 
strict  justice.  When  the  resentment  has,  in 
some  measure  subsided,  let  us  endeavour  to 
collect  and  to  retain  only  the  .simple  and  ex- 
act tnifh  ;  wlial  the  rrierny  really  said,  and 
Dot  what  he  su9pecte<l  he  might  say  Let  us 
retrench  all  that  is  imaginary,  all  that  is 
merely  suHpicion  ;  let  us  cut  oif  all  the  ag- 
gravations of  conjecture,  all  tlio  inventions 
of  passion,  all  the  additions  of  revenge,  all 
that  belongs  to  unsubstantiated  report  ; — 
when  these  due  retrenchments  are  made, 
we  shall  often  see  that  the  injury  is  not  so 
fmt.  It  is  no  wonder  if  the  object  we  saw 
thfxme'b  a  mist  was  enlarged  ;  a  clear  medi- 
um reduces  it  lo  its  natural  size. 

Bnt,  supposing  the  worst  to  be  true  ;  reli- 
giqOf  operating  on  observation,  will  at  length 
teach  as  to  set  these  metaphysical  evils, 
tbew  afflictions  of  the  imagination,  this  an - 
gnisbof  wounded  pride  or  irritated  self-love, 
over  af^inst  the  real,  deep,  substantial  mis- 
eries of  body  and  mind,  under  which  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow- creatures,  nay  many  o^' 
our  friends,  are  at  the  moment  sinking  ;  and 
we  shall  blush  at  our  own  irritability ;  we 
sittll  bless  God  for  the  lightness  of  our  own 
lot ;  we  shall  even  be  thankful  for  that  evil 
which  exists  only  in  the  opinion,  or  the  report 
of  a  fallible  creature,  and  which  makes  no 
part  of  our  real  self. 

But,  above  all.  let  us  never  revenge  the 
injunr  by  opposing  our  injustice  to  that  by 
which  we  suffer,  by  acting  against  our  oppo- 
nents with  the  same  spirit  with  which  we 
accuse  them  of  acting  against  us.  Retalia- 
tion which  is  the  justice  of  a  vulgar  mind, 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  an  unchristian 
spirit.  Where  this  is  indulged,  all  the  vir- 
tues of  the  adversary  are  rooted  out  by  our 
resentment,  and  it  is  well,  if  we  do  not  plant 
vices  in  their  room.    Or  if  we  do  not  invent 
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faults  r:>r  them,  are  we  not  t(.o  much  dispo- 
h' <  to  tali  (>  <-(>:.>  fo:i  in  (ho^e  the-,  have;  lo 
ciicri^ih  uiikitxl  rei.orts  of  them,  to  give  them 
a  welcome  hearing  and  a  wide  circulation  .' 
Nay,  sirlf-e^timation  an  1  nM>tcd  prejudice 
m.iv  lead  u^  entir(d\  to  loi^take  the  chara'2- 
terot  him  we  c.ill  our  enemy.  A  man  is 
not  ni'ces^aiily  wicked  bec;iu«e  he  does  not 
admire  us  He  may  dislike  some  of  our  no- 
tions i\i!iiout  hating  our  persons;  or,  after 
ail.  hin  pre|UiiJcei  may  not  be  entirely  ill- 
founded  ;  and  tf  we  will  examine  ourbclvcs 
on  thegromul  of  hi^  charge  in  some  particu- 
lar inst:iiir:e,  we  ma;  find,  that  we  have  beeu 
i\!'oi!i^  in  u  way  whidi  we  might  not  have 
discovered  wiihout  him.  If  his  detection  of 
our  error  lead  us  to  correct  it.  we  should  not 
reckon  that  ni:;n  among  our  wori^t  enemies  : 
or,  if  we  slioiilil  happen  to  bp  right,  there  is 
a  great  advantage  in  being  assisted  by  the 
moile  of  attaek,  to  know  how  to  collect  uia- 
t'Tial'-  for  our  defence. 

V^'e  must  also  learn  sometimes  to  endure 
censure  for  things  right  in  themselves,  and, 
under  existing  circumstances,  necessary, 
which  \et  may  not  api)ear  right  to  others, 
because  it  ma>  not  be  prudent  to  disclose 
those  ''Ccret  springs  of  action,  which,  if  re- 
vealed, would  convince  others  that  we  have 
not  acted  wrong.  Instead  of  spending  our 
vf)irils  in  invective,  or  spoiling  our  temper 
b;  hntre«l ;  in-«tead  of  liking  our  faults  the 
bettor,  or  adhering  to  tliem  the  more,  be- 
cau«-c  poinletl  out  by  tho«e  we  dislike  ; 
would  it  not  be  wiser  to  inquire,  if  our  opin- 
umt  may  not  be  prejudices, as  well  as  theirs.'' 
For  it  dors  not  inevitably  follow,  that  even 
tlic  •lisliki"  of  bad  men  is  any  certain  proof 
of  our  gwiilness  ;  though  our  natural  pro- 
pensity to  think  our  own  conduct  and  opin- 
ions right,  dis|)oses  us  to  think  them  more 
right  in  proportion  to  the  opposition  which  is 
ma.le  to  either.  We  are  blind  to  our  own 
singularities,  even  though  those  singularitiet 
may  be  errors  ;  and  a  spirit  of  resentment 
or  resistance  makes  that  blindness  often 
more  obstinate.  On  tlie  other  hand,  may  we 
not  be  too  much  disposed  to  think  our  cen- 
surers,  whom  we  call  ^vicked,  more  wicked 
than  they  are  ;  or,  thoujrh  there  may  be  er- 
rors in  their  conduct,  this  docs  not  take  from 
them  the  ca'-acity  of  judging  of  ours.  Even 
though  their  hearts  are  wrong,  their  judg- 
ment, a«»  far  as  relates  to  others,  may  not  be 
totally  perverted.  It  is  no  infallib*le  proof 
of  their  bad  judgment,  that  they  think  mean- 
ly of  ours. 

But  allowing  that  their  judgment  is  as  in- 
correct as  tlieir  practice,  and  that  their  dis- 
like proceeds  from  the  *  strong  antipathy  of 
had  to  gocKl,'  yet  we  may  turn  this  dislike  to 
profit.  That  hostility  to  religion,  of  which 
the  Scrii^ture  so  frequently  speaks,  is  not  in- 
tended to  give  the  Christian  a  hiffh  notion  of 
his  own  piety,  but  to  encourage  him  against 
the  fear  and  dejection  which  that  hostility 
might  create.  If  he  meet  with  opposition, 
he  must  not  fly  for  refuge  to  his  own  |^ood- 
ness,  as  contrasted  with  the  faults  of  his  op- 
ponents ;  nor  must  he  be  depressed,  *  as  if 
some  strange  thing  had  happened  to  him  :' 
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loquy  and  scorn.  In  every  case,  the  ill  un-  i  cau»e  these  terms  either  do,  or  should  desi^- 
derstood  jealousy  of  each  injures  the  iutcr-  j  nate  lu  their  minds  the  most  important  cliur- 
Cstsofboth.  actcrs  of    rel  srion.     The  Christian   should 


The  truth  is,  sound  and  sober  Christianity 
is  so  far  from  discountenancing  the  use  of 


noil  her  shrink  from  his  own  strong  hold,  nor 
treat  with  repulsive  disdain  him  who  ap[>cars 


reason,  tliat  she  invites  its  co-ojiei-ation,  j  earnest  in  his  approaches  towards  it,  tliough 
knowing  :hat  it  possesses  powerful  arms  to  !he  has  not  as  yet,  ihrough  some  prejudice  of 
defend  ner  cause  ;  to  defend  her  agniiisl  the  education,  sought  it  in  a  direct  way.  There 
cncroar'iiiients  of  error,  the  absurdities  of  i  are  many  terms,  such  as /ftif/t  and  4'racr,  and 
fanatici^m,  the  inroads  of  superstition,  the  as- 1  others  which  mielit  be  mentioned,  which  sub- 
saults  of  infidelity.  But  while  shi^  treats  it ; ji  ct  the  more  ;uTvanced  Christian  to  the  im- 
not  as  a  rival  but  an  ally,  Christianity,  strong  ;  putation  of  enthusiasm  and  the  charge  of 
in  Almighty  £.treogtli,  maintains  her  own  ini- 1  cunt.  These,  however,  are  words  which  arc 
periai  power  unfrinp^cd.  VV  hile  she  courts  the  sif^as  of  things  on  which  his  eternal  hopes 
the  friendship  of  her  confederate,  she  allows  :  depend,  and  he  use<^  them,  even  though  he 
not  her  own  uncontroiletl  superiority  to  ho  '  may  sometimes  do  it  unseasonably,  yet  not 
usurped.  She  assigns  to  reason  its  s;iecific  as  (he  Shibboleth'of  a  profession,  but  because 
oHice,  and  makes  it  know  and  keep  its  pro-  \  there  are  no  others  exactly  equivalent  to 
per  limits.  The  old  law,  ind(K;d,  being  a  for  j  their  respective  meanings.  In  fact,  if  he 
inula  of  ceremonies,  and  a  digest  of  ordinan> :  did  not  use  them  when  occasion  calls,  he 
ces  for  one  particular  people,  left  not  so  full  |  would  he  deserting  his  colours,  and  bemak- 
an  exercise  for  the  u^e  of  reason.  Descend- .  111^  a  com;.romise,  to  the  ruin  of  his  con- 
ing to  the  most  minute  particulars,  and  being  ;  science. 

expanded  into  tho  most  d<.*taiK^i  directions,  it !  But  let  him  not  in  return  fall  too  heavily  on 
Iet*t  little  for  the  disciple  hut  to  read  the  rule  •■  what  are,  to  his  ear,  the  obnoxious  terms  of 
and  follow  it.  But  the  New  Testament  be- 1  his  adversary.  Let  him  not  be  so  forward 
ing,  as  we  have  elsewhere  ob<>er^'cd,  rather  a  •  to  consider  the  terms  virtue  and  rectitude  as 
system  of  prinoiples,  than  a  mere  didactic  (a-  !  implying  heresies  that  must  be  hewed  down 
b'le  of  small  as  well  as  great  duties,  leaves  !  tvithoui  mercy  ;  as  substantives  which  must 
much  more  to  the.  exercise  of  reason,  and  ;  nt^ver  find  a  place  in  the  Christian's  vocabu- 
fiirnishes  a  much  lar<?er  field  for  the  under-  J  lary.  They  are  not  only  very  inn«>ceDt  but 
standing  to  develop,  to  compare,  to  separate,  |  very  excellent  words,  if  he  wlio  utters  them 
to  combine.  The  whole  plan  of  duty  is,  in-  only  means  to  express  by  virtue  those  epood 
deed,  most  clearly  and  distinctly  laid  opr^n  ;  .  works  which  are  the  fruits  of  a  right  raith, 
but  every  uniting  particle,  every  inlenneili-  jand  by  rectitude  that  unbending  principle  of 
ate  step,  every  concatenatmg  link,  is  not  <e(]uity  and  justice  which  designates  Uie  con- 
tnaced  out  with'amplituJe  and  fulness.  i  firmed  C-hristian.     The  abuse  of  these  terms 

The  more  instruct  d  Christian  will  per- 1  may,  indeed,  make  the  more  pious  adversary 
ceive  that  some  expresaions  are  merely  fig- 1  a  little  afraid  of  using  them,  as  the  unneces- 
urativc  ;  some  are  directions  for  persons  un-  '  sary  multiplication  ofortlinary  cases  in  which 
der  one  circumstance,  and  some  for  those .  the  more  scriptural  terms  are  pressed  into 
under  another.  The  Gospel  requires,  in- '  the  service,  may  make  the  less  advanced 
deed,  as  implicit  submission  from  the  (/hris-  Christian  unreasonably  shy  of  obtruding 
tian,  as  the  law  required  from  the  Jew  ;   but  |  them. 

while  it  proposes  truths,  all  of  which  equally  '  But  why  must  we  vilify  in  others  what  we 
demand  nis  obedience,  some  of  them  require  j  are  cautious  of  using  ourselves,  in  order  to 
more  especially  the  use  of  his  reflection,  and  |  magnify  what  we  chuse  to  adopt  ?  We 
the  exercise  of  his  sagacity.  We  allude  not  '■  should  rather  be  glad  that  those  who  some- 
to  the  great  *  mysteries  of  godliness.'  but  to  what  differ  from  us,  come  so  near  as  they  do; 
duties  which  arc  of  individual  application.      '  tiiat  they  are  more  religious  than  we  expect- 

If  we  were  to  pursue  prejudice  through  all ;  ed  ;  that  if  they  are  in  error,  they  are  not  in 
its  infinite  variety,  we  should  never  have  ■  hostility ;  or  if  seemingly  averse,  it  is  more 
done  with  the  inexhaustible  subject.  Ob-  ^  to  the  too  indiscriminate  and  light  use  of  the 
scrvation  presents  to  us  followers  of  truth  of  |  opponent's  terms,  than  to  the  sober  reception 
a  very  dificrent  cast,  though    their   uniA)rm  '  of  the  truths  they  convey.     Let  us  be  glad 


object  be  the  same.  These  persons,  while 
they  sometimes  seek  her  temple  by  dilferent 
patns,  are  yet  ofiener  kept  wifle  of  each  oth- 
er by  words  than  by  things.  Whitever,  in- 
deed, be  the  separating  principle,  prejudice 
is  always  carried  to  its  greatest  height  by  the 


evnn  at  the  worst,  to  see  opposition  mitiga- 
ted, differences  brought  into  a  narrower 
coinp  iss.  Let  us  not  encounter  as  leaders  of 
hostile  armies,  but  try  what  can  be  done  by 
negotiation,  though  never  of  course  by  con- 
cession in  essentials.     If  the  terms  virtue 


impatience  of  the  too  fiery  on  the  one  hand,  land  rectitude  are  used  to  the  exclusion  of 
and  the  contempt  of  the  too  frigid  on  the  oth-   taith  and  grace,  or  as  substitutes  for  them^  it 


er.  But  both,  as  we  observed,  maintain 
their  distance  more  by  certain  leading  terms 
by  which  each  is  found  to  be  discriminated. 


may  affonl  an  opening  for  the  pious  advocate  - 

to  show  the  difference  between  the  principle  •;: 

and  its  consequence,  the  root  and  its  produce.  ^ 

and  by  an  intolerance  in  each,  to  the  terms  i  He  ^^hould  charitably  remember  that  it  isona  ''i 

adopted  by  the  other,  than  by  any  radical  >  thin&r  for  an  honest  inquirer  to  come  short  of  i 

distinction  which  might  fairly   keep  them  j  truth,  and  another  for  a  petulant  caviller  to  \ 

a*iunder      Now  we  do  not  wish  them  to  re- 1  wander  wide  of  it.     It  is  one  thing  to  err  . 
linquish  the  use  of  their  peculiar  terms,  be- '  through  mistake  or  timidity,  and  another  to 
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oflend  throu^b  wilfulness  and  presumption.  |  when  thou  fastest.  He  taught  them  to  avoid 
If  the  inqairer  be  of  the  former  class,  only '  all  ofitentatinn  in  duties,  to  which  Iks  alluded 
deficient,  and  not  malignant,  he  may  be  as  already  cutahlished.  Ue  it  observed— by 
bronght  to  feel  his  deficiency,  and  is  oflen  in  I  the  Saviour  himself  no  attribute  is  so  con- 
•  very  improTable  state.  It  vrould  there- !  stantly  enjoined  or  commanded  as  faith. 
fare  be  weu  to  let  him  see  that  you  thiuk  him  |  Hib  previous  question  to  those  who  resorted 
ligfat  as  far  as  he  gpoes,  but  that  he  does  not !  to  him  to  be  cured,  was  not  if  they  had  vir- 
|o  the  whole  length. '  If  be  professes  *'io\  tue  hui/ailh  ;  hut  never  let  it  be  foni^tten, 
ieny  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,*  this  that  as  soon  as  the  cure  was  performed,  the 
■  no  small  step  :  jeX  he  may  still  require  to  man  of  faith  was  enjoined,  as  the  surest  c\  i- 
beconrinced  tnat  it  is  ^  by  the  grace  of  God  dence  of  his  virtue,  to  gin  no  more. 
tmchiDg  him.'  Here  the  two  ideas  expres- 
Md  by  year  term  of  grace,  and  his  of  virtue, 
are  brought  into  united  action,  witli  tliis  dif- 
ference, or  if  you  please  with  this  agree-  i 
Bwnt,  that  your*s  beings  the  cause,  and  his ' 
the  eAct,  the  Christian  character  attains  its 
oonrammation  between  you.  Tou  must, 
however,  endeavour  to  convince  him,  that 


CILVr.  Mil. 
JlumilUy  Vie  only  true  greatness. 

HuMii.iTy  is  one  of   those  qualities  of 
which  Christianity    requires  the  pcrpetunl 


tboQgfa  the  greater  includes  the  less,  the  re- 1  practical  exercise.  It  does  not  insist  that 
yoie  cannot  be  tme  ;  that  faith  and  e^racc  j  we  should  be  feeding  or  instructing  otiiers-.- 
id  the  Christian  sense  involve  virtue  and  rcc-  j  that  we  slK)uld  be  every  moment  engaged  in 
titode,  but  virtue  and  rectitude  in  the  philo- 1  acts  of  benevolence  to  our  fellow  creatures, 
Mpbical  sense  desire  to  be  excused  from  an?  j  or  of  mortification  to  ourselves .-  but,  wheth- 
cwnezion  with  faith  and  grace.  But  the  of-  j  er  we  teach  or  arc  taught,  whether  we  com- 
feMe  taken  at  terms  creates  hostility  at  the ;  municate  our  good  things  to  others,  or  are 
Mtet,  bloclci  np  the  avenues  to  each  other's  dependant  on  others  for  the  communication 
biart,  and  leads  men  to  bo  so  filled  with  the  to  ourselves,  humility  is  required  as  the  inva- 
thiqts  in  which  thev  differ,  as  to  keep  them  riahle,  the  indispensable,  the  habitual  grace, 
i&nedarkas  to  the  things  in  which  tliey   in  the  life  of  a  Christian.      Pride  being  the 

radical  distemper  of  the  natural  man  ;    the 


Tbe  more  atrict  disputant  will  perhaps  business,  the  duty,  Uie  blessedness  of  the 
CQiiiuaa  lo  insist  that  no  such  terms  as  vir-  spiritual  man  is  to  be  freed  from  it. 
^  and  VBctitnde  are  to  be  found  in  any !  However  valuable  high  intellectual  at- 
Evam^eiiit  Granted.  Neither  do  we  find  j  tainments  have  hern  found  in  tlie  vindication 
^^sve  aoine  other  solemn  words  expressive  of'  of  religion,  however  beneficially  talents  and 
tte  Boit  awfiil  verities  of  our  religfioo.  The '  learning  have  been  exerted  in  adducing  the 
My  Tfimiiy  and  the  satisfaction  made  by  '  evidences  and  augmenting  the  illustrations 
the  death  of  Christ,  are  not,  1  believe,  in  any  I  of  divine  truth,  yet  for  the  most  striking  ex- 
put  of  the  New  Testament  expressed  by  !  emplification  of  genuine  piety,  *  To  this  man 
^^^temn,  which  were  first  used  someagesi  will  I  look,  saith  the  Lord,  who  is  of  an 
i_..^  _<-         ..         .       .       «  .  ..    jj„j^|j|g  gpirit.»      C'hristianity  gives  anew 

form  to  the  virtues,  by  recasting  them  in 
this  mould.  Humility  may  be  said  to  ope- 
rate on  the  human  character  like  the  sculp- 
tor, who,  in  chiseling  out  the  statue,  accom- 
plishes his  object,  not  by  laying  on,  but  b^ 
paring  off,  not  by  making  extraneous  addi- 
tions, but  by  retrenching  superfluities  ;  till 
every  part  of  the  redundant  material  is 
cleared  away.  The  reduction  which  true 
religion  effects,  of  swelling  passions,  irregu- 
lar thoughts,  and  encumbering  desires,  pro- 
duces at  length  on  the  human  mind  some 
assimilation  to  the  divine  imaf  e^that  model 
,  it  was  not  becausie  faith  was  unne-   bv  which  it  works — as  the  human  resem- 


mtbe  Byzantine  church.    But  can  it 
W  nid  that  the  things  themselves  are  not  to 
*■  fiNind  there  ?    They  are  not  only  con 
901  in  every  part  of  the  Gospel,   but 
vp  the  som  and  substance  of  what  it 


ll^hile  each  disputant  then  contends  for 
■I  own  phrases,  let  not  the  one  suspect  that 
Cwce  and  Faith  are  the  watch  words  of  en- 
^Mmn ;  nor  the  other  conclude  that  infi- 
U^  aknlka  behind  virtue,  and  pag^n  pride 
"^^  id  rectitude.  St.  Paul  expressly  ex- 
hia  converts  to  *  add  to  their  faith  vir- 
if  the  inverted  injunction  was  nev- 


blance  is  gradually,  and  at  length  success* 
fully,  wrought  in  the  marble. 

C?hristianity,  though  equally  favourable  to 
the  loftiest  as  to  the  lowest  condition  of  life, 
was  not  intended  to  make  man  great,  but  to 
make  him  contented  to  be  little.     Though 
no  enemy  to  the   possession  and  cultivation 
of  the  highest  mental  powers,  hut  affording, 
on  the  contrary,  the  noblest  objects  for  their 
probibitioo  of  an  hypocritical  outside,   investigation,  and  the  richest  materials  for 
aot  say.  Give  alms,  'fast,  pray  ;    he  con-  j  their  exercise  ;  yet  she  rests  not  her  truth 
"  that  his  followers  were  already  in  the  I  on  their  discussions,  nor  depends  for  making 
of  those  duties,  and  on  this  convic-    hpr  wav  to  the  heart  on  their  reasonings. 
^roanded  hia  cautionary  exhortation,   While  the  cheering  approbation  of  an  hum- 
wkem  Cboa  doeat  alma,  vthm  tliou  prayest,  Me  faith  is  an  ^couragcment  repeatedly 
Vol,  11.  ^? 


where  virtue  previously  existed,  but 
virtne.    Christian    virtue,   never 
bare  existed  at  all  without  previous 
In  enjoining  virtue,  the  Apostle,  upon 
~  uniform    principle,    supposes  the 
to  be  already  in  possession    of 
thii  he  ever  considers  the  essential 
virtne  the  inseparable  appendage. 
the  divine  preacher  on  the  Mount,   in 
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held  out  in  the  Gospel,  there  is  not  one  com- 
meodalioo  of  talent,  except  for  its  applica- 
tion— not  the  least  notice  of  rank  or  nches, 
except  to  intimate  their  danger — not  any 
mention  of  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  except 
to  pronounce  its  condemnation. 

Humility  stands  at  the  head  of  the  beati- 
tudes, and  incorporated  with  them  all.  And 
the  gracious  injunction,  *  Learn  of  me,  for 
1  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,'  is  a  plain  in- 
timation, that  our  Redeemer  particularly  in- 
tended (hat  portion  of  his  own  divine  char- 
acter for  the  roost  immediate  object,  not  of 
our  admiration  only,  but  of  our  imitation. 
It  is  the  temper  which  of  all  others  he  most 
frequently  commends,  most  uniformly  en- 
joins, and  which  his  own  pure  and  holy  life 
most  invariably  exhibits.  If  we  look  into 
the  Old  Testament,  we  see  that  God,  after 
having  described  himself  as  *•  the  high  and 
holy  One  which  inbabiteth  eternity,'  by  a 
transition  the  most  unexpected,  and  a  conde- 
scension tbe  most  inconceivable,  immediate- 
ly subjoins,  that  *  He  dwelleth  with  the 
contrite  and  the  humble  ;'  and  this  from  a 
motive  inexpressibly  gracious,  *•  to  revive 
the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  tbe 
heart  of  the  contrite.* 

Is  it  not  incredible  that,  after  these  re- 
peated declarations  and  examples  of  the  Al- 
mighty Father,  and  of  the  Eternal  Son, 
pride  should  still  be  thought  a  mark  of 
greatness,  an  ebullition  of  spirit ;  and  that 
humility  should  be  so  little  understood  to  be 
the  true  moral  dignity  of  Christians?  While 
in  the  religion  which  they  profess,  there  is 
no  excellence  to  which  it  is  not  preliminary, 
and  of  which  it  is  not  the  crown  ;  nor  are 
other  virtues  genuine  but  as  they  are  ac- 
companied with  this  grace,  and  performed  in 
this  spirit.  No  quality  has  acquired  its  per- 
fection, till  it  is  clarified  and  refined  by  be- 
ing steeped  in  humility. 

It  is  indeed  essential  to  the  very  reception 
of  Christianity,  for,  without  this  principle, 
we  shall  be  disposed  to  cavil  at  divine  reve- 
lation, to  reject,  at  least,  every  truth  revolt- 
ing to  human  pride  ;  we  shall  require  other 
ground  for  the  belief  in  God  than  his  reveal- 
ed word,  other  evidence  of  his  veracity  than 
the  internal  conviction  of  our  spiritual 
wants,  and  the  suitableness  of  that  remedy 
which  the  Gospel  presents  to  us.  This  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  is  indispensable ;  without 
it,  we  shall  be  little  inclined  cordially  to  re- 
ceive Christianity  as  alight,  or  to  obey  it  as 
a  rule.  Without  it  we  shall  not  discover 
the  evil  of  our  own  hearts  ;  and,  without 
this  discovery,  we  shall  by  no  means  value 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  we  shall  ex- 
ercise no  habitual  dependance  on  the  prom- 
ised assistance,  nor  seek  for  a  support  of 
which  we  do  not  feel  the  want. 

But  humility,  by  leading  us  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  ourselves,  teaches  us  to  discern 
the  narrowness  of  our  capacities.  It  re- 
minds us.  that  there  are  many  things  even 
in  the  works  of  God's  natural  creation  far 
above  our  comprehension  ;  that  from  the  ig- 
norance and  blindnefts  of  our  minds  we  make 
fr«qcia«4  Oiittftktt,  and  UfttXi  a  rery  errone- 


ous judgment  about  tbiors  comparatively  ob' 
vious  and  intelligfible.  This  temper  will  bring 
us  to  credit  with  fuller  cordiality  the  testimo* 
ny  which  God  in  his  word  gives  of  himself, 
and  cure  us  of  the  vanity  of  rejecting  it,  on 
the  mere  ground  that  we  cannot  comprehend 
it.  It  will  dehver  us  from  the  desire  of  be* 
ing,  *■  wise  above  what  is  written,'  and  is 
the  sole  antidote  to  the  nerils  of  that  promise 
of  unhallowed  knowleage,  with  which  the 
grand  seducer  tempted  his  first  credulous 
victim. 

It  is  not  till  humility  has  practically  made 
known  to  us  how  slowly  religion  produces  its 
effects  on  ourselves,  that  we  cease  to  manrel 
at  its  feeble  influence  and  slow-placed  effica* 
cy  on  those  around  us.  As  a  consequence, 
ttiis  principle  leads  the  humble  Christian  to 
be  severe  in  judging  himself,  and  disposes 
him  to  be  candid  in  judging  others.  When 
he  compares  himself  with  worse  men,  it  fur- 
nishes a  motive,  not  for  vanity,  but  rrati* 
tude ;  when  with  better  for  additiooal  self- 
abasement. 

St.  Paul  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware  of 
the  lagging  movement  which  even  Christian? 
make  towards  the  complete  attainment  of  this 
heavenly  temper.  In  his  address  to  the  Co* 
lossians,  after  having  expressed  his  firm  hope 
of  their  sincere  conversion,  in  that  they  had 
^  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  io 
knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him  that  cre- 
ated him,'  he  yet  finds  it  expedient  to  exhort 
them ;  and,  for  this  very  reason,  *  to  put  on,* 
togtither  with  other  chnstian  qualities  which 
he  enumerates,  *  humbleness  of  mind.' 

He  might  have  pressed  this  duty  under  the 
supposition  of  two  cases,  and,  in  either,  the 
injunction  would  be  just.    As  they  had  made 
a  public  profession  of  Christianity,  he  inti- 
mates, that  there  was  no  surer  way  of  evin- 
cing that  their  profession  was  sincere,  add 
their  conversion  radical,  than  by  this  un- 
equivocal mark,  the  cultivation  of  an  humble 
spirit.    Or,  on  the  other  hand,  however  deefK 
ly  rooted  they  might  be  in  faith  and  piety,  ne 
might  feel  it  necessary  to  remind  them,  that  j 
they  should  not  consider  themselves  as  har* 
ing  attained  a  perfection  which  left  no  roooi 
for  improvement.    So  far  was  this  deep  pro* 
ficient  in  divine  wisdom  from  thinking  that 
all  was  done  when  tbe  convert  had  entered 
on  his  new  course,  he  enjoins  them,  ever  after 
this  effectual  change,  that  they  should,  as  m 
consequence  as  well  as  a  proof,  lAere^bre,' 
*  put  on'  this  christian  grace  ;  and  prodacea 
their  conversion  as  a  motive,  ^  becauae  yfM" 
are  already  renewed.'    He  does  not  recoin- 
mend  any  specific  act,  so  much  as  a  geneml  g 
disposition  of  '  mind,'  implying,  accoraing  to  Jj 
his  uniform  practice,  that  growth  wasnecei 
sary  to  life,  and  progress  to  perfection. 

The  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  duK 
courses  of  its  divine  Author,  are  rather  |ioint«j 
ed  against  certain  radical  evil  f>rinciplef|j 
than  extended  to  their  lesser  raroificatioiM/ 
When  the  powerful  artillery  of  the  GomB 
was  more  especially  levelled  against  wt$ 
strong  holds  of  pride,  it  included  in  tbe  al' 
tack  all  the  minor  offences  resulting  from  iti\ 
implying,  that  if  the  eitadel  be  CQUqQered^n 
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like  intmiiilaled  fi)roniii  thaoatirorki  willj 
oake  bot  a  leeble  resistuica.  I 

Bf6ii  the  woridiy  and  the  careless,  who  j 
VG  periapt  too  inattentitre  to  perceiFe  that 
kuulitj  is  the pTedomiQatiDg  feature  in  the; 
tnly  reli^^ious  character,  as  well  as  the  mosl  I 
MuaUe  and  engaging  part  of  it,  yet  pay  it  a 
urt  of  invfrfantary  homage  in  adopting  its 
outiranl    appearance.       Many   among  the 
■ore  elennt  classes  of  society,  who  cannot 
bebroai^t  to  adopt  the  principle,  assume 
the  form,  as  the  most  unequivocal  mark  of 
their  superior   condition.     But  while  the 
Vfll4>rea  exhibit  the  polished  exterior  of 
bomility  in  moiuier,  they  are  called,  as  Chris- 
tians, to  CQltivate  the  mward  and  spiritual 
ffnoe.    In  spite  of  the  laws  a^nst  egotism 
which  the  code  of  good  breedmg  has  issued, 
a  lorer  intimacy  sometimes  discloses  the 
Mlf«tii&ction  which  politeness  had  thinly 
ffliU.    While  we  are  prone  to  carry  our 
Tirtats  in  our  memory,  we  cannot  be  always 
■  oar  guard  against  producing  them  in  our 
wwersadon.    Such  virtues,  for  the  most 
prt  popular  ones,  caught  our  taste  perhaps 
aVilM applause  with  which  they  were  re- 
cmd,  ar  the  eloquence  with  which  they 
w«i  itt  forth  in  our  presence  :  and  as  we 
ae^nei  them  in  public,  and  by  hearing  and 
Kadii|,we  shall  be  contented  to  exercise 
^i^n  IB  profession  and  talk.    Many,  and 
verr  Buj  of  these  Qualities  may  be  grafted 
eo  tiwdkliteck,  and  look  green  and  flourish- 
ug,  wh^thty  *'  have  no  root  in  themselves  ;* 
^t  moioe  humility  springs  out  of  a  root 
^MP7  iied  in  the  soil  of  a  renewed  heart, 
ytf  turn  its  first  ground  on  the  full  convic- 
tin  of  oar  apostacy  from  God. 
^^we  make  a  proficiency  in  this  humbling 
Bowledge  of  ourselves,  our  confidence  in 
nr  own  virtues  proportionably  diminishes. 
1W  delight  we  once  received  in  the  coutcm- 
fttiaa  u  first  abated  by  self>distrust,  and 
■■Dy  abolished    by    self-acquaintance  ^- 
An  we  begin  to  profit  by  the  deep  sense  of 
mtmrn  wMkness,  and  to  send  forth  the 
finits  of  a  strength  and  a  virtue  de- 
fipODi  hi^^r  sources.    And  thus,  the 
cionvictjon  of  our  own  frailty,  though 
at  die  expense  of  a  great  error, 
tore,  if  we  might  venture  to  say  it,  of 
real  benefit  to  our  own  mind,  than  the 
e  of  a  splendid  tiction,  if  of  that 
all  the  use  we  had  made  had  been  to 
added  confidence  in  our  own  strength, 
vtBODtertain  higher  notions  of  our  own 


X!tC,  while  we  ought  to  be  deeply  humbled  i 

\maej  fresh  detection  of  evil  in  our  hearts,  | 

tohsdnoouraged  at  the  discovery  from  pro- 

_  in  our  Christian  course  is  so  far  from 

an  effect  of  humility,  that  it  is  rather 

It  of   pride.       Ine    traveller  who 

with  a  fall,  does  not  recover  his  ground 

lylyinir  i^U  ADd  lamenting,  but  by  rising 

'  panning  his  journey.    Joined  with  this 

despondency,  or  still  more  frequently 

ing  it,  is  to  be  traced  the  operation  of 

ahludmnd  morbid  pride     Particularly,  if 

fts  iatifoation  of  the  &ult  we  have  commit- 

M  comes  from  others,  the  heart  is  found  to 


rise  at  the  bare  suggestion  that  we  are  not 
perfect.  We  had  perlia|>s  been  guilty  of  a 
hundred  faults  t>cfore,  of  which,  as  others 
took  no  notice,  they  made  little  impression 
on  ourselves.  We  commit  a  smaller  error, 
which  draws  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  us, 
and  we  are  not  only  dejected  but  almost 
hopeless.  The  eye  of  God  was  equally  wit- 
ness to  our  preceding  faults,  yet  from  their 
being  secret,  they  produced  little  compunc- 
tion, while  that  which  is  obvious  to  human 
inspection  produces  sorrow  on  the  mere 
ground  of  producing  shame.  Perhaps  wc 
were  permitted  to  fan  into  tliis  more  notori- 
ous error  that  we  might  be  brought  to  advert 
to  those  of  which  we  had  been  so  little  sensi- 
ble ;  and  though  the  depression  consequent 
upon  this  fault  is  rather  the  consciousness  of 
mortified  pride,  than  of  pious  contrition,  yet 
God  may  make  use  of  it  to  awaken  us  to  a 
feeling  of  our  general  corruptions,  to  warn 
us  not  to  depend  on  ourselves,  and  to  put  us 
on  our  guard  against  *  secret  faults,'  as  well 
as  against  open  and  *•  presumptuous  sins.' 

Even  a  good  man  is  not  entirely  exempt 
from  the  danger  of  occasional  elation  of 
spirit ;  even  a  gaoA  man  does  not  always 
judge  himself  so  rigorously  as  lie  ought  ; 
vet,  though  lie  makes  too  many  partial  al- 
lowances, is  too  much  disposed  to  softenings 
and  abatements,  to  apologies  and  deductions, 
still  he  is,  on  the  whole,  suspicious  of  him- 
self, distrustful  of  his  own  rectitude,  on  his 
guard  against  habitual  abberrations  from  hu- 
mility. Though  tremblingly  alive  to  kind- 
ness, his  sincerity  makes  him  almost  ready 
to  regret  commendation,  because  his  enlight- 
ened conscience  tells  him,  that  if  the  pane- 
gyrist knew  him  as  he  knows  himself,  it  would 
have  been  bestowed  with  much  abatement ; 
and  he  is  little  elated  with  the  nraise  which 
is  produced  by  ignorance  ana  mistake. — 
Though  he  has  fewer  faults  than  some  others, 
vet,  as  he  must  know  more  of  himself  than 
he  can  know  of  them,  his  humility  will  teach 
him  to  bear  patiently  even  the  censure  he 
does  not  deserve,  conscious  how  much  ho 
does  deserve  for  faults  which  the  ccnsurer 
cannot  know. 

There  is,  however,  no  humility  in  an  ex- 
cessive depreciation  of  ourselves.  We  are 
not  commanded  to  take  a  false  estimate  of 
our  own  character,  though  a  low  would  be 
too  frequently  a  just  one.  While  the  great 
Apostle  St.  Peter  was  contented  to  call  him- 
self the  tervant  of  Jesus  Christy  his  self-con- 
stituted successors,  by  an  hyperbole  of  self- 
abasement,  have  denominated  themselves 
servants  of  the  servants  of  Ood.  And  yet 
they  have  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  always  sur- 
passed the  disciple  they  profess  to  follow,  in 
the  display  of  this  apostolic  grace. 

Nor  is  the  appearance  of  this  quality  any 
infallible  proof  of  its  existence.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  hear  affabilitv  to  tho 
poor  produced  as  an  undoubted  evidence  ot 
the  humility  of  the  afiluent.  The  act,  in- 
deed, is  always  amiable,  whatever  be  the 
motive ;  but  still  the  expression  is  equivocal. 
Does  it  not  sometimes  too  much  resemble 
that  septennial  exhibition  of  humility  which 
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calls  forth  so  much  smiling  condescension 
i'rom  the  powerful,  while  it  conFeys  *  an 
hour^  importance  to  the  poor  man's  neart  f 
The  one  enjoys  the  brief,  but  keen  delight, 
of  reviling  his  superiors  with  impunity,  with 
the  better  gratification  of  conferring  favours 
instead  of  receiving  them;  the  other,  like 
Dryden's  Achitophel,  ^  bowing  popularly 
low,'  wins  by  his  courtesy,  that  favour,  which 
he  would  not  perhaps  have  obtained  by  his 
merit.  But  the  curtain  soon  closes  on  the 
personated  scene  : — tlie  next  day,  both  fall 
nack  into  their  natural  character  and  condi- 
tion. The  periodical  condescension  at  once 
reinstates  itself  into  seven  years'  dignity, 
while  the  independent  elector  cheerfully  re- 
sumes his  place  in  bis  dependent  clzas^  till  the 
next  Saturnalia  again  invite  to  the  recipro- 
cal exchange  of  character. 

Where  the  difference  of  condition  is  obvi- 
ously great,  nothing  is  lost,  and  something 
may  be  ^ined  by  familiarity ;  the  conde- 
scension 18  so  apparent,  that  though  it  prop- 
erly excites  boUi  admiration  and  gratitude  in 
the  indigent,  it  does  not  infallibly  prove  the 
lowliness  of  the  superior.  The  impassable 
gulf  which  separates  the  two  conditions,  the 
immoveable  fences  which  establish  that  dis- 
tance, preserve  the  poor  from  encroachment, 
and  the  rich  from  aerogation  :  no  swellings 
of  heart  arise  against  the  acknowledjged  de- 
pendant, no  dread  of  emulation  against  the 
avowed  inferior.  Even  arrogance  itself  is 
gratified  at  seeing  its  train  augmented  by  so 
amiable  a  thing  as  its  own  kindness.  No- 
tice is  richly  repaid  by  panegyric,  and  con- 
descension finds  it  has  only  stooped  to  rise.-^ 
If  we  give  pleasure  in  order  to  be  paid  with 
praise,  we  had  better  be  less  liberal  that  we 
might  be  less  exactinqf.  The  discreetly 
proud  are  aware,  that  arrogant  manners  bar 
up  men's  hearts  against  them ;  their  very 
pride,  therefore,  preserves  them  from  inso- 
lence ;  the  determined  object  being  to  cain 
hearts,  and  their  g^ood  sense  telling  them 
that  a  haughty  demeanor  is  not  the  way  to 
gain  them,  they  know  how  to  make  the  ex- 
terior affable  m  proportion  as  the  mind  is 
high  ;  for  the  ingenuity  of  pride  has  taught 
it,  that  popularity  is  only  to  be  obtained  by 
concealing  the  most  offensive  part  of  itself. 
Thus  it  can  retain  its  nature  and  gratify  its 
spirit,  without  the  arrogant  display  by  which 
vul^r  pride  disgusts,  and,  by  disgusting,  lo- 
ses its  aim. 

The  tnie  test  is,  how  the  same  person 
feels,  and  how  he  conducts  himself,  towards 
him  whose  claims  come  in  competition  with 
his  own — who  treads  on  his  heels  in  his  pre- 
tensions, or  surpasses  him  in  his  success — 
who  is  held  up  as  his  rival  in  genius,  in  re- 
putrition,  in  fortune,  in  display»-^who  runs 
the  race  with  him  and  outstrips  him.  More 
severe  will  be  the  test,  when  the  competitor 
is  *  his  own  familiar  friend,'  who  was  his 
equal,  perhaps  his  inferior,  in  the  contest  for 
academical  honours,  but  is  now  a  more  for- 
tunate candidate  for  the  prizes  which  the 
world  distributes,  or  his  d€Kcided  conqueror 
on  the  professional  Arena. 

His  humility  is  put  to  the  trial,  when  he 


hears  another  extolled  for  the  very  quality 
on  which  he  most  values  himself— commend- 
ed for  something  in  which  he  would,  if  he 
dared,  monopolize  commendation— it  is  tried 
when  he  sees  that  a  man  of  merit  has  pros- 
pered in  an  enterprise  in  which  he  has  failed, 
or  when  he  is  called  upon  for  the  magnan- 
imity to  acknowledge  one  wlm,  though  be- 
low him  in  ^neral  character,  is  still  bis  su- 
perior in  this  particular  respect — it  is,  when, 
in  some  individual  instance,  this  competitor 
has  promoted  the  public  good  by  a  means 
which  he  had  declared  to  be  totally  inappli- 
cable to  the  end. 

The  true  Christian  will  be  humble  in  pro- 
portion to  the  splendor  of  his  endowments. 
Humility  does  not  require  him  to  stupify  or 
disavow  his  understanding,  and  thus  oisqual- 
ify  or  indispose  him  for  great  active  duties. 
If  he  possesses  talents,  he  is  not  unconscioos 
of  them,  but,  instead  of  exulting  in  the  pos- 
session, he  is  abased  that  he  has  not  turned 
them  to  better  account,  he  is  habitually 
thinking  how  he  can  roost  essentially  serve 
God  with  his  own  ^ifl.  Sensible  that  he 
owes  every  thing  to  his  divine  Benefetor,  he 
feels  that  he  has  not  made  him  the  return  to 
which  he  was  bound,  and  that  his  gratitude 
bears  little  proportion  to  his  mercies ;  so  that 
the  very  review  of  his  abilities  and  posses- 
sions, which  inflates  the  hearts  of  others, 
only  deepens  his  humihty,  only  fills  his  mind 
with  a  fuller  sense  of  his  own  defect  of  loy« 
and  thankfulness.  Every  distinction,  in- 
stead of  intoxicating  him,  only  augments 
his  sense  of  dependence,  magnifies  his 
weight  of  obligation,  increases  bis  feeling  of 
accountableness.  His  humility  has  m  double 
excitement :  he  receives  every  blessing  as 
the  gift  of  God  through  the  merits  of  his 
Son  ;  it  is  increased  by  the  reflection,  that 
such  is  his  unworthiness,  he  dares  not  even 
supplicate  the  mercy  of  his  Creator  bot 
through  the  intercession  of  a  Mediator: 
*  where  is  boasting  then .'  it  is  excluded.*— 
Not  only  on  account  of  any  good  he  ma]r  havey 
but  also  on  account  of  evils  from  which^  ha 
has  been  preserved,  he  acknowledges  him- 
self indebted  to  divine  assistance;  so  that 
his  escapes  and  deUverances,  as  well  as  bit 
virtues  and  successes,  are  subjects  of  graCi- . 
tude  rather  than  of  self-exultation. 

It  will  not  be  departing  from  the  pfeseot 
object,  if  we  contrast  the  quality  under  oon- 
sideration  with  its  opposite.  While  bamility 
is  never  at  variance  with  itself,  pride  is  m 
very  inconsistent  principle.  It  knows  not 
only  how  to  assume  the  g^b  of  the  attri- 
bute to  which  it  is  oppom,  but  even  de- 
scends to  be  abject,  which  humility  nerer  ia*' 
Consider  it  on  one  side,  nothing  is  so  salt 
supported ;  survey  it  on  the  other,  yoa 
will  perceive  that  nothing  is  so  dependeMly. 
so  full  of  claims,  so  exacting,  so  incapable, 
of  subsisting  on  itself.  It  is  made  up  of  ex- 
trinsic appendage ;  it  leads  a  life  of  mendi* 
city ;  it  stoops  to  be^  the  alms  of  otbir 
men^s  good  opinion  for  its  daily  bread.  It  it 
true,  the  happiness  of  a  proud  man,  if  be 
have  rank,  anses  from  an  idea  of  his  oara 
importance ;  but  still,  to  feed  and  maintflin 
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tliis  graody  wlf-inipcnrteiice,  be  miut  look 
around  hiro.    His  pleuares  arc  derived,  not 
lomuch  from  his  pervonal  enjoyments    as 
from  his  superiority  to  others  ;  not  so  much 
from  what  he  possesses,  as  from  the  respect 
his  possessions  inspire.     As  he  cannot  en- 
tirely support  his  feeling  of  greatness  by 
what  he  finds  in  himself;  he  supphes   the 
deficiency  by  looking*  backward  to  his  an- 
cestors, and    downward  upon  his  train. — 
With  all  his  self-consequence,  he  is  reduced 
to  borrow  his  dig^itv  from  the  merits  of  the 
one.  and  the  numbers  of  the  other.     By  thus 
maltiplyinr  himself,  he  feeU  not  only  indi- 
ridoally,    but    numerically,  great.     Tliese 
fioreign  aids  and  adjuncts  help  him  to  enlarge 
the  Sparc  he   fills  in  his  own  imagination, 
and  be  is  meanly  contented  to  be  admired 
he  what  is,  in  effect,  no  part  of  himself. — 
TIm  ■mtiment  is,  hioweTer,   by  no  means 
bmited  to  rank  or  riches. 

If  the  penury  of  pride  drives  it  to  seek  its 
aiiiMot  in  the  praise  of  others,  it  is  chiefly 
became  we  want  their  good  opinion  to  con- 
f ra  vs  in  that  wliich  we  have  of  ourselves. 
Wbn  we  secretly  indulge  in  reckoning  up 
tbs  testimonies  we  have  collected   to   our 
v«tk.itis  because  we  like  to  bring  as  many 
witmoB  as  we  can  muster,  that  we  may 
btve  their  approving  verdict  in  additional 
prwrtbtt  oar  judgment  was  right.     In  ^t, 
ve  Ikiak  better  of  ourselves  in  proportion 
aivtooatrive  to  make  more  people  think 
veO  of  u.    But,  however  large  the  circle 
vbieb  *  high  imaginations'  draw  round   the 
ndiwidnl  self  in  the  centre,  we  can  really 
oocapf  no  more  than  our  allotted  space  :  w'e 
■av  indeed  change  our    position,  but,  in 
ibiftioir  it,  we  fill  no  more  than  we  filled  al- 
icady ,  ioT  by  the  removal  we  lose  as  much 
live  gain. 

It  is  an  humbling  truth,  that  the  most  pow- 

nlbl  talents  are  not  seldom  accompanied 

vith  vehement  passions,  that  a  brilliant  im- 

ipoation  h  too  frequently  associated  with 

Mgoremed  appetites.    Neither  human  rea- 

■1,  Bor  motives  merelv  moral,  are  common- 

^  feand  to  keep  these  impetuous  usurpers 

■  evder;    the  strength    of  men's  passions 

taopting'  them  to  violate  the  roles  which  the 

<BBaglh  of  their  judgment  has  laid  down. — 

Katnre    cannot    operate    without  its  own 

^here.     What  is  natural  in  the  intellect, 

wiD  not,  of  itself,  govern  what  is  natural  in 

te  appetite.     If  the  lower  part  of  our  na- 

ia  aubdned,  it  is  not  without  the  holy 

amisting'  the  higlier.     Wit,  especially. 

flvcb  a  tendency  to  lead  astray  the  mind 

it  enfbellishes,  that  it  is  a  striking  evi- 

of  the  efficacy  of  j^race,  when   men, 

sbininiT  talents  make  virtue  lovely  in 

of  others,  reject  themselves  *  high 

its  engendering  pride ;'  when  tho.y,  on 

lipa  the  attention  of  others  hangs  with 

M^lit,  can,  themselves,  bv  this  divinely  in- 

I  principle,  *  bring  every  thought  into 

~-*-  to  the  obedience  of  (Hhrist.* 


Tliere  is  no  qualitv  so  ready  to  suspect, 
~  wo  prompt  to  accuse,  as  that  which  we 
m  ooDiidering ;  there  is  no  fault  which  a 
fnnd  man  so  readily  charges  upon  others  as 


)  pride;  especially  if  the  person  accused  pos* 

>  sess  those  distinctions  and  accomplishments* 

;  the  possession  of  which  would  make  tlie  ac- 

;  cuser  proud.     Men  full  of  themselves,  are 

■  disposed  to  fancy  others  deficient  in  atten- 

i  tion  10  them  ;  and  as  it  never  occurs  to  them 

I  why  those  attentions  are  withheld,  they  have 

I  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  neg'lect, 

but  to  charge  the  neglecter  with  being  en« 

:  vious  of  their  qualities,  or  vain  of  his  own. 

I  With  that  deep  humility,  which  is  theground- 

!  work  of  his  profession,   the  Christian  alone 

!  attains  to  real  dignity  of  character.     If  we 

I  reckon  those  mtri  great  who  rise  high,  and 

I  make  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  world, 

I  liow  much  higher  is  his  claim  to  greatness 

i  who  looks  down  on  what  the  others  glory  in ; 

who  views  with  indifference  the  things  to 

which   the  world  accounts  it  greatness  tii 

aspire,  and  the  consummation  of  greatness  to 

attain. 

The  proud  man,  by  not  cordialljr  fidling  in 
I  with  the  Christian  scheme — which,  if  be 
thoroughly  adopted,  would  shrink  to  nothing^ 
these  bloated  fancies— contracts,  in  effect, 
the  duration  of  his  existence,  and  reduces  to 
almost  notliing  the  sphere  in  which  his  boast- 
ed dignity  is  to  be  exercised.  The  theatre 
on  which  he  is  satisfied  to  act,  is  limited  to 
the  narrow  stage  of  this  world  ;  and  even  on 
this  vanishing  scene,  how  far  are  the  gen- 
erality from  being  considerable  actors ! 
Pride,  therefore,  is  something  worse  than 
fatuity,  for  whether  the  stake  be  hieh  or  low, 
'  it  is  sure  to  play  a  losing  game.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  lot  will  be  most  terrible ; 
his,  who,  having  performed  an  obscure  and 
painful  part  in  this  short  drama,  and  having^ 
neglected  to  seek  that  kingdom  promised  to 
;  the  poor  in  spirit,  closes  his  life  and  hopes 
together ;  or  his,  who,  having  had  a  conspi- 
cuous part  assigned  him  here,  submits,  when 
the  curtain  drops,  not  merely  to  he  nothing ; 
but  oh !  how  much  worse  than  nothing  I 
Absorbed  in  the  illusions  and  decorations  of 
this  shifting  spectacle,  or  intoxicated  with 
the  plaudits  of  the  spectators,  the  intermina- 
ble scenes  which  lie  beyond  the  fprave, 
though,  perhaps,  not  absolutelv  disbelieved, 
have  been  totally  neglected  to  be  taken  into 
his  brief  reckonmg. 

Now,  if  pride  were  really  a  generous  prin- 
ciple, if  its  tumour  were  indeed  greatness, 
surely  the  soul  which  entertains  it  would  ex- 
ert its  energies  on  a  grand  scale !  If  ambi- 
tion were  indeed  a  noble  sentiment,  would 
it  not  be  pointed  to  the  noblest  objects ; 
would  it  not  be directe<i  to  the  sublimest  end? 
Would  not  the  mind  which  is  filled  with  it., 
achieve  a  loftier  flight  ?  Would  it  stoop  to  be 
cooped  up  within  the  scanty  precincts  of  a 
penshing  world  ?  True  ambition  would  raise 
its  votary  above  the  petty  projects  which 
every  accident  may  overturn,  and  every 
breath  destroy ;  which  a  few  months  tnau% 
and  a  few  years  musl^  terminate.  It  would 
set  him  upon  reflecting,  that  all  the  elevation 
of  intellect,  all  the  depth  of  erudition,  all  the 
superiority  of  rank,  all  the  distinction  of 
riches,  is  only  held  by  the  attenuated  thread 
that  attaches  him   to  this  world— -a  world 
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nliich  (hey  are  rcsor(iu|r,  we  are  incliDed  to 
pity  I  hem  on  the  t core  uf  taste,  as  much  as 
on  iUti  ioHS  of  enjoyment.  A  st rangier  to  our 
tnanneni  who  had  heard  of  the  self-denial 
which  our  rehpion  enjoins,  when  be  compar- 
eil  what  (hey  had  quitted  with  what  they  are 
Hying'  to,  would  naturally  compliment  (hem 
on  the  noble  sacrifice  which  he  would  con- 
clude they  had  made  to  duty.  He  would  ad- 
mire (lie  zetil  which  prompted  the  abandou- 
incn(  of  such  pure  for  such  turbid  pleasures; 
lie  would  admire  the  elevation  of  mind  which 
could  submit  to  such^  unimposed  penance. 
When  he  followed  them  from  Uie  splendid 
mansion  to  the  close  and  incommodious  res- 
idence, in  which  a  crowded  season  sometimes 
immures  the  poiiscssors  of  palaces ;  when  he 
saw  them  renounce  their  blooming^  gardens, 
their  stately  woods,  ^  trees  worthv  of  para- 
dise,' tor  unshaded  walks  or  artincial  awn- 
ings; their  bowers  and  temples  for  the  un- 
sheltered beach,  open  to  all  the  rag^  of  the 
tUtfr  star  ;  (he  dry,  smooth-shaven  green,  for 
sinking  sands  rivalling  the  soil  of  Arabia,  or 
burning  gravel,  which  might  emulate  queen 
Kmma's  ploughshares,  would  he  not  exclaim 
in  rapture,  surely  these  heroic  ladies  submit 
to  such  privations,  encounter  such  hardships, 
make  such  renunciations,  from  motives  of 
the  most  sublime  self-denial  !  Doubtless  they 
crowd  to  these  joyless  a^K)des,  because  they 
could  And  at  home  no  distress  to  be  relieved, 
110  innocence  to  be  protected,  no  wrongfs  to 
be  redressed,  no  ignorance  to  be  instructed. 
INow,  would  he  exultingly  add,  I  have  some 
practical  experience  of  the  sacrifices  of 
which  disinterested  piety  is  capable.  The 
f^ood  they  must  be  doing  here  is  indeed  a  no- 
ble recompense  for  the  pleasures  they  are 
giving  up. 

Unimportant  as  this  gradual  revolution  in 
our  habits  may  be  thought,  there  are  few 
things  which  have  more  contributed  to  lower 
the  tone  both  of  society  and  solitude,  than 
this  multiplied  and  ever  multiplying:  sceDes 
of  intermediate  and  subordinate  dissipation. 
When  the  opulent  divided  the  year  between 
the  town  and  country  residence— the  lar^^r 
portion  always  assigned  to  the  latter — bemg 
stationary  in' each,  as  they  occupied  a  poet  of 
more  obvious  responsibility,  they  were  more 
likely  to  fulfill  their  duties,  than  in  these  pa- 
rentheses between  both.  For  these  places, 
to  persons  who  only  seek  them  as  scenes  of 
diversion  and  not  as  recruits  to  health,  are 
considered  as  furnishing  a  sort  of  suspension 
from  duty  as  well  as  an  exoneration  from 
care ;  the  chief  value  of  the  pleasures  they 
aflbrd  consisting*  in  their  not  being  kome- 
mnde. 

We  have  little  natural  relish  for  serious 
things.  It  is  one  great  aim  of  religion  to 
cu re  this  natural  malady.  It  is  the  great  end 
of  dissipated  pleasures  to  inflame  it  These 
pleasures  forcibly  address  themselves  to  the 
senses,  and  thus,  not  ool}  lower  the  taste, 
but  nearly  efface  the  rei^  idea  of  spiritual 
things.  They  gpradually  persuade  their  vota- 
ries, that  nothing  but  what  they  receive 
through  their  meidium  is  real.  Where  the 
ollusions  of  sense  are  allowed  to  make  their 


full  impression,  the  pleanires  of  religion  ^ 
pear  merely  visionary ;  faint  shadows  at  first, 
and  afterwards  unexisting  things. 

If  religion  makes  out  certain  pleaBures  to 
be  dangerous,  these  pleasures  reveoge  tbein* 
selves  in  their  turn  by  representing  religion  « 
to  t>e  dull.     They  are  adopted  under  the 
specious  notion  of  being  a  relief  from  more 
severe  employments  ;  whereas  others  leu 
|)uignant  would  answer  the  end  better,  and 
exhaust  the  spirit  less.    If  the  effect  of  cer- 
tain diversions  only  serves  to  render  our  re- 
turn to  sober  duties  more  reluctant,  and  the  .. 
duties  themselves  insipid,  if  not  irksome— if 
we  return  to  them  as  to  that  which,  though  .,. 
we  do  not  love,  we  dare  not  omit,   it  it  a  ^ 
question  even  in  the  article  of  enjoyment,  ^ 
whether  we  do  not  lose  more  than  we  gaia  -^ 
by  any  recreation  which  has  the  effect  of  ren*  J 
dcring  that  disgusting  which  might  otherwise 7 
have  been  delightful.  t 

But  it  is  never  too  late  for  a  change  of  sjb-':: 
tem,  provided  that  change  is  not  only  Mvtd-  ' 
ed^  but  adopted.    We  would  respectfiilly  in- 
vite those  who  have  been  slayee  to  Gastom«    I 
courageously  to  break  their    chain.      Let . ! 
them  earnestly  solicit  the  sud  which  is  from  . 
above  00  their  own  honest  exertions.     Lety^ 
them  tear  themselyes  from  tlie  &scinatuig|.  j 
objects  which  have  hitlierto  detained  tbem^j 
from  making  acquaintance  with  their  own'-. 
hearts.     It  is  but  to  submit  heroically  to  n?. 
little  dulness  at  first,  wliich  habit  will  cooyert    I 
into  pleasure,  to  encounter  temptation  with 
a  resistance  which  will   soon  be  rewarded' 
with  victory.    They  will  be  sensible  of  one    | 
surprising  revolution  ;  from  the  period  wheiitf| 
they  begin  to  inure  themselyes  to  their  own  "* 
company,  they  will  insensibly  dislike  it  less ; 
not  so  much  for  the  goodness  tbej  will  findN 
in  themselves,  as  from  discovering  what  &<; 
fund  of  interesting  employment,  of  which' 
they  had  been  so  long  in  search,  their  own 
hearts  can  furnish. 

As  the  scrutiny  becomes  deeper,  the  im- 
provement will   become  greater,  till  tbej 
will  grow  not  so  much  to  endure  retiremenr 
as  to  rejoice  in  it,   not  so  much  to  sal 
without  dissipation  as  to  soar  aboye  it.     I 
they  are  not  so  much  diverted,  they  will  ~ 
less  discomposed.      If  there  are  fewer  Tai|i*i 
ties  to  amuse,  there  will  be  fewer  disorden^ 
to  repair ;  there  will  be  no  longfer  that  stnifi»' 
gle  between  indulgence  and  regret,  htJlwtwi 
enjoyment  and  repentance,  iMiiweoD  idle* 
neifis  and  conscience,  which  distracts  maajr 
amiable,  but  unfixed  minds,  who  fed  Um 
right  which  they  have  not  courage  to  piu>  > 
sue.    There  wiu  be  fewer  of  those  ineqnafi*! 
ties  which  cost  more  pain  in  filling  up  thtr' 
they  afforded  pleasure  in  creating.    In  thai: 
habits  there  will  be  regularity   without 
notony.    There  will  be  a  uniform  bMiuty 
the  even  tissue  of  life ;  the  web,  though 
so  much  spangled,  will  be  more  of  a  piece  \ 
if  it  be  less  glittering  in  patches,  the  derigA 
will  be  more  elegant :  if  the  colours  are  1m| 
glaring,  they  will  wear  better ;    their  sobofrr 
ncss  will  secure  their  permanence ;  if  th«r 
are  not  gaudy  when  new.  they  will  be  fresb 
to  the  end. 
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CHAP.  XV.  (lavrt;    to  contrart,    with  a  iian-ownftsft  oi 

n/*i^«.i^«  i««.i^j..M#^^«.  ^ #*•««;««. ^4       I  thinking^,    an    iinfiatience     jif    op.'«>'.iUiin. 
Dangers  aiuladvaniagei  of  retirnteni.      ;.  yet,  while  we  grow  peremptory  in  on  r  .for i- 

If  tome  prefer  retirement  as  an  einanci-  >  ^""**«  ^^  ''^''u,  at  the  same  tiiiu%  liublo  lo  indi- 

patkm  from  troubleionie  duties  rather  than  '.  vidual  iuiluencc  ;  whereas,  in  the  ivurhi,  the 

Mft  icene  of  improvement,  others  chuse  it .  *Djuriuu»  iiiflueDce  uf  one  coiiiisdlnr  i-«  tf<K):i 

at  a  delirerance  from  restraint,  and  as  the   ^"""^^■'^c^*  ^^.  ^.V  that  u(  iuiuthcr  ;    and  it, 

nrest  mode  of  indulg^ing  their  . inclinations   ^''^"^  the  cullisiuu  ut  oppiisite  sentiments,  wc 

by  m  life  of  freedom ;    not  a  freedom  from   do  not  strike  out  truth,   hc  experience,   at 

toe  dangers  of  the  world,  but  of  following   least,  the  benefit  of  con t radio tiun.     If  lho5!e 

their  oirn  will.     While  we  continue  in  the  |  ^^i^^'  whom  we  associate  arc  uf  an  inferior 

aetiw  world,  while  our  idleness  is  animated  -education  and  cast  of  manners,  wo  shall  in- 

with  bnitle,  decorated  with  splendor,   and- ^^^^Kv  It'^cr  our  standard  ..think  iiic:  it  sufli- 

direnified  with  variety,  we  cheer  our  erru-  '•  c«ntly  high,  if  it  b.-  above  theirs,  till  we  im- 

iscfwrse  with  the  promise  of  somr  dav   perreptibly  ^ink  to  ilirir  icvtl.     Tho  author 

pioj^  from  it ;  hnt  when  we  sit  down  ili   ''***^»    ^^^y  early  in   life,   an   iUiivt'aiiim  of 

retreat,  onprovkled   with  the  well-cho-  '*'^^*^  remark-*,  m  a  person  who  h.id  ripfunxl 

materials  of  which  true  enjoyment  is   •"  the  ranks  of  litrniture.     He  wu«.aM:hoI- 

le  compounded,  or  without    proi^osin^  to   **.'' *"d  21  P****^       Disanpointetl    in  his   ainbi- 

dedicate  onr  retirement    to  tlie  obtainiiig /.'0"'»  views  of  risuijj  in  tlie  chiirrh,  a  prn- 

them,  we  are  almost  in  a  more  hopeless  con- '  fe**^ion  tor  which  lie  was  littU?  ra!c'i!aN'l,  he 

dilioD  than  when  we  lived  wittmut  rctlcction    *""^  refuse  in  acMuntry  pai%ii»:!g-e.      Hero 

iDtfaaworkl.      We  were  then  look injj  for     be  alftMiicI  to  make  lii- Auo  hii  c!,iM<*e.     On 

ward  to  the  privacy  we  now  enjov,  as  to  a   •'^ii'idays  Uv  shot  over  tlic  henU  of  the  infe- 

Me&e  of  mental  profit.     We  iiad  in  pro*;pi.-r(    «ior  jart  of  hi«  audioiice.  witliont   touching 

a  point  which,  if  ever  attained,  would  hi»  lo   f'C  heart-*  of  the  bettor  informed  ;  and,  dur- 

at  the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  a  j)ost  from   i"R"  the  week,  paid  himwlf  0)r  the  world's 

which  we  should  start  in   a  nobler   nic:i.    «|f'fi:Iect,   by  railinjc  at  it.      Ilopr^wto   dis- 

Bat  Aie  point  i« attained,  and  tVie  end  is  no^f-    ''k®  p«)lish'id  scMiioty,  for  which  l.o  ii.id  bpeii 

leefed.    We  are  set  down   in  our  ultimate  .  ^^^'^  M"^'*"'**'-     ^^^  <ipent    his  nutrnin^h   in 

pOHtioa.  writing  elo^ie«  on  the  contempt  ofthe  world, 

Bol  mirement,  from  which  we  promised  '^>r  odes  im   il»".  drii-h's  of  rctin-jnoni,  and 

ovnelrcisomuch,  has  protluced  nochuni^e.   hi-ieveninps   in  the  low'^st  sofisniility   witli 

exeepC  fram  the  idleness  of  tumult  to  thai  oi'  the  most  vulgar  and  illiterate  of  his  neigli- 

eaooiiaoDe  sex,   and  from  levitv  toapathi  ' '^"^s. 

ia  the  other.     The  active  life  whirh  we  had       Another  danger  is  that  of  a^^piriiifl;  to  bo- 
pramited  to  turn  into  contemplative  life  is  *^omethesuii  of  our  little  s^j^trm,  since  the 
BO  improvement,  if  a  gay   frivolity  i**  only  ■  b>ve  of  popularity  is  not  e\ciu^H"lv  attac!io«l 
tnatformed  into  a  dull  vacuity.*     In   tii'e  !V  P^i^bc  !»itua!ion.s      Inihoworlit,  in-leod, 
awM  we  were  not  truly  active  if  we  did  little  if  ibere  be  not  a  rorti,  there  iiui-t  at  least  be 
CWd;  in  retirement  we  are  not  rnntempl:i- ■  a  spurious  merit   to   procure   it,    whereo«, 
lift,  if  contemplation  is  not  e^erciseil  to  the  "hen  there  arc  no  competitors,  it  if  ea'-y  to 
tat  purposes.     It  is  m  vain  that  w«?   retire   *^®  popular  ;  to  bo  admired  by  t{;fj  unruUivn- 
bn  preat  affairs,  if  our  hearts  are  ^tnlFH'l   ted.  and  tlattorcd  b>  the  depemlent,  may  bo 
"^■uch  as  are  insignificant.     There  is  h-.-s   ^**^  attainment  of  the  must  moilorately  gi'flnl. 
of  a  change  in  the  mind,  fiecaiise  thuro ;  ^--ct  us  not,   therefi»re,  jiidi^e  of  onrselvcH  by 
probahilitv  of  a  change  in  the  circnm-    acclamations,  whic!-  would  c^unlly  follow  the 
es  with  which  this   proie*-led   moral  al- ■  worthless,    if  they  filled  the  same  situation. 
taUioaaspi)  to  be  connected.      Where  the   If  we  do  not   resnonibor  to  distinj.^tii-li   be- 
tltwt  was  froth,  and  the  end  is  f.-culence.   tween  our  merit  and  onr  j  lace,  we  >hall  re- 
hire may  he  a  difference,  but  th«'re  is  no  irn-  ♦^eive  the  homaire,  uol  as  a  debt  of  gratitude 
fWreoKent.      We  shall  find   in   retir^Mnent,  or  a  bait  for  bounty,   but  as  a  tribute  to  ex- 
new  modifications,  the  same   passiiMi^./'elbnce.     From   being  ar<vi-*lomed    to  flat - 
ra,  and  weaknesses,  which  wc  had  ;»n>- ,  tory,   we  i^hall  cxac«  it  as  n  lig-it  ;   from  not. 
to  le-ive  behind  us,  without  the  *<:^u\o,  heing  op|»sed,  we  sliall  loam  not  to  endure 
MIence  of  wanting  time  to  watch  against  opp<wition. 
■flOk     If  we  settle  down  in  petty  syslumat-       Besides  the  danger  of  cont''actiMg  supercil- 
■  trifling,  it  is  not  the  size  of  the  concern. '  ious  habits  if  surrounded  with  inferiors,  there 
ill  die  fpirit  in  which  it  is  pursued,  that  i'*  also  that  of  indulging  a  ceuKorious  spirit  on 
^Mket  the  difference.     The  scandal  of  a  vil- '  comparing  our  own  habits  with  tho^e  of  per- 
h^  the  intrigues  of  a  little  provincial  town  -  sons  who  live  in  th^  worl  I,   and  «f  over-ra- 
Mv  be  entered  into  with  as  much  warmth,   tinjv'our  own  exemption  from   prsiciices,  to 
)W  ai  Httle  profit,  as  the  more  imposing  fol- .  which,  from  indol. iicc,  we  have  no  in  luce- 
Bvof'the  metropolis.  '  ment,  and,  frcmi  circumstances,  no  opporlu- 

Retirement,  therefore,  though  so  fa-'uity.  When  we  compare  our  hearts  and  lives 
miable  to  virtue,  is  not  without  its  dan- 1  with  those  of  whom  we  know  little,  let  us  not 
jpM.  Taste,  and,  of  course,  conversation,  1  forget  to  compare  also,  with  others,  our  sit- 
vlMble  to  degenerate.  Intellect  is  not  kept  I  nations  and  temptations.  The  comparative 
Il#serei8e.  We  are  too  apt  to  give  to  in- 1  estimates  we  make  in  our  own  f&vour  arc 
j|pl6caot  topics  an  undue  importance  ;  tol  frequently  fallacious,  always  daogorotis.  Ma- 
arhticary  ;  to  impose  our  opinions  as' ny  who  live  in  the  world  have  a  iiioi*tified 
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fipirit,  while  otberft  may  bring  to  a  cloiiter 
marts  oreiHioiriDg  with  the  lore  of  that  world 
fnMD'  which  it  is  easier  to  tarn  our  faces  than 
to  withdraw  our  affections. 

8e«hided  persons  are  sometimes  less  care- 
fal  to  tarn  to  profit  small  parcels  of  time, 
wliicb,  when  put  together,  make  no  incon- 
siderable fund.  Reckoning'  that  they  Lave 
an  indefinite  stock  upon  hand,  they  neglect 
to  devote  each  portion  to  its  definite  purpose. 
The  largeness  of  their  treasure  makes  them 
negligfent  of  small,  but  incessant,  expenses. 
For  instance  ;  instead  of  light  reading  beiitf 
used  as  a  relief  fmm  severer  studies,  and 
better  employments,  it  is  too  frequently  re- 
sorted to  as  the  principal  expedient  for  get- 
ting over  the  tc^tliousness  of  solitude ;  people 
plide  into  the  indulc^encc  to  such  an  excess, 
that  it  becomes  no  longer  the  relaxation,  but 
the  business.  The  better  studies,  which  were 
only  to  be  relieved,  arc  superseded  ;  they 
become  dull  and  irksome ;  what  was  once 
pleasure  is  converted  into  a  dry  duty,  and 
the  duty  is  become  a  task.  From  this  pleni- 
tude of  leisure  there  is  also  a  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  general  remissness.  Business  which 
may  be  done  at  any  time,  is,  for  that  very 
reason,  not  done  at  all.  The  belief  that  we 
shall  have  opportunities  enough  to  repair  an 
omission,  causes  omissions  to  be  multiplied. 

From  the  dangers  of  retirement,  we  come 
now  to  the  more  pleasant  topic  of  its  advan- 
Inges,  The  retiretl  man  cannot  even  pretend 
that  his  cliararfcr  must  of  ne^essit>  be  melt- 
ed down  in  the  general  mass,  or  cast  into  the 
general  mould,  lie,  at  least,  may  think  for 
himself,  may  form  his  own  plans,  keep  his 
own  hourri,  nnM,  wilh  little  intermission,  pur- 
sue his  own  projects.  He  is  less  enslaved  to 
the  despotism  of  nistom,  less  driven  about  by 
the  absurd  fliirt nations  of  fashion.  His  en- 
gagements and  Lticir  execution  depend  more 
immediately  on  himself,  his  understanding  is 
left  unfettered,  and  he  has  less  pretence  for 
screening  himself  imder  the  necessity  of  fall- 
ing in  with  the  popular  habits  when  they  mil- 
itate against  convenienrc  and  common  sense. 

Many  of  the  dutias  of  retirement  are  more 
iixed  and  certain,  more  regular  in  their  re- 
currence, and  obv  ions  as  to  their  necessity. 
As  they  are  les««  interrupted,  the  neglect  of 
them  is  less  excusable.  In  the  world,  events 
and  engacrr»mcnts  succeed  each  other  with 
such  rapidity  and  pleasure,  that  the  imagina- 
tion haK  hardly  time  or  incitement  to  exercise 
itself.  Where  all  is  interruption  ororcnpa- 
tion,  fancy  has  little  leisure  to  operate.  But 
if,  in  retirement,  where  this  faculty  finds  full 
leisure  both  tor  exercise  and  for  chastise- 
ment ;  if  the  undisciplined  mind  is  left  en- 
tirely to  its  mercy,  the  guilt  will  be  enhanced, 
and  the  benefit  lost ;  it  will  be  ever  foragiop 
for  prey,  and.  like  other  marauders,  instead 
of  sto|)piog  to  sHiect,  will  pick  up  all  the 
plunder  that  falls  in  its  way,  and  bring  in  a 
multitude  of  vain  thoughts  to  feed  upon,  as 
an  indemnification  for  the  realities  of  which 
it  is  deprived.  The  well-regulated  mind,  in 
the  stated  seasons  devoted  to  the  closet,  should 
therefore  severely  discipline  this  vagrant  fa- 
oulty.    They  who  do  not  mak^a  good  Ufe 


of  l^efe  eeasons  of  retirenwot,  will  aot  be 
likely  to  make  a  good  use  of  the  rest  The 
hour  of  prayer  or  meditation  is  a  conaecratioD 
of  the  hoiir^  employed  in  the  business,  wheth- 
er of  society  or  solitude.  In  those  hours  we 
may  lay  in  a  stock  of  grace,  which,  if  faith- 
fully improved,  will  2ied  its  odour  on  evezy 
portion  of  the  day. 

If  general  society  contribute  more  U> 
smooth  the  asperities  of  manner,  to  polish 
roughnesses,  and  file  off  sharpnesses,  retire- 
ment  furnishes  better  means  for  cultivating 
that  piety  which  is  the  onl^  genuine  softener 
of  the  temper.  Without  this  corrective,  even 
tlie  manners  may  grow  austere,  and  the  lan- 
guage harsh.  But  while  the  benevolent  af> 
lections  are  kept  in  exercise,  and  the  kindly 
offices  of  humanity  in  operation,  there  wiU 
be  little  danger  that  the  mind  will  become 
rou^h  and  angular  from  the  want  of  perpetuid 
collision  with  polished  bodies.  The  exercise 
of  beneficence,  too,  in  the  country  is  acoom- 
panied  with  more  satisfaction,  as  the  good 
done  is  less  equivocal.  In  great  cities,  and 
especially  in  the  metropolis,  some  charitable 
persons  chiefly  content  themselves  with  pro- 
moting public  subscriptions,  and  superinteii* 
ding  public  charities,  for  want  of  Icnowini^ 
the  actual  degree  of  individual  distress  or  the 
truth  of  private  representation.  Here  all  the 
advantage  lies  on  the  side  of  the  country 
resident.  The  characters,  as  well  as  wants, 
of  the  poor  are  specifically  known,  and  cer- 
tainly the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  opulent 
has  tho  more  natural,  though  not  the  sola 
claim,  to  their  bounty. 

Retirement  is  calculated  to  cure  the  great 
infirmity,  I  had  almost  said  the  mortal  dis- 
ease, oi*  not  being  able  to  be  alone ;  it  is 
adapted  to  relieve  the  wretched  necessity  of 
perpetually  hanging  on  others  for  amuse- 
ment ;  it  delivers  us  from  the  habit  of  de- 
pending, not  only  tor  our  solace,  but  almost 
for  our  existence  on  foreig^i  aid,  and  extri- 
cates us  from  the  bondage  of  submitting  to 
any  sort  of  society  in  order  to  get  rid  of  our- 
selves. It  is  very  useful  sometimes  thus  to 
make  experiments  on  our  own  minds,  to  striyi 
ourselves  of  helps  and  supports,  to  cut  off 
whatever  is  extnnsic,  and,  as  it  were,  to  be 
reduced  to  ourselves.  We  should  thus  learn 
to  do  without  persons  and  things,  even  while 
we  have  them,  that  we  may  not  feel  the  |Hri- 
vation  too  strongly  when  they  are  not  to  be 
had.  These  self  denials  constitute  the  truB 
iKgitamate  self-love,  as  the  multiplying  of  in* 
dulgences  is  the  surest  way  to  moftificatioii. 

Those  to  whom  change  is  remedy,  and 
novelty  gratification,  though  the  change  be 
for  the  worse,  and  the  novelty  be  a  loss, 
the  first  to  bewail  the  disappointment 
every  one  else  foresaw.     We  hear  those 
plain  most  that  they  can  get  no  quiet,  whose 
want  of  it  arises  from  the  irruptions  of  their 
own  passions.  Peace  is  no  local  circumstanoSki 
It  does  not  depend  on  the  situation   of  tbttt 
house,  but  of  the  heart.    True  quiet  is  onlyc;) 
to  be  found  in  the  extirpation  of  evil  teift»~ 
pers,  in  the  victory  over  unruly  appetites  f^* 
it  is  found,  not  merely  in  the  abseaoe  of^ 
temptation,  but  in  the  dominion  oC  rel^i^*  <* 
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It  0iKi  froB  dw  eahhratkNi  of  that  princi-  It  wai  in  a  retiremaot  mora  profimiid  thaii 
fki,  wliich  alone  can  efiectually  smooth  any  we  can  conceive,  for  it  was  in  a  worid 
mamtk  the  Bwellingt  of  pride,  still  the  restless-  of  which  we  know  only  of  four  inhabitanii, 
MM  of  cn^y,  and  calm  tho  turbulence  of  and  those  of  rural  occupations,  that  the  first 
tepore  desires.  It  depends  on  the  submis-  dreadful  breach  of  relative  duties  was  made  ; 
UBm  of  the  will,  on  that  peace  of  God  which  that  the  first  murder,  and  that  of  the  dear- 
nweth  all  understanding,  on  the  g^ce  of  est  connexion,  was  perpetrated.  Andthonsii 
Cluist,  on  the  consolations  of  the  spirit  — '  the  treason  of  Gethsemane  was,  in  the  di- 
Willi  these  blessings,  which  are  promised  to  rine  counsels,  overruled  to  repair  the  de- 
•D  who  seek  them,  we  may  find  tranquility  fection  of  Eden,  yet  to  show  how  little  local 
it  Cheapside ;  without  them,  we  may  lire  a  circumstances  influence  action,  and  govern 
Ub  of  tunnlt  on  the  Eddystone.  |  principle,  a  garden  was  the  scene  where  that 

Those  who  are  more  conversant   with  !  treason  was  accomplished. 

Mlie  than   pious  composition  ;    who  have  -     God  would  not  have  provided  so  ill  for  the 

wi their  fiincv  with  the  soothing  dreams  of  welfare  of  his  creatures,  who,  from  the  con- 

pastml  bards ;  who  figure  to  themselves  a '  stitution  of  their  nature,  could  not  have  sub- 

iWe  of  pure   felicity  among[  the  g^iileless  >  sisted  but  in  communities,  if  seclusion  had 

bchgs  with  whom  a  fond  imagination  peoples  been  nccessarv  to  salvation.     That  it  is  the 

the  soene  of  rural  life,  expect,  when  they   most  favourable  scene  for  the  production  of 

Mfireintothe  country,  to  meet  with  a  new   virtue  and  the  promotion  of  piety  we  haro 

nee  of  mortals,  pure  as  the  fabled  inhabit- ^  fully  admitted.    In  the   world  temptations 

Mb  of  the  golden  a^^e — spotless  beings,  who .  meet  us  at  every  corner.     In   retirement,  it 

wen  not  included  in  the  primeval  curse, '  is  we  who  make  tho  advances.     He  who  had 

cnibircs  who  have  not  only  escaped  the  '  tried  the  extremes  of  public  and  private  life, 

iwtiMination  of  the  world,  but  the  original  |  who  had  been  a  shepherd  and  a  king,  and 

■fcclioo  of  sin,  that  sin,  wliich  they   allow  who  knew  the  dangers  of  both  conditions, 

■ijbecanghtby  contact,  but  which  they '  has  given  no  exclusive  instructions  to  the 

iintknow  is  a  home-bom,  home-bred  dis- '  cottage  or  the  throne.    lie  gives  a  general 

CHBi  It  is  indeed  a  most  engaging  vision, !  exhortation  to    *  commune    with  our  own 

toiMMiite  indivisibly  with  the  lovely  scenes  '  hearts,  and  be  still ;'  an  injunction  equally 

^  MtDC,  the  lovelier  form  of  purity :  but,  j  applicable  to  tho  sceptre  and  the   crook  ; 

•h>!  *iech  scenes    were    never!*     The  I  and,  in  his  own  case,  he  says,  *  I  have  nour- 

gnm  ud  lawns  of  the  country  no  more  '  ed  out  my  heart  by  myself;'  but  neitner  is 

Knb  jgcQ  necessarily  virtuous,  than  the  '  the  injunction  or  the  example  limited  to  the 

MekiBd  mortar  of  the  church  make  them  i  world  or  to  retirement,  for  such  pious  prac- 

OMBrily  pious.     The  enthusiast  of  natu re,  tices  eaually  belong  to  both,     xet  it  roust 

wfede  he  enjoys  even  to  rapture  her  unpollu-  >  be  confessed  he  dwells  on   pastoral  scenes 

lei  dnnni,  must  not,  however,  expect  to  |  and  rural  images,  with  a  fondness  of  which 

fad  io  retirement  that  unsullied  innocence  I  no  traces  are  to  be  found  in  his  allusion  to 

vhich  fbit  disappointed  Cowley  looked  for  in  |  courts  and  cities. 

ftii  retreat  at  Chertsey  ;  which,  aflcr  his  j  But  whether  we  are  in  public  or  retired 
nAdfailnretbere,  he  continued  to  persuade 'life,  our  inattention  to  the  reason  why  we 
liaeelf  be  ihonld  find  in  America  ;  which  ;  were  sent  into  our  present  state,  is  one  g^rand 
Ihoirn  Claudian  vainly  believed  might  be  'cause  of  the  miseries  we  endure  in  it.  In 
ekMaed  by  his  interesting  Old  man  of  Ve- :  the  world,  as  we  before  observed,  we  are 
flH,  OB  escaping  from  that  city ;  which  |  more  governed  by  our  senses ;  in  solitude, 
im  the  pfttriarch  Lot  found  not,  in  esca-  by  our  imagination.  Both  have  a  tendency 
|kv  fmm  a  worse  city  than  Verona.  !  to  mislead  us.     The  latter  tells  us  we  were 

rnrbaps  the  vivid  imagination  of  Cowlej, !  not  sent  into  this  state  (o  sufler,  but  to  en- 
^^^       rpt  longings  for  America,  like  that  ijoy  ;  and  the  senses  revolt  at  the  sufieringB 
more  recent  enthusiasts,  might  have  j  which  the  imagination  had  not  taught  us  to 
kindled  by  the  alluring  appellation  of- expect.    To  think  of  exempting  ourselves 
JVWe  Wtirfd.     This  seducing    epithet  j  from  pain,  instead  of  expecting  it  and  pre- 
It  oonrey  to  his  impressible  mind  the  j  paring  for  it,  is  the  common  error  of  those 
of  Kimething  youn^  and  original,  and  ;  ^ho  overlook  or  mistake  the  end  of  their  be- 
ntuninale  ;  something  ihat  mig^t  ex-  ling.     In  the  hope  of  this  exemption,  we  fly 
fit  the  notion,  not  of  a  new  found,  but  new  i  to  one  resource  after  another,  tliinking,  that 
world,  fresh  and  fair  and  faultless. —  j  the  ease  which  has  hitherto  eluded  us,  is  not 
the    disjunction  of    continents,  attained  only  because  we  have  not  sought  it 

"in  the  right  way  ;  that  all  expedients  nave 
not  yet  been  tried  ;  that  all  resources  are 
not  vet  exhausted.  Thus  we  take  fresh 
comiort  from  the  persuasion,  that  if  we  have 
missed  of  happiness,  it  is  not  because  happi- 
ness is  not  the  proper  state  of  mortal  man, 
nor  the  prohibitea  condition  of  his  beings, 
but  because  we  have  erred  in  our  pursuit, 
and  shall  still  find  it  in  the  scheme  we  are 
next  about  to  adopt. 

A  bad  judgment  contributes  to  our  infeli- 
city almost  as  much  as  bad  dispositions.    It 


WMjeh  was  then  believed,  produces  no  such 
dWllctioD  in  the  human  character ;  the  na* 
fifV  arfl  fmnnes  the  man 

■  Var  ti  th*  equator  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole. 

nricaice,  all  history,  especially  that 
which  is  supremely  the  record  of 
roaeot  us  from  the  bewitching  dream, 
Mibirerta  the  fair  idea.    It  was  in  a  gar- 
n  gniden  loo,  *  chosen  by  the  Sovereign 
fev,'  that  the  first  sin,  the   prolific  seed 
if  ift  mbiaqiieBt  offences,  was  committed. 
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itb?  these  ikhe  entiinatet  of  life,  tlimt  life  is 
BMoeaDbappj.  It  is  from  expectioff  from 
•ay  state  more  than  it  has  to  bestow,  that  so 
little  is  eojojred  in  any.  He  who  is  distibn- 
tented  in  retirement  tad  perhaps  previously 
amused  his  vacant  hours  in  collectings  all  the 
possibilities  of  happiness  ;  bat  had  generally 
canf^t  and  fixed  her  most  alluring'  imag«  in 
that  projected  retirement  for  which  hiA 
woildiy  indulgences  were  every  day  more 
dnqualifying  him 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  aim  at  inspiring^  dis- 
rust  at  human  life,  or  any  despair  of  the  real 
Eappiness  which  is  attainable  in  it.  This  at- 
tainment is  a  simple  process  :  to  contract  our 
desires,  that  thev  may  be  always  fe<ver  than 
onr  wants  ;  not  to  expect  from  this  life  more 


We  are  indeed  most  ready  to  allow,  that 
few,  comparativelv,  eo  so  far;  we  grant 
that  the  world  would  be  a  much  leas  disor-  . 
derly  and  vexatious  scene  than  it  is,  if  the 
greater  nnmber  reached  these  heigtits  which 
we  yet  presume  to  consider  as  inadequate  to 
tlie  requiHitions  of  the  Gospel,  as  insufficient 
to  answer  the  claims  of  Chistianitv.  Woald 
it  not  be  a  very  melancholy  consideration,  if 
this  most  encouraging  circumstance,  of  their 
being  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God, 
should  ever—  which  Heaven  avert !— -prore 
a  possible  reason  for  their  not  entering  into 
it ;  if  their  being  almnMt  Christians,  raould 
be  the  very  preventing  cau^e  of  their  becom- 
ing nU'tzether  such  ? 

Their  education  has  been  governed  rather 


than  G(k1  meant  we  should  find  in  it ;  neither  j  by  pronrictics  than  principles.  They  have 
to  be  ^vemed  by  sense  or  fancy,  but  by  the  '  Icarnea  to  disapprove  of  hardly  any  thing 
anemng  word  and  will  of  God  ;  to  think  |  in  the  w»^  of  pleasure  for  its  own  sake,  but 
constantly  that  the  happiness  of  a  Christian  <  highly  to  reprobate  the  extremes  to  which 
will  always  be  more  in  ho:M5  than  in  posses- '  disorderly  people  carry  it.  They  censure  a 
•ion  ;  to  remember  that  though  deep  and  bit-  \  thing  not  so  much  for  being  wrong  in  itself, 
ter  saSenngs  are  incident  to  our  frame  ami :  as  for  being  immoderate  in  the  degree.— 
state,  yet  the  heaviest  and  the  worst  are  |  Tlicy  condemn  ail  the  improper  practicies 
those  which  man  inflicts  on  man,  or  his  own  :  ^igainst  which  the  world  sets  its  race,  but 
passions  on  himself ;  that  we  are  only  tnily  |  have  not  very  distinct  ideas  of  the  right  and 
and  irremediably  unhappy  when  we*  fasten  ■  the  wrong  in  any  thing  which  it  tolerates-— 
oar  desires  on  objects  unsuitable  or  unattain- 1  Religon.  which  has  made  a  part  of  their  eariy 
able— objects  neither  commensurate  to  our  .  instruction,  took  its  turn  v^nth  the  usual  ae« 
higher  natnre,  nor  adapted  to  our  future! corn plishments,  though  suhordinately  with^ 
hope* 


respect  to  the  earnestness  with  which  it 
incnicatetl,  and  with  about  the  same  propor- 
tion of  the  time  allotted   to  it,  as  minutes 
CHAP  XVr  ^^'^^  ^^  hours      It  was  taught  as  a  needfltl 

thincr,  but  not  as  the  one  thing  needfuL    Re» 
An  inqniru  why  iomesrood  sort  of  people  are  ''ffJon,   however,  continues  to  maintain  its 

not  better,  approoKnte  p1au;e  in  tMeir  reading,  and,  to  m 

certain  degree,  to  be  adopted  into  their  prac* 
Trkre  is  a  class  of  pleasing  and  amiable  tire,  bearing  nearly  the  same  proportion  to 
persons  whom  it  would  be  diffirult  not  to  |  other  objects  as  it  did  when  they  were  initial 
love,  and  unjust  not  to  respect ;  but  of  whom,  ted  into  its  elements.  They  were  brtid  ia 
though  candour  obliges  us  to  entertain  a  fa- 1  its  forms,  and  in  its  forms  they  persist  to  live» 
▼onrable  hope,  yet  we  are  compelled  to  say, '  if  the  term  live  can  be  properly  applied  to 
that  their  general  conduct  is  rather  blame- !  any  thing  which  is  destitute  of  the  chartc- 
less  than  excellent ;  their  practice  rather  j  ters  and  properties  of  life.  They  live,  it  it 
unoffending    than    exemplary  ;    tl:at    their  >  true,  hut  it  is  as  the  vegetable  world  lireein 


character  rather  exhibits  a  capacity  for 
higher  attainments,  than  any  demonstration 
that  such  attainments  are  actually  made. 

These  are  the  people  who,  from  their  so- 
briety of  deportment  and  orderly  habits,  we 
should  be  naturally  led  to  expect  would 
make  a  great  proficiency  in  religion.  They 
are  seldom  hurried  into  irregularities ;  dis- 
cretion is  their  cardinal  virtue  ;  they  are 
frequently  ouoted  as  patterns  of  decorum  ; 
the  finger  ot  reproach  can  seldom  be  pointed 
at  their  conduct ;  that  of  ridicule,  never — 
They  are  not  seldom  kind  and  humane,  feel- 
ing and  charitable ;  they  fill  many  relative 
dnties  in  a  manner  which  might  put  to  the 
blnsh  not  a  few,  from  whose  higher  profes- 
sion better  things  might  have  been  expect- 
ed* 

*  You  have  sketched  a  perfect  character,' 
RMthinks  I  hear  some  angry  reader  exclaim. 
What  more  does  society  demand  ?  What 
more  would  the  most  correct  man  require  in 
bis  son  or  his  wife,  his  sister  or  his  daugh- 
ter> 


the  winter's  frost,  which  does  not  indeed  kilt 
it,  but  benumbs  its  powers,  and  suspends  itt^ 
vitality.  :' 

Th.>y  make  a  conscience  of  reading  tte 
Scriptures,  but  sometimes  interpret  them  too 
much  in  their  own  favour,  instead  of  jodgilig* 
of  the  duties  thev  inculcate  by  snch  proper* 
ties  and  results  as  they  promise  to  prodttDO* 
In  making  it  their  study,  they  n^leet  t9 
make  it  their  standard. 

They  deceive  themselves  on  many  poistSi 
by  taking  their  measures  from  roles  that  am 
not  legitimate.    One  makes  his  own  taslir 
and  inclination  his  measure  of  practice,  as^"^^ 
other  the  example  of  an  accredited  friend  \ 
almost  all  plead  the  dread  of  singularity,  fSbm 
vanity  of  opposing  your  judgement  to  tnst  oT 
the  world,  and  th«  absurdity  of  setting  ofl  0^^ 
standard  which  you  know  to  be  unattaioalMl'' ' 
If  you  censure  the  thougfatlessnesstif  the  dis*^ 
sipated,  thev  censure  it  too;  lamenting  tf 
there  should  ever  be  an  abuse  of  things- 
innocent  and  lawful.    If  yon  represent  i 

beauty  of  piety,  they  approye  of  enry  kioi' 
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•f  exeeUenee  in  the  abttract,  but  wImo  jou  | 
■ypeaJ  to  particular  iosliuice«,  relisr  them  to 
aoliial  ezamplificatioDs,  they  imiinAe,  that, ; 
w  respect  to  wbateFer  exceeds  their  owd 
Bieasure,  it  carries  io  it  somewhat  of  assump* , 
tioD  and  pretence ;  or  else  Ihey  iosiouate, . 
that  hoirever  proper  the  thiii^  may  be  in  ihe ; 
penoa  alludtsd  to,  their  Hituation  admits  of, 
an  exemption ;  that  what  may  be  iubtifiable 
in  others  diflerentiy  situated,  would  be  ob- 1 
iectioDable  under   their    circumstauces  — 
Thai  we  inTolve  oumelves  io  Uie  flimsy  web  | 
of  a  delnuve  sophiBtr|  till  the  error  becomes 
destructive  before  it  is  discerned. 

Eacess  of  every  kiud  is  what  tliey  careful- 
ly avoid ;  and  tacess  lo  religiuo  as  much  as 
in  any  other  thing.  Uuder  this  head  they 
«xpange leal  from  theircatulogue  of  virtueh. 
The  establishment  of  a  correct  character  is 
their  first  object,  and  the  good  opiniou  of  the 
vrorJd  the  instrument  by  which  lUey  cstab- 
liah  iL  This  keeps  their  views  low  ;  though 
it  costs  as  much  pains  and  precaution  lo 
keep  op  a  high  reputation  on  worldly  f^rouuiJA 
as  it  would  to  cultivate  the  principit-'  it.se if, 
whose  results  would,  in  some  rcspcciH,  be 
nearly  the  same  as  what  they  are  Uhuurin;<: 
to  attain.  7b  be  the  tl«ing  wuuhl  be  a  bliort- 
er  cut  to  CM>mfort,  than  by  iuccs.sant  stu^iy 
and  effort  to  keep  up  its  appearance. 

Propriety  and  order,  virtues  in  thcmsohC'*, 
obtain  for  ^m  the  reputation  of  stiU  highcC; 
Tirtnes;  all  that  appears  ia  so  amiable,  that  I 
the  worid  readily  gives  tliem  credit  for  qiial- 1 
ities  which  are  supposed  to  lie  behindhand 
9ice  only  prevented  by  diffidence  from  appear- 
isg.    They  carry  on  with  each  other  un  in- 
tercourse of  reciprocal,  but  measured  flatte- 
vy;  this  serves  to  promote  kindness  to  each 
vtlMr,  and   esteem  for  themselves     Self- 
cmphceAcy  is  rather  kept  out  of  siglit  by 
^Mlicacy  of  good  breeding,  than  subduetl 
^  nlifioas  conviction.    They  are  nther 
I^Wsod    b;jr   certain    of  the    more  sober 
^^■^^  maaims,   than  by  the  strictness  of 
^^v^tnui  discipline.     Though  they  fear  sin, 
*^iNid  it,  yet  it  is  to   be  suspected  they 
"Mflinfiilly  avoid  tho^e  faults  which  are 
j°f  diiisputable,  and  that   its  iraprofirietv 
P^ikfidl  share  in  their  abhorrence,  with 

%^}o  religion,  they  rather  respect,  than 
*^  it    They  seem  to  intimate,  that  there 
ViQBelhiDg  of  irreverence  in  any  familiarity 
*i^  the  subject,  and  place  it  at  an  awful 
jWioe,  as  a  thing  whose  mysterious  gran- 
">r  vouhi  be  diminished  by  a  too  near  ap- 
Nich.  Another  reason  w hy'they  consider  rc- 
IVioo  rather  as  an  object  of  veneration  than 
wtlon,  u  because  they  erroneously  cen- 
tre it  to  be  an  enemy  to  innocent  pleasure 
.  If  they  are  not  perfectly  good  Christians, 
'^■not  because  thev  are  good  Jews,  for 
^  do  not  *  talk  of  the  words'   which  were 
^Munanded  under  that  dispensation,  when 
^  I  ^  mi  in  their  hawte^  ami  when  they  umlk  by 
4i  iM^,  and  when  they  lie  down,  and  when 
4qf  rue  up.     Religion  engaires  their  regard 
^iliewfaat  io  tlie  way  in  which  the  laws  of  the 
.     ^MmI  engaire  it,  as  something  sacred,  from 
fl'f  ^ing  estaolished  by  custom  and  precedent ; 
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as  a  valuable  institution  for  the  preservation 
of  Uie  public  good  ;  but  it  does  not  interest 
their  teeltngb ;  they  do  not  consider  it  so 
much  a  thing  of  individual  concern,  as  of 
g^ueral  protection  Of  its  establishment  by 
authority  they  think  more  highly,  than  of  its 
bubiuess  with  their  own  hearts ;  of  its  influ« 
ence  in  maintaining  general  order,  than  of 
itti  efficacy  in  promoting  in  themNelves  peace 
and  jov.  In  sltort,  they  carve  out  an  image 
of  religion  not  altogether  uuortliodoa,  but 
which,  like  the  uninformed  statue  of  this  en- 
amoured artint,  though  a  beautiful  figure,  is 
without  life,  or  power,  or  motion. 

The  more  obvious  duties  being  discharged, 
tliey  are  a  little  inclined  to  thmk,  tliat  too 
considerable  a  |)ortion  of  their  time  and  ta- 
lents are  le(\  at  their  own  disposal.  Lai^e 
iuiervulb  of  leisure  are  rather  asbumed  to  be 
a  nccesaary  rcpt^e  and  vefrcsliinent  from 
right  einpUmnents  and  benevolent  actions, 
and  as  piirchasctl  by  their  performance,  than 
Ha  liaving  any  s|>ecific  application  of  their 
uwii.  In  short,  Uiiucrs  which  they  call  iodif- 
fceut,  make  up  too  large  a  portion  of  their 
^hcine  of  life,  and  in  their  distribution  of 
time. 

The  class  we  are  considering  are  apt  to 
be  very  .severe  in  their  censure»  of  those  who 
have  lo^t  tiieir  reuutatiou,  while  they  are 
raiiier  too  ciiaritable  to  those  who  only  de- 
serve to  lose  it.  This  excessive  valuation  of 
externals  is  not  likely  to  be  accompanied 
with  great  candor  in  judging  the  discredited 
and  the  unfortunate  Errors  which  we  our- 
selves have  had  no  tcmiitation  to  commit, 
we  are  too  much  disposed  to  think  out  of  the 
reach  of  pardon  ;  and,  while  we  justly  com- 
mend innocence,  we  give  too  httle  credit  to 
repentance. 

The  misfortune  is.  they  do  not  so  much  as 
suspect  that  there  is  any  higher  state  of  bcs- 
ing,  any  degree  of  sniritual  life,  beyond 
what  they  have  attained.  They  consider  re- 
ligion rather  as  a  schi^mi-  of  rules,  than  a 
motive  principle,  as  a  st « nonary  point,  than 
a  perpetual  progress.  They  consider  its  ob- 
servances rather  as  an  end,  than  a  means. 
It  is  not  so  much  natural  presumption  which 
roots  them  where  they  are,  for,  in  ordinary 
cases,  they  are  perhaps  diffident  and  modest ; 
it  is  not  always  conceit  which  prevents  their 
minds  from  shooting  upwards  :  it  is  the  low 
notion  they  entertain  or  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity; it  is  the  inadequateness  of  their 
views  with  its  rec^uirements ;  it  is  their  nn- 
acquaintedness  with  the  spirit  of  that  reli- 
gion which  they  profess  honestly,  but  under- 
stand indistinctly.  This  ignorance  makes 
them  rest  satisfied  with  a  state  which  did  not 
satisfy  the  gprcat  apostle.  While  they  think 
they  nave  made  a  progress  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify them  in  believing  they  have  '  already  at- 
tained,' hit  vast  attainments  served  only  to 
prevent  his  looking  back  on  them,  served 
only  to  stimulate  him  to  press  forward  to- 
wards the  mark.  Some  good  sort  of  people, 
on  the  contrary,  act  as  if  they  were  afraid 
of  being  diflferent  from  what  tlicy  are,  or  of 
being  surprised  into  bprnming  betlrr  thsn 
tbrv  intcndM. 
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AmoDg  Ibe  mainy  causes  which  concur  to 
keep  them  at  a  sort  of  determiDed  distance 
ih)m  serious  piety,  a  oot  uDcommoD  one  is, 
their  happening  to  hear  of  the  injudicious 
exhibition  of  religion  in  one  or  more  of  its 
high  but  eccentric  professors:  these  they 
a&ct  to  believe,  are  fair  specimens  of  the  so 
much  Taunted  religious  world.  Instead  of 
inquiring  what  is  the  true  scriptural  view  of 
Christianity,  that  llicy  may  make  nearer  ap- 
proaches to  it,  they  are  far  more  anxiously 
concerned  to  recede,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
persons  who  falsely  profess  to  be  its  best  rep- 
rosentaiives.  They  conclude,  and,  in  some 
instances,  but  too  justly,  that  the  profession 
of  these  people  has  not  transformed  their 
hearts,  hut  their  connexions  ;  that  they  have 
adopted  a  party  rather  than  a  principle,  em- 
braced a  cloud  for  a  goddess,  and  an  opinion 
instead  of  a  rule  of  conduct ;  and  they  ob- 
serve that  they  are  unjust  in  their  enmities 
to  otlier  classes,  in  proportion  to  the  violence 
of  their  attachment  to  their  own.  It  is  no 
wonder  if,  with  their  partial  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, they  should  be  deterred,  when  they  see 
these  persons  act  as  much  below  their  sys- 
tem, as  they  themselves  not  seldom  live 
above  their  own 

But  tliey  do  not  act  thus  on  other  occa- 
sions. If  they  meet  with  an  incompetent 
but  blustering  lawyer,  or  an  unskilful  but 
presumptuous  physician,  instead  of  calumni- 
ftting  the  two  learned  faculties,  instead  of 
resolving  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  either, 
tliey  avoid  the  offending  individuals,  and 
look  out  for  sounder  practitioners.  Flence, 
indeed,  it  is  to  be  remarked  by  the  way, 
there  arises  a  new  and  powerful  motive,  why 
all  who  make  a  high  profession  of  religion 
should  not  only  be  eminently  careful  to  exhi- 
bit an  even  and  consistent  practice,  but 
should  studiously  avoid  in  their  conversation 
all  offensive  phrases,  and  repulsive  expres- 
sions ;  why  they  should  not  be  perpetually 
intimating^,  as  i(  preaching  the  Oospel  was  a 
party- business,  and  a  business  entirely  con- 
fined toitheir  own  party. 

Worldly  observers,  of  the  better  sort,  can- 
not sometimes  but  perceive  in  the  same  class 
of  religionsits,  less  forbearance  in  their  tem- 
per, less  patience,  less  moderation  and  kind- 
ness, than  they  themselves  evince ;  they  also 
remark  in  some  of  them,  though  it  is  doubt- 
less done  with  a  view  not  to  subtract  from 
their  charities,  less  generosity  and  largfeness 
of  heart  than  they  see  in  many  of  their  own 
class ;  a  petty  strictness  in  their  dealings,  not 
quite  of  a  piece  with  the  liberality,  I  had  al- 
most said,  with  the  honesty,  of  Christianity. 
Unhappily,  they  are  kept  on  their  ^ard  m 
the  unnecessary  dread  of  beinj^  righteous 
overmuch,  by  the  very  peculianties  which, 
in  these  persons,  indicate  a  defect  rather 
than  a  redundancy.  These  indications,  how- 
ever, which  they  conceive  to  be  the  distinc- 
tive marks  of  tne  whole  tribe,  make  them 
stand  aloof  from  Christians  of  the  sounder 
class,  in  whom  they  might  have  seen,  on  a 
nearer  approach,  a  fair  and  lovely  exhibi- 
tion of  the  principle  by  which  they  are  gov- 
erned. 


Another  preventing  oanie  of  improvemeilt 
is,  their  associating  familiarly  frith  persons  of 
less  worth  than  themselves.  This  is  injurious 
in  two  ways ; — These  sober  followers  of  plear 
sure  sanction  its  thoughtless  devotee  by  the 
influence  of  their  respectable  character,  and 
give  weight  to  those  who  would  otherwise 
have  none,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  can- 
not but  feel  their  own  decided  superiority  to 
those  with  whom  their  complaisance  unitci 
them;  and  when  they  compare  therasdveft 
with  characters  so  defective,  they  are  in  dan* 
ger  of  resting  still  more  saUsfied  with  their 
own  moderate,  though  higher,  standard.  But, 
to  be  conscious  of  being  better  than  those 
who  are  bad,  is  no  very  solid  ground  eitiber 
of  comfort  or  cre<lit. 

There  is  another  co-operating  cause  which 
keeps  down  their  growth  of  piety.  Tbey^ 
are  conversant  with  various  classes  of  wn- 
ters  on  different  subjects,  who  do  not  indecxl 
go  farther  in  their  disreg^ard  of  religion  than 
to  let  it  alone;  if  they  avowedly  attacked  it, 
the  persons  in  question  would  take  the  alarm, 
and  avoid  the  perusal  of  works  obriously 
pregnant  with  evil.  These  writers  do  not 
alwa}^s  oppose  it,  but  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it ;  tney  virtually  say,  we  have  not  so 
much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Chris- 
tianity. VVe  are  far  from  meaning  that  re- 
lig[ion  ought  to  be,  or  that  it  can,  with  pro- 
priety, be  obtruded  into  subjects  of  a  totaUy 
distinct  nature.  Tet,  if  its  subtle  aiul  per> 
vadin^  principle  were  mixed  up  with  the 
other  mgredients  in  the  mind  of  the  author, 
the  penetrating  spint  would  oocasionallj 
break  through,  not  in  matter,  but  in  esocnoe. 
Where  this  feeling  exists  in  the  heart,  a  ray 
of  light  will  sometimes  fall  unconsciously  oa 
subjects  which  have  no  immediate  connex- 
ion with  it.  In  a  cloudy  day,  though  yon  do 
not  see  the  body  of  the  sun,  you  know,  from 
the  light  it  emits,  that  it  is  in  its  proper  sta- 
tion. 

But  the  writers  to  whom  we  allude,  take 
other  ground ;  they  set  out  with  other  Tiews; 
their  ethics  have  another  cast.  There  is  a 
pretty  strong  implication,  especially  in  ooa* 
positions  of  some  of  our  modish  itineranlii 
now  good  men  may  be  independent  of  leli- 
gion.  In  writers  of  a  sounder  cast,  thomfi 
also  with  these  amusement  be  the  proftsaaA 
object,  with  whatever  flowers  they  streir  tte 
path,  they  entice  yoi^  into  no  morasses;  yoa 
always  feel  there  is  a  bottom.  Ton  go  on  at 
much  entertained  as  if  you  were  misled.  Tbt 
pleasure  of  an  uncorrupted  mind  is  BOtdl^ 
minished  by  feeling  himself  safe,  nor  is  it  in* 
terrupted  while  he  is  gratifying  his  fiuDCf  .  hf 
being  obliged  to  watch  that  no  trap  is  Ian  mf 
his  principles. 

To  explain,  by  one  or  two  instances  >* 
Clarendon's  and  Bumefs  histories  of  their 
own  times  no  more  profess  to  be  reUginn 
works,  than  the  histories  of  Hume  or  SiQSl^ 
let  They  were  written  by  men  of  diftrail 
political  parties,  of  different  professional  m^ 
gagements.  Tet,  though  treating  on  sulgaola 
which  naturally  excluded  any  formal  da* 
scants  on  religion,  there  is  a  predominatlM 
tendency  which  discloses  the  principlis  af 
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^Mhi  wUcAUbriit  pledge  of  tbeirgenend 
frinciples ;  which  makeb  tlie  reader  feel  tiim- 
ftiir  Mfie,  becauM  it  assarei  him  he  is  in  the 
iHidt  of  a  chriitian  historian. 

Again ; — In  travelling^  ui  the  Hebrides 
with  Johnson,  it  is  no  small  thiug^  to  find, 
that  we  can  be  delighted  without  being  in 
daof^r.  The  tourist,  without  stepping  out 
9i  hM  way  to  hunt  for  moral  remark  or  re- 
Mooa  raggestion,  nerer  forgets  that  he  is  a 
Cinnalian  moralist :  though  in  quest  of  mere 
anmsement,  we  find  our  minds  enriched  with 
some'  just  sentiment,  fortified  with  some 
■onnd  principle. 

BiM.  in  the  modish  school,  the  traveller 
preienti  bis  benevolent   man,  the  novelist 
Lis  perfect  character,  the  moralist  his  phi- 
VMopber,  the  poet  his  ht^ro.  with  prioci|iles, 
if  not  always  elaborately  in  opposition  to,  yet 
thoronghly  unconnecte<i  with,  the  Chrisi'ian 
ki^ieme.     It  is  rather  a  silent  counter-work- 
ing of  its  necessity  than  an  overt  attack  on 
it"  trath  ;  for  thiA  strung  measure  is  now  less 
TCserted  to,  as  >rore  reouUive  and  less  suc- 
Gnrful.     Neglect  answers  the  end   better 
tboD  opposition.     The  longer  any  thing  is 
kift  ont  of  sight,  the  less  irksome  its  ab- 
MB08  becomes,  till  from  feeling  it  nut  ueces- 
MiytVe  proceed  to  think  it  not  real.     The 
tnmof  right  principle  grow  faint   in  the 
n^i  when  perpetually  hid  by  inter  poising 
ob^tlL    The  misfortune  is,  these  works 
ttUfiptbe  larger  part  of  the  study  of  many 
VJ^dRi,  vho  du  not  so  much  desire  to  get 
nfof  I  stricter  scheme,  as  to  lose  the  per- 
cpfMi  that  they  have  it  not,  and  the  re- 
■cnbraoce  that,  perhaps,  they  once  had  it 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Tkiutquiry^  why  smne  good  atrt  cf  people 
are  fyoi  belter^  amlinued. 

TWkbjc  iione  prominent  cauhe  which  as- 
■ib  in  preventing  the  person^  considered  in 
ftl  preceding  chapter  from  making  any  ma- 
Md  proficiency  ;  and  it  is  the  very  cause, 
Meh.  if  it  tiad  been  rightly  directed,  would 
jMably,  in  snch  minds  have  led  to  a  con- 
■My  end — their  choice  of  rffis^ioun  reading ; 
ki^  confining  their  pious  studies  exclusive- 
Ifind  tyatematically  to  that  low  standard  of 
Maity,  which  has  cramped  the  growth  of 
■My  well-disposed  persons.  The  beginning 
ifHielaiC  century  first  presented  us  with 
iiiiaz  theology  ;  which,  though  it  has  still 
ii  adToeates  and  followers,  they  are,  we 
tat,  daily  declining  in  numbers  and  in  cred- 
it The  excess  to  which  this  deteriorated 
Christianity  has  been  carried  in  a  recent  ac- 
JtHjitil  exhibition  of  '  Christum  Liberiy,' 
M  eipecially  in  a  late  series  of  theological 
*  itkiie,*  br  a  professor  of  the  law,  has,  it  is 
ll-fee  bdped.  produced  a  good  effect.  When 
IfrerO  has  touched  its  ultimate  point,  may 
^lol  preratne,  that  the  practice  may  make 
tffrahml  retrocession  to  sound  principle  ? 
Ifrtkete,  and  similar  writers,  no  one  but 
im  that  the  road  to  heaven  is  made  far  more 
nnooth  and  easy  than  the  Srriptures  have 


made  it ;  so  smooth,  as  to  invite  naDj,  and 
advance  none ;  so  easy,  that  not  only,  aa 
in  the  old  code,  those  who  run  may  read,  bat 
those  who  sleep  may  coni{ner. 

But  what  still  renders  this  meagre  divinity 
unfortunately  too  acceptable,  is,  that  it 
teaches  a  complacency  in  our  own  g^oodness, 
that  goodness,  the  acquisition  of  which  is 
rendered  easy,  because  it  falls  in  so  readily 
with  our  natural  corruptions.  The  truth  is, 
we  require  less  to  be  cx«:itcd  to  the  practice 
of  some  insulated  virtues,  which  these  au- 
thors do  not  neglect  to  recommend,  than  to 
the  abasing  of  that  pride  wiiich  they  ralhef 
foster  llian  correct.  W  hen  we  hear  so  much 
of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  we  secretly 
exult  in  our  participation  of  iliat  dignity ; 
we  take  to  ourselves  a  full  share  of  that 
slock  of  excellence  lavisiiiy  attributeti  to 
our  species,  and  are  ready  to  exclaim,  and 
/,  foo,  am  antnn  !  These  writers  make  their 
way  to  the  affections  by  a  plausibihty  of 
manner  which  veils  the  shallowness  of  their 
reasoning.  But  the  great  engine  of  success, 
as  we  have  already  observe*!,  is  the  prudent 
accommoilation  of  the  reasoning  to  the  natu- 
ral propcnsitieH  of  the  heart,  and  the  flatter- 
ing the  very  evils,  the  existence  of  which 
they  yet  deny.  The  reader  welcomes  the 
doctrines  whicli  put  him  in  good  humour 
with  himself ;  he  cordially  cr^its  the  pro- 
phesier  of  smooth  things,  and  is  pleased,  in 
pro|)ortion  as  he  is  not  alarmed.  That 
which  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil 
— evil  which  cannot  he  cured  without 
being  disturbed — that  which  does  not  irri- 
tate the  patient,  by  laying  open  the  peccant 
part,  will  be  naturally  acceptable. 

These  writers  are  too  much  disposed  to 
address  their  readers  as  if  they  were  already 
religious ;  as  requirini^,  indeed,  to  be  remind- 
ed, but  not  as  requiring  to  be  alarmed ;  as 
.expecting commendation  for  what  theyare, 
!  rather  than  admonition  as  to  what  thej  ought 
,  to  be.  They  take  for  granted,  what  in  some 
cases  requires  proof,  that  all  are  Christians, 
not  in  profession,  but  in  reality  ;  and  the 
same  uniform  class  of  instructions,  or  rather 
of  gratuitous  positions,  is  directed  to  the 
whole  mass,  without  any  individual  search- 
ings  of  the  heart,  without  any  distinct  ad- 
dress, any  discriminatinipr  application  to  that 
variety  of  classes  of  which  society  is  com* 
pounded.  To  the  profligate  liver,  or  the 
more  decent  sensusdist ;  to  tlie  sceptioal 
moralist,  or  the  careless  believer;  to  all, 
perhaps,  if  we  might  except  that  most  hatred 
heretic,  the  fanatical  over-behever,  is  tlie 
one  soothine  panegyric,  or  the  one  frigid  ad- 
monition, address^!.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
say  that  virtue  is  not  recommended,  but  as 
Seneca  and  Antoninus  had  recommended  it 
before,  so  they  had  done  it  better,  less  ragae- 
ly,  and  more  pointetUy.  Many  of  the  vir- 
tues, by  the  practice  of  which  the  readers 
are  taught  that  salvation  is  to  be  obtained, 
they  cannot  hut  feel  to  be  their  own  virtues ; 
this,  while  it  sets  their  apprehensions  at  rest, 
naturally  fills  them  with  complacency  in 
their  actual  character,  instead  of  kindling 
[an  ardent  dej-jro  after  hi^^her  attainments.— 
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Vices,  from  wliich  tbev  must  be  conscious 
'*thev  are  exempt,  and  which  they  have  as 
little  excitement  as  occasion  to  practice,  are 
properly  censured :  but  the  evil  dispositions 
of  the  heart,  which  if  insisted  on  and  point- 
edly laid  open,  would  set  them  upon  exam- 
ining tlieir  own,  are  passed  over,  or  lightly 
treated,  or  softened  down  into  natural  weak- 
ness, pardonable  imperfection,  or  accidental 
infirmity.  The  heart  is  not  considered  as 
the  perennial  fountain  of  all  actual  offence 
and  error. 

A  theology  which  depresses  the  standard, 
which  overlooks  the  motives,  which  dilutes 
the  doctrines,  softens  the  precepts,  lowers  the 
sanctions,  and  mutilates  tiie  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  which  merges  it  in  undefined  gen- 
eralities, which  makes  it  consist  in  a  system 
of  morals  which  might  be  interwoven  into 
almost  any  religion — for  tliere  are  few  sys- 
tems of  religion  which  profess  to  teach  immo- 
rality ;  a  theology  which  neither  makes  Je- 
sus Christ  the  foundation,  nor  the  Holy  Spir- 
it the  efiicient  agent,  nor  inward  renovation 
a  leading  principle,  nor  humility  a  distin- 
guishing characteristic  ;  whicli  msists  on  a 
good  heart,  but  demands  not  a  renewed  heart; 
which  inserts  virtues  into  the  stock  of  the  old 
nature,  but  insists  not  on  the  necessity  of  a 
cbanp^ed  nature ; — such  a  theology  is  not  that 
which  the  costly  apparatus  of  (jhristianity 
was  designed  to  present  to  us.  If  it  teaches 
that  we  have  virtues  to  attain  and  imperfec- 
tions to  be  cured,  it  insinuates  that  the  one 
may  be  attained  oj  our  own  strength,  and 
the  otlier  cured  without  divine  assistance. 
Our  faults,  if  we  have  any,  are  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  our  reason,  and  our  virtues  to 
be  improved  from  a  reeard  to  our  comfort 
and  the  advancement  of  our  credit ;  for  the 
satisfaction  they  afford,  and  the  reputation 
they  procure  us.  The  good  man  of  these 
writers,  like  the  gfood  man  of  the  ancient 
Stoics,  is  so  full  of  virtue  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  repentance,  so  faultless  that  humility 
would  be  affectation.  Like  them  they  seem 
almost  to  diminish  the  distance  betweenjtheir 
Maker  and  themselves,  by  exalting  the  man 
and  lowering  the  Deity. 

The  persons  in  question  frequently  read 
the  Scnptures,  and  we  are  ready  to  wonder 
that  in  reading  them  they  do  not  perceire 
Uieir  disagreement  with  the  authors  to  whom 
we  allude.  There,  all  the  doctrines  over- 
looked bj  them,  are  pressed  in  eveiy  pa^e ; 
but  whetner  they  read  without  remarking 
the  difference,  or  whether,  though  in  the  use 
(as  we  hope)  of  daily  prayer,  they  neglect  to 
implore  tiiat  divine  spirit  which  inspired  the 
Scriptures,  to  direct  the  truths  they  contain- 
ed to  their  hearts ;  they  do  not  seem  to  enter 
into  the  grand  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel ; 
nor  into  the  personal  interests  they  have  in 
the  doctrines  it  inculcates,  and  the  precepts 
it  enforces.  How  many  read  the  account  of 
tbe  fall  of  Adam,  as  an  historical  fact,  of 
which,  they  never  entertained  a  doubt,  yet 
without  feeling  any  more  individual  concern 
in  it,  tlian  in  the  fall  of  Babylon  ;  without 
being  sensible  of  any  corresponding  con- 
famiuation  in  their  own  heart?.     When  told 


of  the  self-denying  doctrines  which  Chris-' 
tianity  includes,  they  triumphantly  produce 
passages,  not  only  from  Solomon  and  8t« 
Paul,  but  from  the  Saviour  himself,  which 
completely  contradict  such  gloomy  aner- 
tions,  thcU  the  ujayt  of'  towoom  are  uayB 
of  pieaacMtneMSf  andtUl  her  patht  are  peace ; 
that  ChritVi  commandi  are  not  griewnu ; 
that  hU  fjfoke  ia  easy,  with»a  multitude  of  tbe 
same  animating  strain.  But  they  produce 
them,  not  so  much  because  they  are  indeed 
most  delightful  truths,  as  because  they  tie 
&up{>osed  to  annul  such  less  engaging  texts  as 
are  descriptive  of  the  strait  gate,  and  the 
narrow  way,  and  the  few  who  enter  thetan  ; 
of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  ricbythat  is, 
those  who  trust  in  riches,  shall  attain  to 
heaven ;  that  taking  up  the  crots  is  an  indis- 
pensable qualification  for  the  bliowen  of 
him  who  suffered  on  it,  with  an  endleu  mul* 
titude  of  similar  passages. 

Now  the  truth  is,  there  is  dot  tbe  slightest 
disagreement  between  these  two  claMes  of 
texts.  The  unqualified  peace,  joy,  and 
comfort,  expressed  in  the  former,  represent 
what  religion  is  in  herself,  describe  ner  na- 
tive excellence,  her  genuine  beaatjr,  ber 
original  perfection.  Whereas  tbe  difficul- 
ties attacned  to  the  second  class  arise  neces* 
sarialy  from  the  depravity  of  the  will,  that 
alienation  from  God  and  goodness,  which 
renders  that  irksome  which  is  in  itself  de- 
lightful. To  him  who  knows,  because  he 
feels,  that  natural  reluctance  of  the  heart  to 
the  requisitions  of  a  religion  calculated  to 
produce  these  happy  effects,  there  is  a  per- 
fect con^ruity  between  the  passions  thus  set 
in  opposition.  Though  botn  are  true,  each 
is  consistent  with  the  other ;  but  their  truth 
and  consistencv  strike  not  those  who  reject 
or  adopt  what  best  suits  their  creed  or  tter 
convenience. 

They  know,  indeed,  that  they  must  gire  a 
nominal  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  as- 
sistance, because  it  is  said  to  be  a  doctrine 
of  that  Scripture  which  they  beliere ;  hot 
they  assent  to  it  with  implicitness,  rather 
than  conviction,  and  if  they  do  allow  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Holy  Spint,  thev  attach  tn 
undue  value  to  human  agency.  If  thev  sejp 
they  are  far  from  excluding  heavenly  nid» 
their  assent  somewhat  resembles  that  or  the 
Welch  captain,  who,  when  Henry  the  Fiflht 
after  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  ascribed  ex- 
clusively the  victory  to  God,  coolly  repUed) 
'  indeed  he  did  us  great  good.' 

But  many  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  heve 
adverted,  and  by  whom  the  persons  in  qvei* 
tion  are  influenced,  seem  to  make  their  lenr- 
erence  for  the  Scriptures  a  ground  for  disal-, 
lowing  the  agency  of  the  spirit;  as  if  then 
were  not  the  most  perfect  agreement  b^ 
tween  an  appeal  to  the  one  and  a  belief  bk 
the  other.    The  spirit  of  God  leads  us  to  bo 
new  instructor,  out  only  points  us  to  hi|| 
word,  teaching  us  to  discern  it  more  clearlf . 
and  to  receive  it  more  affectionately.    Th^ 
would  be,  indeed,  an  illusion,  not  an  iflimi^ 
nation,  which  would  direct  us  to  derife  ow, 
instruction  from  any  other  fountain  tban  tte 
oracles  of  truth. 
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IJJT 


Thflw  penoDi  are  itriking  instances  how  t     It  gratifies  qb  to  be  ai 
dcxterouslT  we  contrive  to  tarn  tlie  scale  in  tone  is  sufficient!}'  high. 


assnred  that  our  own 
and  tliat,  whatever 
fiiTour,  by  balancing  some  lesser '  is  higher,  is  erroneous,  or  superfluous,  or 
lanlt  to  which  we  are  not  inclined,  against '  hypocritical,  or  ridiculous.  This  it  is  which 
some  strongly  besetting  wrong  propeusitjr*  attaches  many  a  reader  to  the  opposite  style 
We  seldom  soften  down  any  precept  that  is  |  of  writing,  and,  in  proportion  as  it  attaches 
not  pointed  at  our  particular  temptation.  All .  him,  by  reconciling  him  more  to  himself,  an- 
the  other  laws  we  allow  to  be  not  only  good  |  imates  him  more  fiercely  against  those  who 
and  holy,  but  just,  for  they  only  affect  other  j  make  higher  requisitions  of  faith  and  holiness. 
people.    The  young  man  m  the  Gospel  had  ;  those  who  strip  off  the  mask  from  actions  un- 


no  objection  to  those  commandments  which 
were  suggested  to  him  as  the  rule  of  duty  ; 
fiir  he  was  chaste  and  honest,  neither  a  diso- 


foundcd  in  principle,  who  exact  self-abase- 
ment, who  insist  on  the  necessity  of  good 
works,  not  as  a  meritorious  ground  of  salva- 


bedient  son  nor  a  murderer,  neither  addicted ;  tion,  but  as  an  evidence  of  obedience  to  God, 
to  idolatry  nor  profaneness ;  but  tlie  command '.  and  of  conformity  to  Ohrist. 


to  disponess  himself  of  his  fortune  for  charit 
able  purposes  cut  deep,  for  he  was  not  oni^- 
rich  bat  avaricious  It  is  thus  we  prevari- 
cate with  doty.  We  would  warp  the  pre- 
cept to  oar  passions,  instead  of  bending  our 
inclinations  to  the  duty.  We  lament  the 
hanbness  of  the  command,  when  we  should 
be  lamenting  the  perversity  of  the  will. 

A  low  standard  of  religion  flatters  our  van- 
ity, it  easily  acted  up  to,  does  not  wound  our 
wdi-lawe,  is  practicable  without  sacrifices, 
and  respectable  without  self-denial.  It  al- 
lows the  implantation  of  virtues  without  ir- 
vices  ;  recommends  ri^ht  actions 
expelling  wrong  principles,  and 
fur  appearances  upon  unresisted  cor- 
rsBQom* 

tUi  low  tone  of  religion  is  rendered  still 
nnorB  eeoeptable,  from  being  sprinkled  with 
frequent  vita  Derations  of  that  species  of  Chris- 
tfaaitr  now  derided  by  a  term  which  was 
once '(MMisidered  as  its  specific  character. 
This  term,  what  with  the  too  monopolizing 
adoption  of  it  by  one  description  of  persons, 
*  the  contemptuous  implication  conveyed 


Most  sincerely  do  we  believe,  that  there  is 
nothing  which  the  better  sort  of  this  class 
dread  more  than  hypocrisy.     But  do  they 
not  sometimes  dread  the  imputation  almost 
as  much  as  the  thing  ?    And  is  it  not  to  be 
feared  that,  with  the  dread  of  this  odious  vice 
being  imputed  to  them,  is  a  little  connected 
the  suspicion  of  its  existence  in  all  who  go 
farther  than   themselves  ?    Are  they  not  too 
ready  to  accuse  of  want  of  sincerity  or  of  so- 
berness, every  one  who  rises  above  their  own 
level  ?    Is  not  every  degree  of  warmth  in 
their  pious  affections,  every  expression  of 
zeal  in  their  conversation,   every  indication 
of  strictness  in  their  practice,  construed  into 
an  implication,  Uiat  so  much  as  this  zeal  and 
strictness  exceed  their  own.  there  is  in  them 
just  so  much  error  as  that  excess  involves  ? 
By  the  class  of  writers  to  which  they  arc 
attached,  the  pious  affections  are  branded  as 
the  stigma  of  enthusiasm.     But  a  religion 
which  is  all  brain,  and  no  heart,  is  not  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Gos|)el.    The  spirit  tlicre  ex- 
hibited is  as  far  removed  from  philosophical 
apathy,  as  from  the  intemperate  language  of 
in  the  use  of  it  by  another,  we  almost  fear  to  |  passion.    There  are  minds  so  constituted, 
use  lest  we  should  be  conjuring  up  the  spirit  j  and  hearts  so  touched,  that  they  cannot  med- 
ef  fanaticism  in  the  minds  of  the  latter  class,  ]  itate  on  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
or  Tindicatin?  its  exclusive  adoption  in  the  i  his  voluntarv  descent  from  the  glory  which 
of  the  former.    The  assumption  of  j  he  had  withliis  Father  from  all  e:cmity,  his 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  if  I  may  venture  j  dying  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation — with 
l^r  a  phrase,  calling  names  on  the  oth-  ■  the  same  unmoved  temper  with  which  they 
;  bare  been  of  infinite  disservice  to  religion,   acknowledge  tlie  trutli  of  any  other  fact.    A 
~  I  the  new  meaning  now  assigiied  to  old  |  grateful  feeling,  excited  by  these  causes,  is 
that  we  doubt  if  the  application  of  the  I  as  different   from  a  fanatical  fervor  as  it  is 
in  q  nest  ion  would  not  excite  a  sneer,  |  from  a  languid  acknowledgement.    It  is  not 
if  not  a  snspicion,  against  the  character  of  j  energy,   however,   which   is  reprobated,  so 
'""^"^  himself,   were  we  to  name  )iim  by  his  i  much  as  the  cause  of  its  excitement.     Should 

the  zealous  Christian  change  the  object  of 
his  admiration,  should  he  express  the  samo 
animated  feeling  for  Socrates,  which  the  oth- 
er had  expressed  for  his  Saviour,  his  enthusi- 
asm woula  be  ascribed  to  his  good  ta^te,  and 
the  object  would  be  allowed  to  justify  tho 
rapture. 

But,  is  not  objecting  to  earnestness  in  re- 
ligion to  strike  out  the  catalogue  of  virtues 
litll,  from  the  roost  honourable  heights  of !  that  quality  which  so  eminently  distinguish- 

"     '  '  ed  the  scripture  worthies  ?    Is  it  not  denying 

that  *  spirit  of  power  and  of  love'  which,  it  is 
worth  observing,  the  Apostle  makes  tlie  as- 
sociate of  '  a  sound  mind,'  to  denjr  that 
see  per-  Christianity  oudit  to  make  an  unpression  on 
the  heart,  and  if  on  the  heart,  on  the  feel* 
ings  ?  These  fastidious  critics  place,  what 
they  call  the  abstract  truths  of  religion,  on 


It  denomination  the  Evangelical  proph 
iL   This  laconic  term  includes  a  diatribe  in 
tvord.     It  is  established  into  a  sweeping 
of  derision  of  all  serious  Christians,  and 


meomDast  is  stretched  to  such  an  extent,  as 
ll  involve  within  it  everv  shade  and  shape  of 
Ml  or  6ctitious  piety,  from  the  elevated  but 
and  sober  Christian,  to  the  wildest  and 
absard  fanatic  ;  its  large  inclosure  takes 


to  the  most  contemptible  depths  of 
u  Everv  man  who  is  serious,  and 
man  who  is  silly,  every  man  who  is  ho- 
h^  abd  erery  man  who  is  mad,  is  included  m 
■ii  comprehensive  epithet.  We  see  per- 
Irtttlly  that  solidity,  sublimity,  and  depth. 
IM  not  (band  a  protection  against  the  magic 
Brftcfhief  of  this  portentons  appellation. 
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the  same  fooUnsT  ^th  abstract  truths  id  ici- 
coca ;  they  allow  only  the  tame  intellectual 
oonviction  of  truth,  the  same  cool  assent,  in 
the  one  case,  which  is  given  to  a  demonstra- 
tion in  the  other.  But  would  not  he  be 
thought  a  defective  orator  at  the  bar,  or  m 
the  senate,  who  should  plead  as  if  he  did  not 
know  that  men  had  feelings  to  be  touched  as 
well  as  understandings  to  be  convinced; 
who  considered  the  affections  as  the  only 
portion  of  character  to  which  he  must  be 
careful  not  to  advert,  in  addressing  beings 
who  are  feeling  as  well  as  intelligent  ?  bhall 
a  fervent  rhetoric  be  admired  in  one  orator, 
when  pl^iding  for  the  freedom  of  men,  and 
reprobated  in  another,  when  pleading  for 
their  salvation  ?  Shall  we  be  en  raptured 
with  the  eloquent  advot  ate  for  the  Agrarian 
law,  and  disgusted  with  i\ie  strenuous  advo- 
cate for  the  everlasting  Gospel  f  Shall  not 
one  man  be  allowed  the  same  earnestness  in 
combating  unbelief,  which  has  immortalized 
another  in  execrating  Verres  ? 

It  must,  assuredly,  be  maintained,  that 
there  is  such  a  sober  mode  of  exhibiting 
trutli,  as  may  show  that  the  sacred  messen- 
ger has  no  delig^ht  in  declaring  that  part  of 
his  message  which  yet  it  is  his  duty  to  deliv- 
er ;  which,  while  it  cannot  fail  to  call  forth 
every  feeling  of  interest  for  the  souls  of  men, 
at  the  same  time  demands  the  utmost  tender- 
ness, as  treating  of  their  dangers.  Tender- 
ness, it  is  true,  must  not  alter  truth,  nor  con- 
ceal menaces,  which  make  an  awful  part  of 
it.  Yet  a  difference  may  be  sometimes  in- 
ferred by  i\\e  manner  oi  delivering  them. — 
Who  hah  not  heard  a  Itoly  man,  who,  feeling 
bim»etf  hound  to  declare  (he  whole  counsel 
of  God,  has  denounced  bis  solemn  judgments 
with  a  subdued  voice,  and  an  almost  hesita- 
ting accent ;  speaking  as  one  who  felt  that 
he  was  acquitting  himself  of  a  painful,  but 
bounden  duty  ; — while  another  of  a  coai*ber 
make,  and  a  less  mortified  spirit,  proclaims 
tlie  commanded  threat  in  all  the  thunders  of 
Sinai ;  seeming,  by  his  tone  and  gesture,  to 
rejoice  that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  alarm, 
and  not  to  console  P  The  one  *  persuades 
men'  because  he  knows  '  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord ;'  the  other  seems  to  have  his  own 
gratification  in  terrifying.  The  one  evident- 
ly re|oices  in  being  the  ambassador  of  recon- 
ciliation, the  other  appears,  but  is  not,  we 
are  assured,  really,  glaxl  to  bear  the  mandate 
of  condemnation. 

But,  to  return  to  writers  in  the  extreme  of 
the  other  class  Vague  essays  on  general 
and  undefine<l  morality,  which  we  here  ven- 
ture to  represent  as  tlieir  fault,  are  ver>'  dif 
ferent  from  distinct  discourses  or  treatises  on 
the  several  virtues;  the^e  latter  flow  from 
the  study,  and  teach  (he  improvement,  of  the 
human  heart.  But  to  produce  their  effect, 
they  must  produce  their  commission.  The 
proclamation  must  always  have  the  broad 
seal  q(  Christianity  appended  to  it.  It  18  in- 
deed not  onjy  unnecessary,  but  impossible 
and  imprudent,  that  in  every  discount  (he 
whole  sclieme  of  Christian  doctrine  should 
belaid  open.  An  attempt  to  do  (his  has  fre- 
quently produced  confusion,  by  crowding  in 


more  materials  thao  the  space  will  contain  ; 
and  thus  leaving  the  stamp  of  no  one  truth 
distinct  upon  the  mind.  We  mean  no  more, 
than  that  the  general  impression  made,  should 
be,  that  the  moral  quality  under  discussion 
should  appear  to  be  explicitly  derived  from 
the  school  of  Christ,  and  the  reader  not  be 
left  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  conjectur- 
ing, till  the  closing  sentence  informs  nun,  to 
what  system  of  religion  it  belong^. 

It  is  also  perfectly  proper  to  cut  the  circle 
of  Uie  virtues  into  segments,  provided  it  be 
shown  liow  they  are  connected  with  each 
other,  and  how  the  whtde  fall  within  the  <»r- 
cuinference  of  that  divine  religion  which  is 
their  proper  centre.  It  were  also  to  be 
wished,  that  there  were  no  undue  and  hyper- 
bolical exaltation  of  the  virtue  under  consid- 
eration, which  often  makes  a  part  stand  for 
the  whole.  This. exclusive  praise  of  the 
quality  inculcated,  is,  to  Christianity,  what  it 
would  be  to  general  geography,  if,  in  order 
to  give  an  idea  of  our  world,  a  map  of  a  sin- 
gle countrv  should  be  exhibitea  without 
coast  or  boundary.  It  differs  from  the 
Christian  exhibition  of  moral  virtues,  as  this 
insulated  map  would  differ  from  a  chart  of 
the  same  country  when  delineated  on  the 
^lobe  ;  there  you  see  noi  only  the  country 
Itself  correctly  displayed,  but  you  perceive 
by  what  sea  it  is  borderea,  on  what  land  it 
touches,  into  what  other  country  suoie  points 
of  this  cut  deep,  and  how  narrow  are  the 
bounds  which  separate  it  from  some  hostile 
neighbour ;  you  see,  also,  its  depeodance  oa 
every  thing  about  it,  and  its  relative  situation 
on  tlie  earth. 

If  we  might  be  allowed  another  illustra- 
tion, we  would  observe,  that,  to  expect  to 
give  a  just  idea  of  Christianity  by  any  Qual- 
ity ;  as  detached  from  the  whole,  wonUi  be 
to  resemble  a  certain  Athenian,  who,  having 
a  palace  to  sell,  took  out  a  single  brick  from 
tlic  wall  and  pHxhiced  it  at  the  auction  aa  a 
specimen  of  the  edifice. 

Nor,  as  we  humbly  conceive,  is  it  a  super- 
fluous care,  so  to  contrive,  as  that,  when  it  ia 
right  to  expose  any  vice  to  reprobation,  the 
reader  who  is  exempt  from  it  may  not  too 
much  plume  himself  upon  the  exemption.— 
A  venerable  clergyman  once  assured  fhb 
author,  that  be  bad  never  done  so  much  mis- 
chief as  by  the  best  sermon  he  had  erer 
preached.  *  It  was  against  the  sin  of  drunk- 
enness. It  happened  to  be  an  offence  to 
which  none  of  his  auditors  were  addictecL-— 
After  it  was  over,  some  of  them  exprested  no 
small  triumph  at  their  own  secure  state,  fron 
a  consciousness  of  being  free  from  the  vios 
which  had  been  so  well  exposed,  and,  nt  liT 
the  exercise  of  no  virtue  but  the  one  op|io« 
site  to  the  sin  in  question  had  been  nermaa 
ry,  they  went  home  exulting  in  their  own 
superior  goodness. 

The  writers  to  whom  we  have  been  refiw* 
ring,  triumpbantlv  distinguish  themselves  bf 
the  appellation  of  practical^  in  studied  oppo« 
sition  to  those  who  are  professedly  doctruwU 
Let  it,  however,  be  observed,  that,  mainteia 
ing  a  due  respect  for  the  cooacientioiM  #f 
both  classes,  we  only  presume  to  allndei|  iii 
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ovaoimadverwoo,  to  thow  of  either  side, 
vbo  carry  their  apecific  characterisiics  into 
an  aKtreme,  in  which  each  excludes  iis  op- 


hia  inatmction  to  ooe  or  two  promineDt  doc- 
trinea ;  he  names,  indeed,  with  unwearied 
iteration,  that  only  name  by   which  we  can 


poaite.    Bat  far  more  deficient  are.  the  prac-   be  Raved,  faitlifully  dwellK  on  the  efficacy  of 
tical  diicussiona  of  the  one,  ifthey  want  the!  the  divine  remedy,  but  without  clearly  point* 

injr  out  iUi  application  to  practical  purpoaea. 
The  other  presumes  his  readers  to  ne  ao 
wise,  as  to  be  able  to  supply  their  own  defi- 
ciencies, or  so  good,  as  to  stand  in  little 
need  of  superuatural  assistance-  Is  it  not 
mocking^  human  lie  I  lessnesa,  to  tell  men 
they  must  be  holy,  good,  and  just,  without 
direct mg  them  to  the  principle  from  whence 
'  all  holy  thoughts,  all  good  counsels,  and  all 
just  works,  do  frocec-d^ — to  direct  the  stream 
of  action,  and  keep  out  of  sight  the  sprinp: 
from  wiiich  it  must  flow — to  expect  they  will 
renounce  sin  if  the\  do  not  renounce  self — 
to  send  them  vagrant  in  search  of  some  stray 
virtue,  without  showing  them  where  to  apply 
for  direction  lo  find  it  ? 

The  combination  of  the  oppo5iite  but  in- 
dispensable requisites  is  most  happily  exem- 
plified in  all  our  best  divines,  living  and 
dead  ;  and,  blessed  be  God,  very  numerous 
in  the  catalogue  in  both  instances.  They 
have,  with  a  large  and  liberal  construction, 
followed  that  most  perfect  exemplification  of 
this  union,  which  is  so  generallv  exhibited 
in  Scripture,  more  particularly  in  that  ex- 
press model,  the  third  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians.  There,  every  thing  that 
is  excellent  in  practice  is  made  to  proceed 
from  Him  *  in  whom  are  hidden  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  '  There, 
evpry  act  has  its  inspiring  motive,  every 
virtue  its  radical  principle  ;  falsehood  is  not 
I  only  prohibited  to  the  converts,  hut  the  pro- 
hibition is  accounted  for,  *  6<'cat<«e  ye  have 
put  on  the  new  man.'  The  obedience  of 
wives,  the  affection  of  husbands,  the  submis- 
of  children,   all  is  to  be  done  *  in  tho 


[weight  and  metal  of  the  Gospel  to  make 
isterUng.  than  the  doctrinal  dissertations 
of  the  other  ;  which,  however,  ought  never 
to  want  the  intelligible  superocrijition  of 
practical  remark  to  render  them  current. — 
XaC  ii  there  not  sometimes  a  misnomer  in  the 
filmier  appellation?  Can  that  writing  be 
otUed  truly  prac!lical  which  does  not  attempt 
neatly  to  raise  the  tone  of  conduct,  which 
doeaiiot  prefv  practice  home  on  the  con* 
acieaca  as  flowing  from  the  highest  principle, 
and  directed  to  tt)e  nuhlf  st  end  ;  which  is 
not  Bifad  on  that  ground  ot  argument  that  is 
the  Bo«t  cogent,  not  inferred  fn  m  that  mo- 
tive which  IS  the  moat  irresistible,  nor  im- 
pieaaeil  by  that  authority  best  calculated  to 
aacere  oliedience  .^  The  nature  of  the  ac 
tioocommonly  participates  in  the  nature  of 
the  motive.  Practice  is  not  likely  to  rise 
togfaer  than  the  spring  which  sei  it  a-goiug. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  confess, 

that  much  of  that  species  of  composition 

vUoh  astomea  a  more  spiritual  character, 

■  aooKtimes  lamentably  deficient   in   this 

ml  requisite.      It  begins  not  seldom,   by 

Bnag  a  good  and  solid  foundation  ;    but 

vhea  we  lift  our  eyes  to  look   u.non  the 

itradara  which  we  expected  to  see  raiRe<l 

ipOBitwe  find  it  negligently  run  up,  if  not 

tpilMtfr omitted.     Practice  seems  to  be  con- 

aidanil  ax  a  thing  of  course,  not  necessarv 

to  be  iniisted  on,  much  less  to  have  its  path 

elearly  chalked   out.      The  use  to  be  ma  le 

of  the  doctrine  which  has  been  delivered,  is 

tamed  over  to  the  piety  or  ingenuity  of  the 

nader,  without  any  specific  direction,  or 

■araonal  application       Too  much  is  h^ft  for 

■an  to  supply,  which,  perhaps,    implicitly 

kaningon  his'  guide,  he  will  not  supply,  or 


sion 


name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.' — Servants  are  en- 
joined to  fidelity  as  '  fearing  God.'    *-  Mer- 


vhich.  from  want  of  knowledge,  he  cannot,   cie?*.  kindness,  fiumbleness  o(  mind,  meek- 


ness, long-^^uffering,^  are  recommended,  be- 
the  converts  *■  are  the  elect  of  God.* 


muse 


Far  be  it  from  our  mtention,  however,  in 
ventoiing  with  real  diffidence  to  com- 
pere thefaultv  extremes  in  both  cases,  teas-  >  Every  inhibition  of  every  wrong  practice 
■■ilate  at  all  their  nature  or  their  tendency  :  r  has  its  reference  to   Christ,    everv  act   of 
extreme  of  adherence  to  doctrine  fi'e-  {  g(Kxlness  its  legitimate  principle.      Conten- 
tions are  •brbidden,  forgivcne«<8  is  enjoined, 
on  the  same   high  ground  —the  example  of 
^  Him  in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of 
the    Go^ihead     bodily.     This    is    practical 
precLching''^T)i\A  is  evangelical  preaching. 


ratlv  apringing  from  tho  deepest  sense  of 
infinite  importance  of  that  doc'rine,  and 
■Dsampanied  with  a  pious  willingness  to 
ipend  and  be  8|ient,  in  its  propagation.  The 
atfeoie  of  adherence  to  what  is  called  mere 
■araiity,  ia  too  oHen  the  lamentable  effect  of 
%Minuice  of  doctrine,  and  of  an  interest 
Baither  felt,  nor  poasessed,  nor  desired,  in 
dDetrinal  blessinp^. 

With  this  guarri  distinctly  kept  in  view, 
Wtrenture,  with  all  humility,  to  repeat,  that 
Ahb  ia  an  extreme  on  both  sides  :  the  one 
Mj  be  abstractedly  considered  as  all  prono- 
riliona.  the  other  as  all  conclusions.  The 
Mefaila  of  efiect  by  not  depending  on  jus! 
;  in  the  other,  well  establish* >d 
iiaca  produce  inferior  good,  because  the 
ihiaiona  are  not  Kuffii*iently  brought  to 
the  actual  demands  of  life.  The 
frbile  he  powerfully  ahows  the  reader 
thU  lie  ia  a  ainoer,  limita  both  hia  proof  and 


CHAP.   XVIII. 

Thoughts  respectfully  suggested  to  good  tort 

of  people. 

In  perusing  the  foregoing  chapter,  it  may 
be,  as  it  has  been,  with  unwearied  repetition, 
obiecteil,  that  it  is  equally  preposterous  and 
unjust,  to  hold  out  a  standard  of  r»'i;ion  and 
morals  so  high,  as  to  defeat,  in  the  r'vider,  all 
hopeof  attaining  to  it.  It  maybe  urged, 
that  it  would  be  more  prudent,*  as  well  as 
more  useful,  to  propoM  a  more  moderate 
standard,  and  to  suggest  a  more  temperat'* 
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measure,  which  would  not,  as  in  tlie  present 
case,  by  discourag-ing  render  attainment 
hopeless.  For  an  answer,  we  must  send 
them  to  the  Kedecmer's  own  mouth,  to  the 
excision  of  the  riglkt  hand,  the  plucking  out 
the  rigtkt  eye.  This,  it  will  be  justly  msist- 
ed,  is  not  a  command,  but  a  metaphor. 
Granted.' We  know  we  are  not  command- 
ed to  lop  off  our  hmbs,  but  our  corruptions. 
But,  would  He  %vho  is  not  only  true,  but 
THE  Truth,  adopt  a  strong  metaphor  to  ex- 
press a  feeble  obligation  ?  Is  an)  tone,  then, 
may  we  not  ask,  too  high,  if  not  higher  than 
that  uniformly  employed  in  the  Bible  ?  What 
do  we  mean,  when  we  say,  that  we  receive 
the  Gospel  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  if, 
having  made  the  declaration,  wc  instantly 
ffo,  and,  without  scruple,  lower  the  rule,  ancl 
depress  the  practice  ? 

High  and  low  arc  indeAnitc  terms :  their 
just  use  depends  on  the  greatness  or  little- 
ness of  the  objects  to  which  they  refer. 
When  we  consider,  that  the  object  in  ques- 
tion is  eternal  life,  should  the  standard  which 
God  has  made  the  measure  of  our  attainmgto 
it,  be  so  depressed  as  to  prevent  that  attain- 
ment ?  Do  not  the  Ayjostles  and  their  Mas- 
ter, the  Saints  and  the  King  of  Saints,  eve- 
ry where  suggest  a  rule,  not  only  of  excel- 
lence, but  perfection;  a  rule  to  the  ado;ttion 
of  which  no  hopelessness  of  attainment  is  to 
prevent  our  stretching  forward  ? 

Scripture  does,  indeed,  every  where  repre- 
sent us  as  incompetent  without  divine  assist- 
ance. But  does  it  not  every  where  point  out 
where  our  strength  lies ;  where  it  is  to  be 
sought ;  how  it  is  to  be  obtained  ?  It  not 
only  shows  where  our  wants  may  be  supplied, 
but  our  failures  pardoned.  Does  any  one 
doctrine,  any  one  precept,  of  the  Go8f)ei,  deal 
in  emollients,  prescribe  palliatives,  suggest 
petty  reliefs,  point  out  inferior  remedies, 
speak  of  any  medicine,  but  such  as  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  depth  of  the  disease  P 

Yet  it  is  not  uncommon  for  those  whose 
views  have  been  low,  and  whose  practice, 
consequently,  has  not  been  high,  to  combine 
with  tnis  mediocrity  of  character  the  most 
exalted  expectation  of  future  recompense ; 
to  couple  a  comparatively  low  faith  and  con- 
duct with  those  lofty  promises  which  the  New 
Testament  holds  out  to  the  most  exalted 
Christian.  Many  in  the  day  of  health  and 
activity  would  have  considered  *  taking  up 
the  cross,'  •  living  to  him  who  died  for  them,* 
&c.  &c.  as  figurative  expressions,  lively  im- 
ages, not  exacting  much  practical  obodi- 
ence ;  nav,  would  have  considered  the  pro- 
posal of  bringing  them  into  action  as  down- 
right enthusiasm ;  yet  who  has  not  heard 
these  persons,  in  a  dangerous  sickness,  repeat 
with  entire  self-application  the  glorious  and 
hard-earned  exultation  of  him,  who,  after 
unrivalled  sufferincr*  and  unparalleled  ser- 
vices, after  having  been  *  in  deaths  oft,'  aft**r 
having  been  even  favoured  with  a  glimpse  of 
heaven,  exclaims,  *l  have  fought  a  crood 
fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,'  ant!  then 
go  on,  with  the  most  delusive  complacencv, 
toapplv  to  themselves  the  sublime  apostrophe 
with  which  this  fine  exclamation  is  wonnd  up 


— *"  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  croKu 
of  glory/  &c  &c. :  and  it  has  passed  into  an 
accredited  phrase,  when  one  of  this  sort  of 
Christians  speaks  of  the  death  of  another  in 
the  same  class,  to  observe,  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, that  he  is  gone  to  kit  reward.  We 
must  confess,  that  when  wc  hear  this  as- 
surance so  applied,  we  charitably  incline  to 
hoi>e  it  is  not  so  bad  with  them  as  the  expres- 
sion implies ;  because,  if  heaven  is  tlius  as- 
signed as  a  payment  of  work  done,  one  can- 
not help  trembling  at  a  reward  apportioned 
to  such  worth  For  these  contractors  for 
heaven,  who  bring  their  merit  as  their  pur- 
chase-money, and  intend  to  be  saved  at  their 
own  expense,  do  not  always  take  care  to  be 
provided  with  a  very  exorbitant  sum.  though 
they  expect  so  large  a  return  in  exchange  for 
it ;  while  those  who,  placing  no  dependence 
on  their  works,  never  dare  to  draw  opon 
heaven  for  the  payment,  will  often  be  foand 
to  have  a  much  larger  stock  upon  hand, 
ready  to  produce  as  an  evidence,  though  they 
renounce  them  as  a  claim.  In  both  cases,  is 
it  not  better  to  transfer  them  and  ourselves 
from  merit  to  mercy,  as  a  more  humble  and 
less  hazardous  ground  of  dependance  ? 

Far  be  from  me  the  uncharitable  presump- 
tion, that  these  sanguine  persons  are  desti- 
tute of  principle,  or  void  of  right  intentions. 
Doubtless,  in  many  instances,  ihej  persevere 
in  error  for  no  reason,  but  because  they  be* 
lieve  it  to  be  truth.  There  is  even  much  that 
is  right  in  them ;  but  are  tliey  not  too  eaailjr 
satisfied  with  a  low  measure  of  that  rights 
without  examining  accurately  the  quality  of 
the  practice,  merely  because  it  is  not  disrep- 
utable. 

Our  knowledfifc  of  religion  and  sonnd  mor- 
als must  inevitably  arise,  in  a  good  measure, 
from  ihe  knowledge  of  ourselves.  Now,  the 
kind  of  reading  of  which  we  have  complained, 
is  so  far  from  improving  that  knowledge, 
that  it  keeps  it  nut  of  our  sight,  by  represent- 
ing us  to  ourselves  as  other  creatures  thaa 
we  really  are.  The  most  ingenious  abstract 
reasoning  on  man  will  not  show  him  what 
sort  of  being  he  is,  if  he  be  not  taught  to 
know  it  within  himself.  He  must  seek  it  itt 
the  depths  of  his  own  mind,  and  compere 
what  he  finds  there  with  the  unerring  law  of 
God.  The  facts  he  might  deduce,  and  the 
experiments  he  might  make  from  the  stndy 
of  both  in  conjunction,  would  teach  him  ei- 
ther to  confirm  or  correct  his  theory ;  hit 
experience,  if  it  did  not  establish,  would 
overturn  his  speculations,  and  he  would  be- 
gin to  build  on  new  ground. 

May  we  not  be  allowed  with  all  tendemeas 
and  respect,  not  with  the  arrogance  of  anr 
superiority,  but  such  as  is  the  inevitable  frnit 
of  long  observation,  to  suggest  a  few  of  the 
many  remedies  against  the  evil  we  have  been 
regretting  ?  The  true  preliminary  to  vital  re- 
lig-ion  is  to  feel  and  acknowledo^  our  lapeed 
humanity.  There  is  no  entrance  into  the 
temple  of  Christianity  but  through  this  lowly 
vestibule.  All  the  dissertations  of  the  most 
profound  philosophers  on  the  reasonableoett 
and  beautv  of  our  religion,  on  its  excellence 
and  superiority,  are  hut  a  fruitless  cxercife** 
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Qi'  inmnuity  and  eloquence,  if  they  exclude  •  temptera  which  the  Nenr  Testament  com- 
this  nindameotal  truth.  The  ablest  writtir,  j  inonlj  associates  i^ith  it,  and  whicli  would 
if  he  does  Dot  feel  this  coDvictiun  in  his  own  .  not,  generally,  liave  made  a  third  in  such 
heart,  will  never  carry  it  to  yours.     But  if;  corrupt  company,  if  its  dangers  had  not  borne 

J  on  hare  once  ^ot  over  this  hard  and  hum- ,-  some  proportion  to  theirs.     It  is  the  more 
ling  introduction,  the  same  divine  guide  I  necessary  to  press  this  point,  as  the  mischiefs 
who  has  ^ven  this  initiatory  opening,  will,  |  of  the  world  are  felt  without  being-  suspected. 
to  the  patient  and  persevering  inquirer,  per-  j  The  other  two  spiritual  enemies  seize  on  the 
fed  the  work  he  has  so  happily  beg:un. —  |  more  curru])t ;  but  the  better  disposed  arc 
While  he  who  turns  over  the  page  of  his  own  |  the  unconscious  victims  of  the  world,  whicli 
virtues,  and   ransacks  the  catalogue  of  his ;  frequently  betrays  its  votary  into  the  bands 
good  actions,  will  find  that,  under  the  pre- ',  of  iu<  two  confederates.     People  are  inclined 
fence  of  seeking  consolation,  he  is  evaning .  to   be   L-leased   with    thcmNclves  when  the 
instruction;  he  is  only  heaping  up  material.>:  >  world  flatters  them;  they  make  the  world 
for  bniUing  confidence  in  himselt— '  by  that !  their  supreme  ai  biter ;  Uiey  are  unwilling 
sin  fell  the  angels'^and  may  be  in  little  less  |  to  appeal  from  so  lenient  a  judpre ;  and,  be- 
daneer  than  the  flagitious    offender.    Our  ing  satisfied  with  thcmKolves,- when   its  ver- 
Lofd  has  decided  on  this  momentous  ques- ;  diet  is  in  their  favour,  the  applause  of  others 
lion,  by  his  preference  of  the  self-abasing  ^  too  often,  by  confirming  their  own,  super- 
penitent  who  had  nothing  to  ask  but  mercy,  |  scdos  an  inquiry  into  their  rc«il  state. 
tohim  who  had  nothing  to  request  but  praise ;  i     The  unconfirmed  Christian  sliould  attend 
of  the  lowly  confessor  of  his  otl'ences  to  the   to  his  conduct  just  in  those  points  which, 
pempouB  recouuter  of  his  virtiie<i ;  whose  :thongh    dishonest,  arc  not  dishonourable; 
prajer,if  self  panegyric  deserves  that  name,' I  oints   in   whii^h,   though  rclijTion   will   be 
plainly  declared  that  lie  already  posscM^^ed  so  '  ng^uinst  him,  the  approbation  of  the  world 
mch,  that  there  was  nothing  lefl  for  him  to :  will  bear  him  out.     He  would  not  do  a  dis- 
aaki    Oar  Saviour  took  this  occasion  to  let   reputable    thing,  but  should    a  temptation 
n%  we,  that  he  is  better  pleased  when  we  ari«>e  where  his  rcput;ition  is  sate,  there  his 
ihnr  bini  our  wants,  than  our  merits.  trial  commences,  there  he  must  guard  him- 

Aiyoado  not  live  in  the  practice  or  the  self  with  augmented  vi:>;ilance 

■Bovaace  of  vices,  which  make  it  vour  in- 1      The  more  cnlightene<l  the  con«'cience  be- 

teitHiDwiBh  that  (  hristianity  may  W  false,  comes,  the  more  we  shall  discover  the  un- 

and  as  yoa  believe  its  external   evidences, '  s pen kabU?  holiness  of  God.     But  our  per- 

AideifSQr  to  gain  also  an  internal  convic- '  coptions  being  cleared,  and  our  spiritual  dis- 

tkm  that  it  is  true.     Examine  also  into  the  ,  corninent  renderci)  more  acute,  this  must  not 

prioeipie  of  your  best  actions.     Even  some  :  lead  us  to  fancy  that  we  arc  worse  than  whMi 

who  naTe  made  a  more  con^derable  profi-  :  we  thought  **6  well  of  t»un.clves.     We  are 

cieacj,  are  too  apt  to  defer  examining  into  '  not  wor^e,  because  the  growing  light  of  di- 

tlie  motive,  till  they  have  concluded  the  act-  vine  truth  reveals  faults  unobserved  before 

vhidi  the  motive  should  have  determined ; '  to  our  view,  or  enlarges  lho«e  we  thought  in- 

ffaey  then,  as  it  were,  make  up  the  motive  to ;  significant,     fiight  does  not  create  impuri* 

tbe  act,  and  bring  about  the  accordance  in  a  <  ties,  it  only  discloses  them.     Moreover,  this 

vmj  to  quiet  their  own  mines.     Perhaps  in-  ■  efiicicnt  spirit   docs  not  illuminate  without 

it  is  acting  on  an  opinion  which  we  fan- ',  correcting:  it  is  not  only  gi%'en  for  reproof, 

that  wisdom  had  suggested.     If  it  sue- j  but  amendment ;  not  oiilv  for  amendment, 

compliment  ourselves  on  the  event :  <  but  consolation.     Our  unhappiness  does  not 

if  it  fail,  we  applaud  ourselves  on  the  assign- ;  consist  in  that  contrition  which  grows  out  of 

cd«  because  we  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  real,  •  our  new  acquaintance  with  our  own  hearts. 

ire.  {  The  true  misery  consisted  in  the  blindness, 

fray  to  make  a  progress  in  piety  and  ■  presumption,  and  self-sufficiency,  which  our 

is  not  to  lie  too  tender  of  our  present  1  ignorance    of    ourselves    generated     Onr 

is  nobly  to  make  some  sacrificeof  |  true  felicity  begins  in  our  being  brought, 

liate  ease,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  fu- !  however  seVcre  be  the  means,  to  renounce 

tore  happiness.    Desire  not  opiates,  seek  not  |  our  self-confidence,  and  cast  ourselves  en* 

Modynes,  when  your  internal  constitution  !  tirely  upon  God. 

ivmuies  stimulants.  Cease  to  conceive  of  |  .  Itwill  be  a  goml  test  of  the  improving  state 
nufKHi  as  a  stationary  thing ;  be  assured,  i  of  a  person  of  the  above  de»cription,  when  he 
IhittD  be  available,  it  must  be  progressive,  jean  patiently,  though  not  at  first  pleasantly, 
Bead  the  Scriptures,  not  as  a  form,  but  as  j  persevere  in  the  perusal  of  works  which  do 
God*a  great  appointed  means,  of  infusing  into   not  fiatter  his  security;  nay,  to  persevere 

the  more  earnestly,  because*  the  perusal  dip- 
covers  his  oirn  character  to  himself.  When 
once  he  is  brought  to  enduie  these  salutary 
probinfTs,  he  will  soon  be  brought  to  court 
the  hand  that  probes.     He  will  begin  to  dis 


year  heart  that  life-giving  principle  which  is 
thesprini^  of  all  right  practice.  Cultivate 
tvtry  rirtne,  but  rest  not  in  any.  Do  every 
0MV  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  men,  but  make 
iotdiat  esteem  your  governing  principle. 
VtbwDoit  most  tliose qualities  which  are  the  I  relish  the  vapici  civility  with  which  the  super 


Mit  popular.  Correct  your  worldly  wisdom 
*ilb  *  tbe  wisdom  which  is  from  above  ' 
in  your  recollection,  that,  to  minds  of  a 


ficial  examiner  treats'  human  nature.  Nay, 
he  may  now  safely  meditate  on  the  dif^ty  of 
man,  which,  in  his  former  state,  so  far  misled 


*fk  and  vielding  cast,   the  world  is  a  more  \  him.     He  will  find  that,  in  another  sense,  the 
ftrmd^bfe  enemy  than  thn«e  two  other  riv?.!  i  doctrinp  is  lyvn.     Man  wj»s  indeed  orTarinr»lU' 


1 
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m  di^iiicd  creature,  for  he  was  made  in  the  i 
BDiag^e  of  the  perfect  Gud.  fcl  ven  now ,  thoug^h ! 
liii  will  is  depraved,  }et  he  has  noble  intel- 
lectual faculties  which  ^ive  some  notion  of 
what  he  was.  His  hearl  is  alienated,  but  his 
understand inff  approves  the  n.*ctitude  which 
bis  will  rejects.  He  has  still  recoverable 
powers  ;  he  is  still  capable,  when  divine 
truth  shall  have  made  its  full  iiripre^ion  on 
Lis  soul,  of  that  renovation  which  shall  re- 
store him  to  the  dig-nily  he  has  lost,  reinstate 
him  in  the  favour  he  has  forfeited,  and  raise 
hire  infinitely  hif^her  that  the  elevation  from 
which  he  has  fallen. 

To  thoiic  who  attempt  to  relieve  his  tempo- 
rary dislressi  by  diix?ctin^  his  eyes  to  his  own  ; 
virtues,  and  to  the  ap;  rotation  those  virtues 
are  certain  to  obtain  from  heuven.  he  will ! 
reply  with  the  illustrious  sutfcrcr  of  old, ' 
*  Miserable  comforters  are  yc  all  !'  Slight ' 
remedies  will  no  long^er  satisf\  him.  The  ' 
more  deep  his  views  become,  llie  less  he  will  i 
be  disposed  to  claim  his  share  in  the  compli- 1 
meats  lavished  on  the  nalural  human  char-  < 
actor. 

But  oh  !    what  unspeakable   consolation 
will  the  humble  believer  derive  from  the  ap-  i 
pellation  by  which  the  divine  spirit  is  desig-  > 
Dated — The  Cohfohtkr.     Tlierc   is  some- ; 
Ihin^  siibUmcly  rnercitul  in  a  dispensation,  of  | 
which  the  term  is  so  dclghtfully  expressive' 
of  the  things- — We  read  in  Scriptures  of  ^ri*»i>-  j 
in^  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but,   when  we  consider 
him  under  this  most  soothing^  character,  is 
there  not  something*  of  peculiar  and  heinous 
iii^atitude  in  s^'ifvirtic  ike  Comjorter  ? 

To  endeavour  to  obtain  a  more  lively  be- 
lief in  the  exi^kteace,  and  earnestly  to  implore 
the  aid  of  this  quickening  spirit  would  be  a 
rreat  means  of   improving^  the  character. 
That  the  doctrine  of  Kpiritual  influence  is  a 
practical  doctrine,  is  clearly  deducible  from 
tlie  command,  arising  out  of  the  conviction, 
that  the  truth  was  already  received  -*  If  ye ; 
Uve  in  the  spirit,  w  Jk  in  the  spirit.'    Observe ' 
tint  we  press  you  only  on  your  own  princi- 
ples :  we  recommend  vou  only  to  act  upon ' 
the  creed  you  avow,     ff  we  sugg-cst  to  your , 
adoption  any  thin^  further  than  the  Bible  en- 1 
joins,  we  are  guilty  of  fanaticism,  and  vou  . 
should  be  on  your  guard  against  it.     We- 
venture  not  to  say  what  name  is  due  to  those  | 
wlio  would  depress  your  views  gpreatly  below 
either. 

In  perusing  the  Scriptures,  might  you  not . 
commune  with  your  own  lieart  in  something! 
like  the  following  language  :  ~  *  This  book  is : 
Dot  a  work  of  fancy.  I  do  not,  therefore,  j 
read  it  for  amusement,  but  instruction  ;  but  | 
am  I  seriously  proposing  to  read  it  like  one ; 
who  has  a  deep  interest  in  its  contents  ?  Is  : 
it  my  sincere  intention  to  convert  the  knowl- 1 
edg^  I  am  about  to  acquire  into  ar:;^-  practical 
application  to  rny  own  case  ?  Is  it  my  ear- ; 
Dest  wish  to  improve  the  state  of  m  v  own ! 
heart  by  comparing  it  with  what  I  allow  to  > 
be  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice ?  Do  I  only  read  to  get  over  m  v  morn-  \ 
ing'*s  task,  the  omission  of  which  would  make! 
me  uneasy,  merely  to  fasten  a  series  of  facts 
on  my  memory  ?  or  do  I  really  desire  to 


make  the  great  truths  of  the  inoamation  of 
the  Son  of  God,  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
the  necessity  of  a  living  faith,  a  sound  repen- 
tance, an  entire  conviction  that,  of  myself,  I 
can  do  nothing  ;  not  merely  a  speculatfra 
system  to  be  recognised  at  church,  but  to  be 
transfused  into  the  life  ?  Do  1  adopt  religion 
as  an  hereditary,  national  profeasiou,  neces- 
sary to  my  credit,  or  as  a  thing  in  which  I 
have  a  momentous  personal  interest  ?  Do  I 
propose  to  apply  what  I  read  to  the  pulling^ 
down  thoi«e  high  imaginations,  and  Uiat  falsa 
security  of  which  my  Bible  shows  me  the 
danger,  and  which  \tn  d'>ctrines  are  calcuka* 
ted  to  Hubdue  •'  Do  I  labour  after  the  attain- 
ment of  those  heavenly  dispositions,  the  ex- 
hibition of  which  I  have  been  admiring  f 
flave  these  vivid  declaiations  of  the  unsatis- 
fai'toriucss  of  the  world  at  all  cooled  my  ar- 
doiir  (ur  its  enjoyments  ?  >hall  I  read  here 
this  holy  contempt  for  the  littleness  of  its 
pursuits,  tliis  display  of  its  fallacies  and  de- 
ceits, and  yet  return  this  very  evening  to  the 
participation  of  diverbions,  tlie  exposure  of 
whose  emptiness  I  have  been  approving  ? 
Shall  I  extol  the  writer  who  stnps  off  its 
painted  mask  from  the  world,  and  yet  acts  ai 
if  the  morning  lecture  had  brought  no  sucb 
discovery  ?  Nay,  perhaps,  it  may  be  one  of 
my  subjects  of  conversation  to  recommend  a 
book,  of  whose  little  efRcacy  in  my  own  case 
I  am  giving  a  practical  example. 

Do  1  not  periodically  pray,  *  Make  me  to 
be  numbered  with  tliy  saints  in  glory  ever* 
lasting,'  and  yet  am  1  not  as  shv  of  tlie  soci- 
ety of  those  who  are  distin^uisned  for  more 
than  common  sanctity,  as  if  it  carried  con* 
tamination  with  it  ?  And  does  not  the  very 
term  convey  to  my  mind  a  discreditable  idea» 
compounded  of  fanaticism  and  hypocrisy  f 

After  all,  I  may  have  been  wrong.  If  re- 
s|tectability  were  security,  the  yoimg  ruler 
in  the  Gospel  had  been  in  no  danger,  for  his 
attainments  were  above  the  ordinary  stand- 
ard, and  his  credit  was  probably  higfh.  It  is 
time  to  come  to  something  like  certainty; 
to  inquire,  whether  I  do  cordially  beliera 
what  1  should  be  ashamed  not  to  profess  ; 
whether  my  religion  lives  in  mv  memory  or 
my  heart,  on  my  lips  or  in  my  life,  in  my  pro- 
fession or  my  practice  P  It  is  time  to  exam- 
ine, whether  1  have  much  more  distinct  erf* 
dences  of  divine  tnith  than  those  who  do  not 
acknowledge  tlie  Grospel  to  be  a  revebtHMi 
from  heaven  ;  to  inquire,  why,  if  my  nndar* 
standing  be  somewhat  more  enligbtenedy 
such  illumination  is  not  more  perceptible  eia 
my  heart  ?  '  Why  the  fruiU  of  the  Spirit,'  l^ 
so' far  from  '  abounding'  in  me,  scarcely  ap-  k 
pear,  if  those  fruits  are  indeed  *  love,  peacti  ^t 
and  joy  in  believing  ?> 

Let  not  the  fear  of  labour,  or  the  dread  of  ^^ 
pain,  prevent  you  from  endeavouring  to  ob* 
tain  a  clear  view  of  your  state.  Let  not  I J 
pusillanimous  apprehension  of  reproach  of 
ridicule  prevent  your  following^  up  roar  coo- 
victions.  There  is  not  any  thing  tnat  is  Uf 
reasonable,  much  less  any  tiling  that  is  ni* 
possible,  required  :  no  degree  of  zeal,  di 
mea<iure  of  earnestness,  but  what  yon  see  mw^ 
erv  dav  exerted  in  a  worse  canse*    TalDO 
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Vttur  tneMsare  from  the  world,  not  in  vhat  i  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in 

voa  afaaJl  ponue.   but   in  the  encr^^v  uii.:  i  juuruvvti  ranniii'-,  and  uinung' your  own curi- 

which  yuu  sh  lit  uigfc  the  purtu:!.     Oiily  de-  J  no \ ions.     .Nul  one  of  the  (iro|)er  forms  and 

vote  to  religion  as  much  time  as  tlio  worldly  !  tiHriiilcss  hubitsul'  -uli->ijrd  society  will  beim- 

^ote  to  dissipation  ;  oniv  set  Viuir  atiVfC-  '  paired,  they  will  be  ruthor  unproved  by  this 

UODSon  Heaven  as  intensely  as  theirs  are  set '  muta'ion  of  the  mind      (.Miriatian  humility 

ttpon  earth,  and  all  will  be  well:  ur  take '  will  be  aidinof  all  the  l>c<>t  pur|)osesof  good 

your  measure  from  your  former  <ielf ;  take  '  brecdinp^,  while  it  will  fornish  a  hig^her  priu- 

a  leatt  as  much  paiiis  to  secure  your  eternal  I  ciple  fur  its  excrcisu      You  may  express  this 

iiterests  as  you  have  furmerlv  taken   to  ac- 1  chan^  in  your  character  by  what  name  you 

quire  a  lang-uajre  or  an  art.     Itead  the  word  i  please,  so  that  the  change  be  but  etlccted. — 

of  impiration   with  the  same  as^iduitv  with  i  It  is  not  whiit  you  are  culled,  but  what  yuu 


wbirh  you  have  studied  a  lavourite  classic  :  ;  are,  which  will  make  the  specific  distinction 
strive  viilh  as  much  energy  to  acquire  a  thor- ;  between  the  character  vou  adopt,  and  that 
ough  insight  into  the  corruptions  ot  your  j  which  you  have  quitted.  Vou  r(»id  the  Bi- 
heart,  andtiie  remedy  pro(Mised  for  their  (*u re,  j  blenow,  but  between  reading  it  mechanical- 
asyou  have  exerted  in  studying  tlio  princi-  ly  and  spiritually,  thure  i.s  us  much  difle:- 
ples  of  four  profession,  or  the  mysteries  of  cnco,  us  between  pourmtr  a  fluid  on  thi. 
yonr  calling.  Inspect  your  con^'cicnce.->  as  <  ground  and  distilling  it.  The  one  *  cannot 
accurately  as  your  ezpcnces  ;  be  as  fru^^al ;  be  gatlici'cd  up' allerwurdb  ;  from  the  other, 
ofjour  time  as  of  your  fortune,  and  as  care- 1  we  extract  drop  by  drop,  a  precious  and 
falof  your  soul  as  of  vou  re  red  it.     Be  neither    powerful  essence. 


terrified  by  terms,  nor  governed  by  them. 

In  resiling  Uiose  heart -searching  writers, 
whoic  principles  are  drawn  from  the  source 


Search,  then,  diligently,  the  word  of  eter- 
nal life,  enriched  and  ennobled  as  it  is  with 
the    chain    and  the  acconiplibhment  of  -it'i 


of  all  troth,  and  who  arc  only  to  be  trusted  :  prophecies,  with  the  splendor  of  its  mirar:lc.'i; 
at  they  are  analogous  to  it.  be  not  o/femled  !  with  the  attestation  of  its  martyrs,  the  con- 
with  lome  strong  expressions      They   ex-   sistency  of  its  doclrines  ;  the  importance  of 
P*«Md  forcibly  what  thev   felt    poweftully.  ;  its  fact's  ;  the  plenitude  of  its  precepts  ;  the 
tin  revolting   term  of  jrmn^r,  which   has, !  treasury  of  its  promises  ;  the  irradiations  of 
pciWos,  made  you  throw  asiile  the  book,  as  ;  the  spirit ;  the  abundance  of  its  consolations ; 
Ihiakin^  it  aildfessed  only  to  the  perpetra-  ■  the  pneace  it  bestows  ;  the  blessedness  it  an- 
t*»«fp«at  crimes,  as  filter  langunjr<;  for  j  nounccs  ;  the   pro|)ortion  of  its  parts;  tlie 
C^priioiiiand  the  hulks,  than  for  the  pol-   symmetry  of  the  whole,  -altogether  prcsen t- 
isM  and  the  pleasing,  is  addre-^so^l  to  every    ing  such  a  fund  of  instniction  to  the  mind, 
tfMEi  Aowever  profound  his  knowleri^e,  how'-  ■  of  light  to  the  path  of  document  to  the  cou- 
•rcr  decent  his  hte,  however  Hniiiible  his  !  duel,  of  satisfaction  to  the  heart,  asdemon- 
who  lives  without  habitual  refer- '  itrably  prove  it  to  be  the  instrument  of  God 
to  God.    Be  more  than  honest,  be  cour- 1  for  the  salvation  of  man. 
II ;  boldly  apply  it  to  yourself     Thoufrh  | 
jour  character  is  unstained  with  any   dis-  \ 
fraeefdi  vice,  though  vou  regularly  fulfil  ma- 1  rir  ai»   \iv 

*.  m  niative  duties,  vet  if  vou  are  destitute  of  J  i  ii  ai  .  aia. 

[m  prime  duty,  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jc-  j  On  Hftints. 

.m,yoa  stand  in  need  of  such  a  forcible  ad-  |  Habit.s  are  those  powers  of  the  uiiud 
»  we  have  been  supposing;'  The  dis- !  which  arise  from  a  collection  or  rather  a  suc- 
y  will  be  no  dishonour.  The  dishonour  |  ccssive  course  of  ordinary  actions.  As  they 
itB  in  not  feeling  your  state,  in  not  slrug-  j  are  formed  by  a  concatenation  of  those  ac- 
ai^Dst  it ;  in  not  applying  with  hum-  tions,  so  they  may  be  weakened  by  frequent 
^TOur  for  assistance  to  tlie  Fountain  of  and  allowed  interruptions  ;  and  if  many 
mmd  mercy.  contiguous  links  are  wilfully   broken,    the 

lUe  comibrt  that  you  have  great  ad  van-   habits    themselves  are  in  danger  of  beings 
over  many  others     You  have  inw  bad    totally  demolished. 

to  retract ;  you  have  no  scandalous  if  ^c  may  be  allowed  to  change  the  met- 
to  combat ;  you  have  alreaily  with  aphor,  we  w»>uld  o!)s<:rve  that  good  habits 
I  persons  accjuired  a  degree  of  influ-  ;  produce  a  sound  hoalthy  constitution  of 
by  TOur  good  qualities;  with  others,  ,  mind  ;  they  are  tonics  which  gradually,- but 

iMve  acquired  it  by  your  very  defects, .  iufalliblv,  invigorate  the  iiitelle«:tual  man 

w  yon  are  not  suspected  of  enthu«iaMn.  I  A  silent  course  of  habits  is  apart  of  our 

Mefalness  will  not  be  impc<letl  by  hav   :  chamcter  or  rather  conduct,  w  Inch  in  a  great 

that  suspicion  to  repel.     You  will  con- ;  measure  ilepends  on  industry  and  applicap 

to  do,  in  many  respects,   the  same  ;  tion  ;    on  self  denial   and  watchfulness,  on 

^   which  you  did  before.     The  exterior  j  diligence  in  establishing  right  pursuits,  and 

■  your  life  may  be  in  many  points  nearly  \  vigilance  in  checkin(r*«uchaiiare  pernicious. 

■•■■e.     But,  even  the  same  actions  will :  Habit  being  an  engine  put  into  our  handa 

it  done  in  another  spirit  and   to  another  '  f.,r  the  noblest  and  nnjit  beneficial  purposes ; 

•li.     Relifpon  will  not  convert  vou   into  ;  and  being  one,  which,  having  t)ie  free  coin- 

iiiBilhropes,  insensible  to  all  the  dear  affec-    mand  of  our  own  faculties,  we  have  a  power 

fnt  which  make  life  pleasant.     It  doe-i  not ,  to  use  and  direct — a  power,  indued,  derived 

jrfibto  send  von  with  the  hermits  of  old  to    from  God  :is  all  ourr»ther  possesions   arc— 

%t  deserts  of  Thcbais,  it  onK-  wishes  vou  to   vet  havinir  ihU  power,  it  rrstj  wi»h  nnrselre- 

Vnr.H.  '  V. 
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wliother  we  shall  improye  it  by  a  vig^orous 
cxortiou  in  ari^lit  bent,  or  wbether  we  shall 
Jiirii  it  aiyainst  our  Maker,  aod  direct  (he 
<«nirse  of  our  conduct  to  the  ofTcuding^,  in- 
s'.riad  of  pleasing-  God. 

Habits  arc  not  so  frequently  formed  by 
vclirriioiit  incidental  efforts  ou  a  few  ^reat 
ticr/.isidus,  as  by  a  calm  and  steady  persever- 
ance in  the  ordinary  course  of  duty.  If  this 
won*,  iiiiifnrinly  followed  up,  wc  should  be 
spurol  (hal  occasional  violence  to  our  feel- 
hva:^,  that  a^itntinjr  resistance,  which,  by 
wa^inp:  t  lie  Sjiirits,  leads  more  feeble  minds 
l.»  drcail  tho  recurrcm^c  of  the  same  neces- 
tity  vv!»i-:h  induces  a  painful  feeling,  the  con 
srq'.uMMri^  of  nrgliprcnce,  even  where  there 
i*  ro.il  rrctitude  of  heart  ;  whde  the  regular 
;«-l'»ptir>'i  of  ri;Tht  habits,  indented  by  repeti- 
^on,  r«i*r.bli.Oios  such  a  tranquihty  of  spirit, 
:i;  CMitriliutcs  to  promote  happiness  no  less 
i:i;in  virti:c.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  gains 
lohnstnr.s  and  activity  by  the  habitual  ei- 
tTcivc  of  its  powers  Occasional  right  ac- 
tion-mnv  be  caprice,  may  be  vanity,  may 
Vioirniiui'^o,  but  hardly  deserve  the  name  of 
\irtiu!,  til!  they  proceed  from  a  principle 
nil  id  I  liubit  lias  moulded  into  a  frame  ;  then 
the  ri2:ht  principle  which  first  set  them  at 
work  <rontinues  to  keep  them  at  it,  and  fmal- 
!y  bcrornes  so  prevalent,  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  spontaneity  in  the  act,  which  keeps  up 
tiio  energy,  without  constant  sensible  refer- 
ence to  tlie  spring  whicii  first  set  it  in  motion. 
liood  habits  and  good  dispositions  ripened 
by  repetition  into  virtue,  and  sanctified  by 
prayer  into  holiness.  If  we  allow  that  vi- 
(;ious  habits  persisted  in,  lay  us  more  and 
iitoi'e  open  to  the  dominion  of  our  spiritual 
'.idversary,  can  we  doubt  that  virtuous  habits 
;iC(|uire  pro|K)rtional  strength  from  Uie  su- 
perinduced aid  of  the  spirit  of  God  ? 

Tlie  more  uniform  is  our  conformity  to  the 
rules  of  virtue  and  purity,  the  less  we  may 
n'<)uire  to  be  reminded  of  the  particular  in- 
lluence  of  the  motive.  We  need  not,  nor 
indeed  can  we,  recur  every  moment  to  the 
exact  source  of  the  action ;  its  flowing  from 
an  habitual  sense  of  duty  will  generally  ex- 

flain  the  ground  on  which  it  is  performed, 
f  the  heart  is  kept  awake  and  alive  in  a 
cheerlu'  obedience  to  God,  the  immediate 
motive  of  the  immediate  act  is  not  likely  to 
be  a  bad  one.  Many  actions,  indeed,  require 
to  be  deliberated  on,  and  whatever  requires 
deliberation  before  we  do  it,  demands  scru- 
tiny why  we  do  it.  This  will  lead  to  such 
an  inquest  into  our  motive  as,  if  there  be 
any  want  of  sincerity  in  it,  will  tend  to  its 
detection. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  urg^ 
Above  as  to  the  exercise  of  constant  assiduity 
in  preference  to  mere  occasional  exertion, 
we  would  be  understood  to  offer  this  counsel 
rather  to  the  proficient  than  to  the  novice. 
As  the  beginnings  arc  always  difficult,  es- 
pecially to  ardent  spirits,  such  spirits  would 
do  welt,  particularly  at  their  entrance  on  a 
more  correct  course,  to  select  for  themselves 
Home  single  task  of  painful  exettion,  which, 
by  bringing  their  mental  vigour  into  full 
play,  chall  afford  them  so  sensible  aa  evi- 


dence of  the  conquest  they  have  obtained,  a9 
will  more  than  repay  the  labour  of  the  con- 
flict. A  friend  of  the  Author  was  so  fiiUy 
aware  of  the  importance  of  thus  taming  an 
impatient  temper,  that  she  imposed  upon 
herself  the  habit  of  beginning  even  aziy  or- 
dinary undertaking  with  the  roost  dimcnlt 
part  of  it,  instead  of  following  the  usual 
method  of  proceeding  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher.  If  a  language  was  to  be  learnt,  she 
began  with  a  very  difficult  author.  If  a 
scheme  of  economy  was  to  be  improved,  she 
relinquished  at  once  some  prominent  indul- 
gence ;  if  a  vanity  was  to  be  cut  off,  she  fix- 
ed on  some  strong  act  of  self-denial  which 
should  appear  a  little  disreputable  to  others, 
wliile  it  somewhat  mortifiea  herself  These 
incipient  trials  once  got  over,  she  had  a  laiige 
reward  in  finding  all  lesser  ones  in  the  same 
class  comparatively  light.  The  main  victo- 
ry was  gained  in  the  onset,  the  subsequent 
skirmishes  cost  little. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  effort  is  too  violent, 
the  change  too  sudden,  we  appreliend  the 
assertion  is  a  mistake.  When  we  have 
worked  up  ourselves,  or  rather  are  worked 
up  by  a  superior  agency  to  a  strong  measure, 
it  becomes  a  point  of  honour,  as  well  as  of 
duty,  to  persist;  we  are  ashamed  of  stopping 
and  especially  of  retreating,  though  wc  have 
no  witness  but  God  and  our  own  hearts. 
Having  once  persevered,  the  victory  is  the 
reward.  A  slower  change,  though  desirable, 
has  less  stimulus,  less  animation,  is  less  sen- 
sibly marked ;  we  cannot  recur,  hs  in  the 
other  case,  to  the  hour  of  conquest,  nor  have 
we  so  clear  a  consciousness  of  having  obtain- 
ed it. 

But  the  conquest  we  have  won  we  roust 
maintain.  The  fruits  of  the  initiatory  vic- 
tory may  be  lost,  if  vigilance  does  not  guard 
that  which  valour  subdued.  If  the  relin- 
quishment of  evil  habits  Is  so  difficult,  it  is 
not  less  necessary  to  be  watchful,  lest  we 
should  insensibly  slide  into  the  negligence  of 
such  as  are  good.  What  we  neglect,  we 
gradually  forget.  This  ^ard  against  de- 
clen.siou  is  the  more  requisite,  as  tne  human 
mind  is  so  limited,  that  one  object  quicklj 
expels  another.  A  new  idea  takes  possession 
as  soon  as  its  predecessor  is  driven  out ;  and 
ttie  very  traces  of  former  habits  are  efikoed,  l^^ 
not  suddenly,  but  progressively ;  no  two  sac-  &. 
cessive  ideas  being,  perhaps,  very  dissimilar,  ij 
while  the  last  in  the  train  will  be  of  a  char-  ^^ 
acter  quite  different,  not  from  that  which  ri~ 
immediately  preceded,  but  from  tbat  whicli  }Ti 
first  began  to  draw  us  off  from  the  right  bab-  ()" 
its ;  the  impression  continues  to  g^row  faint*  l^. 
er,  till  that  which  at  first  was  weakened,  ii  'U 
at  length  obliterated. 

If  we  do  not  establish  the  habit  of  thai 
great  statesman  of  Holland,  to  do  only  OD0| 
thing  at  a  time,  we  shall  do  nothing  well ;  ^ 
the  whole  of  our  understanding,  however! 
highly  we  may  rate  it,  is  not  too  much  p 
give  to  any  suoject  which  is  of  sufficient  in- 
portance  to  require  an  investigation  at  all  ■ 
certainly  is  not  g^reat  enough  to  afford  beiflf 
split  into  as  many  parts,  as  we  may  chuse  tP 
take  subjects  simultaneously  in  hand.    If  w* 
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•Uow  the  diftrent  topics  which  require  dc- 1  change  has  taken  place  in  their  acquaintance, 
bberation  to  break  in  on  each  other;  if  a' while  evident  symptoms  of  an  unchun^od 
ucond  is  admitted  to  a  conference,  before '  nature  continue  to  disfi^rc  thr  cliararirr. 
we  bad  dismissed  the  first,  as  neither  will  bcj  They  do  not  always  wait  till  an  alteration  it; 
finioctly  considered,  so  neither  is  hkely  to:  the  habits  has  g^ivcn  tliat  best  evidence  of  an 
obtain  a  just  decision.  These  desultory  ■  interior  alteration.  They  dwell  su  exchi- 
porsuits  obstruct  the  establishment  of  cor- '  sively  on   miraculous  chang^es,    thnt    they 

Icave  little  to  do  for  the  convert,  but  to  con- 
sider   himself  as    an   inactive  recipient  of 


net  habits. 
Bat  it  requires  the  firm  union  of  a  sound 


principle  with  an  impartial  judgment  to  as*  >'  grace  ;  not  as  one  who  is  to  exhibit,  by  the 
oeitain  that  the  habit  is  really  g^ood,  or  the,'  change  in  his  life,  that  mutation,  wliicli  the 
OBKhief  will  be  great  in  proportion  to  the 'divine  spirit  has  produced  on  his  heart. 
|iertiiiacity.  For  who  can  conceive  a  more  i  This  too  common  error  appears  to  arise,  not 
nuserable  state,  than  for  a  man  to  be  goaded  <  only  from  enthusiasm,  but  partly  from  want 
00  by  a  long  perseverance  in  habits,  which  of  insight  mto  the  human  cliaracter,  of  whirii 
both  bii  conscience  and  his  understanding  habits  are  the  ground-work,  and  in  which 
coodeino?  Even  if  upon  conviction  he  re-  ■  right  habits  are  nut  less  the  eflect  of  grace 
Bounces  them,  he  has  a  long  time  to  spend  in  '  for  being  gradually  produced.  VVc  cannot, 
backior,  with  the  mortification  at  last,  to  find '  indeed,  purify  ourselves,  any  more  than  ivi; 
himsdionly  where  he  ought  to  have  been  at;  can  convert  ourselves,  it  being  equally  the 
settiDgouti  :  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  infuse  |)urity,  hm 

Without  insisting  on  the  difficult?  of  total- '  well  as  the  other  graces,  mto  the  heart ;   hni 
ly  snbdainglon^- indulged  habits  of  any  gross'  it  rests  with  us  to  exercise  this  grace,  to  v*- 
vice,  luch  as  mtemperance ;   we  may   re-  duce  this  purity  to  a  habit,   el>e  tlic  »Scrij'> 
mark,  that  it  requires  a  long  and  pamfui  pro- '  tures  would  not  have  been  so  abundant  in  in- 
ctm — and  this  even  after  a  man  is  convinced  junctions  to  this  duty, 
cif  ics  turpitude,  after  he  discovers  evident.      ^  We  must  hate  sin,'   says  bishop  J orrmy 
narki  of  improvement — toconquer  the  hab-  Taylor.  '  in  all  its  dimensions,   in  all  it^  dis- 
itiof  any  fault,  which,  though  not  so  scan-  tances,  and  in  every  angle  of  its  rccoptiim.' 
ddom  in  the  eyei  of  the  world,  may  be  St.  Paul  felt  this  scrupulousness  of  CMiristian 
e^iaUy  inconsistent  with  real  piety. — Take  delicacy  to  such  an  extent,  tiiat,  in  iniiiun- 
tlie  lore  of  money  for  instance.     How  re-'  ting  the  commission  of  certain  enormities  tn  . 
locliMhr,  if  at  all,  is  covetousness  exlirpa-   the  church  of  Ephesus^  he  clrar<;-ed  that  Ihf  f/ 
M  Am  the  heart,   where  it  has  long  been  should  not  be  m  much  as  named  amon^  thent. 
rooted!   The  imperfect  convert  has  a  con-   This  great  master  in   the  science  of  human 
vrctioo  on  his  mind,  nay  he  has  a  feeling  in  nature,  a  knowledge  perfected   by  grace, 
hk heart,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  being,  was  aware  that  the  very  mention  <>('  sonso 
a   Christian   without  liberality.       This  he.  sins  might  be  a  temptation  to  commit  them  : 
.    idopCs,  in  common    with  other  just  senti-  he  would  not  have   tiie  mind  intimalc  witii 
I   cieou,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  necessary  evi-  the  expression,  nor  the  tongue  iaiailiar  witii 
deuce  of  sincerity.      He  has  got  the  whole  ;  the  sound      He  who  knew   all  the  ininulcr 
,  eliniCiaD  theory  by  heart,  and  such  parts  of  it     n trances,  as  well  as  the  broader  avenues  t<) 
•f  do  not  trench  upon  this  long-indulgfed  cor- ;  the  corrupt  heart  of  man,   knew  how  much 
J  raplion,  be  more  or  less  brings  into  action.  '•  safer  it  is  to  avoid  than  to  coinhat,  how  mucli 
■jfatiiiCliis  tender  point,  though  the  profes-  easier  the  retreat  than   victory,      lie   was 
cheap,  the  practice  is  costly.     An  oc-' aware,  that  purity  of   heart  and  tliought, 
U  brought  homo  to  him,  of  exercising  could  alone  produce  purity  of  life  and  <;on- 
he  has  been  commending.     He  duct. 

Ires  its  force,  he  does  more  ;  he  '  From  the  unhappy  want  of  this  early  hub- 
it.  If  taken  at  the  moment,  something '  it  of  restraint,  many,  who  arc  become  sin- 
iderablc  might  be  done;  but  if  any  de- '  cerely  pious,  find  it  ver}'  ditlicult  to  cxlii- 
lif  iDterveDe,  that  delay  is  fatal  :  for  from  :  cate  their  minds  from  certain  a«<^o<Mation>^ 
hAag^  he  begins  to  calculate.  Now  there '  established  by  former  habits.  Corrupt  buoks 
ii  a  cooling  property  in  calculation,  which '  and  evil  communications  have  at  uucr  left  a 
Eea  the  warm  current  that  sensibility  had  i  sense  of  abhorrence  on  their  hearts,  \vit!i  n>L 
ni  motion.  The  old  habit  is  too  powerful '  indehble  impression  on  their  memory.  Tiny 
the  young  convert,  yet  he  flat'ers  himself  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  sal  I  it  s 
be  has  at  once  exercised  chanty  and' of  imagination,  which,  though  they  once  ad - 
relioD.  He  takes  comfort  both  from  the'  mired  as  wit,  they  now  consider  as  little  less 
ttcnl  feeling  which  had  resolved  to  give  the '  than  blasphemy.  The  wdl  rejects  them  : 
,  and  the  prudence  which  had  saved  it. '  but  they  cling'to  the  recollection  with  fatiil 
,  ^  to  his  heart  the  flattering  unction,  that  [  pertinacity.  Vices,  not  only  of  the  condu«!t, 
Wikw  only  spared  it  for  some  more  pressing;  but  of  the  imagination,  long  indul:<cd,  leave 
liHnid,  which,  when  it  occurs,  will  again '  a  train  of  almost  inextinguishable  corruft- 
M  him  on  f^iog,  and  calculating,  and  sa- '  tions  beliind  them.  These  are  evils  of  ^vhicli 
liig.  j  even  the  reformed  heart  does  not  easily  get 

8ome  irell-meaDing  persons  unintention- 1  clear.     He  who  repents  suddenly,  will  to.i 
llf  oonfirm  this  kind  of  error.      They  are !  often  be  purified  slowly       A  corrupt  prae- 
MimIoiib  od  the  subject  of  sudden  conver- !  tice  may  be  abolished,  but  a  soiled  imaginu- 
te,  that  they  are  too  ready  to  pronounce,  I  tion  is  not  easily  cleansed. 
*|  from  oertaia  warm  expressions,  that  this !     We  repeat,  that  these  rooted  habits,  even 
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after  the  act  has  been  loag^  hated  and  discon- 
tinued, may  persibt  in  tormenting  him  who 
has  long  repented  of  the  sin,  so  as  to  keep 
him  to  the  last  in  a  painful  and  distressing 
doubt  as  to  his  real  state  ;  but  if  this  doubt 
continue  to  make  him  more  vigilant,  and  to 
keep  alive  his  humility,  the  uneasiness  it 
causes  may  be  more  saluatary  than  a  great- 
er confidence  uf  bis  own  condition.  Many 
have  complained,  after  years  of  sincere  ret 
ormation,  that  they  did  not  possess  that  peace 
and  consolation  which  religion  promises  ; 
not  suspecting,  that  their  long  adherence  to 
wrong  habits   may   naturally  darken   their 


neous  effusion.  This  will  assist  to  stir  up 
the  flame  which  was  kindled  by  the  morning 
sacrifice,  and  preserve  it  from  total  extinc- 
tion before  that  of  the  evening  is  oficrud  up. 
VVc  may  learn  from  the  profane  practice  of 
some,  that  an  rjacnlation  takes  as  little 
time,  and  obtrudes  less  on  notice,  than  an 
oath  or  an  exclu.mation.  It  implores  in  as 
i'ew  words,  tiie  same  divine  power  for  a 
blessing,  whom  the  oilier  obtests  for  destruc- 
tion. 

Ono  great  benefit  of  science  is  allowed  to 
be  derived  from  its  habituating  the  mind  to 
shnke  oiT  its  Hcpeiulancc  upon  sense.      De- 


views  and  cloud  their  enjo\mcnts.  Surely  i  vout  meditation,  in  like  manner,  accustoms 
the  man  whose  mint!  has  abaniloned  itself  for  I  it  not  to  fly  for  su|)port  to  sensible  and  mate- 
years  to  improper  indulgences  has  little  right  I  rial  things,  but  to  rest  in  such  as  are  intol- 
io  complain,  if  bitterness  accompany  his  re- !  lectual  aud  spiritual      Hy  a  general  neglect 


pentance,  if  dejection  break  in  on  his  peace. 
Surely  lie  has  little  right  to  murmur,  if  those 
consolations  are  refused  to  him,    which,   in 


of  serious  thinking,  virtue  is  sometimes  with- 
ered and  decayed  ;  in  minds  where  it  is  not 
torn  up  by  the  r*)ots,  there  remains  in   them 


the  inscrutable  wi^dom  of  Providence,  are  that  vital  sap  which  may  still,  upon  habitual 
sometimes  withheld  Irom  good  men,  who ;  cultivation,  not  only  vegetate,  but  produce 
have    never  been  gudty  ot   his  irregular-   frujt 


ities  in  conduct,  who  have  never  indulged 
his  disorders  of  lieart  and  mind.  When  we 
see  holy  men,  to  whom  this  cheerful  confi- 
dence IS  sometimes  denied,  or  from  whom, 
in  the  agonies  of  dissolving  nature,  it  is 
withdrawn,  shall  they  whose  case  we  have 
been  conf^idering,  complain,  if  theirs  are  not 
all  halcyon  da^s,  if  tlieir    closing   hour   is  |  her  own  independent  stock.      She  is  pcrpet- 


One  great  obstacle  to  habitual  meditation 
must  not  be  passetl  over.  It  is  the  pernicious 
custom  of  submittiuj^  to  the  uncontrolled  do- 
minion of  a  roving  imagmation.  This  pro- 
lific faculty  produces  such  a  constant  buddin? 
of  images,  fancies,  visions,  conjectures,  and 
conceits,  that  she  can  subsist  plentifully  on 


rather  contrite  than  triumphant.^  But  this, 
if  it  be  not  a  state  of  joy,  may  be  equally  a 
state  of  safety. 

The  duty  of  keepino:  up  this  sen'^e  of  puri 
ty  is   of  great  extent.      One  of  the   many 
uses  of  prayer  is,  that,  b\  the  habit  of  breath- 
ing  out   our  inmost   thoughts  of  God,   the 


ually  wandering  from  the  point  to  which  slie 
promised  to  confine  herself^when  she  set  out; 
is  ever  roaming  from  the  sjxjt  to  which  her 
powerless  possessor  had  threatened  to  pin 
her  down.  We  retire  with  a  resolution  to 
reflect :  Reason  has  no  sooner  marshalled  her 
forces,  than  this  uuilisciplined  run-away  es- 


sense  of  his  being,  the  consciousness  of  his  |  capes  from  duty,  one  straggler  after  another 


presence,  the  idea  that  his  iiure  eye  is  imme 
diately  upon  us,  imparts  a  temporary  purity 
to  the  soul,  which  it  vainly  aims  to  maintain 
in  an  equal  degree  in  its  intercourse  with 
mankind.  The  beatitude  of  the  promised 
vision  of  God  is  more  immediately  annexed 
to  this  grace  ;  and  it  is  elsewhere  Rai(i,  "  that 
every  one  who  hath  this  hope,  purifieth  him- 
self, as  He  is  puie.'  The  holy  felicity  of 
the  creature  is  thus  made  to  depend  on  its  as- 
similation with  the  Creator  There  is  a 
beautiful  intimation  of  the  purity  of  God  in 
the  order  of  construction  in  the  prayer 
taught  by  our  vSaviour.  We  pray  that  hh 
name  may  he  halhnofd^  that  is,  that  our 
hearts,  and  the  hearts  of  all  men,  may  hon-  \ 
our  his  holy  name;  may  be  deeply  impress- 
ed with  a  sense  of  his  purity  and  holiness, 
before  we  proceed  to  the  subsequent  peti- 
tions. We  thus  invest  our  minds  with  this 
preparatory  sentiment  in  order  to  sanctify 
what  we  are  about  to  implore.  Tn  addition 
to  the  necessity  of  stated  prayer  for  the  pro- 
motion of  punty,  it  may  be  ooaervf^d,  that  if, 
by  habitual  devotion,  we  bend  our  thoughts 
int.o  that  course,  they  will  in  time  almost 
vohmtarilv  pursue  it.  The  good  effect  of 
prayer  will,  on  our  return  to  society,  be 
much  increased  by  the  practice  of  occasion- 
ally darting  up  to  heaven,  a  short  ejaculation, 
a  laudatory  sentence,  or  some  brief  sponta* 


joins  the  enemy,  or  brings  home  some  foreign 
impertinence.  While  we  meant  to  indulge 
only  a  harmless  refl(?ction,  we  are  brought 
under  subjection  to  a  whole  series  of  reveries 
of  different  characters  and  opposite  descrip- 
tions. Fresh  trains  obliterate  our  first  spec- 
ulations, till  the  spirit  sinks  into  a  sort  otde- 
liquium.  We  have  nothing  for  it,  but  reso- 
lutely to  resist  the  enfeebling  despot.  Let 
us  stir  up  some  counteracting  force  :  let  us 
fly  to  some  active  employment  which  shall 
break  the  charm,  and  dissolve  the  pleasant 
thraldom.  No  matter  what,  so  it  be  innocent 
and  opposite.  We  shall  not  cure  ourselves 
by  the  sturdiest  resolution  not  to  do  this 
thing  which  is  complained  of,  unless  we  com- 
pel ourselves  to  do  something  else.  Coura- 
geous exertion  is  the  onlv  conqueror  of  irres- 
olution :  vigorous  action  the  only  supplanter 
of  idle  speculation. 

Habits  are  not  arbitrary  systems  and  pre- 
determined schemes.  They  are  not  always 
laid  down  deliberately  as  plans  to  be  pursuadi 
but  steal  upon  us  insensibly  ;  insinuate  than* 
selves  into  a  train  of  successive  repetiti<MM» 
till  we  find  ourselves  in  bondage  to  theiBi 
before  we  are  aware  they  have  gotten  any 
fast  hold  over  us.  But  if'^  rooted  oad  habit! 
are  of  such  difficult  extirpation,  that,  as  «• 
have  alreadv  observed,  they  not  only  destroy 
the  peace  of  him  who  cootiDaet  them,  bat 
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embitter  the  rery  penitence  of  him  who  has  habits.'    The  more  we  attend  to  them,  the 
forsaken   them,  there  is  ii  rl:i«s  of  hcinG:^  >n   more  iii<itirH'tly  wo  •-li-all  (  crrojvr  those  which 
whom  they   are  not   yet   iiiv<M«.»rntc.      If  I    are  ricrlit,   and  th«»  more  dcxUMity  wo  >hall 
could  8|H^ak  wi'.li  tho  tongues  of  moii  r»n(l  of  acquire  in  r«tabli».!iiri!j  ilicm      In  settinp  onl 
angels,  never  could  they  bi.^  ompl'iytsi   to  a  in  our  fioral  «*ourso.  wo  c'c»n  ma kt' little  pro- 
more  important  purpose,  tlian    Hire   rr""rnt-  gre**-*.  unless  we  smfcr  ourselves  to  be  jov- 
io^  to  my  youthful   rcadcrM  tlio  ble^-^i'dne-s  erncfi  by  certain  rules  ;  but  when  the  rules 
of  aFrnding-'sucli  hahiltiiow,  as  nuiy  take  a  arc  once  worked  into  habits,  they  in  a  man- 
whole  life  to  unlearn.  ncr  jrovern  ns.     Up  lo<e  the  sen-e  of  that  re- 
O  you  to  whom  <»|)enin:  life  is  fre-h,  and  ^trainiriGf  power  whieli  w.isat  ft rbt  unpleasant 
g;ayi  aud  tempting !   you  who  have  \el  \onr  thouirh  *>elf-»mposrd.      To  ilin'^irale  this   by 
path  to  choose,   who-e  hearts  are  iuj:*-' rmou'*,  an  m^itance  : — The  ace<»mpli?<hed  orator  n 
and  whose  manners  amiable,    in  wliDtn,  if  not    fettered   hy    recurrinc:   to   the   laws   oC 
wrong  propcn<.iiies  di'-covor  tlieni'-elve*!,  yet   tlie  !TTamma»'inn.   nnr  tli'w^nons  of  the  din - 
eriMiahits  are   not  sul)-»tantiall}    fnnuefj       ie''ti<*i:ifi.  tli'nrv-'i  it  r. -.t*-   l.'\  'jeing;  l»:ib;ttialiy 
could  you  be  made  SI >n«>i bio,  at  a  Ie»-s  oo».tl*    I'-ninod   in    their   ri-^  e^tivo  si;ho«ils.  thai  i.o 
priccthaoyourown o\p<fnotirc,  thut  »li(»iir.li.  ueqnirod  both  his  riee«!ruo\  and    arrfumont. 
tbrough  the  mercy  of  (iai,  the  li»iiir  orrtri:^  Yet,  while  lio  is  ';pr;ikiriGf.  i"  never  occurs  to 
heart  may  hereafter  h«'  bmuprijt  to  abb.or  it"  him.  lh:it  there  ure  ^iir^x  thi"p:^  in  the  worKl 
own  sin,  yet  theonre  initiated  miii'l  can  nev-  a^  Grrnnrnnr  or  leiric.     Tlie  rules  are  become 
er  bemaile  to  nnknoMT  its  knowledsfi'   nor  to  hahi  *»,  thov   h:\vi*  au'-wcrcil    tiu-ir  end,  aud 
I20think  its  thouj^hts:  can  never  he  brouirht  are  di-mi^^M-d. 

l9  separate  those  combinations  which  it  «m';c       If  we  C'>n«ider  the  'orco  of  ha  nit  on  amnce- 
too  fondly  chcrisl  I  cd  :     how  r  u<'li  fiitur*'  re-   mrrit'i:  «:t^ite'l  «!iv«T"«i'>!»-.  ejil!»'e  ih  m<ire  by 
ppet.  bow  much  inourablo  sorrow  Til iirht  \(»u   th*    c»i-tom  of  tnnki:!^'  "i^  feel   the  want  ot* 
spare  yourselves  !     If  you  would  but  reth^et   then,  tl-MM   ti>    anv  •■,»-.it!'.'i«    ple.«ure   they 
toat  tbouvh    in  respeet  of  the  pa-^t,  m)U  may   a'T^rd.     Ify  li.-injj  !i:re->:ui'tlv  pursued,  they 
become  inwanlly  penitent.    \ou  crvnnot  be-   dirnini«ih  in    th^^ir   power  of  ih'i.jrhtiir^ ;  yet 
come  as  you  now  are,  out«:irill\  innocent,  sue-i  i«  the  pln-tu?  power  of  I^iImi    and  seeh 
iihi  that  no  repentance  cari  restore  UMir  pre-    th.e  \ieldi.!T -u^^'t-ni'-iMirorr  ir.ind.^.  tli.it  they 
aenilappy  i^jnoranct^  of  pr<»cti.=>ed  evi!, — you    beo'iiiie  arbitrarv   w:»n's.   absolute  article**, 
wooli  then   ktep  elenr  of  a  hoirln're  fro-n    r.f\  o'luxor*. .  bu*  no'T-siiy.     J'-tianp^c  I  that 
^•^kyou  perdeive  the  older  and  the  wi^er   what  i«;  en;o-.  cd  wiriioul    pleasure  cannot  bo 
do  not,    because   they    cannot,  commonly   disctintinuo  I  uiih.>ut  pain  I     The  very  hour 
ATQiKipate  themselves.  when,  tho  pl-'ce  where,  the  sip^ht  of  those  with 

But  Bupposinjr  a  younpf  man  i?  so  I'ar^py  a-  whom  tl  ev  hnve  been  n^rtakeii,  present  as- 
lo  e%apcthe  gros-sser  corruptums,  yet.  if  he   «oeiatiiins  which  w"  fetd   a    kind  of  difiiciMty 
ija?eatumto  wit  and  ridicule,  he  sh^:!!  b^-   an  I  un^a-^iu'^'-'- in '<e!iarntine'.     Wearenartly 
fia»alarly  on    his  e^uard  ajjain-t    the    false   cheat ^d    into   this   irna^rinary    ncce'-sitv,   by 
credit  which  ludicrous  associations  v.ili  ob-' K*«ei!»2r  t'le  enT'^rne^'S  wtb.  which  others  pur- 
fain  for  him  in  certain  societies.      An  iin^eli     «Me  thorn.     Y^  t   if  it  were  not  an   artil'ici;«l 
cate  but  pointed  iest,  a  combination  of  '^om:*   nec'"^*iiv.  a  w;ipi  n.it  ari*-incr  from   thecon- 
^pht  thouc^ht    ivitli  some  ^^crijuu  nl  exrrr-,-'  'Mtution  o'^n'ir  lialure,  tho-^e  r/ould  beunhap- 
sion,  a  parody  \vhich  make*  a  serious  thMi;^  r>v  who  are  dfvixed  of  thom.  or  rather,  who 
ridiculous,  or  a  sob'T  one  absurd.— the*"'  ate  never  oni'.ived  them.     There  is  n  respectable 
jmtruments  by  no  m'-an-*  h;irnile*;s,  not  onl*.  ,  »>'oeietv  of  C't-ri- t'r>'i«  a»noncr  us  wbocarrv  tho 

■    ■  *  I  "  " 

to  him  who  handle*-  tin  in,  but  also  in  th»'  re-triction  of  liver^ions  to  the  widest  exti'nt. 
bands  of  subalternK  and  cop\  isu.  w)io.  havinrr.  Yet  amouT  t'e  number  of  nmiablc,  virtuous, 
perhaps,  no  f.iculty  but  memorv  and  •^eldon-  :»nd  well  in«=trn  ted  y.iuva:  Quakers,  whom  1 
■sioi^  memory  but  for  m  chiel',  retain  willi  Inve  known.  I  b;ne  plv.avs  found  thoin  as 
joj,  and  circulate  from  vanity,  what  was  at '  cheerful  arid  rs  hn')nv  as  other  people.  Their 
fint  ottered  with  mere  random  thou srhi I e«.s-  eheerrnlr'.re-  \v:\<  n«Thaps  more  intellectual 
MM.  Profane  dunces  arc  the  bu'-y  cr!ioes|  thnn  mi-♦^  "ul :  but  th'ir  happiness  n»iver  ap- 
of  the  loose  wit  of  others  With  little  t:denf  i  p^anpd  *n  b"  iin»>o.led  bv  complaints  at  the 
lorori^oal  mischief,  but  devoting:  that  little'  'M-ivation  of  plen«ure'<  to  whicdi  habit  had  n(»t 
Id  the  worst  purposes,  they  pick  up  a  kind  o!"  en^^lavel  tli'^iii — »  habit  v/hich,  when  carricil 
Kterary  livelihood  on  the  «*tra-  sarcasms  and  j  too  far,  destrovs  the  verv  end  of  pleasure, 
ibptive  bon  mots  of  others,  and  are  maintain- !  that  of  invi^oratinc:  the  mind  by  relaxinp^  it. 
ed  OD  what  the  witty  throw  awav.  If  even  Tl  i**  a  pmof  tha'  the  Apostle  considered 
in  die  first  instance  there  were  nothinprwronsr  conversion  in  general  a  0:i*adual  transforma* 
the  thinr  itself,  there  is  mischief  in  theition,  when  he  spoke  of  the  renewing  of  the 


eonoesion.  Whatever  serves  to  append  a 
li^t  thought  to  a  serious  one,  is  un^^a^e : 
both  have,  by  frequent  citation,  been  so  ac 
eottomed  to  appear  tog-ether,  that  when,  in  a 
helter  frame  of  mind,  the  good  one  is  called 
vp,  the  corrupt  associate  never  fails  to  pre- 
■eat  itself  unbidden,  and,  like  PharaohN 
hlaatfil  corn,  devours  the  wholesome  ear. 

*  Man,*  says  one  of  the  most  sagacious  ob- 
Mnren  of  man.  Dr.  Paley  '  is  a  bundle  of 


inivard  man  //■!»/  hy  dnt/  ;  this  seems  to  mti- 
matethat  cfod  habits,  under  the  influence  ol' 
the  S?)int  of  frod,  are  continuallv  advancing 
the  growth  of  the  Christian,  and  conducting 
him  to  that  maturity  which  is  his  consum- 
mation and  rewanl.  The  grace  of  renent- 
ance,  like  every  other,  must  be  established 
by  habit.  Repentance  is  not  completed  by 
asingle  act,  it  must  be  incorporated  into  our 
mind,  till  it  become  a  fixed  state,  arising 


r^i 
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from  a  continual  sense  of  oar  need  of  it.^ 
F6rgive  ut  our  trespastes  would  never  have 
been  enjoined  as  a  daily  petition,  if  dailj  re- 
pentance had  not  been  necessary  for  daily 
sins.    The  gjand  work  of  repentance,  in- 


to restrain.  Perhaps  on  our  not  resisting; 
the  very  next  temptation,  will  depend  the  fu- 
ture Colour  of  our  life— the  very  possibility 
of  future  resistance.  That  which  is  now  in 
our  power,  may,   by  repeated   rejection,  be 


deed,  accompanies  the  change  of  heart ;  but  {judicially    placed    beyond  it.     Infirmity  of 
that  which  is  purified  will  not,  in  this  state  of  j  purpose    produces      perpetual     relapses. — 


imperfection,   necessarily    remam    pure. — 
Wnile  we  are  liable  to  sin,  we  must  be  ha 
bitually  penitent. 

A  man  may  give  evidence  of  his  possess- 
ing* many  amiable  qualities,  without  our  be- 
in^  able  to  say,  therefore,  he  is  a  good  man. 
llis  virtues  may  be  constitutional,  their  mo- 


Temptation  str<>ngthens  as  resistance  weak- 
ens. We  create,  by  criminal  indulgences, 
an  imbecility  in  the  will,  and  then  plead  the 
weakness,  not  which  we  found,  but  made.— 
Half  measures  produce  more  pain  and  no 
success  '^^^y  are  compounded  of  desire 
and  regret,  of  appetite  and  fear,  of  indul- 


tircs  may  be  worldly.  But  when  he  exhib-  gence  and  remorse.  While  we  are  balan- 
its  clear  and  convincing  evidence,  that  he  cing,  conditioning,  temporizing,  negotiating 
has  subdued  all  his  inveterate  bad  habits, ;  with  conscience,  we  might  be  singing  Te 
weeded  out  rooted  evil  propensities  ;  when  '  Deum  for  the  victorv. 

the  miser  is  grown  largely  liberal,  the  pas-  What  force  we  take  from  the  will  by  eve- 
sionate  b€»come  meek,  the  calumniator  char-  ry  repetition,  we  give  to  the  habit.  A  faint 
itable,  the  malignant  kind  ;  when  every  bad  endeavour  ends  in  a  sure  defeat.  Tempta- 
habit  is  not  only  eradicated,  but  succeeded  tion  becoming  more   importunate,  if  its  in- 


by  its  opposite  quality,  we   would   conclude 
that  such  a  change  could  only  be  effected 
by  power  from  on  higli,  we  would  not  scru 
pie  to  call  that  man   religious.     But,  above 
all,  there  must  be  a  change  wrought  in  the 


cursions  are  not  resisted,  if  its  attacks  arc 
not  repelled,  the  habit  will  get  final  posses- 
sion of  the  mind  ;  encouragement  will  in- 
vite repetition  ;  where  it  has  been  once  en- 
tertained, it  will  find  a  readv  wav  ;  where  it 


secret  course  of  our  thoughts  ;  without  this :  has  been  received  wi'h  familiarity,  expulsion 
interior  improvement,  the  abandonment  of  will  soon  become  difficult,  and  afterwards 
any  wrong  practice  is  no  proof  of  an  eflect- 1  impossible.  The  Holy  Spirit,  whose  aid 
iial  alteration  This,  indeed,  we  cannot  |  perhaps  we  have  faintly  invoked,  and  firmly 
make  a  rule  by  which  to  judge  others,  but  it :  rejected,  is  withdrawn.  But  if  we  are  sin- 
is  an  infallible  one  by  which  to  judge  our-  •  cere  in  the  invocation,  wc  shall  be  firm  in 


selves.  Certain  faults  are  the  eflect  of  cer- 
tain temptations,  rather  than  of  that  com- 
mon depravity  natural  to  all.  But  a  general 
rectification  of  thought,  a  sensible  revolution 
in  the  secret  desires  and  imaginations  of  the 
heart,  is  perhaps  the  least  equivocal  of  all 
the  changes  effected  in   us.      This  is  not 


the  resistance  ;  if  wc  are  fervent  in  the 
resolution,  we  shall  be  triumphant  in  the 
conflict. 

What  we  have  insisted  on  is  the  more  im- 
portant, because  all  progressive  goodness 
consists  in  habits  ;  and  virtuous  habits,  be- 
gun and  carried  on  here  with  increasing  im- 


merely  the  cure  of  a  particular  di<«case,  but ;  provement  and  multiplied  energies,  are  sus- 


the  infusion  of  a  sound  principle  of  life  and 
health,  the  general  feeling  of  a  renovated  na- 
ture, the  evidence  of  a  new  state  of  consti- 
tution. 


ceptible  of  eternal  proficiency.  When  we 
are  assured  that  the  effect  of  habits  will  not 
cease  with  life,  but  be  carried  into  eternity, 
it  gives  such  an  enlargement  to  the  ideas. 


Candid  Christians,  however,  who  know   such  an  expansion  to  the  soul,  that  it  seems 
experimentally  the  power  of  habit,  who  are  j  as  if  ever?  hour  were  lost  in  which  we  are 


aware  of  the  remainders  of  evil  in  the  best 
men,  will  not  rashly  pronounce  that  he,  who, 
while  he  is  struggling  with  some  long  cher- 
ished corruption,  falls  into  an  occasional 
aberration  from  the  path  he  is  endeavouring 
to  follow,  is  therefore  not  religious. 

If  our  bad  habits  have  arisen  from  dan- 
gerous associations,  we  must  dissolve  the  in- 
tercourse, if  we  would  obviate  the  danger 
Good  impressions  may  have  been  made  on 
the  heart,  yet  the  indulged  thought,  and  es- 
pecially the  allowed  sight  of  that  object 
which  once  melted  down  our  better  resolu- 
tions, may  melt  them  again.  If  wc  would 
conquer  an  invading  enemy,  we  must  not 


not  beginning  or  improving  some  virtuous 
habit. 

As  we  were  originally  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  so  shall  we,  by  the  renovation  of  our 
minds,  of  which  our  improved  habits  is  the 
best  test,  be  restored,  in  an  enlargement  of 
our  moral  powers,  to  a  nearer  resemblance 
of  Him.  Were  it  not  that  there  is  a  partici- 
pation, in  all  rational  minds,  of  the  same 
qualities  in  kind,  though  infinitely  different 
in  degree,  the  perfections  of  God  would  not 
so  repeatedly  be  held  out  in  Scripture  as  ob- 
jects of  our  imitation.  It  would  liavo  been 
absurd  to  have  said,  *  as  he  that  hath  called 
vou  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy.'    ^  Be  ye  holy,  for 


only  fight  him  in  the  field,  but  cut  off  his  •  t  am  holy,'  would  not  have  been  a  rettsona-- 
provisions.     It  may  be  difficult,  but  nothing  '*  '    --t— -  l-i;  :i        -.^  u-j 

should  repel  the  em>rt  but  what  is  impossible. 
Now  in  this  there  is  no  impossibility,  be- 
cause the  thing  not  being  placed  out  of  our 
reach,  there  needs  only  tne  concurrence  of 


ble  command,  unless  holiness  and  purity  had 
been  one  common  moral  quality  of  the  na- 
ture, though  unspeakablv  distant  in  the  pro* 
portion  between  that  perfect  Being  from 
whom  whatever  is  good  is  derived,  and  the 


the  will  If  we  humour  this  wayward  will,  imperfect  creature  who  derives  it.  Surely 
it  is  at  our  peril.  What  we  persist  in  indul- 1  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  though  we  can 
ging,  we  shall  every  day  find  more  difficult  [only  attain  that  low  measure,  of  which  our 
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weak  ftnd  sinfal  natare  is  capable,  jet  still  to  der  present  consideration,  would  choose  the 
aim  at  imitating  those  perfections,  is  a  desire  creed,  from  a  notion  that  its  mere  adoption 
natural  to  the  renewed  heart :  and  it  may  would  go  near  to  cjconerate  them  from  per- 
be  considered  as  a  sjmptom  that  no  such  •  sonal  obedience  The  others  intend  to  earn 
renovation  has  taken  place,  when  no  such  i  heaven  by  their  defective  works :  these, 
desire  is  felt.  j  overlooking^  the  nocesiiity  of  holiness,  flatter 

How  could  we  attempt  to  trace  the  per- 1  themselves,  when  the>  think  at  all,  with  the 
fcctions  of  the  divine  nature,  if  he  had  not  <  cheap  salvation  of  a  mental  absent.  We  all 
stamped  on  our  mmd  some  idea  of  those  per- 1  desire  to  be  finally  saved.  Tlierc  is  but  one 
foctioQS  ?  We  may  brin^  these  notions  prac-  -,  opinion  about  the' end ;  we  only  differ  about 
tically  home  to  our  own  bosoms,  nnsscssing'.  the  means.  Many  fly  to  the  merits  of  the 
24  « e'do«  not  only  natural  ideas  ut  the  divine  ,  Redeemer  to  obtain  iiappiness  for  themselves 
rectitude,  but  having^  tliese  notions  highly  hereafter,  who  dn  not  desire  liib  spirit  to  g^ov- 
rectified,  and  confirmed  by  the  Scripture  ]  ern  their  lives  now,  thoun^b  he  has  so  repeat- 
representation  of  God  ;  if,  instead  uf  adopt-  edly  declared,  that  he  will  not  save  us  with- 
in^ abstract  reason  for  a  rule  of  jndf^in^,  out  rennvaiinj^  us.  To  suppuse  that  %ve  shall 
which  is  often  too  unsubstantial  forour^rasp,  ■  |)ossess  hereafter  what  we  do  not  desire  here, 
vre  set  ourselves  to  consider  what  such  a  '  tiiat  we  shall  complete  tiir'n,  what  we  do  not 
perfect  Beinjor  is  likely  to  approve,  or  con-  tnink  of  beg-in iiing^  now,  is  uinon<:^  the  incou- 
dcmn,  in  human  conduct,  and  then,  com- i  sistencies  of  inHU\  who  pass  muster  under  the 
paring*  not  only  our  deductions,  but  our  prac-  '  generic  title  of  Thristians. 
lice.  xyitU  the'Go-ipel,  adopt  or  reject  what  The  contest  between  heaven  and  earth 
that  api>roves  or  condemns.  '  seems  to  he  reduced  to  one  point,  which  shall 

'  ])osscss  tlie  heart  of  man.     The  bent  of  our 

.  aiioctions  derides  on  the  ohje<;t  of  our  pur- 

CHAr.  XX.  ''^*^'*     VVlien  they  are   nn^htly  turned  by  his 

Powerful  liand,  Cio<J  has  the  predominance. 
^     ..  t  is  thepranddcsififnof  his  ivord,  of  hisspirit, 

Chritttianity,  •  of  all  hi«>  dispc-iisalionR,  whether  providential 

•      1        r  y,  '  or  s"pinlnal,   to  restore  us  to  himself,  to  re- 

Vr  E  have,  in  three  former  chapters,*  ven-  p„ver  the  heart  which  sin  has  efitranjred  from 
tnrcd  to  address  a  class  of  Christians  whose  ■  hi,n.  Where  these  instruments  fail,'  the  ori- 
\»T«are  deconius,  and  *^j»«"*c^/"a"^c»^  are  j  j^inal  bias  cjoverns,  and  the  world  has  the  en- 
is  esteemed  a  mark 
and  he  who  professed 
Dm  above  observes 
of  that  excellence  of  which  their  characters  j  ji^^t^  the  p'rudem  man  forcpcelh.''  Here  the 
are  susceptible.  ,.^      >  Bible  and  the  worlil  appear  at  first  si^ht  to  be 

We  presume  now  to  address  a  very  diff-er-  j  j^  ^jri^i  accordance  ;  but  they  differ  mate- 
nt  class  ;  persons  acknowledg:inff,  indeed, .  rjally,  both  as  to  the  distance  and  the  object 
the  great  truths  of  Christianiiy,  but  living :  ^^  j^eir  forecast.  How  prudentdo  we  reck- 
other  ID  the  neglect  of  the  principles  they  q^  ^^.^^  ^j^,,  ^ho  denies  himself  present  ex- 
profess,  or  in  practical  opposition  to  the  theo- ;  pcnses,  and  waves  present  enjovments,  that 
ry  they  maintam ;  yieldiniar  to  the  tyranny  of  _  ^^  may  more  elffc tnal I v  secure  to  himself 
pMsion  or  of  pleasure,  governed  b,  the  ap-  future  fortune!  We  observe  that  his  dis- 
petite  or  the  caprice  of  the  moment,  and  ,^reet  self-denial  will  be  amplv  rewarded  by 
goin^  on  in  a  careless  inattention  to  the  du- 1  ti,o  increasing  means  of  after-indulgence. 
tin  inculcated  by  an  authority  they  recop  ,  |3„i  jf  ^^js  ,ery  man  were  to  extend  his  views 
■ne.  The  lives  of  the  persons  previously  ^,ill  further,  and  look  for  the  remuneration 
coBwdered  are  commonly  better  than  their  of  his  abstinence,  not  to  a  future  day,  but  to 
profeMion,  the  lives  of  those  now  under  con-  a  future  life,  he  would  not  with  his  worldly 
lemplation  are  worse.     These  seem  to  liave   friends,  advance  his  character  for  wisdom. 


none  ^nlts,  the  other  more  prejudices.     The 


While  he  looks  to  a  distant  point  of  time  he 


IB  hope  that  the  latter  may  find  out  that  they 
mre  io  a  bad  one.  The  one  rest  in  their  per- 
Ibrtnances.  with  little  doubt  of  their  safetv  ; 
other,  with  a  blind  security,  rest  in  the 


others  are  satisfied  to  be  stationary  :  these :  jg  commended,  but  he  forfeits  the  commen- 

not  aware  that  they  are  retrograde.    The  j  ^^ijon,  if  he  overlooks  all  time,   and  defers 

are  in  a  far  better  state ;  but  there   the  fruition  of  his  hope,  till  time  shall  be  no 

more. 

It  is  indeed  this  partial  looking  forward, 

this  fixing  the  eye  on  some  point  of  aggran- 

,     -     I        ■      •      disement,  or  wealth,  or  some  other  aistinc- 

promises,  without  putting  themselves  in  the ,  tj^n^  ^i^jch  obstructs  our  view  of  the  final 

wwj  to  P'^"^    -^  V?®?".'. ,       .  r  i-i   .    •  prospect ;  or  it  is  the  excess  of  immediate 

rrtfa^whole  indivisible  scheme  of  Chnsti-  grratification,  the  delights  of  sense,  the  blan- 

uitf  eoold  be  split  into  two  portions,  and  dishments  of  the  world,  which  prevent  ns 

•ither  half  were  left  to  the  option  of  these  even  from  thinking  of  it.     While  the  sensual- 

ciavies ;  those  formerly  noticed  would  adopt  j^t  incloses  himself  in  a  narrow  circle,  be- 

th0  commandments  from  an  assurance  of  be-  ^,„nd  ^hi^h  his  eye  does  not  penetrate,  the 

sared  by  their  obeying  them ;  these  un-  cihristian,  like  the  mariner,  steers  his  course 

A.  1       .    r        1  not  by  his  sight   but  his  compass.     In  anr 

n  iiinnifv  wnv  i»nm«  ff'irtii  f'"»rt  nri>'*i»nl!;  are  i  ■        -ai-a  -ii  i        aI 

.  "  "  *  *•  1     J  I.  a     I  pifimi  nop  t  distress,  lU'ioed.  men  a'.mnst  ij?i*. 
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urally  fly  to  their  Maker.  It  is  rather  an 
impulse  thao  a  principle.  Tct  il  is  in  pros- 
perity, tliat  we  most  need  his  assistance. 
Success,  which  is  perhaps  mure  eminently 
tlie  hour  of  peiil,  is  more  rarely  the  liniir  uf 
prayer.  There  is  an  intuxicatiun  atlcndinj^ 
OD  prosperous  fortune,  especially  wliilu  it  is 
new,  which  diverts  the  spirits  from  cuiumu- 
nication  with  the  Father  of  spirits.  The 
slackening^  of  devotion  under  success  seems 
to  imply  a  conviction  (hat,  pros;)erity  bemg 
a  g'ld  of  God,  oui  prayers  have  been  heard  ; 
we  have  obtained  his  hlesriinjr,  and,  having* 
the  end  of  our  prayers  granted,  we  inscnsi- 
bl?  lessen  our  endeavours  to  please  Him 
whom  our  success  induces  us  to  believe  that 
we  hiive  already  pl</.i-c:d.  Thus,  havinj^ 
made  thinp^s  ev4Mi,  men  soem  to  si:t  out  on  a 
new  career  ;  th«iy  pl-in  new  iuduljireiu'cs,  ad- 
ditional projects  of  splendor,  or  ol'^ratiiJca 
tion  ;  they  a.ssiduuu<^iy  multifily  those  pleas- 
ant instances  of  ol>edii^nce  wiiich  the  poet  has 
flatterinjjly  told  us  wo  jrive  when  we  *  enjoy.' 
But  fh(?  object  of  en  joy  men  t  is  not  seldom  the 
instrument  of  dcstrucliun  Anacrcou  was 
choked  by  a  pnipi*- stone 

But,  if  prayer  to  the  Fountain  of  all  Good 
15  occasionally  otTercd  up  b\  the  noffligfont 
Chribtian,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  heard,  bo- 
cause  it  is  not  his  own  prayer.  We  do  not 
mean,  because  it  is  the  com[)osition  of  anoth- 
er ;  that,  as  it  does  not  lessen  its  value,  does 
uot  obstruct  its  accept ance.  If  tho  feplinjSj's 
go  aloTt;]^  with  the  petitions,  they  will  be 
heard  ;  if  the  affections  are  bound  up  with 
the  wonls,  they  will  be  accented.  It  is  not 
because  they  ai-e  forms,  but  because  the  lit- 
tle interefct  taken  in  them,  renders  them  mere 
forms.  It  is  not  because  they  are  pre-com- 
pused,  but  becau<<e  they  are  used  with  con- 
straint— are  repetitions,  not  effusions.  It  is 
iisin^  them  without  that  condition  of  mind, 
without  that  cordial  voluntary'  approach  to 
the  diviue  presence,  to  which  is  annexed  the 
gracious  promise  of  beinf?  in  no- wise,  cast 
out :  of  that  state  of  mind  which  David  su^- 
ffcsted  when  he  said,  *  My  heart  (not  my  lips) 
fiath  talked  of  Thee  :'  when,  in  answer  to 
the  command,  *  Seek  ye  my  face,'  warm  and 
instant  from  the  heart  he  fervently  replied, 
*  Thy  face.  Lord,  will  I  seek.' 

If  it  be  objected,  that  w«-  can  no  more  pray 
up  to  scriptural  expressions  than  we  can  live 
up  to  scriptural  injunctions,  does  not  the  one, 
equally  with  the  other,  indicate  the  high  as- 
piring nature  of  religion  ?  Does  it  not  re- 
mind us,  that  our  aims  must  be  alwavs  more 
lofty  than  the  possibility  of  our  attainments  ; 
that  if  the  one  be  hitherto  low  and  earthly, 
the  other  must  be  high  and  heavenly  ;  boun- 
ded hv  no  limits,  restrained  by  no  measures, 
but  improvincT  with  our  moral  improvement, 
strengthen i nor  with  our  spiritual  strength  ? 

You  do  not  deny  that  *  the  Gos»)el  is  the 
power  of  Got]  unto  salvation.'  because  it  is 
asserted  bv  an  authority  you  respect.  But 
to  whom  is  it  such  a  power  .''  You  reply  from 
your  memory,  '  To  all  them  that  believe.' 
bat  of  what  use  is  a  belief  that  is  obviouslv 
unioflucntial  ?  You  are  unconsciously  faU- 
ing  into  the  very  error  of  the  fanatic  whom 


you  so  justly  condemn.  Like  bim,  vou  val- 
ue yourself  upon  vour  full  assent  to  uiotrutU 
of  C hristianity .  V ou  go  beyond  him,  for  you 
profess  to  have  reason  as  well  as  faith  on  your 
side.  But  is  not  that  an  irrational  faith 
ivhich  prore>ses  to  believe,  that  a  principle  is 
pniduc:ive  of  salvation,  and  yet  to  rest  con- 
tented while  you  are  not  governed  by  that 
principle  ?  Vou  bring  youi  reason  and  your 
will  iuto  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life ; 
the  one  impels,  and  the  other  guides,  in  al- 
most all  concerns  except  that  one  grand  con- 
cv^rn,  where  the  impuUe  and  the  g^dance 
are  incomparably  the  most  important.  You 
allow,  inueed,  m  a  general  way,  that  the 
thoughts  and  pursuits  of  religion  are  the  most 
worthy  of  attention,  and  then  act  as  if  you 
hold  no  such  opinion,  made  no  such  avowal. 

It  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  union  of 
justice  and  mercy  in  God,  that  in  the  very 
art  of  making  sin  the  marketl  object  of  his 
dipleisurc,  he  makes  the  penitent  offender 
the  chosen  objiK:t  of  his  compassion.  But 
revelation  ^vill  afford  no  shelter  to  those  who 
screen  themselves  under  its  promises,  while 
tl]0\  live  in  op|>osition  to  its  laws;  to  those 
who  desire  to  retain  their  vices,  without  re- 
linquishing their  hopes;  who  take  refuge  ia 
the  very  mercy  tliey  are  abusing  ;  who  think 
they  exult  the  efficacy  of  grace,  by  believing 
it  will  cancel,  not  only  all  the  sins  tUcy  have 
committed,  but  all  tliey  intend  to  commit. 
The  truth  is,  if  they  really  believe  God,  it  is 
only  when  he  promises.  But  shall  he  not 
also  be  believed  when  he  threatens,  or  shall 
we  desire  him  to  abrogate  half  his  word,  that 
while  we  are  violating  one  part,  the  other 
may  confirm  our  security  ?  Is  not  this  sub- 
terfuge as  much  an  aVidication  of  common 
sense,  as  a  contempt  of  divine  justice? 

Unhallowed  passions  too  frequently  enlist 
both  wit  and  argument  into  their  servk^,  the 
one  laughs  at  their  excesses,  the  other  reasoDs 
them  away-  Wit  is  no  longer  employed  in 
her  rightful  office,  to  decorate  virtue,  out  to 
ridicule  her.  Reason  is  no  longer  called  in 
to  control  appetite,  but  to  plead  for  it.  In- 
dulgence confirms  its  dominion.  As  the  em- 
pire of  sense  is  fortified,  that  of  reason  de- 
clines. Even  God  is  audaciousl}[,  thoQgb, 
perhaps,  gavly  arraigned,  for  having  mnde 
corrupt  incfi nations  natural,  and  then  pun- 
ishing their  indulgence ;  as  if  he  bad  not 
fiven  reason  to  restrain,  as  if  he  bad  not 
estowed  religion  to  control  them. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  to  assent 
to  the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  even  to  ap- 
prove an!  recommend  it,  without  real/y  be- 
lieving it ;  for  the  test  of  belief  is  to  make  it 
the  rule  of  judging  ourselves,  and  endeavour-    | 
ing  to  act  as  if  we  expected  to  be  judg^  by    * 
it.     The  christian  doctrines  will  alwajrs  pro-    ! 
duce  christian  affections  and  dispositions  in 
the  mind,  in  the  proportion  in  which  tbej  are    |' 
understood,  in  the  degree  in  which  thej  are    [. 
cordially  embraced.     The  temper  and  con- 
duct of  the  Christian  is  a  faithful  reflection  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  the  im- 
provement of  his  life  is  the  only  evidence  of 
his  having  received  its  truths  into  his  heart. 

Of  all  the  ingreJient^  of  which  our  iotel- 
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linn^  root  which  accounts  for  all  the  deform- 
itiei  in  the  mind,  all  the  anomalies  in  the 
diaracter  of  man.  Disguise  it  as  we  will — 
wad  we  confine  not  the  cfaar^  to  the  profli- 
pte,  or  even  to  the  negligent — it  is  unprac- 


lecCoal  and  spiritnal  character  is  compound- 1  miracle  which  neither  the  Old  nor  the  New 
ed,  that  is  the  most  doubtful,  the  most  un-  Testament  has  either  recorded  or  predicted^ 
fiked,  and  the  most  easily  shaken,  which  is  in  You  would  do  well  then,  besides  lookiofp 
Teality  the  basis  of  all  our  other  principles,  back  to  the  oracles  of  truth,  to  inquire  of 
»  well  as  the  foundation  of  all  our  future  |  your  authorized  iiisfnictors,  if  there  has  becm 
-we  mean  faith.     It  is  the  want  of  this  I  any  change  eliectcd  in  the  requirements  of 

Christianity,  any  deductions  made  m  its  de- 
mands, any  facilities  introduced  into  it» 
scheme,  any  revelation  by  which  tlie  old  im- 
pediments have  been  removed,  and  a  shorter 
cut  to  heaven  cleared  out  ?  Consult  some 
ficalbelief  which  so  sadTy  depresses  our  nioral  j  real  Christians  of  your  acquaintance;  in* 
Handard.  |  quire  if  they^  despisin^^  and  forsaking  the  gofti 

Tetthe  negligent  in  practice  are  not  sel-  j  old  way,  found  repentance,  pardon,  holiness, 
domeonfident  in  the  profession  of  their  ftiith.  i  victory  over  the  world,  and  acceptance  with 
Asthey  are  ootoften  troubled  with  any  doubt  i  God,  so  blight,  so  ranid,  yet  so  certain  a 
of  themselves,  of  course  they  institute  no  >  thing  P  Ask  if  they  oecame  Christians  by 
veiydeep  inquiry  whether  they  do  sincerciv  tchauce  or  by  inheritance,  if  they  were  *re- 
behere  oie  promises  of  ChristiAoity.  Buf,  I  newed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds'  by  the 
howeTer  frivolous  ihey  may  deem  the  scruti- 1  mere  form  of  baptism  ?  Inquire  if  their  en- 
ay,  it  was  once  thought  to  be  a  matter  wor- 1  trance  into  a  religious  life  cost  them  no  sacri- 
tby  of  a  serious  inquiry  among  Christians,   fice,  if  their  attainments  were  accidental,  if 


inquiry  among 

whether  their  hopes  were  w**ll-founded.  Bet 

ler  men  than  many  who  now  reckon  them- 

lelra  good,  entertained  doubts  of  their  own 

Mate,  aad  could  not  rest  till  they  came  to 

nn^Dg  like  decision  on  this  momentous 

^■citioB.    Is  then  that  sober  inquiry,  which 

vai  io  them  the  truest  mark  of  prudeuce, 

BOW  Id  be  treated  as  a  needless  scrupulosity, 

if  Mtttan  evidence  of  an  nnsounu  mind  ? 

An  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  on  which 

Iter  Wrtowcd  so  much  thought  and  labour 

BawMhy  of  yours  ?    Is  that  which  was  to 

(ben  10  serious  a  concern  as  to  demand  a 

coafanation  of  their  best  faculties  and  their 

noit  fervent  endeavours,  become  so  easy  as 

to  be  comprehended  at  a  glance,  and  adopted 


they  maintained  the  ground  once  grained 
without  effort,  if  they  improved  it  without 
prayer,  if  they  were  established  in  it  without 
divine  assistance  ? 

The  truth  is,  the  persons  in  question  either 
do  not  think  the  defect  of  faith  a  fundamen- 
tal error,  or  they  suppose  they  believe  when 
they  do  not.  When  this  last  is  the  case,  they 
rest  satisfied  in  their  mistake  ;  for  people  do 
not  seek  to  extricate  themselves  from  a  doubt 
in  which  they  do  not  feel  entangled.  It  is, 
however,  practical  unbelief  which  quenches 
the  vital  Hanie  of  virtue. 

Unbelief  is  not,  as  you  are  too  ready  to  sop- 
pose,  merely  one  among  the  many  evils  of 
the  heart,  but  it  is  the  root  and  principle  of 


n  a  Doment  ?  Are  the  difficulties,  which  |  them  all.  That  faith  is  the  foundation  of 
eort  (hem  so  much  reflection,  prayer,  and  i  virtue  is  implied  to  have  been  clearly  uoder- 
xlf-denia],  miraculously  removed,  and  made  >  stood  by  the  Apostle  when  he  speaks  of  *  the 
■MMith  for  yon  .'    Are  things  so  altered,  that '  obedience  of  faith.' 

wlifle  they  worked  out  their  salvation  with  |  How  hotly  do  we  resent  it,  if  otir  veracity 
feir  and  trembling,  you  are  secure  of  an  j  is  suspected !  How  indignantly  do  our 
My,  indolent,  almost  unsolicited  salvation  ?  I  hearts  rise,  if  our  fellow-creatures  do  not 
Are  corrupt  human  nature  and  the  requisi-  j  believe  our  word  on  occasions  the  most  triv- 
lioos  of  the  Gospel  now  so  suddenly  accom- 1  ial !  Yet  we  do  not  tremble  at  the  idea  of 
■odated  to  each  other?  Are  sin  and  safety  j  not  believing  the  word  of  Omnipotence :  yet 
|fswo  io  congruous  ?  Is  it  become  so  natu-  j  do  his  promises  excite  no  ardent  desires  in 
nl  to  fallen  creatures  to  be  reconciled  to ;  our  hearts  after  the  blessings  they  reveal. — 


God  and  goodness,  without  that  long  and  se 
riou  process  which  was  once  thought  so  in- 
iiipeoaable  to  its  accomplishment  ?  Is  that 
iperindnced  principle  which  the  most  acute 
■tfkm  io  the  world  accounted  *  foolishness,' 
wmd  tbe  most  perverse  people  a  *  stnmbling- 
Uock«'  become  to  you  so  easy  of  apprelien- 
■QO,  ao  aoceacible  to  your  reacti,  so  facilitated 
to  your  cormptions,  so  certain  of  attainment, 
80  to  raperaede  tbe  labour  of  examination,  as 
to' 


And  could  this  pof»ibly  be  the  case,  if  we 
confidently  credited  the  truth  of  the  prom- 
ises ? 

If  men  only  suspect  there  is  some  new 
road  which  may  lead  to  fame  or  fortune,  or 
any  desirable  acquisition,  how  sedulous  are 
they  in  their  inquiries  afler  it,  how  anzioui 
to  ascertain  its  probability,  how  zealous  to 
turn  the  information   to  'their  profit !    But 


when  this  grand  concern  is  in  question,  so 
be  acquired  without  the  trouble  of  pur-  j  far  from  investigating,  they  take  it  for  grant- 
t?    If  to  woti  the  end  is  made  sure,  with  !  cd,  they  assume,  not  only   that  the  thing  is 

--  •  ^      aB  1  A  a  A     aI  a     ^s  •        *  M     *  •«         •  #•  ^- 


after  ignorance  of  the  way,  and  a  gene-  true,  but  that  their  interest  in  it  is  safe.  It 
fal  newlect  of  the  means ;  if  you  find  that  scarcely  costs  tlicm  a  thought,  they  are  sel- 
path  clear  which  they  found  intricate  ;  if  you ;  dom  embarrassed  witli  a  doubt.     »So  far  from 


obtua,  without  seeking,  that  assurance,  by 
0ie  bare  promise  of  which  they  were  sup- 
ported ;  if  all  this  be  really  your  happy  case, 
tftDiiat  have  been  achieved'  by  some  power 
•wUcb  baa  not  been  before  revealed,  by  some 

var.  jr.  r 


roflecting  how  the  difHcuUies  which  lie  in  the 
way  may  be  removed,  they  do  not  inquire 
whether  they  exist,  mucli  less  what  they  are  ; 
and  with  those  who  would  point  them  out, 
they  evade  Iho  subicct  to  eave  the  trouble.— 


ilO-i 


THK  WORKS  OF  lUM^AH  MOAK. 


We  need  iouk  uu  I'urLher  for  the  solation  of 
our  indifierence  than  that  we  do  Qot  earnest- . 
ly  desire  the  promised  felicity  because  of  oar 
practical  incredulity. 

If  an  intelligent  Chinese  had  been  made 
acquainted  frith  the  high  pririieges  and  sub- 
lime hopes  of  a  Christian-— what  advantages 
lie  possesses  here,  and  what  prospecbt  be  has 
in  reversion,  not  contingent,  out  certain, 
)'rovideri  he  turned  his  advantages  to  the  se- 
curing of  his  prospects :  what  promises  liad 
been  made  him  from  an  autlioriiy  he  allowed, 
-and  by  a  veracity  he  trusted  ;— what  a  g^lon- 
dus  people  would  he  expect  to  find  in  a  soci- 


CHAP.  XXI. 

EjcpoilulatuM  with  tht  mumtitUiU  ChriM* 

Uan, 


civ  of  such  highly  privileged  beings !— • 
W  ould  he  not  look  for  cordial  obedience  to 
fits  lawK  in  whose  will  they  daily  express  a 
f'omplclc  Ar(|uipsceuce  ?— for  unbounded 
love  and  charity  among  creatures  who  peri- 
i)dicii(lycoufc<iscd  that  ihcir  own  sins  could 
not  be  fors^ivcn,  if  they  forgave  not  the  sins 
itf  others  ? — for  a  gratitude  among  creatures 
who  rccog'nized  one  common  redemption, 
nhich  should  bear  some  little  proportion  to 
)iis  love  by  wliom  such  an  astonishing  re- 
demption had  been  wrought?  Would  he  not 
f^onclude  that  nothing  could  be  wanting  to 
their  happiness  but  an  entrance  on  that  im- 
mortality for  which  they  must  be  so  well  pre- 
pared—nothing wanting*  to  their  perfection, 
hut  the  visible  presence  of  >liro  whom  they 
acknowledge  to  be  its  source  and  centre  ?— 
and  that  in  the  mean  time  they  were  living 
the  life  of  saints  preparatory  to  their  com- 
mencing' that  of  angels  ? 

Hut  when,  on  a  personal  intercourse,  he 
observed  that  the  lives  of  so  many  beings, 
the  essence  of  whose  relig^n  is  love,  was  a 
ficcne  of  strife  and  emulation-^that  this  com- 
munity of  (christians  which  he  thought  like 
the  city  of  Jenisalem,  was  at  unity  with  it- 
self, had  rather  be  at  unit^  with  any  thing 
than  with  each  other^ split  into  parties  and 
torn  asunder  by  conflicting  interests ! — when 
he  saw  that  the  professors  of  a  relinon, 
founded  in  humility  and  self-denial,  couM  be 
proud  without  reproach,  and  voluptuous 
M'ithout  discredit ;  when  he  saw,  in  so  many 
other  respects,  the  inconceivable  distanoe 
between  our  lives  and  our  patterns,  our 
hopes  and  our  aims,  would  he  not  believe  the 
whole  had  been  a  misrepresentations- 
Would  he  not  rejoice,  like  a  true  patriot,  to 
find  that  there  was  less  diflerenoe  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Pekin  and  London  than 
between  the  professor  of  Christianity  and 
the  Gospel  from  which  he  took  his  rule  ?~ 
Woukl  not  this  be  his  natural  inference,  ei- 
tlicr  that  Christianity  is  not  true,  or  that  its 
avowed  disciples  do  not  believe  it  ?  When 
he  compared  their  actual  indulgences  with 
their  exalted  expectancies,  would  be  not  be- 
lieve that  their  religion  was  founded  on  a 
proclamation  for  present  enjovment,  and  not 
on  a  promise  of  future  blessedness  ?  In  any 
event,  would  lie  conceive  that  eternal  glory 
was  to  be  obtained  without  an  effisrt,  I  bad 
a]mn«t  said  without  a  wish  ^ 


The  most  valuable  trutbi,  though  known, 
are  useless,  if  not  applied.  Though  men 
were  acquainted  with  tne  ma^petic  power  of 
the  loadstone  before  the  Chrutian  era,  it  re* 
inained  an  object  of  idle  admiratioD,  till 
within  a  very  few  centuries.  The  practical 
use  of  the  needle  being  at  length  found  out, 
xU  application  to  its  true  end  gave  manl^nd 
access  to  unknown  rmons,  and  opened  to 
them  a  new  world.  It  such  were  tne  appU* 
cation  of  religious  knowledge  to  its  proper 
cod,  it  would,  indeed,  open  to  na  a  world,  ii^ 
whici),  not  only  one,  hut  every  adventurer, 
might  be  rewarded,  not  with  discovery  mere- 
ly, but  with  possession. 

To  this  unseen  world  God  hai  shown  us 
the  way  by  his  word,  has  smoothed  that  way 
by  his  grace,  has  promised  ua  the  direction 
of  his  Spirit ;  has  given  us  free  access  by 
his  Son,  revealing  him  to  us  at  once,  as  oar 
propitiation  and  our  pattern.  Shall  we  not, 
then,  thankfully  embrace  this  propitialioO| 
and  keep  this  pattern  before  our  eyes?  And 
though  our  nearest  approaches  will  be  infi- 
nitely distant,  let  us  come  as  near  to  it  as  we 
can,  and  let  us  frequently  try,  by  the  ooly 
true  touchstone,  whether  we  have  more  re- 
ceded or  approached.  If  we  find  our  de-. 
flection  lias  been  greater-  since  the  last  ex* 
aminatiun,  let  the  discovery  put  us  upou 
praying  more  fervently,  watching  more  vig- 
ilantly, and  labouring  more  earnerijy.  If 
we  have  gained  any  ground*  let  us  try  io  se* 
cure  our  advantages  by  pushiflg  our  pro- 
gress. What  a  low  standard,  aodyet  it  was. 
a  high  one  in  his  estimation,  did  he  propotea 
who  said  to  his  friend,  ^  If  thou  a|l  not  So- 
crates, yet  live  as  one  who  would  be  gla4  to. 
be  Socrates  !'  To  what  an.  elevated  pitch, 
were  Mm  views  raised,  who,  disdaining  an.  in- 
ferior model,  said,  *  Be  ye  like  mindad  with 
Christ  r 

Every  degree  of  goodness  is  OQly  %■  o^. 
from  the  central  perfections  of  God.  Thua. 
is  no  shadow  of  right  in  any  of  bis  cre^tnrQa. 
but  is  indicative  of  his  ipnmeasurable  goo^t-^ 
ness.  The  human  virtues  had  ori(fiBgl(|;  a. 
stronger  resemblance  to,  and  more,  intipiata. 
correspondence  with,  the  BaiOff'  fnN9.«hiGk! 
they  emanated,  but  by  man's  aposta^  thifti 
analogy  was  not  only  impaired,  but  nwl^. 
lost.  Vet  a  suflicient  knowledge  of  what  W: 
good,  an  ample  power  of  jndfingf  ■^■vint, 
to  us,  to  convince  us,  that  raligion  is^a  i^ery- 
reasonable  principle,  that  it  is  addressed  to. 
our  understandings  as.weU  as- to  oar.  aAM^> 
tions.  God,  by  the  revelatien  of  himaelfaidt 
his  purposes,  ooes  not  destroy,  butstra^gtl^. 
en,  our  natural  notions  of  rectitnda,.oiir  la^ 
tional  ideas  of  justice,  our  native  faeUt^-oit 
truth  and  equity.  The  Scriptura  acooiuUiO^ 
the  moral  perfectiona  ot  God,  and  of  tlM- 
manner  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world,  ia 
consonant  to  those  notions  which  ha  haa  im*. 
planted  in  U9.     Christianitj  eialts,  clean 
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soft 


tkd  jMirite  thfB]i|;lit  of  nitoii,entioblM«nd 

leltvitm  the  dictmtes  of  natnnl  oomcience, 

tat  dMs  Botoratridjot  theai    don  not  sub* 

rert  our  idets  of  juitioe,  nor  orertarn  our 

iMriiteteBie  of  rifht  and  wrongs.    Our  na- 

to«»  fbongfi  fbll  of  pervfeweneBs  in  the  will, 

H  tNit  to  pMposterDilB  in  her  judgment,  as  to 

Ml«|r«thni  a  teirelfttkm  from  God  would 

€V0r  teieh  m  law  in  direct  opposition  to  nat- 

ttral  juacico ;    that  the  illumination  of  the 

€um1  #ns  meant  to  ektin^ish  *  the  candle 

tf  w  Lofd'  Mt  up  in  erery  human  bosom. 

9od#oiild  be  inconsistent  with  himself,  if 

hi  gftfv  Qt  the  light  of  reason,  dim  indeed, 

but  still  alight,  and  then  gave  us  a  reveia- 

tidn,flatto  clear  that  dimness,  not  to  en- 

UghMn  tittt  oomparative  darkness,  but  to  op. 

pose,  eclipee,  extinguish  it. 

To  this  cajwoity  Sf  judging,  to  this  power 

of  determintog,  and  to  your  profession  of 

ftilh,  we  venture  to  appeaL      We  are  not 

afgding  with  tou  as  with  persons  who  deny 

the  tnnh  of  Christianity,  but  addressing  you 

IS  ■re#ed  beHerers,  who  neglect  the  appli- 

estioe  of  that  truth  which  the  infidel  denies. 

We  do  not  propose  any  disallowed  scheme, 

we  do  not  offer  any  rejected  doctrine,  any 

dilfMted  opinions;  we  do  not  inrite  your 

sahoiiirioo  to  any  authority  which  you  do 

Mt  acknowledge.    We  suggest  nothing  but 

Ute  year  understandings  assent  to,  nothing 

beteWt  yon  profess  to  beliere.     Yet  these 

iT^Atran  ritally  disavow,  this  authority  you 

aeitrily  feaonnce,  this  oi>Bed  you  practically 

svlMert;  if  they  do  not  furnish  the  ground  of 

yoer  oMdoet.     Ton  acknowledge  all  the 

tericiii  of  the  Bible,  but  your  lires  are  un- 

tlMred.    Tour  hearts  are  impressible  by  all 

the  tender  human  affections ;  awake  to  all 

*  (he  charities  of  father,  son,  and  brother ;' — 

Whrare  they  untouched,  just  where  Ihey 

CH^gM  to  be  most  sensible,  languid  where 

th6f  ahbnM  be  Tigorous,  dead  where  they 

Meld  ihow  most  Tital  energy  ? 

There  is  in  this  conduct  a  double  incon- 
ffMt^.  The  persote  in  question  not  only 
fcrheer  to  exhibit  in  their  own  lives  tho^  ad- 
eflbcts  which  Christianity  is  so  cnl- 
to  produce,  but  they  do  not  like  to 
^<lMn  produced  to  any  great  extent  in 
They  are  not  backward  in  branding 
who  exhibit,  in  their  fair  proportions, 
l^raetieat  edbcts  of  the  doctrinos  they 
ttiMMHte  profcas  to  admire,  with  the  sus- 
of  hypocrisy,  or  the  reproach  of  ex- 
_  •e.  lA  the  common  conne  of  af- 
"thitfiiiig  is  more  censured  than  incontft- 
In  rA^on  it  is  ouite  otherwise.  It 
cfhninil  temake  no  religious  pro- 
yet,  to  aet  consistently  with  that 
~r,  to  make  the  practice  square  with 
in  short,  to  live  as  we  believe, 
person  to  hie  suspected  of  a  defi- 
of  aense,  or  of  smci^rity ;  subject 
a  AmM,  either  of  the  integrity  of  his 
iftM  or  the  floiity  of  his  mind. 
~*ftiimtettity  Iqrs  down  plain  rules  for  the 
rtMiirt  oC  thoMft  #ho  pfoross  it.  The  Bible 
Irfctte  fiends  of  Ma  class  of  professors;  but 
«  foMton  of  it  has  been  carelessly  pe- 
lf it  ia  cdMid^ed  a«  having  done  its  of- 


lSe<».  It  it  lakl  down,  and  the  reader,  instead 
of  appWing  to  his  conduct  the  law  he  has 
been  studying,  immediately  applies  to  the 
law  of  custom,  of  fiiuthionable  acquaintanco, 
of  caprice,  of  appetite,  for  that  rule  which, 
in  conversation  ne  would  acknowle«lge,  was 
only  to  be  found  in  the  book  he  haid  been 
reading.  In  matters  of  fiuth,  an  indefinite 
assent  is  yielded ;  he  cmly  desires  to  lie  ex- 
cused from  the  consequences  they  involre. 
He  would,  indeed,'  like  to  cavil  at  some 
points,  but  an  unexamined  approbation  costs 
less  trouble  ;  so  he  believes  m  the  gross,  oc- 
casionally, however,  indulrin?  a  little  levity' 
to  show  bis  wit,  and  a  fciV  doubts  to  show  his 
discrimination 

We  do  not  act  thus  on  other  occasions. 
The  arts  we  learn  we  turn  to  the  purpose  for 
which  we  learned  them.  The  science  we 
acquire  we  apply.  The  study  of  geometry 
is  made  applicable  to  practical  purposes. 
The  knowledee  of  mechanics  is  not  studied 
for  its  own  sase,  but  for  the  benefit  of  tliose, 
to  whom  the  application  brings  so  many  con- 
veniences. The  fairest  hand-writinpf  would 
be  of  little  value,  if  the  use  did  not  follow  the 
acquisition.  Yet  if  religion  is  not  only  of 
more  allowed  importance,  but  of  more  uni- 
versal application,  than  all  human  knowl- 
edge put  together,  why  is  it  not,  like  that, 
brought  to  bear  on  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  sent,  the  rectification  cif  the  heart  and 
life?  If  we  acknowledge  the  Bible  to  be  the 
only  unerring  road-ho3k  to  that  land  to 
which  wo  are  travelling,  why,  after  consult- 
ing it  in  the  closet,  do  we  forget  it  on  the 
journey,  not  only  neglecting  the  direction  it 
affords  but  pursuing  contrary  paths  of  our 
own  devising. 

It  is  a  spectacle  to  excite  the  tendenMt 
commisseration  when  we  observe  the  excel- 
lent g^fts  of  God  to  some  of  his  most  favour- 
ed creatures — when  we  see  the  brigtite^t  nat- 
ural faculties  improved  by  high  cultivation, 
together  with  that  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  religion,  which  not  only  expels  infidcli- 
tv,  but  I^kIs  to  a  certain  vague  adoption  of 
the  christian  creed— when  we  see  men,  not 
only  rich  in  mental  endowments,  but  possess- 
ed of  hearts  glowing  with  generosity  and 
kindness — when  we  ace  suoh  beings  an  much 
absorbed  in  the  pursuits  of  time  and  sen^e,  as 
dead  to  the  highest  ends  of  their  bcinc;,  limit- 
ing their  plans  to  the  present  life  as  com- 
pletelv  as  if  they  did  not  believe  in  that  im- 
mortality which  yet  makes  part  of  their  sys- 
tem ! — to  see  them  overlooking  the  excellen- 
ces which  may  be  attained  in  this  struc  pre- 
paratory to  their  perfection  in  a  better; — un- 
observant of  that  deep  basb  which  God  lias 
laid  in  our  very  nature  for  the  condition  of  fu- 
tore  blessedness — forgetting  how  he  has  not 
only  graciously  put  us  in  the  way  to  attain  it, 
but  has  exhorted,  but  has  invited  us,  only  to 
etmsent^  onl  v  to  »ubmU  to  be  eternally  happy ! 
When  we  liear  the  Saviour  of  sinners  con- 
descending to  express  this  tender  regret  at 
their  reluctance,  *  Ye  will  not  come  to  me, 
that  ye  might  have  life.»— Who  can,  without 
sorrow,  oOntemplate  such  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  practice  and  the  destination,  tb6 
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ponuito  and  tbe  intereets,  the  loir  desires  and  i 
the  high  possibililies,  the  unspeakable  offers ' 
and  the  incorrig^ible  blindness  ?  | 

But  in  our  lapsed  humanity,  sense,  in  op-  ■ 
position  to  faith,  is  too  frequently  the  dicta- 
tor. If  we  see  throag^h  a  glass,  and  that 
darkly,  it  is  because  tbe  medium  is  clouded 
by  the  breath  of  sensuality.  Appetite  is  tbe 
orbitrary  power  which  renders  every  appeal 
to  reason  and  religion  fruitless.  The  pleas- 
ures of  the  present  life  huve  matter  and  sub- 
stance, and  we  act  as  if  tliose  of  heaven  were 
dreams  and  visions.  Self-love  errs  only  in 
mistaking  its  objects,  in  putting  the  brief  dis- 
cipline which  wo  i:rc  called  to  exercise  here 
on  a  level  with  etcroal  bufTering;  it  mistakes . 
in  fastening  itself  on  the  lower  part  of  our  i 
nature,  and  forgetting  that  our  souls  are  our- 
■elves. 

But  surely  God  did  not  give  his  creatures 
such  improvable  powers,  such  strong  noli- ; 
ces  of  himself,  without  some  farther  end  and  i 
design  than  can  be  perfected  in  this  brief  i 
state  of  being  !    He  never  would  have  given 
us  a  nature  capable  of  knowing  and  loving 
him  here,  if  it  were  not  part  of  his  scheme 
that  our  knowledge  and  love  of  him  should 
be  perfected  in  eternity.     We  are  not  the 
creatures  of  casualty.     We  did  nut  come! 
into  this  world  by  chance,  or  by  mistake,  for ; 
any  uncertain  end,   or  any  undetermined 
purpose,  but  fur  a  puri>ose  of   whicli  we 
should  never  lose  sig.ht,  for  an  end  to  which 
we  should  have  a  constant  reference  ;  that 
we  might  bring  glory  to  Gotl  now,  and  be( 
received  by  his  grace  to  glory  everlasting.      | 

For  though  all  the  contributions  of  all  the ! 
creatures  in  existence  can  add  nothing  to : 
his  inherent  glory,  yet  he  has  condescended  I 
to  declare  that  he  will  be  glorified  by  us. —  i 
Instead  of  which,  wliat  mishappen  ideas  do  ■ 
not  many  form  nf  God  !  How  do  they  de- ' 
face  the  plan  of  Providence  !  Were  tliat ' 
commodious  creed  true,  tliat  mercy  i^  his ' 
exclusive  attribute,  how  safely  might  we  sin  . 
on ;  the  profligate  would  be  as  secure  of  par-  j 
don  and  acceptance  as  the  penitent,  the  jiro- 1 
fane  as  the  pious,  the  voluptuous  as  the  self  | 
denying,  tlie  sceptic  as  tlie  believer,  the* 
lovers  of  pleasure  as  the  lovers  of  God. 

Instead  of  endeavouring  ^  to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  God,'  according  to  his  ex- 
press command,  do  not  too  many  thus  form 
a  God  after  their  own  image,  by  tliinking 
him  such  a  one  as  themselves  ?  Do  they 
not  aUnoet  slide  into  the  practice  of  tlie  Epi- 
cureans,  who,  having  made  a  scheme  of  ease, 
indolence,  and  indulgence,  for  their  conduct, ! 
prudently  invented  gods  accommodated  toi 
their  own  taste  and  habits .'  In  them  there 
was  consistency. ,  It  was  making  their  faith 
of  a  piece  with  their  practice,  when  thev 
made  their  deities  as  careless,  as  sensual, 
and  as  pleasure-loving  as  themselves.  But 
surely  under  a  pure  dispensation,  to  form  a 
false  and  unworthy  estimate  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse, is  scarcely  \&bb  criminal  than  to  deny 
his  existence.  Where  is  the  difference  be- 
tween divesting  him  of  his  being,  and  of  his 
perfectioni  ? 


Our  Saviour  and  his  Apoitle,  in  their  clais- 
ification  of  sins,  frequently  bring  together 
such  as  appear  to  us  to  have  a  wide  dispari- 
ty. *>  Emulation'  is  classed  witli  ^  strife,* 
''variances'  with  *  idolatry,' '  revelling'  with 
*•  murder.'  Those  *  who  mind  earthly  things* 
are  coupled  with  those  *  whoso  end  is  des- 
tructiou  *  In  enuineraiing  the  offencses 
which  shall  make  his  second  coming  so  tre- 
mendously awful,  Christ  ranks  the  being 
*  overcharged  with  tbe  cares  of  this  life'— 
cares  which  we  are  apt  to  call  prudence  and 
indui«try — with  sins,  of  which  Christian  in- 
dustry and  prudence  would  think  with  ab- 
horrence. 

It  the  a)>ology  we  make  is,  that  we  «re 
governed  by  example,  if  we  plead  the  neces- 
sity of  ar-tmg  as  otliers,  especially  as  our 
acquaintance  act,  we  intrench  ourselves  in 
excuses  which  have  no  anaioffy  with  oiir 
conduct  on  other  occasions.  We  are  never 
so  diiiinterested  as  to  think  of  beinr  sick,  cnt 
poor,  or  miserable  for  company,  we  never 
generously  plead  the  necessity  of  involvin^^ 
ourselves  in  debt,  because  our  friends  are  so 
involved^-of  being  ruined,  because  thoee 
whom  we  love  are  ruined.  Shall  S}rmpathyi 
civility,  imitation,  and  a  social  spirit,  then, 
be  pleaded  only  on  occasion  of  mischieft  that 
are  irrevocable,  reserved  for  errors  that  are 
irretrievable,  for  practices,  the  consequenoei 
of  which  will  be  irremediable  ? 

It  is  a  low  degree  in  the  scale  of  goodoen 
with  which  they  are  contented,  who  con* 
gratulate  themselves  that  they  are  not  wotm 
than  others,  and  a  death-blow  to  tks  nobla 
ambition  of  piety  when  they  are  ooDteoted 
not  to  be  better.  If,  indeed,  they  think  they 
are  perfectly  happy  now,  they  need  look  no 
farther.  But  before  they  answer  this  im- 
portant question,  are  you  happy  f  let  tboa 
mterrogatfl  their  own  heart.  If  they  aak  U 
fairly,  it  will  answer  honestly,  lam  noi  him' 
py.  Happine?<s  is  incompatible  with  »• 
state  of  their  minds,  with  toe  nature  of  their 
pursuits.  The  very  fondness  for  Tarietj. 
proceeds  from  an  internal  sense  of  indig6iic6i 
They  are  satiated  without  being  aatisfied.— 
The' ever-renewed  and  ever-frustrated  ttr 
tempts  of  the  fable;  1  daughters  of  Dansui, 
whose  labour,  a  pagan  poet  tells  ni,  ipmsm* 
,finite^  and  their  puni$hmerU  tiemai^  m  the 
disappointing  life  and  lot  of  these  nmtakan 
votaries  of  worldly  enjoyment  Tbe  pieptiet 
annexes  to  somewhat  of  the  same  aitcour- 
aging  pursuit,  an  awful  explanatory  reiMNii 
when  he  represents  the  error  of  those  who 
^  hew  out  broken  cisterns  which  hold  no  wei» 
ter,'  to  have  originated  in  their  ^  fonaking 
the  fountain  of  living  waters.^ 

But  even  the  most  careless  livers  hawe 
not  lost  the  natural  sense  of  the  moral  auali* 
ty  of  actions  They  <An  reason  upon  tiieiai 
tney  understand  the  rules  they  viouite  ;  tlmt 
retain  the  perception  of  excellence ;  thn 
preserve  the  feeling  of  kindness  ;  the^  had 
rather  be  the  objects  of  regard  than  dMliha^ 
if  it  could  be  acquired  at  a  cheaper  reli^ 
than  that  of  forming  tbeir  conduct  by  tiw 
principles  they  approve.  Tlkey  wtiA  I4iy 
were  better,  while  they  make  no  effort  fo- 
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wwiibfliDjrodiertbui  they  are.    Theirve-i 
17  wiih  for  amendment  is  so  cold,  so  care-  ' 
MM,  and  90  slig^ht,  thai  it  wants  all  the  char- ; 
MStien  of  repentance,  all  the    energies  of  I 
iftoliitioD,  all  the  sincerity  of  reformation.  \ 
While  we  sometimes  hear  from  these  per- 1 
MBt,  in  addition  to  this  wish,  a  fi^pneral  de-  j 
dwation,  that  they  f.ope.  th^y  thai  I  m*mtU  we . 
Mkkmi  lee  any  step  taken  in  consequence  \ 
tf  this  profession  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  ' 
wieted  for  the  time ;  they  take  a  sort  oft 
Mutlett  comfort  in  this  better  taste  ;  they  i 
Ittier  themselyes  it  is  a  proof  thev  love  vif- 1 
tw,  though  they  nefrlect  it   But  they  do  not  > 
act  thns  in  what  tnilv  interests   them.     If 
thwe  is  a  scheme  of  amusement  in  view. ! 
the  time  is  accurately    settled,   the  party  ! 
aicdfr  sdjasted,  their  punctuality  is  exact,! 
then  is  neither  delay  nor  excuse.'    It  is  only  1 
m  Batters  of  everlaAtiner  interest  that  they 
b^lnve  to  postpone,  what  thev  would  not 
fc«  thoofht  to  reject.     Among:  all  the  count- 
faw  gwerations  of  frail  and  fallen  humanity, 
■Maiparably  the  most  numerous  communi- 
jMMae  sect  of  PoHponert.    If,  as  some  old 
Mm  qaaiotlv  observes, '  hell  is  pavod  with 
■■tentiottB,'  may  we  not  say,  that  the 
m,  of  which  multitudes  are  found  in 
and  in  all  churches,  are  the  class 
contribnted  the  create^t  number  of 
to  the  lesselated   pavement.     It  is 
inconsistency    common    to  every 
irof  this  sect,  to  wish  that  the  portion 
"1  which  is  qrone  by  had  been   spent 
I  while  this  wish  is  too  feeble  tnstim- 
hm  future  days  to  those  pursuits  in  | 
'he laments  the  pa«it  were  not  spent  P     | 
Toqdonot  act  thus  inconsistently  by  anv  > 
MOtmity  of  nature ;  depraved  as  the   will  '■ 
%  IB  common  with  our  other  faculf  ies,  it  | 
dMi  not  nec^sorily  rob  vou  of  the  power  ■ 
tf  toeiinininr ;  it  does  not  take  from  you  | 
•i  ability  of  implorinsr  the  strenirth  you 
It  VIBL    To  chose  the  fc<x>d.  and  to  refuse  the  ! 
\]  fPilp  M  yet  left  to  vonr  option.     Whv  do  the  j 
ires  makew  such  repeated  and  solemn 
__._      I  to  the  will,  if  its  aer^ncv  were  so  ut- 1 
Mf  iinrolnntarv  ?    On  tbi«  will  there  is  no 
'      '  "ibie  compulsion.    On  the  supposition 
e  not  the  case,  all  human  laws 
be  vnreasonable.'all  courts  of  judica- ' 
only  unjust  but  prenosterous :  all  ■ 
flxecotions  absurd  as  well  as  inhuman :  { 
ponld  it  not    he  barbarous  to  pimioh  - 
h  the  perpetrator  was  not  left  at  < 
Wbmtw  to  avoid  ?     Tn    this  case  Bavaillac  i 
VMltf  hare  been  ^iltless,  and  Bellin^am : 
ible. 

ii  it  Tonr  reason  which  dissuades  yon 
religion.    If   you  would    consult  its 
and  sober  dictates,  it  would  point  to 
naturally  as  the  eye  points  to  the 
it  would  investiirate,  as  the  needle  to  | 
j^lMiai  tiiiy  ooint.    It  is  not  your  reason , 
oorrantions  which  turn  away  your 
-from  relifpoD,  because  it  tells  yon  that 
'it  to  he  done  in  opposition  to  their 
ff  aomeChhif  to  be  opposed  contrary  to 
aatiire,  somethintBr  to  be  renounced 
~  vitfa  their  in^tification. 
If  it  a  Altai  mistake  to  expect  to  ^t  rid  of 


an  evil  by  tryinff  to  become  insensible  to  it. 
To  diveK  the  attention  in  order  to  stupify  the 
conscience,  is  almost  imitating^  the  malefac- 
tor about  to  be  executed,  who  swallows  cor- 
dials, which,  if  they  allay  his  terrors,  do  so 
only  b^  deadening*  his  senKibility.  Take, 
then,  a  distinct  view  of  your  state,  and  of 
your  prospects.  Deliberation  is  valuable, 
were  it  only  on  this  ground,  that  while  yon 
are  delibet^ting,  there  is  an  intermission  of 
passion,  there  is  an  interval  of  appetite :  aa 
these  intermit,  better  feelings  have  time  to 
rally,  better  thoughts  to  come  forward,  bet- 
ter principles  to  stniggle  for  operation. 

If  with  hearts  naturally  inclined  to  evil  (as 
what  heart  is  noti*)  and  in  a  world  abounding^ 
with  temptafion,  you  have  strayed  widely 
from  the  strait  path,  you  are  not  compelleil 
to  pursue  it.  Wo  need  continue  in  sin  no 
longfer  than  we  love  it  Olon-  not  then  your 
heart  a^inst  that  prrace  which  is  offered  to 
all ;  it  will  perfect  the  work  it  has  once  be- 
gun, if  we  do  not  wilfully  oppose  its  onera- 
tions.  Let  us  not  thcref  re  lay  a//  the  blame 
on  our  natural  ronreptions,  as  if  we  were 
compelled  to  smk  under  them.  They  will, 
indeed,  continue  to  impede  our  progress, 
but  unless  aided  by  our  inclination,  they  will 
not  Anally  obstruct  it.  But  wilfully  to  sin 
on,  and  yet  expect  pardon  through  the  mer- 
its of  our  Redeemer,  looks  like  an  impious 
plot  to  bhnd  the  eyes  of  Omniscience,  and  to 
tie  the  hands  of  Omnipotence.  We  shall 
always  have  this  infallible  criterion  by  which 
to  jiidg-f^  of  our  state;  we  may  be  assured 
that  our  sins  are  not  forpriven,  if  they  are  not 
mortified.  We  nee«l  not  pry  into  our  desti- 
nation in  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  the  Al- 
miprhtv,  but  in  our  own  rectified  affections, 
our  own  subdued  will.  I^et  us  never  remit 
our  diligt^ncc  by  any  persuasion  of  ourseco- 
rity,  nor  slacken  our  obedience  by  any  fond 
conceit  thai  our  names  are  written  inhcttv- 
en 

But  alas !  the  soul  is  full  of  the  body,  the 
intellect  is  steeped  in  sense.  The  spiritual 
life  i<(  immersed  in  the  animal.  Reason  and 
appetite,  instead  of  keeping  tlieir  distinct  na- 
tures, arc  in  many  instances  so  mixed  and 
inrorp«)rated,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  de- 
compose and  reduce  them  to  their  separate 
principles.  It  is  in  want  of  cordial  sincerity 
which  prevents  truth  from  being  scraglit,  and 
where  she  is  not  (iouf|fht,  she  will  not  be 
found.  Internal  puritv  of  heart,  and  aanoti- 
tv  of  spirit,  afford  a  fairer  exhibition  of  reli- 
gion, than  the  most  subtle  dogmas,  and  the 
most  zealous  debates. 

If  we  seek  peace  in  God,  we  shall  nerer 
fail  of  finding  it :  if  we  look  for  it  in  the 
world,  it  is  to  look  for  a  clear  stream  from  a 
polluted  source.  We  have  a  spirit  within  us 
that  will  occasionally,  though  unbidden,  re- 
mind us  of  our  high  ori^nal,  *  from  what 
height  fallen.'  How  widely  have  we  wan- 
dered in  search  of  the  good  we  have  lost! 
We  have  sought  for  it  in  the  tumults  of  am- 
bition, in  the  pleasures  of  voluptuonsness;  in 
the  misleadings  of  flattery,  in  our  own  high 
imaii^inations,  in  the  self-gratnlations  of  pride, 
in  the  secret   indulgence  of  that   vanity, 
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wUcb,  probably,  it  has  be«B  one  part  of  our 
pride  not  to  cure  but  to  conceal.  Let  us  be- 
ffin  to  seek  for  it  where  alooe  it  ia  to  be 
found,  where  alone  God  has  promiBed  it-^in 
the  *way'  which  he  has  opened,  in  the 
*  truth*  which  he  has  revealed,  and  in  the 
^life'  which  he  has  quickened. 

Do  not,  then,  an^  longer  make  religion 
an  incidental  item  in  your  scheme  oflife. 
J>o  not  turn  over  the  consideration  of  it  to 
4)hance;  make  it  a  part  of  your  daily  plan ; 
take  it  up  as  a  set  ousiness ;  g^ve  it  an  al- 
lotted portion  in  the  distribution  of  your  daily 
concerns,  while  you  admit  it  as  the  perva- 
ding principle  of  them  all.  You  carry  on  no 
otlier  transaction  casually  ;  you  do  not  con- 
duct your  profession  or  manage  your  estate 
by  fits  and  starts.  You  do  not  expect  vour 
secular  business  will  go  on  well  without 
minding  it.  You  set  about  it  intently ;  you 
transact  it  with  a  fixed  design  ;  you  consi- 
der it  as  a  definite  object.  You  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  it,  if  it  brought  you  no  re- 
tam,  still  len  would  you  be  satisned  not  to 
know  whether  it  brought  any  return  or  not. 
Yet  you  are  contented  as  to  this  great  busi- 
ness of  life,  though  you  perceive  no  evidence 
of  its  progress.  You  see  no  absurdity  in  a 
religions  profession  which  leaves  you  as  in- 
digent as  it  found  you.  Does  it  not  look  as 
if  your  sincerity,  in  one  case,  did  not  keep 
paoe  with  your  earnestness  in  the  other ;  as 
if  your  religion  was  a  shadow,  and  your  se- 
cular concerns  were  the  only  reality  ? 

Begin  then  to  be  distinct  in  your  purposes, 
explicit  in  your  designs,  sincere  in  your  pur- 
suits. You  profess  to  read  the  Scriptures 
occasionally ;  if  the  perusal  has  hitherto  pro- 
duced no  sensible  effect,  this  is  only  an  addi- 
tional motive  for  making  the  incidental  prac- 
tice habitual.  Do  not  intermit  it  under  pre- 
tence that  it  has  produced  no  benefit.  It  is 
a  great  thing  to  keep  within  the  use  of  God's 
appointed  means.  If  you  bad  not  some 
pleasure  in  even  a  casual  perusal,  you  would 
airoid  it  altogether.  The  olessing  which  has 
been  so  long  delayed  perhaps  has  not  been 
oordially  requested ;  when  earnestly  desired , 
it  will  not  be  finally  withheld.  Liglit  pre- 
cedes warmth  in  the  daily  course  of  nature. 
Begin  then  to  consider  that  knowledge  not 
turned  to  profit  will  be  a  grand  article  at  the 
final  reckoning.  Kow  many  thousands  have 
not  even  made  the  progress' which  you  have 
nade;  have  not  attained  that  literal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Bible  which  you  have 
attained.  They  are  utterly,  perhaps  irre- 
claimably,  ignorant.  You  have  laid  in,  at 
leastin  your  understanding,  a  certain  though 
perhaps  slender  stock  of  materials,  on  which 
the  dmne  l^ht  only  waits  to  shine  till  you 
petitieD  for  it ;  that  lig^ht  which,  if  you  will 
open  your  eyes  to  receive  it,  will  shine  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  God  has  as- 
sored  you  in  his  word  that  he  *wtUt  to  be 
gracious.'  The  compassionate  father  in  the 
paraUe  moved  more  eagerly  to  embrace  his 
•on,  than  the  returning  prodigal  to  meet  the 
•nvent  He  scarcely  waited  for  his  protes- 
ntkws;  tlie  paitkin  prevented  the  confes* 
aien;  he  condescended  to  lejdoe  even  in ' ' 
acceptance  of  fofi^eness. 


It  is  not  a  new  schema  whioh  is  promised 
to  you  ;  it  is  not  an  imaginary  project,  an 
untried  device-  There  is  nothing  unreason- 
able in  the  hope  held  out ;  no  «evation  ia 
piety  but  what  with  the  offered  aid  is  attain- 
able ;  nothing  but  what  multitudes  have  at- 
tained i  not  merely  prophets  and  saints  and 
holy  men,  but  persons  whose  oases  were  ei 
unpromising  as  yours  ;  m^i  labouring  un- 
der the  same  corruptions ;  disturbed  by  the 
same  passions,  assaded  by  the  same  trials, 
drawn  aside  by  the  same  temptations,  expo- 
sed to  the  same  dangerous  world ;  long  M 
astray  by  its  customs,  long  enslaved  by  itfe 
maxims.  The  same  grace  which  rescoed 
them  is  offered  to  you.  The  same  spirit 
which  struggled  with  their  hearts  isfperbaps, 
while  you  are  reading  these  flsetile  linesy 
striving  with  years.  lleMst  not  the  impulse. 
Complete  the  assimilation.  IjDt  oc4  tbe  re^ 
semblance  be  more  imperfect  ill  iti  fairer 
features  than  in  its  more  defbrmed.  Imitate 
their  noble  resolution.  ReooUect  tiie  glori* 
ous  promise  made,  *  to  him  that  overooen- 
etb.'  The  same  power  whieh  delivered  them 
waits  to  deliver  you.  The  tea  thoosand 
times  ten  thousand  who  now  stand  before  tlie 
throne,  were  not  innocent^  but  penitent— 
not  guiltless  men,  but  redeemed  sinneran 
The  same  God  waits  to  be  gpraeioQa.  Th^ 
same  Saviour  intercedes.  The  saiae  spirit 
invites.  The  same  heaven  is  open.  PieaA 
that  gracious  nature,  implore  that  dif  itti  ii^ 
tercessor,  invoke  that  blessed  spirit.  Sftf 
not  it  is  too  late.  Earty  and  late  aM  -rela- 
tive, not  positive  terms.  While  the  deer  ia 
yet  open  there  is  no  hour  of  marllsd  eaolv- 
sion.  So  may  an  inheritance  aiooif  the 
saints  in  light  still  be  yours* 


CHAP.  XXII. 

lUJleciiona  of  an  inctmtMeni  Chrhlian  tfl/tr 

a  serious  petnseU  of  ihe  Bibte. 

,  ■» 

I  PROFESS  to  believe  that  Cbristiattity  if  I 
true  Its  promises  are  high  ;  but  whet  hajff^ 
been  its  profits  ?  It  is  time  to  inquire  into  ^'"^ 
truth  ana  its  advantages.  It  never,  i 
pledged  itself  to  confer  honours  or 
ments ;  but  it  engaged  to  bestow 
another  kind.  If  the  Christian  is 
in  these,  he  has  nothing  to  eoi 
Now  what  am  I  the  better  for  Chrisli 
It  speaks  of  chaosnng  the  heart  from 
ness  to  light  What  ilkisninatioB  hae  aqi^ , 
mind  experienced  from  it  ?— Bat  here  m^ 
doubt  begins  to  arise.  Am  I  indeed  %:f 
Christian?  Whatckmns  bavel  tethe 
acter  ? 

Is  thOTe  any  material  differenee, 
I  depend  on  heaven  as  a  thing  of  oounei  l|h 
those  who  have  been  baptieed,  thdegb 
possess  no  corresponding  temper  aiM 
duct ;  or  whether  I  never  reflect  tkit 
is  a  heaven,  or  whether  I  abanhlts^ 
lieve  that  there  is  any  seek  ptaoe  r  le  I 
distinction  so  deoisive  between  speenMMpjIitf 
unbelief,  practieal  infidelity,  end  toUil  aMifc*! 
gettee,  as  tftiat  either  of  then  om  afiMen 
assurance  of  eternal  happiness  in  preforawe 
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;atii*otber.'  Yel wbile tbethoubtof bear- 
m  iiev«r  entorBTny  niiiid,  tbcNila  I  not  hotly 
iMiint  it  ai  an  iniory,  if  aoy  one  dbpoted  my 
tide  to  it  ?  Sbottid  I  luyt  treat  him  who  advi- 
lei  me  to  amore  seriouB  life,  as  an  enemy, 
lad  hiiD  who  twpected  1  required  it,  as  a 
nJnmniator .'  It  it  not,  hewever,  worth  the 
i^qnirr,  whether  mv  oonfideoce  of  obtain- 
inf  it  N  well  founded :  and  whether  any  dan- 
{w  ariees  from  my  ignorance  or  my  unfit- 

If  the  tcriiptDretbe  anthentio— i(^  as  I  hare 
iHraye  profewed  to  believe,  the}  indicate  a 
itnle  of  eternal  happinets,  together  with  the 
fUmini  of  attaining  to  it—Uien  surely  not  to 
lareot  my  tboogbta  to  that  stale,  not  to  apply 
noy  nttentien  to  those  means,  is  to  neglect 
tise  slate  and  the  things,  for  which  I  was  sent 
iqto  the  world.    Providence,  doubtless,  in-  j 
tended  Clwt  every  species  of  being  slMMild  | 
reach  the  perfection  for  which  it  was  crea- ! 
ted.     Shall  his  only  rational  creature  be  the 
auly  one  that  falls  stiort  of  the  end  for  which  { 
he  was  made  P  the  only  ooe  who  refuses  to  { 
rMchthe  top  of  his  nature,  who  refuses  to 
coBOiply  with  his  original  destination  ? 

in  were  quite  certain  that  I  was  not  crea- 
ted for  such  a  great  and  noble  eod  as  Cliris- 
tiaaily  has  revealed,   I  should  theu  be  justi- 
fied in  acting  as  a  being  would  naturally  act, 
wlrn  has  no  higher  guide  than  sen^e,  no  no-  I 
hier  incentive  than  appetite,  no  larger  scope  ' 
than  time,  no  ampler  range  tlian  this  world. 
And  though  I  might  then  regret  that  my 
powers  and  faculties,  my  capacities  and  de- 
ores,  were  formed  for  so  low  a  purpose,  and 
their  exercise  limited  to  so  brief  a  space,  yet 
it  would*  not,  in  that  case,  be  acting  inconsis- 
tently, to  turn  my  fugitive  possessions,  and 
Tfif  contracted  span,  to  the  best  account  of 
prtseot  enjoyment. 

Bat  if  I  have  indeed,  as  I  profess  to  have, 
sny  faith  however  low,  any  hope  however 
feeble,  any  prospect  however  famt,  is  it  ra- 
tional to  act  in  such  open  opposition  to  my 
profession?  Is  it  right  or  reasonable,  to  be- 
ntve  and  to  neglect,  to  avow  and  to  disre- 
fpfi^  to  profess  and  to  oppose,  the  same 
ming  ?  Do  1  raise  my  character  for  that  nn- 
deratnndingon  which  I  value  myself,  if,  while 
%eonfetsion  of  a  faith  which  has  been  adopt- 
ol  by  the  wisest  men  in  different  ages,  my 
temper  is  not,  like  theirs,  subdued  to  it,  my 
life  IS  not,  like  tl»eira.  governed  by  it 

I  Slink  this  world  more  certain  than  the 
qmkI,  becanse  I  have  the  evidence  of  my  sen- 
tm  to  its  reality  :  and  because  its  enjoyments 
90m  present^  visible,  tangible.    Bnt  thie  same 

~  1^  who  gave  my  senses,  gives  also  reason 

fiiith  ;  and  do  not  these  afford  to  the  sin- 

inqnirer  other  evidence  of  no  less  pow- 

?    Even  in  many  natural  things,  we  re- 

lv»  the  evidence  of  reason  as  confidently 
W.tiM  leetimony  of  sense.  Our  reason  in- 
forms us,  that  the  things  we  see  could  not 
b«««  l>een  predvced  without  a  cause  which 
we  do  not  see  :  we  might  as  well  say  they 
b«r0  no  being,  as  that  they  had  no  canse-— 
aad  yet  the  cause  lies  as  completely  out  of 
(rar-  rench  as  the  things  of  another  world. 
The  iiBtean- things,  then,  msy  be  as  salisfar- 


torily  proved  by  other  arg^ument^  as  the 
things  we  know  are  proved  by  our  aentee* 
Bnt  the  highest  evide^e  of  things  not  seen  is 
faith.  Even  this  principle  we  admit  in  world* 
ly  things,  but  reject  in  spiritual.  We  shonld 
know  very  little  of  this  earth,  if  we  knew  on* 
ly  what  we  have  seen.  Now  we  believe  that 
a  multitude  of  things  exists  which  we  nerer 
saw,  and  which  few,  comparativelv,  bnvtt 
seen.  This  is  the  evidence  of  faitn  in  the 
testimony  of  tlie  relator. 

I  see  persons  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
act  upon  tlie  mere  report  of  authentic  infer- 
roation ;  conduct  concerns  analogous  to  those 
whose  success  is  made  known  to  tl>em  by  im- 
partial evidence,  and  act  confidently  on 
tlie  relation  of  credible  witnesses  ;  and  they 
would  be  thought  perverse  and  anreasonable* 
were  not  their  conduct  infiuenced  by  such 
competent  testimony.  Is  it,  then,  only  in 
the  momentous  concern  of  religion,  where 
these  appropriate  evidences  arc  allowed  to  be 
incontestable,  where  a  revelation  from  heav- 
en, where  the  attestation  of  undeniable  wit- 
nesses, has  established  the  truth  in  the  minds 
of  inquiring  men  beyond  a  doubt? — ^Is  it  only 
where  tlie  testimony  is  more  unquestiooabley 
and  the  object  the  most  transcendently  im- 
portant, that  neglect  is  pardonable,  that  de- 
lay is  prudent,  that  indifference  is  safe  ? 

I I  is  time  to  arrive  at  some  decision  oe  a 
question  which,  if  it  be  any  thing,  is  every 
thing  ;  which,  if  it  b^  indeed  foumied  in  in- 
fallible  truth,  involves  consequences  so  vast, 
effects  so  lasting,  that  all  the  other  concema- 
of  the  whole  world  shrink  into  nothing,  when 
weighed  against  my  individual  concern  in 
this  single  business. 

That  thinking  mind  which  enables  me  to 
frame  these  reflections,  that  sentient  spirit 
which  suggests  these  apprehensions,  those  ir« 
repressible  feelings  which  drive  out  ny 
thoughts,  and  force  my  speculations  beyoM 
the  present  scene,  prove,  that  I  have  hqwc ■  ■ 
thing  within  me  which  was  made  for  inimor- 
talit V.  If,  then,  1  am  once  convinced  of  theie 
truths,  can  I  any  longer  hesitate  to  develn. 
m^  b^t  thoughts  lo  my  highest  good,  wy 
chiefest  care  to  my  nearest  concern,  mjr  OMMt 
intense  solicitude  to  my  everlasting  isttr* 
ests  ? 

Lord,  I  believe  ;  help  thou  myunbeliaf! 
Convert  my  dead  faitn  into  an  operatipe. 
principle !  Let  my  alngfpi^  will  be  qnink* 
ened ,  let  my  reluctant  desires  give  aone  tifpi' 
of  life.  liCt  it  be  an  evidence  of  the  real  €■• 
istence  of  my  faith,  that  it  it  not  inert. 

We  talk  of  the  glory  of  heaven  as  coolly*, 
and  hear  of  it  with  as  much  indidfereace,  M; 
if  it  were  the  unalienable  birth-right  of  evnrr 
nominal  Christian,  and  that  our  security  left 
no  room  for  our  solicitude.  But  I  now  AmU. 
on  examining  it  more  closc^,  that  the  Bible 
speaks  of  a  thing  which  Christians  of  Wf 
class  neglect  to  take  into  the  aocount ;  a 
JUnets  for  that  glory,  a  spirit  prepared'  finr 
that  state,  which  God  bat  prepared  for  tliaai 
that  love  bun.  It  not  only  Momitnt  them. 
Iieaven,  but  quickens  their  aeiiret  aftnr  ift« 
qualifies  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  it.  Now, 
can  I  ron«rientioa«ly  declare  that  I  peiieMi) 
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that  I  hare  endeavoured  to  possess,  those  de- 
sires, witliout  which  heaven  is  unattainable; 
those  dispositions,  without  which,  if  it  could 
be  attained,  it  would  not  be  a  place  of  happi- 
ness f  Is  it,  then,  probable,  arming  upon 
merely  rational  grounds,  that  God  will  re- 
ceive Die  to  his  presence  there,  if  1  continue 
to  live  without  him  in  the  world  ?  Will  he 
accept  me  when  I  come  to  die,  alienated 
from  him  in  heart  and  thought  as  I  have  lived  ? 
After  all,  uncertainty  is  no  comfortable 
state.  It  is  safer  to  seek  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  my  doubts  by  serious  inquiry  ;  to  seek 
tranquility  to  my  heart  by  earnest  prayer. 
It  is  better  to  implore  the  promised  aid  to 
strengthen  my  vacillating  mind,  even  though 
I  renounce  a  little  present  ease,  a  little  tem 
porary  pleasure.  If,  indeed,  avoiding  to 
think  of  the  evil  would  remove  it,  if  averting 
mv  eyes  from  the  danger  would  annihilate  it, 
all  would  be  well.  Bqt  if,  on  the  contrary, 
fearing  it  now,  may  avert  it  for  ever,  com- 
mon sense,  reasonaSle  self-love,  mere  human 
prudence,  compel  mc  to  make  the  computa- 
tion of  tlie  relative  value  of  time  and  eternity 
I  may,  indeed,  as  I  have  frequently  done, 
postpone  my  purpose  to  some  future  time. 
But  then  I  am  not  so  skilled  in  the  doctrine 
of  chances  as  to  be  quite  certain  that  time 
may  ever  arrive.  He  that  intends  to  reform 
to-morrow  does  not  repent  to-day  Wh-^n 
delay  is  danger,  is  it  not  foolish  to  delay  ? 
Where  it  may  be  destruction,  is  it  not  some- 
thing worse  than  folly  ?  I  will  arise,  and  go 
to  my  Father,  &c.  Sio.  &C. 


CHAP.  xxni. 

The  Christian  in  the  world. 

*  The  only  doctrinal  truth,'  says  bishop 
Sanderson,  *  which  Solomon  insisted  on, 
when  he  took  the  whole  world  for  his  large 
but  barren  text,  was,  that  all  is  vanity.' — 
This  was  not  the  verdict  of  a  hermit  railing 
fVom  his  cell  at  pleasures  untasted,  or  at 
grandeur  unenjoyed.  Among  the  sons  of 
men,  not  one  had  sought  with  more  unremit- 
ted dilijpence,  or  had  wider  avenues  to  the 
search,  ror  whatever  good  either  skill  or  pow- 
er could  extract  out  of  the  world,  than  Solo- 
mon. No  one  could  judge  of  the  sweets 
whkh  can  be  drawn  from  this  grand  Alem- 
bks,  with  higher  natural  abilities,  or  with 
deeper  experimental  wisdom.  He  did  not 
descant  on  the  vanity  of  the  world  so  elo- 
quently till  he  had  considered  it  accurately, 
and  examined  it  practically.  He  was  not 
contented,  like  a  learned  theorist  to  collect 
his  notions  from  philosophy,  or  history,  or 
liearsay ;  he  well  knew  wliat  he  said,  *  and 
whereof  he  affirmed.'  All  upon  which  he  so 
pathetically  preached  he  hstd  seen  with  his 
eyes,  beard  with  his  ears,  and,  in  his  widely- 
roving  search,  had  experienced  in  his  own 
disappointed  mind,  aad  felt  in  his  own  ach- 
ing heart  He  goes  on  to  prove,  by  an  in- 
diKtion  of  particulars,  the  ^rand  truth  pro- 
poonded  in  nis  thesis,  the  vanUtf  of  the  %oorid. 
H0  shows,  in  a  regular  series  of  ejperi- 


I  mentR,  how  he  had  ransacked  its  treasures, 
I  exhausted  its  enjoyments,  and  eventosatie- 
!  tv,  revelled  in  its  'honours,  riches,  and  de* 
lights.  He  had  been  an  intellectual  as  well 
as  sensual  voluptuary,  and  had  emptied  the 
resources  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  jiUam- 
ure.  Then  reverting  in  the  close  of  his  dis< 
course  to  the  point  from  which  he  had  set 
out,  he  again  pronounces,  that  all  is  vanitj. 

*Thc  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter' 
which  he  draws  from  this  melancholy  aiigiF 
ment,  as  finely  exhibited  as  pensivcily  ooii* 
oeived,  is  a  solemn  injunction  to  others  ta 
remember,  what  it  is  to  be  feared  the  preach- 
er himself  had  sometimes  forgotten,  that  the 
whole  duty  of  man  is  to  fear  Gkid,  and  ketp 
his  commandments :  winding  up  his  fine  pe* 
roration  with  a  motive  in  which  every  chiU 
of  Adam  is  equally,  is  awfully  concerned, 
'  hernuse  God  shall  bring  every  work  kito 
judgment.' 

May  not  every  real  Christian,  while  bis 
heart  is  touched  with  the  aflecting  truth  oi 
tlie  text,  be  admonished  by  this  solemn  vale- 
dictory declaration  ?  May  he  not  learn  tbc 
lesson  inculcated  at  less  expense  than  it  wai 
acquired  by  this  great  practical  master  of  tbf 
science  of  wisdom?  If  another  sovereifi 
was  told  there  was  no  royal  way  to  geometry. 
the  King  of  Israel  has  opened  a  royal  wn 
to  a  more  divine  philosophy.  By  the  beneii 
to  be  derived  from  contemplating  this  illtt» 
trious  instance  of  *  how  little  are  the  £T«at«' 
the  Christian  may  set  out  where  SalooMNi 
ended.  He  may  be  convinced  of  the  fiBiti 
of  the  world  at  a  price  far  cheaper  tbaa  Solo- 
mon paid  for  it,  by  a  way  far  safisr  tbatt  fail 
own  experience.  He  may  convert  the  os.- 
periment  made  by  the  royal  Preaober  to  Ui 
own  personal  account  He  may  find  in  thl 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  a  confirmatioD  of  Hi 
truth,  in  its  precepts  a  counteraction  to  Hi 
perils,  in  its  promises  a  consolatioD  Ibr  ill 
disap;  •ointments. 

In  this  world,  such  as  Solomon  baa  nnll{| 
painted  it,  the  Christian  is  to  live— is  to  IvNl 
through  divine  assistance,  untainted  hj  il^ 
maxims,  uncontaminated  by  its  pmopoii 
Man  being  obviously  designed  by  hisCreiMll 
for  social  life,  and  society  being  evidaal% 
his  proper  place  and  condition,  it  seeoM  I9IM 
his  duty,  not  so  much  to  consider 
of  possible  perfection  he  might  have 
in  that  state  of  seclusion  to  which  he 
never  destined,  as  how  he  may  nsalhDT 
his  allotted  sphere  in  the  world  mr  whida  IH 
was  made ;  how  he  may  conscientxmsly  4life 
charge  the  duties  to  which  he  is  plainly  tsaHll 
by  providential  ordination.  To  think 
he  may  acquit  himself  well  in  bis  actual 
and  condition,  is  clearly  more  profitable  .  _ 
to  waste  his  time  and  spirits,  in  devitia^  ||| 
best  speculative  scheme  of  life,  totbo-aiip 
tion  of  which  there  is  little  probabiMtj  oC'lp 
ever  being  appointed. 

We  were  not  sent  into  tbis  world 
ders  to  madce  onrsdves  miserable,  bvt 
abilities,  and  directions,  and  helps,  to 
out  the  best  possibilities  of  happinefli 
remain  to  beings,  fellen  from  that 
moral  and  mental  rectitode  in  whkk  iMi 
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na  craitod ;  to  make  (ha  best  of  the  rnios 

«l  liMt  parfed  world  wbote  beauty  Itc  had 

MrrBi!,  and  vbose  capacitj  of  conferring^ 

UnU  he  bad  fttally  impaired.    Human  life, 

teadonit  abounding  as  it  does  in  blessings 

■d  nercies,  is  not  the  blissful  vision  which 

vtattrfiil  fanoy  images,  or  poetr/  feieus,  or 

exlubits.    It  n  in  a  considenible 

compounded  of  painful  and  dull  re^ 

and  not  a  splendid  tissue  of  grand 

or  brilliant  exploits ;  it  is  to  some  an 

lilldBt  vovaried  state  of  penury,  to  many  a 

HMs  of  cares  and  troubles,  to  all,  a  state  of 

yinbation.    But  the  primeval  punishment, 

ttamatanee  of  labour,  like  the  other  inflic- 

lianaf  Him  who  in  judgment  remembers 

never,  is  transformed  into  a  blessing.    And 

vhewer  we  consider  the  manual  industry  of 

the  poor,  or  the  intellectual  exertions  of  the 

nptriorelaMS,  we  shall  find  that  diligent 

I     oempation,  if  not  criminally  perverted  from 

ill  cad,  is  at  once  tlie  instrument   of  virtue 

lid  the  secret  of  happiness.     Man  cannot  be 

oMy  trusted  with  a  life  of  leisure. 

As  the  cbaracier  about  to  be  briefl;^con* 

dierad  is  presumed  to  be  a  real  Christian,  it 

emU  be  superfluous,  for  two  reasons,  to  in- 

dittttt  his  vocation  in  the  world  must  be 

harM.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  reli- 

in  will  ever  engage  in  an  employ- 

^Mt  is  illicit ;  and  it  is  almost  equally 

^idmpposition,  that  persons  who  are  ac- 

^ih  m  engaged,  will  cast  their  eyes  on  a 

mrirvhne  tendency  is  serious. 

Ai  Hi  most  unexceptionable  profession 

"Mf  aempt  from  dangers.     It  requires 

yJBi  watchfiilness,  not  only  to  conduct  the 

■rtmeftil  undertaking  in  a  right  spirit,  and 

jM  s  constant  eye  to  Him,  to  whom  every 

iMriNnnt  being  is  accountable ;  it  requires 

M  nuy  constant  vigilance  against  tlie  al- 

iti  of  avarice,  and  the  baits  of  ambi- 

but  it  requires  caution  a^inst  the  un- 

Bled  mischiefs  of  embarkmg  so  widely, 

irplanging  so  deeply  in  any  temporal  con- 

iHiii  as  almost  neceisarily  to  deteriorate  the 

He  embarks  too  widely,  and 

loo  deeply,  however  honourable  be 

~  ing,  if  it  absorb  the  whole  man 

-il  so  crowd  his  mind  with  interfering 

and  complicated  projects,  as  to  leave 

_  and  no  thought,  and  gradually  no 

ioo,  for  that  referance  which  should 

vltimate  end  of  all  human  designs. 

Smn  never  be  too  often  repeated,  how- 
wiitm  tire  with  saying,  and  readers 
kmtfingit,  that  it  is  scarcely  more  ne- 
to  addrew  serious  suggestions   to 
gross  pursuits,  ihui  to  that 
•ad  important,  and  valuable  chiss, 
^^  __  danger  lies  in  the  very  credit,  and 
jlilliy,  BBM  niefaloess    of  their   engage- 
iMpfc    A  tbonaand  dissertations  have  been 
^lMitaM«  and  yet  the  theme  is  not  exliausted, 
lilttBt  baeknnyed  but  neglected  truth,  that 
jpijia  suufofie  6y  lawfvU  lAtngi,  by  excess 
'^^'^'  -  right  in  themselves,  and  which  on- 
nng  by  being  inordinately  pur- 
laaed  to  the  neglect  of  things  mora 
when  what  is  even  laudable  is  ex- 
iy  Bonght,  to  the  fbrgetfuhiess  of  what 
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is  indispensable.  Things  may  not  only  be 
comparatively,  but  positively,  good,  and  yet 
not  be  *  things  wliich  accompany  salvation.' 
They  may  not  onlv  be  intended  to  be  instru- 
mental, but  actually  be  so,  twth  in  advan- 
cing the  prosperity,  and  in  robtraining  the 
disorders  of  this  world,  and  so  far  he  highly 
valuable,  and  yet  the  act  mav  be  substituted 
for  that  principle  which  should  be  its  inspir- 
ing motive.  The  fault,  however,  is  not  in 
the  thing,  but  in  the  mind,  when  useful  ac- 
tion«i  are  not  done  with  a  reference  to  the 
highest  end.  Of  this  reference  a  Christian 
will  aim  never  to  lose  sight.  He  will,  before 
be  engage  in  the  concerns  of  the  day,  pre- 
pare his  mind  by  fervent  devotion  ;  not  only 
imploring  direction  in  the  common  course  of 
action,  and  the  expected  orcuri'ences  of  the 
Jay,  but  strenqi'th  to  meet  tuuse  unknown  oc- 
casions and  unsuiipectc'd  events,  which,  in 
human  life,  and  especially  in  a  life  of  busi- 
ness, so  frequently  cx;cur.  Without  this 
panoply,  he  will  not  venture  to  engage  with 
the  world ;  but  the  armour  whi<:b  he  put  on 
in  soUtnde,  he  will  not  lay  aside  in  the  field 
of  battle;  it  was  for  that  warfare  he  had 
buckled  it  on. 

As  the  lawyer  lias  his  compendium  of  ca- 
ses and  prcfseiients,  the  legislator  ^'is  statutes, 
the  soldier  his  book  of  tactics,  and  every  oth- 
er professor  his  tade  mecum  to  consult  in 
difficulties,  the  Christian,  to  whichever  of 
the  professions  he  may  belong,  will  take  his 
morning  lecture  from  a  more  iiifallihie  di- 
rectory, comprehending  not  only  cases  and 
precedents,  but  abounding  also' with  those 
seminal  principles  which  contain  the  essence 
of  all  actual  duty,  from  which  all  practical 
excellence  is  deducible.  The  spirit  of  laws 
diflfers  from  all  legal  institutes,  some  of  which, 
from  that  imperfection  inseparable  from  the 
best  human  things,  have  been  found  unintel- 
ligible, some  impracticahlc,  and  some  have 
become  obsolete.  The  divine  law  is  subject 
to  no  such  disadvantages.  It  is  perfect  in 
iis  nature,  inteliigiblo  in  its  construction, 
and  eternal  in  its  obligation. 

This  sacred  institute  he  will  consult,  not 
occasionally,    but  daily.      Unreminded    of 

general  duty,  unfurnished  with  some  leading 
int  for  the  particular  demand,  he  will  not 
venture  to  rush  into  the  hustle,  trial,  and 
temptation  of  the  day.  Of  this  aid  he  will 
possess  himself  with  more  ease,  and  less  lots 
of  time,  as  he  will  not  have  to  ransack  a 
multiplicity  of  folios  for  a  detached  case,  or 
an  individual  intricacy  ;  for,  though  lie  may 
not  find  in  the  Bible  specific  instances,  yet 
he  will  discover  in  every  page  some  govern- 
ing truth,  some  rule  of  universal  application, 
the  spirit  of  which  may  be  brought  to  bear 
on  almost  every  circumstance;  some  princi- 
ple suited  to  every  purpose,  and  competent 
to  the  solution  of  every  moral  difficulty. 
Scripture  does  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  in- 
clude technical  or  professional  peculiarities, 
but  it  exhibits  the  temper  and  the  conduct 
which  may  be  made  applicable  to  tlie  special 
concerns  of  every  man,  whatever  be  his  oc- 
cupation. He  will  find  in  it  the  right  direc- 
tion to  tbe  right  pursuit,  the  straight  road  to 
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tiic  proper  end  ;  the  duty  of  a  pure  inteo- 
lion  ;  and  the  prohibition  of  faJse  meaturei 
to  attain  even  a  laudable  object.  No  hurry 
fir  eni^ag^ment  will  e? er  make  him  loie  sig^ht 
of'  that  baci*ed  aphorism  to  pointedly  address- 
<h1  to  men  of  busincM,  *  He  that  maketh 
haste  to  be  rich  shall  hardly  be  innocent.* 
The  cautionary  texts  he  admired  in  his  clos- 
et, he  will  not  treasure  up  as  classical  mot- 
los  to  amuse  his  fam:y,  or  embellish  his  dis- 
course, hut  will  adopt  as  rules  of  conduct, 
uiid  brini^  them  into  every  worldly  transac- 
tion, whether  commercial,  forensic,  medical, 
ii)ilitury«  or  whatever  else  be  his  professed 
object.  He  will  not  adjust  his  scale  <of  duty 
by  the  false  standard  of  the  world,  nor  by 
any  n^rasure  of  his  own  devising^;  he  has 
hut  one  standard  of  judeinff,  but  one  meas- 
ure of  comluct — the  mfailible  word  of  God. 
'i'his  rule  he  will  take  as  he  finds  it,  he  will 
use  an  he  is  commanded  ;  he  will  not  bend 
it  to  his  own  convenience,  he  will  not  ac- 
commodate it  to  his  own  views,  his  own 
)/a!(Kion8,  hU  own  emolument,  his  own  repu- 
t;Ation. 

Here  it  may  be  asked.  Why  is  not  Scrip- 
ture more  explicit  in  description^  more  mi- 
nute in  detail  ?  We  find  our  self-love  per- 
(iGtually  furnishing  subterfuge  for  evading 
fluties,  and  multifuying  exceptions  to  rules, 
f.iod,  wIk)  knows  all  hearts,  and  foresaw  their 
oaptiousness,  might,  it  may  he  said,  have 
{guarded  against  it  by  more  enlarged  instruc- 
tions. The  holy  Spirit,  however,  did  not  see 
fit  to  descend  to  such  minutias,  but,  having 
priven  the  principle,  left  man  to  the  exercise 
of  his  reason,  in  the  application  of  the  ^^e- 
lal  law  to  his  particular  case ;  for  if  he  is  left 
to  the  use  of  his  iudgment,  it  is  not  that  he 
may  pervert  truth,  but  apply  it.  His  under- 
Htandingand  rectitude  are  perpetually  cal- 
led into  joint  exercise,  for  that  which  is 
immediately  the  duty  of  one  man,  another 
may  not  be  called  to  perform. 

Not  to  distress  the  mind,  therefore,  with 
unnecessary  scruples,  nor  to  perplex  it  by  a 
multiplicity  of  circumstances,  some  thingv 
:ire  left  indefinite.  An  incumbered  body  of 
institutes  would  have  been  too  vast  and  com- 
plicated for  general  use ;  that  time  would  be 
lakcn  up  in  selecting  them,  which  is  better 
employed  in  acting  upon  them.  Even  were 
overy  particular  of  every  duty,  in  all  its 
bearings,  circumstaDtially  ramined,  it  would 
not  so  much  direct  the  conduct,  as  furnish 
new  pretences  for  neglecting  it.  Then,  as 
now.  It  would  be  seen  ratber  that  the  will  is 
perverse,  than  the  understanding  unsatisfied, 
more  amplification  would  not  Imve  lessened 
objections.  Those  who  complain  now,  that 
the  rule  is  not  explicit,  would  complain  then, 
that  it  was  tedious.  A  fuller  exposition 
would  neither  have  cleared  doubts  nor  pre- 
vented disputes.  It  would  then  have  been 
charged  with  redundancy,  as  it  is  now  with 
defectiveness. 

If  the  world  carries  contamiDation  to  the 
heart,  it  carries  alio  to  the  right-minded  a 
preservative ;  as  the  riper's  blood  is  said  to 
ne  an  antidote  for  its  bite.  The  living  world 
h  to  siioh  persons  an  improving, exemplifica- 


tion of  the  moral  lei-ont  of  history.  Jf 
apply  to  our  own  improvement  thle  recoi 
excellences  or  errors  of  which  we  Tf 
if  we  are  struck  with  the  raccesMs  or 
feats  of  arobitioD ;  theparsnittordisappo 
ments  of  vanity ;  the  sordid  accunrnoit 
of  avarice,  or  the  waiting  ravages  of  pi 
gality  ;  if  we  are  moved  with  instanci 
vice  and  virtue  in  men  of  whom  we  ki 
nothing  but  what  the  historian  is  oleaM 
tell  us,  and  of  whom  he  perhaps  Knew 
much  more ;  if  we  read  with  interest  of 
violence  of  parties,  of  which  both  the  V 
crs  and  the  followers  have  been  long  lai 
the  dust ;  if  we  are  affected,  as  every  ii 
ligent  mind  cannot  but  be  affected,  y 
these  pictures  of  things,  how  much  ba 
may  a  well-directed  mind  derive  firom  sei 
them  realized :  from  seeing  the  old  aci 
acted  over  again  by  living  performers ;  f 
living  himself  among  the  dramaiii  pen 
as  one  of  the  actors ;  from  taking  a  persi 
interest  in  a  repetition  of  things  which 
condemned  or  applauded  when  only  co' 

E resented  to  his  understanding,  and  at  wl 
is  principles  revolted  or  rejoiced,  evei 
the  dead  letter  of  narrative.  He  i 
sees  the  same  sentiments  embodied,  the  m 
passions  brought  into  action^  similar  o 
ions  operating  upon  actual  conduct. 

If  he  is  deeply  touclicd  when  lustor>  ; 
sents  to  his  view  the  errors  of  higli  au^  b 
ic  minds,  when  it  exhibits  the  aberratioi 
superior  genius,  how  much  more  lively 
be  his  regret,  when  he  sees,  amonr  hia  ( 
acquaintance,  the  ardour  of  a  noble  and 
genuous  mind  exclusively  consumed  on 
jects,  which  might  indeed  be  accoQi 
great,  if  this  worUl  were  all,  but  wbicli  ii 
er  gives  any  practical  intimation  that  tl 
is  another.  But  how  much  more  puoi 
will  be  his  sorrow,  when  he  observes  i 
and  sagacious  spirits  neglecting  to  make 
most  even  of  this  brief  state  of  beinif 
when  he  sees  men  who  might  have  mado 
world  a  better  thing  than  they  found  iU 
they  employed  theirsuperior  poweraof  ii 
lect  in  studying  how  they  might  please  C 
by  promoting  the  best  interests  of  his  oi 
tures;  when  he  sees  such  understand! 
clouded  by  intemperance,  such  mindb 
sorbed  in  studying  the  ouaiities  of  a  f 
horse,  or  calculating  the  cuances  of  a  gnm 
table ! 

In  another  and  a  more  estimable  clii 
cliaracters,  he  is  struck  with  mingM  nd 
ration  and  concern,  in  observing  what  | 
and  resembling  imitations  of  religion 
made  by  honour,  sense,  and  spirit  'rbow 
spectably  moral  honesty,  kindness,  and  | 
erositv  may,  to  superficial  observers,  pin 
ate  Cnristianitj,  may  even  execute  thn  ni 
piety  with  an  utter  destitution  of  the  pri 
pie.  He  sees  in  certain  minds  some  worn 
It  strokes  of  natural  beauty,  which  at  e 
digni^  and  embellish  them,  so  aa,  on  • 
occasions,  to  tempt  him  to  fori^  that  tbev 
not  relig[ious.  But  these  bnllmnt  qpll 
are  not  mfnsedinto  the  entire  cbanctirj 
excellence  is  limited  to  a  few  sliinin|rpQ| 
and  the  hollows  are    proportionej[  to.i 
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^  ^itaidid  TirtiioSt  thora 

hab  onilbniHtj  ia  tht  principle ;  there  is 
pwtaoe  eooM  allowed  lia  in  the  practice ; 
vhila  in  the  dmracter  of  the  leil  Christian, 
'tiiare  maj  be  orach  infirmity,  there 
of  consasteocj— there  is  no  delib- 

is  even  no  nnre* 


Ha 


lhno§^  lessons  tiw  pums  obserrer 
viBtnntto  aooonnt.    The  impression  thns 
wdeonhis  heart,  from  actual  observation, 
vB  sink  deeper,  and  be  more  durable,  than 
te  nlnntion  to  be  obtained  b  j  a  mere  in- 
WIfidwil  Tieir  of  mankind,  from  informa- 
tSanosBKted  from  writers,  who  are  obliged 
tepickap  ftcts,  not  from  having  witnessed 
them,  bat  as  they  find  them  in  preceding 
wrilin ;  men  who  know  little  of  the  causes ! 
sf  vhidi  they  describe  the  effects,  or  thel 
Wlifei  of  the  actions  they  record.    History ' 
acute  observation  anatomizes 


Ifherwret  that  his  necessary  duties  in 
ttovorid  trttich  on  the  time  he  would  glad- 
IjfdiVBleto  religious  pursuits,  let  him  take 
eiafart  that  th^  regrets,  if  sincere,  are  an  | 
'smut  of  his  safety.    The  very  corruptioos 
k  irtach  be  is  witness,  will  experimentally 
ABviHe  Urn  of  the  truth  or  a  doctrine. 
*M  is  no  where  more  completely  learned 
ttaiiithe  bustle  of  life.    Tlie  perception  of 
^yiJD  others,  makes  him  watch  against 
vBvkadencies  within ;  tendencies  which 
'^flb  grace  daily  invoked  b]^  him  pre- 
V'flMi  HI  breaking  out  into  action.    This 
^Mp-flsiviction  of  man*s  corruption,  instead 
jfvfiriBg  fau  benevolence,  will  improve  it. 
ft  *n  taach  him  not  to  expect  too  much 
tai  nknperfoct  a  beinig,  as  well  as  to  bear 
*ift  At  errors  which  his  belief  of  the  doc- 
led  him  to  expect    This,  together 
intercourse  with  the  world,  will 
I  tan  of  that  mistake  so  common  to  per- 
wko  hare  not  lived  in  it,  tliat  of  exfMect- 
'to  hnhs  in  those  which  a  fond  imagina- 
,  M  a  first  acquaintance,  had  led  them  to 
perfect,  and  wlio,  on  the  inevitable 
become    too  strongly  disgusted 
and  imperfections,  on  which  tliey 

Kto  have  reckoned.    He  will  never  use 
I  conviction  of  the  truth  of  which  wc 
We  been  tpeakinr  to  the  purposes  of  nn- 
distnut,  or  base  suspicion.    On  the 
fy  tho«igh  he  will  exercise  his  discern- 
ihe  knowledge  of  men,  and  his  dis- 
Jjif^  ee  In  the  confidence  to  be  placed  in 
9^  ke  sriU  not  be  ever  on  the  look  out  to 
mnch  less  to  expose  their  errors. 
be   *  loves  not  tlie  world'   in  the 
■ae  of  the  term,  he  loves  the  in- 
of  whom  it  is  composed,  with  the 
of  aympath;^.    He  will  put  a  large 
el  Cottstmction  on  their  actions,  but 
not  stretch  that  latitude  to  the  vindi- 
fof  anj  thing  that  is  corrupt  in  princi- 
t  criminal  in  conduct.    Nor  will  he  be 
on  the  defensive '  in  bis  intercourse 
:  be  will  not  act  with  the  narrow 
.^  of  the  aordid  trader,  who  is  jealous 
nsn  wkh  whom  be  has  busuiesi  to 
ODAO  higher  ground  tlian  lest  he 


should  loae  money  by  him ;  while  he  toler- 
ates in  his  character  every  vice  which  will 
not  interfere  with  his  pecuniary  transact icn^. 

It  is  his  aim  to  reconcile  that  charity 
which  believeth  all  things,  with  that  discrim- 
ination of  character  which  shows  us,  not  onlv 
so  many  who  are  bad,  but  so  much  imper- 
fection, we  may  say,  so  much  evil,  in  the 
comparatively  good.  To  love  and  servo 
those  in  whom  we  at  the  same  time  perceive 
no  little  moral  defect,  is  turning  our  spiritual 
disceinment  to  a  practical  account.  This 
principle,  while  it  serves  to  preserve  us 
from  an  undue  admiration  of  otliers,  will 
teach  us  to  suspect  these,  or  otiier  detects,  in 
ourselves. 

The  Christian  in  the  world,  anxious  to  im- 
prove his  scanty  leisure,  will  rescue  from 
mere  diversion  those  hours  which  cannot 
prudently  be  subtracted  from  business.  To 
a  man  thus  circumstanced,  the  Sunday  is  felt 
to  be  indeed  a  blessing;  to  him  it  is  emphat- 
ically ^  a  delight.*  Instead  of  approuriating 
it  as  a  day  of  premeditated  convivaiity,  he 
converts  it  into  a  stated  season  of  enjoyment 
of  another  kind.  He  hardly  needs  the  in- 
junction to  *'  remember'  to  keep  it  holy, 
though  he  is  not  unmindful,  that,  of  the  ton 
commandments,  it  is  the  only  one  prefarod 
with  that  admonition.  He  considers  the  ob- 
servance as  almost  more  his  privilege  than 
his  duty.  The  expectation  of  its  return 
cheers  him  under  the  perplexities  of  tin* 
week.  He  anticipates  it  as  a  rest  here,  and 
as  a  foretaste  of  eternal  rest.  He  enlarfros 
his  nious  exercises  with  the  more  satisfaction, 
as  lie  is  clearly  assured  that  he  is  not  on  this 
day  in  danger  of  trenching  on  his  profession* 
al  duties ;  and,  from  this  reflection,  his  hrnrl 
more  warmly  expands  in  gratitude  to  Him 
whose  day  it  more  immediately  is.  He  fcrU 
that,  if  it  were  barely  a  season  ordained  hy 
some  public  act,  a  royal  proclamation  en- 
joining it  as  a  necessary  interval  between  the 
labours  which  close  one  week,  and  those 
which  begin  another,  a  contrivance  of  case, 
a  measure  of  political  prudence  or  personal 
tenderness  to  prevent  the  bodily  machine 
and  the  overlaboured  mind  from  wen  ring 
out,  lie  would  be  grateful  for  its  institntion  : 
hut  to  him  the  day  comes  fraught  with  t»cnc- 
fits and  blessings  of  a  still  higher  kind.  It 
is  an  appointment  of  God ;  tfuit  entitles  il  to 
his  reverence;  it  is  an  institution  of  spiritual 
mercy  ;  it  is  the  stated  season  for  recruiting 
his  mental  vi^ur ;  for  inspecting  his  no- 
counts  with  his  Maker ;  for  taking  a  more 
exact  survey  of  the  state  of  his  heart ;  for 
examining  into  his  faults;  for  enumerating 
his  mercies ;  for  laying  in,  by  prayer,  fi^esh 
stores  of  faith  and  miliness;  for  repairing 
what  iMith  may  have  lost  in  the  turmoil  of  the 
week.  His  heated  passions  have  leisure  to 
cool ;  his  hurried  mind  to  regain  its  tranquil 
tone ;  his  whole  internal  state  to  be  regtila- 
ted;  his  mistakes  to  be  reviewed ;  his  temper 
to  be  new  set ;  his  piety  to  be  braced  up  to 
the  pitch  from  whicn  it  may  have  been  sunk 
in  the  atmosphere  be  bad  been  breathing. 
The  pious  man  of  business  relishes  his  hmny 
society  and  fireside  enjoymenti  with  a  keen- 
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nan  ntit*1waj«  felt  by  othen.  If '  tfa*  fawp, 
BDd  the  tabrel,  and  die  viol,'  art  Dot  alwmn 
beanl  in  hia  feaaU,  he  doca  what  tboM  wfao 


regard!  tlio  operBtiooa  oT  hit  htnd*.'  It  u 
sot  enoucrli  for  lixi  davoted  Chriitian  (hat  bis 
life  it  dedicated  to  him  wtio  ^re  it,  hit  apint 
it,  ai  it  vera,  cKliRlod  in  bis  lervice.* 


Thkhe  are  two  ttiinn  or  nrliich  ft  wise 
mao  iriU  be  ncnipiilinitlf  careful,  hit  con- 
ncieoce  and  hii  creilit.  Happily  the;  are 
nlfiKHt  iuMptirable  concnmitaDta  ;  they  are 
i:am[iKinlj  kept  or  loal  tu|;elt)er  ;  the  same 
Ibiagi  whicb  iruund  (tie  one.  uiuoily  gives  a 
blow  to  tbe  oilier ;  yet,  it  iDuit  be  cuDtietted, 
that  coDBcience  and  a  mere  wnrldlj  credit 
an  not,  io  all  inslaoces,  allowed  to  subaial 
to^ber.  Godandourhearti — we  speak  ofi 
hmrtt  which  are  loolied  iolo  and  examined 
—always  cnndemD  us  fur  the  ume  tbings  — 
thingi,  perbapf,  lor  which  we  do  not  suffer  in 
the  opinion  ol  the  wocid  ;  tbe  world,  in  re- 
turn. Dot  seldom  condemns  us  (or  actions, 
lor  which  we  have  tbe  approbatiuo  of  God 
aud  our  consciences  Is  it  right  to  put  iha 
verdict  of  such  opptnite  judges  on  an  equali- 
ty, nay  to  abide  by  that  which  will  be  less 
than  nathingir  wlian  Aiji  sentence,  whaie  fa 
vouris  eternal  life,  shall  he  finally  proDOUD- 
ccdf 

Between  a  wonndod  conscience  and  a 
woamled  credit  there  is  the  same  difference  I 
as  between  a  crime  and  a  calamity.  Of  two  ! 
inerilable  evilt.  reli^iiin  iiutrncta  uh  to  aub-  i 
iiiit  to  tliat  which  in  interior  and  iDVoluotary.  i 
As  much  as  reputation  exceeds  every  world-  | 
ly  food,  so  miicli,  and  far  more,  is  conscience 
to  be  consulted  before  credit— if  credit  that 
can  be  called,  which  is  derived  from  the  ac- 
clamaliont  of  a  mob,  whether  compoaed  of 
-  the  great  valgar  or  Ibe  small' 

Vet  are  we  not  perpetiiallj  teeing,  that,  to 
tecure  this  wnKbieHs  fame,  peace  and  con- 
Hcience  are  sacrificed  ^  i'^or  to  what  bnt  a 
mi^eralily  falie  estimate  of  the  relative  vajne 
of  tbe<Kiwoble(!iin|^:  wliat  but  the  prrfrr- 
oDcenf  chsnicler  loduty— in  support,  too. 
of  a  rotten  part  nf  it—  is  it.  that  the  wretched 
■yslem  of  daelling  iwl  only    maintains   its 

>  It  is  lo  be  recrrlted,  that  llie  mnnber*  of  a 
Iwrned  ind  liolioiirklile  iiKifcialoa,  ud  wkivll  h» 
produced  so  uisuy  oininpliuy  ctmracten,  should 

grdin  cieuM,  tbit  Ihvyraniuit  cluh  with  any  nob- 
lie  cniiru  or  Billings  on  that  day.      Th«  leading 


ground,  but  it  iocraatiag  mtb  a  frightful  ta- 
pidity  i  if  we  have,  pertmpt.  never  heard  of 
a  trnly  religiout  nun  eitgtjged  id  a  dual,*  it 
is  not  thai,  with  all  his  cantioD,  he  is  not  lia- 
ble to  proTocBtioiu  and  intalU,  as  well  aa 
other  men  ;  nor  that  he  bai  no  quick  ■enae' 
of  injuries,  no  spirit  to  repel  attacka,  and  no 
courage  to  defend  himwlf.  He  who  bears 
iosults  ii  made  of  like  paasioui  with  him  who 
revenges  Ibean  ;  bis  pride  longi  to  break  out 
if  it  dared ;  for  even  a  good  man,  as  tbe  prs- 
late  qnoted  in  the  last  chapter  obaerres,  *  bat 
more  to  do  with  this  one  viper,  than  with  all 
hiaotberoorniptioni.' 

But.  among  other  causes,  his  safety  liet  in 
Ibis,  that  lie  hut  always  end>-avaur«l  to  keep 
clear  of  those  initiatory  offences  which  lead 
to  this  oatasirophe :  it  is  becauae  be  hat  been 


wliioh  lay 


cbarre  oT  thai  «rnn 
equallf  alraoiana,  6 
1  challenge,  than  tb 


•oh.  MiqiitiHtuiieol'thnKliiaaacrificpBabTutt 
tb«  aecaaaiqr  wbieh  ia  plesdM)  ii,  iti  ttndication  ^ 
Migbltbiiy  aot  eilher  nOact  such  ssuperSuiLv  of 


called  upon  to  practice  it 
not  indnlged  himself  in  U 
little  as  may  be  ill  tlKwe  Ml 
a  man  open  to  the  conseqiia 
governed  appetites  are  theMiarc*:  beoaato 
he  has  always  considered  pride  and  pfimi 
as  the  pouible  seeds  of  nmrder ;  an  inpiira 
glance  aa  the  first  approadi  to  Ibat  crime 
which  is  tlie  ordinary  source  of  dueUiag^ — the 
combined  violation  of  theae  two  ooaimaiid- 
monts,  beinr  aa  closely  connected,  in  prao- 
lice,  as  is  their  pnailion  in  the  Deoalogna. 
It  is  observable,  that  while  tbe  abifla  and 
stratagems  to  which  i 
driven  hy  illicit  connei 
duelling,  yet  thai  the  cbari 
Itself,  or  of  any  otiier  equally 
more  rarely  provokes  a  challenge,  ll 
charge  of  the  lie,  to  which  the  cvbbb  ^b 
compelled  bim  to  reanrt.  Can  there  ben 
more  striking  instance  of  tbe  Ute  eatiinaln 
of  character  and  virtue,  than  that  the  offeBce 
is  not  made  to  cooaial  in  the  falsehood  ittali; 
but  io  the  accusation  of  iL 

The  man  of  mere  worUly  priDCiple*  keana 
himself  in  the  broad  way.  which,  thoaU 
evenia  occur,  and  tamptatioiM  ariae  to  irti- 
tale  him,  may  at  any  time  lead  to  aneh  a  to^ 
minntion.  His  babita  of  life,  hit  cbeioe  of 
associates,  hi*  systematic  retolutkn  to  re- 
venge every  iuaiilt,  makes  hit  comnoe  path 
a  path  of  danger.  Hia  pride  it  alwaya  nedy 
primed  :  he  carries  the  inflammable  naltar 
m  his  habit,  and  the  fiiat  spark  may  catue  an 
explosion;  while  the  man  of  pnnoiple, , in 
addition  to  all  the  ottier  gnarda  befora  ei 
erated.  wants,  indeed,  but  this  aing^eoo 
eration  to  deter  him  from  tbe  tptnt  of  dnel- 
ling  :  tliat  it  ia  tbe  act  of  all  etben  wUefc 
itanda  in  the  moat  determined  opporitio»lB 
tlie  law  of  God,  and  tbe  tpirit  of  the  Oeapel  [ 

•  Locd  Hsrt>ert  of  Cberbon,  the  Srst  oToar  4a- 
itticsl  writer*,  and  the  laal  ban  of  oui  andatt. 
-hiialTy,  irith  that  fkntulic  combiuation  oT  dtvo- , 
li'in  and  gentry  which  chaiacleiiied  tke  pndW- 
li'in  of  luiighthood,  lelta  ui,  in  the  meairtii  ef  Mj! 
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tetitiiaitiidied,  ddlbertte,  pmneditmtBd 
nbvaruoB  of  one  of  the  mott  imperkxit  da- 
tiii-of  Chriidaiiity,  by  lukiDg  it  infrnmoiu  to 
fMpve  mjaries. 

.  And  even  if  m  mtn  be  more  correct  in  his 

kMs,  still  if  the  maxiim  of  the  world,  and 

not  Ifaote  of  ChriitiiDit?,  govero  him,  he  loses 

■gilt  of  the  great  principles  which  woold  re> 

rtrain  nzceases  in  temper,  as  well  as  in  con- 

dnot.    He  %rst  loses  sight  of  these,  perhaps 

byn^gKgeDoe  in  prirale  devotion  possibly  by 

t  canleas  attendance  on  pablic  worship. 

Thns  fteeinr  himself  from  these  observance^, 

he  loses  sinit  of  the  obligations  of  religion, 

and  loriqg  mis  strongest  *  mozzle  of  restraint/ 

it  is  the  l«s  wonder  that  a  small  provocation 

lesqilshim  to  offer  bloody  sac nnces  to  that 

telBitic  fant  cmel  idol,  worldly  honour.    It 

ii  the  less  wonder  that  a  neglected,  even 

where  there  is  not  a  pervertied  principle, 

dnsld  end  in  the  murder  of  a  friend,  and  the 

^ettraction  of  his  own  seal ;  for  of  a  merely 

csanvial  friendship,  a  duel  is  no  very  un- 

comnen  termination. 

Bst  to  return.— -In  the  ordinary  pursuits 
tf  He,  the  good  man  differs  but  It  tie  from 
MkM,  in  tte  keenness  with  which  he  em- 
Mb  in  enterprize,  or  in  the  diligence  with 
*W  he  prosecutes  it ;  but  he  carries  it  on 
■  lealher  spirit ;  he  is  not  less  solicitous  in 
ttefMit,  but  there  is  less  perturbation  in 
^  vkmnde ;  ho  makes  no  undue  sacriBces 
totflik  his  object.  He  neeks  the  divine 
not  that  he  may  slacken  -his  own 
but  that  he  may  be  directed  in 
IfcWi  npported  under  them.  Sanguine, 
pBtepi,  by  nature,  he  yet  takes  into  the  ac- 
MM  the  'probabilities  of  disappointment : 
Ikiii  when  it  occurs,  he  bears  as  one,  who, 
ttsneh  earefnl  of  the  motive  and  mode  of  his 


lend  him  coDstantlv  to  oppose  prinGiple  to 
expediency.  Of  this  inoommodioiis  integ- 
rity, he  must  abide  the  censure  and  the  oon- 
sequences.  He  will  have  no  share  in  the 
crouked  arts  and  intrigues  by  which  some 
men  rise  so  fast,  and  berome  so  popular.  He 
will  detest  craft  almost  as  much  as  fraud,  and 
the  pitiful  shifts  of  a  narrow  policy,  as  mnch 
as  he  will  love  the  light  and  open  path  of  truth 
and  honesty.— He  does  not  slacken  in  his 
undeviating  strictness,  though'  he  is  aware, 
that  tliis  is  the  quality  which  peculiarly  ex- 
poses him  to  misrepresentation.  Exertioo* 
struggle,  conflict,  these  are  the  trials  far 
which  he  prepares  himself.  Thankful  for 
tranquility  when  it  can  be  honestly  obtained, 
enjoying  repose  when  he  has  fairly  earned  it ; 
be  yet  knows  that  this  is  not  the  world  in 
which  they  are  to  be  looked  for  with  any  cer- 
tainty, or  enjoyed  with  any  continuance ; 
and  this  conviction  of  its  instability  and  fluc- 
tuation is  one  of  the  many  arguments  with 
which  he  seeks  to  arm  himself  against  tlie 
fear  of  death. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  the  good  things 
of  this  life,  the  inferior  success  of  men  of 
more  virtue,  higher  talent,  and  a  better  out* 
set,  than  others  of  his  acquaintance,  whose 
beginning  was  low,  and  whose  deserts  equiv* 
ocal,  remind  him  that  prosperity  is  no  sure 
test  of  merit,  and  that  the  fiivour  of  heaven 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  success.  CUid,  he 
recollects,  has  made  no  special  promise  of 
prosperity  to  his  children.  When  given,  it 
IS  to  be  esteemed  no  certain  mark  of  his  ap» 
probation ;  when  withdrawn,  it  is  often  in 
merc^ ;  when  withheld,  it  is  because  God 
has  higher  designs  for  his  less  prosperous  ser> 
vants.  As  to  himself,  the  events  of  every 
day  teach  him,  that  he  had  expected  more 


umslL  had  pot  the  affair  into  the  hands  of  |  from  human  life  than  it  had  to  bestow,  and 
teMsster  of  events.  His  failure  does  not  '■  that  his  disappointments  arise  not  less  from 
iinanfage  him  from  fresh  exertions,  when  i  his  own  sanguine  temper,  than  from  the  de- 
iMBMBs  equally  right  present  themselves,  ccits  of  that  ««orld  which  it  had  overrated. 
Biii  grsteful  for  success,  but  not  intoxica-  Tlie  w.frid,  esperially,  we  may  here  re- 
lllkv  it.  Under  defeat  he  is  resigned,  but  mark,  the  commercial  world,  particulariy  in 
iildespondin<r  He  measures  the  intrinsic  these  awful  times,  is  calculated  to  teach  for- 
leot  an  object  by  asking  his  own  mind, 
he  thinks  so  hi?iilv  of  its  importance 
'hat  he  shall  probably  think  of  it  when 


bearance  far  more  than  sequestered  life,  be- 
cause men  often  suffer  so  severely  in  tlieir 
fortune  and  credit  by  the  errors  or  misfor* 
ris  cooled,  and  especially,  what  he !  tunes  of  others.     If  the  good  man  suffer  by 

his  own  fault,  he  will  find  a  fresh  motive  for 
humility  ;  if  by  the  fault  of  another,  for  pa- 
tience ;  if  more  directly  from  the  hand  of 
God,  for  submission.  Whatever  be  the  fluc- 
tuations of  his  fortune,  his  faith  will  gain  sta- 
bility, for  he  will  discern  an  invisible  hand 
directing  all  events  for  his  ultimate  good.  If 
he  is  placed  in  a  state  of  peculiar  agitation, 
Gkxi  intends  to  lead  him  by  it  to  seek  his  rest 
where  only  it  can  be  found.  If  in  a  state  of 
singular  difficulty,  it  is  to  show  him  his  own 
weakn(*s8,  and  his  immediate  dependance  on 
him,  who  gives  strength  to  the  weak.  This 
principle  admitted,  will  furnish  new  motives 
to  watchfulness  and  prayer,  withont  any  di- 
minution of  activity  or  spirit. 
His  observations  on  the  gradual  process, 
I  Tet  it  is  his  only  secnrity,  will  be  his  by  which  the  love  of  money  monopolizes  the 
Of  referring  all  matters  in  debate,  hearts  of  others,  teach  him  to  guard  his  own 
'  to  the  Hw  and  to  the  testimony.'    This  will  I  against  its  encroachments.    He  sees  that  the 


of  it  when  all  things  shall  be 
into  judgment.  This  question  set- 
M;  either  moderates  or  augments  the  inter- 
olhetekes  in  it. 

'  boering  that  whatever  he  proposes  in  the 
VOT  of  pablic  good,  is  liable  to  be  suspected 
if  ■yrudence,  or  mistaken  zeal,  he  turns 
Ml^sposare  to  suspicion  to  his  own  ad  van 
iMi  It  leads  him  to  examine  his  project 
wim  nocarately  to  spy  out  iti  weak  side,  if  it 
■ay ;  and  to  anticipate,  by  the  opera- 
of  a  well  exercised  judgment,  the  oojec- 
IvWch  bis  opiKMients  are  likely  to  make. 
_  the  points  which  may  create  op- 
he  ginrds  against  it,  either  by  alter- 
to  plan,  if  defective,  or  preparing  to  de- 
'  it,  if  sovnd.    One  of  his  great  difficul- 
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fint  deiigiM  of  men  are  commonly  moderate,  soon  followed  by  its  unmerited  lois.  f 
Few  take  in  at  one  view  all  the  length  they  he  beltoklB  the  rapid  tranrfer  of  paw 
go  afterwards.  They  look  not  beyond  a  cer-  will,  more  than  whole  tomes  of  philoii 
tain  eminence.  On  this  they  fix  as  the  sam-  show  him  that  *•  favour  is  deceitful.*  H< 
mit  of  their  desires.  But  what  appeared  moderate  his  desires  of  fs^ai  nches,  ' 
hi|fh  at  a  distance  sinks  when  approached  ;  he  sees  by  what  sacrifices  they  are  some 
is  nothing  when  attained  ;«-*  Alps  rise  on  obtained,  and  to  what  temptations  the 
Alpa ;'— -a  further  distance  presents  a  further  |  session  leads.  He  will  be  less  likely  i 
bei|^ht ;  this,  they  are  sure,  will  bound  their !  pioe  that  others  are  reaching  the  samr 
desires  :  this  attained,  they  are  resolved  to  |  ambition,  whether  they  achieve  it  by  tt 
ri'tire  and  dedicate  their  lives  and  their  rich-  which  he  does  not  possess,  or  attam 
es  to  the  end  for  which,  they  persuade  tliem- 
selves,  they  have  been  toiling.  But,  with 
the  acquisition,  the  dettire  increases  ;  wants 
grow  out  of  riches.  The  moderate  man  is 
become    insatiable.    The  principle  thrives 

with  the  attainment  of  its  object  Though  ;  watch  the  prognostics  of  its  rise  and 
hope  is  exchanged  for  possession,  yet  the  i  keep  him  sober  without  making  him  inc 
restless  principle  continues  to  work,  and  will  i  cnt.  He  preserves  his  temper  with  h 
work  on,  unless  a  higher  principle,  by  which  '  tachments,  and  his  integrity  with  his  pi 
he  is  every  dav  less  likeljr  and  less  desirous  ences,  because  he  is  habitually  watchio| 
to  be  governed,  should  arise  to  check  it. 

Society  being  composed  of  intelligent  hu- 
man beings,  the  wise  man  knows  that  some- 
thing may  be  generally  learned  from  it,  rela- 
tive to  the  human  character  ;  that  some  ben- 


steps  which  he  would  not  chuse  to  clim 
maintain  it  by  concessions  which  he  « 
not  care  to  make.  The  panp  of  party 
which  he  sees  some  of  his  fnends  convi 
and  the  turbulent  aniiety  witli  which 


he  may  serve  the  state,  and  not  how,  I 
creasing  her  perplexities,  he  may  adi 
himself. 

The  use  lie  thus  makes  of  the  work 

not  carry  him  to  the  length  of  entaa 

efit  may  be  reaped,  even  if  little  positive  |  himself  in  its  snares.     Though  he  mail 

^  '         anpccssary  intorcourHC  with  men  of  > 

site  character,  he  will  not  push  that  ! 
course  further  than  occasion  requires, 
will  transact  business  with  them  with  f 
ness  and  civility,  but  he  will  not  follow 
to  any  objectionable  lengths.    He  is  a 


good  appear  in  it ;  and  more  does  sometimes 
appear,  than  we  are  willing  to  put  to  profit. 
I.«etsons  may  be  extracted  from  the  very 
faults  of  men  ;  from  the  vehemence  of  their 
passions,  the  mistakes  of  their  judgment, 
the  blindness  of  their  prejudice. 


anxious 
wo 

man  would  do  well  to  improve  upon  in  his  i  duty,  and  will  furnish  an  antidote  to  the 
higher  pursuits.  He  may  find  in  their  in-  itagion.  A  conraoreous  piety  doubltfw  iti 
dustry  a  standard,  though  not  a  model :  the  !  tion  when  exposed  to  an  impure  air,  1 
wisdom  he  learns  from  this  generation,  he  ^  prudent  piety  will  never  voluntarily  p 
will  conrert  to  the  purposes  of  the  children  !  into  it.  It  will  never  forget,  that  if  t» 
of  light.  The  worldVi  wise  man  is  ever  on  ruptions  of  the  world  are  so  dangerous 
the  watch  for  advancing  his  projects.  If  he  are  rendered  so  by  those  of  our  own  h 
contract  an  acquaintance  of  importance,  his  since  we  carrv  about  us  a  constitution  < 
first  thought  is,  how  he  may  make  the  most ,  sed  to  infection.  The  true  Christiai 
of  him ;  Sie  Christian  is  equally  careful  to  i  make  a  conscience  of  letting  it  appear 
turn  the  acquisition  of  a  pious  friend  to  his  |  he  differs  in  very  important  pOi^ts  from 
own  account,  but  with  a  higher  view.  ,  of  those  with    whom    business    or  m 

The  mind,  on  the  watch  for  improvement,  i  brings  them  into  contact ;  lest,  by  tlie : 
will  improve  by  the  very  errors  of  others. —  j  tv  and  kindness  of  his  general  beha^ 
Virtue,  our  divine  Master  has  taught  us,  tfiey  should  be  led  into  an  error  as  t 


principles.  For  worldly  men,  having 
accnstomed  to  connect  narrowness,  rei 
and  gloom,  with  serious  piety,  they  i 


may  take  some  profitable  lessons  from  vice. 
The  activity  or  the  frandful  steward  may 
stimulate  the  negligent  Christian.    From  the 

perseverance  of  the  malignant  in  their  pa-  infer  fiom  his  pleasant  deportment  and 
tient  prosecution  of  revenge,  he  may  learn  j  address,  that  his  principles  were  as  las 
fortitude  under  discourag^ements,  and  reso- 1  manners  are  disengfaged. 
lution  under  difficulties.  Injuries  may  teach  |  He  will,  therefore,  be  careful,  not  \ 
him  the  value  of  justice,  may  set  him  upon  i  cessarily  to  alienate  them  by  anv  thiQ 
investigating  its  principle,  and  guarding  i  bidding  in  his  exterior ;  he  will  cbee 
against  its  violation.  The  wiliness  of  the  |  h\l  in  with  any  plan  of  theirs  consisteni 
designing  may  keep  his  understanding  on! his  own  principles;  and  more  esp« 
the  alert,  and  confirm  the  prudence  it  has  i  should  it  be  any  plan  of  benevolenci 
excited.  Temptations  from  without  strength- '  general  utility,  and  one  more  promisiD| 
en  hn  powers  of  resistance  ;  his  own  faults  his  own,  he  will  never  feel  backward  U 
show  him  his  own  weakness,  as  it  is  foreign  mote  it,  through  the  mean  fear  of  tra 
aggression  which  forms  heroes,  and  domestic  ring  the  popularity  of  the  measure  to  s 
oppositioD  which  makes  statesmen.  er.    Yet  he  acts,  nevertheless,  as  km 

His  thirst  for  human  applause  will  be  aba-  there  is  no  humility  in  a  man^s  takipgi 
ted,  when  he  observes  in  those  around  him,  measure  of  his  own  understandiop, 
the  nnezpected  attainment  of  popularity  so  therefore  does  not  give  up  bis  indepen 
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If  nad,  when  the  soperiority  of  the  ichame 
if  Ike  other  doei  not  carry  cooTictioo  to  bis 
jidlnMBt.  He  will  fint  clear  bis  motire, 
tii^  uaU  bit  prodence  in  the  measure,  and 
fktt  be  as  prompt  ID  actioo  as  tboie  who  ruifh 
■to  it  without  deliberation  or  principle. 

He  keeps  bis  altimate  end  in  riew,  even  m 
tte  most  ordinarr  concerns,  and  on  occa- 
■M  which  to  otben  may  not  seem  likely  to 
ftsBtote  it.  He  knows  that  good  breeuiDg  i 
wJUgive  currency  lo  good  sense ;  that  good  | 
NBie  tdds  credit  to  virtue,  and  even  helps  to 
Mriereligioo  of  its  tendency  to  displease.— 
By  HI  eiactness  in  perfbrmm?  the  common 
mil  of  life  more  accurately  than  other 
in€a,bBaa?  lead  them  to  looic  from  the  ac- 
tieavp  to  the  principle  which  produced  it ; 
aadvaen  they  see  the  advantage  arising 
frooiiDcb carefulness  of  conduct,  they  may 
^Uiced  to  examine  into  the  reasons ;  and 
inBieqairing,  to  adopting,  is  not  always  a 
lenslefliep.  He  may  thus  lead  them  into 
IB  JmeairiDle  imitation,  without  the  vain 
Miea  of  presenting  himself  as  a  model ;  for 
te  widM  them  to  admire,  not  him,  but  the 
mite  fimm  which  he  draws  both  what  he 
teKem  and  what  be  is. 

WMe  be  suggests  bints  for  their  benefit, 
WawiUtng  they  should  think  the  suggestion 
^WrovB ;  tliat  Ihey  owe  it  to  reflection,  and  ■ 
Mlsiaitructioa      Like  the  great  Atlieuian  | 
fkAn^ber,  he  does  not  so  much  aim  to; 
^'■Avidorn  to  others  as  to  put  them  in  the 
TCftf  Ming  it  out  for  themselves.    His' 
^*^te  Dot  lessen  his  urbanity,  even  to- 1 
vanliduse,  who  are  obviously  deficient  in  : 
M>w points,  which  he  deems  of  high  impor- 1 
tMaoL   If  they  are  useful  members  of  the ; 
gWitbody  of  society,  he  is  the  first  to  com- , 
'  their  activity,  to  acknowledge  their  | 
'  qualities,    to    do   justice  to  their 
or  writings,  while  they  are  discon- 
with  dangerous  or  doubtful  objects. 
QijMcral  subjects  he  never  labours  todis- 
Mnl  their  opinions,  unless  they  obviously 

el  IB  the  way  of  something  of  more  worth. 
•II  these  cheerfully  allowed  merits  will 
Stake  him  lose  sight  of  any  ^rand  de- 
inthe  principle,  ofanythmg  erro- 
I  the  tendency.  | 

his  own  religion  he  neither  makes  a ; 
inde  nor  a  secret ;  he  is  of  opinion,  that  to  j 
•Mr  his   sentiments,   prevents    mistakes, ' 
wtm   trouble,    obviates   conjectures,  and ' 
yMiim  independence.    He  acknowled^  I 
■m  with  modesty,  and  defends  them  with  I 
Iramess.    On  other  occasions,  instead  of, 
4llttkw  himself  up  in  a  close  and  sullen  re-  j 
tirrtf  because  others  do  not  agree  with  him  ; 
fcitte  great  cause  which  lies  nearest  his; 
Bpit,  he  is  glad  tliat  the  general  diffusion  of; 
|||iiikj^bt    liv  *o  multiplied  the  points  at ! 
well-educated  men  can  have  access  to  < 
of  each  other ;  points  at  which  ! 
eoti  io  taste  and  science  may  be ' 
l|||i«ocaUy  communicated,  the  tone  of  con- 1 
IjUlUuu  raked,  and  society  rendered  con- ; 
alsnbly  useful,  and  sometimes  in  a  high  de- 
Sh  profitable. 

« -Jjint  BOtwithaianding  tfie  clearness  of  his 
«w»9pbtt,  and  tlie  intimations  of  an  enliglif- 


eoed  conscience,  yet  he  carries  about  with 
him  such  a  modest  sense  of  his  own  liable* 
ness  to  what  is  wrong,  as  keeps  up  in  bis 
mind  the  idea  that  the  error  may  possibly  be 
on  his  side  Tliis  feeling,  thougti  it  never 
makes  him  adopt  through  weakness  the  opin- 
ion of  another,  makes  him  always  humble  in 
the  defence  of  his  own.  He  opposes  whtX 
is  obviously  bad  with  an  earnest  but  sober 
zeal,  a  fervid  but  unboisterous  warmth,  a 
vigorous  but  calm  perseverance. 

He  %vill  not  hunt  for  popularity;  he  knows 
that  this  is  one  of  the  common  dangers  from 
which  even  good  men  are  not  exempt ;  for 
after  all,  the  mere  good  men  of  the  world  do 
not  monopolize  all  credit.  Highly  principled 
and  piouH  men  form  a  powerful  and  increas- 
ing minority,  which,  by  concord,  firmness, 
and  prudence,  often  makes  no  inconsiderable 
figure.     \\  hen  viewed  collectively, 

*  Bright  as  a  sun  the  sacred  city  shines.* 

Each  individual,  however,  according  as  he 
contributes  or  may  fancy  he  contributes  to 
tlie  brightness,  is  in  danger  of  priding  him- 
self on  the  general  effect.  And  many  a  weak 
or  designing  man,  placing  himself  under  the 
broad  shelter  of  wnat  he  delights  to  call  ike 
reliuiowt  world,  limits  his  zcu  to  the  credit 
of  being  accounted  a  member,  instead  of  ex- 
tending it  to  the  arduous  duties  it  imposes, 
and  while  he  superciliously  decries  many  a 
worthy  person,  who,  without  the  pretension, 
performs  the  functions,  he  is  as  full  of  the 
world  as  the  world  is  of  itself.  Popularity 
thus  sought  after  and  obtained,  whether  with- 
in or  without  the  pale,  even  of  a  religious 
community,  is  of  a  dangerous  tendency,  and 
a  truly  Christian  mind  will  alike  tremble  to 
bestow  or  receive  the  praise. 

But  if  the  Christian  character  we  hare 
been  faintly  attempting  to  sketch,  possesses 
a  commanding  station,  either  in  fortune,  rank, 
or  talent,  especially  if  he  combine  them ;  his 
character,  without  any  assumption  of  his 
own,  without  any  affectation  of  superiority, 
will,  by  its  own  weight,  its  own  attraction, 
above  all,  by  its  consistency,  be  a  sort  of  ral- 
lying: point,  round  which  the  well  dispoaed, 
the  timid,  and  the  young,  will  resort  to  ob» 
tain  a  sanction,  and  to  fortify  their  princi- 
ples. For,  if  it  is  not  the  prevaiiing  princi- 
ple, there  is  yet  much  more  piety  in  the 
world « than  the  pious  themselves  are  wiUJor 
to  allow.  If  so  strange  a  phrase  may  be  al- 
lowed, we  should  almost  suspect  that,  in  a 
certain  class,  there  is  more  good  hypocrisy 
than  bad ;  more  who  conceal  their  piety, 
than  who  make  a  display  of  it.  Many,  who 
are  secretly  and  sincerely  religious,  want 
courage  to  avow  their  sentiments,  want  re* 
solution  to  act  up  to  them,  either  because  the 
popular  tide  runs  another  way,  or  because 
they  dread  the  imputation  of  singularity,  and 
are  afraid  of  raising  a  portentous  cry  against 
themselves. 

The  gfood  man  respects  the  world's  opin- 
ion, without  making  it  the  leading  motive  of 
his  conduct.  He  never  provokes  hostility 
by  any  arrogant  intimation  that  he  does  not 
care  what  jiei>plc  think  of  him,  a  rcmdnct  m*t 
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more  offeDaive  toothers,  than  iodicative  of  a 
self-BuificieDt  spirit.  He  is  careful  to  avoid 
a  particalar  itil.  He  will  not  be  pointed  at 
for  aDy  trifling^  pecolianty  He  feoceA  io, 
not  only  bis  ordioar?,  but  his  best  actions, 
with  pmdcnce,  well  knowing^  how  miicli  the 
manner  may  expose  the  matter  to  misrepre- 
sentation. He  does  this  not  merely  for  his 
own  credit,  but  because,  to  a  certain  degree, 
with  his  reputation  are  involved  the  good  of 
others  and  the  honour  of  religion.  He  en 
deavoors,  ai  far  as  he  can  honestly  do  it,  to 
remove  prejudices,  which  an  imprudent  pi- 
ety rattier  glories  in  augmenting,  and  thus 
widens  the  separation  between  tlie  two  class- 
es of  characters.  Whereas,  that  which  is 
iutrinsjcnily  good  should  be  always  outward 
iy  amiable.'  He,  therefore,  will  not  make 
iii»  departure  from  the  order  which  general 
visage  has  established,  observable  in  any  of 
t be  harmless  and  accredited  modes  of  life, 
lie  will  not  voluntarily  augment  that  wonder 
which  bis  departure  from  the  less  innocent 
fashions  of  the  world  must  excite.  The  won- 
der will  be  sufficiently  great,  why,  in  stron- 
ger cases,  he  should  subiect  himself  (o  a  dis- 
cipline different  from  theirs,  and  they  will 
ask  where  is  the  use  of  aiming  to  be  better 
than  those  whom  they  call  good  ? 

Bv  the  cheerful  alacrily  with  which  he 
permrms  and  receives  all  acts  of  kindness, 
he  gives  the  best  answer  to  Lord  ShaAesbu- 
ry's  character  of  Christianity,  '  that  it  is  so 
taken  up  wilti  the  care  of  our  future  happi- 
ness, as  to  throw  away  all  the  present ;'  a 
sneer  which  is  about  as  true  as  the  other 
sarcasms  of  this  eloquent  but  sufierficial  rea- 
soner;  for  if  religion  does  call  for  some  sa- 
crifices of  pleasure  and  of  profit,  yet  every 
part  of  its  practice  increases  our  real  happi- 
ness, by  the  augmentation  of  our  own  virtue, 
as  mucn  as  it  advances  that  of  others ;  by  its 
promotion  of  kindness,  beneficence,  good 
wilU  and  good  order. 

He  not  onl^  refuses  his  time  and  his  exam- 
ple to  scenes  of  luxury  and  dissipation  ;  his 
Boperflooas  wealth  has  also  a  higher  destina- 
tion; he  most  not  however,  be  expected  to 
aim  at  a  primitive  frugality,  many  of  the 
superfioities  of  life  having  in  some  measure, 
t>ecome  classed  among  its  necessaries.  The 
spirit  of  a  Christian  can  never  be  a  penuri- 
rious  spirit.  His  habits  of  living  ¥nll  be 
proportioned  to  his  rank  and  fortune,  taking, 
however,  the  avarage  expenditure  of  many 
of  the  more  discreet.  He  will  never,  even 
on  religious  grounds,  by  the  example  of  par- 
simony, furnish  the  sordid  with  a  pretence 
for  accumulation. 

He  has  another  powerful  motive  for  avoid- 
ing extravagance-  He  knows  that  a  well 
regulated  economy  is  the  onlv  infallible 
soarce  of  independence  He  w3l  not  there- 
fore, lavish  in  idle  splendour  a  fortune,  that 
he  may  be  driven  to  recruit  by  sacrifices, 
which  by  robbing  him  of  his  freedom,  will 
diminish  his  virtue.  He  thinks  that  what 
Tacitoa  has  said  of  a  public  exchequer  is 
not  less  true  of  a  private  purse,  that  what  is 
exhausted  bv  profligacy,  must  be  repaid  bv 
rapacity*    Tbia  incommodioQB  rectitude  wiU 


expose  him  to  the  dislike  of  less  corrcc; 
men;  for,  after  all  that  has  been  urgeti 
against  the  adoption  of  religions  doclrinea 
it  is  not  so  much  the  strictness  of  opinion,  as 
of  practice,  which  renders  a  man  onnoxioua 

He  may  be  of  anv  religion  he  pleases,  prO' 
vided  he  will  live  like  those  wbo  have  none. 
If  be  be  convivial  and  accommodating,  tbeg 
will  not  care  if  he  worship  Brama  anc 
Veeshnoo ;  though  they  would  not  |ierha|M 
forgave  his  professing  the  Hindoo  faith,  if  il 
involved  the  necessity  of  their  dining  witi 
him  upon  rice ;  nor  would  he  be  paraencd 
for  embracing  the  doctrines  of  the  Arabian 
Prophet  while  tlie  Koran  continues  to  pnh 
hibit  the  use  of  wine. 

Though  pleasure  is  not  the  leading  ohjecl 
of  his  pursuit,  he  yet  finds  more  than  tliose 
who  spend  their  lives  in  pursuit  of  nothing 
else.  He  finds  the  ran^e  of  innocent  am 
elegant  enjoyment  sufficiently  ample  and  at- 
tractive, without  being  driven  for  a  resource, 
to  the  disqualfying  grossness  of  settBualitv,oi 
the  relaxinpr  allurements  of  dissipation.  The 
fine  arts,  in  all  their  lovely  and  engaging 
forms  of  beauty,  the  ever  new  delights  of  lit- 
erature, whether  wooed  in  its  lighter  g^races. 
or  sought  in  its  more  substantial  attractions 
the  exchange 

From  grtve  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe, 

shed  sweet,  and  varied,  and  exhausflesi 
charms  on  bin  leisure  hours,  and  send  bin 
back  with  renewed  freshness,  added  rigour, 
and  increased  animation  to  his  necessary  em< 
plovments. 

1* hough  the  strictly  pious  man  is  more  ex- 
posed to  temptation  m  the  worid  than  in  re- 
tirement, yet  he  finds  in  it  reasons  which 
stimulate  him  to  more  circumspection.  He 
is  aware  that  he  lies  more  open  to  obaerva- 
(ion,  and  of  course  to  censure.  As  he  ii 
more  observed  by  others,  he  more  carefhll^ 
observes  himself.  He  watches  his  «iwn  fhuHi 
with  the  same  vigilance  with  which  worhUj 
men  watch  the  faults  of  others,  and  for  tin 
same  reason,  that  he  may  turn  them  to  U 
own  profit ;  the  more  he  is  surrounded  witI 
temptations,  the  more  he  is  driven  to  feel  M 
want  of  divine  protection.  If  his  talenti  m 
exertions  aro  flattered,  he  flies  more  earaeaf 
Iy  to  Am  direction,  ^  from  whom  cometbererjf 
good  and  perfect  gift.*  We  appeal  to  the  p^ 
ous  reader,  whether  he  does  not  freonenttj 
feel  more  ciroumspect  and  less  confident  k 
society  from  which  he  fears  deterioratHNi 
than  in  that  on  which  he  depends  for  im- 
provement ;  whether  he  does  not  feel  a  toil 
of  perilous  security  in  company,  in  which  ij 
expansion  of  heart  lessens  his  self-diatnut 
and  whether  he  has  never,  by  leaning  oo  tfai 
friend,  looked  less  to  Him  **  witboat  whM 
nothing  is  strong,  nottiing  is  holy.* 

It  in  debate  he  is  som«*tiine8  aocwed  ij 
showing  too  much  warmth  in  defenoe  of  w^ 
ligfion,  while  its  opponent,  by  his  raperiM 
calmness,  establishes  his  own  character  fei 
moderation  and  g^ood  temper,  it  it 
it  costs  the  latter  little  to  manil^t  a 
which  is  the  natural  eflfect  of  i 
The  man  who  playa  for  oothhip  iieedaiiak  IM 
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MTid  vbaf ef«r  tani  the  pane  nmj  tmke ; 


wftrfare,  hsa  the  tune  reiterated  eHUraioe 


the  world. 


«Ue  he,  wbote  dearest  intereBti  are  at  stake,  /  u>Ut  he  wiUt  you  always  even  to  tke  end  of' 
vJO  Dot  easily  hide  the  emotioD  which  he  "  " 

OBOol  bat  feel.  When  king  Solomon  de- 
owl,  as  a  test  of  affeotion,  that  the  Uriag 
cUU  shoald  be  out  in  pieces,  the  pretended 
■other  calmly  submitted  to  tlie  dectsioo.— 
8hB  had  ihothioff  to  lose.  Her  hope  was 
ted.    She  would  enjoy  seeing^  her  compet 


CHAP.  XXY. 
Candidtu. 


Caicdidus  is  a  genuine  son  of  the  Reform - 
ilir  reduced  to  her  own  desolate  state ;  while  j  ation  ;  but  being  a  layman,  lie  does  not  think 
(hs  fail  mother,  who  had  a  vital  interest  in )  it  necessary  to  define  his  faiUi  so  constantly 
fa  object  to  be  sacrificed,  was  tortured  at  j  as  some  others  do,  by  an  incessant  refer- 
Iht  araposaL  The  genuineness  of  the  feel- 1  ence  to  the  Liturgy,  Articles,  and  Homilies ; 
iVMnfed  the  reality  of  the  relation.         I  though  this  reference  would  accurately  ex- 

'ne  Cnostian,  circumstanced  as  we  have !  press  his  sentiments  :  but,  be  observes,  that 
deKribed  him,  hardly  dares  wish  fur  an  un- !  it  ib  become  a  kind  of  party  standard  equal- 
ialempted  amooth  and  prosperous  cx>urse  ;  1 1?  erected  by  each  side  in  intended  opposi- 
6r,  tlwagfa  be  endeavours  to  sit  loose  to  the ;  tion  to  the  other,  so  Oiat  the  eouivocal  en- 
worU,  every  severe  disappointment  or  pn-;sigo  would  not  determine  to  wnich  be  be* 
vitioo  makes  him  feel  tliat  he  still  clings  longs.  He  gives,  however,  the  most  indis- 
toofcadly  for  it ;  every  trial  and  every  loss,  |  putablc  proof  of  his  zeal  for  these  formula- 
thaafiue,  make  him  relax  something  of  the  (ies,  by  the  m variable  conformity  of  his  life 
iimieH  of  his  gprasp.  and  language  to  their  principles. 

If  Toor  Christian,  then,  perfect,  vou  will  From  tlie  warmth  of  his  feelings,  and  the 
|MR^lsask.'  Ask  himself  With  deep  and:  strength  of  his  attachment  to  the  church 
naewe  self-abasement  he  will  answer  in  the  |  which  fostered  him,  Candidus  was  once  in 
amtive.  He  will  not  only  confess  more  j  no  little  danger  of  becoming  a  vehement 
fidbn  than  even  his  accusers  ascribe  to  1  party-man ;  he  was,  however,  cured  by  a 
lioi,  bat  he  will  own  what  they  do  not  al- 1  certain  reluctance  he  found  in  bis  heart  to 
wan  charge  him  with— sins.  He  will  ac-  j  undertnke  to  hate  half  the  world,  which  he 
kaseWilni  that  there  is  no  natural  differ-  {  found  must  be  a  necessary  consequence. — 
canbifeeeen  himself  and  his  censurer,  but.  Observation  soon  taught  him,  that  Christians 
thrt,  (bfiesh  divine  grace,  the  one  prays  >  would  be  far  more  likely  to  escape  the  at- 
aadib^gpfli  against  Uumo  corruptions,  the  { tacks  of  unbelievers,  if  they  could  be  brought 
*'  -.-...       ..       .  . .  ^^  agree  among  themselves;    but  he  saw 

with  regret,  that  religion,  instead  of  being 
considered  as  a  common  cause,  was  split 
into  factions,  so  that  the  general  interest  was 
neglected,  not  to  say,  in  some  instances, 
nearly  betrayed.  And  while  the  liege  sub- 
jects of  the  same  sovereign  are  carrying  on 
civil  war  for  petty  objects  and  inconsiderable 
spots  of  ground,  that  strength,  which  shoulu 
have  been  concentrated  for  the  general  de- 
fence, is  spent  in  mutual  skirmishes,  srnd 
mischievous  though  unimportant  hostilities  ; 
and  that  veneration  of  course  forfeited,  with 
which  even  the  acknowledged  enemy  would 
have  been  compelled  to  behold  an  united' 
Church. 

Candidus  is,  however,  firm  in  his  attach- 
ments, Uiough  not  exacting  in  his  requisi- 
tions ;  catholic,  but  not  latitudinarian  ;  tol- 
erant, not  from  indifference,  but  principle. 
He  contemplates,  with  admiration,  the  vene- 
rable fabric  under  whose  shelter  he  is  pro- 
tected. He  adheres  to  it,  not  so  mnch  rrotik 
habit  as  affection.  His  adherence  is  tlie 
effect  of  conviction,  otherwise  his  tenacity 
might  be  prejudic&  It  is  founded  in  edu- 
cation, strengthened  by  reflection,  and  con- 
firmed by  experience.  But  though  he  con- 
templates our  ecclesiastical  institutions  with 
filial  reverence  himself,  he  allows  for  the 
effect  of  education,  habit  and  conscience  in 
others,  who  do  not  view  them  with  his  eyes. 
He  is  sorry  for  those  who  refuse  to  enter  in- 
to her  portal ;  he  is  more  sorry  for  those  who 
depart  out  of  it,  but  far  more  concerned  is 
he,  for  those  wlio  remain  within  her  pale, 
with  a  temper  hostile  to  h*»r  interests,  with 


very  aaKeoce  of  which  the  other  does  not 
ibmhC 

let  peace  of  the  confirmed  Christian  lies 

MtitllM  mercy  of  events.    As  on  the  agi- 

tMd  oocao,  storms  and  tempests  never  di- 

vwt  the  iailhftil  needle  from  its  invariable 

dynt,  io  the  diatractioos  of  the  world  shake 

aitAn  eoDfideoce  in  Him  who  governs  it. 

Bi  leuieinhers  that  these  winds  and  waves 

■■iliU  bearing  him  onward  to  his  haven, 

lilMB  the  stormy  passage,  they  enable  him 

iMifaibiC  a  trying  oat  a  constant  evidence 

|iil  God  may  be  honoured  in  all,  even  in 

OBpromising  situations.    Even  in 

condition,  a  real    Christian  is  sure 

•tence  of  his  Maker,  not  only  of 

presence,  which  he  has  in  com- 

■Mwith  all,  but  the  presence  of  his  grace  ; 

Wimif  the  sense  of  his  being,  but  tiie  sup- 

Ipl  «f  Us  promise.    God  never  appoints 

its  to  a  difficult  station,  but  he  gives 

the  aMaraoce  of  assistance  in  it,  and 

under  it    The  solemn  injunction, 

and  work,'  thrice  repeated  by 

to  reprove  the  dilatory  builders 

jd  temple,  was  effectually  en- 

Irr  the  animaling  promise  which  fol- 

H;   i  viU  he  with  vou.    When  the 

were  sent  forth  by   their  divine 

%»  the  grandest,  but  most  perilous 

tllh^  In  whk;h  embassadors  were  ever  ap- 

L  they  most  have  sunk  under  the  con- 

vlrion  awaited,  the    dangen  which 

__         ,  and  the  deaths  which  met  them  ; 

tfw  siacla  promise  /  t0t// ftewilA  vo^  ^B> 
_  Jmm  atmiKth,  and  light,  and  life.  The 
Gfcrislian  militnnt,  tfaougb  called  to  a  milder 

Vol.  H.  ?<> 
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(ura  by  a  superinduced  zeal,  while  he  pre-i  -^if  their  religion  do  not  lie  more  in  proTes- 
aumos  A«  is  conquering  bis  own  vehemence  I  aion  than  in  performance-— if  thej  give  a 
^  a  superinduced  prudence ;  thus  the  same  striking  evidence  of  their  love  of  Ood,  by 


truth  is  illustrated  oy  directly  opposite  in 
stances. 

Against  enthusiasm,  therefore,  it  is  unne- 
cessary (o  caution  the  discreet  and  enlight- 
ened Candidus.  He  avoids  it  as  naturally 
aa  a  wise  man  avoids  folly,  as  a  sober  man 
shuns  eztravarancc.  But  then  it  is  the 
thing  itself,  and  not  what  bigots  call  so  ;  it  is 
tne  real  entity,  and  not  the  spectre,  against 
which  he  is  on  his  guard  ;  for,  not  being  su- 
perstitious, he  is  uot  terrified  by  phantoms 


their  tenderness  to  their  fellow-creatnres— 
if  they  are  as  liberal  to  their  bodily  wants,  as 
those  are,  who  forget  to  take  their  sonls  into 
the  account — if  their  piety  appear  as  much 
in  their  practice  as  in  their  oisconrse,  and 
their  prudence  keep  pace  with  their  earnest-  J 
ness,  then  he  will  not  be  forward  to  impnte  * 
to  them,  as  the  unpardonable  sin,  those  ani- 
mated sentiments  which  are  to  themselves 
*  peace  and  ioy  in  believing,*  and  to  othen 
bcnipfnity,  philanthropy,  and  kindness. 


and  goblins.     He  laments  when  he  encoun-  j     And  as  he  does  not  call  w(*ll-directed  zeal 
teis  a  real  enthusiast,  because  he  knows  ihat,  i  fanatacism,  nor  generous  ardour  delirium,  so 


1 


oven  if  honest,  he  is  pernicious.  But  though 
he  thinlcs  him  highly  blameable,  he  does  not 
think  him  worse  *  than  murderers  of  fathers, 
and  murderers  of  mothers.'  Ho  thinks  en- 
thusiasm mischievous,  but  he  does  not  thiiik 
it  wonte  than  impiety,  worse  than  intempor- 


he  does  not  rank  those  who  believe  in  the 
omnipotence  of  divine  grace  among  the  en- 
emies to  virtuous  action,  nor  does  be  taspact  i 
that  the  advocates  for  strenuous  exertion  are 
sworn  foes  to  faith.  Nor  does  he  ever  disa- 
vow a  doctrine,  which  he  has  adopted  on  con- 


ance,  worse  than  iundjlity,  worse  than  iotol-  victioo,  because  it  may  happen  to  be  asso- 


erance,  worse  than  any  olli'^r  flagitious  vice ; 
especially  he  docs  not  tliinlc  it  worse  than  all 
the  other  vices  put  together.  Yet  this  he 
might  be  almost  tempted  to  believe  was  the 
t'.ase,  when  he  sees  other  vices  com  para  tive- 


ciated  in  the  mind  of  another  man,  with 
other  doctrines  which  he  himself  cannot 
adopt.  And  as  lie  knows  something  of  the 
internal  constitution  of  the  human  hrarl  and 
the  nature  of  religious  affections,  be  distin- 


ly  left  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  this  doughty  gtiishea   between  the    sanguine    temper  ot 


youth,  between  that  warmth,  which,  in  a 
rightly -turned  mind,  time  will  cool,  and  ex- 
perience temper,  and  which  will  retain  no 


enormity,  imaginary  a<4  well  as  real,  singly 
attacked  with  the  combined  force  of  all  tlie 
weapons  which  ought  to  be  in  turn  applied  to 

I  tie  whole  family  of  sin.  As  he  is  very  skil-  j  inore  than  a  due  degree  of  spirit,  when  its 
ful  in  symptoms,  he  takes  care  to  a  •(certain  >  first  effervescence  has  sobsiued  ;  he  diatin- 
cvident  marks  of  the  mania,  palpable  diag- 1  giiishes  this  spirit  from  that  blind  zeal  nnd 
nosticks  of  the  rabid  bite,  before  he  pro- 1  headlong  violence,  which,  as  thay  are  a  part 
no'ances  on  the  disease,  or  proceeds  to  secure  j  of  no  religion,  so  they  are  a  discredit  loany. 
hinself  from  the  contagion.  He  has  observed,  tliat  the  raaaDO  whv  we 

By  his  well-excrcis^  Jutlgment,  he  can  see  «uch  misshapen  representationa  of  reli- 
g?nerally  discover  the  diflerent  causes  of  the  gion  set  up  for  the  finger  of  reproaeh  or  ridi- 
actual  distemper.  He  can  disting^uish  cule  to  pomt  at,  is,  that  the  revilar  has  not 
wliether  the  patient  is  sick  of  a  deluded  ima-  been  looking  out  for  truth ;  he  has  not  taken 
gination,  or  from  having  been  in  contact  his  draught,  we  will  not  say  from  the  highest 
with  the  infected ;  whether  he  is  mismana-  model,  but  from  the  fair  average  of       ' 


Christianii;  but  he  has  taken  it  from  th9 
lowest  specimen  of  what  he  bat^  aeen,  and 
even  more  commonly  f: om  the  distortadrM  ] 
port  of  others.  He  was  fooking  ont  ferab*^  1 
surdity,  and  where  it  is  studiously  soMlit,  H  ^ 
-ill  not  be  difficult  to  find ;  and,  if  mM  mlid,    ' 


ged  by  artful,  or  injured  by  ignorant  pre- 
scribers,  whether  the  malaiiy  lies  in  the 
weakness  of  his  natural  powers,  the  agita- 
tion of  his  animal  spirits,  or  the  vanity  of  his 
luind — ^whether  it  be  an  inflammation  on  the 
brain,  or  a  tumour  in  the  heart — some  or  all 
of  these  appearances  commonly  indicating 
the  fanatical  fever.  In  either  case,  he  hear- 
tily subscribes  to  the  reality  and  danger  of 

the  distemper,  but  even  then  he  does  not  |  serve  in  his  portrait  just  resemblaaca  cwNigh 
positively  pronounce  that  the  weak  are  wick-  to  show  a  fe»tnre  or  two  of  the  raid  ftoe* 
ed,  or  the  disonlered  counterfeits. 

But  if,  as  is  not  seldom  the  case,  he  findn 
llie  appellation  conferred  only  because  the 


it  will  be  easily  imagined.    This 

he  produces  as  the   representativa  of  the 

whole  body;  taking  care,  bowevaTi  topre- 


that  the  disgusting  and  exaggerated  physiaff* 
nomy  may  not  prevent  its  being  leeugPliA 
If  no  glimpse  of  likeness  could  be  traoed«  it 


objects  of  it  arc  deeply  sensible  of  the  tin  I  would  not  answer  the  end ;  it  wodU 


speakable  im))ortancc  of  religion,  and  the  in- 
finite value  of  eternal  things — because  they 
arenomoi'e  afraid  of  feeling  than  of  under- 
standing the  great  truths  of  Christianity — 
because  they  think  their  sonls  are  not  a 
property  to  be  complimented  away  througli 
f»tar  :  if  he  find,  that  with  alt  their  warmth 
they  are  rational,  with  all  their  zeal  they  are 
humble,  with  all  their  eneigy  they  are  con- 
sistent, with  all  their  spirituality  they  are 
sober ;  if  they  obey  the  precepts  of  the  Gos- 


it  still  less,  if  the  prevailing  oharaoterof  tto 
piece  were  not  deformity. 

Candidus  is  penuaded  that,  of  every  can^ 
hination  of  wickedness  with  folly  wbicb  Sa*-* 
tan  has  devised,  hypocrisy  is  the  greateat^W' 
being  the  most  generally  unprofitable.    Tb^ 


pel  as  faithfully  as  they  believe  its  doctrines  tatioD  of  it    Bat,  tbongh  Caodidiia 


hypocrite  is  sure  of  being  the 
both  sides  of  the  question.    Where  hiB-4a|itt* 
city  is  not  suspected,  the  world  bates  hka  " 
the  eppearanet  of  piety ;  God,  who  ' 
the  heart,  bates  him  ibr  the  abase  and 
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bypoorisy,  he  is  cautioiM  of  tuBpactin^  ] 
ft  on  lig;ht  f^roiinds,  stilt  more  of  cbarging  it  | 
kne  witiMint  proof.    As  he  is  not  omniscient, 
toetnnotbe  quite  sure  that  any  roan  who 
ippeaiis  more  than  usually  pious  is  a  hypo- 
erite,  nor  does  be  so  denominate  him  on  that 
nogie  fpronnd.     As  he  cannot  scrutinize  his 
I  Jmrt,   he  judges  him  by  his  actions,  and 
Inrei  bim  to  settle  his  motives  with  his  Ma- 
ker* 

Oa  the  whole,  if  he  meet  with  a  man,  the 
eouuteocr  of  whose  life  gives  stronger  evi- 
dence of  the  reality  and  depth  of  his  religion. 
than  other  men,  he  is  reluctant  in  suspecting 
him  either  of  hypocrisy  or  enthusiasm.  Su 
far  ftom  it,  be  will  find  tiis  own  faith  strength- 
ened, hii  own  victorv  over  the  world  confirm- 
ed, hii  own  indifference  to  human  applause 
increeied,  by  such  a  living  exemplification 
of  thetmth  o^  Christianity,  and  calmly  leave 
it  to  the  inoooaiderate,  the  incompetent,  and 
the  malevoleDt,  to  stigmatize  the  character 
wbicb  be  reveres. 

Tbey  who,  when  they  observe  eminent  pi- 
ety end  fseal  much  above  low  water-mark, 
tamuate  that  such  symptoms  in  the  more 
aninnied  Christian  prove  his  tendency  to  be 
■  veperatist.  pay  a  very  wretched  compliment 
to  Che  established  church.  Is  it  not  imply- 
iBg,  that  her  service  is  not  suflicicntly  high 
mmI  enlarged  to  satisfy  an  energetic  spirit : 
that  she  does  not  possess  attractions  to  engage, 
aod  materials  to  fill,  and  spirit  to  warm  a  do 
nMit  miodi  but  that  a  superior  degren  of  ear- 
nestnen  will  be  in  danger  of  driving  its  pos- 
9maor  to  stray  without  her  pale  in  Kearoh  of 
richer  pastures  ?  Is  it  not  virtually  saying 
<Mie  of  two  things,  either  that  a  fervent  piety  | 
ia  bad«  or  that  the  church  is  not  good. 

With  Candidus,  this  is  so  far  from  being 
the  ease,  he  is  so  little  *  g^ven  to  change.'. 
that  he  rejoices  in  belonging  to  a  church  of  | 
iiliuwj  formularies  we  have  already  seen  how  | 
waeh  be  had  to  say  in  commendation.  In 
^y  thSM  standards  he  rejoices  to  see  truth,  as  it 
iV  wars*  pinned  down,  hedged  in,  and  as  far  as 
'5iftyomble,  ia  this  mutable  world,  preserved 
'-eal  perpetuated.  Her  significant  and  spir- 
llidl  ordinances,  and  the  large  infusion  of 
^toiplore  in  hnr  offices  and  Liturgy,  secure 
'  kurlreoi  the  fiuctuations  of  human  opinion  : 
wlhat,  if  ever  the  principles  of  any  of  h^T 
VMMtera  should  degenerate,  her  service 
"^Mld  be  protected  from  the  vicissitude.  No 
"MiCinients  but  those  of  her  prescribed  ritual 
'  Mb  ever  find  their  way  into  the  desk,  and 
•  Ihidesk  will  always  be  a  safe  and  permanent 
'  ilnlard  for  the  pulpit  itself,  as  well  as  a  test 
''4f  wUch  others  may  ascertain  its  purity. 
^'  He  values  her  government  for  the  samp 
for  which  he  values  her  Liturgy,  be- 
lt gives  a  definite  bound  to  the  inclo- 
,  aever  forgetting  that  the  fruit  inclosed 
IJMNf  deeper  importance  than  tho  fence  which 
^"^  '  let.  He  always  remembers,  however, 
.  at  no  very  remote  period,  when  the 
''Hte^ge  was  broken  down,  disorder  and  mis- 
Ma^  overspread  the  fair  vineyard. 
^•'aAmoBic other  doctrines,  he  is  an  accurate 
ftWKeroiirtbe  doctrine  of  proportions,  in  what- 
4Vvr  regaidi  the  eoclesiastical  institution* 


Though  he  cordially  approves  her  formi  and 
discipline,  though  he  believes  they  are  not 
only  cs!>ential  to  her  digpaity,  but  necessary  to 
her  existence,  yet  he  dfscriminates  between 
what  is  subordinate  and  what  is  supreme.  If 
the  one  is  the  body,  the  other  is  the  soul.  It 
is  to  her  strenuously  maintaining  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Testament,  that  he  looks 
for  her  preservation.  This  is  her  Palladium. 
Nor  does  it  more  resemble  the  fabled  statue 
of  Ilium,  because,  like  that,  it  fell  from  hear- 
en  to  earth,  than  in  its  having  dropped  down 
while  Ike  Prince  wni  building  the  cUadei, 

If  he  adopt  the  Liturgr  for  bis  model,  it  is 
because  lie  perceives  Low  completely  she 
has  adopted  tiie  Bible  for  hers,  in  never  gir* 
ing  undue  prominence  to  one  doctrine  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  rest ;  like  her  he  ap- 
preciates and  settles  them  according  to  their 
due  degrees  of  importance. 

Among  his  many  reasons  for  venerating 
the  ciitirch  of  England,  the  principal  is' that 
she  is  an  integral  and  distinguished  portion  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  In  trie  specific  he  ne* 
ver  loses  sight  of  the  generic  character  ;  as 
a  Churchman,  he  is  first  a  Christian  and  a 
Protestant.  The  ramification,  so  far  from 
separating  him  from  the  root,  unites  him 
more  closely  to  it.  If  he  bear  much  fruit,  it 
is  because  he  is  inserted  into  the  true  vine. 
Thougl)  quicksighted  to  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  errors,  he  does  liberal  justice  to 
whatever  is  valuable  in  other  communities. 
In  many  members  of  those  which  differ  from 
his  own,  more  in  forms  of  government  than 
in  any  of  the  essentials  of  doctrine,  he  sees 
[powerful  abilitv  and  sound  learning  to  ad- 
mire, and  mucfi  substantial  piety  to  rener- 
ate.  Even  witli  regard  to  that  church,  from 
the  corruptions  and  spiritual  tyranny  of  which 
our  own  has  been  providentially  rescued,  he 
acknowledges  mucii  excellence  in  those  mis- 
sals from  which  our  own  ritual  was  partly 
extracted  ;  he  sees  in  many  of  her  writers  a 
genius,  a  sublimity,  and  an  unction,  that  have 
rarely  been  surpassed.  In  short,  he  exer- 
cises charity  anii  kindness  to  all  sects  and  all 
parties,  except  one,  a  sect  which  has  lately 
been  well  animadverted  on.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, a  distinct  sect ;  it  is  not  a  separate 
community,  for  then  his  prudence  might  es- 
cape all  contact  with  it,  but  it  is  one,  whose 
sloth,  producing  the  same  insinuating  effiKt 
«vhich  the  subtlety  of  the  Jesuits  formerly 
produced,  withoulgiving  us,  like  the  school 
of  Loyola,  any  hope  of  its  extinction,  has 
fouu'i  means  to  thrust  not  a  few  of  its  follow- 
ers into  every  religious  denomination  and  so- 
ciety in  the  world — the  sect  of  the  non-'doers. 

In  these  worst  of  sectaries,  no  vaunting 
profession  of  faith,  no  flaming  display  of  or- 
thodoxy, no  clamor  for  faivourite,  no  hostil- 
ity against  reprobated  doctrines,  noontorv 
for  or  against  the  churoh  or  the  state,  will 
ever  raise  them  in  his  estimation.  He  ac- 
counts them  the  barren  fig-tree  of  every  com- 
munity  in  whose  soil  they  spring  up.  Thej 
may,  indeed,  claim  to  belong  to  it«  hot  it  is 
as  the  worm  belongs  to  the  root,  the  canker 
to  the  bud,  the  excrescence  to  the  healthful 
bod  v. 
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In  the  constilution  or  the  established  church,  uofolded  ;  to  be  repeated  as  if  all  previauA 
CaDdidos  approves  the  decrees  of  rank  and  experiment  had  neTer  been  tried,  as  if  all 
diffoity,  and  tne  gradations  of  income  But,  fore^^inq^  admonition  had  either  never  been 
if  ne  nerer  entertains  a  desire  that  the  high-  j  given,  or  tiad  been  completely  obliterated  ; 
est  irere  lower,  he  cannot  help  breathing  a ;  as  if  the  world  were  about  to  begin  on  a  fresh 
cordial  wish  that  the  lowest  were  higher,  j  stock  of  materials,  to  set  out  on  an  untried 
Convinced,  however,  that  every  thing  human !  set  of  principles,  as  if  it  were  about  to  enter 
is  in  its  very  nature  imperfect,  he  consoles  |  on  an  original  course  of  action  of  which 
himself  with  the  hope,  a  hope  which  is  con-  preceding  ages  had  left  no  precedent ;  on  a 
finned  by  actual  instances,  that  some  of  the  line  of  conduct  of  which  our  fore^thers  had 
most  highly  endowed  will  be  examples  of  bequeathed  no  instances  of  failure,  had  ea* 
chriitian  liberality,  and  some  of  the  most  |  perienced  no  defeat  of  expectation, 
lowly,  of  patient  submission  ;  so  that  tlieir  We  read  perpetually  of  multitudes,  who 
toveral  portions  may,  while  they  enable  them  lived  in  the  long  indulgence  of  iinbounded 
to  furnish  a  pattern  to  others,  minister  to  ap()etite,  who  in  the  gratification  of  every 
their  own  eternal  good.  I  desire,  has  drained  the  world  to  its  laRt dregs; 

But  evils  which  he  cannot  remove,  he  will  but  docs  the  narrative  of  ages  record  a  sin- 
never  aggravate.  He  holds  it  criminal  even  i  glc  instance,  that  the  end  propo(»ed  and  fol- 
to  agitate  questions  which  only  fester  and  :  lowed  up  in  the  fervent  pursuit,  I  mean  hap- 
inflame  the  wounds  they  are  meant  to  cure ;  |  piness.  was  ever  attained  ?  We  contemplate 
he  knows  that  fruitless  discus<»ion  may  irri-    these  recorded  examples,  we  lament  the  dis- 


tate,  but  seldom  heals  :    that  querulous  ani 
madvonions  on  irremodiablc  grievances  on- 
ly serve,  by  stirring  up  discontent,  to  excite 
iosnbordination. 
He  respects  every  order  and  degree  among ! 


gusts,  and  pity  the  mortifications  of  the  dis- 
appointed ;  but  who  applies  the  knowledge 
to  any  practical  use,  to  any  personal  purpose. 
We  are  informed,  but  we  are  not  instructed. 
Wo  resolve,  in  full  confidence  of  our  own 


them  for  the  Lord's  sake ;    and,  if  a  ca^^e   wisdom,  and  comfdete  contempt  for   that  of 


should  occur  in  which  he  cannot  honour  the 
man,  he  will  honour  his  ofldco.  If  called  on 
for  his  opinion  as  to  any  def<^ct,  his  censures 
arediscreet ;  if  not  called  upon,  ho  is  silent. 
But  if  his  censures,  when  just,  are  tempe- 
rate ;  his  commendations,  when  merited, 
are  cordial.  Above  all,  he  holds  the  prac- 
tice to  be  equally  dishonevt,  disinprennous 
and  vulgar,  to  make  communities  and  bodies 
answerable  for  tlie  faults  and  errors  of  indi- 
vidoals  ;  while  he  never  commends  or  vin- 
dicates any  thing  decidedly  wrong,  either  in 
individuals  or  in  communities. 


our  predt'ccssors,  to  make  the  cxperimenl 
for  ourselves.  We.  too,  pursue  tlie  same, 
end,  and  probably  by  tlie  same  path  :  secure 
that  we  shall  escape  the  mistakes  into  which 
others  have  fallen,  asHurcd  that  we  shall 
avoid  the  evils  whirth  they  have  incurred, 
evils  which  we  attribute  to  their  ignorance, 
or  their  neglect,  to  tlicir  error,  or  ibeir  indis- 
cretion. 

Wc  set  out  fresh  adventurers  in  the  old 
tract  We  weary  our  wit<i,  we  waste  our 
fortune,  we  exhaust  our  spirits.  Still  we  are 
persuaded  that  toe  have  devisiMl  the  expedi- 
ent of  which  our  precursors  were  ignorant  ; 
that  we  have  hit  on  the  very  discovery  which 
had  eluded  their  search  ;  that  we  liave  found 
the  ingredient,  which  they,  in  mixing  up  tlie 
grand  compound,  earthly  happioesi,  bad 
overlooked. 

The  natural  and  pressing  object  of  our 
desire  is  present  enjoyment ;  tliote,  there- 
fore, who  gratify  our  wayward  fancies,  or 
while  the  intellect  may  be  improved  to  the  remove  from  us  any  immediate  incouven- 
bighest  pitch  by  this  antecedent  knowled  re,  ience,  are  sure  of  our  favour.  On  tbcm  we 
the  will  and  the  passions  may,  notwithstand-  seize  as  instruments  for  promoting  onr 
ing  our  study  of  the  most  elaborate  discus     schemes  of  gratification,  forgetting  that  they 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

The  established  Christian, 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  fine  wri- 
ter, that,  not  to  know  what  occurred  before 
«oe  were  bom^  is  to  he  always  a  child.     Yet 


■Ions  on  their  nature  and  effects,  remain  in 
the  same  state  of  childish  imbccilitv.  His- 
tory and  philosophv,  though  they  inform  the 
understanding,  and  assist  the  judgment, 
cannot  rectify  the  obliouities  of  the  heart 

The  experience  of  all  past  ages  has  produ- 
ced snch  an  accumulated  mass  of  disap- 
pointment, such  a  long  unbroken  series  of 
mortification,  such  ^  reiterated  conviction  of 
the  emptiness  of  this  world,  and  of  the  insuf- 
"ficiency  of  its  power  to  confer  happiness, 
that  one  would  be  ready  to  imagine,  that  to 
every  fresh  generation;*nay,  to  cverv  period 
of  the  life  of  every  individual  in  every  gen- 
eration, wisdom  would  not  have  all  heradmo- 
nitions  to  begin  over  again.  One  would  not 
think  that  the  same  truths  reoulre,  not  only 
to  be  afresh  pressed  upon  us,  out  to  be  again 


have  schemes  of  their  own  to  promote ;  that 
thev  arc  equallv  lookins:  to  us  for  our  inttm* 
mentality  ;  and  that«  if  they  are  making  any 
undue  sacrificeh  to  us,  it  is  but  in  order  te 
the  furtherance  of  those  schemes.  Such  ie 
mere  worldly  friendship.  As  tlie  intcllectiial 
eye  seldom  runs  along  the  whole  train  of 
consequences,  which  is  the  only  true  way  ,ef 
taking  our  measure  of  thii^rs,  the  same  prin* 
ciple  which  attaches  us  to  the  friend  who  M 
humouring  us,  makes  us  murmur  at  the  die* 
pensations  of  Him  who  is  correcting  u««  die> 
Dentations  which,  though  painful  at  the  ni»> 
mcnt,  may,  by  a  train  of  circumstancee  of 
which  we  know  neither  the  design   nor  the 

Srocess,  he  insuring  to  us  future  benefits.- 
lut  having  no  clear  perception  of  remote 
good,  wc  have  no  very  ardent  desires  sfbsr 
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ft.'    Oar  8bort-9ig;ti(cfineR8    concurs    with 
iHir    selfishoesB  id   making  this  false  esti- 
mate. 
Divine  goodness,  which  we  perhaps  have 


may  be  thoroughly  fumiihed  ialo  all  good 

wurks.' 

In   penisinp^  the  sacred  records,  he  eren 
derives  consolation  from  what  he  has  been  a 


hilherto  withstood,  al  length,  when  He  whoi  source  of  derision  to  the  profane,  and  of  won- 
^ves  the  p:race  g^ives  the  desire,  touches  tlic,  der  to  the  ignorant— the  fidelity  with  which 
heart  BO  long- closed  against  it.  The  still  the  inspired  writers  have  exhibited  holv  men, 
vmall  Toi<^  which  was  drowned  in  the  noise  in  the  most  censurable  instances  of  their 
and  tumult  of  the  world  is  at  length  heard,  conduct,  and  in  the  hiwcBt  stages  of  their 
and,  through  longer  forbearance,  and  fartlier '  hope  and  confidence.  He  there  beholds  the 
communications  of  that  grace,  is  at  length  |  chosen  servants  of  God  wading  through 
«ibeyed.  Religion  operating  on  the  convic- 1  doubts  and  apprehensions,  assault^  by  temp* 
fioiM  of  the  heart,  and  our  humility  improv-  i  tations,  perplexed  by  trials.  Had  they  nev- 
inr  with  tlie  experience  of  our  own  mis-  \  er  been  presented  but  in  their  happier  sea- 
takes,  gradually  remove  the  veil  through ;  Kons,  but  in  their  triumphs,  and  their  victo- 
which  we  had  hitherto  beheld  the  world.  j  ries,  the  comparison  with  his  own  failureSf 
As  the  heavenly  light  grows  stronger  tho'  with  his  own  occasional  depressions  and  flue* 
falae  lights,  drawn  from  the  exhalations  of;  tuations,  would  have  sunk  his  spirits  which 
semnality  and  self-indulgence,  which  at ;  they  now  support,  would  have  weakened  his 
once  glimmer  and  mislead,  are  quenched  I  faith  which  they  now  confirm. 
The  day-star  begins  to  dawn.  In  the  clear- 1  He  rejoices  in  the  Gospel  as  a  stream  flow* 
er  atmosphere,  objects  assume  their  proper!  ing  from  the  fountain  of  love  and  mercy,  the 
»hape ;  ercry  thing  appears  in  its  true  co- 1  spring  of  all  spiritual  life  and  motion;  he 
]nar8.  The  mind  is  in^nsibty  disenchanted,  \  finds  that  genuine  Christianity  differs  from 
the  riews  take  another  turn.  As  the  eye  at-  j  every  other  gcHNj,  as  spirit  differs  from  mat- 
tains  a  more  distinct  sight,  the  desires  ac- j  ter.     It  establishes  tlie  foundation  of  happi 


quire  a  juster  aim  We  di<^over  that  the 
best  things  on  earth  have  an  inseparable  im- 
periection  appended  to  them.  Referring  to 
our  fWMt  experience,  or  present  clearer  oh 


ness  as  well  as  goodness  ;  and  both,  not  on 
any  supposed  merit  in  the  recipient,  but  on 
the  free  mercy  and  voluntary  grace  of  God« 
While  it  exacts  obedience  to  the  divine  law. 


ftenratioD  of  things,  we  find  that  the  delights   it  shows  that  the  requisition  cannot  be  com- 

■       ••  A  9  m  "l^j'il  1  1"1  •.iVdl  1""  *<  aA*A 


"which  we  fancied  were  indefectible  are  dy 
in^  away;  we  find  that  pleasure  dissolves, 
iTit  misleads,  riches  corrupt .  power  intoxi- 
cates, hope  deceives,  poss(^s«ion  disappoints  :  j 
— and,  irhirh  now  stamps  upon  our  renewed 
feelinr^  the  d«*epest  impression  of  the  vani- 
ty of  Duman  tlrinirs,  difliculties  sink  our  spir- 


plied  with,  but  by  divine  assistance  ;  what  it 
commands,  it  liestows ;  if  it  requires  the 
will,  it  confers  the  power. 

In  the  retrospect  of  his  past  life,  he  is  as- 
tonished at  the  patience  and  forbearance  of 
God  under  his  own  repeated  provocations  ; 
especially  he  reflects  with  wonder,  that  the 


itm,  MKTcess  agitates  them  ;  wc  find  that  what   very  prosperit>  which  had  been  the  special 
e  want,  we  desire  with  a  painful  ardency  ;  i  gift' of  his  Maker,  had  alienated  his  heart 


what  we  have,  we  either  f«»ar  to  enjoy,  or  the 
cnioyment  is  poisoned  by  the  fear  of  losing 
it ;  and  the  intense  delight  could  not  long  be 
even  if  it  could  be  obtained.     The 


from  him.  He  is  humbled  to  think,  that  it 
was  in  the  very  arms  of  his  goodness  he  forgot 
him  ;  wlien  he  tasted  most  abundantly  of  nis 
J  bounty,  then  it  was  he  neglected  him  most; 
icticm^  of  the  (/hristian  being  settled,;  when  he  most  largfely  enjoyed  his  overflow- 
he  it  now  desirous  of  imparting  the  benefits !  ing  beneficence,  the  gift  induced  not  g^ti- 
of  his  own  experience  to  his  younger  friends,  |  tuae,  but  intoxication.  He  looks  back  with 
vha,  in  their  turn,  commonly  reject  thei  remorse  on  the  time  he  has  wasted,  and  the 
tnmfer.  thinking  him  to  be  as  much  mista-  j  errors  he  has  committed,  but  he  does  not 
bn  as  he  had  formerly  thought  his  predeces  ;  spend  his  remaining  strength  so  much  in  re« 
•sis;  like  him,  thev  prefer  the  experiment  i  gretting  as  in  repairing  them. 
to  the  advice,  the  risk  to  the  caution.  i     To  be  enchanted  with  things  which  have 

like  sober  thinker  is  now  convinced,  that '  not  much  in  them,  he  now  finds  is  the  mark 
between  the  fever  of  desire,  the  uncertainty!  of  a  weak  and  undistinguished  mind.  It 
rfiltaiomenf,  the  disappointment  atteiidiiig|  !<hows  the  absence  of  a  rational  understand- 
vhat  is  attained,  the  alternation  of  hope  ami '  ing,  and  the  want  of  a  manly  spirit,  to  be  in- 
fair,  the  dread  of  the  worst  things,  and  the;  oHinatcly  attached  to  any  object^  whose 
imappressible  sense  of  the  brevity  of  the ;  worth  will  not  bear  out  our  judgment,  and 
^Ht,  the  mere  man  of  the  world  can  never  ]  vindicate  our  attachment.  Habitual  consi- 
Wsahstantially  happy.  The  Christian  thus ,  derations  on  the  littleness  of  present  things* 
warned,  thus  wakened,  is  thankful,  not  for;  the  disappointing  nature  of  all  earthly  en- 
As  mistakes  he  has  committed,  but  for  the  j  joyinents.  the  grandeur  of  his  future  pros- 
irivtarr  vexations  that  have  attended  them.  |  pects,  with  nearer  views  of  the  eternal  worid. 
The  nionitory  wisdom  of  past  ages  rises  in  I  all  combine  to  give  continence  to  his  mind, 
^  esteem,  in  the  same  proportion  as  his  own  I  moderation  to  his  desires,  and  sobriety  to  his 
Above  all.  he  has  found,  that  there  is !  conduct. 

We  are  slow  in  making  the  discovery  of 
the  lai-ge  capacity  of  the  human  mind  ;  that 
it  is  made  capable  of  a  felicity  commeosurr 
ate  to  its  nature ;  that  the  rudiments,  both  of 
eternal  misery  and  happiness,  are  taid  innur 


MiofUti hie  wisdom  but  in  the  oracles  of  in- 
spiration :  there  he  looks  for  whatever  is  *  pro 
liable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for   inttmction  in   righteonsness.'      There 
enly  he  has  found,  that  the  ^  man  of  God 


n€ 
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MNils  here.  Beine  ondaed  with  sacli  facul- 
tiee  and  powers  for  seeking^  the  favour  of 
God,  and  luch  meant  and  graces  for  aitaio- 
iof  to  his  presenoe,  the  Chriatian  finds  that 
the  miserr  must  be  proportionate  in  missing 
it.  He  nas  also  learned,  that  it  is  not  the 
design  of  the  Gospel  merely  to  announce  to 
us  a  state  of  fnture  blessedness,  but  to  fit  us 
ibr  it.  It  is  but  half  the  work  of  infinite  love 
to  provide  a  heaven  for  man ;  it  is  its  com- 
pletion to  make  man  a  suitable  recipient  of 
the  bliss  prepared  for  him.  Without  this 
graoioiif  provision,  Christianity  had  been  a 
scheme  to  tantalize,  and  nut  to  save  us.  He 
lees  that  there  is  a  higlier  destination  for  the 
passions  than  that  to  which  he  has  hitherto 
applied  them.  Those  affections  which  had 
been  parcelled  out,  and  severally  fastened  on 
their  respective  vanities,  are  now  concen- 


/o/,  is  to  us  the  broad  basis  on  which  all  the 
rest  of  the  promises  are  built  It  would 
moderate  the  delight  with  which  we  consider 
his  attributes,  if  eternity  were  not  annexed 
to  them;  his  immortality  alone  being  tlio 
pledge  and  security  of  ours.  *  The  weight 
of  glory'  an  noticed  by  the  Apostle  derives 
its  bigrbest  value  from  its  being  an  efemo/ 
weight. 

Of  the  jo^s  of  heaven  there  is  in  Scripture 
no  description.  This  is  wisely  avoided,  as 
the  tastes,  desires,  and  inclinations  of  men 
are  so  different,  one  conceiving  tkat  to  be  of 
the  very  essence  of  happiness,  for  which 
another  has  little  relish.  Tliey  are  intimated 
by  negatives,  or  by  shadows,  figurea,  and 
images  of  things,  to  which  a  general  idea  of 
enjoyment  ts  annexed.  There  is  only  one 
idea  respecting  lieaven,  which  is  clear,  and 


trated  aiid  devoted  to  God.    Love,  joy,  liope, ;  plain,  and  definite — its  eternity.    Of  duration 


desire,  the  very  propensities  which  liave  for- 
merly misled  him,  having  found  their  true 
object,  now  ripen  him  for  that  state  from 
which  they  had  long  seduced  him ;  each  con- 
tributes its  quota  towards  framing  him  into 
a  disposition  for  happiness,  and  to  prepare 
him  for  its  ultimate  enjoyment. 

He  has  long  since  discovered  that  the  best 
pleasures  of  earth  are  drawn  from  cisterns 
not  fountains,  that  our  most  prized  delights 
are  neither  pure  in  tliemselves,  nor  perma- 
nent in  their  duration.  The  immortal  mind 
cannot  be  satisfied  in  the  pursuit,  nor  even 
in  the  enjoyment  They  cannot  confer  what 
the?  do  not  possess,  perfection  and  stability. 
Things  perishable  themselves  cannot  satisfy 
the  desires  of  bein^  made  for  eternity.  The 
aoul  cannot  exert  its  full  powers,  nor  unfold 
its  whole  nature,  nor  display  all  its  opera- 
tions on  this  contracted  stage.  ^  The  bed  is 
narrower  than  that  a  man  can  stretch  himself 
on  it.'  There  is  no  proportion  between  surh 
a  scanty  space  and  such  large  capabilities, 
such  trivial  pleasures  and  such  boundless 
desires,  such  a  fleeting  duration  and  a  spirit 
fonned  for  immortality. 

He  has  found  that  it  is  of  pressing  neces- 
sity that  tliis  futurity  be  a  happy  one,  other- 
wise tiie  very  circumstance  that  it  is  endless, 
which  makes  the  happiness  complete,  turns 
against  us,  and  makes  the  consummation  of 
our  misery.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
shortness  of  the  time  allotted  us  to  secure 
this  futurity,  or  the  eternity  of  the  state  to  be 
secured,  should  most  stimulate  our  religious 
exertions.  We  have  frequently  spoken  of 
the  duty  of  learning  of  an  enemy,  here  the 
lonon  is  peculiarly  awakening.  The  reason 
assigned  in  the  vision  of  St  John  why  the 
great  enemy  is  working  with  such  powerful 
energy,  is,  because  the  time  is  short  Shall 
we  be  equally  assured  of  the  brevity  of  our 
own  time,  and  yet  be  less  active  in  securing 
our  salvktion,  tljan  he  is  in  promoting  our 
destruction. 

The  boundlessness  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions presents  to  the  soul  the  widest  rangfc 
for  the  exercise  of  faith  and  love,  and  the 
Gospel  teaches  the  most  unshaken  confi- 
dence of  happiness  in  the  death  of  Christ. 


every  man  has  some  precision  in  his  ideas. 
Other  delineations  might  have  led  to  dis- 
pute ;  but  if  the  different  notioos  of  the  na- 
ture of  happiness  might  have  kindled  debate; 
about  its  immortality,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion.  Perpetuity  gives  the  finishing  stamp 
to  fterfectiun. 

And  as  we  frame  our  ideas  of  eternity 
from  what  we  know  of  duration ;  so  we  frame 
our  faint  notions  of  God.  from  what  we  con* 
ceive  of  goodness.  We  meditate  on  the  ex* 
cellencies  of  the  highest  created  spirits,  and 
then  imagine  something  of  God,  tboQgb  in- 
conceivably elevated  above  that  poor  con- 
ception, yet  not  contradictory  to  it  We  fill 
our  mind  with  the  idea  of  wisdom,  goodness, 
knowledge,  power,  holiness,  JBslic8y  mirity, 
and  to  each  of  these  attributes  we  prrax  mi 
of  infinite ;  never  forgetting  tittt  God  ia  al- 
most as  much  above  our  excelleacies  as  oar 
weaknesses.  Yet  we  can  but  ascribe  to  ERm 
all  that  we  feel  or  can  imagine  of  pcnrfectioBt 
and  we  should  be  still  more  lost  in  the  mere 
abstract  notion,  if  we  had  not  some  sensiUe 
feelings,  though  infinitely  imperfect*  derived 
from  realitj^  and  exemplificatioo. 

The  Christian  must  fill  his  vocatioD  to  tho 
last.  In  this  or  that  profession  men  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  period  when  they  moy  iij 
it  down  with  safety  and  honoor:  Ae 
Christianas  safety  and  honour  consist  io  Ui 
carrying  it  on  to  the  end.  But  then  if  be- 
tween them  this  point  of  arreement  Tto 
man  of  business  contracts  his  scbemoi*  dl» 
minishes  his  labours,  mitigates  his  oetiirijji 
all  with  a  view  to  his  ultimate  repose.  If  lia 
religious  roan  act  thus,  he  does  it  wifk 
another  view,  and  to  a  hi|rher  end.  If  he 
seek  rest  from  his  toils,  it  is  in  order  to  ted 
a  surer  rest  in  God;  if  he  contract  Ui 
schemes,  it  is  that  he  may  enlaive  hb  Tieira. 
There  is  no  snecific  period  in  whicdi  be  citt 
say.  My  woric  is  done,  till  be  lies  dovro  fa 
the  grave,  where  no  man  can  work.  BEft 
now  finds  that  the  tranquillity  of  his  ooeuto^ 
tions,  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  peeuiM 
pleasures  of  retirement,  pleasures  the  oMtl: 
natural  and  congenial  to  the  mind  of  «IH' 
sophisticated  man.  would  still  be  too 
fill  his  desires ;  that  they  would  leave  a 


But  that  God  is  the  King  Hemaland  iffimor-  f  ancboly  void  in  his  hearts,  withtmt  the 
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9iHi9  pBTM^Bf  wboMfift  thej  are.  While 
sconiciousocM  botU  of  tbe  presence  aod  fa- 
voar  of  God  gives  a  relish  to  every  enjoy- 
■Mit,  and  he^teos  even  common  comiorts 
iMo  bleieingB. 

There  it  a  progression  in  tbe  habits  of  a 
Ghcistian.  In  tbe  advancement  of  his  course 
hb  paraoits  are  probably  slower,  but  bis  in- 
teimptioDs  are  fewer.  If  his  progress  be 
mtm  lees  obvious,  less  appsu«ntly  active,  be 
»  perliaps  more  substantially  improving, 
aore  spiritually  advancing  When,  from 
ike  ianrmities  of  declining  life,  he  may 
nttoi  to  be  doior  nothing,  he  may  then  be 
dei^  nost  If  be  is  able  to  look  lew  abroad, 
be  k  lodung  more  within.  He  begins  to 
taate  Bare  m  the  fruits  of  that  victory  which 
tbe  Apostle  describes  as  the  evidence  of  a 
rsDOvaied  heart ;  to  give  this  best  proof  that 
be  ie  '  bom  of  God,*  '  he  overcometh  the 
werkL'  This,  if  one  of  his  latest,  is  one  of 
baa  moat  important  conquests.  But  though 
be  hea  tamed  away  his  eves  from  the  world, 
becaese  ^t  never  satisfied  the  desires  of  his 
beart*  he  endeavours  to  the  last  to  serve  it 
witb  muc:h  more  seduUty,  than  when  he 
looked  to  it  for  happiness. 

He  has  long  been  persuaded,  that  even  in 
Ibia  present  low  state  of  being,  we  must  at- 
tain aumethiog  of  tbe  rudiments  of  future 
happiniws,     lie  has  learned  that  the  first  j 
pnnciplei  niut  be  formed  now,  which  are  to 
Dave  Ihair  consummation  in  heaven.     To 
look  fiwwaid  to  the  completion  of  a  slate  and 
cbaivoter,  of  which  we  have  not  so  much  as 
bcifiiB  t»  acquire  the  elements,  is  not  acting 
acoordiog  to  any  of  the  analogies  of  common 
lUb.    Tbe  beginning  and  the  process  of  any 
tbbif  we  have  in  contemplation  always  par- 
take In  an  ioferior,  but  still  in  a  similar  and 
measure,  of  the  nature  of  the 
It  baa  tbe  same  properties  and  tenden- 
in  its  initial  state,  with  that  which  is 
to  be  completed.     We  must  begin 
tebv  in  oar  hearts  the  foondatioaboth  of  the 
lore  and  knowledge  of  God,  if  we  would 
Ipeafter  attain  to  that  perfection  in  both, 
vpitb  we  are  told  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
kMBlj  bappiness. 

yfle  baa  long  iband  that  there  is  no  peace 
Bind  that  does  not  entertain  some  one 
end.    Broken  views  and  mixed  de- 
distract  its  attention,  and  corrode  its 
In  most  of  tlie  enterprises  of  life,  a 

_^ sides  being  absorbed  oy  present  and 

Mriapa  opposing  scliemes,  is  looking  anx- 
wAj  fo  ward  to  some  poin  t  of  change.  He 
hao  Mioner  framed  one  project,  but  his 
l^praare  penetrating  to  something  beyond 
It;  aooiething  which  he  shall  adopt  as  soon 
^)m  ihan  bare  accomplished  all  his  proxi- 
Mi  ebjecta.  Thus  the  projecting,  and 
fMnttiiM%.  and  prospective  mind,  is  never 
A|«L  There  is  no  stability  but  in  God. 
Sagnnd  aim,  no  fixed  position,  no  ultimate 
MTlHit  in  him.  '  He  who  has  once  chosen 
HlMedeamer  for  bit  portion,  is  subject  to  no 
■ift  ricasutodes ;  has  no  after-reference, 
M  jeaoCer  paraiit,  no  further  design,  in  re- 
iKve* 
Be*  bowerer,  who  makes  heaven  his  aim) 
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and  God  his  end,  will  not  therefore  live  idly, 
as  if  his  clioice  being  decided,  his  object  be- 
in^  settled,  he  had  nothing  more  to  do.  His 
object  is  indeed  fixed,  bis  choice  is  irreversi- 
bly determined,  his  portion  is  unalterably 
decided  ;  but  that  which  elevates  his  desires 
also  enlarges  his  capacities,  so  that  his  pur- 
suit never  ceases,  his  search  is  never  finisli- 
ed ;  nor  ever  can  be,  unless  the  perfection  ef 
its  object  could  be  exhausted.  Mr.  Boyie 
observes  of  a  certain  mincnd,  that  a  man 
may  consume  his  whole  hfc  in  the  study  of  it, 
without  ever  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  all 
its  properties.  How  much  more  sliall  he 
who  seeks  to  *•  acquaint  himself  with  God,' 
find  that  his  entire  life  is  too  short,  his  whole 
powers  too  small,  to  find  out  tlio  Almighty  to 
perfection !  This  he  wili  newer  completely 
accomphsh  on  earth,  yet  his  desires  will 
grow  with  his  attainments. 

But  as  the  happiness  of  a  Christian  is  chief- 
ly in  prospect,  lie  joyfully  looks  forward  to 
its  glorious  consummation  in  a  better  world. 
*  When  I  awake  up  after  thy  likeness  1  shall 
be  satisfied,'  a  plain  intiinaliun  that  till  then 
we  shall  not  be  satisfied.  From  different 
passages  of  scripture,  %vc  collect  that  the 
happinefis  of  heaven  conbists  in  seeing  God, 
in  participating  his  likeness,  in  being  satisfi- 
ed with  it.  But  how  shall  this  hiessdnesa  be 
perfected  hereafter,  if  the  desire,  if  the  en- 
deavour, does  not  originate  here  ?  If  there 
be  no  preliminary  acquaintance  begun  with 
him  wlio  ranhoined  us  with  his  blood,  can  we 
expect  to  dwell  with  him  in  eternal  glory f 
'Not  to  know  God'  is 'the  portentous  omen 
of  being  '  punished  with  everlasting  destnio- 
tion  from  his  presence.'  It  is  unspeakably 
distressing  to  apprehend,  that  this  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  awful  description  of  some',  who 
are  by  no  means  de^itute  of  credit  or  char- 
acter ;  who  go  on  without  ever  entertaining 
a  conception,  (hat  such  a  beginning  may  be 
connected  with  such  an  end. 

All  the  deli ne.it ions  of  future  misery,  all 
the  pictures  of  a  disturbed  imagination,  all 
the  terrors  with  which  a  restless  conscience 
anticipates  its  torments,  all  the  accumulated 
images  by  which  Revelation  describes  it. 
whether  under  the  figure  of  the  fire  that  is 
never  quenched,  or  the  worm  that  never 
dies,  are  but  inferior  degrees  of  this  terrible 
climax,  'everlasting  destruction  from  the 
presence  of  the  LfOrd !'  All  the  doleful  con- 
ceptions of  unimaginable  wo,  all  the  shades 
and  shapes  of  substantial,  unutterably 
wretchedness,  are  comprised  in  this  hope- 
less, everduring  exile.  What  tlie  sonl  suf- 
fers, there  is  no  attempt  to  describe,  what  it 
loses  is  but  faintly  presented  to  the  imagina- 
tion. On  the  other  hand, '  eye  liath  not  seen 
nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  the  heart  of  man  con- 
ceived,' the  final  state  of  bliss.  And  it  is 
observable  that  the  two  extremes  are  both 
most  emphatically  conveyed  by  negatives. 
We  are  only  assured  that  assimilation  with 
God  is  tlie  perfection  of  joy,  banislunent  from 
hispresence  the  extremity  of  wo. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  humbles  and 
abases  tiie  established  Christian,  than  that, 
whilst  in  his  happier  moments,  be  is  able  to 
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-fiffare  to  himself  a  clweriDp  image  of  the 
glory  of  the  Redeemer,  the  bloMedDeii  of  the 
redeemed,  the  beantj  of  Chriitian  perfec- 
tion ;  to  feel  himself  not  only  awakened,  but 
I'xsdtod,  not  merely  enlightened,  bat  kind- 
led, almost  possessinr,  rather  than  anticipa- 
ting, heaven;  while  he  is  enabled,  in  ajoy- 
fnl  measare,  to  meditate  upon  these  things, 
to  feel  his  mind  ennobled  and  his  soul  ex- 
panded by  the  contemplation,  yet  to  find  how 
boon  the  nrielit  ideas  fade,  the  strong  im- 
pression is  efiaced,  the  heavenly  vision  van- 
ished ;  he  mourns  to  reflect,  that  be  docs  not 
more  powerfully  exhibit  in  his  conversation, 
more  forcibly  display  in  his  life,  that  spirit  of 
which  his  heart  was  lately  so  full,  ovwhicli 
his  mind  was  so  enamoured.  Cast  down  by 
these  reflections,  he  still  learns— painful  Ics- 
Kon ! — that  ^  those  must  sow  in  tears  who 
would  reap  in  joy ;'  that  it  is  not  expectation, 
hut  possession,  which  excludes  all  sense  of 
sorrow ;  that  it  is  heaven  itself,  and  not  the 
promise  of  it,  that  is  to  '  wipe  all  tears  from 
our  eyes.'  His  happiness  in  this  life  will,  on 
these  accounts,  be  as  far  below  perfection, 
as  his  goodness ;  and  when  we  speak  of  his 
joy  and  felicity,  it  must  be  understood,  rath- 
er of  a  compai*ative,  than  an  absolute  happi- 
ness. It  is  the  ioy  of  hope  rendered  sure  oy 
faith.  The  soul  will  not  oe  completely  bless- 
ed till  the  body  is  disanimated,  its  temptations 
removed,  and  its  inflrmities  at  an  end. 

The  Christian,  as  life  wears  away,  must 
not  be  discouraged,  if  he  feel  not  always  those 
fervors,  which  once  appeared  to  him  msepar- 
nble  from  real  piety.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  that 
his  piety  is  less  sincere,  but  that  years  and 
infirmity,  which  have  impaired  his  natural 
energy  of  character,  may  aifect  or  seem  to 
affect  the  liveliness  of  his  devotion  ;  but  it 
may  be  mellowed,  without  being  decayed ; 
he  will  not  too  much  distress  himself  by  mis- 
taking that  for  a  diminution  of  grace,  which 
may  be  only  a  wearing  out  of  nature.  Or  it 
may  be,  that  the  principle,  which  is  become 
habitual,  may  not  for  that  very  reason  strike 
llie  mind  so  forcibly  as  on  its  more  early 
adoption,  yet  it  may  have  sunk  deeper  into 
liis  fieart.  There  may  be  more  proportion 
in  his  religion ;  all  its  component  parts  may 
be  mure  balanced :  there  is  more  evenness 
in  his  character ;  more  virtues,  but  of  a  less 
ostensible  kind,  are  collected  into  it  than  he 
formerly  thought  necessary.  His  piety  is  at 
once  more  solid,  and  more  spiritual,  more 
operative,  yet  more  serene.  His  principles 
have  somewhat  of  a  difierent  call  for  tneir 
exercise :  the  cflTorts  he  formerly  made  to 
resist  temptations  of  a  bolder  character,  are 
now  exerted  to  repel  the  incursions  of  pee- 
vishness,  the  allurements  of  indolence,  the 
murmurs  of  impatience.  Qualities  which 
lie  once  relinquished  to  the  unconverted, 
as  dunking  them  merely  natural,  he  now 
carefully  cherishes.  Cheerfulness,  once 
considered  as  the  mere  flow  of  animal  spirits, 
IS  cultivated  as  a  Christian  grace ;  for  it  does 
not  now  spring  from  nature,  but  triumphs 
over  it. 

Tie  is  not  so  eager  io  tapport  of  tome  par- 
Jlfiitnr  oninions  qs  formerir,  br»#^n^e  eaeh 


doctrine  now  maintains  its  proper  place  and 
due  importance  in  his  mind.    If  he  make  re- 
ligion less  a  subject  of  discussion,  he  trusts  it 
is  become  a  more  practical  principle.    His 
views  are  more  deep,  his  judgment  more 
just,    his    convictions  more  firmly  rooted. 
j  There  is  a  finer  edge  to  his  virtues,  for  th^ 
i  arc  now  sheathed  in  humility ;  and  this  quaf- 
I  ity,  the  crowning  point,  and  soundest  evi- 
.  deuce  of  a  renovated  mind,  by  renderinr  him 
I  more  distrustful  of  himself,  more  candid  ia 
I  his  opiuions,  and  more  temperate  in  his  km* 
-  gu:t^,  will  have  checked  that  forwardness 
I  of  debate,  rashness  of  decision  and  impatience 
with  crmr,  which,  with  the  less  enlightened, 
j  miglit  fonnerly  have  given  him  the  appeal^ 
'  auce  of  a  more  animated  Christian. 

But  the  more  his  character  improves,  the 
more  he  looks  out  of  himself  for  his  final  bap- 
'  pincss.  His  trust  in  his  Redeemer  increases 
'  m  exact  proportion  to  those  virtues  of  which 
that  trust  is  the  source,  virtues  on  which  too 
many  others  invite  him  to  rast  his  depen- 
dence. 

Some  Christians,  in  their  ootset,  ire  dis- 
posed ti)  lay  an  almost  exclusive  stress  on  dn- 
ties,  witliout  sufliciently  cultivating  the  spir^ 
it  which  should  prompt  them;  others  too 
much  overlook  duties,  relying  on  certain 
fervors  for  supplying  their  place.  The  es* 
tablished  Christian  is  careful  never  to  relax 
in  duties,  even  though  they  are  not  attended 
with  that  energy  Hhich  once  gave  more  ani- 
mation  to  the  exercise.  There  mar  be  in 
them  a  less  sensible  acting  of  the  aroctions, 
which  arc  naturally  more  alive  ia  the  active 
season  of  life,  yet  without  any  dnninatiao  of 
the  real  principle  of  piety;  there  will  be 
rather  an  increased  devotedness,  an  aug- 
mented acquiescence  of  the  will,  a  more 
complete  consecration  of  heart  and  spirit,  fo 
the  only  legitimate  object  Of  their  eiitirB  af- 
fection. 

He  will,  however,  be  solicitons,  that  if  the 
flame  emit  not  such  vivid  flashes,  as  wheD  it 
was  first  lighted,  yet  that  it  shall  ham  mart 
steadily,  more  equably;  especially  oriD  ke 
be  vigilant,  that  he  do  not  insensibljr  tramlkr 
to  other  objects  that  ardoar  which  nmi  te 
give  life  and  spirit  to  his  Ptetr,  and  tlMt  triiile 
he  fears  he  is  not  so  mucn  uve  to  God,  it  h 
because  he  is  more  alive  to  tiw  world. 
Though  others  cannot  fhirly  judge  of  his  itt* 
temal  state,  yet  there  is  this  sare  teat  br 
which  he  will  judge  himself:  if  ttie  mtorai 
tempers  be  not  more  subdued,  if  the  irrosci^ 
hie  passions  retain  their  vehemence,  if  pnde 
and  selfishness  maintain  their  sway,  while 
the  religioas  feeling^  alone  are  grown  ob- 
tuse. It  is  an  alarming  symptom,  a  plain  iD> 
timation,  that  religion  has  indeed  lost,  or 
rather,  it  is  to  be  feared,  tfiat  it  never  bod  ob- 
tained the  supreme  place  io  his  heart 

And  as  he  has  observed,  that  in  some  to* 
hement  characters  the  lamp  of  relirioaB  ibr* 
voar  was  first  kindled  by  tne  fire  of  natnral 
passions,  so  its  flame  declines  with  the  de- 
clension of  the  natnral  paweia ;  be  is  tlHi 
aware,  that  there  is  a  possibility  to  the  Cfarl»- 
tioD,  as  he  advances  m  years,  of  a  giowiiij; 
snpfnenesv.  the  too  natural  cWtct  of  whichS 
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m%msaj  of  the  rital  tpirit  of  religion.  Tliii 
■Akes  him  trainblo  wbea  be  reflects  that  the 
ame  awfal  wmniing  which,  in  the  yisioD  of 
the  Apocalypse,  *  the  spirit  giFes  to  the 
ohorcbes,'  is  addressed  with  equal  emphasis 
lo  9fmty  indiFiduad  Chriitiaii.  He  remem- 
ben  Chat  this  oompasiionite  spirit,  which 
saeoonra  us  wbea  tempted,  strengtbent  us 
when  persecQted,  intercedes  for  us  when 
■Micted,  has  promised  no  such  sootbinf  ten- 
ittmeM  under  declining  piety.  His  language 
le  Ifaa  decaying  Christian,  as  well  as  to  the 
inkmram  charob,  is  that  of  alarming  me- 
■aien.  This  gradual  apostacy  is  the  only 
case,  beoaose  it  is  a  hopeless  one,  in  whico 
ke  tttraateos  final  rejection.  It  U^  indeed, 
infiniltly  grievous,  when  they,  whom  this 
Mflised  spirit  has  enlightened,  in  whom  he 
fans  aaoiled  devout  dispositions  and  holy  iem- 

Pvinbly  aink  below  the  state  in  wbich 
<iBoe  atood.  In  the  volame  of  inspira- 
tMB,  ev«ry  complaint,  every  expostulation, 
every  aivument  which  loog-sofiering  grood- 
neas  oouild  suggest,  every  iotreaty  whicD  in- 
snked  mercy  could  devise,  is  exhausted; 
nnfhing  is  omitted  which  can  mvigoratc  re- 
Using  principle,  nothing  it  neglected  which 
can  n-animate  decaying  piety. 

Tke  advanced  Christian,  therefore,  will 
guard  against  the  too  natural  delusion  of  im- 
poaiag  on  bimsolf  the  belief,  that  a  declen- 
aioa  in  spiritual  vigour  is  only  natural  decaj. 
Bat  ka  will  gnafd  against  it,  by  watching  lU 
seosiUe  and  visible  efiecU.  He  wUl  dis- 
oaniv  vbtther  he  sets  less  value  on  tlie  things 
nrkiGb  am  passing  away ;  whether  his  at- 
tackment  to  the  worid  fiimiuisbes,  while  his 
ptayera  for  its  proroerity  and  improvement 


self  lo  be  dischaiged  from  services,  in  whicii. 
his  former  happiness  had  consisted.  He  will 
contentedly  see  himself  laid  bj,  though  still 
stout  in  heart,  and  firm  in  spirit.  He  will 
kindlv  assist  those  who  are  rising  up  to  fill 
the  puce  which  he  is  about  to  leave  vacant, 
bv  his  counsel,  his  experience,  his  prayers. 
He  can  rejoice,  that  though  the  servant  £uls, 
the  service  is  and  will  be  supplied. 

He  will  continue  more  assiduously  to  la- 
boor  after  that  consistency  of  character, 
which  is  a  more  unequivocal  evidence  of 
high  christian  attainment,  than  the  most 
prominent  great  qualities,  which  are  fre- 
quently counteracted  by  tiicir  oppoeites. 
This  consistency  exhibits  a  most  striking 
conformity  to  the  image  of  his  Maker ;  as  in 
the  works  of  creation,  the  wisdom  of  the  Su- 
preme Intelligence  is  more  admirable  in  the 
agreement  and  harmony  of  one  thiug  with 
another,  than  in  the  individual  beauty  and 
excellence  of  each.  It  is  more  conspicuous, 
in  the  fitness  and  proportion  of  its  parts  rels- 
tively,  than  in  the  composition  of  (be  parts 
themselves.  By  this  uniformity,  the  results 
of  religion  are  the  most  beautifully  exhibited 
in  the  christian  character. 

And  as  a  real  Christian  is,  allowing  for  hu- 
man infirmity,  consistent  with  himself;  so 
the  same  consistency  is  discoverable  in  the 
general  features  of  all  Christians.  However 
men  may  differ  in  their  natural  character, 
yet  there  is,  in  all  true  believers,  a  sort  of 
correspondent  feeling,  as  well  as  common 
principle,  which  draws  tlieir  affections  to 
each  other,  as  well  as  their  hearts  and  facul- 
ties to  one  common  source  and  centre.  It 
is  not  a  traditionary  religion  which  attracts 
iBoreaae  ;  wbelber  de  is' as  zealous  in  pro- 1  them  to  the  faith  of  tlieir  ancestors,  nor  is  it 
moling  good  worln  by  his  purse  and  his  in- 1  a  party-feeling  which  attaches  them  to  some 
iaaaoa,  as  be  was,  in  the  days  of  health  and  particular  society,  but  it  is  a  divinely  infused 
■IrMgtb,  by  his  personal  exertions.  principle,  communicated  by  the   spirit  of 

The  oonGrmed  Christian  exemplifies  the  God ;  it  is  identified  in  all  its  essentials ; 
description  of  the  good  man  in  !  and  a  genuine  Christian  is  radically  the  same 
*  he  Mo/ibf  with  God.'    He  does ;  being,  wherever  he  is  found,    and  under 

whatever  difference  of  circumstances    he 
exists. 


ss 


approach  him  at  stated  times ; 
not  ceremoniously  address  him  on 
accasions  only,  and  then  retreat,  and 
at  a  distance ;  but  he  walks  with  him. 


Tlie  nearer  he  approaches  to  God,  the 
more,  in  one  sense,  he  will  be  sensible  of  his 
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hkkdataal  intercourse,  his  natural  motion,  { distance  from  him.  Ilig^r  views  of  God's 
kkdaily  converse,  his  intimate  commnnica-  unspeakable  holiness,  a  deeper  sense  of  his 
ti|B,  N  with  his  Redeemer :  and  he  remem- 1  own  unworthiness,  act  reciprocally,  and  con- 
vn  that  walking  not  only  implies  inter- 1  firm  each  other.  Yet  this  growing  con- 
but  progress.  His  graces  if  not  more  j  sciousness  of  his  distance  only  serves  to  aug- 
are  more  universal ;  he  knows  and  i  ment  his  love.    He  more  and  more  feels  the 

^vours  to  act  upon  the  knowledge,  { goodness  of  God,  in  having  never  cast  off  hu 

Ait  a  Christian  must  be  holy  in  *•  ail  manner  man  nature,  in  bavinr,  immediately  on  its 
if  flonvenation  ;*  that  cxcellcncios  in  some  apostacy,  conceived  the  gracious  design  to 
"^  ef  his  character  will  not  atune  for  al-   repair  its  evils,  and  restore  its  dignity.     He 

feels,  in  its  full  force,  that  unspeakable  con- 
solation wbich  the  disciples  of  the  most  sub- 
lime of  all  the  pagan  philosophers  lamented 
was  wanting  in  their  religion ;  they  regret- 
ted that  between  the  pure  divinity  ana  the 
impure  creolwre,  at  there  is  no  tmion,  jo 
there  can  be  no  communion.  Can  any  thing 
more  strikingly  demonstrate  bow  complete- 
ly the  Mediator  provides  for  that  want,  and 
establishes  that  communion?  *It  is  thus,* 
as  a  very  learned  and  pious  writer  has  ob- 


defocts  in  any. 
h  the  still  remaining  varieties  of  this 
c^agng  scene,  not  knowing  to  what  par- 
fabr  trials  be  may  yet  be  called,  he  will 
kwa  endeavoured  to  oring  a  general  pre- 
Mdaest  of  spirit  to  evcir  event.  When 
bcaa  ao  longer  do  the  wiu  of  God  by  his 
iBMitoniad  exertions,  he  can,  with  a  sub- 

»m  which  is  worn  into  a  habit,  sujffer  it. 
which  is  the  crime  of  an  ordinary  man, 
k  Ik  highest  attainment.  He  can  submit  to 
(iMefeiff.    (fe  will  cheerfiilly  resign  him-  served, '  tbi|t  th^  Goipcl  doctrine  gives  fiiji 
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relief  of  mind  and  ease  of  coDKieoce,  ai 
well  as  eDoonragemenl  to  pictj,  and  disconr- 
agrement  to  sin.^  It  gfi^es  not  only  fntare 
hope,  but  present  peace  !  it  is  not  all  in 
promise,  it  is  much  in  hand. 

Throug^h  the  silent,  but  efTectual,  opera- 
tions of  grace,  obedience  is  become  acqui- 
escence, duty  is  transformed,  not  only  into 
assent,  but  choice  If  even  a  heathen  could 
say.  Lead  me  to  whatsoever  I  am  appointed, 
and  I  will  follow  ihee^  but  if  I  am  umoilling, 
Ml  IwiU/ollow  <Aee,  no  wonder  if  the  con- 
firmed Christian  serves  God  not  so  much 
because  he  is  bound  to  serve  him,  as  because 
love  is  the  dictate  of  his  heart,  ttffection  the 
Toluntary  bent  of  his  disposition.  He  needs 
no  extraneous  attraction,  the  impulse  is  from 
within.  The  raw  recruit  requires  to  be  al 
lured  by  the  *  fife  ami  spirit-stirring  drum,' 
but  the  veteran  soldier  follows  the  service 
because  he  loves  it,  follows  it  for  its  own 
take.  There  is  no  longer  any  violence  done 
to  nature,  for  the  nature  is  made  conforma- 
ble to  the  object ;  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
strains him.  contrary  principles  are  recon- 
ciled, opposite  propohsities  are  blemied  into 
one,  and  that  ono  a  blessed,  though  still  im- 
perfect, confurmity  to  the  imag^  and  the 
will  of  God  The  more  his  perceptions  are 
cleared  and  his  will  purified,  the  more  his 
feith  strengthens ;  the  more  simple  his  views 
become,  the  more  his  thoughts  and  affections 
reduce  themselves  to  that  one  central  point, 
where  alone  perfection  resides. 

As  he  has  long  observed  that  the  scheme, 
the  shoW,  the  fashion  of  this  life  passes  away, 
so  he  does  not  forget,  that  his  own  progress 
keeps  pace  with  the  world,  that  he  also  is 
passing  away  with  it.  Fluctuation,  vicissi- 
tude, and  decay,  form  the  very  characters  of 
our  being.  *  Nothing  contmueth  in  one 
stay.*  Surely  these  perpetual  intimations  of 
Scripture  were  intended  for  a  constant  me- 
mento, that  fondness  for  things  so  transitory 
is  as  ill  suites)  to  their  value  as  disproportion- 
ed  to  their  duration  These  constant  admo- 
nitions inculcate  temperance  in  our  joy,  and 
noderation  in  our  sorrow.  They  teach  us 
to  rejoice  as  if  we  rejoiced  not,  and  lo  weep 

*  John  Smith. 


as  if  we  wept  not.  Whatever  is  Tain  in  tb* 
end,  renders  all  reference  to  its  intermediate 
course  comparatively  vain  also. 

The  Christian  observes  the  world  aimind 
him  to  be  most  careful  about  the  thinn 
which  will  end  at  death  ;  his  care  is  cbieil^ 
confined  to  the  things  which  then  begin ; 
and  as  it  is  not  so  much  to  ascertain  the 
time,  as  to  secure  the  oonseouencet  ofdenth, 
that  he  has  been  anxious  ;  death  can  nevnr 
properly  be  said  to  be  sadden  to  him,  who 
always  knew  that  the  event  was  at  oertMQ 
as  the  period  was  uncertain.  But  be  does 
not  convert  the  shadows  of  death  into  inch 
a  thick  and  substantial  cloud,  at  shall  pro* 
vent  the  mental  eye  from  piercing  thRiogh 
it,  and  seeing  the  glory  beyond  it  Throuni 
this  deep,  but  pervious  gloom,  the  brif^ 
prosf>ect  opens  to  that  state,  a  giimpee  ef 
which,  caught  by  the  eye  of  faith,  bat  in  all 
ages,  enabled  the  sincere  Christian  to  work 
through  all  his  earthly  difficultiei :  at  it  hat 
strengthened  him  to  encounter,  with  holy 
hope  and  humble  confidence,  te  trials  of 
life,  so  he  trusts  it  will  sustain  hfta  in  bit 
last  conflict  with  the  terron  of  deiAh.  *  Let 
me  now,*  says  he,  *  act  as  seeing  him  who  it 
invisible,  borne  up  by  the  promitet  of  the 
Gospel,  and  strenp^thened  by  the  eternal 
Spirit,  let  me  anticipate  my  heaven,  bnnt 
my  present  narrow  bounds,  shake  off  the 
incumberance  of  body,  annihilate  a  dittnnoe 
in  itself  so  short,  and  make  thai  inunortaliCf 
which  is  near,  present.' 

Thus  is  tlie  image  of  divine  geudneii 
more  clearly  thoii^  still  imperfeotlyf  f^ 
fleeted  in  the  confirmed  Chrittian.  The 
original  character  of  the  human  hanrC,  at  it 
came  from  the  hands  of  its  Creator^  k  abont 
to  be  reinstated  in  its  pristine  purity.  Stn, 
the  lawless  tenant,  not  the  native  proprietor 
of  the  mansion,  will  soon  be  totally  expelM; 
in  the  mean  time,  the  primitiTO  principle  it 
radicated  ;  the  usurper  is  dethroned,  if  net 
altogether  dispossessed  ;  he  is  conqnereJijf 
not  absolutely  expelled  ;  if  he  lonMlidMi 
disturb,  he  can  no  longer  destroy  The  ef* 
ile  returns  to  his  forsaken  home,  the  prudjgrf 
to  his  father's  house,  the  pardoned 
to  his  God. 


AN  ESSAY 
ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  PRACTICAL  WRITINGS  OF 

SAINT  PAUL. 

Saint  Paul  hath  furnished  us  with  so  rich  a  variety  of  moral  and  spiritual  precepts,  suhordiaite  to  the 
goneraJ  lawi  of  piety  and  virtue,  that  oat  of  them  might  well  he  compiled  a  body  oTEtbica,  or  sjttaiaof 
precepts  de  (Mctis^  m  truth  and  comphsteness  far  excelling  those  which  any  philosophy  htth  batn  tUi 
to  devise  or  deliver. — Vr,  Basiiow, 


PREFACE. 

It  is  with  oo  little  diffidence  that  the  writer  of  the  foUowing  pages  veataret  to  suhmit  tham  to 
public  eje.    She  oomes  *  in  weakness  and  in  fear,  aad  in  macb  trembling^.*     She  it  Ihlly  awarti 
whoever  pretends  to  institute  an  iaqairy  into  the  character,  and  etpeeially  wto  the  writiaia,  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles«  in  a  m^uier  at  tU  adequate  to  the  dignity  and  excellenoB  of  both,  thooM  |Mi- 
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I  muj  andhii^  nqoiiUeB,  to  which  she  can  nuke  out  no  (kir  title.  It  woald,  however,  be  enthreljr 
_  Bfduoua  to  UMuit  ou  her  incoin^)eteDcy  to  the  proper  elocution  of  snch  a  work,  on  her  deficiencies 
inucient  learning.  Biblical  criticism,  and  deep  theological  knowledge  ;  because  the  sagacity  of  the 
liiiilf  r  would  not  laU  to  be  beforehand  with  her  avowal,  lu  detecting  them.  It  may,  however,  serve  as 
■one  apologv  for  the  boldness  of  the  present  undertaking,  that  these  volumes  are  not  of  a  critical,  bat 
sfa  practical  nature. 
Ob  the  doctrinal  portion,  more  especially,  of  Saint  PauVs  Epistles,  such  a  multitude  of  admirable  dii- 
have  been  composed,  that  to  have  attempted  to  add  to  their  number,  without  reaching  their  ex« 
Bf  would  have  been  as  unnecessary  as  it  mivht  have  been  presumptuous.  On  the  practical  partg 
■meb  has  been  ably  and  usefully  written.  Dissertations,  commentaries,  treatises,  and  sermons, 
fi  though  of  superior  merit,  faave  not  worn  out  the  subject ;  and  elucidations  of  his  writings, 
r  they  relate  to  doctrine  or  to  practice,  cannot,  in  any  point  of  view,  be  undertaken  without 
y|iiflwfi«g  BOW  proofs  of  those  inestimable  treasures  they  contain.  They  are  a  golden  mine,  in  wUch 
^  dfligent  workman,  the  deeper  he  digs,  the  mure  he  will  discover ;  the  farther  ho  eiamines,  the  nor* 
be  wilinnd.  Rich  veins,  hitherto  unheeded,  will  overpay  his  labours,  will  continue  to  pour  out  upea 
bbn  their  fresh  abundance  of  precious  ore.  Even  the  present  explorer,  who  had  no  sklu  to  penetrate 
his  deftlH,  has  been  sometimes  surprised  at  the  opulence  which  lay  upon  the  surface,  and  of  which  B|ie 
had  BOl  bdbre,  perhaps,  fully  estimated  the  value. 


are,  it  is  true,  passages  in  the  works  of  this  gre<at  Apostle,  (but  they  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
!  bear  ■«  proportion  to  such  as  are  obvious,)  which  have  been  interpreted  in  a  different  and  even  ohi- 
IndictotT  aianner  by  men,  who,  agreeing  in  the  grand  essentials  of  Christianity,  may  be  allowed  to  dif^ 
Icr  on  a  few  abstruse  points,  without  any  im|>eachment  of  the  piety  on  either  side.  If  one  must  be 
nistaken,  both  may  be  sincere.  If  cither  be  wrong,  Ixith  doubtless  desire  to  be  right ;  and,  happily  for 
isankind,  we  shall  all  be  ultimately  tried  by  a  Judge,  who  is  a  searcher  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
fhe  ktari;  in  whose  sight  thr  reciprocal  exurcisc  of  Christian  charity  may  be  more  acceptable  than  that 
CBtire  anifbrmitv  of  sentiment  which  would  supersede  the  occasion  of  its  exercise.  *■  What  I  know  not| 
Icacb  'Hiou  me,'  is  a  petition  which  even  the  wisest  are  not  too  wise  to  offer ;  and  they  who  have  pre- 
Amd  it  with  the  most  effect,  are,  of  all  others,  the  persons  who  will  judge  the  most  tenderly  of  Um  difV 
CRsan  views,  or  unintentional  misconceptions,  of  the  opposite  party. 

That  eonquMt  in  d^Mte  over  a  Christian  adversarv,  which  is  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  Chris- 
tae  tco^Mir,  will  always  be  dearly  purchased ;  and,  though  a  triumph  so  obtained  may  discomfit  the  op» 
poaeat,  li  will  afford  no  moral  triumph  to  the  conqueror. 

Waving,  therefore,  both  from  disinclination  and  inability,  whatever  passsges  may  be  considered  as 
controversial,  the  writt:r  has  confined  heriiclf  to  endeavour,  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  imperfectly 
and  saperffeially,  to  bring  forward  St.  Paul's  character  as  a  model  for  our  general  imitation,  and  his 
ptectital  writings  as  a  store*house  for  our  general  instruction ;  avoiding  whatever  might  be  considered 
sea  givsaifhr  the  discussion  of  sny  point  not  immediately  tending  to  practical  utility. 

If  BSjr  bs  Injected  to  her  plan,  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  propose  for  general  imitation,  a  character 
go  b^fkfy  lifted,  so  peculiarly  circuinstanced,>-an  inspired  Apostle, — a  devoted  Martyr.  But  it  is  the 
jHiBCipSi  dasigo  of  ttiese  pages, — a  design  which  it  may  be  thought  is  too  fVequentl^  avowed  in  theni,'-> 
to  sbow  that  our  common  actions  are  to  be  portbrmed,  and  our  common  trials  sustained,  in  somewhat  oi 
die  ssme  spirit  and  temper  with  those  high  duties  and  those  unparalleled  sufferings  to  which  Saint  Panl 
was  called  out ;  and  that  every  Christian,  in  his  mc^isure  and  degree,  should  exhibit  somewhat  of  tha 
AipositioDS  inculcated  by  that  religion,  of  which  the  Apostle  Paul  was  the  brightest  human  ozaniple, 
aa  srell  as  the  most  illustrious  human  teacher. 

is  persuaded,  that  many  read  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  with  deep  reverence  for  the  sta* 

ithay  bold  in  the  Inspired  Oracles,  without  considering  that  they  are  at  the  sume  time  supremely 

"  ~'.  for  their  unequalled  applicablenoss  to  life  and  manners ;  that  many,  while  they  highly  respect 

r,  think  him  t(K>  high  for  ordinary  use.     it  has,  therefore,  been  her  |mrticular  object,  in  the 

rork,  not  indeed  to  diminish  the  dignity  of  the  Apostle,  but  to  diminish,  in  one  sense,  the  dis- 

at  which  we  are  apt  to  hold  so  exalted  a  model  \  to  draw  him  into  a  more  intimate  oennexioQ 

owselves ;  to  let  him  down,  as  it  were,  not  to  our  level,  but  to  our  familiarity.    To  induce  us  to 

t  to  him,  not  only  on  the  great  demands  and  trying  occurrences  of  life,  but  to  bring  both  the  wrt<r 

I  sad  the  conduct  of  this  distiui^ished  Saint  to  inix  with  our  common  concerns  ;  to  incorporate  tha 

jiaes  which  he  teaches,  the  principles  which  he  exhibits,  and  the  precepts  which  he  emoins,  into 

srdiBary  lubits,  into  our  eveiy  day  practice  ;  to  consider  him  not  only  as  the  writer  who  has  tha 

Mst  shty  uid  successfully  unfolded  the  sublime  truths  of  our  Divine  religion,  and  as  the  instructor  who 

kMsapplied  us  with  the  noblest  system  of  the  higher  ethics,  but  who  has  even  condescended  to  extend 

Micoae  to  the  more  minute  exigences  and  relations  of  familiar  life. 

h  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  that  she  has  shown  too  little  method  in  her 
teftatioo  of  tiie  parts  of  her  subject,  and  too  Little  system  in  her  arrangement  of  the  whole ;  that  she 
hi  enstiated  too  largely  on  some  ooints,  passed  over  others  too  slightly,  and  left  many  unnoticed  ; 
mt  me  Ims  exhibited  no  history  of^  the  life,  and  observed  no  regular  order  in  her  reference  to  tha 
iHiOBs  of  the  Apostle.  She  can  return  no  answer  to  these  anticipated  charges,  but  that,  as  she  never 
MpM  to  the  dignity  of  an  expositor,  so  she  never  meant  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  bionapher. 

IWaMd,  as  they  are,  upon  toe  most  extensive  views  uf  the  nature  of  man,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Iba 
HiBfiQr  Saint  Fsnl  have  been  read  with  the  same  di^^ree  of  interest,  by  Christians  of  every  name, 

&nd  aation.    The  principles  they  contain  afe,  in  good  truth,  absolute  and  universal :  and  whitol 
sacBiBstaDee  renders  them  of  general  obligation,  it  enables  us,  even  in  the  remotest  generation,  to 
of  the  skJlAilness  of  his  addresses  to  the  understanding,  and  to  feel  the  aptitude  of  nis  appeals  to 


fiCc* 


human  being  on  the  considerstloa  of  <Ajects  hitherto  neglected,  

nee,  success ; — nay,  she  will  be  reconciled  even  to  fkilure,  if  that  fkilure  should  stinm- 
n  Bieia  wUightaned  mind,  sooie  nM>re  powerfol  pen,  to  supply,  in  a  f\iture  work  oa  the  i 
J  tha  dsflciearies  of  which  she  has  been  guilty ;  to  rectify  tho  erroiB  whkh  iha  iia|  htf  e 
1;  ta  lasaaa  tho  caaae  which  sha  aiay  htTa  injured. 

JMqr-fPaod;  JmrnmrytO,  1815. 
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on  THK  CHAKACTXft  AMD  Pft^CTlCAL  WBITIBOS  0>' 

SAINT  PAUL. 


gamtm,Ai>iBmgUi4ntceMMtyaflk»C 


Tu  moraUtr  of  a  people  oecMMnl; 
takM  of  Oa  Mtura  of  ibeir  theologT! 
in  ■roporlion  u  it  u  (aaodad  od  the  k 
lodre  of  the  true  God,  ia  incb  propori 
teodi  to  impnire  the  coodnct  of  niui> 
ntaaneit  Chmtian  belierer  bu  here  at 
VBDtofe  over  the  mewl  enli^tened  bei 
philDMpber  (  fbr  what  be  kuows  of  tin 
tore  M  God,  ariiing  chiefly  from  wb 
knoNi  of  Christ,  and  eatiralj  from  wl 
revealed  io  ScHptare.  be  gaat  from 
dirioe  wuTcei  mare  clear  aud  ditlinct  i 
of  the  Deitj  tbao  unasalited  reasoo  < 
ever  attain  ;  and  of  conioqaence,  more 
reel  idea*  of  what  ii  required  of  himaetf, 
with  reipect  to  God  and  man.  His 
nay  be  mean  in  their  expreuiun.  cumj 
with  the  aplendid  iBoguage  of  Ihc  a*g 
aotiqaitj  1  bnt  the  cauw  of  the  ■upen 
of  hi*  coDceptiong  is  obTJoiu.  While 
*  go  about  to  establish  Ihoir  own  wisdun 
■abroiti  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  lie  fii 
i«  in  his  word.  WhatiaadequatefiewB 
the  wisest  pagans,  thourh  ■  ihey  firll 
himi'  hare  cDtertaioed  M  Oeilv,  who  i 
alhetlooly  coatemplalehiminhisattri 
of  power  and  beneficence,  wbtl*t  their 

■— -^--*'  lighU 

ble  hlestioK,  the  anion  of  his  jtutici 
mercy  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  b 
Sw — a  bleninE  famdiar  and  intclligil 
tbejDost  illiterate  Cbrislian. 
of  the  heathen! 
t  principle,  tbatitisno 
ir  practice  was  proportioDally  cof 
■Tbowjast  measures  ofri^ht  and  wn 
•ays  Lcclie,  *  which  neceasity  had  int 
ced,  which  the civillaws  prescribed,  oi 
loBOpfay  recommended  iload  ml  on 
Iruefoundation.'    TLey  served  indeed  I 


raUvbad 
der  their  ( 


law  of  nature.  If  a  colleolion  coald  be 
made  of  all  the  moral  precepts  in  the  pagan 
world,  many  of  which  may  be  foond  m  tbe 
Christian  reliinon,  that  would  not  at  all  hin- 
der, bat  that  Uie  world  still  itood  a*  mock  ia 
need  ef  oer  Sarionr,  and  of  tbe  morality  ba 
tangfaL'  Tbe  law  of  tbe  New  Teste— t 
raoommeiidsila^  to  oar  regard  by  it*  «- 
celleao«,aad  to  oar  obedieDce  t^  tbe  an- 
thorily    of    the    Lawgiver.       Christianity, 


__  a  mnltitndeof  the  oohle  sentences  and 
beantiful  aphorism*  of  many  of  tbe  boalhen 
writers,  there  was  indeed  a  strong  tone  ef 
morality.  But  these  fine  sentimenta,  not 
flowing  from  anv  perennial  sonrce,  bad  sel- 
dom any  powerful  effect  on  coodaet.  Onr 
great  poet  has  noticed  (his  £'  •---'- 
tween  principle  and  practice 
betveen  two  great  and  vinnon*  1 
Cassiui.  wbo  diabetieTcd  a  future  stal*,  re- 
proves Brutus  for  ths  inconsistency  between 
hi«  desponding  temper  and  the  d     *  '  ' 

n  Stoic  school  : — 


Vdutii. 


«or». 


amenta    promoted    l .. 

bat  there  was  no  divime  oommand  tc 
tbem  respected,  and  there  will  natnrall 
little  reverent^  for  a  law,  where  the  Iq 
tor  ia  not  reverenced,  much  less  where 
not  recegnixed.  There  will  also  be 
obedience  to  a  law  wilboot  tanctioD*,  i 
neitber  panaltj  it  feared,  nor  reward  ei 
ted. 

Prerimu  to  tbe  eatabliibment  of  ( 
tianit),  phUoaophy  had  attained  to  its  ni 
perCBOtion,  and  had  shown  bow  low  wi 
bigbest  staolard.  II  had  completely  be 
M  its  inability  to  eSecl  a  revolntion  ii 
minds  of  men.  *  Human  resioo,'  saj 
nme  great  authority  above  quoted, '  i  had 

yet,  from  nnquestionaUe  principle*  or  itwi 

dednctioni,  made  cot  an  entire  body  c  imp 


If  you  give  1 
Many  of  their  works,  iu  almost  every  ipe- 
cie*  of  literature,  pxhibil  such  perfsctwo  aa 
Id  stretch  the  cajiacilf  of  the  reader,  while 
they  kindle  bit  admimtion,  and  invest  iriUi 
no  incoDsiderabJG  mpolalion,  htm  wbo  ia 
able  lo  seize  their  meaning,  and  to  taste  their 
beauties ;  so  that  an  able  critic  of  tbeir  tvn- 
tingi  almost  ranks  with  him  who  eiBoda  in 
orijfinal  composition.  In  like  manner  the 
lives  of  their  jrreat  men  aboutkd  in  aplendid 
4ayin^,  as  well  ss  heroic  viitum,  to  •Oobft 
degree  as  to  exalt  our  idea  of  tbe  hiimin  m- 
tellect,  and,  in  lingle  instaooe*,  of  tlw  hi- 
man  character.  We  say,  in  *ingle  inrtno- 
ces.  for  their  idea  of  a  perfect  chamatBr 
wanted  cM>«i*tency,  wanted  com^aUMM, 
It  bad  many  constituent  partt,  but  than  WW 
no  wholt  which  comprised  them.  Tbo  mor- 
al fractions  made  up  nointegra).  Tbonria- 
ous  man  thought  it  no  derogation  fnm  im 
rirtne  to  be  selfish,  the  conqueror  to  bl  r^ 
vengeful,  the  philoaoptaer  lobeai  **^~ 

injured  to  he  nnfiirgivioc  : 
cowardioa,  humility  was  baa 


__    .         ,       Not  only 
I*  stained  with  eraeltT,  ^    ' 


The  good  man  wes  his  o.._  

virtues  wanted  to  be  drawn  oat  of  ll 
sdvea,  and  this  oonld  not  be  tbe  oaae. 
their  goodueaa  did  notarise  (han  any  k 
ledge,  BO  it  oould  not  spring  fnMi  any  bait^ 
tion  ef  tbe  Diviae  porAotMoa.  Tht  intplf » 
ing  principle,  tbo  Ion  of  Ood,  tbo  ritnltwrk 
eraUliSgwB,waBaBatiToor»hioh  tet 
-  -  Dot  sonmekai  board;  and  if  tkayba^ 
_  aan  fmiSagihaiA  it  wonU  htm  baam 
imponiMe  fi>r  them  to  cherish,  lince  mna* 


THE  WOBXB  OF  HANNAH  MORE. 


£jl 


rf  the  bestof  (beir  deitiei  ware  at  bad  •• 
tbe  wont  of  tbennelvw. 

When  the  bistorj  of  their  own  religion 
eoQteined  little  more  than  the  quarrels  and 
the  intrig^uea  of  these  deities,  could  we  ei- 
pect  that  the  practice  of  the  people  would 
he  Biach  better,  or  more  ooosistenl  than  their 
belief?  If  the  diTinities  were  at  once  holy 
and  profligate,  shall  we  wonder  if  the  adora* 
tioo  was  at  once  deront  and  impure  P  The 
worabipper  coaM  not  commit  a  crime  hot  he 
misbt  Tindicate  it  by  the  example  of  some 
d«ty ;  be  could  not  gratify  a  sinful  appetite 
of  wtiicb  bis  religion  did  not  fbmish  a  justi- 


Besides  this,  all  their  scattered  documenti 
of  rirtne  could  never  make  up  a  body  of 
nmrals.  They  wanted  a  connecting  tie. — 
7^  doctrines  of  one  school  were  at  ran- 
anoe  with  those  of  another.  Even  if  they 
ooold  bare  clubbed  their  opinions,  and  pick- 
ed out  the  best  (ram  each  sect,  so  as  to  bare 
patched  up  a  code,  still  tbe  disciples  of  one 
sect  woula  not  Imre  submitted  to  the  leader 
of  another;  the  system  would  have  wanted 
a  bead,  or  tiie  bead  would  have  wanted  au- 
tboritj,  and  the  code  would  hare  wanted 
sanctioiis* 

And  as  there  was  no  governing  system,  so 

there  was  no  universal  rule  of  morals,  for 

moraUty  was  different  in  different  places. — 

In  aomeeountries  people  thought  it  no  more 

a  crime  Id  eipose  their  own  children  than  in 

oClim  to  adopt  those  of  their  neighbour. — 

The  Perwun  were  not  looked  upon  as  the 

aMvalists  for  marrying  their  mothers, 

Ibe  Hyrcanians  for  not  marrjring  at  all, 

the  Elogdians  for  murdering  their  par- 

nor  tbe  Scythians  for  eating  their  dead.* 

The  best  writers  seldom  made  use  of  arg[u- 

nenta  drawn  from  future  blessedness  to  m- 

face  their  moral  instruction.    Excellently 

m  6iey  discoursed  on  the  beauty  of  virtue, 

their  disquisitions  geoerallv  seemed  to  want 

a  aotiiTe  and  an  end.    Did  not  such  a  state 

of  eoaiibrtless  irnorance,  of  spiritual  degra- 

MoB,  of  moral  depravity,  emphatically  call 

feraicHgion  which  should  *  bring  life  and 

kamtahtjT  to  Kght  ?*    Did  it  not  impera- 

Ibaly  require  that  spirit  which  should  *  re- 

piVie  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousnesH.  and 

sfjv^ment  ?*    Did  it  not  pant  for  that  blood 

^Christ  which  cleanseth  rrom  all  sin. 

Even  those  fine  theorists  who  have  left  us 
IWMttfiil  reflections  on  the  Divine  nature, 
Ivn  bequeathed  no  rule  for  his  worship,  no 
Aveflon  for  his  service,  no  injunctions  to 
flbflj  him ;  they  have  given  us  little  encour- 
iffenait  to  virtue,  and  no  alleviation  to  sor- 
vo^  but  the  impracticable  injunction,  not  to 
M  it  The  eight  short  beatitudes  in  the  5th 
^  ^;8iint  Matthew  convey  not  only  more 
fnanm  to  virtue,  and  more  consolation  to 
nfaers^but  more  appropriate  promise  to 
fabdividual  Pf^ie,  more  specific  comfort  to 
flMipecific  suffering,  than  are  to  be  found 
io  lU  tbe  ancient  tomes  of  moral  discipline. 

"*7liitarch  rclstcs,  thst  AlMandcr,   afler  con- 
(jMag'tbose  countries  had  refonncd  some  of  their 
•  «*il  hsbit^. 


Tboaewho  werie  invested  with  a  saerad 
character,  and  who  delivered  the  pretended 
sense  of  the  Oracles,  talked  much  of  the 
gods,  but  said  little  of  goodness  ;  while  the 
philosophers  who,  though  they  were  profes- 
sors of  wisdom,  were,  not  generally  to  the 
vul^r,  teachers  of  morals,  seldom  gave  tho 
Deity  a  place  in  their  ethics.  Between  these 
conflictinr  instructors  the  people  stood  little 
chance  of  acquiring  any  just  notions  of 
moral  rectitude.  They  were  indeed  under  a 
necessity  of  attending  the  worship  of  the 
temples,  they  believed  that  the  neglect  of 
this  duty  would  offend  the  gods ;  but  in  their 
attendance  they  were  neither  taught  that  pu- 
rity of  heart,  nor  that  practical  virtue,  which 
might  have  been  supposed  likely  to  please 
them.  The  philosophers,  if  they  were  dispo- 
sed to  give  the  people  some  rules  of  duty, 
were  overmatched  by  the  priests,  who  knew 
they  should  gratify  them  more  by  omitting 
what  they  so  little  relished.  As  to  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  they  did  not  desire  to  be  bet- 
ter than  the  priests  wished  to  make  them. — 
They  found  processions  pleasanter  than 
prayers,  ceremonies  cheaper  than  duties,  and 
sacrifices  easier  than  seff-denials,  with  the 
additional  recommendation,  that  the  one 
made  amends  for  the  want  of  the  other.* 

When  a  violent  plague  raged  in  Rome,  the 
method  they  took  for  appeasing  the  deities, 
and  putting  a  stop  to  the  distemper,  was  tlie 
establishment  of  a  theatre  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  plajs.  Tlie  plague  however,  having 
no  dramatic  taste,  continued  to  rage.  But 
neither  the  piety  nor  ingenuity  of  the  suppli- 
ants was  exhausted.  A  nail  driven  into  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  was  found  to  be  a  more 

Eromising  expedient  But  the  gods  being  as 
ard  as  tne  metal  of  which  tbe  expiation  was 
made,  were  no  more  moved  by  the  nail,  than 
the  plague  had  been  by  the  theatrical  exhi- 
bition ;  though  the  event  was  thought  of  suf- 
ficient importance  for  the  creation  of  a  dicta- 
tor!— What  progress  had  reason,  to  say 
nothing  of  religion,  made  m  the  first  metropo- 
lis in  the  world,  when  a  nail  or  a  ptey  was 
thought  a  rational  expedient  for  pacifying 
the  gods  and  stopping  the  pestilence.  Nor 
does  reason,  mere  human  reason,  seem  to 
have  grown  wiser  in  her  age.  During^  the 
late  attempt  to  establish  heathenism  in  a 
neighbouring  country,  does  it  not  look  as  if 
the  thirty  theatres  which  were  opened  every 
night  in' its  capital  in  the  early  part  of  the 
revolution  had  been  intended,  in  imitation  of 
the  Romans,  whose  religion,  titles,  and  of- 
fices, the  French  affected  to  adopt,  as  a 
nightly  expiation  to  the  CMde»s  of  Reaton 
for  the  cruelties  and  carnage  of  the  day  ? 

Whatever  conjectural  notions  some  of  the 
wise  might  entertain  of  a  future  state,  tbe 
people  at  large  could  only  acquire  tbe  vague 
and  comfortless  ideas  of  it,  which  might  be 
picked  up  from  the  poets.  This  indefinite 
belief,  immersed  in  nible,  and  degraded  by 
the  grossest  superstition,  added  as  little  to 
the  piety  as  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

*  See  Locke  on  the  ReaflelnlbleIl^98  of  Chris 
tianitv. 
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THE  WORKS  OP  HANNAH  MOlUi:. 


Tbe  intimatioiii  of  their  Tartarus,  and  their 
Elysian  fields,  were  so  conoected  with  fic- 
tions, as  to  coDTey  to  tbe  miod  no  other  im- 
pression, but  tliat  they  were  fictions  thi'Oi- 
■elves.  Such  uncertain  ghmmerings  of  such 
m  futurity  could  adbrd  neither  warning  nor 
encouragement,  neitlier  cheerful  liope,  nor 
salutary  foar.  The^  might  amuse  the  mmd, 
but  never  could  influence  the  conduct. 
They  might  gratify  tbe  imagination,  but 
could  wnt  communicate  *  a  hope  full  of  im 
mortality.*  They  neither  animated  tbe 
pious,  nor  succoured  the  tempted,  nor  sup- 
ported tbe  afflicted,  nor  cheered  the  dving. 

Tbe  study  of  their  mythology  could  carry 
With  it  nothing  but  corruption  It  neither 
intended  to  bring  glory  to  God,  nor  peace 
and  good  will,  much  ies?  salvation,  to  men. 
It  was  invented  to  embellish  ti»e  fabulous  pe- 
riods of  their  history,  to  flatter  illuMtrious 
families,  bj  celebrating  the  human  exploits 
of  their  deified  progenitors  :    and  thus  to 

S've  an  additional  and  national  interest  to 
eir  bewitching  fables.  What  a  system  did 
those  countries  upliold,  when  the  more  prob- 
able way  to  make  the  people  viKuous,  was 
to  keep  them  ignorant  of  religion !— when 
the  best  way  to  teach  them  their  duty  toman, 
was  to  keep  their  duties  out  of  sight ! 

It  is  indeed  but  justice  to  acknowledge, 
that  most  of  the  different  schools  of  philoso- 
phy held  some  one  great  truth.  Aristotle 
maintained  the  existence  of  a  First  C^inse  ; 
Cicero,  in  opposition  to  the  disciples  of  Epi- 
cnrus,  acknowledged  a  superintending  Prov 
idence.  Many  of  the  Stoics  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  consummation  of  all  things  would  be 
effected  by  fire.  Yet  every  philosopher, 
bowever  rational  in  many  parts  of  his  system, 
not  only  adopted  some  absurdity  himself,  but 
wove  it  into  liis  code.  One  believ  hI  that  the 
■oul  was  oolv  a  vsipour,  which  was  transmu- 
ted from  body  to  body,  and  was  to  expiate, 
io  the  shape  of  a  brute,  the  sins  it  had  com- 
mitted under  that  of  a  man.  Another  affirm- 
ed that  the  soul  was  a  material  substance, 
and  that  matter  was  endowed  with  the  facul- 
ties of  thought  and  reason.  Others  imagined 
«very  star  to  be  a  god.  Some  denied  not 
enly'a  superintending,  but  a  creating  Provi- 
dence :  insisting  that  the  world  was  made, 
without  any  plan  or  contrivance,  by  a  ibrtu* 
itoos  oooconrse  of  certain  particles  of  mat- 
ter ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  human  bo- 
dy were  not  framed  fbr  the  several  purposes 
to  which  they  have  been  accidentally  applied. 
One  affirmed  the  eternity  of  the  world ;  an- 
other, that  we  can  be  certain  of  nothing.-* 
tiiat  even  our  own  existence  is  doubtful. 

A  religion  so  absurd,  which  had  no  basis 
even  in  probabili^  and  no  attraction  but 
what  it  borrowed  from  a  prepotteroos  fancy, 
could  not  satisfy  the  deep-thinking  nhilosb- 
pber  ;  a  philosophy  abstmse  and  metaphys- 
ical was  not  sufficiently  accommodated  to 
gvnermi  use  to  suit  the  pieople.  Lactantius, 
on  tbe  authority  of  Plato,  relates,  tliat  Socra- 
tes declared  there  was  no  such  thing  as  hu- 
man wisdom  In  short,  all  were  dissatisfied. 
The  wtse  had  a  vacue  desire  for  a  religion 
wliicb  compnbeiided  g^reat  objects,  and  bad 


noble  ends  in  view.  Tbe  people  stood  m 
need  of  a  religion  which  should  bring  relief 
to  human  wants,  and  ccmsolation  to  humait 
miseries.  They  wanted  a  simple  way,  pro- 
portioned to  thisir  comprehension;  a  snort 
way,  proportioned  to  their  leisure ;  a  living 
way,  which  would  give  light  to  the  oooscienoe 
and  support  to  tte  mind  ;  a  way  finiDded, 
not  on  speculation,  but  evidence,  which 
should  carry  conversion  to  the  heart  as  well 
ss  conviction  to  the  understaudinr.  Such  a 
religion  God  was  preparing  for  tbem  io  the 
Gospel  of  his  Son.  Christianity  waa  calou- 
lated  to  supply  tlie  exigences  both  of  the 
Greeks  and  of  the  barbarians  ;  but  tbe  ibr* 
mer,  though  they  more  acknowle^gBd  tbdr 
want,  more  slowly  welcomed  tbe  relief; 
while  the  latter,  though  they  less  Mi  the  oee« 
more  readily  accepted  tlie  other. 

AleKander,  thouirh  he  had  the  nugoanim* 
ity  to  declare  to  his  illustrioas  preceptor,  that 
be  had  rather  excel  in  knowledge  tbaa  in 
power,  yet  blamed  him  for  divulging  to  the 
world  tlfu>Re  secrets  in  learning,  whieb  lie 
wished  to  confi^ie  exclusively  Io  theaMalves. 
How  would  be  nave  been  offended  witb  tbe 
Christian  philosophy,  which,  tboucb  it  baa 
mysteries  for  all,  has  no  secrets  nw  eny  1 
liow  would  he  have  been  ofibnded  witb  that 
bright  hope  of  glory,  which  would  have  dis> 
played  itself  in  the  same  eff'ulgenoe  to  his 
meanest  soldier,  as  to  the  conqueror  of  Per- 
sia ! 

But  how  would  both  the  monarch  and  the 
philosopher  have  looked  on  a  religioB,  wUcb 
after  kindling  their  curiosity,  by  intimatieg 
it  had  greater  things  to  bestow  than  teaming 
and  empire,  should  dash  their  high  hopes,  by 
making  these  prreat  things  coesist  in  poverty 
of  spirit,  in  being  little  in  their  own  syeSt  in 
not  loving  the  world,  nor  tbe  things  of  tbe 
world. 

But  what  would  they  have  said  to  a  rrii- 
rion  which  placed  human  intellect  in  an  in* 
rerior  degree  in  the  scale  of  God's  gifU  ;  and 
even  degraded  it  from  thence,  wbeo  not  naed 
to  his  glory  ?  What  would  they  have  tboogfat 
of  a  rdigion,  which,  so  far  from  being  seiit 
exclusively  to  the  conqueror  in  arms,  or  tbe 
leaders  in  science,  franklv  declared  at  ita 
outset,  that  *  not  many  mighty,  not  maeyBO^ 
hie  were  called,'  which  promsed,  whda  it 
filled  the  hungry  with  good  things,  lot 
the  rich  empty  away  ? 

Yet  that  mysterious  Hopk  whioh 
declared  was  all  he  kept  for  himself,  wbea  be 
profusely  scattered  kingdoms  among  bis  fe* 
voorites, — those  ambiguous  tbars  wbiobbe 
shed,  because  he  had  no  more  workia  to  oob- 
quer ;  that  deeply  felt,  but  ill  undentood  bape» 
those  undefined  and  unintelligible  teart,  mufc 
a  profnnnder  feeling  of  tte  vanity  of  tbia 
vrorld,  a  more  fervent  panting  after  sooMfL 
thing  better  than  power  or  knowledge»  ft 
more  heart-felt  *  longing  after  immorteUfty^ 
than  almost  any  express  language  wkMi 
philosophy  has  recorded 

'  Learn  of  me'  would  have  been  tboogfat  ft' 
dignified  exordium  for  the  founder  of  ftBMr- 
religion  by  the  masters  of  tbe  GreciaB  acheeii 
But  when  they  came  to  the  bmnUiag  aetifv. 


THE  WORKS  OF  HANNAH  MORE. 


#0l»iiiiuDetioB»  *  fcr  I  an  meek  and  lowly 
■  heaiV  liow  woald  their  expecutions  have 


damped !  Thej  woald  ha?e  thou^it  it 
■  abject  declaration  froni  the  lips  of  a  great 
Incher,  unlaw  they  had  undentood  that 
giaad  paradox  of  ChrutiaiiitVi  that  lowUoeae 
Sf  heart  was  amoof  the  highnt  attaiomeDts 
IB  be  ■lade  by  a  latiotial  creature. 

When  they  had  heard  the  beg^oiDr  of  that 
namuiy  interrogation,— W  here  is  the  wise .' 
Wheve  ia  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?  me- 
tUaka  I  behold  the  whole  portico  and  acade- 
■y-euiiikMsly  rnsh  forward  at  an  invitation 
se  anariay,  at  a  challenge  so  personal :  bat 
how  iMtoetively  would  they  have  shrunk 
back  aite  repulsive  question  which  suc- 


is  still  too  frequently  resisted,— if  the  offered 
light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  it>  still  too  frequently 
quenched,what  must  have  been  tlie  state  of 
mankind,  when  that  grace  was  not  made 
known,  when  that  light  was  not  fully  reveal- 
ed, wtien  -  darkness  covered  the  earth,  and 
gross  darkness  the  people?'  But  under  the 
clear  illumination  or  evangelical  truth,  every 
precept  becomes  a  principle,  every  argu^ 
meat  a  motive,  every  direction  a  duty,  every 
doctrine  a  law;  and  why?  Because  tkii» 
taith  the  Lord, 

Christianity,  however,  is  not  merely  a  re- 
ligion of  authority ;  the  boundest  reason  em- 
braces most  confidently  what  the  most  expli- 


cit revelaiioii  has  taught,  and  tlie  deepest 
»— Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wis-  I  inquirer  is  usually  t!ie  mi*t  convinced  Chris- 
doMer  this  worid  ?  Yet  would  not  Chris-  ;  tian.  The  reason  of  phiio^^ophv,  is  a  dispu- 
tiaDity,  well  nnderstood  and  faithfully  re-  j  ting  reason,  that  of  Chrisitiauitv,  an  obeying 
ceifed,  have  Uught  these  esalted  spirits,  ■  reason.  The  glory  uf  the  pagan  religion 
thai,  tokiok  down  upon  what  is  humanly  j  consisted  in  virtuous  sentiments,  the  glory 
gieal,  ia  a  hrftier  attainment  than  to  look  up  ;  of  the  Christian  in  the  panlon  and  the  mb- 
Ufitf  !  jugation  of  sin.     Ttie  humble  Christian  may 

Wottld  it  not  have  carried  a  sentiment  to  i  say  with  one  of  the  ancient  Fathers,— I  will 
the  heart  of  Alexander,  a  system  to  the  mind  not  glory  because  I  am  rigliteous,  but  b6- 
of  Aristotle,  which  their  respective,  though  cause  I  am  redeemed. 
difcienti}  fmraned,  careers  of  ambition  ui- 
lariT  foiled  of  furnishing  to  either  ? 

Reaion,  even  by  those  who  possessed  it  in 
the  highest  perfoction,  as  it  gave  no  adeouate 
▼icw  evee  of  natural  religion,  so  it  maae  no 
aideqealeffBvision  for  correct  morals.  The 
attempt  appean  to  have   been  above  the 

~  ef  hwan  powers.    *  God  manifested  I     Aifoisc  the  innumcrahio  evidences  of  the 


CHAP.  11 

On  the  Historical  writers  of  the  JVVio  7>«7a-' 

ment. 


in  the  teh^^He  who  was  not  only  true,  but 
Tbb  Tkirm,  and  who  taught  the  truth  as 
*  9mm  haviBg  authority,' — was  alone  com  pe- 
tal to  this  peat  work.  The  duty  of  sub- 
■■■MNi  to  Divine  Power  was  to  the  multitude 
WHm  intelligible,  than  the  intricate  deduc 
tiHB  of  raaaon.  That  God  is,  and  is  a  re- 
waider  nf  them  that  seek  him  ;  that  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners, 
m  compendious  summary  both  of  natu- 
nl  tad  revealed  reli^on  ;  they  are  proposi- 

^ ^"~*i  carry  thor  own  explanation,  dis- 

from  those  trains  of  argument, 

aa  fow  could  have  been  brought  to 

bend,  perhaps  it  was  the  greatest  wis- 

iitho  philosopher  never  to  have  propo- 


it  skilfiil  dialectician  could  only 

oo  known   prinoiples :    but  without 

ftl^Mpenadaction  of  revealed  religion,  he 

*  aalyv  with  all  his  efforts,  and  they  have 

Modigioas,  furnish  *  rules,'  but  not 

ljo§pc  is  indeed  a  powerful  weapon 

bat  not  to  figtit  with  ;  that  which 

WeoB^ooror  ia  the  schools  is  impotent  in 
'^  '  ~'     Itis  powerftil  to  refiite  a  sophism, 

to  repel  a  temptation.    It  may  de- 

f^9m  opponent  made  up  like  itself  of  pure 
"~  let ;  bot  is  no  match  for  so  substantial 
Milaot  as  moral  evil.  It  yields  to  the 
wheo  the  antagonists  are  furious  pas- 
laod  headstning  appetites.  It  can  make 
iMcoessAd  thrust  against  an  opinion,  bnt  is 
iMfooble  to "  poll  down  the  strong  holds  of 
ifoa^Sotaa/ 


truth  of  Christianity,  there  is  ooe  of  so  rare 
and  extraordinary  a  nature,  as  might  of  itself 
suffice  to  carry  conviction  to  llie  miud  of  ev- 
ery unprejudiced  inquirer,  even  if  this  proof 
were  not  accompanied  by  such  a  cloud  of 
concurring  tostimonies. 

The  sacred  volume  is  composed  by  a  vast 
variety  of  writers,  men  uf  every  different 
rank  and  condition,  uf  every  diversity  of 
character  and  turn  of  mind :  the  monarch 
and  the  plebeian,  the  illiterate  and  the  learn- 
ed, the  foremost  in  talent  and  the  moderate- 
ly gifted  in  natural  advantages,  the  historian 
and  tl>e  legislator,  tlie  orator  and  the  poet,— 
each  bad  his  immediate  vocation,  each  hia 
peculiar  pro? ince :  some  prophets,  some 
apostles,  some  evangelists,  living  in  ages  r^ 
mote  from  each  other,  under  different  modes 
of  civil  government,  under  different  dispeo- 
sations  of  the  Divine  economy,  filling  a  peri- 
od of  time  which  reached  from  the  first  oawa 
of  heavenly  light  to  its  meridian  radianoe. 
The  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  the  law 
and  the  gospel;  the  prophets  predicting 
events,  aim  the  evangelists  recording  them ; 
the  doctrinal  vet  didactic  epistolary  writera, 
and  he  who  closed  the  Sacrnl  Canon  in  the 
apocalyptic  vision ; — all  these  furnished  their 
respective  portions,  and  yet  all  tally  with  a 
dove-tailed  correspondence ;  all  the  different 
materials  are  joined  with  a  completeness  the 
most  satisfactory,  with  an  agreement  the 
most  incontrovertible. 

This  instance  of  uniformity  withont  de- 
8i(^,  of    agreement  without  contrivance; 


M,  thraogh  the  strength  of  human  cornip-  this  consistency  maintained  through  a  kmg 
tisB,  the  raslniaiDg  power  of  Divine  grace  |  series  of  age*,  without  a  possibility  of  thedc- 


^cr.  If 


^» 
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dinary  methods  for  conduoting  inch  a  plan ; 
these  nnparalleled  coDgnmities,  these  unex- 
ampled coincidences,  form  altof^ether  a  spe- 
cies of  evidence,  of  irhich  there  is  do  oioer 
instance  in  the  history  of  all  the  other  books 
in  the  world. 

All  these  varioosly  gifted  writers  here  enu- 
merated, concur  in  this  rrand  pecnliarity, 
that  all  liaye  the  same  end  in  yiew,  all  are 
)XMntiDg  to  the  same  object,  all,  without  any 
))rojected  collusion,  are  advancing  the  same 
ficheme ;  each  brings  in  his  several  contin- 
^enU  without  any  apparent  consideration 
how  it  may  unite  with  the  portions  brought 
by  other  contributors,  without  any  spirit  of 
Hccoinmudation,  without  any  visible  inten- 
tion to  make  out  a  case,  without  indeed  any 
actual  resemblance,  more  than  that  every 
separate  portion  being  derived  from  the  same 
spring,  each  must  be  governed  by  one  com- 
mon principle,  and  that  principle  being 
Truth  itself,  must  naturally  and  cMUiscntane- 
oosly  produce  assimilation,  conformity, 
agreement.  W  hat  can  we  conclude  from  all 
this,  but  what  is  indeed  the  inevitable  con- 
Glusion,^  a  conclusion  which  forces  itself  on 
the  mind,  and  compels  the  submission  of  the 
understanding  ;  that  all  this,  under  differen- 
ces of  ailministration,  is  the  work  of  one  and 
the  same  great.  Omniscient,  and  Eternal 
^ipirit. 

If,  however,  from  the  general  uniformity 
of  plan  visible,  throughout  the  whole  Sacred 
i^anon,  results  one  of  the  most  cogent  and 
complete  arpfuments  for  its  Divine  original, 
nlliers  will  alsoari^  from  its  mode  of  execu- 
tion, its  peculiar  diversities,  and  some  other 
i:ii*cumstances  attending  it,  not  so  easily 
brought  under  one  single  point  of  view. — 
3>oe<)  it  not  look  as  if  Almighty  Wisdom  re- 
fused to  divide  the  glory  of  his  revelation 
with  man,  when,  passing  by  the  shining 
lights  of  the  pagan  world.  He  chose,  in  the 
promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  to  make  use  of 
men  of  ordinary  endowments,  men  possessing 
the  usual  defects  and  prejudices  of  oersons 
ao  educated  and  so  circumstanced  ?  Not  only 
the  other  immediate  followers,  but  even  thie 
biographers  of  Christ,  were  persons  of  do 
distinguished  abihties.  Integnty  was  almost 
<heir  sole,  as  it  were  the  most  requisite  qual- 
ification. On  this  point  it  is  not  too  much 
to  maintain,  that  the  writings  of  each  of 
these  men  are  not  only  so  consistent  with 
each  other,  but  also  with  themselyes,  as  to 
offer,  individually,  as  well  as  aggregately,  a 
proof  of  their  own  veracity,  as  well  as  of  the 
truth  itself. 

Had  they,  however,  all  recorded  uniform- 
ly tlie  same  more  inconsiderable  particn- 
Jars ;  had  there  not  been  that  natural  diver- 
sity, thar  incidental  yariation,  observable  in 
all  otiier  historians  ;— had  not  one  preserved 
passages  which  the  others  overlooked,  some 
recording  more  of  the  actions  of  Jesua,  oth- 
ers treasuring  up  more  of  his  discoanes ; 
some  particulariKmg  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth  :  others  only  referring  to  it  as  a  fact 
not  requiring  fresh  authenticatioD ;  anotker 
again  pkiinly  adverting  to  it  by  *  the  WoftD 
f&i  wan  mate  flesfi,  and  dwell  amoog  hs  ;' 


and  addiBganew  cnroiiiHtweebjeitiBir^ 
testimony  of  the  Baptist  to  *  thie  Lamb  of 
God,  that  taketb  away  the  sin  of  the  world ;' 
— in  short,  bad  there  been  in  the  teyeral  re- 
latiooB  not  mere  ooDsistODcy,  bvt  posibvo 
identity,  tkeo,  not  only  the  fidelity  of  tbo 
writers  wodU  have  been  queetionaole,  mad 
concert  and  desiga  jnstly  uayo  been  s^speotv 
ed,  but  wo  ahoDhl  in  ofiect  bave  bed  on^ 
the  tostimooy  of  one  Gospel  inrtoed  of 
four. 

But  topoM  to  other  eyidenoes  of  Inrtk"-* 
The  manner  in  which  theio  writeis  sneak  of 
themselves,  is  at  onoe  a  proof  of  their  muaili* 
ty  and  of  their  veraoity.  Theoonyonioo  of 
Saint  Matthew  is  slightly  rekued  by  bimaolf 
and  in  the  most  modest  terms.  He  simp^ 
says,  speaking  in  the  third  persoo  ;  *  Jeem 
saW  a  man  named  Matthew,  and  ssith  OBto 
him,  Follow  me  :  and  be  arose  and  feUowod 
him  :  and  as  Jesus  sat  at  nieat  in  the  houe« 
many  publicans  and  sinners  came  end  sat 
down  with  him.**  Not  a  word  is  said  of  a 
sacrifice  so  honourable  to  kninself,  and  ao 
generously  recorded  by  Saint  Luke  ia  tboee 
words,  hs  left  a//,  and  followed  him ;  not  % 
word  of  the  situation  he  renounced  at  tha 
first  call  of  the  Master,  and  whioh  appeaia 
to  have  been  lucratiye  from  *  ilio  great  foast 
he  made  for  him  in  his  own  boose,  and  the 
great  company  of  publicans  and  others  who 
sat  down  with'  him.'f  Saint  Lnko  rektaa 
only  his  hospitality ;  Saint  Matthow»  as  if  to 
abase  himself  the  more,  describes  mdj  tba 
sinners  which  made  op  bis  society  pvar ioua 
to  his  conversion. 

These  sober  recorders  of  oyeats  tba  bmbI 
astonishing,  are  never  carried  away,  by  tha 
circumstances  they  relate,  into  any  pomp  aC 
diction,  into  any  use  of  supeilatiyea.  Tbiva 
is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  Gospel  a  siafla 
interjection,  nor  an  ezclaroatioo,  noCaay  ar* 
tifice  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  Iha 
marvels  of  which  the  relators  wera  tba  wit- 
nesses. Absorbed  in  their  holy  task,  nanl- 
len  idea  presents  itself  to  their  mind :  Hm 
object  before  them  fills  it.  They  novof  di- 
gress, are  never  called  away  by  tba  solioilK" 
tioDs  of  vanity,  or  the  suggestions  of  oavioi* 
ity.  No  image  starts  up  to  divert  tkwal^. 
tention.  There  is  indeed,  in  thoGa^pallt 
much  imagery,  much  allusion,  maob  iJWi" 
ly,  but  they  proceed  from  their  htKA$  wl 
are  recorded  as  his.  The  writers  pivav  ttl 
up  the  intervals  between  eraats*  TWv 
leave  circumstances  to  make  their  aVB  ipv 
prassioDt  instead  of  helpiiig  out  Ike  iM4fa 
by  any  reflections  of  tlieir  own*  Tiny  a|n 
ways  feel  the  holy  ground  oa  wbiok  ikm 
stand.  They  preserve  the  fpwrity  of  kiM9 
and  the  severity  of  truth,  without 
the  outline  or  swelling  the  exprsssiaa. 

The  Evangelists  all  agree  in  this  moet^ 
<|niyocal  csbaracter  of  yeraoity«  that  of  < 
iaating  themselves.    Tbof  record  thair< 
errors  and  pffenoes  witk  tba  saaN 
with  which  they  relate  the  miraelei  anil 
ierings  of  their  Lord.    Weed  tkeic  dottafi 
mistakes  and  failings  are     oa. 


•  Mslthew,  cb.  ^ 
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wilft  MifaiilMj,  bttWr  ooatHiwI 

ice  no  inooiniilerabte  or  animpor- 
ttttputof  it 

Tktt  fidMitjT  u  oi|aaily  mmiable  both  in  the 
■Mnnyitiuii,  uid  in  the  praserfation  of  the 
OM  T«tlB«eot»  a  book  which  erery  whore 

■gainrt  thoBO  whoie  history  it  con- 
not  wldoa  afmintt  the  relaton 
irei.  The  aathor  of  tho  Pentateuch 
fmluait,  in  the  most  pointed  terms,  the  in- 
Mtitade  of  the  ofaoMn  pspple  toirardt  God. 
fe*  pMflMtiei  that  they  will  go  on  filling  up 
tm  tmmmn  of  their  oienoes,  calls  heaTon 
■■i  oaith  to  witness  against  them  that  he  has 
drtiffMOd  hit  own  soal.  declares  that  as  tbey 
Imw  wonhipped  gods  which  were  no  gods, 
VM  will  punish  them  by  calling  a  people 
«/ho  #«M  BO  people.  Yet  this  book,  so  dis- 
gffMMM  Id  tbeir  national  character,  this  re- 
gtrtir  of  their  own  offences,  they  would  rath- 
v^dle  thui  lose.  ^  This,*  says  the  admirable 
"  icsl«  *  ia  an  instance  of  mtegrity  which 
no  example  in  the  world,  no  root  in  na- 
In  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Grospel, 
these  parallel,  these  unequalled  in- 

of  sincerity,  are  incontnn'ertible 
of  the  truth  of  botli. 
it  li  obrioos  that  the  impression  which  was 
to  be  nade  should  owe  nothing  to  the  skill, 
bat  01015  ^*^fr  ^o  ^^  Toracity  of  the  writers. 
fVey  Mter  tried  to  im prove  upon  the  duc- 
triooi  or  the  requirements  of  their  Master, 
by  ittHriv  their  own  wisdom  with  them. 
Tkamfih  imr  views  were  not  clear,  their 
obodioDce  was  implicit  It  was  not,  howev- 
er, a  foere  mechanical  obed ionise,  but  an  un- 
ibpotiiig  snbmission  to  the  Divine  teaching. 
BfOa  at  this  glorious  scene  of  the  Trans- 
figoratioa,  their  amazement  did  not  get  the 
WMr  of  their  fidelity.  There  was  no  vain 
IttfotiBaoe  to  disclose  the  wonders  which  had 

rid,  and  of  which  they  had  been  allowed 
hMionr  of  being  witnesses.     Though 
tef  inserted  it  afterwards  in  their  narra- 
*they,  as  ihey  were  commanded,  kept 
and  told  no'  man  in  those  days  what 


1£' 


simplicity  of  the  narrative  is  never 

;  tnere  a  even  no  panegyric  on  the 

person  they  ooromemorate,  not  a  sin- 

''*ieC  of  commendation.     When  they 

an  extraordinary  effbct  of  his  divine 

»,  it    is  history,  not  eulogy,  that 

They  say  nothmg  of  their  own  ad- 

;  it  is  *  IM  pmpU  who  were  aston- 

al  the  gracions  words  which  proceeded 

of  his  moath.*    Again,  it  was  *•  the  rnu/- 

'li  marvelled,  sayings,  it  was  never  so 

fa  UraeL'    Again,  it  was  the  qfiicen, 

Iko  writer,  who  said,  '  never  man  spake 


rmoofrtinytho  most  stupendous  events, 

nnrer  cidled  to  an  exhibition  of  their 

I  Vity,  or  their  own  admiration.    Inrela- 

tt\im  nMt  BooUntoving  oiroomstanee, 
iiiioatlonyittobepathetk:,  noaimto 
fMib' ap  tho  feslugs  of  the  reader,  BO  appeal 
JMIi  ^Bl|Mitliy,  ao  stn:Hod  finish,  no  embo* 
tali  oaeitemeot.  Jesus  wept;— no  com- 
Ho  is  hungry  ;-~no  compassion  9h- 


oflpeiftfanB.  Heps  transfigured;— -no  expres- 
sion of  astooisliment.  He  is  agonized ; — the 
narrative  does  not  rise  in  emphasis.  IIo  is 
betrayed  ;— no  execration  to  the  betrayer. 
He  is  condemned ;-  no  animadversions  on 
the  iniquitous  judge ;  while  tlieir  own  denial 
and  desertion  are  faitlifully  recorded.  Ifo 
expires ;-— no  remark  on  the  tremendous  ca- 
tartropbe,  no  display  of  their  own  sorrow. 
Facts  alone  supply  the  void ;  and  what  facts  ? 
The  earth  quakes,  the  sun  is  eclipsed,  the 
graves  give  up  their  dead.  In  such  a  histo- 
ry, it  is  very  true,  fidelity  was  praise,  fiact 
was  glory.  And  yet,  if,  on  tho  one  hand, 
ihere  were  no  need  of  tlie  rhetorician*s  art 
to  embellish  tlie  tale,  what  mere  rhcioricians 
could  have  abstained  from  using  it  ? 

Thus,  it  seems  obvious,  that  unlettered 
men  were  appointed  to  this  great  work,  in 
order  that  the  success  of  the  Gospel  might 
not  be  suspected  of  owing  any  thing  to  na- 
tural ability,  or  to  splendid  attainment  This 
arrangement,  while  it  proves  the  astonishing 

Cro^lTess  of  Christianity  to  have  been  caused 
y  Its  own  enenry,  serves  to  remove  every 
just  suspicion  of  the  contrivance  of  fraud, 
the  collusions  of  interest,  or  the  artifices  of 
invention. 

Had  the  first  apostles  been  men  of  gcniu!?, 
they  might  have  injured  the  purity  of  the 
Gospel  by  bringing  their  ingcnuitv  into  it.— 
Had  they  been  men  of  learning,  tnej  might 
have  imported  from  the  schools  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  each  from  his  own  sect,  some  of 
its  peculiar  infusions,  and  thus  have  vitiated 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  Had  they  been 
critics  and  philosophers,  there  might  have 
been  endless  debates  which  part  of  Chris- 
tianity was  the  power  of  God,  and  which 
the  result  of  man's  wisdom.  Thus,  though 
corruptions  soon  crept  into  the  church,  yet 
no  impurities  could  reach  the  Gospel  itself. 
Some  of  its  teachers  became  heretical,  but 
the  pure  word  remained  unadulterated.— 
However,  tlie  philosophizing  or  the  Judaizing 
teachers  might  subsequently  infuse  their  own 
errors  into  their  own  preaching,  the  Gospel 
preserved  its  own  integrity.  They  might 
mislead  their  followers,  but  they  could  not 
deteriorate  the  New  Testament. 

It  required  different  |^itls  to  promulgate 
and  to  maintain  Christianity.  The  Evan- 
gelists did  not  so  much  attempt  to  argue  tho 
truth  of  the  Redeemer's  doctrines,  as  prac- 
tically to  prove  that  they  were  of  Divino 
origin.  If  called  on  for  a  defence,  they 
worked  a  miracle.  If  thev  could  not  pro- 
duce a  cojgent  argument,  they  could  produce 
a  paralytic  walking.  If  they  could  not  open 
the  eyes  of  the  pre^iced,  they  could  open 
the  eyes  of  the  blind.  Such  attestation  was 
to  the  eye-witnesses,  argument  the  most  un- 
answerable. The  most  illiterate  persons 
ooold  judge  of  this  species  of  evidence  so 
peculiar  to  Christianity.  He  could  know 
whetherhesaw  asick  man  restored  to  life 
by  a  word,  or  a  lame  man  take  up  bis  bed  and 
walk,  or  one  who  had  been  dead  fonr  days, 
instantly  obey  the  call— ^  l^azarus,  como 
fiirth  !*  About  a  sentiment  there  might  be 
a  diversity  of  sirffragcs ;    about  an  action 
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which  all  sai^,  all  could  antertaiD  bat  one 
opinion.  Tlie  caviller  mi^ht  luiTe  refkited  a 
aylloeism,  and  a  fallacy  might  hare  imposed 
OD  tne  multitude,  but  no  sophistry  could 
counteract  occular  demonstration. 

But  as  God  does  nothing  in  Tain,  so  be 
never  employs  irrelevant  instruments  or  su- 
perfluous means.  He  therefore  did  not  see 
iit  to  be  at  the  expense  of  a  perpetual  mira 
cle  to  maintain  and  carry  on  that  church 
which  he  hail  thought  proper  to  establish  by 
miraculous  powers  when,  therefore,  the 
Gospel  was  immutably  fixed  on  its  own  eter- 
nal basis,  and  its  truth'unimpeachably  settled 
b^  the  authentic  testimony  of  so  many  eye- 
witnesses to  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus ;  a  writer  was  brought  forward, 
contemporary,  but  not  connected,  with 
them.  Not  only  was  he  not  confederate 
with  the  first  institutors  of  Christianity ;  but 
so  implacably  hostile  was  he  to  them,  that 
he  had  assisted  at  the  death  of  the  first 
martyr. 

As  the  attestation  of  one  notorious  enemy 
in  fevour  of  a  cause,  is  considered  equivalent 
to  that  of  many  friends ;  thus  did  this  dis- 
tinguished adversary  seem  to  be  raised  up  to 
confirm  and  ratify  all  the  truths  he  had  so 
furiously  opposed  ;  to  become  the  most  able 
advocate  ot  the  cause  he  liad  reprobated, 
the  most  powerful  champion  of  tlic  Saviour 
he  had  Tilified.  He  was  raised  un  to  unfold 
more  at  large  those  doctrines  which  could 
not  be  so  explicitly  developed  in  the  histori- 
cal portions,  while  an  immediate  revelation 
from  heaven  supplied  to  him  tho  actual  op- 
portunities and  advantages  which  the  Evan- 
gelists had  enjoyed.  Nothing  short  of  such 
a  Divine  communication  could  have  placed 
Saint  Paul  on  a  level  with  the  other  apos- 
tles :  had  he  been  taught  of  man,  ho  must 
have  been  inferior  to  those  who  were  taught 
of  Jesus. 

For  Saint  Paul  had  not  the  honour  to  be 
tho  personal  disciple  of  his  Lord.  His  con- 
version and  preaching  were  subsequent  to 
the  illumination  of  the  Gospel ;  an  intima- 
tion possibly,  that  though  revelation  and  hu- 
man learning  should  not  be  considered  as 
sharing  between  them  the  work  of  spiritual 
instruction,  yet  that  human  learning  might 
hieaco  forward  become  a  valuable  adjunct, 
and  a  most  suitable,  though  subordinate  ac- 
cessory in  maintaining  the  cause  of  that 
'Divine  truth  which  it  had  no  hand  in  estab- 
lishing. 

The  ministry  of  Paul  was  not  to  be  cir- 
cumscribed, as  that  of  his  immediate  precur- 
sors had  been,  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
.Tewish  church.  As  he  was  designated  to  be 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  as  he  was  to  bear 
his  testimony  before  rulers  and  scholars ;  as 
he  was  to  carry  his  mission  into  the  presence 
of  *  kings,  and  not  to  be  aahame«],'—  it  pleas- 
ed Infinite  Wisdom,  which  always  fits  the 
instrument  to  the  work,  and  the  talent  to  the 
exigence,  to  accommodate  most  exactly  the 
endowments  of  Paul  to  the  demands  that 
would  be  made  upon  them  ;  and  as  Divine 
Providence  caused  Moses  to  acquire  in 
Cgypt  the  leainiog  which  was  to  prepare 


htm  for  the  leg^lalor  of  a  people  to  diAn** 
ently  circumstanced,  it  pleased  the  same 
Infinite  Wisdom  to  convey  to  PaoU  through 
the  mouth  of  a  Jewish  teacher,  the  know- 
ledge he  was  toempby  for  the  Gentiles,  and 
to  adapt  his  varied  acquirements  to  the  vari- 
ons  ranks,  characters,  preiudicea,  and  local 
circumstances  of  those  before  whom  he  was 
to  advocate  the  noblest  cause  ever  anigiied 
to  man. 

Of  all  these  providential  adrantaget  he 
availed  himself  with  a  wisdom,  aptness,  and 
appropriateness,  without  a  parallel ;— a  wit* 
dom  derived  from  that  Divine  Spirit  which 
guided  all  his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  : 
and  with  a  teachableness  which  demonsCFa« 
ted  ttuit  he  was  never  disobedietd  to  the  hea9» 
enly  vinon. 

Hideed  it  seemed  necessary,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  the  principles  of  Christian- 
ity are  not  unattainable,  nor  its  precepts  im- 
practicable, that  the  New  Testament  shoukU 
in  some  part,  present  to  us  a  full  exemplifi- 
cation or  its  doctrines  and  of  its  spirit ;  that 
they  should,  to  produce  their  practical  effect* 
be  embodied  in  a  form  purely  buman^---fiir 
the  character  of  the  founder  of  its  religion 
is  deified  humanity.  Did  the  Scriptares 
present  no  such  exhihition,  mfidelity  might 
nave  availed  itself  of  ttie  omission,  for  the 
purpose  of  asserting  that  Christianity  was 
onlv  a  bright  chimera,  a  beautiful  fiction  of 
the  imagination  ;  and  Plato's  fiiir  idea  might 
have  been  brought  into  competition  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  But  in  Saint  Fsnl 
is  exhibited  a  portrait  which  not  only  iUns- 
tratcs  its  Divine  truth,  but  establishes  its 
moral  efficacy ;  a  portrait  entirely  free  from 
any  distortion  in  the  drawing,  fron  any  cx*> 
travagance  in  the  colouring. 

It  is  the  representation  of  a^  man  stmg^ 
gling  with  the  sins  and  infirmities  natural  Id 
man  ;  yet  habitually  triumphing  over  them 
by  that  Divine  grace  which  had  first  rescued 
him  from  prejudice,  bigotry,  and  nnbelie^-* 
It  represents  him  resisting,  not  only  sooh 
temptations  as  are  common  to  men,  bnt  sncw 
mounting  trials  to  which  no  other  man  wss 
ever  called ;  furnishing  in  his  whole  fmo- 
tice  not  only  an  instructor,  but  a  model ; 
showing  every  where  in  his  writings*  that 
the  same  ofTefs,  the  same  supports,  tM  ssnie 
victories,  are  tendered  to  every  snff  ~'" 
child  of  mortality,— that  the  waters  of 
nal  life  are  not  restricted  to  prophets 
apostles,  but  are  offered  freely  to  every  onn 
that  thirsteth,— offered  without  monej  and 
without  price. 


CHAP.  m. 

Onihe  epistolary  writes  of  ihBJfiBW  7W» 
mentt  particularly  St.  PauL 


C  4!f  the  reader  of  taste  and  fiBeltng; 
has  followed  the  much  enduring  hm  of 
Odyssey  with  growing  delight  and  inoi 
sympathy,    though  in  a    svork   of    i 
thraogli  all  his  wanderings,  perase  with  ii 
rior  iDtnrast  the  genuine  ynyagvs  of  flm 
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of  IheGmtileiofvr  nearly  the  tame 
—  ?  The  (Urakrat  adventurer,  ooce  land- 
ed, mod  Mfe  on  the  shores  of  his  own  Ithaca, 
the  reader's  mind  is  satisGed,  for  the  object  of 
his  anxiety  is  at  rest.  But  not  so  ends  the 
tale  of  ihe  Christian  hero.  \^  hoerer  closed 
SahK  linked  narratiTe  of  tlie  diversified 
evenfes  of  Saint  Paul's  travels ;  whoever  ac- 
companied  him  with  the  interest  his  historv 
demands,  from  the  commencement  of  his 
triab  at  Damascus  to  his  last  deliverance 
from  ahipwreck,  and  loft  him  prtaching  in 
km  omu  htrtd  hau»e  at  Rame^  without  feeling 
as  if  he  had  abruptly  lost  sig^ht  of  some  one 
Tocy  dear  to  him,  without  sorrowing^  that 
thcyaheald  see  his  face  no  more,  without  in- 
da%iiya  wish  that  the  intercourse  could 
have  been  earned  on  to  the  end,  tboug^h  that 
end  were  martyrdom. 

Snch  readers,  and  perhaps  only  such,  will 
rqoice  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  this 
tH3r  ekufut  of  the  apostle*  ;  not  indeed  in 
tho  oommnnication  of  sutraequent  facts,  but 
of  important  principles  ;  not  in  the  records 
of  the  biopapher,  but  in  tlie  doctrines  of  the 
In  fiu;t,  to  the  history  of  Paul  in  the 
Oracles  succeed  his  Epistles.  And 
fipistles,  as  if  Uiroui^h  desigfu,  open 
with  that  *  to  the  beloved  of  God  called  to  be 
minti'  in  that  very  city,  the  mention  of  his 
in  which  concludes  the  preceding 


Had  the  Sacred  Canon  closed  with  the 
evaiMMiical  narrations,  had  it  not  been  deter- 
mined in  the  counsels  of  Divine  Wisdom, 
tfaaCaOTbaequent  portion  of  inspired  Sen p- 
tara  in  another  form,  should  have  been  added 
to  Ihe  hietorical  portions,  that  the  EpiAtles 
sboold  have  conveyed  to  us  the  results  of  the 
and  the  death  of  Christ,  how  ini- 
woald  have  been  the  disadvantage, 
and  how  irreparable  the  loss  :  May  we  pre- 
■■me  to  add,  how  much  less  perfect  would 
hnra  been  our  view  of  the  scheme  of  Chris- 

9'*  ''  \  had  the  New  Testament  been  cur- 
of  this  important  portion  of  religious 
ractical  instruction. 
We  ehonld  indeed  have  felt  the  same  ador- 
if  (latitude  for  the  bene6ts  of  the  Rcdeem- 
er«.hvt  we  should  have  been  in  comparative 
of  the  events  consequent  upon  his 
We  should  have  been  totally 
to  know  bow  and  by  whom  the  first 
chnrchet  were  founded ;  bow  they 
oondncted,  and  what  was  their  pro 
We  should  have  had  but  a  slender 
lef  the  manner  in  which  Christianity 
planted,  and  how  wonderfully  it  flourish- 
in  the  heathen  soil  Above  all,  we  should 
heen  deprived  of  that  divine  iuAtruc- 
lion,  eanally  the  dictate  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
with  wfiich  the  Epistles  abound  :  or,  which 
~  hare  been  worse  than  ignorance,  un 
L  fanatics,  or  impostors,  would 
•Itached  to  the  Gospel  their  glosses, 
errors,  and  misinterpretations.  ~ 
WFerfmnld  have  been  tamed  over  for  in- 
to  some  of  thode  B|>urtous  gospels. 
than  doubtful  epistles,  of  which 
ition  is  made  in  the  early  part  of  eccle 
~  history.    What  attempts  might  have 


been  made  by  rach  writers,  to  amuse  cori- 
osity  with  a  sequel  of  the  history  of  the  per* 
sons  named  in  the  New  Testament !  How 
might  they  have  misled  us  by  unprofitable 
deta'Isof  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  of  Joseph  of 
Arimatbea  ! 

What  legends  might  have  been  invented, 
what  idolatry  even  might  have  been  incorpo- 
rated with  the  true  worship  of  God;  wnat 
false  history  appended  to  the  authentic  re* 
cord  !  Not  only  is  the  Divine  Wisdom  man* 
ifest  in  carrying  on  throui^h  the  Epistles  a 
confirmation  ot  the  Spirit  and  power  of 
Christianity,  but  the  same  design  is  no  less 
apparent  in  closing  the  book  with  the  Apoc- 
alypse,—a  writing  which  contains  the  testi- 
mony of  the  last  surviving  disciple  of  Jesus 
in  extreme  old  age,  to  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  providentially  preserved  for  the 
very  purpose  of  protechng  the  Gospel  from 
innovations  which  were  beginning  to  corrupt 
it 

T^e  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  would 
indeed  have  remained  [>crfect  in  themselves, 
even  witliout  the  Epistles  ;  but  never  could 
its  truths  have  been  so  clearly  understood, 
or  its  doctrines  so  fully  developed,  as  ihef 
now  are.  Our  Saviour  himself  intimated, 
that  there  would  be  a  more  full  and  com- 
plete knowledge  of  his  doctrines,  after  be 
had  ceased  to  deliver  them,  than  there  was  at 
the  time.  How  indeed  could  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  and  of  pardon  through  his 
blood,  have  been  so  explicitly  set  forth  du- 
ring his  life,  as  they  afterwards  were  in  the 
Epistles,  especially  in  tliose  of  Saint  Paul  ? 

Saint  Luke,  at  the  opening  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  referring  the  friend  to  whom  he 
inscribes  it,  to  his  *  former  Treatise  of  ail 
that  Jesus  began  to  do,  and  to  teach,  till  he 
was  taken  up,  after  tliat  he  had  through  the 
Holy  Ghost  given  commandment  to  the 
Apostles,' seems  plainly  to  indicate  that  the 
doin^  and  the  tenrhing  were  to  be  carried  on 
by  them.  All  their  doubts  were  at  length 
removed.  They  had  now  a  plenary  convic- 
tion of  the  divinity  of  Christ's  person,  and  of 
the  dignity  of  his  mission.  They  had  now 
witnessed  his  glorious  resurrection  and  as- 
cension, and  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
They  had  attained  the  fullest  assurance  of 
the  truths  they  were  to  proclaim,  and  had 
had  time  to  acquire  the  completest  certainty 
of  their  moral  efficacy  on  the  heart  and  life. 

It  was  tliercfore  ordained  by  that  Wisdom 
which  cannot  err,  that  the  Apostles,  under 
tlie  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  woHc 
up  all  the  documents  of  the  anterior  Scrip* 
tures  into  a  more  systematic  form  ;— that 
they  should  more  fully  unfold  their  doctrines, 
extract  tiie  essence  of  their  separate  max- 
ims, collect  the  scattered  rays  of  spiritual 
lig^it  into  a  focus  ;  and  blend  the  whole  into 
one  oomnlete  body. 

The  Epistles,  therefore,  are  an  estimaUe 
appendix  to  the  Evangelists.  The  memoir, 
which  c'Hitains  the  actions  of  the  Apostles, 
the  work  of  an  Evangelist  also,  stands  be- 
tween these  two  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Thus,  no  chasm  is  left,  and  tlie  im- 
portant events  which  this  coimecting  link  sup* 
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v\m — particularly  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  emblematic  Tision  of  SaiDt  Peter, 
mid  the  conversion  and  apostleship  of  fc^int 
Paul,— naturally  prepare  the  mind  for  that 
foil  and  complete  commentary  on  the  histor 
ical  books,  which  the  Epistles,  more  espe- 
cially those  of  Saint  Paul,  present  to  us. 

St.  Paul  was  favoured  with  a  particular 
Revelation,  a  personal  disclosure  to  him  of 
the  truths  with  which  the  other  disciples 
were  previously  acquainted.  This  special 
distinction  placed  Paul  on  a  level  with  his 
precursors  Though,  in  point  of  fact,  he 
added  nothinur  to  the  Gospel  revelation,  and 
in  point  of  doctrine  he  only  gfave  a  larger 
exposition  of  truths  previously  communica- 
ted, of  duties  already  enjoined,  yet  here  was 
the  warrantor  his  teaching^,  tlie  broad  seal  of 
his  apostleship.  And  unless  we  fall  into  the 
gross  error  of  insisting-  that  the  Epistles  in 
general  would  not  equally  he  g-wen  by  in- 
spiration with  other  parts  of  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment, I  see  not  how  any  can  withhold,  from 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  in  particular,  that 
reverence  which  they  profess  to  entertain  for 
the  entire  letter  of  revelation. 

It  is  a  hardship  to  which  all  writers  on  sub- 
jects exclusively  rclieious  are  liable,  that  if, 
while  they  are  warmly  pressing*  some  g^reat 
and  important  point,  they  omit,  at  tlie  same 
time,  to  urgv  some  other  point  of  grpat  mo- 
ment also,  which  they  equally  believe,  but 
which  they  cannot  iii  that  connexion  intro- 
duce without  breaking  in  on  their  immediate 
train  of  argument,  thev  are  accused  of  re- 
jecting* what  they  are  obliged  to  overlook, 
thoug-h  in  its  proper  place  they  have  repeat- 
edly insisted  upon  that  very  truth :  nay, 
though  the  whole  tendency  of' their  writings 
•hows  their  equal  faith  in  the  doctrine  they 
mre  said  to  have  neglected.  To  this  disin- 
genuous treatment,  amongst  other  more  seri- 
eas  attacks  upon  his  character,  no  author 
has  been  more  obnoxious  than  the  Apostle 
Paul.  It  has  bpcn  often  intimated,  that  in 
dwelling  on  the  eflScacy  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  he  has  not  ur^ed  with  sufficient  fre- 
(^oency  and  enercry  the  importance  of  (Chris- 
tian practice.  He  seems  himself  to  have 
foreseen  the  probability  of  this  reproach,  and 
has  accordingly  provided  against  the  conse- 
quence that  would  be  drawn  from  his  posi- 
tions, if  taken  separately.  It  wonid  be  an 
endless  task  to  cite  the  passag-es  in  which  he 
is  continually  defending  his  doctrine  asfainst 
these  anticipated  misrepresentations-  Among 
other  modes  of  refutation,  he  sometimes 
states  these  false  charges  in  the  way  of  inter- 
rogatories :  ^  Do  we  make  void  the  law 
throagh  faith  P*  And  not  contented  with  the 
adJemn  Det^tive,  *  God  forbid  !'  he  adds  a 
positive  affirmatiye  to  the  contrary :  *■  Yea 
we  etiabfM  the  law.'  In  a  similar  manner 
he  is  beforehand  with  his  censors  in  denying 
the  expected  charge.—^  Shall  we  continue 
IB  sin  that  grace  may  abound  ?'  and  be  ob- 
tests the  same  Almighty  n  :i  me  to  his  oppo- 
site practice.  Readers,  of  different  views, 
are  without  ceasine,  on  the  watch  to  take 
advantage  of  all  the  epistolary  writers  in 
thii  respect,  while  the  fair  method  woaM 


rarely  be  to  form  the  general  |iidgiMttt,fhiB» 
the  whole  tenor  and  coHectire  spirit  of  their 
writing^. 

But  it  has  been  argued  with  still  frmXtt 
boldness,  that  Saint  Paul  was  not  a  disciple. 
—Granted.  But  his  miraculous  convertioa 
entitled  him  to  the  conftdencse,  which  tome 
men  more  willingly  place  in  those  who  were. 
This  event  is  substantially  recorded  hy  Saint 
Luke:  and  as  if  he  foresaw  the  awtnisC 
which  might  hereafter  arise,  he  haa  added  ta 
his  first  relation,  in  the  9th  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  two  several  reports  of  the  samecirooHi* 
stance  made  by  Saint  Paul  himself,  tint  Ci» 
the  Jews,  and  afterwards  to  Festos  and 
Agrippa.  As  Ijuke  has  recorded  this  ai« 
tonisning  fact  three  several  times,  we  are  not 
left  to  depend  for  its  truth  entirely  on  Saint 
PaiiTsown  frequent  allusions  to  it 

Much  suspicion  of  this  great  Apostle  ii 
avowedly  grounded  on  the  remark  of  Saint 
Peter,  who,  in  advertrag  to  his  *belofed 
brother  Paul,^  observes,  that  'in  hisEpia* 
ties  are  some  things  hard  to  be  anderrtood, 
which  they  who  are  unstable  and  unlcmed, 
wre^t  to  their  own  destruction  '  Hera  the 
critic  would  desire  to  stop,  or  rather  to  gar* 
hic!  the  sentence  which  adds,  ^  as  they  doalto 
the  other  Scriptures  ;*  thus  casting  the  ac- 
cnsAtion,  not  upon  Saint  Paul  or  *  the  Other 
Scriptures,'  but  upon  the  misinterpreters  of 
both.  But  Saint  Peter  farther  inelndea  in 
the  same  passage,  that  '  Paul  accoaott  the 
long-sulfering  of  God  to  be  salvatioo,  eevor- 
ftinsc  to  the  wisdom  spvein  Mm.'  It  is  appa- 
rent, therefore,  that  tliough  there  may  ha 
more  difTirnltv,  there  is  not  more  danger  in 
Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  than  in  the  rmt  of  the 
Sacred  Volume  T/et  us  also  observe  what 
is  the  character  of  these  subverters  of  tmth, 
-the  '  unstable'  in  principle  and  'anlearaed' 
in  doctrine.  If.  then,  yon  fiMi  Toartelf  in 
danger  of  being  misled,  in  whicn  of  theie 
classes  will  you  desire  to  enrol  yoor  name  ? 
But  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that,  intMi 
supposed  censure  of  Saint  Peter,  we  hare  ill 
reality  a  most  valuable  testimony,  not  oel^ 
to  the  excellence,  hut  also  to  the  inepiration 
of  Saint  Paul's  writings ;  for  he  not  c&tf 
ascribes  their  composition  to  ifu  wMMn 
ffwen  tmto  Aim,  but  puts  them  on  a  fwf  Wlfb 
the  oikPT  Scriptures, — a  double  eoRotanp 
tion  of  their  Divine  character. 

This  passage  of  St.  Peter,  then,  iilD Atf 
from  impugning  the  character  of  Fral  to 
Divine  Inspiration,  that  we  have  here  the 
fact  itself  established  upon  the  aothorihf 
favourite  disciple  and  companion  of  Je 
To  invalidate  such  a  testimony  woeM  he  ae 
less  than  to  shake  the  pillars  of  rerelatiaB. 

Besides,  as  an  eminent  divine  haa  olMiarved 
*  if  Saint  Paul  had  been  only  a  good  am 
writing  under  that  general  asnstUMe  of  tM 
Spirit  common  to  gw>d  men,  it  wooM  be  M* 
oribing  far  too  much  to  hit  ooaooaatneMtt 
suppose  that  the  misunderttanaing  tfMB 
could  effect  the  detirueiian  of  the  rarfiff* 

Saint  Peter  s^ys  only,  that  *  tone  6rie|^ 
are  difficult;  but  are  there  not  diffievltioeli 
every  part  of  Divine  revelatkin,  in  ell  1l|i 
operations  of  God,  in  all  the  diipeawtieai  ef 
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diiBciilliM  imupenble  io  Ihe  \  tramfiguration  of  tbeir  Ixinl.  The  three 
■etorml  u  well  u  the  ipintual  world .'  Dilfi-  E(>istle»  of  Saint  Jolin  are  only  a  prolonged 
caltietiotbe  formation  of  the  human  body  ;  expression  of  tlie  devout  feelings  which 
in  the  odiod  of  that  perishable  body  wiib  it8  ;  breathe  throughout  his  narrative,  the  same 
inaiortml  companioD  ?  Is  it  not  then  proba-  lively  nianifeHtation  of  the;  wtrd  made  JUthf 
ble  that  some  difficaltiet  in  various  parts  of  which  shmes  throughout  his  Gospi*]. 
th»  DnriBe  Oracles  may  be  purposely  left  for  In  the  Gospel,  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
Um  haniliation  of  pride,  for  the  exercise  of  are  more  dogmatically  enjoined:  in  the 
for  the  test  of  submission,  for  the   Epistles  they  are  enforced  more  argumenta* 

lively.  The  structure  of  the  Eputtle  address- 
ed to  the  Romans  is  the  most  systematical. 
,  AH  are  equally  consistent  with  each  other, 
mmf9  for  raiecting'  all  things.     Whv  should  '  and  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  antecedent 
Hm  vnrr  lai^  proportion  that  is  clear,  be  Scriptures. 

digblM  far  the  very  small  one  that  is  ob-  Does  it  not  look  as  if  the  marked  distinc- 
acQiV?  Scholars  do  not  so  treat  an  ancient  tion  which  some  readers  make  between  the 
poit  or  historian.  One  or  two  perulexinj^  '  liintorical  and  the  epi4tolar>  |M>rtions,  aroae 
jUMipn.  instead  of  shaking  the  credit  of  an  ifruin  a  munt  erroneous  belief  that  they  can 
author,  rather  whet  the  critic  to  a  nearer  in- 1  more  commodiouHly    reconcile    their   own 


„  oif  iaith  ?    But  allowing  that  in  Paul 
things  are  hard  to  be  understood,  that 
for  rejecting  such  tilings  as  are 


fesCifntion.     Even    if   tlie    local   difliculty  !  views,  opinions,  and  practice,  with  the  nar* 
re  invincible,  it  does  nut  lessen  the  I  ratives  of  the  Evangelists,  than  with  the 
i  interest  excited  by  the  work.     I'her  i  keen,   penetrating, 
who  oooipere  spiritual  things  with  fipiritual,  |  tion  of  those  very  doctrines  which  are  equal- 


teoidprovf 
gtoeimiintfl 


heart-exploring  exposi^ 


IS  the  true  Biblical  criticisim,  must  \  ly  found,  but  not  equally  expanded,  in  the 
that  the  epistolary  writers  do  not  |  Gospels  r  These  critical  discoverers,  how- 
ontireljr  agree  with  each  other,  than  |  ever,  may  rest  assured*  that  there  is  nothiofp 
Ihiy  ei^foe  with  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  more  strong,  nothing  more  pointed,  nothing 
praniseB  delivered  on  the  Mount.  And  as  more  unequivocally  plain,  notliing  more  aw* 
theSennoo  on  tlie  Mount  is  an  exposition  of  fully  severe  in  any  part  of  Saint  Paul's  wri- 
the Inw  of  Moses,  so  the  Epistles  arc  an  ox-  tings  than  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  him* 
ofthe  law  of  Christ.     Vet  some  per-   self.     He   would  indeed   have  overshot  his 


Teoemian  for  the  other. 

Bel  ii  it  not  so  derogatory  from  the  dignity 
of  onr  Lord  to  disparage  the  epistolary  dis- 
written  under  the  direction  of  his 


diwiedJt  the  one,  from  an  exclubive  iduty  in  tlie  s^me  proportion  in  wliich  be  had 

outgone  his  Master.  Does  Paul  enjoin  any 
thing  more  contrary  to  nature  than  the  ex- 
cision of  a  right  hand,  or  tlie  plucking  out  of 
a  right  eye  ?  Does  Paul  any  wlicre  exhibit 
llo^  SfNiit,  written  with  a  view  to  lay  open  |  a  menace,  I  will  not  say  more  alarming,  bat 
in  ne  oienresl  manner  the  trutlis  l»c  taught  so  repeatedly  alarming,  as  his  Divine  Mas- 
il  the  Gospel,  as  it  would  be  to  depreciate  •  (er,  who  exoi-essly,  in  one  chapter  only,  the 
Ihe  iiMSli  themselves,  which  tliat  Gospel  re-  9th  oi  St.  Mark,  three  several  times  de- 
ends?  nounce<i  eternal  punishment  on    the  irre* 

The  BKxe  general  respect  for  the  Gospels  claimably  impenitent,  awfnlly  marking  oat 
■  pertly  to  arise  from  the  circumstance  j  not  only  the  specific  place,  but  the  specific 
they  contain  facts:  Uie  disregard  im- 1  torment. — the  undying  worm,  and  the  on* 
for  the  Epistles  from  this  cause, — tliat  quejiched  firef 

enforce  doctrines.  The  former,  tlie  No:  these  scrupulous  objectors  add  no- 
■Mcnlitj  feel  they  dare  not  resist ;  the  lat-  thing  to  tlie  character  of  our  Lord,  by  what 
fivilMgr  think  ther  can  oppose  with  more  they  subduct  from  that  of  his  apostle.  For- 
ty. But  of  how  much  le<w  value  fection  admits  of  no  improvement ;  deity  of 
be  the  record  of  these  astonishing  facts  no  addition.  To  degrade  any  portion  of  the 
were  neither  doctrines  to  grow  out  revealed  will  of  God,  is  no  proof  of  reverenoe 
nor  precepts  to  be  built  upon  them !  |  fur  flim  whose  will  is  revealed.  Bnt  it  ie 
where  should  we  look  for  the  full  in- .  preposterous  to  insinuate,  that  a  regard  for 
to  be  deduced  from  both,  but  in  1  the  Epistles  is  calculated  to  diminish  a  re* 
•oomeentahes  oi  those,  to  wliom  the  \  crard  for  tlie  Gospels.  Where  else  can  we 
flfeun  of  expounding  tlie  truths  previously  ■  find  such  believing,  such  admiring*  such 
tMntwes  (HimmittedP  Our  Saviour  him-  -adoring  views  of  him  whose  Ufa  the  Gomel 
aitftea  left  no  written  record.  As  the  Fa-  records  ?  Where  else  are  we  so  grounded ia 
'^  rceeMeitted  ell  judgment  to  the  Son,  so  that  love  which  passoth  knowledgre.'  Where 
fiasoemmitted  all  written  instruction  to  else  are  we  so  continually  taught  to  be  look- 


Igrihft 


servants, 
of  these,  who  had  written  a  Gospel. 
tbiee  Epistles.    Another  carried 
aeqeet  ef  the  evangelical  history.    If 
re  woilhy  of  confidence  in  one 
why  not  in  another  ?    Fourteen  of 
weie  written  b?  one  who  had  an 
nvelation  from  Heaven ;  all  the  resL» 
ohapler  of  Saint  Jude  excepted, 
jngnished  apostles  who  were  hon- 
ifh  the  prinlege  of  witnessing  the 


ing  unto  Jesus  ?  Where  else  are  we  so  pow- 
erfully reminded  that  there  is  no  other  name 
under  heaven  by  which  we  may  be  sared  ? 
We  may  as  well  assert,  that  the  existioji 
laws,  of  which  J^as^na  Charta  is  the  origiow, 
diminish  our  reverence  for  this  palladium  it- 
self; this  basis  of  our  political  security,  ae 
the  Gospel  is  of  our  oioral  and  spiritual  pri- 
vileges. In  both  cases  the  derived  benefit 
8en£i  us  back  to  the  well-head  from  whence 
it  flows. 
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He  who  professes  to  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures for  his  '  ii»lructiuo,'  should  recollect, 
wheaeirer  he  is  dispobed  to  be  captious,  that 
they  are  writteu  atbo  tor  his  corrccltua.  If 
we  really  believe  that  Christ  speaks  to  us  in 
the  Gospels,  we  must  believe  tbat  he  speaks 
to  us  in  the  Epistles  also.  Id  the  one  he  -ad- 
dresses us  in  his  militant,  in  the  other  in  his 
glorified  character.  In  one,  the  Divine  In- 
structor speaks  to  us  on  earth ;  in  the  other, 
from  heaven.  The  internal  wisdom,  the  di- 
Tinity  of  the  doctrines,  the  accordance  both 
of  doctrine  and  precept  with  those  delivered 
by  the  Saviour  himself,  the  powerful  and 
abiding  effects  which,  for  near  two  thousand 
years  they  have  produced,  and  are  actually 
producing,  on  the  hearts  and  lives  ot  inulu- 
tudes ;  the  same  spirit  which  inspired  the 
writer  is  still  ready  to  assist  the  re;ider  ;  all 
together  forming,  to  every  serious  inquirer 
who  reads  them  with  an  humble  heart  and 
A  docile  spirit,  irrefragable  arguments,  un- 
impeachable evidence  that  they  posbess  as 
foil  a  claim  to  inspiration,  and  consequently 
have  as  forcible  demand  on  his  belief  and 
obedience,  as  any  of  the  less  litigated  por- 
tions of  the  book  of  God. 

Whoever,  then,  shall  sit  down  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  these  epistles  without  prejudice,  will 
not  rise  from  it  without  improvement.  In 
any  human  science  we  do  not  lay  aside  the 
whole,  because  some  parts  are  more  difficult 
than  others ;  we  are  rather  stimulated  to  the 
work  by  the  difficulty,  than  deterred  from  it ; 
because  we  believe  the  attainment  will  re- 
ward the  perseverance.  There  is,  indeed, 
an  essential  difference  between  a  diagram 
and  a  doctrine,  the  apprehension  of  the  one 
■olely  depending  on  tne  capacity  and  applica- 
tion of  the  student,  while  the  understanding 
of  the  other  depends  not  roerelv  on  the  indus- 
try, but  on  the  temper  with  which  we  apply. 

*  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of 
God,  and  it  shall  be  given  him.' 

Let  any  reader  say,  if  after  perusing  Saint 
Lake's  oiograpbicaLl  sketch  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  atter  contemplating  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  its  effects  on  the 
lives  and  the  preaching  of  these  primitive 
Mints,  whether  he  has  not  attained  an  addi- 
tional insight  into  the  genius  and  the  results 
of  Christianity  since  he  fintstied  reading  the 
Evangelist  ?  Let  him  say  further,  whether 
the  Ught  of  Revelation,  shinin|r  more  and 
more  as  he  advances,  does  not,  in  his  adding 
the  perusal  of  the  Epistles  to  that  of  the  Acts, 
poor  in  upon  his  meotal  eye  the  full  and 
perfect  day  ? 

As  there  was  more  leisure,  as  well  as  a 
more  appropriate  space,  in  the  Epistles  for 
building  UD  Christianity  as  a  system  than  in 
the  CrMpein,  so  these  wise  master-builders, 

*  baiUing  oo  no  other  foundation  than  that 
which  was  laid,'  borrowed  all  the  materials 
for  the  giorions  edifice,  from  the  anterior 
Scriptures,  They  brought  from  their  pre- 
cursors in  the  immortal  work,  the  hewn 
stones  with  which  the  spiritual  temple  is 
constructed,  and  having  compacted  it  with 
that  which  every  portion  supplied ;  squared, 
roQDdad,  aod  praihed  the  prackms  mass  into 


perfect  form  aod  shape,  into  complete  beau^^* 
and  everlasting  strength. 


CHAK  IV. 

Saint  Paul's  Fauih^  a  Fraciieai  Prmciple. 

The&e  are  some  principles  and  seeds  of 
nature,  some  elements  in  the  character  of 
;  man,  not  iudisposed  for  certain  acts  of  vir- 
I  tue  ;  we  mean  virtue  as  distinffuished  from 
-  the  principle  of  pleasing  God  by  the  aot  or 
sentiment.      Some  persons    naturally  faaUe 
I  cruelty,  others  spurn  at  injustice,  thn  man 
!  detests  covetousneM,  that  abhors  oppression, 
Sortie  of  those  dispositions  certain  minds  find, 
,  and  others  fancy,  within  themselves.    But 
!  for  a  man  to  go  entirely  out  of  himself,  to 
live  upon  trust,  to  renounce  all  confidence 
!  in  virtues  which  he  possesses,  and  in  aotioos 
.  which  he  performs ;  to  cast  himself  entirely 
'  upon  another ;  to  seek  to  be  justified,  not  by 
;  bib  own  obedience,  but  by  tlie  obedience  of 
that  utlier ;  to  look  for  eternal  happineaa,  not 
i  from  the  merit  of  his  own  Uie,  but  from  that 
of  anot!ier*s  death  that  death  the  moat  de- 
grading, after  a  life  the  most  despised ;  fiir 
all  this  revolution  in  the  mind  and  bearti- 
there  is  no  foundation,  no  seed,  no  element  in 
'  nature ;  it  is  foreign  to  the  make  of  man;  if 
I  possessed,  it  is  bebtowed ;  if  felt,  it  is  derived; 
I  It  is  not  a  production,  but  an  inlbsioB ;  it  ia 
'  a  principle,  not  indigenous,  but  implanted* 
I  The  ApoSstle  implies  that  faith  is  not  inherent, 
when  lie  says,  *  to  you  it  is^tetfi  to  believe.* 

Tliis  superinduced  principle  is  Faith,  a 
principle  not  only  not  inherant  in  natiire, 
but  diametrically  contrary  to  it ;  a  principle 
which  takes  no  root  in  the  soil  of  the  natural 
heurt ;  no  man  can  way  ikai  Jam  i$  Ihe  Loird 
but  by  the  Holy  Ohost.  Its  result  ia  not 
merely  a  reform,  but  a  new  life,— a  life  gor- 
erned  by  the  same  principle  which  first 
municated  it. 

The  faith  of  mere  assent,  that  laith  i 
is  purely  a  conviction  of  the  understanding; 
seldom  stirs  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  tint 
sits  down.  Being  established  on  the 
common  ground  with  any  scientific  truth, 
any  acknowledged  fact,  it  is  not  likely  to  i 
vance,  desiring  nothing  more  than  to 
its  station  among  other  accepted  tmtha, 
thus  it  continues  to  reside  m  the  intalloet 
alone.  Though  its  local  existence  ia  albnr- 
ed,  it  exhibits  none  of  the  undoubted  Hgna  of 
life,— activity,  motion,  growth. 

But  that  vital  faith  with  which  the  aonli  of 
the  Scripture  saints  were  so  ricUj  imbued, 
is  an  animating  and  pervading  principle.  It 
spreads  and  enlarges  in  its  progresa.  It 
gathers  ener|fy  as  it  proceeds.  The  more  adp 
vanned  are  its  attainmenta,  the  more  proa- 
peotive  are  its  views.  The  nearer  it  a|^ 
preaches  to  the  invisible  realities  to  which  it 
IS  stretching  forward,  the  more  their  dnmini 
ion  over  it  increases,  till  it  admoat  makaa  thn 
future  present,  and  the  unseen  viaiUe.  lie 
light  becomea  brighter,  its  flame  purer,  lb- 
aspirations  stronger.  Its  increaaing  prosiflw 
ity  to  its  object  fills  the  mind,  wanna  the 
heart,  cleara  the  sight. 
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Bdt  ms  fliith  is  ofa  spiritaal  natare,  it  cnn- 
Dot  be  kept  aliire  wiloout  spiritaal  means. 
It  requires  for  its  sustenance  aliment  con- 
lenia}  inth  itself.     Meditation  familiarizes 
il  with  its  obiect ;  prayer  keeps  it  close  to 
in  end.     If  thus  cherished  by  perpetual  ex-  ' 
ereiae,  sustained  by  the  habitual  contcmpla-  \ 
tioQ  of  the  oracles  of  God.  and  watered  with  ■ 
the  dews  of  his  ^race,  it  becomes  the  preg^- 
nnt  seed  of  every  Christian  virtue 

The  Holy  Scriptures  hare  not  left  this  faith 
to  pMiw  merely  out  of  the  stock  of  injunction,  j 
eihortatioo,  or  command  ;  the  inspired  wri-  i 
tiera  have  not  merely  expatiated  on  its  beauty  i 
u  m  gnoe,  on  its  necessity  as  a  duty,  on  its  - 
use  as  an  iBstrument,  but  having-  iitfu  cd  it ' 
as  a  living  and  ^overnin^  principle,  huve  for-  ■ 
ti&ed  their  exhortations  with  instances  the  ' 
most  strikiogf,  have  illustrated  their  defini- ! 
tims  with  examples  the  most  impressive.       < 
The  most  indefatigable  but  rational  cham- 1 
|4oQ  of  faith  is  the  Apostle  Paul.     He  every 
vbera  demonstrates,  that  it  is  not  a  spccub- 
tifs  dopma  remaining^  dormant  in  the  niiiiil, 
botalirely  conviction  of  the  poirer  and  good* ' 
noiofGod,  and  of  his  mercy  in  Christ  Je  [ 
iM;  a  principle  received  mto  the  heart,  ac- 1 
ksoirledffed  by  the  understanding,  ando{icra-  i 
tiw  00  the  practice. 

Qttiiit  Paul,   amon^  the  other  ^^cred   nu- ; 
llMni,  seems  to  consider  that  faith  is  to  the  ' 
soal,  what  the  senses  are  to  the  body  ;  it  iii  ■ 
soiritaal  u^t.     God  is  the  object,  faith  is ; 
the  vimal  ray.      Christ  is  the  suh^^taiice, , 
faiCb  ji  the  hand  which  lays  hold  on  it      Dy  j 
fiuth  the  promises  are  in  a'manner  substau- i 
tilted.    Our  Saviour  does  not  sav,  '  he  ihat  j 
bvjieretb  on  me  shail  have  life,  but  hu  life.'  | 
It  is  not  a  blessing',  of  which  the  fruition  is ' 
wholly  reserved  for  heaven:  in  a  spiritual' 
MMe,  tbroug^h  faith  the  promise  becomes ! 
perfbrmahce,  and  assurance  possession.  The ; 
inoiortal  seed  is  not  only  sown,  but  already  ' 
jnmj^  op  in  the  soil  of  the  renew ctl  heart.  | 
Ae  life  of  g'race  becomes  the  same  in  na-  \ 
tm  and  quality  with  the  life  of  glorv,  to  | 
wUeh  it  leads.     And  if  in  this  ungenial  cli- 1 
the  plant  will  not  attain  its  maturity,  at 
its  progress  intimates  that  it  will  termi- 
ni moaoTute  oerfection. 
la  tliat  valuable  epitome  of  Old  Testament 
UymplMri  the  eleventh  of  Hebrews,  Paul 
^BMe  mitb  to  be  a  future  but  inalienable 
IMSsesBion.     He  then  exhibits  the  astonisliing^ 
cAistsof  fiaitb  displayed  in  men  like  ourselves, 
br  mnrBhaUlng  tnc  worthies  who  lived  under 
dm  ancient  economy,  as  actual  evidences  of 
Ibaveritv  of  this  Divine  principle ;  a  prinri- 
piiwhicobe  thus,  by  numberless  pcrsonifi- 
I,  vindicates  from  the  charge  of  being 
_  more  than  an  abstract  notion,  a  vis- 
%  nnproductive  conceit,  or  an  imagina- 
ry enthusiastic  feeling.    He  combats  this 
—---       bj-  exhibiting  characteristically  the 
the  abundant  harvest,  springing  from 
proliiic  principle.    On  Oiese  illustrious 
aKimpIesour  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
dwell ;  one  or  two  instances  must  suffice. 

patriarchal    father  of   the   faithful, 

laope  believed  in  hope.     Natural  reli- 

reasonable  expectation,  common  ex- 


perience, all  were  against  him.  From  all 
thfse  impediments  he  averted  his  eyes  ;  he 
raisetl  tiiem  to  Ilim  wlio  had  promised. 
Though  the  proinihC  ivas  so  great  as  to  seem 
incredible,  his  <*i)'iri(icn(-e  in  Omnipotence 
overbalanced  all  his  apprehensions  of  any 
hindrances.  Witli  the  eye  of  faith  he  not 
only  saw  his  ofliipi  iiicir  as  if  immediately  grant- 
ed, but  all  the  myriads  which  shouUr hereaf- 
ter dcsct^nd  from  him.  I  Ic  saw  the  great  an- 
ticipated blessing  :  he  saw  ^  the  star  come 
onl  of  Jacob,' — "  the  sceptre  rise  out  of  Is- 
rael.' Tliou^li  an  exohimation  of  wonder 
escapofl  him,  it  was  astonishment  untinctured 
witli  ili^-tnist  ;  he  disrrg;irded  second  causes  ; 
diffiniltii's  disapp*  :inil.  iinjwsiribililics  van- 
islird,  faith  was  vieliirioii^i. 

In  this  ^rloriijus  rutalon^ue  of  those  who  con- 
(incred  by  t'aitli,  there  is  perhaps  not  one  who 
(jffers  a  mure  appropriate  lesson  to  the  high- 
er classes  of  SDciely  than  the  great  legislator 
of  Israel.  Here  is  a  man  sitting  at  ease  in 
his  po^^e^sions,  enjdyiiipf  the  sweets  of  plenty, 
tliediguiu  of  rank,  the  luxuries  of  literature, 
the  ilisiinrtion  of  reputation.  All  these  be 
voluntarily  renounce? ;  he  foregoes  the  pomps 
of  a  court,  the  advantages  of  a  city,  then  the 
most  learned  in  the  world  ;  lie  relinquishes 
the  delights  of  pnli^hed  six:iety  ;  refused  to 
he  called  the  grandson  of  a  potent  monarch  ; 
c!ifjose«j  rather  to  «uffer  affliction  with  his  be- 
lieving brethren  than  to  enjoy  the  temporary 
pleasures  which  a  sinful  connivance  coul^ 
have  ohtuiiied  for  him  :  he  esteems  the  re- 
proach of  Christ, — a  Saviour  unborn  till  ma- 
ny ages  after,  unknown  but   to  the  eye  of 

faith, greater  than   all  the    treasures   of 

^S'.vpt-  The  accomplished,  the  learned,  and 
the  polite,  will  be  best  able  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  such  a  sacrifice.  Does  it  not  seem 
to  come  more  home  to  the  bosoms  of  the  ele- 
gant and  the  opulent ;  and  to  offer  an  instruc- 
tion, more  intimate  perhaps  than  is  bequeath- 
ed even  by  those  martial  and  heroic  spirits 
who  subdued  kingdoms,  quenched  tlie  vio- 
lence of  fire,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  and 
turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens .' 
These  are  instances  of  faith,  which,  if  more 
sublime,  are  still  of  less  sfiecial  application. 
Few  are  now  called  to  these  latter  sufferings, 
but  many  in  their  measure  and  degree  to  the 
other.  Nlay  they  ever  bear  in  mi^  that  Mo- 
ses sustained  his  trials  only  oi  teeing  Him 
who  iM  innUihle  ! 

To  change  the  heart  of  a  sinner  is  a  high- 
er exertion  of  power  than  to  create  a  man« 
or  even  a  world ;  in  tlie  latter  case,  as  God 
made  it  out  of  nothing,  so  there  was  nothing 
to  resist  the  operation  ;  but  in  tlie  former  ho 
has  to  encounter,  not  inanity,  but  repulsion  : 
not  an  unobtrusive  vacuity,  but  a  powerful 
counteraction ;  and  to  helupt  in  the  Divine 
energy  which  effects  this  renovation,  is  a 
greater  exercise  of  faith  than  to  believe  that 
the  spirit  of  God,  moving  on  the  face  of  the 
waters,  was  the  cfiicient  cause  of  creation. 

In  producing  this  moral  renovation  God 
has  to  subdue,  not  only  the  rebel  in  arms 
against  the  king,  but  *  the  little  state  of  man' 
in  arms  against  himself,  fighting' against  hi^ 
convictions.  rcfusiDjr  tlie  redemption  wrought 
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for  him.  Almi^lity  Goodness  bas  the  twofold  i  blessedDess  of  heaven;  nothing'  elM  can 
nrork  of  providing  pardon  for  offenders,  and'  give  us  such  afeehng  conviction  of  its  brev- 
making  turm  willing  to  receive  it  To  offer  |  it^'  at  the  longest,  as  that  principle  which  ha- 
hraven,  and  then  tu  prevail  on  man  to  ac- 1  bitually  measures  it  with  eternity.  It  holds 
(tcpt  it,  is  at  once  an  act  of  God's  omnipo- ,  ont  the  only  light  which  shows  a  Christian 
tcricc,  and  of  his  incrcy.  :  that  the  universe  has  no  bribe  worth  his  ac- 

I'liiis  faith,  which  appears  to  be  so  easy,  is!  ccptance,  if  it  must  be  obtained  at  tlie  price 
of  all  things  the  most  difficult;— which  seems  |  of  his  conscience,  at  the  risk  of  his  soul, 
to  be  so  comiMun,  is  of  all  (hings  most  rare.  |  Saint  Paul  demonstrates  in  his  own  in- 
To  consider  how  reluctant  the  human  heart ,  stance,  that  faith  is  not  only  a  regulating  and 
adopts  this  principle  ;  how  it  e\  adcs  and ,  conquering^  but  a  transforming  grace.  It 
stipulates;  huw  it  procrastinates,  even  when  I  altered  the  whole  constitution  ofhis  mind, 
it  i\oes  not  pointedly  reject;  how  ingenious  j  It  did  not  dry  up  the  tide  of  his  strong affec- 
its  subterfuges,  how  specious  its  pretences  ; :  tions,  hut  diverted  them  into  a  channel  ea» 
and  then  to  denv  that  faith  is  a  supernatural '  tirely  dilferent.  To  say  all  in  a  word,  he  was 
giA,  is  to  reject  the  concurring  testimony  of;  a  living  exemplification  of  the  gieat  Scrip- 
reason,  of  Scripture,  of  daily  observation,  of  |  tu  re  doctrine  which  hetaugHt — ^faith  made 


actual  experience. 

St  Paul  frequently  intimates  that  faith  is 
never  a  solitary  attribute:  he  never  sepa- 
rates it  from  humility,  it  being  indeed  the 


him,  emphatically,  a  neto  man.  Thus  his 
life  as  well  as  his  writings  prove  that  faith  is 
an  operating  principle,  a  strenuous,  influen- 
tial, vigilaut  ^race.     If  it  teach  that  self- 


parent  of  that  self-abasing  grace.      He  also !  abasement  which  makes  us  lowly  in  our  own 
implies  tliat  faith  is  not,  as  ^omc  represent  it,  \  eyes,    it    communicates   that    watclifulnen 


a  disorderly,  but  a  regulating  principle 
when  he  speaks  of  Ik^  law  ofjaith^  of  the 
obedience  of  faith.  Faith  and  repentance 
are  the  two  qualities  inseparably  linked  in 
the  work  of  our  salvation  ;  repentance 
teaching  us  to  abhor  ourselves  forsin,-^faiih, 
to  go  out  of  ourselves  for  rigliteousnes.  Ho- 
liness and  charity  Paul  exhibits  as  its  insep- 
arable concomitants,  or  ratlier  its  necessary 
productions,   their  absence  clearly  demon- 


which  preserves  us  from  the  contaminattoa 
of  sin,  a  dread  of  every  communication 
which  may  pollute.  Its  disciple  is  active  as 
well  as  humble.  Love  is  the  instrument  by 
which  it  works.  But  that  love  of  God  with 
which  it  fills  the  heart,  is  not  maintained 
there  in  indolent  repose,  but  quickened 
for  the  service  of  man.  Genuine  foith  does 
not  infuse  a  piety  which  is  unprofitable  to 
others,  but  draws  it  out  in  incessant  desires 


strating  the  want  of  the  generating  princi-  and  aims  to  promote  the  general  good 


J)le.     May  we  not  hence  infer  that  wherever 
aith  is  seen  not  in  this  company,  she  is  an 
impostor 


The  Apostle  knew  that  the  faitli  of  many 
is  rather  drowsy  than  insincere,  rather  sloth- 
I  ful  than  hypocritical;  that  they  dread  the 


Oi'  the  great  *■  mysteries  of  godliness'  en-  cooRoquences  it  involves  more  than  the  pro- 
nmeratcd  by  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy, '  fession  it  requires.  He  is  therefore  always 
Le  shows  by  his  arrangement  of  the  five  paV- !  explicit,  always  mindful  to  append  the 
tic ub.rs  that  compose  Qiem,  that  Gm/ 6e/ierf  J  cifect  to  the  cause.  Hence  we  hear  so 
on  in  the  ian'id  is  (he  climax  of  this  aston  much  from  him  and  the  other  apostles  of  the 
ithing  procevs.*  And  it  may  be  deduced /rur/«  of  faith,  of  addin?  to  faith  viHue;  and 
from  his  general  writings,  tliat  t!ie  reason  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  roll  of 
why  so  many  do  not  more  anxiously  labour ,  Saints, — those  spirits  of  renown  in  the  an- 
for  eternal  happiness,  is,  because  they  do  not  cient  church,  to  which  allusion  has  beea 
practically  believe  it.  The  importance  of  made, — the  faith  of  every  one  is  illustrated, 
this  fundamental  principle  is  so  great,  that :  not  only  by  some  splendid  act,  but  by  a  life 
our  spiritual  enemy  is  not  so   perseveringly  ;  of  obedience. 

bent  on  deterring  us  from  this  duty,  or  detach- !  ^Ve  may  talk  as  holily  as  Paul  himselfi  and 
\r.^  i!s  f.urp  that  virttie,  as  on  shaking  the  ,  hy  a  delusion  not  uncommon,  by  theveiy  bo- 
fonndationof  our  faith.  He  knows  if  he  can  ,liness  of  our  talk,  may  deceive  our  own 
undermine  this  strong  hold,  slighter  impedi- 1  souls  ;  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  where 
incnts  will  give  way.  As  the  first  practical ;  charity  is  not  the  dominant  gfrace.  faith  it 
instance  of  human  rebellion  sprung  from  un- 
belief, so  all  subsequent  obedience,  to  be 
available,  must  spring  from  faith. 

Saint  Paul  shows  faith  to  be  a  victor iotut 
principle.  There  is  no  other  quality  which 
can  enable  us  to  overc^ome  the  world. 
Tailli  is  the  only  sucressful  competitor  with 


not  the  inspiring priuciplc.  Thus,  by  exam- 
ining our  lives,  not  our  discourse,  we  shall 
'  prove  whether  we  are  in  faith.* 

Though  a  genuine  faith  is  peremptory  in 

its  decision  and  resolute  in  its  obedience,  yet 

it  deeply  feels  the  source  from  whence  it  is 

derived        In   that  memorable  instance  of 

secular  allurement.     The  world  offers  things  Abraham's  faith,  in  the  very  act,  instead  of 


great  in  human  estimation,  but  it  is  the  prop 
ertv  of  this  grace  to  make  great  things  look 
little:  it  eflects  this  purpose  by  reducing 
f  hem  to  their  real  dimensions.  Nothing  but 
faith  can  show  us  the  emptiness  of  this 
world's  glory  at  tlie  best,  because  nothing 
'^*^o  views  it  in  perpetual  contrast  with  tlic 

*  y  Tirr..  rh£T>.  C 


valuing  himself  on  the  strencrth  of  his  con- 
viction, he  gaioe  glory  to  God;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  reason  why  faith  is  selected  as 
the  prime  condition  of  our  justificatioD,  ii, 
because  it  is  a  grace  which,  beyond  all  oth- 
ers, gives  to  God  the  entire  glory  ;  that  it  is 
the  only  attribute  which  subducts  nothing 
for,  derives  nothing  from  self.  Wliy  are 
christian  and  believer  canvcriible  tei*ms,  if 
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tUi  Uving  principle  be  no  ffround-work  of 
Ub  character.  If,  then,  it  sapplies  bis  dis- 
tingirishiog  appellation,  ihoula  it  not  be  bis 
fovemuig  spirit  af  action  ? 

Panl  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  pofr- 

«of  this  principle      That  he  should  be  so 

tntirely  carried  out  of  bis  natural  character ; 

that  he  who,  by  his  persecuting  spirit,  court- 

•8  the  favoar  of  the  intolerant  Sanhedrim, 

Aoold  be  brought  to  act  in  direct  opposition 

tD  their  prejudices,  supported  by  no  human 

potectioQ,  sustained  alone  by  the  grace  of 

mm  whoD^  he  had  stoutly  opposed  ;  that  his 

ooofidence  in  God  should  rise  io  proportion 

to  his  persecutions  from  man:  that  the  whole 

bent  Of  hn  soul  should  be  set  directly  con 

tnr?  Co  his  natural  propensities,  the  whole 

force  of  his  miod  and  actions  be  turned  in 

flUI  opposition  to  his  temper,  education,  so- 

Mty,  and  habits ;  that  not  only  his  afiec- 

tioos  should  be  diverted  into  a  new  channel, 

Vnt  that  his  judgment  and  unden^tanding 

AoqU  sail  in  the  newly  directed  current ; 

tbt  bis  bigotnr  should  be  transformed  into 

cndoor,  his  fierceness  into  gentleness,  his 

ntaineable  pride  into  charity,  his  intoler- 

nceinto  meekness,— can  ail  this  be  ac- 

oooated  for  on  any  principle  inherent  in  hu- 

naa  nature,  on  any  principle  uninspired  by 

the  spirit  of  God  ? 

\iter  this  instance,— and,  blessed  be  God, 

tlie  uutance,  though  superior,  is  not  solitary ; 

tiie  change,  though  miraculous  in  this  case, 

i^oot  len  certain  in  others, — shall  the  doc 

trine  to  eiempli  fled  continue  to  be  the  butt 

of  ridicale  ?    Wliile  the  scoffing  infidel  vir^ 

tntlly   puts  the  renovation  of   the  human 

beurt  nearly  on  a  footing  with  the  inctanior- 

phoses  of  Ovid,  or  the  transmigrations  of 

^tbagoras  ;  let  not  the  timid  Christian  be 

i  dnconraged  :    let  not   his  faith  be  shaken, 

ftougb  lie  may  find  that  the  principle   to 

vUch  he  has  been  taught  to  trust  his  eternal 

iMppiness,  i»  considered  as  false  by  him  wliu 

.  has  not  eaamiued  into  it»  truth  ;    that  the 

dange,  of  which  the  sound  believer  exhibits 

■I  convincing  an  evidence,  is  derided  as  ab- 

nrb  by  the  philo&<i;)hical  sceptic,  treated  as 

cbimerical  by  the  superficiai  reasoner,  or  si- 

laady  taspcctcd  as  incredible  bv  the  decent 

Mrdfot 


I'll  A  P.  V. 

The  mornlUy  of  Saint  Paul, 

Cbhistianitv  was  asecoud  creation.  It 
ipletod  the  first  order  of  things,  and  in- 
i«^nilaced  a  new  one  of  'lia  own,  not  subver- 
■Mfe  but  perfective  of  the  original.  It  pro- 
$aced  an  entire  revolution  in  the  condition 
m  man,  and  accomplished  a  change  in  the 
ifafe  of  the  woild,  which  all  its  confederated 
power,  wit,  and  philosophy,  not  onl^  could 
Bpt  offect,  but  cuu  I J  not  even  conceive.  It 
such  a  prepondoraiing  weight  into  the 
of  morals,  by  the  superinducliou  of  the 
principle  of  faith  in  a  Rclcemer,  as 
raodered  tlie  hitherto  insupportable  trials  of 
tlieafllicteJ,  coiniiaratively  lipriit.      It  gave 


strength  to  weakness,  spirit  to  action,  motive 
to  virtue,  certainty  to  doubt,  patience  tusuf- 
ferinc^,  light  to  darkness,  life  to  ilenth. 

It  IS  a  rule  of  Aristotle,  tliai  principles  :ind 
conclusions  must  always  be  within  the  sphere 
of  the  same  science  ;  that  error  will  be  in- 
evitablc,  while  men  examine  the  conclu- 
sions of  one  science  by  the  princiilcs  of  an- 
other. He  observes,  that  it  is  therefore  ab- 
surd for  a  mathematician, •whose  conclusions 
ought  to  be  grounded  on  demonstration,  to 
ground  them  on  the  probabilities  of  the  rhcl- 
orician. 

May  not  this  rule  be  transferred  from  the 
sciences  of  the  schools  to  the  science  of  mor- 
als ?  Will  not  the  worldly  moralist  err.  by 
drawing  his  CDnchisiuns  as  lo  the  morality  ol' 
a  serious  Christian  from  the  |)rinciplcs  of'tlie 
worldly  tichool ;  not  beinp:  at  all  able  to 
judge  of  the  princiffus.  of  which  the  reli- 
gious man's  morals  are  the  rciiilt. 

But  in  our  api'lication  of  this  rule,  the 
converse  of  the  proposition  will  not  hold 
good  ;  for  the  real  Christian,  being  aware  of 
the  principles  of  woridly  morality,  expects 
that  his  conclusions  should  grow  out  of  his 
principles,  and  in  this  opinion  he  seldom 
errs. 

Christian  writings  have  mnde  innumera- 
ble converts  to  morality  ;  but  mere  moral 
works  have  never  maile  one  convert  to  reli- 
gion. They  do  not  exhiijit  an  originating 
principle.  Morality  is  not  the  instniinent 
but  the  effect  of  conversion.  It  cannot  say, 
*  Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from 
the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light.' 
But  when  Christ  has  given  life,  then  mordli- 
ty,  by  the  activity  of  the  inspiring  motive, 
gives  the  surest  evidence  of  renovated  vital- 
ity, and  exhibits  the  most  unequivocal  symp- 
toms, not  only  of  spiritual  life,  hut  of  vi-^or- 
ous  health. 

Saint  Paul  is  sometimes  represented  iiol 
merely  as  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles,—  this 
is  readily  granted, —  but  virtually  as  being 
almost  exclusively  c^reut.  Is  not  this  just 
ascription  of  superior  excellence,  however, 
too  commonly  limiterl  to  the  doctrinal  pan. 
of  his  compositions,  and  is  not  the  ctmsuni- 
mate  moral  perfection  which  both  his  wri- 
tings and  his  character  so  consistently  dis- 
play, sometimes,  if  not  overlooked,  yet  pla- 
ced io  the  background  ? 

Though  hedi«i  more  for  the  moral  accom- 
plishment of  the  )):jman  character  than  has 
ever  been  etfecled  by  any  other  man  ; 
though  he  laboured  more  abundantly  than 
any  other  writer,  to  promote  practical  nUi- 
gion ;  yet  polemical  divinity,  on  the  one 
side,  is  too  much  disposed  to  claim,  him  as 
her  immediate  champion  ;  and  then  in  order 
to  make  good  her  claim  on  the  other,  to  as- 
sign to  him  a  subordinate  station  in  the  ranks 
of  sacred  moral  writers. 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  all  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  aggregately,  arc  not  so  abnuilanl 
in  ethical  instruction,  nor  is  the  detail  oi 
moral  conduct  in  any  of  them  so  minutely 
unfolded,  or  so  widely  ramified,  as  in  tlie 
works  of  Saint  Paul.  We  may  indeed,  ven- 
ture to  asTiert,  that  Pavid  and  our  apostle  are 
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almost  the  onlj'  Scripture  characters,  of 
whom  wc  have  such  full-lcng^lh  pictures. 
And  lor  this  reason  ;  what  was  left  imper- 
fect in  tlicir  dehneation  bv  their  respective 
historians,  is  completely  liiled  up  by  their 
own  compositions.  The  narratives  may  be 
said  to  exhibit  tlieir  shape  and  features  ; 
their  own  writing^s  have  aaded  Uie  ^p*ace  of 
countenance,  tlie  force  of  expression,  and 
the  warmth  of  colouring. 

It  furnishes  a  complete  answer  to  those 
who  oppose  the  doctrines  of  grace,  on  the 
supposed  ground  of  their  encouraging  sin  ; 
that,  as  there  never  was  a  man  who  expand- 
ed and  illustrated  those  doctrines  so  fully,  so 
there  never  was  one  whose  character  and 
compositions  exhibit  a  more  consistent  and 
high-toned  morality. 

Like  his  sacred  precursors,  Paul  always 
equally  maintains  the  froeness  of  grace,  and 
tlie  necessity  of  holiness.  The  character  of 
faitli  is  not  lowered  by  insisting  lliat  holy 
practice,  which  is  nothmg  more  than  the  ex- 
ercises and  consequences  of  faith,  is  the 
signs  of  its  reality.  Action,  and  motion, 
and  speech  are  not  life,  but  the^  are  the  most 
unequivocal  signs  of  life.  Life  evidences  it- 
self in  them  ;  and  we  do  not  disparage  the 
principle  when  we  infer  its  effects,  and  esti- 
mate their  value. 

We  sometimes  hear  in  conversation  Saint 
James  set  up  as  the  champion  of  moral  vir- 
tue a^nst  Saint  Paul,  the  bold  assertor  of 
doctnnas.  For  these  two  eminent  apostles, 
there  has  been  invented  an  opposition, 
which,  as  it  never  existed  in  their  niiuds,  so 
it  cannot  bo  traced  in  their  writings  With- 
out detracting  from  the  perfect  ethics  of 
^aint  James,  mav  we  not  be  allowed  to  in- 
sist, that  Paul,  his  coadjutor,  not  liis  i  ival,  is 
CMqually  zealous  in  the  inculcation  of  prac- 
tice; only  running  it  up  more  uniformly  in- 
to its  principle  ;  dc8ccn«'lin<^  more  deeply  in- 
to its  radical  stock,  connecting  it  more  mva- 
riably  with  its  motive.  It  is  worth  obt-crv- 
ing,  in  confirmation  of  their  similarity  of 
views,  and  perfect  asrrcpmont  in  sentiment, 
that  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  James  derive  their 
instance  of  the  principle  for  which  each  is 
contending,  from  the  same  example,  the  pa- 
triarch Abraham. 

So  far  is  Paul  from  undcr^'aluini^  virtue, 
that  he  expressly  declares  *■  that  <Tod  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds  ' 
So  peremptory  on  this  head,  that  he  not  only 
directs  men  to  do  g-riofl  works,  but  to  *  main- 
tain'them;  so  desirous  to  establish  the  act 
into  a  habit,  that  they  must  not  only  perform 
\\\em,  but  be  '  carenil*  in  the  performance  ; 
so  far  from  thinking,  tliat,  after  his  conver- 
sion, man  was  to  be  an  inactive  recipient  of 
grace,  that  lie  not  onl}'  enjoins  us  to  be  *  al- 
ways abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,' 
but  assigns  the  very  reason  for  it — the  recep- 
tion of  grace :  *  forasmuch  as  ve  know  that 
your  labour  will  not  lie  in  vain  in  the  Lord  ' 
"fie  repeatedly  presses  on  them  perseverance, 
and  perseverance  is  no  fanatical  symptom. 
Ilis  documents  enforce  a  religion  equable, 
consistent,  progressive.  This  mode  of  in- 
Klrnrtion  is  no  fruit  of  a  heated  brain,  no 


child  of  emotion,  no  Tapour  of  impulse)  no 
effect  of  fancy. 

Not  to  instance  those    ample   tables  of 
Christian  practice,  the  twelfth  of  Romans, 
the  fifth  or  Thessalonians,  the  whole  Epistle 
of  Titus,  and  the  two  last  chapters  to  the 
Ephesians, — ever)-  part  of  his  writings  ei- 
ther deduces  holy  practice  from  some  corres* 
ponding  principle ;  or  else,  after  be  has  been 
enforcing  a  system  of  doctrine,  hehabitaaUy 
infers  a  system  of  morals  growing  out  of  it^ 
inseparable  from  it     Indeed,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  last  named  Epistle,  into  which 
the  very  essence  of  Gospel  doctrines  is  infu- 
sed and  compressed,  all  the  social,  personal, 
and  relative  duties  are  specifically  detailed 
and  enjoined : — the  affection  of  husbands* 
the  submission  of  wives,  the  tenderness  of 
parents,  the  obedience  of  children,  the  sub- 
ordination and  fidelitv  of  servants,  ecsonomy 
of  time,  Fiands  to  be  Kept  from  stealing, '  a 
tongue  from  evil  speaking,'  a  body  main* 
tained  in  *■  temperance,  soberness,  and  chas- 
tity ;*  a  guarded  conversation,  a  gravity  of 
carriage  ;  the  very  decencies  of  lite  are  all 
pnipciscd  with    a   minuteness    which    will 
scarcely  bear  a  comparison  but  with  his  own 
catalogue  of  virtues  in  a  kindred  Epistle : 
'  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest,  iust, 
pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report ;  if  there 
be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise^ 
thmk  on  these  things.' 

So  far  from  seeking  to  subvert  the  moral 
I  law,  he  takes  unwearied  pains  to  confirm  it : 
I  but  he  fixes  it  on  its  true  oasis ;  while  be  de- 
•  nics  its  justifying  power,  he  *  establishes'  its 
'  im|>ortance  as  a  rule.      He  vindicates  its 
value,  not  as  a  covenant  for  nJvation*  hut  as 
a    measure    of  conduct.    In   no  instance, 
however  light,  does  he  deny  the  oblif^tioii 
'  of  believers  to  maintain  a  steadfost  adher- 
ence to  it,  or  discountenance  a  minute  ob- 
servance of  it.    He  not  only  shows  that  eve- 
:  ry  sin  is  to  be  abandoned,  hut  the  contrary 
j  virtue  adopted :  and,  though  one  of  the  ia- 
!  (hers  observes,  tliat  *  a  vice  sometimce  gives 
;  place  where  a  virtue  does  not  take  it,*  yet 
j  the  only  certain  symptom  of  the  ex|nilsion 
of  a  bald  quality  is  the  substitution  of  its  op- 
posite.     And  no  man    ever  more  foraihly 
condemned  an  empty  profession  than  Fuil : 
no  one  more  severely  reprobated  a  dead 
faith,  ne  one  more  unequivocally  commend- 
i  ed  *  not  the  hearers,  but  the  ooers  of  the 
law.' 

He  proves  unanswerably  that  the  doctrine 
of  Grace  is  so  &r  from  being  hostile  to  sound 
practice,  that  it  is  the  only  source  from 
wliich  all  legitimate  virtue  springs ;— -eo  &r 
from  slackeninj^  diUgence,  that  it  gives  rj^  , 
our  to  its  activity  ; — so  far  from  makieg 
vigilance  superfluous,  that  its  ooDstant  laiif 
^uage  is.  Watch  ;— -so  fiir  from  limiting  to  a 
favoured  few  the  exlmrtation,  that  it  makaa 
it  universal ;  *  What  I  say  unto  yon,  I  nj 
unto  alt — watch  !' 

In  directing  his  conrerts  to  virtuous  deeds. 
he  never  fails  to  include  the  spirit  in  the  act ; 
— they  must  be  ready  to  distribute,  wiliiKg 
to  communicate.  He  never  fails  to  show, 
that  the  characteristic  and  essence  of  all 
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gnodocu  is  the  derirt  of  pleasing  God.  In 
oUier  words,  the  action  must  be  the  fruit  of 
lore  to  Him.  Qaalitiei  mereiu  amiable  are 
originally  without  that  principle,  and  posses- 
led  even  by  animals,  and  possessed  in  a  very 
hiffh  degree,  as  affection  for  their  offspring, 
fiaiUty  to  their  mastert,  gratitude  for  no- 


ered  into  a  ragrant,  indefinite,  disorderly 

{>nnciple.  A  religion,  destitute  of  faith  and 
ove,  is  not  the  religion  of  Christ :  a  religion 
which  furnishes  no  certain  standard  of  con- 
duct, is  not  the  religion  of  the  Gospel. 

Saint  Paul  accordingly  animadverts  se- 
rerely  on  those,  who  presume  to  convert  the 
liberty  wherewith  ('hrist  has  made  us  free, 
into  a  pretence  for  licentious  conduct.  He 
strenuously  refutes  the  charge,  by  intima- 
ting, that  the  New  Covenant  enforces  holi- 
ness of  life,  even  more  than  the  Old,  and  en- 
forces it  on  more  engaging  motives.  The 
Law  deters  from  sin  by  denunciations :  the 
Gospel  invites  to  goodness  by  the  most  win- 
ning persuasions ;  God  so  laved  the  world, 
that  he  g^ve  his  Son  to  save  it.  The  Law 
shows  man  the  danger  of  sin,  and  pronoun- 
ces its  punitihmont:  the  Gospel  performs  the 
higher  act  of  love,  it  delivers  nim  from  its 
power.  It  is  a  quality  ascribed  to  the  love 
of  Christ,  that  it  ^constraineth;*  it  compels 
U4,  as  it  wore,  to  be  compassionate.  What 
can  make  us  so  tender  to  others  as  the  ex- 
perience of  God's  goodness  to  ourselves? 
VVho  is  so  ready  to  show  mercy  as  he  who 
has  received  it  r 

Saint  Paul  derives  all  duties  from  tliis  love 
of  God  in  Christ  as  their  foundation.  All  llie 
motives  to  right  action,  all  the  areuments  for 
holiness  of  life,  are  drawn  from  Oiis  source ; 
all  ttic  lines  of  duty  converge  to  this  centre. 
If  Paul  censures,  he  points  to  this  only  spring 
of  hor)C  ;  if  he  laments,  he  turns  to  this  only 


Paul,  like  bis  blessed  Lord,  is  never  so 

WBphatically  indignant    against  any  of  the 

Mgnaof  hypocrisy  in  professors,   as  against 

■oflil  practice.    Like  Him  he  is  frequent  in 

dM  ffiiiiiieration  of  vices  which  he  solemnly 

proclaims  amount  to  an  esclusion  from  heav- 
en.    Holy  practice  is  indeed  the  only  sign  to 

the  world  of  the  sincerity  of  a  Christian,  and 

in  a  good  measuse  is  a  siffn  to  himself.    It  is 

the  principal  evidence  which  will  regulate 

the  rBtribntive  sentence  at  the  last  day.— 

Pial  therefore  calls  that  day  '  the  rcvetnti<m 

of  the  ri^hleoas  judgment  ofCrod.'    He  does 

votcaa  It  the  day  oT  his  forming  the  judg- 

■eat,  liot  of  his  declaring  it.    God,  who 

witBeHed  the  act  when  it  was  done,  and  the 

■otive  trhich  impelled  it,  wants  himself  no 

neh  evidence  to  assist  his  decision,  but  he 

INI  it  to  aMnifeftt  to  men  and  angels  his  own 

ttiel justice.     *  in  lluit  awful  day,'  says  an 

wiBent divine,  *  the  judge  will  not  examine 

■IB  as  to  their  experiences,  he  will  not  set 

even  ooa  to  tell  tne  story  of  his  conversion, 

bat  he  will  bring  forth  his  works.  "^ 

How  acceptable,  even  in  the  ears  of  the 
most  Choeghtless,  would  that  proclamation 

sound,  iktgrart  if  God  brinffeth  salvation^  i  true  consolation  ;  if  he  insists  that  the  QracB 
were  it  nnaccMNnpanied  by  the  moral  power  i  of  God  halh  appearetl^  he  points  to  its  prac- 
Mcribed  to  it,  that  of  teaching  us  to  deny  j  tical  object,  *•  teacliiog  us  to  live  soberly* 
Mr  aensoal  appetites!  Mow  many  would !  righteously,  and  godly'  When  he  deter- 
giviea  dieap  assent  to  the  principle,  were  it  |  mines  to  know  nothing  but  his  Saviour,  and 
M  clogged  with  such  an  encumbering  con- ;  even  Ilim  under  the  degrading  circumstance 
■B^nence.  Those  who  insist,  that  our  salvn-  =  of  crucifixion,  he  includes  in  that  knowledge 
^m  u  edbcted  bv  works,  would  glaiUy  adopt  jail  the  reIi<?ious  and  moral  benefits  of  which 
fUth  as  a  speoufativc  notion,  instead '  of  the  |  it  is  susceptible. 

iManvnnient  evidences  which  this  self-deny- 1     They  who  contend  that  the  Gospel  is  only 
inggnuse  involves  '  a  scheme  of  morals,  struggle  hara  to  keep 

OSe  would  imap^ine,  that  some  who  so! down  the  compact  to  their  own  depressed 
Iwdlj  insist  that  we  shall  be  saved  bv  works,  standard  They  will  not  allow  of  a  ^rain  or 
"^  ifMt  mean  works  of  supererogation,  and  ^ '*cniple  *  bevond  the  bond.'  but  insist,  that 
ttni  Oey  denended  for  salvation  on  the  trans- ,  wliatever  is  not  specifically  commanded,  is 
irnTthe  superfluity  of  the  merits  of  others  i  superfluous  ;  what  is  above  their  own  pitch 
totemielves :  for  it  is  remarkable,  that  Ikcy  is  unneressary.  If  they  allow  that  it  is  sub- 
tiHt  their  future  Miss  most  ccmfldontlv  to  ;  lime,  they  insist  that  it  is  impracticable.  If 
fMd  works,  who  have  the  «ilcn«lerest  portion  i  they  allo^v  that  the  love,  peace  and  ^oy  of  (he 

•  efiheir  own  to  produce.  j  apostle,  are  desirable,  they  do  not  desire 

Thn  Apostle  is  perpetually  combating  the  them  as /rMiT*  o/-£A/^  ^V/'''^  assies  of  ac- 
i  AW  doctrine  of  those  who  insinuate  lliat  the  ceptance.      The    mtenor    principle,  those 

W  MBdomof  the  Gospel  is  a  freedom  from  mor- .  ^ie^^  '^hi*^^'  tJ^ke  »"  the  very  deptlw  of  the 
I  tfnrtraint.  He  describes  it,  indcfti,  as  a  :  hrart.  as  well  as  the  surface  of  hfe,— any 
LMivnrance  from  the  sentence,  but  not  from  ;  practical  use  of  these  pcnetralmg  truths, 
WfttpiecepU,  of  the  law  No  one  ever  more  <^>cy  consider  as  something  which  the  enthu- 
^  Sttraaittingly  opposed  those  who  represent  i  siastic  reader  does  not  find,  but  make. 
«■  constant  inrulcation  of  holv  practice  as  '  The  mere  social  and  political  virtues  are 
ita  {nfrfngement  of  the  libertv  ofaChristian.  'made  for  this  world.  Here  they  have  thmr 
Hi  Mrpetoally  demonstrates  the  necessitv  o"ffin,  their  use,  and  their  reward.  All  the 
tin  determinate  rule  of  dutv,  without  whicii  motives  to  various  practice,  not  derived  from 
that  love,  which  is  sometimes  pleaded  the  hope  of  future  blessedness,  will  be  ineffi- 
mpologv  for  the  neglect  of  dulv.^Oiat  cient.  There  is  a  powerful  obligation  to 
which  is,  indeed,  tlie  genuine  source  of /Perfect  holiness*  to  those  who  do  not  per- 
al  accepUble  performance— might  be  low- 1  f«ct  it  in  the  fear  'of  God.     Grace  wiU  not 

j  thrive  abundantlv  in  that  heart  which  does 
•  Edwards  on  Religious  AflW'tion'?.  '  not  believe  it  to  be  the  seed  of  glory. 
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The  moralist  of  our  Apostle  is  not  merely 
a  man  possessed  of  agreeable  qualities,  of 
some  social  and  civil  virtues,  of  generosity 
and  g^ood  nature,  qualities  excellent  as  far 
as  they  eo,  and  which,  as  a  mrans  to  the 
good  onier  of  society,  can  scarcely  be  too 
much  valued ;  but  these  qualities  a  man  may 
possess,  without  having  the  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  his  heart,  without  de««iring  *  to  live 
for  him  who  died  for  him.'  Sucb  qualities 
will  gain  him  credit,  but  that  very  credit 
may  endanger  his  salvation,  if  worldly  es- 
teem make  him  rest  satibfied,  without  ihc 
*  honour  which  cometh  from  God.^  the  pu- 
rity,  sublimity,  and  consistency  of  Saint 
Paul's  requirements  every  wliere  manifest 
that  his  monil  man  is  not  merely  a  disciple 
of  Autoninus  or  Epictetus,  but  a  liege  sub- 
ject of  the  Messiah's  spiritual  kingdom. 

Paul  shows,  that  the  bumbling  doctrines 
of  the  Cross  are  so  I'ar  from  lowering  the  tone 
of  moral  obli^tion,  that  they  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  practical  virtue  to  an  elevation  total- 
ly unknown  under  any  other  mode  of  in- 
struction. But  there  is  a  tendency  in  the 
heart  of  man,  in  his  natural  state,  to  rebel 
against  these  doctrines,  even  while  he  pro- 
fesses himself  an  advocate  for  virtue;  to  set 
up  the  virtue  which  he  presumes  that  he 
possesses,  against  religion,  to  which  he  is 
chiefly  hostile  for  the  very  elevation  whicli  it 
giyes  to  virtue:  this,  more  than  the  doc- 
trines, and  even  than  the  mysteries  of  reve- 
lation, is  the  real  cause  of  his  hostility. 

We  have  known  persons,  when  pressed  on 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  think 
to  get  rid  of  the  alignment,  by  declaring  that 
they  did  not  pretend  to  understand  Saint 
Paul;  tliat,  for  their  part,  they  were  quite 
satisfied  with  Micah's  religion  :  *  To  do  just- 
ly, love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  tliy 
God.'  was  enough  for  them.  In  'what  they 
call  this  comfortable,  and  reasonable,  and 
practicable  scheme  of  religion,  they  arc  little 
aware  what  strictness  is  involved,  what  in- 
tegrity, what  charity,  what  hoiincsii.  They 
little  think  how  nearly  tlie  Prophct^s  reli- 
l^ton  approached  that  of  the  Apostle  There 
iS  in  fact  no  diiference  between  them,  but 
such  as  necessarily  arises  out  of  the  two  dis 

Sensations  under  which  they  liveil.  To  walk 
umbly  with  God,  we  must  believe  in  the 
revelation  of  his  Son,  and  consequently  adopt 
the  principle  he  enjoins:  we  must  adopt  ev- 
ery doctrine,  and  believe  every  mystery. 
To  walk  humbly  with  God,  is  a  nriuriple 
which  stretches  to  the  bounds  of  the  whole 
universe  of  revelation. 

More  men  are  indebted  to  Christianity  for 
their  morality,  than  are  willing  to  confes-i  the 
obligation  It  communicates  a  secret  and 
unacknowledged  infection.  Living  under 
a  public  recognition  of  Christianity,  under 
Christian  laws,  and  in  (Christian  society, 
causes  many  a  proud  heart  to  believe  more 
than  it  cares  to  own,  and  to  do  more  good 
than  the  man  is  willing  to  ascribe  to  the 
faith  which,  if  it  doe^  not  actually  influence 
Aw  mind,  has  made  right  actions  so  common, 
that  not  to  do  them  is  dishonourable.  Oth- 
f  rs.  who  do  not  appear  to  live  under  the  di- 


rect illumination  of  the  Gospel,  have  yet  the 
benefit  of  its  refracted  rays,  which,  if  the  con- 
veyance is  too  imperfect  to  commlmicate  re- 
ligious warmth,  yet  diffuses  sufficient  light 
to  point  the  way  to  many  moral  duties. 

We  are  apt  to  call  men  good,  because  thejr 
are  without  certain  bad  qualities.  But  tbii 
is  not  only  not  knowing  religion,  it  is  not 
knowing  human  nature.  All  vices  are  not 
affinities  ;  of  course  the  very  indulgence  of 
one  vice  is  not  seldom  an  exclusion  of  an- 
other, as  covetousness  avoids  proflig^y,  and 
ambition  expels  indolence;  but  though  tbey 
are  natural  antipathies,  they  all  spring  from 
the  same  source  ;  the  same  fountain  of  cor- 
rupt nature  feeds  both. 

Nor  does  the  gcKxlness  of  Saint  Paul's 
moral  man  consist  merely  in  abstaining  from 
wicked  actions  ;  nor  merely  in  filling  the  ex- 
ternal duties  of  his  profession  While  he  w 
active  in  bu*<incss,  he  must  be  fervent  in 
spirit.  While  transacting  the  ordinanr  af- 
fairs of  life,  he  must  be  serving  the  Lora.  In 
worldly  moralists,  the  excessive  pursuit  of 
business,  as  well  as  of  pleasure,  leaves  a 
clinging  to  it  in  the  thoughts,  and  almost  ex- 
clusive attachment  to  it  in  the  heart,  long  af- 
ter the  actual  engagement  has  ceased,  the 
hankering  mind  continues  to  act  over  again 
the  scenes  of  its  interest,  of  its  ambition,  or 
of  its  amusement. 

Again,  the  worldly  moralist,  <rhile  he  prac- 
tises some  virtues,  is  indiflcrent  to  otners. 
II(»  is  temperate,  |)erhaps,  but  he  is  ambi- 
tions. He  is  diligent,  but  he  is  sordid. 
Whereas  Christian  morality  as  taoght  by  St. 
Paul  hangs  as  it  were  in  clusters;  every  rir- 
tue  issuing  from  his  principles  touches  on 
other  virtues  at  so  many  points,  that  no  man 
possesses  one  in  perfection  who  does  not 
possess  many,  who  does  not  at  least  desire  to 
possess  all ;  while  the  Divine  Spirit,  perva- 
ding like  the  sap  every  fibre  of  the  soul* 
strengthens  the  connexion  of  its  rracea, 
and  infuses  holy  aims  into  the  whole  chanc- 
ter. 

We  have  employed  the  term  mcn^iiy  in 
compliance  with  common  usage;  but  adopt- 
ed in  the  worldly  sense,  it  gives  but  an  im- 
perfect idea  of  the  Apostle's  meaning.  Hie 
preceptive  passages  are  encircled  with  a  kind 
of  glory  ;  they  are  illuminated  with  a  btini 
from  heaven  ;*  they  proceed  from  the  uMit 
of  God,  are  producea  by  faith  in  Him.  Thef* 
is  every  where  that  beautiful  intermixtnf*  of 
motive  and  action,  that  union  of  the  cause 
and  the  effect,  the  faith  and  its  fruits,  that  « 
uni-orm  balance  of  the  principle  and  the 
proJuce,  which  render  these  Epistles  an  ex- 
liausiless  treasury  of  practical  wisdom,  at 
w(^ll  as  an  imperishable  record  of  DiTine 
Grace- 
Saint  Paul  every-where  mns  up  the 
stream  to  the  spring.  The  government  he 
inculcates  is  spiritual.  Not  content  to  re- 
commend -he  obedience  of  the  life,  he  brioM 
the  very  thoughts  and  desires  under  controL 
Me  traces  up  the  act  to  the  temper  which 
produces  it.  He  dwells  more  on  the  spiiit; 
of  the  world  than  on  its  actual  oflcnoe^ 
He  knew  that  many  would  reprobate  bu 
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actit»lu,  who  do  not  seek  that  spirit  which  i  sensual  or  of  the  intellectual  sell' is  the  unc- 
vould  prevent  their  rcneraiiug'.  He  knew  '  quirucal  test  of  a  heart  cuu^ccratcJ  by  man 
that  men  judge  soundly  enough  on  qucslumn  to  his  Maker,  lie  Uds  no  hye-ends,  no  sc- 
iii which  they  have  no  bias  from  intcrvsi  or ,  cret  reserves.  His  iittiMition  is  Hingle,  his 
mppetite.  For  one  who  behcvc!>  ttiat  to  be ;  n  a\  is  i>lr<iig;ht  foi  wanl ;  he  keepb  his  end  in 
'camally-niinded  is  death,'  twenty  believe '■  view  without  defleeiion,  and  he  pursues  it 
in  the  miraculous  gift  of  tongues,  ami  even  '  wiihuui  wennno^s. 

in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  bcause  llie\  |  .Saint  Paul  anil  his  associates  were  the  first 
&ncy,  that  neither  of  tlicse  trenciie^i  on  their  iiinral  iiistrncturs  who  preached  not  them- 
pttrse,  or  their  pleasure,  or  their  vain  pro-  seivts.  Perliups  there  is  scarcely  a  more 
jects.    '  .striking  proof  of  the  g:ranvleur  of  his  spirit. 

What  Paul  calls  doing  by  nature  l)ie  tlian  his  iiniilierence  to  popularity.  This 
things  containe<l  in  the  law,'  and  *  a  man  be  is  an  elevation  of  character,  which  not  only 
ingalaw  unto  himself,*  we  frequently  .^ee  il-  no  P:ijran  «-af^i!  has  n'ached,  hut  which  not 
Insiratedio  some  well  bred  .md  hi<^hi\  cuU  every  Christian  teaciier  has  been  found  to 
firated  minds.     They  have  a  strong  se^^e  uf  attain. 

boDour  and   integrity;    to   this  sense  their       This  successful  n(K)stlc  was  so  far  from 

credit    and     their     comfort     require     they  '  placing  himself  at  the  I. cad  of  a  sect,   that 

aiiould  live  up.     The  natural  inaUo  of  their   he  took  pains  to  avoid  it      In   some  subsc- 

mind,   perhaps,  is  liberal;    from  education !  quent  instructors,  tins  vanity  was  probably 

Chey  have  imbibed  noble  sentimenth  :  the\  ;  rlie  (Irst  seed  of  heresy  ;  the  somia  of  Eb- 

bare  adopted  a  system  of  equi1\  which  lhe\    ionites  and  IMarcioniles  would  as  much  grat- 

vrouki  think  it  disfionourablc  to  violate  ;  they   ify  the  car  of  the  founders,  as  bringing  o7er 

are  Mnerous  and   humane;  but  in  mnttcr^  proselytes  to  their  opinions  would  delight 

of  self-indulgence  the v  are  not  ^c^lpuIous  ;   their  feelings.     Paul   would   have  rejected 

in  subduing  their  incfinalions,  in  abstinence,  with  horror  any  such  distinction.     He  who 

fftun  some  one  governing  desire  or  im[)etu  .  earnestly  sought  to  glorify  his  Master,  would 

ooa  appetite, — in  ail  this  they  come  short ;  to  ■  naturall\  aba^  himself.  *  With  a  holy  indig« 

all  tbis  their  rule  does  not  extend.     Their 'nation   he  asks,*  What  then  is  Paul,  and 

conduct,  therefore,  though  amiable,  and  u^e-  .  ivhat  is  Apollos,  but  ministers  by  whom  je 

fnl,  and  creditable,  yet  is  not  llie  '  obedience  I  believed  ''    I  Ic  ooints  out  to  them  the  little- 

of  futh','   these  ^ood  aualitics   might  have'  nessof  such  exclusive  fondness  in  men,  who 

been  exerciited,   nad  Cnristianity  never  ex-  \  had  such  gn*at  objects  in  view  -"  overvalue 

isted  ;  this  is  not  bringing  the  practice,  much  \  not  Paul  or  Apollos  as  yours,  ybr  cUl  Uung% 

\em  ik*  Uwmghla^  into  the  capticUy  of  Chri»t  !  art  yours,* 

The  man  is  a  law  unto  himself,  and  acts  con-  [  It  is  irn^Hissible  not  to  stop  a  moroentf  in 
sistentlj  enough  with  this  self-imposed  legis- ;  order  to  notice  the  fine  structure  of  the  pe« 
btion.  I  riod  to  which  these  words  are  an  introduc- 

Kven  if  no  religion  had  ever  exi-itcd,  if  a  ,  tion.  It  would  bo  difficult  to  find  a  more 
Deitj  did  not  exist, — for  the  reference  is  not ;  finished  climax :  *  Let  no  man  elory  in  men; 
to  religion,  not  to  the  will  of  the  Deity.—  for  all  things  are  3'ours,  whether  Paul,  or 
ftuch  morality  would  be  acceptable  to  siK-ie-  A|)ollos,  or  Ophas  ;  or  tlie  world,  or  life,  or 
tft  because  to  society  it  is  profitable.     But  death  ;  or  things  present  or  things  to  come; 


can  an;^  action  be  pleading  to  God  in  \.ll  are  yours,  and  you    are    Christ's    and 

vfaich  there  is  no  purfiose  of  blessing  him  :   Christ  is  God's.* 

How  can  any  conduct  be  accrptable  to  God.       Knowing  the  pnineness  of  human  nature 

Ip  whom  it  renders  no  homage,  to  whom  it  to  thi«  party  spirit,  he  takes  pains  to  prevent 

r  gives  no  g^ory  ?  .  excessive  individual  attachments.    There  is 

fteriptnre  abounds  with  ever}'   motive  to  no  instance  of  a  man  so  distinguished,  so 

ibadicnce,  both  rational  and  spiritual.     But   little  distinguishing  himself.     He  chooses  to 

it  would  achieve  but  half  its  work,  had  it   merge  himself  in  the  general  cause,  to  sioJc 

^mipeJ  there.     As  p<;aceable  cre:itures,  we   himself  in  the  mass  of  faithful  ministers.— 

leqnire  not  only  inducements  to  obedience.   This  i-t  particularly  evident  in  the  beginning 

%ata  heart*  and  a  power,  and  a  will  (o  obey  ;   of  many  of  his  Epistles,  by  his  humdity  in 

wrisfance  is  as  necessary  as  motives  ;  pow-   attaching,  to  his  own,  some  name  of  hr  in- 

was   indispensable  as  precept; — all   which   ferior  note,  as  his  associate  in  the  work;-* 

n^aisitesare  not  only  promised  by  tiie  word,   '  Paul  and  Sosthenes' — *  Paul  and  Sylvanus* 

hot  conferred  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  — *  TiinothcuR  our  brother;' — and  in  writing 

to  the  Thessalonians,  he  connects  both  the 

latter  names  with  his  own. 

CHAP   VT  He  laboured  to  make  the  people  bear  in 

LHAf.  \i.  ,  ^^-qJ  fi^^^  ij^^  apostles  were  the  dissemina- 

The  OiskUertHedntts  of  Saint  Paul.       !  to™-  "ot  the  authors,  of  the  faith  which  they 
_  -     .        i.   .     ^,   .  ..       1         .       preached.      Miraculous  as  his    converskm 

The  perfection  of  the  Christian  character  [.ad  been,  superior  as  were  his  endowmenU, 
does  not  so  much  consist  in  this  excellence,  favoured  as  he  was  by  Divine  inspiration, 
or  tbat  Ulent.  or  the  other  virtue  ;  in  the  1  i.g  not  onlv  did  not  assume,  but  he  rejected, 
perfonnancc  of  some  right  action,  or  tire  ab- ;  ^ny  distinction,  and  onlv  included  bimseir 
•liiiencr  frooi  some  wrong  one,  as  in  th^Je- ;  among  the  teachers  of  their  common  Chris- 
fgnntnaiton  of  the  whole  vfuifor  Goc/.  This ; 
generous  suri-ender  of  self,  whether  of  ?hc  -  f  fv,ii::th.  ii'.  .'? 


\ 
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tianity.    Thus  lie  bequeathed  to  his  success- !  that  otiiers  mig^ht  be  comforted  aud  encour- 
ors  a  standing^  pattern  of  humility,  and  of  (he  \  a(^  bv  his  sufferings.     So  also  of  his  cud- 
\  duty  of  ascribing  their  talenta,    their  appii-   sulatifihs  ;  the  principal  joy  which  he  dcriv- 

cation,  and  their  success,  to  him,  from  whom  ed  from  them  was,  that  others  might  be  aui- 
wbate?er  advantages  they  possess,  are  den- 1  muted  by  them.  This  anxiety  for  the  pro- 
ved. I  ficieucy  of  his  converts,  in  preference  to  his 
Saint  Paul  did  not  rank,  on  the  one  hand, ,  own  safety  ;  his  dis,<osition  to  regard  every 
with  those  liberal  modern  philosophers,  wht) '  object  in  due  suhjoction  to  the  great  design 
assert  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward  ;  nor  on  |  of  his  ministry  ;  his  humble,  vigilant  care, 
the  other,  with  those  abstracted  mystics,  while  exulting  in  the  hope  of  an  eternal 
who  profess  an  unnatural  disinterestedness, !  crown,  that  he  might  '  not  him^>elf  be  cast 
and  a  superhuman  disdain  of  any  recom- !  away  :' — form,  in  combination  with  the  rest 

CiDse  but  that  which  they  find  in  the  pure  of  his  conduct,  a  character  which  we  must 
ve  of  God.     He  was  not  above  accepting  I  allow  has  not  only  no  superior,  but  no  paral- 
heaven,  not  for  any  works  of  righteousness  ;  Icl. 

which  he  hud  done,  but  as  the  tree  gift  of|  The  union  of  generosity  and  isclf-denial, — 
God  through  the  righteousness  that  had  been  '  and  ivithoni  Ihr  one  the  other  is  imperfect, — 
wrought  for  him.  He  was  not  too  proud  was  peculmrly  excmplilied  in  our  apostle. — 
and  independent  to  confess,  that  the  near- j  Flis  higli-minded  imlcpeiideuce  on  man  had 
ness of  heavenly  glory  was  with  him  a  most  nothiii;r  of  the  nionki;>h  pride  of  poverty, 
animating  principle.  !  for  he  know  *>  how   to  abound  i*  nor  was  it 

This  hope  cheered  his  fainting  spirit ;  this  !  the  ivorldly  pusillanimous  dread  of  it,  for  he 
prospect  not  only  regulated,  but  almost  an- .  ^  knew  how  to  want  ' 

nibiiated  his  sense  of  suffering.  Invisible  In  vindicating  the  ri^ht  of  the  ecciesiasli- 
things  were  made  so  clear  to  the  eye  of  cal  boiiv  loan  equitable  provision,  as  a  just 
faith  ;  remote  things  were  brought  so  near  n.^^iiiiaf  of  their  labours,  he  nobly  renounces 
to  one,  who  always  kept  up  in  his  mind  a  all  claim  to  any  jKirticipation  for  himself. — 
comparative  estimate  of  the  brevity  of  this  ^^  f  havp  vstd  non^  of  these  Ihingt  !^  This 
afflicted  life,  and  the  duration  of  eternal  wi«(e  and  dignified  abstinence  in  the  original 
happiness ;  faith  so  made  the  future  present ;  >  formation  of  acliurch,  which  must  be  found- 
love  so  made  the  labour  light ;  the  earnest  ed,  before  provision  can  be  made  for  its  con- 
of  the  Spirit  was  ^ivcn  him  in  such  a  meas-  tinuance,  while  it  maintained  the  dignity  of 
lire  ; — that  mortality  seemed,  even  here,  to  ;  his  own  disinterestedness,  enabled  him  Willi 
be  swallowed  up  of  life  His  full  belief  in  the  better  grare,  and  more  powerful  effect, 
the  immediate  presence  of  God  in  that  to  plead  the  h^gitimate  claims  of  her  minis- 
world  in  which  he  was  a!:sured,  that  light,  i  tcrs  ;  and  to  insist,  that  it  was  (be  dntjr  of 
purity,  holiness,  and  happiness  would  be  en-  the  people  to  supply  their  temporal  things 
joyed  in  their  most  consummate  perfection,  i  to  those  from  whom  they  received  their  spir- 
not  only  sustained  his  hope,  but  exhilarated  .  itual  things  While  he  himself  refnsea  to 
Ills  heart.  claim  them,  lest  it  should  be  made  a  pretence 

If  it  does  not  support  vs  under  our  inferior .  for  hindering  the  Gospel,  he  yet  looked  for- 
trials  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  because  we  !  ward  with  an  eye  of  kindness  and  justice,  in 
have  rather  a  nominal  than  a  practical  faith,  |  thus  stipulating]^  as  it  were,  for  tlie  comfort 
rather  an  assenting  than  an  obeying  cunvic-  •  of  the  Christian  ministers  to  the  end  of  the 
tion  ;  it  is  because  our  eyes  are  not  fixetl  on  I  world. 

the  same  objects,  nor  our  hearts  warmed  |  In  a  long  cxpostulary  argument,  illostrated 
with  the  same  aflfections  ;  it  is  because  our  j  by  a  variety  of  analogous  instances,  he  shows 
attention  is  directed  so  sparingly  to  that  Be-  i  the  propriety  of  a  provision  being  made  for 
iog,  and  that  state,  to  which  his  was  su- !  those  who  dedicated  themselves  to  the  spirit- 
premely  devoted.  Ought  we  to  complain, 'ual  instruction  of  others: — the  warrior  eaga<^ 
that  we  enjoy  not  the  same  supports,  nor  the  j  ged  in  the  defence  of  hisconntrv  issupportiBd 
same  consolations,  while  we  do  not  put  our-  !  at  the  public  expense  ;  the  planter  ny  the 
selves  in  the  same  way  to  obtain  them  ?  produce  of  his  vineyard  ;  tnie  feeder  of  a 


But  though  Paul  was  no  disciple  of  that 
metaphysical  theology,  which  makes  such 
untaugnt  distinctions,  as  to  separate  our  love 
of  God  from  any  regard  to  our  own  beati- 
tude ;  though  he  might  have  been  consider 
ed  a  selfish  man,  by  cither  of  the  classes  to 
whom  allusion  has  been  made,  yet  true  dis- 
interestedness was  eminently  his  character- 
istic. Another  instance  of  a  human  being 
so  entirely  devoid  of  selfishness,  one  who 
sever  took  his  own  ease,  or  advantage,  or 
safety,  or  credit,  into  the  account,  cannot  be 
found.  If  he  considered  his  own  sufferings, 
he  considered  them  for  the  sake  of  his 
friends.  '  Whether  we  be  afflicted,  it  is  for 
yonr  consolation  and  salvation.^  The  only 
.loy  be  seemed  to  derive,  when  he  was '  pres- 
ged  out  of  measure,  above  strength,'  was. 


flock  by  the  milk  of  his  flock  ;  the  agricol- 
turist  by  the  profits  of  his  plough. 

He  strengthens  his  argument  by  an  aDap 
sion  to  a  humane  practice  in  the  old  law,  by 
which  even  the  ox  was  allowed  to  participate 
in  that  t  Plenty  which  his  labour  assisted  to 
procure  *,  then,  by  a  sudden  generons  ioter- 
iection. — '  Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen?' 
he  intimates  that  this  provision  of  mercy  for 
the  beast,  was  emblematical  of  this  jnstiGe» 
—for  it  scarcely  amounted  to  mercy,— which 
ought  to  secure  to  every  minister  a  foir  re- 
muneration for  the  sacrifice  he  has  made  of 
ease  and  profit,  by  addicting  himself  to  tfao  , 
service  of  the  altar. 

After,  however,  having  declared  that  ho 
renounced  all  reward  for  himself,  foarlif 
that  this  asrarance  might  ho  ctmstrued  ietl* 
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IB  uaimtatioD  of  bit  wkh  tD  receiTc  the  emol- 
n«w>.  which  he  pretended  to  refuie,  with  a 
BoUb  dilidaio  of  so  mean  ao  expedient,  be 
pnrteili  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  die 
of  want*  rather  than,  bjr  receiving^  pecuniary 
«Me,  to  rob  himself  of  his  honest 
to  the  consoiousiieas  of  disinterested 


Saint  Panl't  conduct  in  these  instances  af- 
Aids  MKnethin^f  of  the  same  fine  climax  in 
aetioD,  with  that  which  Jesus  expressed  in 
wwrda,  when  he  sent  to  the  Baptist  (he  proofs 
ef  hie  divinit j.    After  enumerating^  his  mira 
clee  of  kwe,  he  closes  with  declariDg-,  as  the 
higtat  poHible  instance  of  that  love,  that 
ihe  Chmpti  wasprtached— but  to  what  class  ? 
to  the  poor !     From  the  words  of  Christ,  turn 
to  the  life  of  Paul.     The  persecution  of  his 
enemies,  the  iatig^ie  of  his  travels,  the  false- 
hood of  hit  brethren,  the  labour  of  iostructing^ 
to  many  nationt,  of  converting  so  man?  cit- 
ioii  ef  founding*  to  many  churches, — what  is 
hn  rdaxation  from  such  labours,  what  his  re- 
tadnneot  from  such  perils,  what  his  descent 
from  tttdi  height!  .^—Working  with  his  own 
kvdt  far  hit  daily  bread,  and  for  the  relief  of 
fbt  poor.    The  profane  critic  may  call  this 
Iht  art  of  tinking^,  the  Christian  will  deem  it 
the  Bohtett  point  of  elevation.     Might  not 
tht  apoMle  well  say,  <  Be  ye  followers  of  me, 
ts  I  am  of  Christ?' 

How  h«  the  world  stood  in  Just  admiration 
tf  the  fsnerout  conduct  or  Cincinnatus  ! 
TigfA  with  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  satiated 
^nik  tho  riofiea  of  conquest,  be  very  ration- 
afly,  and  Jet  he  refused  all  reward)  it  must  be 
tvaed  vary  disinterestedly,  withdrew  to  his 
00BBtiT*hottte,  from  which  he  had  been  re- 
hcltaUy  torn.    He  withdrew  to  enjoy,  in 
At  hotoai  of  hit  family,  the  advantages  of  ag- 
rieritare  and  the  pleasures  of  retirement. 
Tt  tadi  a  retreat  would  Paul  have  flown 
Vttb  delight,  had  he  not  known  that,  for  him 
it  wai  not  a  duty.    He.  unlike  the  Dictator, 
hid  ao  tntenrals  of  unmolested  claim  ;  it  was 
Mia  thac^uietof  repose,  but  in  the  very 
liirtafpenls  and  of  piersecutions,  that  he  la- 
land  Mr  hit  own  tnpport : 
It  qannot  be  denied,  that  hit  whole  cM)nsis- 
fnmitbed  this  sure  criterion  of 
minister,— that  he  enjoined  no  self- 
,  preached  no  mortification,  rocommen- 
Mao  eaertioo  to  others,  of  which  be  gave 
thining  example.    While  fte 
ont  to  hit  attociatet  the  duty  of '  ap- 
^  thamtelvet  minittersof  Godin  afflic- 
in  necossitiet,  in  distresses,'  he  was  not 
bed  of  ro»e§  ;  he  was  not 
light  of  torrowi,  of  which  he  was  not 
partaking ;  he  did  not  deal  out  or- 
palient  endurance  of  sufferiogt, 
of  which  be  had  not  tasted. 
)1t  shared  in  the  stripes  and  im- 
which  it  was  possible  some  of  his 
might  be  speedily  called  to  endure. 
jlt  Ika  tame  time,  he  furnishes  them  with 
drawn  from  his  own  invariable  pru- 
whan  he  exhorted  them  togite  no  of- 
nis  was  not  altogether  to  avoid  per- 
ditcrodit,  though  Uiat  should  be  care- 


the  character  of  religion  ittelf  from  the  oblo- 

3uy  she  would  sustain  from  the  faults  of  her 
isciples.  His  great  object  why  the  ministry 
thomd  not  he  biamedf  was  because  he  knew 
how  ineffectual  all  teaching  would  be  render- 
ed, if  the  teacher  committ^  the  faults  be  re- 
prehended, or  even  exercised  a  religious  vo- 
cation in  an  imprudent  manner. 

in  another  place,  after  recapitulating  some 
of  the  hardships  which  himself  and  bis  com- 
panions were  suflering,  up  to  the  very  mo* 
mcnt  when  he  was  describing  them, — their 
hunger  and  thirst,  their  nak^ness  and  buf- 
feting, deprived  of  domestic  comforts,  desti- 
tute of  a  settled  home ;  having  shown  what 
was  their  treatment,  he  proceeds  to  show 
what  was  tlieir  temper  under  it : — Being  re- 
vilcdj  tee  blest ;  being  persecuted^  we  sidff'er 
it ;  being  defamed  we  entreaL  This  is  indeed 
practical  Christianity  ! 

After  enumerating  the  trials  to  which  they 
may  be  exposed,  besets  over  against  them  a 
catalogue  of  the  qualities  by  which  they  should 
be  distinguished, -pureneM,  knowledge,  kind" 
nest ;  thus  encouraging  tliem  to  patience  by 
the  integrity  of  their  motives ;  and  to  the 
adornment  of  their  calling,  by  tlte  skilfulnest 
and  affection  with  which  they  exercised  it. 
He  tempers  their  sorrows  and  difficulties,  by 
interspersing  with  the  recital  those  Divine 
consolations,  from  which  alone  genuine  cheer- 
fulness can  be  derived. 

In  this  enumeration  he  had  not  to  rack  his 
invention  for  precedents  ;  he  had  only  to 
make  a  transcript  of  the  state  of  his  own 
mind,  and  the  tenor  of  his  own  practice,  to 
l^ivc  them  a  complete  delineation  of  the  min- 
isterial character.  While  he  encourages 
them  to  perseverance  by  the  success  which 
might  attend  their  labours,  he  prepares  them 
also  to  expect  reproach  ;  mingling  good  and 
evil  report  as  tlie  probable  lot  of  every  devo- 
ted servant  of  Christ. 

When  he  was  setting  out  from  Ephesus  for 
Jerusalem,  *  bound  in  the  spirit,  not  knowing 
the  things  that  should  befal  him,'  the  indef^ 
nite  yet  certain  anticipation  of  calamity 
which  he  expressed,  mi^ht  have  been  inter- 
preted into  the  pusillanimous  forebodings  of 
nis  own  apprehensive  mind :  be  guardt 
against  this  suspicion  by  informing  us,  it  wat 
bv  the  unerring  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  was  assured,  ^  that  bonds  and  afflic* 
tions  awaited  him  in  every  city  ;'  so  that  he 
knew  infallibly,  wherever  he  went,  it  was 
only  a  change  of  place,  not  of  peril.  Tet 
was  this  conviction  so  far  from  arresting  his 
purpose,  so  far  from  inclining  him  to  hesi- 
tate, or  not  Id  persist  in  the  path  of  duty  be- 
cause it  was  the  path  of  danger,  that  his 
mighty  faith  converted  duty  into  choice,  ele- 
vated duty  into  joy.  Hear  his  triumphant 
proclamation :  *  But  none  of  these  things 
move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear,  so 
that  I  may  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the 
ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the  Liord 
Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  tlie  grace  of 
God.' 
It  is  not  the  nature  of  Christianity  to  coo- 
driveller;  if  it 
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vert  a  man  of  sense  into  a 
irto  much  as  to  preserve  '  make  him  eelf-abased  iu  the  sight  of  Gods 
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and  in  Lis  own  eyes,  it  docs  not  oblige  him 
to  a  renunciation  of  bis  just  claims  m  civil 
society,  nor  to  a  base  abjection  in  the  sig'ht 
of  men.  He  is  not  desirous  of  honours  which 
do  not  be1un<^  to  him,  but  he  does  not  despise 
those  to  which  he  has  a  lawful  claim.  The 
character  of  Paul,  like  the  religion  he  taught, 
is  manly,  rational,  ingenuous. 

Thib  combmation  of  dignity  with  humility, 
lie  uniformly  presents  to  us.  He  always 
humbles,  but  never  disparages  himself.  He, 
who  on  one  occasion  was  ^  the  least  of  all 
saints,'  was,  on  another,  *■  not  a  whit  behind 
tlie  cliicfcst  of  them.'  He,  that  was  *  not  wor 
thy  to  be  called  an  apostle,'  would  yet  mag- 
iiiify  his  apostlcsliip.  He  who  would  pa- 
tiently endure  injury  and  reproach,  yet  re- 
fused to  be  scourged  contrary  to  law.  He, 
who  was  illegally  imprisoned  at  Phillippi, 
nccepted  not  the  deliverance  till  tlie  magis- 
trates themselves  came  in  person  to  release 
him, — a  resolution  not  only  due  to  his  own 
innocence,  but  probably  intended  also  to 
render  the  magistrates  afraid  of  proceeding 
unjustly  against  gther  Christians.  He,  who 
could  submit  to  live  by  the  labour  of  his  own 
hands,  and  to  receive  charity  in  his  sickness, 
would  vindicate  his  civil  title  to  respect,  and 
not  only  urge  his  right  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship, but  press  his  peculiar  ground  of  supe- 
riority over  the  officer  who  would  have  con- 
trndod  with  him,  by  declaring  that  his  own 
freedom  was  not  a  purchase,  but  an  inherit- 
ance. Tie,  who  determined  to  know  nothing 
but  *  Josus  Christ,  and  him  crucified,'  could 
assert,  when  it  became  proper,  his  liberal  edu- 
cation under  a  master  in  Israel.  He,  who 
was  now  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  avow- 
ed that  he  had  been  bred  at  the  feet  of  Ga- 
inaliol  He,  who  was  beating  down  the  pride 
of*  gifts'  in  the  '.issuming  Corinthians,  scru- 
pled not  to  declare  his  own  superiority  in  this 
very  article,  yet  with  an  exclusive  ascription 
of  the  gift  to  the  Giver.—*  I  thank  my  God, 
that  I  speak  with  more  tongues  than  you 
all.'* 

To  those  who  understand  what  Bishop 
Ilorseley  calls  *  the  paradoxes  of  Christiani- 
t\\'  it  will  be  perfectly  intelligible,  that  one, 
who  was  so  feelingly  alive  to  the  perception 
of  sin,  as  to  deplore  that  *  when  he  would  do 
good,  evil  was  present  with  him.*  could  also, 
in  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  boldly  appeal  to 
the  Thcssalonians  for  the  purity  of  his  own 
conduct,  and  that  of  his  companions — *  you 
know  how  holily,  and  justly,  and  unblamea- 
bly  we  have  lived  among  you.' 

He  was  aware  that  contentions  about 
practices  and  opinions  compamtively  insig- 
nificant, were  generally  the  most  vehement- 
ly and  uncharitably  carried  on  by  men  who 
are  the  most  cold  and  indifferent  in  the  de- 
fence of  truths  of  the  most  awful  moment. 
Inflexible  himself  in  every  thing  which  wasj 
of  vital  importance,  yet  accommodating  in 
trivial  matters,  about  which  men  of  narrow 
views  pertinaciously  contend,  he  shaped  the 
cour!$e  of  his  usefumess  to  the  winding  cur- 
»'.»nt  '-•f  life,  and  the  flexure  of  circumstances; 


and  was  ever  on  the  watcb  to  see  faovr,  by 
giving  way  in  thingB  indiflerent,  he  might 
gain  men  to  the  g^reat  cause  which  he  lived 
only  to  promote. 

^eTer  was  any  sentiment  more  eomplete- 
ly  perverted,  than  that  which  is  so  express- 
ive of  the  condescension  that  distinguishes 
liis  character,— /  am  all  lhing$  to  tul  mm. 
The  Latitudinarian  in  principle  or  in  morals, 
who  would  not  consider  Paul's  authority  as 
paramount  on  any  other  occasion,  eagerly 
pleads  this  text  to  justify  his  own  accommo- 
dation to  every  thin^  that  is  tempting  in  in- 
terest, or  seductive  m  appetite.  This  senti- 
ment, which  proceeded  from  a  candour  the 
I  most  amiable,  was,  in  the  apostle,  always 
governed  by  an  integrity  the  most  unbend- 


ing. 


To  what  nnrpose  did  he  make  use  of  this 
maxim  ?  <  That  he  might  by  all  means  save 
some.'  Let  those  who  justify  its  adoption 
by  the  sanction  of  Paul,  employ  it  to  the 
same  end  to  which  he  employed  it.  But  is  it 
not  freouently  carried  to  a  conceding  length, 
to  which  he  would  never  have  carried  it,  to 
answer  any  purpose ;  and  is  not  the  end  it- 
self often  such  as  he  would  not  have  sougbtt 
even  by  the  best  means  ?  To  the  perrersion 
of  this  sentiment  the  fashionable  aoctrine  of 
expediency  may  be  imputed, — a  doctrine  not 
more  corrupt  in  its  principles,  and  dangerous 
in  its  results,  than  opposite  to  the  whode  bent 
and  current  of  the  apostles'  views,  as  de^ 
veloped  in  his  writing  and  in  his  practice. 

Tiiat  hollow  maxim,  of  doing  evU  that 
(^o*)d  may  comej  had  indeed  been  adopted  by 
some  of  the  wisest  Pagan  legislators.  Not 
only  the  prudent  Nnma  pretraded  to  Divine 
communication**  with  his  inspiring  goddess, 
in  order  that  his  laws  might  be  received  witli 
more  reverence ;  even  the  open-hearted 
conc^ueror  of  Carthage  used  to  enter  the 
Capitol  alone,  under  pretence  of  consulting 
the  gods,  that  whatever  enterprises  he  wish- 
ed to  recommend  to  the  people,  they  might 
believe  them  to  be  directed  and  approvedby 
their  deities. — But  nothing  impedes  the 
march  of  truth  more  than  the  offered  assist- 
ance of  falsehood  Nothing  b  more  injuri- 
ous to  a  good  cause  than  the  attempt  to  nelp 
it  forward  with  fictitious  or  even  doabtful 
additions.  Some  of  the  best  cases,  ■  casei 
corroborated  by  a  thousand  indubitable  Acts, 
--^lave  been  injured  for  a  time,  by  the  de^ 
tection  of  petty  instances  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, or  mistake,  or  aggravation  in  ill-judg- 
ing advocates. 

After  the  example  of  the  illustrious  Ro- 
mans above  recited,  bnt  with  far  less  excuse, 
even  some  weak  Christians,  in  the  aecond 
century,  fancying  that  deceit  miffbt  succeed 
where  truth  had  failed,  attemptea  by  foivery 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Scripture.  Spu- 
rious Sylbilline  verses,  under  the  reign  of  one 
of  the  Antonines,  were  imposed  by  fraud 
upon  folly,  as  prophecies  of  uhrist,  pretend- 
ing to  be'  as  old  as  the  Deluge.  The  attempt ' 
to  mend  perfection  never  answers. 

To  these  political  impostures  what  a  ooa* 
trast  does  Saint  Paul  exhibit  at  once  in  hb 
wrifing*!  and  h»«s  lifw  ?— In  !<js  writings  hede- 
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clmi»  in  ona  abort  teDteoce,  of  all  snch 
■riiici|iles,  *  tbeir  condemiuition  is  just*  In 
lit  life  he  tuffertd  evil  to  extremity,  that 
nod  might  be  produced ;  but  never,  under 
tbe  most  alluriug  pretence,  did  evil,  or  con- 
aired  at  it.  He  drew  in  no  convert,  by  dis- 
fbyi^  only  tbe  pleasant  side  of  Cbristiani- 
^.  To  bring  forward  the  doctrine  of  the 
eroM  vras  his  first  object ;  though,  since  his 
tine,  to  keep  them  out  of  sight  has  some- 
rtnifi  been  tnought  a  more  prudent  measure. 
BiU  the  political  wisdom  of  the  Jesuitical 
■uanoBanes  failed  as  completely  as  the  sim- 
ple integrity  of  tbe  apostle  succeeded. 

Hn  aiguments,  it  is  true,  were  powerful, 
his  motives  attractive ;  but  he  never  shrunk 
from  tbe  avowal,  that  they  were  drawn  whol- 
ly Iran  things  unseen,  future,  eternal.  '  To 
TOO  wbo  are  troubled,  rest  with  us,  when  the 
Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven, 
with  his  holy  angels.'  '  If  we  suffer  with 
Christ,  we  shall  be  also  glorified  together. '»- 
*  The  sufferings  of  the  present  world  are  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  |^lory  that 
riaU  be  revealed.'  And  in  this  view  he  is 
■et  afraid  to  speak  of  suffering,  as  a  favour 
connected  witn  faith.  It  is  ^ven  unto  them, 
ID  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe, 
bat  also  to  tufftr  for  his  sake 

How  powerful  must  have  been  the  convic- 
tioiis  of  his  fiiith,  and  the  integrity  of  his 
heart,  which  could  not  only  conauer  prejudi- 
ces the  OMst  inveterate,  but  could  lead  him 
to  renounce  eveir  prospect  of  riches  and 
power,  &me  and  distmction,— -objects  which 
were  likely  fo  have  taken  deep  hold  on  a 
tttiper  so  fervent,  a  genius  so  active !  He 
knew  that  the  cause  be  was  embracing, 
mid  defeat  all  such  expectations.  He  pos- 
■bly  m^t  have  advanced  his  fortune,  cer- 
tainly hu  reputation,  under  his  Jewish  mas- 
tart,  had  he  pursued  those  practices  in  which 
ke  was  so  hotly  engaged,  wh«n  he  was  lo  tx- 
mtdU^ty  madoffamitt  the  Church  of  God, 

What  was  the  use  which,  in  his  new  char- 
idBr,  he  made  of  his  natural  advantages  f 
kwas  the  same  which  he  made  of  his  stipcr- 
Mtnral  graces.  Did  the  one  induce  intel- 
iKlaal  pride  P  Did  the  other  inspire  spirit- 
id  self-sufficiency  ?  Was  it  his  aim  to  ex- 
dl tbe  accomplished  preacher?  Was  it  not 
Hi  only  endeavour  to  magnify  the  crucified 
Smoar?  He  !}Oii2>ht  no  civil  power,  cuurt- 
el  no  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  He  confer 
nd  honour  on  Episcopacy  by  ordaining  bish- 
ip^  bat  took  no  rank  himself.  He  intcr- 
■eddled  with  no  party.  All  his  interference 
with  governments  was  to  teach  the  people  to 
•btrtbem. 

m  had  nothing  to  bias  him  at  the  time  of 
hiseonrersion,  any  more  than  afterwards. — 
Ht   embraced   Christianity    when    at    the 
lejght  of  its  discredit :  in  defending  it,  he  < 
VM  neither  influenced  by  the  obstinacy  of  j 
Mpoiting  a  preconceived  opinion,  nor  the  I 
wirate  motive  of  personal  attachment.     As  | 
ie  had  not  been  a  follower  nor  an  acquaint-  i 
Moe  of  Jesus,  he  had  never  been  buoyed  up  ' 
wiCb  the  hope  of  a  place  in  his  expected  tem-  • 
ponl  kingnom.    Had  this  been  the  case.  I 


mere  pride  and  pertinacity  in  so  strong  a 
character  might  have  led  him  to  adhere  to 
tbe  falling  cause,  lest  by  deserting  it  he 
might  be  accused  of  disappointment  in  his 
hopes,  or  pusillanimity  in  his  temper.  Was 
it  probable  then,  that  on  anv  lower  principle 
he  would  encounter  every  nazard,  sacrifice 
every  hope,  aimihilate  every  jiossibility  of 
preferment,  for  the  cause  of  a  man,  after  his 
Ignominious  death,  whom  he  had  so  fiercely 
opposed,  when  the  danger  was  less  alarming, 
and  the  hope  less  uncertain. 

His  strong  faith  was  fortified  by  those  tri- 
als which  would  have  sul>dued  a  weak  one. 
His  zeal  increased  with  the  darkness  of  his 
earthly  prospects.  What  were  his  induce- 
ments ?  The  glory  of  God.  What  was  his 
reward  ?  Bonds  and  imprisonment  When 
arrived  at  any  fresh  scene  of  peril,  did  ho 
smooth  his  language  to  secure  his  safety  ?— 
Did  he  soften  an  unpalatable  truth  to  attract 
upon  false  grounds  ?  Did  he  practise  any 
artifice  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  his  prose- 
lytes .'  Did  he  take  advantage  of  ignorance 
and  idolatry,  when  acclamations  met  him .' 
Did  he  court  popularity  when  he  refused  di- 
vine honours  ?  Did  he  not  prefer  his  Mas- 
ter's crown  of  thorns  to  the  garlands  with 
which  the  priests  of  Jupiter  would  have 
crowned  him  f  Is  it  not  observable,  that 
this  offer  of  deification  disturheil  the  nereni- 
ty  of  his  spirit  more  than  all  his  injuries  had 
done  ? 

Two  remarks  arise  out  of  this  circum- 
stance. How  little  is  popular  acclamation 
any  proof  of  the  comparative  excellence  of 
the  objects  of  acclaim ;  and  how  little  is 
genuine  grandeur  of  soul  elated  by  it !  Je- 
sus, after  all  his  miraculous  deeds,  as  full  of 
mercy  as  of  power,— deeds  repeatedly  per- 
formed in  his  own  country,  and  before  tlio 
same  spectators — never  had  divine  honours 
paid  him.  While,  for  a  single  cure,  Paul 
and  his  companions  were  instantly  deified, 
though  they  rejected  the  homagfc  with  a  holy 
indignation.  Nothing  could  more  fully 
prove  their  deep  humility  than  that  they 
bore  the  abuse  and  ill -treatment  of  the 
people  with  meekness  ;  but  when  they  would 
have  worshipped  them,  *  they  rent  their 
clothes.' 

In  fine,  no  principle  short  of  the  faith  de- 
scribed by  our  apostle  in  the  eleventh  of  He- 
brews, could  have  enabled  him  to  sustain 
with  such  heroic  firmness,  the  diversified  suf- 
ferings alluded  to  in  the  twelfth  of  the  se- 
cond of  Corinthians.  Nothing  short  of  that 
Divine  support  could  have  produced  a  disin- 
terestedness so  pure,  a  devotedness  so  sub- 
lime. 

The  afflictions  of  the  saints  serve  to  prove 
the  disting^islied  character  of  God's  favour. 
The  grace  so  eminently  afforded  to  this  apos- 
tle neither  exempted  him  from  sorrow,  nor 
suffering,  nor  danp^rs.  nor  calumny,  nor 
poverty,  nor  a  violent  death.  "That  its  re- 
sults were  in  the  opposite  direction  shows  at 
once  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  Divine  fa- 
vour, and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  received 
and  acted  upon  by  sincere  Christians. 
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CUAP.  VII.  light  and  kno«rled|;e  wlucL  reoderad  th«ir 

^  .      _     ^  ,        ...         -  ,    imiDonlities  far  more  inexoonble.    To  the 

SauU  PauTs  prudence  m  hu  conduct  lawardt  catalo^e  of  the  vices  which  he  had  repre- 

ihe  Jewe.  heoded  in  the  others,  he  adds  that  of  iMf. 

The  jiid^ent  of  Saint  Paul  is  rdnarka-  •efficiency,  arrogance,  and  harsh  jadgment, 
Wy  manifest  in  the  juxta- position  of  things,  f ''>?|!  ™™«d  .•<>  distmguished  a  feature  in 
la  opening  his  Epistle  to  his  converts  at  ll»e  Pharisaic  chaiycter.  Paul  m  this  point 
Rome,  among  whom  were  many  Jews  for  »hcws  the  equity  of  distributive  justice.  The 
whose  benefit  he  wrote,  he  paints  the  moral  Jews  had  sinned,  not  only  against  the  lair 
character  of  the  Pagan  capital  in  the  dark-  they  knew,  but  the  law  they  venerated.— 
est  colours.  The  fidelity  of  his  gloomy  pic-  J^^I  ^^^  »«>.  ♦*»«  ^^^  "ct  with  |rnititiide 
f  ure  is  corroborated  by  an  almost  contempo-  «'»:  V*?®  distinction,  but  with  secoritv  in  the 
rary  historian,*  who,  though  a  Pagan  and  a  pnvilege ;  and  they  were  ruined,  be  rag- 
countryman,  paints  it  in  sSu  blacker  shades,  ffe»t%  by  a  vain  confidence  in  those  extenial 
and  witliout  the  decorum  observed  by  Saint  ad'^antages  which  would  have  been  their 
Paul.  griorv,  had  not  privileges  been  converted  into 

The  representation  here  made  of  Roman  f  substitute  for  piety.  What  apology  ■hould 
vice,  would  bo  in  itself  suflicicntly  pleasing  "®  "^^  ""*''  ">»'  t*»c  "«"  of  **>«  chosen  natioo, 
to  the  Jews ;  and  it  would  be  more  so,  when  ,  ™  peculiar  people,  the  possessors  and  the 
we  observe,  what  is  most  worthy  of  observa- }  poa-sters  of  the  law,  distinguished,  not  only 
lion,  the  nature  of  the  charges  brought  I  ^7  baving  received,  but  by  being  the  here- 
against  the  Romans.  As  if  the  wisdomof'J'tan'»  exclusive  proprietors  of  the  Divine 
Grodhad  been  desirous  of  vindicating  itself"  ""^^^'es?  Thus,  while  he  convicU  bis  own 
by  the  lips  of  Paul  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  i  "Jtion,  he  gives  an  awful  lesson  to  potteritj 
countrymen  the  Jews,  the  vices  charged  up- 1  ?^^^^  vanity  of  forms  and  profession,  that  it 
on  the  Romans  arc  exactly  those  which  stand  "*  °°t  possessing  nor  dispersing  the  BiMe 
in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  some  one  in- ;  ^?*t  will  carry  men  to  heaven,  but  ooly  mi 
junction  of  the  Decalogue.  Now,  though  ^"®3^  individually  believe  its  doctrines,  tab- 
ilie  heathen  writers  were  unacquainted  witli '  "^'^  ^^  >*'  authority,  and  conform  to  its  pre- 
this  code,  yet  the  spontaneous  breach  of  its  j  ^®P^-  '^^^  apostle  reminds  them,  that  it  is 
statutes  proved  most  clearly  these  btatutes  to  ^^  ^*»e  knowlcfige  of  God's  will,  which  they 
have  been  suggested  by  the  most  correct '  POMe»»ed ;  nor  the  approbation  of  » thinn 
foreknowledge  of  the  evil  propensities  of  our :  ^^^^  ^^  excellent,'  which  they  manifiHted ; 
common  nature.  The  universal  violation  of !  °<"'  "^e**"  confident  ambition  of  teaching  oCh- 
the  law,  even  bv  those  who  knew  it  not,  ^" ^  "o"*  ^^^eir  skill  to  guide  the  blind;  aor 
manifested  the  omniscience  of  the  Lawgiver. ; }"®  "*""  c^  knowledge  ;  nor  the  letter  of  the 

And,  let  it  be  further  remarked  in  this  ^'^^  ^**'ch  could  avail  without  perMiiial  ho- 
connection,  that  no  exceptions  could  be  la-   "oe«is. 


ken  against  the  justice  of  God,  for  animad 
verting  on  the  breach  of  a  law,   which  was 
not  known  :  inasmuch  ns,  so  faithful  was  the 


After  this  severe  reproof,  for  doing  them- 
selves the  wrong  things  they  censared,  and 
for  not  doing  the  right  things  they  taii||pbt,  be 


law  of  Mount  Sinai  to  the  law  of  conscience, !  '"^'^enly  turns  upon  them  with  a  rapid  sac- 
the  revealed  to  the  natural  code  of  morals,  cessionofinternigatories  respecting  their  own 
that  the  Romans  in  offending  one  had  offend-  '•  Practice  ;  personally  applying  each  dirtinct 


ed  both ;  in  breaking  unwittingly  the  Deca- 


subjcct  of  their  iustruction  of  otiiers  to  each 


logue,  thev  had  knowingly  rebelled  against  ^"tinct  failure  of  their  own  in  thaw  very 
the  law  of  conscience  ;*  they  had  sinned  I  P^*"**  c^  conduct  which  they  insisted  on; 
against  the  light  of  nature ;  they  had  stified  j  Provmg  upon  them,  that  through  thisglarin|r 
the  suggestions  of  their  belter  judgment ;  I  »'J5^"'*'«^ency,  *  the  name  of  God  was  blaa- 
they  had  consciously  abused  natural  mer-  [  pnemed  among  unbelievers  ' 
cies;  they  had  confounded  the  distinctions  of  i  Thus  he  demonstrates  that  the  Jew  tad 
good  and  evil,  of  which  lliev  were  not  insen- !  Gentile  stand  on  the  same  level  with  rsgrnrd 
sible.  'Their  conscience  bore  them  wit  '  to  their  definitive  sentence,  each  beiog  to  be 
nesw'  that  they  violated  many  obvious  duties,  judged  according  to  their  respective  Imw. 
so  that  '  even  these  were  without  excuse.'       ^ay,  the  conscientious  Pagan  will  fiod  more 

The  nnconvcrti'd  Jews  would,  doubtless, '  favour  than  the  immoral  Jew.  Profinsion 
then  feel  no  small  pleasure  in  contemplating '  ^ill  ^^^^  justify,  but  aggravate  offence  Men, 
this  hideous  portrait  of  human  crimes  as  ■  indeed,  may  see  our  exactness  in  fimna  end 
without  excuse,  and  would  naturally  he '  obser^'ances,  and  will  justly  commend  whet 
tempted,  with  their  usuhI  self-complarencv. '  >"  i"  itself  commendable :  but  as  ther  cannot 
to  turn  it  to  (heir  own  advantage,  and  boast-  discern  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  theheeit, 
fully  to  thank  God  that  thev  were  not  like  ^^ey  may  admire  as  piety  what  is  at  wont 
other  men,  or  even  like  these  Romans.  '  hypocrisy,  and  at  bwt  but  form.     Whilat  of 

To  check  this  unbecoming  exultation,  the  I  ^^e  sincere  Jew  he  declares,  as  we  may  elfo 
apostle,  with  admirable  dexterity,  in  the  very  j  "f  the  sincere  Christian,  he  is  a  Jew  who  ii 
next  chapterf  begins  to  pull  down  their  high  ;  *>"«  inwardly^  not  in  the  letter,  hut  m  ikit 
conceits,    lie  presents  them  with  a  frighttul  heart  and  the  jptnl,  iohote  praiee  it  not  ^ 


picture  of  themselves,  drawn  from  the  life, 
and  aggravated  by  a  display  of  that  superior 

*  Suctoniuv.         f  Ronanff,  rh.  ij. 


men,  htU  afOoi. 

By  the  august  simplicitjr  and  incontrofert* 
ible  reasoning  of  this  Epistle  to  Rone,  an 
bv  that  superoitural  power  which  acoom 
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fmM  U9  be  braorht  down- the  arroipiicoi 
if  bMBaii  mbUit^  mm  its  lofucst  bcig'lits, 
■■Muiwl  the  prm  of  philosophy  in  its  Btrong 
and  Bupenedea  the  theolo^,  without 
at  die  spleodoar,  of  the  most  amiable 
qaent  of  all  the  Romans  in  his  admir- 
ed work  OD  the  *  Nuture  of  the  Grods.'  By 
eee  •hort  address  to  that  city,  written  in  the 
ieeiiieitration  of  the  Sprit  and  of  Power,  he 
'dMtroyed  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and 
kre^flil  to  nothing  the  understanding^  of  the 

KmNriDr  that  pride  was  the  dominant  dis- 
HMoeofr 


bis  own  countrymen,  he  loses  no 
of  attacking  this  master  sin,  and 
fireqeeetly  intimates  how  ill  it  became  such 
an  insigiuficant  and  perrerse  people  to  ar 
rogale  to  themselves  a  superiority,  for  wliich, 
thoogh  their  advantages  fumisli  them  with 
wmoMj  their  practice  fumislics  them  with  no 
^hadoir  of  pretence. 

In  speaking  on  this  subject.  Saint  Panl 
■Md  none  of  the  cant,  but  displayed  all  the 
fcfadnesB  of  liberality  Speaking  of  the  Jews, 
'1m  bean  them  record  that  they  had  a  zeal 
fcrGod/  bat  instantly  his  veracity  obligeri 
km  la  qualify  his  candour,  by  lamenting  that 
tWr  seal  was  not  regelated  by  knowledge 
Thair  penrerseness  rather  increased  his  ae- 
ira  of  serving  them,  than  drove  him  into  a 
hopeless  indiiTcrence ;  their  provocations 
gneved,  bat  neither  silenced  nor  exaspera- 
tad  bin. 

It  wtatbe  high  destiny  of  this  distinguish- 
ed apoade,  that  he  was  to  be  the  honoured 
iMtroment  of  enlargfing,  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tpnt,  the  hitherto  contracted  pale  of  Chris- 

a.    The  law  of  Moses  had  been  corn- 
to  one  single  people,  and  it  was  one 
af  tbe  conditions  of  that  law,  that  they  to 
vbom  it  was  given  were  interdicted  from'anv 
Aee  interconrse  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
A  krgor  heart  and  a  higher  mind  than  thone 
•f  Ful  coald  not  have  been  found  for  the 
.  MV  and  expanded   service.    Christianity, 
^■OTgb  him,  opened  wider  her  liberal  arms, 
Iptke  tbrongh  the  narrow  barrier,  and  car- 
iM  ber  anconditional  offers  of  boundless 
ition  to  every  captive  of  sin  and  ig- 
tlironghout  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 


Bat  thoagh  PanlN  original  destination 
that  he  should  be  the  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
lihs :  though  his  labours  were  to  be  more 
Mpeeially  consecrated  to  that  iMOumerablc 
BtM  to  wlmm  the  narrow  minded  Jews 
fiedg«ed  tbe  very  chance  of  access  to  heav- 
jfet  where  ever  became  he  showed  this 
of  regard,  that  he  opened  his  first  pub- 
kistnictions  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  re- 
fmg  the  hearers  in  his  discourses  to  their 
eVB  prophets,  as  he  did  his  Pagan  auditors 
te  Iheir  own  authors. 

^it  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  God 
rindd  be  first  spoken  to  tlie  Jews,  they  bc- 
iq|[  the  depositaries  of  the  antecorlent  reve- 
"^  "  made  by  the  Almighty  ;  which  reve- 
being  preparatory  to  the  introduction 
Gospel,  and  abounding  with  prophetic 
ktkms  of  the  Messiah,  if  the  Jews 
ibeeM  accept  the  neir  revelation  as  the  com- 


pletion of  the  old,  it  would  largehr  oontri- 
bute  to  convince  the  heatlien  that  Christiaa- 
ity  was  in  truth  a  Divine  institution. 

The  annals  of  the  Jews,  insulated  as  they 
had  been  as  a  people,  had  become,  by  Ilirine 
appointment,  connected  with  the  history  of 
other  nations.  Their  captivity  had  broagbt 
them  into  contact  with  Persia  and  Babylon. 
As  tliey  always  continued  a  commercial  peo- 
ple, they  liad,  after  their  dispersion,  by  tbeir 
extensive  trai&c,  carried  their  religion  with 
theircommerce  into  various  countries.  Thus 
their  proverbial  love  of  gain  had  been  over- 
ruled to  a  providential  purpose,  that  of  car- 
rying the  knowledge  of  tne  one  true  God 
among  the  Gentiles.  This  again,  by  that  se- 
cret working  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  served  as 
a  prelude  to  the  appearance  of  Christianity 
in  these  countries,  and  would  probably  les- 
sen their  indisposition  to  receive  it.  By  the 
same  providential  ordination  of  that  Power 
who  educes  good  from  evil,  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  in  banishing  the  Christians  from 
Rome,  caused  the  faith  to  be  more  extensive- 
ly spread  by  these  exiles,  who  were  dispers- 
ed through  diflferent  countries :— ana,  to 
mention  another  instance  by  the  disag^ree- 
ment  between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  though 
the  comfort  of  Christian  society  was  mutu- 
ally lost,  yet  their  separation  caused  the  Gos- 
pel to  be  preached  at  the  same  time  in  two 
places  instead  of  one.  But  though  the  sins 
of  the  worst  men,  and  the  infirmities  of  the 
best,  are  made  subservient  to  God's  gracious 
purposes,  they  justify  neither  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Saint,  nor  the  crime  of  the  Em- 
peror. 

Saint  Paul,  in  directing  his  instructions, 
first  to  the  Jewish  sojourners  in  the  heathen 
cities,  bequeathed  an  important  lesson  to  all 
reformers, — that  the  most  extensive  plans  of 
doing  good  to  stang^rs  should  be  accompa- 
nied with  the  most  unabated  zeal  at  home  ; 
and  that  natural  connexions  have  the  prior, 
though  not  the  exclusive,  claim  to  their  ser- 
vices. 

If  in  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel- 
message,  the  apostle  showed  a  regard  to  the 
ris:h(8  of  the  Jewish  nation,  in  his  subsequent 
conduct  on  every  possible  occasion,  he  con- 
sults even  their  prejudicet.  At  all  times  he 
showed  as  murh  respect  for  their  religion  as 
was  consistent  with  that  which  he  now  pro- 
fosscfl :  always  stuHiously  endeavouring  to 
obviate  objection,  and  to  cut  off  every  plau- 
sible ground  of  rnmplaint.  Thus,  in  treating 
with  deference  the  Jewish  laws  and  usages, 
though  virtually  abrogated,  he  loudly  in- 
structs us  that  temperance  is  not  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  bv  zeal ;  that  it  may  be  prudent 
for  a  time,  to  let  some  inferior  errors  alone, 
yet  not  witliout  intimation  or  implication 
that  they  are  errors ;  that  premature  attacks 
upon  the  lesser  may  obstruct  the  removal  of 
the  greater.  And  in  other  cases  we  may 
learn,  that  though  extirpation  mav  be  indis- 
pensably necessary,  vet  it  may.  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  Wter  effected  by  the 
eradual  process  of  successive  strokes,  than 
by  laying  at  the  first  blow  the  axe  to  the  root. 

A  lesson  of  discreet  kindness  may  also  be 


( 
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learnt  from  the  same  example  in  the  domes- 1  Ignorance  and  prejudice  respectia^f  relN 
tic  walks  of  life.  If  pious  young  persons  do  |  gion  can  never  be  fairly  pleaded  in  excuse 
not  patiently  bear  with  any  averscness  in  a  ;  by  minds  cultivated  by  diligent  inquiry  on 
parent  or  a  friend  from  that  serious  spirit '  othd)*  subjects.  Paul,  indeed,  says,  that, 
which  they  themselves  have  boen  hiippily  |  though  a  persecutor,  he  obtained  mercy,  be- 
brought  to  entertain ;  moroseness  and  ill-  '  cause  he  did  it  ignorantly.  The  smoloey 
humoured  opposition  fvill  nut  only  increase  |  from  him  is  valid,  for  he  does  not  offer  the 
the  distaste  instead  of  recoin  -lending'  a  reli-  '  plea  for  ignorance  and  prejudice,  till  he  was 
gion,  of  which  their  own  temper  affords  so  |  cured  of  both,  ilis  sincerity  appears  in  his 
unamiahle  and  so  unfair  a  specimen.  .  abandoning  his  error,   his  humihty   in  coO" 

It  was  the  same  discretion  which  led  Paul '  fcssing  it.  Our  spiritual  strength  is  increas* 
at  one  time  to  confer  on  Timothy'''  the  ini-  ed  bv  the  retros))ection  of  our  former  faults, 
tiatory  rite  of  the  Jewish  church,  because  liis  '  This  remembrance  letlt  a  compassionate  feel- 
mother  was  of  Jewish  extraction ;  and  at ,  in<^  for  the  errors  of  others  on  the  impressi- 
another,  induced  him  to  forbid  Titus  under- ;  ble  heart  of  Saint  Paul.  Perhaps  in  his  ear* 
g^ng  the  same  ceremony,  because  liis  origin  ,  ly  mad  career  against  the  Church  of  Christ, 
was  Pagan. f  The  one  was  allowed,  to  avoid  '  he  might  be  j)crmitted  to  carry  it  to  such 
doing  violence  to  Jeivish  prejudices  ;  the  :  lengths,  to  afford  a  proof  that  Omnipotence 
other  prohibited,  lest  the  Gentile  convert '  can  subdue  even  pnjudice  ! 
should  be  taught  to  place  his  dopendance  on  {  It  is  a  melancholy  feature  in  the  charac- 
any  thing  but  the  Saviour.  He  inflexibly  =  ter  of  the  human  mmd,  that  Saint  Paul  met 
resisted  granting  tliis  introductory  rite  to  j  with  less  mercy  from  his  brethren,  among 
Pagan  converts.  Though  this  union  of  cau-  whom  he  had  been  bred,  and  whose  religioo 
dour  with  firmness  is  a  very  exemplary  part !  approached  so  much  nearer  to  that  which 
of  his  character,  it  has  not  escaped  the  charge  '  he  had  adopted,  than  from  the  higher  class 
of  inconsistency.  But  he  thouglit  it  tvas  act-  of  the  Pagans,  who  stood  at  the  farthest  pos- 
ing in  a  more  Christian  spirit,  to  continue,  sible  distance  from  it.  Caiaphas,  Ananias, 
in  different  instances  his  conformity  to  an- ;  Tertullus,  and  the  whole  Sanhedrim,  were 
cient  usages  ;  -than  by  a  violent  opposition  !  far  more  violent  than  Lysias,  Felix,  Festus, 
to  mere  forms,  to  irritate  persons,  some  of ;  Gallio.  the  town-clerk  of  Ephesus,  or  the 
whom  conscientiously  |)cr<evcred  in  them.      |  rulers  of  Thessalonica. 

Perhaps  no  qualitv  has  been  more  fatal  to       Even  on  that  awful  occasion,  when  preju« 


the  interests  of  Christianity  than  prejudice. 
It  is  the  moral  cataract  of  the  humnn  mind. 
In  vain  the  meridian  sun  of  Truth  darts  his 
full  beams.     The  mental  eye  in  im|>crvious 


dice  did  its  worst,  the  Roman  judge  who  con- 
demned the  Saviour  of  the  world,  was  more 
candid  than  the  High  Priest,  who  delivered 
him  up.     While  the  Jews  cried,  Crucifv  I 


to  the  strongest  ray.  When  religion  is  to  be  the  Governor  declared  "  he  found  no  fault  in 
assailed,  prejudice  knows  how  to  blend  an-  j  him  :'  and,  but  for  tlie  suppleness  and  Tenal- 
tipathies.  It  leagued  those  mutual  enemies  '  ity  of  his  character,  would  have  protected 
Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate  in  one  common  !  the  life  which  he  sacrificed  to  Jewish  bigot- 
cause.  It  led  the  Jews  to  prefer  the  robber  rv  While  Pilate  deliberated,  Caiaplias  cut 
to  the  Saviour.  Though  they  abhorred  the  j  the  matter  short  on  the  plea  of  expediency 
Roman  yoke,  yet  rather  than  Jesus  shall  es- !  — *  it  is  expedient  that  one  man  snoald  die 
cape,  *  they  will  have  no  kioq;  but  Ca*.sar.'  I  for  the  people.'  lu  this  High  Priest  thedoc- 
At  Jenisalem  it  had  united  the  bigot  Ph:iri  !  trine  found  a  patron  worthy  of  itself, 
see  and  the  infidel  Sad  lucee  aorainst  Paul,  i  Tliere  was  in  the  Divine  Sufferer  a  Feiled 
till  his  declaration  that  he  was  of  the  former  :  majesty  :  there  was  a  mysterious  grandear 
class,  by  exciting  a  party -spirit,  suspen'io.l, !  thrown  round  his  character;  there  were 
but  did  iiot  extinguish  their  fury.  At  Athene  ;  ?limpses  of  glory  breaking  througli  the  ob- 
it combined,  m  one.  ioint  opposition,  tvvi  \  scurity  in  which  he  was  shrouded,  which  ex* 
iiects,  the  most  discordant  in  sentinif^nt  and  cited  a  curiosity  not  uomingled  with  fear  in 
practice.  When  truth  was  to  be  attacked, .  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  It  was  a  grand 
the  rigid  Stoic  could  unite  with  the  voluptu- 1  illustration  of  that  solemn  indistinctness 
ous  Epicurean.  j  which  is  said  to  be  one  cause  of  tlie  sublime. 

Prejudice  had  not  only  blinded  the  under- 1  Both  Herod  and  Pilate  were  surprised  into 
standing  of  the  Jews,  so  as  to  prevent  their  j  something  like  an  involuntary  respect,  mix- 
receiving  the  truth,  but  led  them  to  violate  j  ed  with  a  vague  apprehension  of  they  knew 
it,  by  asserting  a  glaring  falsehood.      When  !  not  what. 

our  Lord  told  them  that  '  if  the)  would '  But  to  return  from  this  too  long  digres- 
know  the  truth  the  truth  would  make  them  ;  sion,  for  which  the  only  apology  that  can  be 
free' — as  they  had  no  idea  of  spiritual  free- 1  offered  is,  that  the  uniform  temper  and  con- 
dom, so  of  civil  liberty  they  had  nothing  to  ,  duct  of  Saint  Paul  with  the  Jews  was  emi* 
boast.  But,  exasperated  at  anv  offer  of  de-  ■  uentlv  calculated  to  parry  every  objectioD 
liverance,  because  it  implied  subjugation,  that  had  any  show  of  reason,  and  to  remove 
they  indignantlv  replied,  *  we  were  never  in  |  every  prejudice  which  was  not  invinci* 
bondage  to  any  man,'  though  it  was  notori-    ble. 

ous  that  thev  had  been  bond -slaves  \\\  Egypt,  In  the  case  of  Paul,  Agrippa  appears  to 
captives  in  Babvlon,  and  were,  at  the  verv  have  been  tho  only  Jo.vr  in  authority  who  cv- 
moment  of  this  proud  boast,  tributary  to  the  |  er  manifested  any  show  of  candour  towardi 
Romans.  t  him.     Even  the  offended  Athenians  w«7re  la 

•  Arts.  jvi.  3.  ♦  Gal.  ii  •  John,  xvili,  14. 
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Btrifiacted  with  bis  diBcmine,  as  to  betray 
their  emotion  by  saying^,  *•  We  will  hear  thee 
«{ain  on  this  matter  ;'  thus  civilly  softening 
tejection  into  procrastination  ; — Hrhile  there 
is  scarcely  an  instance  of  any  Jewish  pco 
pie,  as  a  oodjr,  fairly  inquiring  into  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  with  a  real  desire 
ef  information. 

The  Bereans,  indeed,  offer  an  honourable 
exception,  and  arc  accordingly  distinguished 
by  one,  who  rarely  employs  epithets,  the  bi- 
onmpher  of  Saint  Paul,  with  the  appellation 
of  *  noble.*  This  thinkin?  people  did  not 
l^^tly  embrace  the  new  religion  without  in- 
qniry,  bnt  receii'ed  it  upon  rational  examin- 
sitioo,  daily  searching  the  Scriptures ;  thus 
presenting  us  with  an  example  of  that  union 
offtith  and  reason  which  constitutes  the 
character  of  a  sound  Christian. 

Though  the  Gentiles  were  ready  to  oppose 
Saint  Paul  wherever  he  came,  we  do  not  fmd 
that  they  pursued  him  with  hostility  from 
ofte  citv  to  another,  as  the  Jews  of  Thessa- 
looica  did,  in  following  him  to  Berea,  to  ex- 
cite a  penecution  against  him 

The  temper  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  is  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  quite  extinct 
Are  there  not,  at  this  faToured  period  of  light 
and  knowledge,  some  (^^hristians  by  profes- 
sion, who  manifest  more  hostility  towards 
those  who  are  labouring  to  procure  instruc- 
tion for  the  Hindoos,  than  towards  Flindoo- 
ism  itwif?  Are  not  shades  of  our  own  colour 
looked  at  with  a  more  jealous  eye,  than  a  col 
oar  of  the  most  opposite  character  *  and  is 
Wit  tiie  remark  too  nearly  founded  in  exne- 
fience ;  that  approximation  rather  inflames 
Ifaui  cools ;  that  nearness  aggravates  because 
itiinot  identity?  If,  like  the  apostle,  a 
unnis  impellea  by  his  conscience  to  act 
agiiiut  the  opinion  of  those  with  whom  he 
faireB  to  lire  well ;  to  obey  the  impulse,  as 
itiia  serere  trial  of  his  feelings,  so  it  is  a 
nrer  test  of  his  integrity,  than  to  expose 
Mmeelf  to  the  censure  of  his  enemies :  of 
ttcBr  hostility  he  was  assured  before  ;  he  is, 
la  the  other  case,  risking  the  loss  of  his 
lirinida. 

Beint  Panics  prudence,  under  the  Divine 
firaction,  led  him  to  adopt  very  different 
Meiemes  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Jews 
nd  with  the  Gentiles  ;  measures  sugpsted 
by  the  different  condition  of  the  two  classes « 
Mh  in  their  civtl  and  religious  circumstan- 
eei^  To  the  one,  the  very  name  of  Messiah 
wis  unknown  ;  of  the  other,  he  was  both  the 
fiurw  and  the  shame  To  the  one  true  God 
mwbofnthey  fully  belieyed,  they  were  to 
•dd  the  reception  of  Jesus  Christ.  *•  FTe 
cme  to  his  own,*  but  his  own.  so  far  from 
Mceinng,  crucified  him.  Subsequently  to 
tbk  event,  Paul  laboured  to  convince  them, 
Ant  this  was  the  Saviour  promised,  first  by 
fled  himself,  then  by  a  long  and  unbroken 
necemion  ofthe  very  prophets  whom  they 
pmlened  to  yenerate.  With  these  adversa- 
ries, therefore,  he  had  substantial  pfrounds  on 
which  to  expostulate ;  analogies,  from  which 
te argue;  promises,  which  they  believed ; 
iM^'rtions.  of  whirh  «hpv  had  exncctcd  the 


accomplishment ;  and,  to  leare  them  with* 
out  the  shadow  of  excuse,  he  had  to  pleul 
the  actual  recent  fulfilment  of  these  predk> 
tions. 

But  with  the  Gentiles  he  had  no  common 
ground  on  which  to  stand,  no  references  to 
which  to  send  them,  no  analogies  from  which 
tcr  reason,  except  indeed  the  visible  works  of 
creation  and  providence.  He  did  what  a 
profound  thinker  of  our  own  country  has 
since  dune  more  in  detail ;  he  showed  them 
the  analogy  of  revealed  religion  with  the  can* 
stitution  ami  course  of  nature.*  In  this  he 
had,  as  it  were,  to  address  their  senses  rath- 
er than  their  intellect  or  their  knowledge, 
great  as  were  both, — for  their  wisdom  had 
served  only  to  lead  them  wider  from  the 
mark. 

As  they  were  little  acquainted  with  first 
principles,  he  had  with  them  no  middle  way  to 
take.  He  could  not  improve  upon  polythe- 
ism ;  there  was  no  such  thin^  as  mending^ 
idolatry  ;  it  was  not  a  building  to  be  re- 
paired ;  it  must  be  demolished  ;  no  materials 
were  to  be  picked  out  from  its  ruins  towards 
the  construction  of  the  everlasting  edifice ; 
the  rubbish  must  be  roiled  away.  A  clear 
sta?e  must  be  left  for  the  new  order  of  things; 
with  this  order  it  had  no  compatibilities ;  old 
things  were  past  away,  all  tuings  must  be- 
come new. 

The  Sun  of  Righteousness  which  was  to 
absorb  the  faint,  but  not  false,  lights  of  Ju- 
daism, was  utterly  to  dispel  the  darkness  of 
Paganism.  One  of  the  Roman  emperors 
(most  of  whom  thought  that  they  could  not 
have  too  many  gods,  nor  too  little  religion) 
would  have  added  Jesus  to  the  number  of 
their  deities.  Paul  abhorred  any  such  com- 
promise. *  We  know,'  says  he,  *  an  idol  is 
nothing  in  the  world.'  Such  an  association, 
therefore,  would  not  be  of  good  and  bad, 
but  of  every  thing  with  notliing.  Chris- 
tianity would  not  accept  of  any  uiinff  short 
of  t)ie  annihilation  of  the  whole  mytbologic 
rabble. 

The  new  economy  was  now  to  take  place. 
The  fundamental  doctrine  of  One  God  oyer 
all  blessed  for  ever,  which  had  been  long 
familiar  to  the  Jew,  was  at  length  to  be  made 
known  to  the  heathen  with  the  participatioa 
in  common  with  the  Jew,  of  salvation  by  his 
Son.  The  partition  wall  was  taken  down 
for  ever. 

Paul  however  retained,  to  the  end  of  hb 
ministry,  a  cordial  kindness  for  *  his  breth- 
ren after  the  flesh.'  His  heart's  desire  and 
prayer  for  Israel  was,  that  they  might  be 
saved,— for  the  Rose  of  Sharon  was  grafted 
on  the  Stem  of  David.  Not  only  the  same 
God  was  to  bo  worshipped  by  both,  but  *  Je- 
sus whom  he  had  sent ;'  while  Pag^ism  lay 
prostrate,  never  more  to  rise  from  its  ruins* 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  while 
to  this  day  surviving  Israel  remains  without 
a  temple,  the  surviving  Pantheon  remains 
without  a  worshipper. 

*   1>i5»llOp  HlltltT 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Stuni  Paul't  Judgment  in  hi*  inlercourte 
with  the  Pagans. 


der  an  eminent  JewUb  doctor,  would  bare 

been  BO  competent  to  produce,  before  both 

Jews  and  Gentiles,  proofr  that  the  miracles^ 

sufiering^,  and  death  of  Jesos  happened  in 

.     .  ,  ^    .       i.  ^.   w     ■«     I  exact  conformity  to  the  predictions  of  those 

It  is  among  the  mystencs  of  Christianity, ,         i^j,  of   ^^^  ^  j^,  |j^  ^,^^j 

that  the  probing  of  Jesus  made  so  few  tnowicdge,  and  to  whom,  though  the  Gen- 
converts,  and  his  d^th  so  many.  The  more  ^ji^g  previously  knew  them  not,  yet  it  is  pro- 
affecting  were  his  discourses,  the  stronger  ^j^  j^at  lie  afterwards,  for  their  iiOler 
was  the  indignauon  they  excited  ;  the  deep-  coufirraaUon,  would  refer  them. 
er  was  the  anxiety  which  he  expressed  .or:  rpherc  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable 
the  salvation  of  men,  so  much  tbe  more  vc- 1  difference  between  Saint  Paul's  reoeptioo 
bemently  were  they  exasperated  agamst;  among  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  popular, 
him;  the  more  merciful  were  his  miracles,  j  ^„,  ^  ^rmer,  Uie  'common  people, 
BO  much  the  faster  did  they  accelerate  hiSi^hj^j^j^^^jg^^  ,^,  ,  must  have  fid 
Ignominious  catastrophe.  *  Did  not  tins  ^^eir  prejudices  softened,  and  in  many  ia- 
prove,' says  the  eloquent  Bossiict, » tliat  not  gjaucea  removed  ;  even  those,  probably, 
his  wonlb,  but  his  Cross  was  to  bnngall  men  ^j^^,  ^^^  ^ot  converted,  had  seen  and  h«irtl 
to  Him  ?  Uo«i  it  not  prove  that  Uie  power;  ^f  ^is  miracles  with  astonishmenL  They 
of  his  persuasion  consisted  in  the  shc<l« ling  ^^^^  ^^1^  ^jj^^jg^^^  ,,f  the  wonderful   efiacta 


sation.    The  contempt  of  the  Gentilea 
founded  on  their  ignorance  of  the  tme  re- 
ligion of  Judaism,  and  that  again  had  pre- 


of  his  blood?'  This  he  himself  predicted-  pnxiuced  hy  Saint  Peter's  sennon. 
•  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  ^j^jg  ^^.^e  become  so  favourably  dispoMd, 
unto  me.'  Were  it  not  for  this  reason,  it  i  tj.at,  after  the  miracle  wrought  by  Peter  and 
would  be  astonishing  to  our  shallow  wwdom,  j^,j,„  *  ^i^  enraged  council  did  not  venture 
that  the  Author  of  Christianitv  made  so  few  ^^  punjgi,  ^hem,  •  because  of  the  people,  ibr 
proselytes  to  his  own  faith  and  his  apostle,  i  ^u  men  glorified  God  for  that  which  was 
so  many.     That  the  disciple  who  denied  him  (]oue.* 

ahould,  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  |  vv'bile  the  Heathen  governors  aeem,  ia 
awaken,  by  a  single  sermon,  the  consciences:  their  transactions  with  Saint  Paul,  leM  intol- 
of  three  thousand  auditors;  and  that  the;  grant  than  the  Jewisii  Sanherdim,  the  Hes- 
persecutor,  who  reviled  Him,  should  become, !  j^^u  multitude  appear  to  have  been  more  fu- 
under  the  influence  of  Uie  same  Divine  Spirit, ;  nous  than  tlie  Jewish.  The  Jewish  leaden 
the  mighty  lustrument  of  the  conversion  of^  ^^d  a  personal  hatred  to  Christ;  the  Gentile 
the  Pac^an  world.  ,.     ,     •  .  •         i    i  community    had    a  national  hatred  to   the 

If  Saint  Paul  had  declined  visiting  Uie  Jews.  If  a  partv  among  the  Jewa  defeated 
learned  and  polished  regions  of  Greece,  «t|  the  Christians,  the  Pagans  a»  a  bodvdewiaed 
might  have  been  produced  against  hiin,  that;  ^^  Jews,  whilst  they  would  contMier  Ciurii- 
he  carefully  avoided  tho%e  cultivated  cities;  tianitv  but  as  a  new  modification  of  en  an- 
where  men  were  best  able  to  judge  of  thoj  tiqualed  and  degrading  supentiti0ii«  made 
consistency  of  the  Gospel  doctrines  with  its|  ^Q^e  by  the  offensive  a^i^  ef  certain 
precepts,  and  of  the  tnith  of  those  miracles  j  tcneU,  still  more  un philosophical  and  incred- 
bv  which  Its  Divinity  was  confirmed-  1  he  i|,|Q  than  were  taught  under  the  old  diapatt- 
Greeks  might  have  urged  it  as  an  argument  —  .  .      _      .. 

against  Paul's  integrity,  that  he  confined  his 

S reaching  to  the  countries  which  they  called _ 
arbarous,  knowing  they  would  be  less  acute  |  VentoT  any  "inquiry  into  their  opinibee. 
in  discovering  inconsistencies,  and  more  ea-  ■  proin  the  prejudiced  pen  of  Tacitiis,  and  the 
sily  imposed  upon  by  impostures  which  men  \  sarcastic  muse  of  Juvenal,  we  see  the  dii- 
of  liberal  education  would  have  immediately  |  jain  in  which  they  were  hehl.  The  graat 
detected.  His  visiting  every  city  famous  I  i^nters,  only  less  culpable  than  modeni  inii* 
for  literature,  science,  and  philosonhy,  would  dels,  like  them  collected  a  string  of 
also  be  a  complete  refutation  of  any  such                               ■  -*  *  ^  - 

charge  in  after  ages.  *  Because,*  says  a  ju- 
dicious commentator,  *  if  upon  an  accurate 
ixamination,  great  numbers  of  men  embra- 
ced the  Gospel,  who  were  best  qualified  to 
judg^  of  its  nature  and  evidences,  their  con 
version  would  render  it  in  lubitable  in  after 
times,  that  the  Gospel  was  supported  bv 
those  great  and  undeniable  miracles  which 
were  performed  in  every  country  by  the 
preachers  of  Christianity ;  so  that  no  person 
might  hereafter  suspect  that  idolatry  was  de- 
stroyed and  Christianity  established  merely 
through  the  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the 
people  among  whom'it  was  first  preached.'* 
Saint  Paul  was  with  more  propriety  se- 
lected to  be  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  than 
if  he  had  been  of  €rentile  extraction ;  none 
hut  a  teacher,  educated  as  he  had  been,  tin- 

*  Msrkniffht  on  thn  Life  of  Saint  Faol 


reseotiitions,  and  then  turned  into 
the  system  of  their  own  invention. 

The  philosophers,  who  disagree  each  with 
the  other,  all  join  in  the  contemnii^  move 
especially  one  doctrine  of  Chriitiattiljt 
which  every  sect  alike  conceived  to  be  the 
most  inconsistent  with  their  own  teneta,  and 
the  most  contradictary  to  general  philoioplB*  - 
cal  principles, — the  resurrection  of  the  body*  : 
which  they  contemptuously  called  the  kpp^ 
of  womu. 

The  Pagan  magistrates  looked  with  e  jeal- 
ous eye  upon  all  innovators;  not  indeed  le  • 
much  from  an  aversion  to  any  novdty  ef  re--  -} 
ligious  opinion,  (for  to  this  they  were  eo  io-  • 
different  as  to  make  little  objection  to  9af-  * 
mode  of  worship  which  did  not  seek  to  aeb^  > 
vert  their  own;]  but,  through  the  roaohiaft^ 
tions  of  the  mercenary  primts,  who,  feaHnl*  • 

*  Acts,  chup.  4 
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•f'aaj  iBTAsioa  of  tlieir  corrupt  establish- •  siblc  to  God.  Even  at  Paplios,  where  the 
aenu  anv  detection  of  their  frauds,  any  dis--  most  impure  iforsliip  w»s  otu>red  to  the  most 
doeare  of  their  mysteries,  any  danger  of  their '  impure  iloity,  he  maJe  a  iiiost  important  coo- 
allmn,  their  auguries,  their  profitable  oracles,  i  vert  in  tiiti  Proconsul  iiiin'>i;U>  This  wise 
awl,  above  all,  any  abridginent  of  tlu-ir  |>o-  governor  holds  out  an  example  to  men  in 
litii^  influence ;  excited  tlie  civil  governors  higii  pnh!ic  stations  ;  he  sutfered  not  himself 
againet  Paul  by  the  stale  artifice  of  insmua- !  to  be  influenced  by  report,  or  duped  by  mis- 
tier that  his  designs  were  hostile  to  the  state.  |  representation  ;  he  would  hear  with  hn  own 

Thia  artisans  who  enriclied  themselves  by  ■  ears  *  the  word  of  God'  which  Paul  preached, 
the  occupation  of  making  the  s\  mhols  of  and  see  with  his  own  eye^i  the  miracle  which 
idolatry,  found   that,  by  the  contempt  into  |  confirmed  it. 

which  their  deities  were  likely  to  be  brou^rht,  \  In  his  preaching  at  Antioch,f  he  iutrodu- 
tbeir  craft  would  not  only  be  endangci-ed,  ces  his  great  cumin i«sion  Ut  the  Gentiles  io 
bat  destroyed.  This  conviction,  more  per- .  the  most  dignified  and  in.istcrly  manner,  re- 
hape  than  any  zeal  for  their  own  religion,  <  ferring  the  Jewish  auditors  to  the  striking 
serred  to  influence  tht^m  aho  a'^ainst  that  of  past^acfOH  of  tiicir  niitionHl  hiotory  :  to  the 
Saint  Paul  And  finally  the  popuhre,  who  prophecies  and  tlifir  fullilment :  to  the  at- 
liked  the  ea^y  and  pleasant  way  of  appeas-  testation  of  the  ISaptist :  to  Christ's  death 
log  tlieir  divinities  by  shows  and  puircaiits, .  uid  resurref'tiun.  Ilr  ends  with  a  most  aw- 
flufi  ceremonies,  and  lustral  days,  wen*  un-,  ful  pcrormion  ;  '  Bt'hold,  ye  despisers,  and 
willing  to  lose  their  holydavs/ und  all  the  ■  wonder  and  perish  ;'  and  then,  withameas- 
daoorations  and  pleasures  which  distinguiNh- '  ured  sternness  which  nothing  could  shake, 
c4  them,  and  did  not  care  to  exchange  this- he  makes  the  disrii>su.''eur  that  grand  scheme, 
ga?  and  amusing  religion  for  the  spiritual, -of  Almighty  Goodness,  the  sciieme  of  pro- 
•oier,  and  unostentatious  worship  of  the  |  claiming  to  the  Gentilo^  that  Gospel  which 
Chhstians.  I  the  chosen  people  to  whom  it  had  been  olfer- 

There  was  therefore  no  disposition  in  any  j  eil,  so  contumeliuusly  rcjci'ted.  How  s;rik- 
clasR  of  society  to  receive  the  doctrines  of:  ing  the  contrast  of  manner  in  which  these 
the  Gospel,  of  to  forgive  the  intrusion  of  its!  words  of  the  apfistle  wore  n*ceived  by  the 
teachers.  Paul,  unsupported,  unfriended,  i  two  classes  of  he-.ir<>rs  ! — the  envy  and  iiinlicr- 
ha<i  to  open  his  own  commisfiion  to  audiences :  niiy.  ^  the  contradictions  and  hlusphemies  uf 
backed  bv  multitudes,  prot(H;ted  by  power,  j  the  Jews  ;'  the  j'.ivfui  ^rratitiide  with  which 
patnxiiaeaby  learning,  countenanced  by  the  j  the  heathen  "glorified  the  wonl  of  the  Lnnl,' 
natiooal  priesthood.  It  was  a  far  more  une-  j  at  the  annnnciaiion  of  a  blessing  so  vast  and 
qnaJ  contest  than  that  of  Dnvid  and  Goliath ;  I  so  uneTspected  ! 

br,  besidas  the  neople,  he  had  to  combat  I  To  the  people  of  Lyslra  his.  address  is 
with  the  giants  or  Areojiagus.  But  grfiater ! '<hort,  plain,  and  simpli^,  yet  passionate  and 
van  He  that  was  for  uim,  than  they  who :  energetic  :  so  plain,  as  to  ])e  not  only  under- 
ware  against  him.  ;  stood,   but  felt  hy  tiie  mf^anost  auditor;  yet 

Had  ha  not  been  an  ad^^pt  m  the  knowl-  [  so  powerful,  that  when  ;iided  by  a  miracle  of 
•dgeofbaman  nature,  how  could  there  have!  mere V,  which  he  wrought  befbre  them,  he 

V     _  ■  m_z  J; ■£_  11". I_ I_'l  i"J»l  r  If        •  »• 


in  his  diversified  discourses,  such  an;«carrelv  re.strainrd  thnn  from  offering  him 

idaptation  to  the  moral  wants  of  men  ?     His  ■  divine  lionours.     If  is  appearance  before  Fe- 

Haariority  in  this  respect  appears  not  only  { lix  having  he<;n  more  largely  detailed  by  the 

*  '         *   ''        ''  •  -  ^i  -  -I      sacred  historian,   we  may  well  be  allowed  a 

more  particular  consideration  of  it.  Hea- 
then historians  represent  Felix  as  having,  by 
every  kind  of  misconduct,  excited  disturbau- 
ces  in  Judea,  and  by  exactions  and  oppres- 
sions obtained  tlie  contempt  of  his  subjects, 
to  whom  he  had  occasioned  great  calamities ; 
his  mal-ad ministration,  but  for  the  interven* 
tion  of  the  gfovernor  of  Syria,  would  have  kin- 
died  a  war ;  and  an  instance  of  it  indeed  oc- 
curs on  the  very  occasion  of  which  we  are 
about  to  s)ieak,  in  Paul's  long  detention  in 
confinement.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Acts, 
that  he  hoped  the  a|K>stlc  would  have  bribed 
him  with  money,  in  order  to  procure  his  es- 
cape. | 

Let  us  now  contrast  the  difirrent  conduct 


ia  his  general  knowledge  of  man  in  tlie  ab- 
Mnet,  but  in  his  acquaintance  with  life  and 
■Mnori.  in  what  we  call  knowledge  of  the 
vhU  ;  in  bis  scrupulous  observance  of  time 
lii  plane*  in  his  admirable  judgment  in  so 
lUfelly  accommodating  hi^  discourses  to  the 
Hniitioo,  character,  and  circumstances  of 
fta  perMns  whom  he  addressed.  To  some 
ki  apiilied  as  to  decided  enemies  to  Chris- 
iMit^;  to  others  as  utterly  unacquainted 
Vidh  lU  nature,  and  ignorant  of  its  design, 
kHaat  averse  from  inquiring  into  its  truth. 
laalwaya  carefully  distinguished  between 
Wevrora  of  the  followers  of  religion  and  the 
im  ef  her  ad  vemries.  To  some  he  address- 
•iUi^Belf  ai  awakened,  to  others,  as  enlight- 
ttidi  to  many  ass  sincere,  hut  to  none  as  per- 

fceL  of  the  popular  advocate  retained  bv  the  J ewA 

The  varioat  powers  of  his  opulent  mind  he  against  Paul,  with  that  of  Paul  himself,  to- 

SMviMld   with  a  wise  appropriation  to  the  |  wanls  this  corrupt  governor.    Tertullus,  a 

Kof  thoM  whom  he  addressed.  With  >  florid  speaker,  is  not  ashameil,  in  the  true 
in  '  he  reasoned ;'  with  the  Atlienian  j  spirit  of  partv  oratory,  to  ofler  the  grossest 
tmiefeitiitu  *  he  disputed  ;'  at  Epheius  *  he}  adulation  to  litis  wicked  judge  ;  not  only  ex- 
Itf3r  diipated  and  persuaded.*  tolling  what  he  knew  to  be  false, — the  tran- 

TheapoRtle'i  seal  was  never  cooled  by  the.  rjuihty  produced  by  his  administration,  and 
■yrubability  of  success,      lie  knew  that 

k«hat  soemed  hopeless  to  men  was  not  impos- '  »  Serciu:;  Paulus.        i  Act?,  cb.  13- 

Vol.  n.  '^%  JAc?f,ch.Cl 
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*  llie  worthy  deeds'  done  by  him,— bnt  even 
exalting  him  into  a  sort  or  deitV)  by  whose 
vravidefire  their  pm<tperity  wan  procured. 
Then,  in  the  usual  strain  or  artful  and  disin- 
j^enuoub  adulation,  having^  already  exceeded 
all  bounds  of  decency,  he  finishes  his  harau^e 
by  hypocritically  expressing'  his  fears  tiiat 
praise  *  mij^fht  be  tedious  to  him.' 

After  the  afTectefl  declamation  of  tliis  rhet- 
orical parasite,  how  arc  we  refreshed  with 
the  wise,  temperate,  ami  simple  defence  of 
the  apostle!  Instead  of  loadinj;^  Tenullus 
witli  reproaches  for  the  infamous  chari^  of 
licrcs}'  and  sedition  biou^ht  agfainst  himself, 
be  maintains  a  dig^nificd  silence  till  the  g^ver- 
iior  *■  beckoned  to  him  to  speak  '  He  then 
tenters  upon  his  vindication  without  a  single 
invective  against  his  accusers,  and  what  is 
still  more  honourable  to  his  own  character, 
without  a  single  compliment  to  his  judge, 
though  well  aware  that  his  liberty,  and  even 
his  life,  were  in  his  hands.  Unjust  as  Felix 
was,  the  charges  against  Paul  were  too  fla 
grantly  false  to  mislead  him,  and  the  noble 
simplicity  of  the  prisoner's  defence  carried  in 
it  something  so  convincing  to  the  understan- 
ding of  tlie  judge,  that  he  durst  not  act  upon 
the  allegations  of  the  accuser,  nor  condemn 
the  innocent. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  Paul  seemed 
more  intent  to  alarm  the  conscience  of  the 
governor,  than  he  had  previously  been  to  as- 
sert his  own  integrity.  Felix,  ever  present- 
ing us  with  the  idea  of  a  bad  mind,  ill  at  ease 
with  itself,  sends  for  Paul,  and  desires  to 
<  hear  him  concerning  the  faith  of  Christ.' 
Charmed,  no  doubt,  with  the  occasion  given 
him,  Paul  uses  it  wisely.  He  docs  not  em- 
bark on  topics  irrelevant  to  the  immediate 
case  of  his  auditors,  nor  by  personal  reproof 
does  he  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of  con- 
tumacy, lie  never  loses  sight  of  the  respect 
due  to' the  judge's  ciflice,  but  still,  as  he  knew 
the  venality  and  profligacy  with  which  he  ad- 
ministered that  oriicc,  together  with  the  licen- 
tious character  of  his  wife,  who  was  present, 
ho  reasone<l,  not  declaimeil ;  he  '  reasonetP 
on  the  virtues  in  which  he  knew  they  were 
80  shamefnlly  dedcicni-^riffhleoumcss  and 
UmpRrance ;  and  then,  doubtless  with  the 
dignity  of  one  who  was  himself  to  *  judge  an- 
gels,' closcil  his  discourse  with  referring 
these  notoi'ious  violators  of  both  duties  to  the 
judt^ment  to  come. 

The  result  of  this  discourse  is  the  best  ev- 
idence of  tiic  power  of  his  reasoning^. — 
Conscience-struck,  Felix  trembled.  The 
judge  dissolved  the  court,  dismissed  the  pris- 
oner, witlihcld  the  sentence,  deferred  the 
further  trial  to  an  indefinite  time, — which 
time  he  contrived  should  never  arrive, — till 
both  were  cited  to  appear  together  before 
the  mighty  Judge  of  quick  and  dead.  Paul 
throughout  maintains  bis  character,  and  Fe- 
lix adds  one  to  the  numberless  instances  in 
whicli  strong  convictions  not  being  followed 
np.  only  serve  to  enhance  guilt  and  aggra- 
vate condemnation. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Epbesus,  his  reason- 
ing and  his  persuasive  powers  are  altemate- 
Jy  cxorcisetl.    In  his  conduct  in  tbif  place 


we  incidentally  discoFer  a  nagolftr  instance 
of  his  discretion  in  avoiding  to  excite  unne- 
cessary irritation.  He  found  in  the  Epbe- 
iKians  a  strong  deTotion  to  one  narticular 
'  idol ;  jet  it  is  intimated,  in  a  candid  speech 
of  their  chief  magistrate,  that  be  had  neither 
reviled  their  great  goddess,  Diana,  nor  nriK 
fnncd  their  temples.  We  may,  therewre, 
fairly  presume  that  be  rcontented  hinuielf 
with  preaching  against  idolatry  in  general, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  excite  tte  pnpn- 
lar  indignation  by  inveighing  against  Cne  IcK 
cal  idol.* 

It  is  not  the  meanest  of  the  triumphs  of  in- 
cipient Christianity,  that  at  this  place  the 
professors  of  forbidden  arts  brought  out  their 
costly  professional  books,  the  reg^iten  nf 
their  unlawful  mysteries,  and  burnt  them, 
giving  a  striking  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  conversion,  by  thus  putting  it  out  of 
their  power  to  repeat  their  impious  mcanta,- 
tions ;  their  destroying  them  in  the  presence 
of  the  people,  was  a  triple  sacrifice  of  their 
prejudices,  their  credit,  and  their  profit. 
What  an  example  have  they  left  to  ttioea 
who,  though  professing  Christianity,  giro 
birth,  or  afford  encouragement,  to  profiine  or 
profligate  books,  which,  though  of  a  difiln^ 
ent  cliaracter  from  those  of  the  Eph«nan 
sorcerers,  possess  a  magic  power  orer  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  not  less  pemicioai  in 
itself,  and  far  more  extensive  in  its  influ- 
ence, f 

Saint  Paul's  good  sense,  and  n|aT  we  be 
permitted  to  say,  his  good  taste— qnuitiei  we 
could  rather  wish  than  expect  to  tee  mhsa^s 
brought  to  the  service  of  religtony^were 
eminently  displayed  in  his  examination  at 
Cesarea.  While'  his  pleading  before  the 
royal  audience,  and  other  persons  of  dmtty 
and  station,  exhibits  a  fine  specimen  or  wis- 
dom and  good  breeding,  it  exhibits  it  with- 
out the  smallest  sacrifice  of  principle,  or  the 
least  abatement  of  truth.  At  once,  his  doc- 
trines are  scriptural,  and  his  htngvage  is 
classical.  On  this  occasion,  as  upon  all  oth- 
ers, conscious  dignity  is  mingled  with  po- 
litcnes ;  an  air,  carrying  witli  it  the  '^  " 
ty  of  truth,  with  the  gentleness  of 
ity,  pervades  all  he  says  and  does* 

Tnis  admirable  conduct  has  extorted,  < 
from  that  eloquent  rhapsodist,  the 
author}  of  *  the  Characteristics,* 
sion,  *  how  handsomely  Paul 
himself  to  the  appreliension  and  temper  of 
those  polite  people,  the  witty  Athenians,  and 
the  Roman  court  of  judicature,  in  tibe  pfra- 
sence  of  their  great  nicn  and  ladies.'  At  tida 
last-named  memorable  audience,  with  what 
admirable  temper  does  he  preserve  his  risri^ 
ence  for  constituted  authorities,  white  hn 

*  Acu,  19. 

I  When  the  French  n^volutiOB  had  faraofhlts 
light  tho  fktal  consequences  of  some  of  Vollsiiiii- 
writingB,  tome  half-flcnipuloai  persons,  no  f 
willinj^  to  afford  his  fburscore  volumes  a  p] 
their  library,  sold  them  at  a  low  price.    TIUp; 
miro,  though  it  *  stayed  the  plague*  in  the^  e^ 
houses,  caiucd  the  infection  to  spread  wider.  .'Tl|l 
Ephesion  ma^pcians  made  no  vuch  compnMiMs 
they  burnt  theirs. 

1  l-ord  Shif^eibnry 
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MUt  mswitolatet  thoie  patiages  io  his  for-  ting  obafg^e,  howeTer,  did  not  make  Paul  for- 
life  wnicli  were  naturally  calculated  to  get  the  respect  due  to  the  pl:icc  which  Fes- 


give  offence.^His  preliminaVy  compliment  j  tus  filled^  and  while  he  viiidicatcil  tlic  sound- 

judiciouslr  conceived  in  a  j  ness  of  his  own  intellect  and  the  sobriety  of 


to  Agrippa  was 

iner  to  procure  attention  to  bis  projected 
Qe«  without  in  any  sense  deserving  tlie 
of  flattery,  or  in  any  degree  coinpro- 
j^  the  tmtfi  he  meant  to  deliver.  \\  hile 
it  Muwered  its  proper  end,  it  served  as  an 
atlMtatioD  of  lus  own  veracity  and  of  the 
tavtb  of  Christianity ;  for  in  complimenting 
the  king  on  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  to 
which  he  referred  him,  he  laid  himself  open 
to  iannediete  detection  if  the  circumstances 
had  not  been  strictly  correct,  afibnling  '•  a 
remarinhle  proof,*  says  liord  Lyttelton, 
*  both  of  (he  notoriety  of  the  fact  and  the  in- 
ttgritf  of  the  man,  who,   with  so  fearless  a 


his  doctrine,  he  did  not  liiil  to  address  llie 
governor  by  the  honourubic  appellation  ol* 
'most  noble,' to  which  his  dignity  en(itled 
him.  His  example  in  this  res|>rct,  as  in  all 
other  particulars,  was  of  an  instructive  na- 
ture ;  teaching  us  to  separate  the  civility  of 
speech  due  to  office  from  the  respect  due  on- 
ly to  personal  character,  and  justify  the  mod- 
ern titles  and  epithets  of  reverence  which 
have  occasioned  so  much  discussion  in  many 
of  our  public  forms. 

The  apostle^s  speech  had  produced  a  con- 
siderable emotion  in  the  king,  wlio,  however, 
was  determined  to  act  rather  upon  his  con- 


iooficwnce,  could  call  upon  a  king  to  give  j  venience  than  his  convictions.     The  apostle 
tertimooy  for  him,  while  he  was  silling  in  '  concludes  as  he  had  begun,  by  Kcizingon  the 


jndbnnent  upon  him.' 

Ae  whoM  defence  is  as  rational  as  it  is  el- 


part  of  Agrippa's  character  which  he  cuuld 
most  conscientiously  commend,  his  perfect 
The  self- possession,  ttie  modest  in-  ■  knowledge  of  the  subject  before  the  court, 
tiepidity,  and  the  pertintuit  choice  of  matter, -In  his  solemn  interrogation  at    the  clobc, 
ieniiah  a  model  for  innocent  sufferers  under  i*  King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  tlie  Proph- 
ets ?'  more  is  meant  than   meets  the  ear: 


circumstances. 

At  on  the  one  hand  it  is  a  great  hardship  |  for,  if  he  really  believed  the  Prophets,  could 
fmr  an  aocoted  person  to  have  to  plead  before  \  he  refuse  to  believe  the  accumplishment  of 
iguormace  and  prejudice,  so  on  the  other  it  >  their  predictions  ?  His  empliatical  an<-wcr 
wras  not  more  just  than  polite  and  prudent, !  to  his  own  question,  *  I  know  that  thou  be- 
for  Peal  to  b€>gin  by  expressing  his  satisfac-  >  licvest,'  drew  from  the  startled  monarch  a 
lion  tlaat  he  should  at  least  be  tried  by  a  |  free  avowal  of  his  partial  convictions.  The 
judge,  who,  from  his  knowledge,  liiseduca- 1  brief  but  affecting  prayer  with  which  the 
tioOy  and  hii  habits,  was  competent  to  deter-  ■  trial  closes,  is  as  elegantly  turned  as  if  the 
mine  on  tiie  cause.  While  he  scruples  not 
to  declare  the  inveterate  prejudices,  tbe 
and  persecuting  spirit  of  his  for- 
iile,  lie  does  ample  justice  to  his  own 


Apostle  had  been  the  courtier. 

Agrippa  appears,  in  this  instance,  in  a 
lio^ht  so  much  more  advantan^cons  than  any 
of  the  other  judges  before  whom  either  Paul 
as  a  scholar  and  a  moralist.  Well  lor  his  Lord  were  cited,  th?t  wo  cann(»t  but 
he  knew  that  his  piety  would  not  clear  j  regret  that  he  let  slip  an  occasion  so  provi- 
at  the  tribunal  before  which  he  stood,  yet  I  dentially  put  in  his  way.  This  illustrious 
the  &ir  justification  of  himself  from  the  I  person  afionls  another  awful  proof  of  the 
CffiBea  laid  to  his  charge,  was  due.  not  only  'danger  of  stilling  convictions,  postponing  in- 
lelM  onrn  character,  but  to  the  religion  which  i  quiries,  and  neglectinfc  opportunilics. 
he  Mofencd.  !     Though  the  political  and  military  splcn- 


ing  these  assemblies.     Un  the  |  phy 

^ occasion  he  li mi iH  himself  to  matter  j  cultivated  ;  students  in  every  departraenl, 

ifJhBt,and  seems  to  think  a  statement  of  <  and  from  every  quarter,  resorted  thither  for 
lii.ewn  conversion  would  be  more  likely  to  >  improvement,  aod  her  streets  were  crowded 
a  judge  'expert  in  all  cu<itoms  and  j  by  senators  and  rhetoricians,-  philosophers 
■  which  wore  among  the  Jews.*    lie  '  and  statesmen. 
_  dogmatically  but  on  one  point,  tbe  i     As  Paul  visited  Athens  with  views  which 
doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  for  as-  ■  had  instigated  no  preceding,  and  would  proh- 
'  which  he  had  been  so  often  assailed  ;   ably  be  entertained  by  no  subsequent  traveU 
asks,  why  sliould  it  be  thought  a  thing  ler'so  his  attention  in  thai  most  interesting 
inradible.'     This,  however,  he  does  not  ar- j  city  was  attracted  by   objects  far  dillerent 


perhaps  conscious  of  having  so  amply 
and  so  argumentatively  defended  it 
epistolary  writings,  now  sufficiently 

I 

rith  that  scorn  which  any  allusion 
lenet  never  failed  to  excite,  impatient- 
ipted  him,  bat  with  a  reproof  which 
B  of   irony   than   anger,   as  if  ho 
it  his  credulity  ratlier  the  effect  of  in- 
^  than  of  wickedness,  the  object  of  rid- 
ieele' rather  than  of  censure.    This  irrita- 


from  theirs.     He  was  in  all  probability  qual- 
ified to  range,  with  a  learned  eye,  over  the 
exquisite  pieces  of  art,  and  to  consult  and 
enjoy  the  curious  remains  of  literature, — 
theatres,  and  temples,  and  scho»)h  of  philo- 
sophy, sepulchres,  and  cenotaphs,  statues  of 
patriots,  and  portraits  of   heroes  ;—moniu 
menu  bv   which   the  artist  had   insure«l  to 
himself  the  immortality  he  was  conferring. 
Vet  one  edifice  alone  arrested  the  aposllo's 
notice— the  altar  of  the  idolatrous  worBhyj- 
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pen.    One  reconl  of  antiquity  alone  invited 
nis  critical  acumen, — tbf.  iihscriptioh  to 

THE  UNKNOWN  GoD. 

The  disposiUon  of  this  people,  their  passion 
for  disputation,  their  characteristic  and  pro- 
verbial love  of  novelty,  had  drawn  together 
a  vast  assembly  Many  of  the  philosophical 
sects  eagerly  joined  the  audience.  Curiosi- 
ty is  called  by  an  ancient  writer,  the  wan- 
tonness of  knowledge.  Tliese  critics  came, 
it  is  likely,  not  as  inquirers,  but  as  spies. — 
The  grave  stoics  probably  expected  to  hear 
some  new  unbroached  doctrines  which  they 
roi^ht  overtlirow  by  arfrument ;  the  lively 
Epicureans  some  fresh  absurdity  in  religion, 
which  would  afford  a  uew  field  lur  diversion  ; 
the  citizens,  perhaps,  crowding  and  listening 
from  the  mere  motive  that  they  might  after- 
wards have  to  tell  theyk>io  thini^  they  should 
hear.  Paul  took  advantage  ol  their  curios- 
itj^.  As  he  habitually  opened  his  discoursci 
with  great  motlerat ion,  we  are  the  less  sur- 
prised at  the  measured  ccnKure,  or  rather  the 
implied  civility  uf  his  iuti-oduction.  The 
ambiguous  term  *  superstitious'  which  he 
employed,  might  bo  either  construed  into 
respect  for  their  spirit  of  religious  inquiry, 
<ir  into  disappi-obalion  of  its  unreasonable 
exceMS  ;  at  Ica^t  he  intimated  that  they  were 
so  far  from  not  revcreucing  the  acknouledg- 
ed  gods,  that  they  worshipped  one  which  was 
*  unknown.' 

Witli  his  usual  discriminating  mind,  he  did 
not  *  reason'  with  these  elegant  and  learned 
Polytheists  *  out  of  the  Scriptures,' of  which 
they  were  totally  ignorant,  as  he  had  done  at 
Antioch  and  C^esarea,  before  judges  who 
were  trained  in  the  knowledge  of  litem  :  he 
addressed  his  present  auditors  with  an  elo- 
quent exposition  of  natural  reli^ixm,  and  of 
tne  providential  government  of  God,  politely 
illustrating  his  observations  by  citin;^  passa- 
ge from  one  of  their  own  authors.  Even  by 
this  quotation,  without  having  recourse  to 
Scripture,  he  was  able  to  controvert  the  Ep- 
icurean doctrine,  that  the  Deity  had  no  in- 
terference with  human  concerns  ;  showing 
them  on  their  own  principles,  that  *-  we  are 
the  ofTspring  of  God  ;*  that '  in  Him  we  live 
and  move,  and  have  our  being ;'  and  it  is 
worth  observing,  that  he  could  select  from  a 
poet,  sentiments  which  should  come  nearer 
to  the  truth  than  from  a  philosopher. 

The  orator,-  rising  with  his  subject,  after 
briefly  touching  on  the  long  suifering  of 
God,  awfully  announced  that  ij^norauce 
would  be  no  longer  any  plea  for  idolatry  ; 
that  if  the  Divine  forbearance  had  permitted 
it  so  long,  it  was  in  order  to  make  the  wisest 
not  only  see,  but  feel  the  insufficiency  of 
their  own  wisdom  in  what  related  to  the 
great  concerns  of  religion  ;  but  he  now 
commanded  all  fnen  every  where  to  repent.-^ 
lie  concludes  by  announcing  the  solemni- 
ties of  Christ's  future  judgment,  and  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead. 

In  considering  Saint.  Paul's  manner  of  un- 
folding to  these  wits  and  sages  the  power  and 
goodness  of  that  Supreme  intelligence  who 
was  the  object  of  their  *  ignorant  worship,* 
we  tre  at  once  istoDished  at  his  iotrepiditj 


and  his  management ;  intrepidity,  ia  prefer* 
ring  this  bold  charge  against  an  audience  of 
the  mobt  accomplished  scholars  in  the  world, 
•—in  charging  ignorance  upon  Athena  1 
blindness  on  '  the  eye  of  Greece !'-— and 
management  in  so  judiciously  conducting  hie 
oration,  that  the  audience  expressed  neither 
impatience  nor  displeasure,  till  he  began  to 
unfold  the  most  obnoxious  and  unpopular  of 
all  doctrines,— Jesus  raised  from  the  dead- 
It  is  recorded  by  &>aint  Luke  of  this  polish'* 
ed  and  highly  intellectual  city,  that  it  was 
tohoUy  ffiven  up  to  idolatry ;  a  confinnation 
of  the  remark  of  Pausanias,  that  there  were 
more  image-worshippers  in  Athens  than  ia 
all  (vreece  besides. 

We  have  here  a  clear  proof  that  the  rea- 
sonableness of  (Christianity  was  no  recom- 
mendation  to  its  adoption  by  those  people 
who,  of  all  others,  were  acknowledged  to 
have  cultivated  reason  the  most  highly. — 
What  a  melancholy  and  heart -humbliog  con- 
viction, that  wit  aiid  learning,  in  their  lofti- 
est elevation,  open  no  natural  avenue  to  re- 
ligion in  the  heart  of  man  ;  that  the  grossest 
i{^norance  leaven  it  not  more  inaccessible  to 
Divine  truth.  Paul  never  appears  to  have 
made  so  few  proselytes  in  any  place  as  at 
Athens  ;  and  it  is  so  far  from  being  true,  as 
its  disciples  assert,  that  philosophy  is  never 
intolerant,  that  the  most  bitter  persecution 
ever  inflicted)  on  the  ('hristians  was  under 
the  most  philosophical  of  all  the  Roman  Em* 
perors.* 

in  this  celebi-ated  city^  in  which  Plato, 
near  five  hundred  years  before,  discoursed  so 
eloquently  on  the  iinmnrtality  of  the  soul, 
Paul  first  preached  the  resurrection  of  tbe 
body.  Horace  Speaks  of  ^earY-Aim*^  for  truth 
in  the  groves  of  Academus.  But  Saint  Paul 
was  the  first  who  ever  taught  it  there. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Oa  tlie  general  principle  of  Saini  Paul^M 

tVritings. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of 
antiquity,  says,  that  *  one  man. may  believe 
himself  to  be  as  certain  of  his  error  as 
another  of  his  truth.'  TIow  many  illustrious 
ancients,  under  the  influence  of  this  conceit, 
may  either  have  carried  truth  out  of  its 
prof^>or  spliere,  or  brought  on  some  error  to 
fill  the  place  where  the  truth,  so  transferred, 
bad  left  vacant.  The  Pagan  philosopbery 
licld  so  great  a  variety  of  opinions  of  tbe  su- 
preme good  of  the  nature  or  man,  that  one  of 
their  most  learned  writers  is  said  to  have 
reckoned  the  number  to  amount  to  no  lest 
than  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight. f 

Christianity  ought  to  be  accounted  a  m* 
gular  blessing,  were  it  only  that  it  has  sim* 

Slified  this  conjectural  arithmetic,  and  le*. 
uced  the  hundreds  to  a  unit.  Saint  Paiil%- 
briel^  but  comprehensive  definition,  <  repeat* 
ance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Je- 

*  Msreuf  .\«rp1ius.  f  Vsrr(». 
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mt  Clirist,'  forming  one  grand  central  point,  i  excellence  of  Saint  Paul's  wrilingt  consist, 
in  which,  if  all  the  vain  aims  and  unsatisfied  .  nut  only  in  bis  dcmonstrat-ifig  to  us  the  rich- 
desires  of  the  unxiuus  philosopher!!  do  nol  es  and  the  srlone.s  of  (..'hribt,  but  in  showing 
meet,  this  succinct  character  of  (^hristiaiiiiy  <  how  the\  may  be  conveyed  to  uh  :  bow  we 
sbondantly  supplies  what  their  aims  and  de-  may  bet:oine  pOHsouacd  of  an  interest,  of  a 
aires  fiailetl  to  accomplish  ;  for  *'thrv  erred, '  rig:))t  in  ihem. 

HOC  knowing'  the  Sciptuixs:  those  Scrip- j  Thoii^ii  there  is  no  studied  separations  of 
lares  which  proclaim  ilie  wanis  of  man  wiien  '  the  diKMrinal  from  the  practical  parts  ot'  his 
they  declare  his  de;iraviiy,  and  the  ^Hjwer  oi  Kpistles  they  who  would  enter  must  deeply 
GoBi,  in  providing-  its  only  reinedy>'  I  into  a  clear  apprehension  of   the   former, 

Saint  Paul  labours  scdulouslv  to  convince  i  wnuld  best  do  it  hv  a  strict  obedience  to  the 
kis. converts  of  the  a|iosta<;y  oi  the  human  prerepis  o  the  latter.  He  every  where 
race.  He  knew  this  to  be  the  only  method  ^^howii,  that  the  way  tn  reotrive  the  truth  is  to 
of  rendering  the  Script  uren  either  useful  or  obey  it;  and  the  way  to  obey  is  to  love  it. 
iatenigihte;  no  other  bi»ok  havinc;-  explicitly  i  Nothing  so  effV>ctually  bar^  up'  the  heart  and 
pruclaimi^  or  cirruniiianiially  unfolded  (his  ivlii  (he  undcrtstanding',  against  the  recep- 
prime  truth,  lie  funnshes  )iisii>il.iiverswi(li  tion  of  trnth.  a^  I  he  prartireof  Mn.  'If  any 
this  key,  that  ili»*y  nnq;rit  buth  unhx^k  the  ,  tn:in  will  do  his  will,' »ays  the  Divine  Teach- 
otherwise  hidden  trea>ures  ol  the  likhie,  and  or  hiniRilU  '  he  siiall  A»-  ir  of  the  d(K:trine.'* 
open  the  secret  r«^c«^s<rra  of  their  own  hearts.  •  ft  is  in  this  |)rartir:al  ai*|*lieuf  i<)i>  of  Divine 
He  knew  that,  without  this  strict  inquisiiion  i  trnth,  that  the  supreme  c^xcellenre  of  Saint 
into  what  was  passing  within,  withtmt  this  .  PhuI  s  preafhiopf consists.  W  hene^  er ht* has 
experimental  knoiviedf^e  ot  their  own  lapsed  been  l-.ir^i-ly  uxpatiaimg  on  the  glnrioiis 
slate,  the  best  books  ina\  be  rc>ad  witii  little  j  ;irivilitr<'s  of  bi>liovei'>i,  he  never  omits  to 
profit,  and  eveu  prayer  be  oHTcred  up  with  !|v>|j'^rd  hisdof^trme  from  the  use  to  which  he 
little  effect.  I  probably  fore- aw  luo*ie  profi^st^oi*^  might  con- 

He  directs  them  to  follow  up  this  seli'-in-  rv<.>rt  it,  if  il<>iiv«red  t<i  tho  iininfurmed.  strip- 
spection,  because  withont  it  tliry  f:ould  not  :  ped  from  the  connection  wiih  its  profier  ad- 
determine  on  tlie  qimliry.  vvr.n  uf  ttieir  best  |iunrl.f 

actions.  *  Cxamine  vtnii"«»p|ves  :  pni\»»  vour  '  ThiiM,  his  dortrin'»s  arp  never  barely  then- 
own  selFes.'  is  his  tVeriiu'nt  rxin>ri;»t»nn  lle'rrti'Ml.  JTe  h*-<''^es  tl-i-ru  m,  as  we  hare 
knew,  that  if  we  did  not  imp«;!4»  Tl.f  em  ranee  «  i^ewfiere  oh>rrv('l,  with  the  whole  circle  of 
of  Divine  lipfht  into  our  own  lit'aii^.  ii  would '(hiMos.  or  with  snob  as  mnri'  immediately 
show  us  many  an  nnsii«'ner"<e<l  cnrri|r>(nwi  ;  irrow  <Mit  of  Ids  Rnhjeri,  whether  tl-ey  relate 
that  it  would  ni»t  <inly  di-ck^se  existinir  evih,  to  (iod,  to  others,  or  oursi^lvi'h.  Though  it 
but  awaken  the  remeinhranee  ot"  former  would  not  he  e;?»*\  to  produce,  in  his  wri- 
ones,  of  whirh  perhap>  the  const>r]urnr.^s  tinq-  .  a  hinpfle  ikHMrme  winch  is  not  so  pro- 
still  remain,  thouprh  tirne  and  merit^pnee  teried.  ne\erthel'»««'*.  perliapsi  there  is 
have  efface*!  the  art  itself  fn>m  the  niriiiory.  .^-.irndv  one.  in  the  :iihipiion  of  which,  bidd 
Whatever  be  the  slnicture  thev  inttnd  to  intruiliTs  have  not  k-:iped  over  the  fenrehe 
erect,  the  apostles  always  tlifr  deep  fur  a  rai-ed :  or  hv  thrir  ne'»'liirence  laid  it  hare 
fonndalion  before  they  b.'oj'in  to  hndd.  f  )ii  tor  ^ho  unhallowed  entr.inee  of  others,  con- 
Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crunfUMl,'  as  on  a  v»*riinar  hi«i  mclosnre  into  a  waste.  If  the 
broad  basis,  Saint  Paul  builds  all  doctrine  duty  of  livinjr  rig*»tpniislv,  soberly,  and  god- 
and  grounds  all  practice:  and  firm  indeed.  I  v.  was  ever  pre-eminently  tang^^ht  hv  anv 
must  that  foundation  be,  which  has  tosust^iin  -  instructor,  that  instructor  is  Saint  Paul;  if 
nuch  a  weiffht.  He  points  to  him  as  the  sole  lever  the  in-tr;irti')ns  of  anj-  Teacher  have 
author  of  iu^tifving  faith.  Fn^m  this  d«x:- |  been  strained  or  pervrn-l,  they  are  his. 
trine  he  derives  all  sanctity,  'dll  duty,  and  all  Hut  i'"  he  never  pree«es  hhv  virtue,  as  inde 
oonsolation.  After  ha«  ing  prored  it  to  he  nendent  of  f:i»th.  whieh  is  too  much  the  case 
prodnctive  of  that  most  solid  of  all  supports,  ■  with  so-ne,  he  never  faiN  to  press  it  as  acon« 
peart  with  G^nf ;  this  peace  he  nrt>mi«»-*s,  not  ••ecfuemre  of  faith.  whic:h  is  sometimes  neg"- 
only  ,thronTh  the  beniflftntv  of  God,  hut  feet ed  h\  others.  The  one  class  preach  faith 
through  the  grace  of  Christ,  «,howiefl-,  hv  an  as  if  it  were  ;»n  insnlnteil  doctrine  :  the  (»th- 
indnctfon  of  particulars,  the  onnre^'^  of  t'lis  i  r,  virtue,  as  if  it  were  a  self-originating 
lore  of  God  in  its  inornl  eflleets, — how  niilie-    piinei;«le. 

tkms  promote  *  patience,'  how  patie'irre  inr.  ■  Ii  i^  nUo  worthy  nf  obsen-ation,  that  in 
tifieK  the  mind  by  *  experienee,'  and  how  ex-  jtiiat  eomulele  cmIo  of  Kvnngelifral  law,  the 
perience  generates  *  hope:' — reverting  al-  tweltth  chapter  of  the  Romans,  after  unfold- 
wayt  in  the  end  to  that  point  from  whirh  he  !in<r  with  the  mf>«»t  Ineid  clearness,  the  great 
Mts  out:  to  that  lov  of  God,  whirh  is  kin-  |trnthH  of  our  ndinfi'm,  heear<»funy  inculcates 
dM  in  the  heart  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  '  ihe  temptr  it  ilemands.  before  lie  proceeds  to 
Spirit.  |enforre  the  duties  it  imposes;  that  we  must 

He  makes  all  true  holiness  to  hinpfe  on  this  '  he  *  holy'  beWe  we  can  be  *  acceptable;* 
findamental  doctrine  of  redemption  by  the  I 
Son  of  God,  never  «er>aratincr  his  offices  from  '     T^."**"^"  ^V       ..        ,>  . 

bit  perwn,  nor  his  example  from  his  proniti- 1  .  +  \^  «  **»"'  *'^™  *^^'V    *'^'*'''  /       ^*^"  P""«': 

••biLT.   «-««,.   f-^«k;„«  #k«* '.«««„,«;-    sum  hati  heiruii  evrn  in  hiH  own  tiino.     Cbiun  and 

Ilia  followers  lulirw.inlK  piii^liKd  the  chari^uj^lMit 
Paul  ua  far  ah  uiitiitoiiiiaiiism.     Nur  haa  the  ■piril  of 


atkm;  never  teaching  that  mm's  nature  is 
to  be  reformed,  without  pointing  out  the  in- 
•tiwnent,  and  the  manner  by  which  the  re 


pint 
llio  accusation  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  sdultoiu- 


fnrafiation  is  to  be  effected.      For  one  ereat  !  t'on  of  thp  minrinlr  on  the  othrr.  ontirelv  ct^aiMHl 
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that  we  must  be  transformed  in  the  renewing 
of  our  mind,  is  at  once  made  a  consequence 
of  the  grace  of  God,  and  a  preliminary  to  our 
duties  towards  our  fellow -creatures.  We 
must  offer  up  *•  ourselves  a  living  sacrifice  to 
God,'  before  we  are  directeii  to  act  consci- 
entiously to  man.  The  other  disposition, 
which  he  names  as  an  indispensable  prelude, 
is  humility ;  for  in  the  verv  opening  of  his 
subject,  he  prefaces  it  with  an  injunction, 
not  to  think  of  ourselves  more  highly  than  toe 
ouf^ht  to  thvdc.  To  omit  to  cultivate  the 
spirit  in  which  doctrines  are  to  be  embraced, 
and  the  temper  in  which  duties  are  to  be 
performed,  is  to  mutilate  Christianity,  and 
to  rob  it  of  its  appropriate  character  and  its 
highest  grace.  After  having  shown  the 
means  for  the  acquisition  of  virtue,  he  teach- 
es us  diligently  to  solicit  that  divine  aid, 
without  which  all  means  are  ineffectual,  and 
all  virtues  spurious. 

In  this  invaluable  summary,  or  rather  this 
spirit  of  Christian  laws,  there  is  scarcely  any 
Glass  of  persons,  to  which  some  appropriate 
exhortation  is  not  directed.  After  particu- 
larly addressing  those  who  fill  different  de- 
grees of  the  ministerial  office,  he  proceeds  to 
the  more  general  instructions  in  which  all 
are  e(|ually  interested.  Here,  again,  he  does 
not  fail  to  introduce  his  documents  with  some 
powerful  principle.  Afiection  and  sincerity 
are  the  inward  feeling^  which  must  regulate 
action  ;  *  let  love  be  without  dissimulalion,* 

The  love  he  inculcates  is  of  the  most  large 
and  liberal  kind;  compassion  to  the  indi- 
gent, tender  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of 
others,  whetlier  of  joy  or  sorrow,  as  their  re- 
spective circumstances  require;  the  duties 
of  friendship  and  hospitality  are  not  forgot- 
ten; condescension  to  inferiors;  a  disposi- 
tion to  be  at  peace  with  all  men  is  enforced ; 
from  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
implying,  however,  by  a  significant  paren- 
Iheiis — if  it  be  possible— the  difficulty,  if  not 
impossibility,  which  its  corruptions  would 
brmg  to  the  establishment  of  universal  dis- 
cord. 

He  applies  himself  to  all  the  tender  sensi- 
bilities of  the  heart,  and  concatenates  the 
several  fruits  of  charity  so  closely,  from  be- 
ing aware  how  ready  people  are  to  deceive 
themselves  on  this  article,  and  to  make  one 
branch  of  this  comprehensive  grace  stand 
proxy  for  another :  he  knew  that  many  are 
oispcMed  to  make  almsgiving  a  ground  for 
neglecting  the  less  pleasant  parts  of  chari- 
ty;  that  some  give,  in  order  that  they  may 
rail,  and  think  that  wliilc  they  open  their 
parses,  they  need  put  no  restraint  on  their 
Conrnes. 

lie  closes  his  catalogue  of  duties  with  those 
which  we  owe  to  our  enemies ;  and  in  a  par- 
adox peculiar  to  the  genius  of  Christianity, 
shows  that  the  revengeful  are  the  conquered, 
and  those  who  have  the  magnanimity  to  for- 
give, the  conquerors.  He  exhorts  to  this  new 
and  heroic  species  of  victory  over  eril,  not 
merely  bj  exhibiting  patience  under  it,  but 
bgrorercoming  its  assaults  with  good.  Could 
tms  conquest  over  nature,  which  soars  far 
aboremereforgireness,  he  obtained  by  any 


other  power  but  the  supemataral  streogtli 
previously  communicated  f 

Thus  ho  every  where  demonstrates,  that 
tlie  maxims  of  the  morality  he  inculcates, 
are  derived  from  a  full  fountain,  and  fed  by 
perennial  supplies.  When  he  speaks  of  hu- 
man virtue,  lie  never  disconnects  it  from 
Divine  influence.  When  he  recommends 
tlie  '  perfecting  holiness,'  it  must  be  done 
'  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.'  He  shows  that 
there  is  no  otlier  way  of  conquering  the  k>ve 
of  the  world,  the  allurements  of  pleasure* 
and  the  predominance  of  selfishness,  but  bv 
seeking  a  conformity  to  the  image  of  Gocl, 
as  well  as  by  aiming  at  obedience  to  his  law. 

That  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion, 
has  been  the  axiom  of  a  superstitious  church ; 
nor  is  the  votary  of  fanaticism  less  apt  to 
despise  knowledge  than  the  slave  of  super- 
stition. 

The  first  thing  that  God  formed  in  nature 
was  light.  This  preliminary  blessing  dis- 
closed the  other  beauties  of  his  creation* 
which  had  else  remained  as  unseen  as  if  they 
had  remained  uncreated  By  that  analogy 
which  runs  through  his  works,  his  first  ope- 
ration on  the  heart  is  bestowing  on  it  the 
light  of  his  grrace.  Amidst  the  causes  of  tlie 
corruption,  the  darkness  of  ignorance  is 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  sin. 

Such  indeed  is  the  condition  of  man  in  his 
present  state,  that  he  ought  to  labour  inde- 
fatig^bly  under  the  Divine  teaching,  to  re- 
cover some  glimpses  of  that  intellectual 
worth  which  he  lost  when  he  forfeited  bis 
spiritual  excellence.  Religious  men  should 
be  diligent  in  obtaining  knowledge,  or  they 
will  not  be  able  to  resist  gminsayers ;  they 
will  swallow  assertions  for  tnitfas,  and  con- 
clude every  objection  to  be  valid  which  they 
cannot  refute.  An  unfurnished  mind  is  lia- 
ble to  a  state  of  continual  indecision.  Error 
will  have  the  advantage  in  the  combat,  where 
the  champion  of  truth  enters  tlie  field  withoat 
arms ;  for  iinpii^ty  still  shows  itself,  as  it  did 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  under  the  semblance 
of  knowledge. 

Saint  Paul  estimated  just  views  and  richt 
notions  of  religion  so  highly,  tliat  he  raaEes 
the  improvement  in  knowledge  in  theColos- 
sians,  a  matter  not  onlv  of  fervent  desire,.but 
of  incessant  prayer.  Tie  prays  not  only  tkat 
thev  might  be  sincere,  but  intelligent  Chris- 
tians, '  filled  with  tlie  knowledge  of  God's 
will  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understadd- 
ing:'  but  he  does  not  forget  to  teach  them 
that  this  knowledge  must  be  made  practical, 
tfiey  must  walk  worthy  of  the  fjord^  they  vnui 
be  fruitful  in  every  good  work.  It  is  amon|f 
the  high  ascriptions  of  glory  to  Christ,  that 
in  Him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wiadom 
and  knowieds^e.  And  this  ascription  is  press- 
ed  upon  us  for  the  manifest  purpose  of  impel- 
ling us  to  seek  a  due  participation  of  tbani 
from  Him. 

Saint  Paul  was  a  strenuous  opposer  of  re^^ 
ligious  ignorance.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  he  places  Intelligence  as  the  grooni* 
work  of  Christianity.  To  know  God,  aad 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  has  sent,  he  coDsidore 
as  the  first  rudiments  taught  in  the 
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Kbool.  This  knowledge  can  only  l>e  ac- 
qoired  by  a  cordial  love,  and  indefati^ble 
Btady  of  the  Tolurne  of  Inspiration.  All  the 
coDJectures  of  the  brightest  imagination,  all 
the  discoveries  of  the  profoundest  science, 
•n  tlie  glorious  objects  of  created  beautji  all 
the  attributes  of  angels,  all  the  ideas  of  ex 
eellence  we  can  conceive  or  combine,  aflbrds 
but  faint  shadows,  inexpressive  figures  of  the 
Divioity.  The  best  lights  we  can  throw 
upon  his  perfections  are  from  his  own  Word, 
aHisted  by  his  own  Spirit ;  the  clearest  sight 
we  c»n  obtain  of  them  is  from  our  faith  in 
that  word,  and  our  only  strength  from  our 
aoqniCBoence  in  the  offers  of  that  Spirit. 

And  where  ^hall  we  look  in  the  whole  sa- 
cred Record  for  a  more  consummate  state- 
ment, at  once,  oi  the  proper  objects  of  know- 
ledge, and  of  the  duties   resulting  from  its 
acquisition,  than  in  the  writings  of  this  Apos- 
tle ?     No  one  who  has  devoutly  studied  him, 
can  shift  o(f  the  neglect  of  duty  by  tlie  plea  of 
tgnorance.     It  would  be  vindicating  one  sin 
by  committing  another.     He  every  where 
exhibits  such  Inminous  characters  of  God 
and  Christ,  such  clear  views  of  right  and 
wrong,  such  living  pictures  of  good  and  evil, 
■och  striking  contrasts  of  human  corruption 
and  Christian   purity,  that  he  who  would 
erade  the  condemnation  which  awaits  the 
neglect,  or  the  violation  of  duty,  must  pro- 
duce some  other  a])ology  than  that  he  did 
not  know  it.     What  excuse  will  those  mod- 
ern skeptics  offer  for  their  traducement  of 
writings,  which  they  wore  too  shrewd  either 
to  despise  or  neglect?    Whatever  is  good  in 
Iheir  systems,  they  derive  from  a  Revelation 
which  ther  affect  to  contemn.    They  are 
ricli  only  from  what  they  steal,  not  from  that 
woperty  which  they  may  call  their  own. 
lieason,  which  could  in  no  wise  discover 
what  Christianity  has  taught,   is    glad    to 
adopt,  while  she  disavows,  what  she  could 
Barer  have  found  out  herself.    She  has,  how- 
ever, too  little  honesty,  and  too  much  pride, 
to  acknowledge  her  obligation  to  the  source 
from  which  she  draws.     She  mixes  up  what 
I       die  best  likes  with  her  own  materials,  and 
'      defies  the  world,  by  separating  them,  to  de- 
lect the  cheat     Revelation,  in  truth,  has  im- 
plored reason,  as  well  as  perfected  morals 
^  But  if  the  human  rcasoner  despises  Chris- 
tianitv,  some  Christians  are  too  much  dis- 
poecdfto  vilify  reason.     This  contempt  they 
aid  not  learn  of  Saint  Paul.  He  never  taught. 
that,  to  neglect  an  exact  method  of  reason- 
Stt|f,  would  make  men  sounder  divines.    No 
nch  consequences  can  be  deduced  from  his 
writings.   Revealed  religion,  indeed,  happily 
hf  the  poor  and  illiterate,  may  be  firmly  be- 
lieved, and  vitally  understood,  without  a  very 
aocarato  judgment,  or  any  high  cultivation 
ef  the  rational  powers.    But  without  both, 
withoat  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
aiguments,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  evi- 
dnices,  it  can  never  be  successfully  defend- 
ed*   Ignorance  on  these  points  would  throw 
noh  a  weight  into  the  scale  of  scepticism,  as 
Meld  weaken,  if  it  did  not  betray,  the  cause 
of  truth.     In  our  days  an  ignorant  teacher  of 
1       rfrfigir»n  is  *  a  workman  tliat  ntf^*:ih  to  be 


ashamed.*  He  should  carefaDj  cnltiniteliis 
reason,  were  it  only  to  convince  himaelf  of 
its  imperfection.  The  more  he  proceeds  oa- 
der  the  guidance  of  God^  Spirit  to  improve 
his  rational  faculties,  the  more  he  will  dis- 
cover their  insufficiencv :  and  his  humility 
striking  its  root  more  deeply  as  his  loiow- 
ledge  shoots  higher,  he  will  become  more 
profoundly  thankful  for  that  Divine  revela- 
tion, which  alone  can  satisfy  the  desires  of 
his  mind,  and  fill  the  cravings  of  his  heart. 

Some  well-meaning  instructors  have  plead- 
ed, in  justification  of  their  low  attainments. 
Saint  Paul's  exaltation  of  *  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  to  savp  them  that  believe.'  *  It 
was,'  says  a  learned  divine,  *  a  mode  not 
unusual  with  Saint  Paul,  to  call  a  thing,  not 
hy  a  term  descriptive  of  its  real  nature,  but 
by  a  name  expressive  of  the  opinion  formed 
of  it  b}r  the  world,  and  of  the  effects  prodn- 
ced  by  it ' — In  calling  the  Gospel  foolishness, 
therefore,  he  onlv  adopted  the  language  of 
the  Greeks,  its  Pagan  enemies.  It  was  *  the 
natural  man,'  to  whom  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  were  foolishness.  TIm  expres- 
sion, therefore,  offers  no  apology  fat  non* 
sense,  no  plea  for  ignorance.  However, 
the  humilitv  of  Paul  might  lead  him  to  de- 
preciate *•  the  wisdom  of  nis  own  words,'  he 
has  left  us  the  means  of  knowing  that  they 
were  of  the  very  first  excellence.  He  de- 
preciates, it  is  true,  all  eloquence,  whether 
true  or  false,  which  was  adopted  as  a  substi- 
tute ^  for  the  Cross  of  Christ.'  He  would 
indeed  reprobate  the  idea  of  loading  a  dis- 
course with  ornaments,  which  might  draw 
the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  &i- 
viour  to  the  preacher,  which  by  its  splendour 
might  cast  into  shade  the  object  he  was  bound 
to  reveal ;  which  mi^ht  throw  into  the  bade 
ground  that  Cross  which  should  ever  be  the 
prominent  figure.  But  though,  in  establish- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  Cross,  God  accom- 
plished a  promise  of  long  standing,  and 
frequent  repetition,  that  he  would  *  destroy 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  bring  to  nothing 
the  understanding  of  the  prudent,'  yet  there 
is  no  promise  that  ignorance  or  folly  shall 
be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  wisdom  ;  the 
promise  runs,  that  the  wisdom  from  aboF6 
shall  supersede  the  pride  of  human  wisdom. 

One  of  the  fundamental  truths  which  the 
apostle  labours  to  establish,  is,  that  tiie  at- 
tainment of  Divine  knowledge,  progress  in 
holiness,  conquest  over  sin,  with  aU  other 
spiritual  gains,  are  only  to  be  effected  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  doctrine, 
the  importance  of  which  he  every  where  in- 
timates, he  more  explicitly  teaches  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Romans.  This  convction, 
which  he  felt  deepiv,  he  paints  forcibly.— 
Yet,  though  insisted  on  with  such  frequency 
and  emphasis,  many  receive  this  is  a  specu- 
lative dogma,  instead  of  a  highly  practical 
truth.  Many  distrust  the  reality  of  this 
power,  or  if  they  allow  its  existence,  tb^ 
disbelieve  its  agency. 

This  tenet,  however,  so  slightly  regarded, 

is  in  every  part  of  the  New  Testament,  not 

barely  noticed  bv  allusion,  but  incessantly 

I  either  peremptorily  asserted,  or  constantly 
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•BBomed.  Would  the  apoBtle  repeatedly  re- ,  deride  true  zeal,  and  to  render  ridjculotii 
fer  o>,  as  the  ouly  deliverer  from  aid,  to  an  .  theg^ifts  which  had  been  indecently  abused, 
ideal  person  f  Would  be  muck  us  by  a  bare ,  On  tlie  contrary,  he  observes  how  impro* 
statement  of  such  a  power,  and  an  unmran- '  perlv  these  p^iftg  and  su|>ernatural  powera 
ing*  promise  of  fitir.h  a  deliverance,  without  i  had  been  u»cd  by  some  on  wiiom  they  were 
directing'  us  bow  it  is  to  be  obtained  ?  The  conferred  ;  who,  he  laments,  were  more 
iisrvent  habitual  prayer  of  failb  is  the  mean  anxious  to  eclipse  <»ch  other  in  thme  showy 
Bug^liested.  It  is  rational  to  suppose  that  distinctions,  than  to  convert  tliem  to  the  piir^ 
spiritual  aid  must  be  attained  by  a  spiritual  poses  of  practical  use  and  excellence ;  ad* 
act.  God  is  a  spirit.  Spirit  and  truth  arc  vises,  that  *  apirilual  gifts'  may  be  directed 
the  requisites  ei^pccted  in  his  worshippers. —  to  their  true  end  ;  *  that  he  may  excel  to  the 


Tboug'n  this  doctrine  is  insiiited  on  not  less 
than  twelve  limen  in  this  chapter  only«  there 


edifying  of  the  C/hurch ;'  gently  remiedt  the 
offenders,  that  tliey  themselves  were  nothing 


is  not  one  tenet  of  Christianity,  in  the  adop- 1  more  than  vehicles  and  organs  of  the  opera* 
tionof  which,  the  generality  are  more  re- i  tion  of  the  Spirit.  While  he  insinuates  that« 
luctant.  I  were  these  miraculous  powers  their  sole  dis* 

It  is  unreaHonablo  for  ns  to  say,  we  dinbc  '  tinction.  it  might  be  doubtful  by  what  speci* 
licvethc  |>«)ssihi!ity  of  the  ofH-ration  of  the.  fic  rnatk  to  rc<:ogni/.e  in  them  the  genaine 
Holy  Spirit,  because  we  do  not  understand  ('hrisiian  :  he  removes  the  difficulty,  by 
when,  or  in  wlisit  ni'anncr  it  acts,  wliilo  wc !  showing  them  there  wot  a  more  exceHeni 
remain  in  ^uch  cof'>plete  igiioranc«^  how  our;  w*iy^  by  ^iiich  they  might  most  iodisputablr 
own  spirits  act  within  ourselves.  li  is  firouf  muse  out  thoir  title.  This  ^  way,'  wnich  it 
Bufficient,  that  we  see  its  result,  that  we  ner-  now  9S  it  was  then,  tiie  discriminating char- 
ceive  the  effect  of  this  mysterious  oficrat  ion.  acteristic  of  the  true  believer,  is  Charity; 
in  the  actnal  change  of  the  human  heart.-'  all  the  properties  oC  which  he  describea,  not 
Our  sense  of  our  internal   weakness,  must  for  their  instructions  only,  but  for  ourt also. 


convince  us,  that  it  is  not  effected  by  any 
power  of  our  own.  The  humble  cannot  but 
foel  this  truth,  the  ingenuous  cannot  but  ac- 


If  the  apostle  has  here,  on  the  ooe  bend, 
furnished  no  example  or  apology  for  enthn* 
siasni  and  eccentricity ;     if  the  solidity  of 


knowledge  it.  I^t  us  be  assured,  that  In-  j  his  piety,  and  the  sobriety  of  his  miud,  are 
finite  Wisdom,  which  knows  how  we  are.  unifurmlv  opposed  to  the  unprofitable  fier- 
constituted,  and  what  are  lur  wantN.  knows '  vours  of*  fanaticism,  both  in  doctrine  mod 
how  his  own  spirit  assists  those  who  earnestly ,  conduct,  yot  on  tlie  other  hand  his  life  and 
implore  its  aid.  |  writings  are  quite  as  little  ftirourable  to  e 

Saint  Paul  powerfully  inculcates  that  new  more  formidable,  because  a  less  suspected 
end  spiritual  worsliip  which  was  so  comie  and  more  cotninon  evil, — we  mean  indiflbr- 
scendingly  aud  beautifully  taught  hy  the  ence.  ('Oldness  and  ineflicienej«  indeed. 
Divine  Treacher,  at  the  well  of  Sycliar,  are,  in  the  e-timatiou  of  some  p>erMNis,  repn- 
wheo  he  declared  that  the  splendours  of  the  table,  or  at  least  safe  qualities,  end  often  ob» 
Temple  worship,  hitherto  performed  exclu-  tain  the  honourable  name  of  Prudence ;  but 
rivelv  in  one  distinguished  place,  should  be  to  Saint  Paul  it  was  not  eoongb  that  nolliiDff 
abolished,  ami  the  cumbrous  ceremonies  and  .  wntog  was  done  ;  he  considered  it  reproecn 
fiUigoing  forms  of  the  Jewish  ritual  set  aside,  sufficient  that  nothing  was  done, 
to  make  way  for  a  purer  moile  of  adoration  ;  •  He  sometimes  intrenches  himself  in  the 
when  the  contrite  heart  was  to  supersede  the  honest  severity  which  his  integrity  oooipelB 
costly  sacrifice,  and  God  should  be  worship-  him  to  exercise  against  the  opposen  of  ntel 
ped  in  a  way  more  suited  to  his  spiritual  na-  Christianity,  by  adducing  some  pointed  oen- 
tore.*  sure  against  them  from  men  of  their  own 

Yet,  even  here,  the  wise  moderation  of  partv  or  country.  For  instence,  when  be 
Paul  is  visible  He  did  not  manifest  his  comfemns,  in  his  letter  to  their  new  hUbnm^ 
dislike  of  one  extreme  point  by  flying  to  the  Titus,  the  luxurious,  avaricious,  and  ■loCfaral 
antipodes  of  opposition  :  when  ostentatious  Cretans,  he  corroborates  the  truth  of  hit  foe* 
rites  were  pronounced  to  be  no  longer  ne-  !  timony  by  the  authority  of  one  of  their 


ccssary,  he  did  not  adopt,  like  some  other  re-  <  poets,  or  prophets.      These  slow  senMnliMaj^ 
formers,  the  contrary  excess  of  irr(>gnlarity  these  indulgers  of  appetite,  these  meaten  or 
end  confusion.     While  the  internal  principle  i  ceremonies,  be  not  only  stigmatizes_himaelf, 
was  the  grand  concern,  the  outward  appen-  >  but  adds  to  his  pagan  quotation, 
dage  must  be  decorus.    To  keep  the  exte- 
rior *•  decent'  and  ^  orderly,^  was  emblemat- 
ical of  the  purity  and  regularity  within  ! 

While  PauPs  severe  reproof  of  the  confu- 
sion and  irregularities,  whtch  disgraced  the 
Church  of  Corinth,  proves  him  to  be  a  de- 
cided enemy  to  the  distempers  of  spiri'ual 
▼anity  and  enthusiasm  ;  he  does  not,  like  a 
worlHly  reprover,  seize  the  occasion  given 
by  their  imprudence  to  treat  with  levity  the 
power  of  religion  itself;  he  does  not  lay  bold 
on  the  error  he  condemns  for  a  pretence  to 

^  Hospel  of  St  JohB.  cbtp.  ir. 


ness  is  true.'  And  it  may  be  addnoed  es  m 
striking  instance  of  bis  discriminating  nMMte 
of  church  government,  that  this  wiie  eede* 
siastical  ruler,  who  had  before  exhorted 
Timothy,  the  bishop  of  another  Church,  to 
'  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  meekly  inttiuuliBf 
those  who  oppose  themselves,*  now  direeli 
Titus  to  '  rebuke  sharply'  these  tei»|Wiiidng 
teachers,  and  unholy  livers. 

He  saw  that  a  grave  and  sedate  indolenoeii 
investing  itself  with  the  respectable  etti  ihnto . 
of  moderation,  eats  out  the  very  heert'a  oopi 
of  piety.     He  knew  that  these  somnoleBt 
characters  commnnicate  the  repose  which 
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ttey  «aiov ;  llmt  tber  excite  no  alann,  b 

■'--'-■ Their  l»le  of  obM 

u^Ut  in  1  llicir  lint 
-..ipletel;  made  out.  Formt,  it 
Inio,  are  valuabla  things,  wheo  Ibey  a 
•  mod  mi  a  dead  hedge  to  secure  Ihe  quick 
bttl  here  the  obserrance*  are  reilcd  id  l  be 
Dm  fiwmi  are  Ihe  whole  of  thfl  fane*.  Tl 
deri  feac«  it  not  coo&idered  as  a  proteclio: 
bgt  a  aiibslilutc.  The  teachnr  and  I 
taurht,  Dsither  dinturbing  aor  diiturbed,  b 
(ootliing  and  southed,  rcci|irocate  civilitit 
•icbanra cominendatioDB.  If  litllepood 
doM,  it  ii  well :  if  no  ofleace  ii  given,  it 
better-,  if  no  sunerfliiitj  ofEcal  he  impute.. 
it  ii  belt  of  all.  The  Apostle  fell  what  Ihe  ■ 
Fropliet   ■xpreMcd,— '  My   people   love  to ' 

Pediapi  the  turn  niid  substance  of  tbe  du- 
Jea  of  a  Christian  ininiilef.  to  which  there 
ii  also  a  rchrence  in  this  chapter,  iva*  iiever 
conipf«»»edintosoimall«compaBS  as  ID  his 
charge  to  his  beloved  Titus  ;'-■  loalUhings 
sbowins  tkiftelf  n  paUern  of  good  workt. 
/•doctrine  ^^lnei^^g  uiKorrufitntft,  gravity, 
riiiarUy,Minmdiptidi.'  We  see  here,  ma 
tev  li^licant  •voids,  a  rule  of  conduct  and 
of  iMlniotioD  which  is  suscentible  of  the 
vridcit  espaasion.  The  most  elaborate  par- 
aphnw  will  add  little  to  the  substantial 
vTorthoftbii  brief  monition.  Kvory  inslrnc- 
ler  iirait  famish  his  own  practical  commen- 
tary by  traairerring  into  bis  life  the  pattern, 
and  into  ha  preaching  Ihe  precept.  He 
add*,  Un  Mira  eSecl  al  a  life  and  doctrine  sii 
comet  will  be  to  silence  calumny  ;  the  ad- 
Ttn^ry  of  religion  will  be  ashamed  of  hii 
camitr  wbcn  be  tee*  the  purity  of  its  profet- 
«ar  detet  all  attempli  to  discredit  liim. 

It  H  a  truth,  reri&ed  in  every  age  of  the 
chnich.  that  tbe  doctrines  which  Paul 
pmcbMl,  itcMd  in  direct  oppositioa  to  the 
natural  diipoiitioni  of  man  ;  thev  milit^ttcd 
^ainit  bU  corrupt  affections ;  they  tended 
to  nbdne  wbal  bad  been  hitherto  iovlooible 
—tbe  stnbboni  hnman  will ;  to  plant  self 
dMial  wbare  sdf-love  bad  before  avemii 
ttWfiWind.  Tocoorinceof  tin.topoinl  K 
Qw  wiovr,  topwfect  holiness,  yet  to  ex 
dndt  bontiog.  are  tbe  apostle's  invariabli 
StMOta.  These  lopict  he  urges  by  everj 
MMT  of  aigninent,  by  every  charm  of  per 
W^maa  i  by  ever;  injuDCtion  to  the  preach 
V,  to  avery  motive  to  the  hearer  :  but  Ihesi 
JMiniitiiais.  neither  argument,  persuasion 
Bar  Botirei  can  ever  render  engatcing.— 
Hm  lofa  to  hare  his  cormplions  loaibed 
it  b  tbe  obiecl  nf  tbe  apostle  to  combs 
tkm  t  nan  woald  have  his  erron  indulged 
ithlbe  object  of  tbe  religion  which  Pan 
pflMbed.tDeraaicatetbem. 

Of  tbe  dislike  excited  against  the  loyi 
liilwiiailiiii  of  the  Gospel,  by  tliose  wb 
Kve  in  opposition  to  its  doctrines,  our  com 
■Miexpsrieiice  himishes  us  with  no  unaf 
aableBi.  When  we  have  a  piece  of  unwel 
COM  news  to  report,  we  prepare  Ihe  heurc 
b*  a  MOthiog  intradnction  ;  we  break  h 
fdl  bf  aoDie  Mrflening  circumstance  ;  we  it 


vent  some  concilialorT  preamble  :  he  lis- 
tens ;  be  distrusts— but  we  arrive  at  the 
painful  truth  1 — llicuccret  is  out,  the  prc- 
paratiun  is  ahsorhed  in  the  rc^litj',  Iho  evil 
remains  in  its  full  forre  ;  nothing  bat  the 
painful  fact  is  »cn,  hrani,  or  felt. 

The  aposlle  knew  thai  it  would  affuid  lit- 
tle comfort  to  the  humble  Cliritlian  to  talk 
of  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  abstract,  ami 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  ii)  vague  and  gcnenl 
terms.  He  persuades  the  believer  lo  en- 
deavour lo  obtain  evidence  of  bis  "''"  ■•■•"-- 


nthii 


.  great  salvntioTi.     The  luuntatn  of 
K  may  lluw,   but  if   tlie  current 


foigivencss  may  l„.-.  .-. 
reach  not  lo  iis,  if  wo  have  mi  pcrwinal  ir 
■  >r(vl  in  (lie  offered  reitcmplioo,  if  wc  do 
irt  iiidividnallv  sfck  communion  with  llin 
atherof  Spirits,  Ihe  Saviour  of  Ihe  world 
ill  not  be  our  Saviour.  Hut  that  he  miffht 
Dt  give  lal»e  comfort,  Paul,  ivhpu  he  wishes 
peucc'  wislies  '  j;race'  also  ;  this  last  ho  al- 
xys  places  first  in  order.  hnowin|r  that,  bc- 
ire  tbe  peace  can  be  solid,  it  muni  have 
race  for  its  precursor.  Thn  rharaeler  of 
ie  peace  which  lie  rccammendk  is  of  the 
igheat  order  of  blessings.  The  peace 
Tiich  nations  make  with  each  other  fre- 
ucntly  includes  no  more  than  that  they  will 

0  each  other  no  evil  ;  but  >  the  peace  of 
iod'  insures  to  us  all  that  i«  gund,  by  keep* 
igour  hearts  and  minds  in  Ihe  love  and 
nowledgr  of  the  Fallier,  and  of  his  Son  Jo- 
us  Christ ! 

In  regard  lo  Saint  Paul's  eoctesiaslirnl 
lolity,  we  are  aware  that  some  persons,  with 

view  to  lower  the  general  usefulness  of  hit 
Epistles,  tihjecl.  that  in  inanv  in<ilancM,  es- 
lecially  in  Ihe  second  lo  the  Corinlhians,  the 

posMe  has  limiled  bis  inslnictiims  lo  usages 
rbich  relate  only  lo  the  peculiar  concerns  of 

1  particular  churcb  or  individual  person, 
md  that  they  might  have  been  spared  in  a 
rork  meant  for  general  edification. 

But  these  are  not,  as  some  insist,  mere  lo- 
:al  controversies,  obsolete  disputes,  witb 
vhich  we  have  no  concern.  Societies,  ni 
I'ell  as  the  individiialii  of  whom  Ihey  are 
lompmcd,  are  much  the  same  in  all  periods ; 
ind  tliough  the  cantenliims  of  the  churclies 
*hich  he  addressed  might  differ  something  in 
natter,  and  much  in  form  and  ceremony. 
Tom  those  of  modem  dale  ;  yet  the  spirit  of 
Jivisioo,  of  animosity,  of  error,  of  opposi- 
tion, with  which  all  churches  are  more  or 
less  infected,  will  have  such  a  common  re- 
semblance in  all  ages,  as  may  make  us  sub- 
mit lo  lake  a  hint  or  a  caution  even  from  tu- 
ples which  mav  rcetn  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns ;  and  il  adds  to  tbe  value  of  Sainl 
Paul's  expostulations,  (hat  they  may  be  made 
in  some  decree  applicable  lo  other  cases. — 
His  directions  are  minute,  as  well  as  general, 
so  as  scarcely  lo  leave  any  of  the  incidents  of 
life,  or  the  exigencies  of  society,  totally  un- 
provided for. 

There  are,  it  is  obvious,  certain  tliiaga 
which  refer  to  particular  usages  of  llie  gen- 
eral church  at  its  Grst  institution,  which  no 
longer  exist.    There  are  frequent  refertm- 
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cea  to  the  extraordinary  (pfU  of  the  Spirit, 
and  other  circumstances,  which  tlioug^h  they 
have  now  ceased,  are  of  great  importance, 
as  connected  with  itn  history,  and  assisting  in 
Its  lir^il  formation  ;  and  the  writer  who  had 
ucgieclcd  to  kiave  recorded  them  would  have 
been  blamcable,  and  the  Epistles  which  had 
not  alluded  to  them,  would  bavo  been  imper- 

Ji?Ct. 

Whilr  the  apostle  made  ample  provisions^ 
RUch  as  the  ovist ing  cace  required,  or  rather 
permitted,  he  did  not  absohitelj  legislate,  as 
to  ex  teriml  things,  for  any  church;  wisely 
leaving  l.-hristi:mity  at  liberty  to  incorporate 
herself  with  the  laws  of  any  country  into 
which  she  might  be  introduced  ;  and  while 
Hio  doctrines  of  the  ucw  religion  were  pre- 
cise, distiuct,  and  dciiQite,  its  ecclesiastical 
character  was  of  that  generalized  nature 
which  would  allow  it  to  uiix  with  any  fonn 
of  national  government  This  was  a  likely 
means  buth  to  promote  iU  extension,  and  to 
preveut  it  from  imbibing  a  p'llitical  temper, 
or  a  spirit  of  interiercucc  with  the  secular 
concerns  of  ao^  country. 

The  wonder  is,  that  the  work  is  so  little 
local,  that  it  savours  so  little  of  Antioch  or 
Jerusalem,  of  Philippi  or  Corinth  ;  but  that 
almost  all  is  of  such  general  application  : 
relative  circumstances  did  indeed  operate, 
but  they  always  operated  subordinatcly.— 
The  Epistle  to'the  Ephesians  is  not  marked 
with  one  local  peculiarity.  There  is  not  a 
single  deduction  to  be  made  from  the  univer- 
sal applicableness  of  this  elegant  and  pow- 
erful epitome  of  the  Gospel. 

Saint  Paul  belongs  not  particularly  to  the 
period  in  which  he  lived,  but  is  c^qually  the 
property  of  each  successive  race  of  beings. 
Time  does  not  diminish  tlieir  interest  in  him. 
lie  is  as  fresh  to  every  century  as  to  his  own ; 
and  the  truths  he  preaches  will  be  as  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  age  which  shall 
precede  the  dissolution  of  the  world,  as  that 
in  which  Ite  wrote.  The  sympathies  of  the 
real  believer  will  always  be  equally  awaken- 
ed by  doctrines  which  will  equally  apply  to 
their  consciences,  by  principles  which  will 
always  have  a  reference  to  their  practice,  by 
promises  which  will  always  carry  consola- 
tion to  their  hearts.  By  the  Christians  of  all 
countries  Paul  will  be  considered  as  a  cos- 
mopolite, and  by  those  of  all  afes  as  a  con- 
temporary. Even  when  he  addresses  indi- 
viduals, his  point  of  view  is  mankind.  He 
looked  to  the  world  as  his  scene,  and  to  col- 
lective man  as  the  actor. 


CHAP.  X. 

The  Slyte  and  Gennu  of  Saitd  Paul. 

Tbouoii  Saint  Paal  frequently  allndes  to 
the  variety  of  his  sufferings,  yet  he  never 
dwells  upon  them.  He  does  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  liberty  so  allowable  in  friendly 
letters,— that  of  endeavourio^  to  excite  com- 
IMLSsion  by  those  minute  details  of  distress,  of 
which,  but  for  their  relation  in  the  Acts  of 
tlie  Apoetlei,  we  ibotild  b^Td  boeo  maioly 
IgQorAt. 


How  would  any  other  writer  than  tbo 
Apostle  have  interwoven  a  full  statement  of 
his    trials  with  his  instnictioas,  and  bow 
wuuld  be  have  indulged  an  egotism,  not  onlj 
so  natural  and  so  pardonable,  but  which  has 
{ been  so  acceptable  in  those  good  men  who 
I  have  given  us  histories  of  their  own  life  and 
times.    That  intermixture,  however,  which 
excites  so  lively  an  interest,  and  is  so  proper 
iu  Clarendon  and  Baxter,  would  liave  boea 
misplaced  here.    It  would  have  served  to 
gratily  curiasity,  but  might  not  seem  to  com- 
j  |iurt  with  the  grave  plan  of  instruction  adopt- 
I  ed  by  the  apostle ;  whilst  it  comes  with  ad- 
mirable grace  from  Saint  Luke,  bis  compan* 
ion  iu  travel. 

Saint  Paul's  manner  of  writing  will  be 
found  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  ^^reatoess 
of  his  Hiibjcct  His  powerful  and  diversified 
character  of  mind  seems  to  have  comlHoed 
the  separate  excellencies  of  all  the  other  sa* 
cred  authoi-s — the  loftiness  of  Isaiah,  the  de* 
vution  of  David,  the  pathos  of  Jeremiah,  tbe 
vehemence  of  Ezekiel,  tlie  didactic  gravity 
of  MosL's,  the  elevated  morality  and  practical 
good  sense,  though  somewhat  highly  colour* 
cd,  of  Saint  Janics ;  the  sublime  cooceptioiis 
and  deep  views  of  Saint  John,  the  noble  en- 
ergies and  burnins^  zeal  of  Saint  Peter.  To 
all  these,  he  added  his  own  strong  ar^men- 
tative  powers,  depth  of  thought  and  intensi- 
ty of  feeling.  In  every  single  department  be 
was  eminently  gifted;  so  that  what  Liry 
said  of  Cato  m.ght  with  far  greater  tmth  have 
been  as^rted  of  Paul,— that  yon  would  think 
him  born  for  tlie  single  thing  in  which  be  was 
engaged. 

We  have  observed  in  an  early  oiapter, 
that  in  the  Evangelists  the  naked  majesty  of 
truth  refused  to  owe  anv  thing  to  the  artifi- 
ces of  composition.  In  rani's  cpiiUet  a  dnc, 
though  less  strict  degree  of.  simplicity  is  ob- 
served ;  diflering  in  style  from  the  olber  as 
the  comment  from  the  text,  a  letter  from  a 
history;  taking  the  same  gronnd  as  to  doe- 
trine,  devotion,  and  duty,  yet  branchin|^  out 
into  a  wider  range,  breaking  tbe  tabjeet  in- 
to more  parts,  and  giving  results  instead  of 
facts. 

Tlmugh  more  at  liberty,  Paul  makes  a  so- 
ber use  of  his  privilege ;  though  never  ambj- 
tious  of  ornament,  his  stvlc  is  as  much  nvi- 
ed  as  his  subject,  and  always  adapted  to  it. 
He  is  by  turns  vehement  and  tenderttnd 
sometimes  both  at  once ;  impassKNMd,  and 
didactic ;  now  pursuing  Ids  point  with  a  lo- 
gical exactness,  now  disdaining  tbe  raltt*  of 
which  he  was  a  master;  often  making  bis 
noble  neglect  more  impressive  than  tbe  most 
correct  arrangement.  Lis  irregularity  mora 
touching  than  the  most  lucid  order.  He  is 
often  abrupt,  and  sometimes  obicure :  his 
reasoning,  though  generally  clear,  is,  as  the 
best  critics  allow,  sometimes  InTdved,  per* 
haps  owing  to  the  suddenness  of  his  truni* 
tions,  the  rapidity  of  his  ideas,  the  sensibilily 
of  his  soul. 

But  complicated  as  his  meaning  may  ftc* 
casionally  appear,  all  his  complicatioiis  afs 
capable  of  being  analysed  into  principles ;  io 
that  from  his  most  intricate  trains  oi  reason* 
iof ,  the  most  nnlearned  reader  ttay  tdlect 
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tn  Hnconnecled  maxim  of  wisdom,  a  poai- 
lioD  of  piety,  an  aphonsm  of  firtac,  easy 
from  ita  orcvity,  intelligible  from  its  clear 
nets,  and  valuable  from  its  weight. 

Aa  apparent,  though  not  unpleasing,  dis- 
coanection  in  his  sentences  is  sometimes 
fnnd  to  arise  from  the  absence  of  the  con- 
junctive parts  of  speech.  He  is  so  affluent 
HI  ideas,  the  images  which  crowd  in  upon 
bun  are  to  thick-set ;  tliat  he  could  not  stop 
tbeir  coarse  while  he  might  tie  them  to|^th- 


diicnrsive  flights  he  never  fails  to  bring  home 
some  added  strength  to  the  truth  With  which 
he  begins  ;  and  when  he  is  longest  on  the 
winp^,  or  loftiest  in  his  ascent,  becomes  back 
to  his  subject  enriched  with  additional  matter, 
and  animated  with  redoubled  vigour.  This 
is  particularly  exemplified  in  the  third  chap- 
ter of  the  Ephesians,  of  which  the  whole  is 
one  entire  parenthesis,  eminently  abounding 
in  effusions  of  humility,  holiness,  and  love, 
and  in  the  rich  display  of  the  Redeemer's 


Thu  absence  of  the  connecting  links,  j  grace. 
irbioh  in  a  meaner  writer  might  have  indue-  {     In  the  prosecution  of  any  discourse,  though 
ed  a  want  of  perspicuity,  adds  energy  and  |  there  may  appear  little  metliod«  he  has  fre« 
force  to  the  expression  of  so  spirited  and  i  quently,  besides  the  topic   immediately  in 
clear-flighted  a  writer  as  our  apostle     In  the  |  hand,  some  point  to  bring  forward,   not  di- 
sixth  cupter  of  the  second  of  Corinthians,   rcctly,  but  in  an  incidental,  yet  most  impress- 
there  are  six  consecutive  verses  without  one  i  ive  manner.    At  the  moment  when  he  ^ecms 
coajonctlon.     Such   a   particle  would  hare  '  to  wander  from  the  direct  line  of  li is  purnuit, 
enfeebled  the  spirit,  without  clenring  the ;  the  object  which  he  still  has  had  in  his  own 
sense     The  variety  which  these  verses,  all  I  view,  unexpectedly  starts  up  before  that  of 
making  up  but  one  period,  exhibit,  the  mass  i  his  hearer.  In  the  reoapitulalion  of  the  events 
of  thought,  the  diversity  of  object,  theimpct- '  of  his  life  before  Fcstus  and  Aprrippi,  when 
nosity  of  march,  make  it  impossible  to  read  '  nothing  of  doctrine  appears  to  be  on   his 
them  without  catching  something  of  the  fer-  ;  mind  ;  he  suddenly  breaks  out.  *•  Why  should 
vour  with  which  they  are   written.     They   it  be  thought  a  thing  increliblo  with  you, 
seem  to  set  the  pulse  in  motion  with  a  cor-   that  God  should  raise  Uie  doad  ?'     Me  (hen 
responding  quickness  ;  and  without  amplifi-    resumes  his  narrative  as  rapidly  as  he  hu'l 
cation  seem  to  expand  tiie  mind  of  the  read-   ilown  off  from  it  ;  but  returns  to' his  dortrino 
or  into  all  tlic  immensity  of  space  and  time.    .  at  the  close,  with  ttie  additional  riroumstanrr. 
Nothing  is  dilTused  into  weakness.     If  his   that  *  Christ  was  the  first  that  *^-houtd   ri::e 
conciseness  may  be  thought,   in  a  very  few  .  from  the  dead  ;' — as  if,  having  before  put  thn 
instances,  to  taice  something  from  his  clear-   question  in  the  abstract,  he  had  been  sinrr 
ness,  it  is  more  than  made  up  in  force.    Con-  '•  paving  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the 
densed  as  his  thoughts  are,  the  inexhauotihie   fact. 

instructions  that  may  be  deduced  from  them,  ;  Saint  Paul  is  happy  in  a  mode  of  brief  al- 
prore  at  what  expansion  they  are  suscepti- ,  hision,  and  in  the  art'of  awakoninpr  recoHei'- 
Dle.  His  compression  has  an  energy,  his  tion  by  hints.  It  is  observable  often,  how 
imagery  a  spirit,  his  diction  an  impetu('<«ify,  >  little  time  he  wastes  in  nnrmtive,  and  how 
which  art  would  in  vain  labour  to  menil.  |  much  matter  he  pre«^srs  iuto  a  fpw  words  ; 
His  straight-forward  sense  makes  his  way  to  . '  Ye,  brethren,  have  sn tiered  the  like  thinsrs 
(he  heart  more  surely  than  theirs,  who'  go  j  of  your  own  countrymen,  even  as  they  have 
out  of  tlieir  road  for  ornament.  He  never  of  the  Jews,  who  botli  killed  the  fjord  Jesii*; 
inleiTUptB  the  race  to  pick  up  the  golden  '  and  their  own  prophets,  and  have  persecutetl 
bait*  '  !2S  ;  and  they  please  not  Cod,   and  are  f*nn- 

Our  apostle,  when  he  has  not  leisure  for  trary  to  all  men, — forhiddinc  us  to  speak  In 
nflection  himself,  almost  by  impercej^tible  '  the  Gentiles  that  tlioy  miglit  be  saved  ;  to 
methods  invites  his  reader  to'reflect.  when  .  fill  up  their  sins  alwrivs — for  tho  wrath  is 
bt  appears  onlv  to  skim  a  subject,  he  will  i  come  upon  them  to  the  utmost.'  What  a 
onest  ample  food  for  long-dwelling  medi- ;  quantity  of  histor}*  does  this  sketch  present  '. 
tabon.  Every  sentence  is  pregnant  with 'What  a  picture  of  thoir  cliai*acter,  their 
lliOMght,  is  abundant  in  instruction.     Wit-  ■crimes,  and  their  punishment  ! 

whicii       iVor  does  this  brevity  often 


the  many  thousands  of  sermons  whic'i  iVor  does  this  brevity  often  tren'^h  on  his 
sprung  from  these  comparatively  few, '  oxplicitne«»s.  In  the  fifth  chnpter  of  the  fir* I 
liut  most  prolific  seeds.  Thus,  if  he  dries  '  Tlirssalonians,  from  the  fourteenth  to  tho 
Dot  visibly  pursue  the  march  of  elnqnenrr  ,  twentieth  verse,  tliere  are  no  fewer  than  sev- 
by  the  critic's  path,  he  never  fails  to  attain  ^nteen  fundamental,  moral,  andrelicrions  ino- 
iil noblest  ends.  Tie  is  full  without  diffuse-  i  nitions,  comprising  almost  all  thp  (hitip<t  of  ;i 
riON,  copious  without  redundance.  Tliselo- i  t'hristinn  life  in  the  spare  of  a  few  lin*"-. 
^etnceis  notasmooth  and  flowing  oil,  which  i  The  selection  of  his  words  is  as  apt,  as  Ins 
labricates  the  surface,  but  a  sharp  instru- ,  enumeration  of  duties  is  just.  Tie  h^sr.prhfa 
ttent  which  makes  a  deep  incision.  It  ]>en- 1  his  converts  '  to  know  them  that  are  ovrr 
stiates  to  the  dissection  of  the  inmost  «^oul, !  them,  and  very  highly  to  esteem  thorn  in  love 
'lb  the  dividing  asunder  of  the  soul  and  spir- '  for  their  workV  sake :'  wh»l«»  to  the  perform- 
ittandis  a  di«cerner  of  the  thoughts  and  in- 1  ance  of  every  personal,  social,  and  religious 
tentions  of  the  heart  '  !  duty,  he  exhnrlt  them 

'  The  unmerous  and  long  d-gressioos  often  \  The  correctness  of  his  judfrinent  appears 
fimnd«  and  sometimes  complained  of,  in  this  j  ptill  more  visibly  in  theaptue^s  and  propriety 
tttat  writer,  never  make  him  lo^-e  siffht  of;  of  all  his  allusions,  metaphors,  and  figures. 
the  point  from  which  he  sets  out,  and  the!  In  his  epistle  to  the  Hebn»ws,  he  illustrates 
ft  to  whiHi  he  is  tending.    From  hi^  mo  jt '  and  enforces  the  o«»w  dorl  rifle  by  reascming* 
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drawQ  from  a  reterence  to  the  rites,  ceremo- 
nies,  and  economy  of  tlte  uow  obsolete  dis- 
pensation ;  sending^  them  back  to  the  records 
of  their  early  Scriptuies.  Ag^in,  he  does 
not  talk  of  tbe  Isthmian  games  to  the  Ko- 
fnans,  nor  to  the  Greeks  of  Adoption.  The 
latter  term  he  judiciousljr  uses  to  the  Ro- 
mans, to  whom  it  was  familiar,  and  explains, 
by  tlio  use  of  it,  the  doctrines  of  the  grace  of 
CJkid  in  their  redemption,  their  adoption  as 
his  children,  and  their  '  inheritance  with  the 
saints  in  light ;'  on  the  otiier  hand,  the  illus- 
tration borrowed  from  the  rigorous  abstin- 
ence which  was  practised  by  the  competitors 
in  tbe  Grecian  games  ;  to  fit  tliem  for  ath- 
letic exercises,  would  convey  to  tlie  most 
illiterate  inhabitant  of  Achaia,  a  lively  idea 
of  the  subjugation  of  appetite  required  m  the 
Christian  combatant.  The  close  of  this  last 
mentioned  analogy  by  the  apostle,  opens  a 
large  field  for  instruction,  oy  a  brief  but 
b^utiful  comparison,  between  the  value  and 
duration  of  the  fadinj^  garland  worn  by  the  j 
victorious  Greek,  with  the  incorruptible 
crown  of  the  Christian  conqueror. 

But  whether  it  be  a  metaphor,  or  ilhistra- 
tioo,  or  allusion,  he  seldom  fails  to  draw  from 
it  some  practical  inference  for  his  own  hu- 
miliation. Id  the  present  case  he  winds  up 
the  subject  with  a  salutary  fear,  in  whicli  ail 
who  are  engaged  in  the  religious  instruction 
of  others  are  deeply  interested.  So  far  is  he 
I'rom  self-confidence  or  self  satisfaction,  be- 
cause he  lives  in  the  constant  habit  of  impro- 
ving others,  that  he  arldiiccs  the  very  prac- 
tice of  this  duty  as  a  ground  of  caution  to 
himself.  ITc  appropriates  to  himself  a  gen- 
eral possibility,  *  imt  that  by  any  means  when 
1  have  preached  to  others,  1  myself  should 
be  a  castaway.' 

Another  metaphor,  to  which  for  its  pecul- 
iarity we  cannot  liclp  making  a  distincrt  re- 
ference, occurs  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the 
first  of  Corinthians.  The  figure  with  which 
he  there  instructs  the  Church  of  Corinth  in 
the  nature,  use,  and  variety  of  spiritual  gifts, 
whilst  it  bears  a  stroug  resemblance  to  the 
«:elebrated  apologue  with  which  Menenius 
Agrippa  appeased  the  tumult  of  the  Roman 
]>opulace  in  the  infancy  of  the  Consular  gov- 
ernment, is  still  mucli  superior  to  it.  Saint 
Paul  reproves  their  dissentions  in  a  long  chain 
of  argument,  whore  he  illustrates  the  wisdom 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  distribution  of  gifts, 
by  a  similitude  taken  from  the  component 
pirts  of  the  human  body  ;  which,  though  dis- 
tinct and  various,  make  up  by  union  one  har- 
monious whole.  He  explains  their  incorpo- 
ration into  Chriist  by  the  interest  which  the 
ijody  has  in  the  several  members,  each  of 
which  by  its  specific  office  contributes  to  the 
general  good.  He  proves  the  excellence  of 
the  dispensation  to  consist  in  that  very  vari- 
ety which  had  produced  the  contention  ;  and 
^hows  that,  han  the  same  powers  been  given 
to  all,  the  union  would  have  been  broken  as 
each  portion  would  have  been  useless  in  a 
state  of  detachment  from  the  rest,  which  now 
contributed  to  the  general  organization  of 
ilie  human  frame. 

As  an  orator,  Taul  unquestionably  stands 


in  the  foremost  rank.  When  the  renowiieU 
Athenian  so  *■  wielded  the  fierce  democracy/ 
as  to  animate  with  one  common  sentiment 
the  whole  assembly  against  Philip  ;  whea 
his  great  rival  stirred  up  the  Roman  senate 
against  their  oppressors,  and  by  the  power  of 
his  eloquence  made  Catiline  contemptible, 
and  Anthony  detestable ;  they  had  every 
thing  in  their  favour.  Their  cbaractar  was 
established  :  each  held  a  distinguished  office 
in  the  state.  They  stood  on  the  Tantage- 
ground  of  the  highest  rank  and  reputation. 
When  they  spoke,  admiiation  stood  waiting^ 
to  applaud.  Their  characters  commmodcd 
attention.  Their  subiect  ensured  approba- 
tion. Kach,  too,  had  the  advantage  of  ad* 
dressing  his  own  friends,  his  own  country- 
men men  of  the  same  religious  and  political 
habits  with  tliemselves.  Before  they  startod* 
they  had  already  pre-occupied  haU'^tbe  road 
to  success  and  glory. 

Now  turn  to  Paul  ! — A  stranger,  poor, 
persecuted,  unprotected,  unsupported— des- 
pised before-hand,  whether  he  were  cooaid- 
ered  as  a  Jew  or  a  Christian ;  solitary,  de- 
fenceless, degraded  even  to  chains— yet  did 
he  make  the  prejudiced  king  vacillate  in  bis 
opinion,  the  unjust  judge  tremble  on  bis 
seat.  The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  owed 
none  of  his  success  to  an  appcral  to  the  cor- 
rupt passions  of  his  audience.  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  their 
arguments  and  their  eloquence,  bnt  not  a 
little  also  by  their  railing  and  invective,  kin- 
dled Rtrong  emotions  in  the  minds  of  thetr 
res|)ective  audiences.  Now  these  vitapera- 
tions,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  applied 
to  other  persons,  not  to  the  hearers,— and 
men  find  a  wonderful  facililj  in  admiring 
satire  not  directed  at  themieires.  Bnt  in 
the  case  of  Saint  Paul,  the  very  (persons  ad- 
dressed were  at  once  the  aocoied  and  the 
judges.  The  auditors  were  to  apply  the 
searching  truths  to  their  own  hearts ;  to 
look  inward  on  the  mortifying  spectacle  of 
their  own  errors  and  vices :  so  that  the  apos- 
tle had  the  feelings  of  the  hearers  complete- 
ly against  him,  whilst  the  Pagan  orator  bad 
those  of  his  audience  already  on  his  side* 

To  crown  all.  Saint  Paul  nas  noblr  exem- 
plified the  rule  of  Quinctilian.  He  owed 
the  best  part  of  his  oratory  to  his  being  a 

*  good  man,'  as  well  as  a  good  spttker* 

*  Otherwise,'  says  that  great  critic,  *■  tbongh 
the  orator  may  amuse  the  imaginatioo,  he 
will  never  reach  the  heart.* 

Conviction  was  the  soul  of  his  eloquence. 
He  has  no  hesitation  in  his  religious  diicus- 
sions.  Whenever  he  summoned  the  attri- 
butes of  his  mind  to  council,  decisien  al- 
ways presided.  His  doctrines  had  a  fixed 
system.  There  was  nothing  conjectural  in 
his  scheme.  His  mind  was  never  erratic  for 
want  of  a  centre.  *■  Jesus  Christ,  tbe  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,' — with  whom 
is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  torn* 
ing,*  is  the  sun  of  his  system,  and  round  this 
centre  every  doctrine  issuing  from  his  lips,, 
every  grace  beaming  in  his  soul,  moved  har- 
moniously. Whilst  he  did  not,  like  the  ex- 
ploded philosophy,  invert  order,  by  making 
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te  orb  of  day  dependent  on  the  lesser  fires,  |  instance,  he  breaks  oot  in  adroiratioa  of  the 
which  owe  to  him  whatever  light  and  heat  i  Divine  law,  almost  to  appearance  on  a  sii^ 
they  possess ;  he  did  not  shrink,  like  tbe  I  den,  and  in  such  an  inexhaustible  diversity 
wstorer  of  astronomical  truth,  from  the  |  of  expression,  as  if  he  could  never  unbar* 
mmi  decisive  and  effectual  avowal  of  his  den  the  fulness  of  his  overflowing  heart. , 
opiDioDa.    It  is  curious  to  observe  that  both  He  de^sribes  it  in  no  less  than  six  differeat 


theie  persons  shared  a  similar  fare.  The  as- 
moamer  was  r«- warded  for  his  discoveries 
with  being  thrown  into  prison  by  a  pontiff 
eir  Rone ;  -•  for  the  diffusion  of  mural  light, 
fliempoctle  was  thrown  into  prison  by  an 
enperor  of  Rome.  But  mark,  m  the  sequel . 
tte  mperior  influence  of  revealed  truth  over 
tbe  oondnct,  to  that  of  the  clearest  and  best 
fimnded  dedactions  of  human  reason.  The 
philoMpber  was  irresolute  ;  the  apostle  per- 
aevweo.  Copernicus  recanted  what  he 
katm  to  be  truth,  and  was  set  free  ;  Paul 
difdeioed  liberty  upon  such  terms  and  was 
pat  to  death. 

This  resolute  avowal,  this  predominant 
cooriction  of  the  sublimcst  of  truths,  ena- 
bled Saint  Paul  to  throw  into  his  eloquence 
a  bearl  and  a  life  unknown  to  other  orators  : 
*  ai  a  dying  roan,  he  spoke  to  dying  men  ;' 
and  plead^  to  the  feelings  of  immortal  be- 


ion  tor  the  life  of  their  souU.     Others  have  j  love  to  his  God  and  his  Saviour,  lie  never  lo* 


forms  of  perfection  :  and  with  every  fimn, 
still  resembling  his  great  fellow-saint  of  af- 
tor-ag^,  he  connects  a  practical  deduction. 
I'hus  by  infinite  variety  he  proves  that  hia 
mental  opulence  is  above  tautology,  and  at 
the  same  time  shows  that  spiritnai  riches 
should  be  devoted  to  moral  purposes.  *  The 
law  of  the  Lord  so  extolled  converts  the  seal, 
—gives  wisdom  to  the  simple,— rejoices  the 
heart, — gives  light  to  the  eyes,«-i8  not  only 
tnie,  but  righteous  altogetKer.* 

If  Paul  indulges  the  flowing  expression 
of  his  own  gratitude,  it  is  to  commonicate 
the  sacred  flame  to  those  he  addresses ;  if  he 
triumphs  in  *•  the  enlargement  of  his  own 
heart,'  it  is  because  he  hopes  by  the  infection 
of  a  holy  sym()athy  to  enlargfe  theirs.  In 
catching,  however,  the  sacred  flame,  let  as 
never  forget  that,  in  his  warmest  addresses, 
in  his  most  ardent  expressions  of  g^ratefnl 


selected  noble  objects,  objects  well  worthy 
their  genius  and  their  zeal, — the  love  of  their 
<»aatry,  liberty,  and  life.  Paul  embraced 
tbe  tame  topics,  but  how  ennobled  in  their 
natnre  \  He  taught  his  hearers  '  to  desire  a 
better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly.'  He 
showed  them  *  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
bad  made  them  free.'  He  pointed  tliem  to 
^lifeererlasting.' 

In  the  various  counsels  or  reproofs  found- 
ed upon  those  divine  doctrines,  can  we  be 
sorprised  at  the  frequent  interruption  of  an 
ejacalatioo  or  an  apostrophe  which  he  seems 
wholly  anable  to  repress  ?  Often  do  we  par- 
ticipate those  feelings  which,  as  it  were, 
break  in  npon  his  roost  subdued  moments, 
and  impel  him  to  magnify  that  name,  which 
is  above  every  name,  with  ascription  of  glo- 
ry, and  honour  and  praise,  and  sainted  ado- 
-JQQ .  With  a  kindred  joy  and  elevation  of 
il,  we  seem  to  make  evon  the  most  highly 
ight  devotional  and  practical  effusions  of 
tojrraat  a  writer  our  own:  and  so  far  from 
eflfily  condemning  what  we  almost  believe 
o«rn,  we  realize  something  of  the  obscr- 
of  the  finest  critic  of  antiquity,  *■  that 
tbe  mind  is  raised  by  the  true  sublime, 
it  reioioes  and  glories  as  if  itself  had  produ- 
ced whMi  it  had  so  much  delight  in  contem- 
plating.' *  No  real  Christian  can  read  the 
doebrinal  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
nans,  winiont  being  impressed  and  roused 
bj  it,  snbv  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.'* 

DariJ,  between  whose  temper  and  genins, 
and  those  of  Saint  Paul,  there  seems  to  have 
a  great  resemblance,  frequently  mani- 
the  same  inextinguishable  energy'  of 
His  heart,  like  that  of  the  Anostle,  is 
bgt  within  him  ;  the  fire  bums  while  he  is 
OMBing.  Many  of  the  Psalms  under  such 
an  'nfiuencc  become  only  one  varied  strain 
of  laudatory  prayer.  '  In  the  nineteenth,  for 
• 
*  MacXnight's  Prcftco. 


ses  sight  of  that  soberness  and  gravity  which 
becomes  both  his  subject  and  his  character. 
It  is  </i«  King  eternal^  immortat,  mviaible^' 
the  hltited  and  oniy  PotenUUe'^Kinff  of 
kiugt.  Lord  nf  lordt^'—He  who  haih  tmmor- 
talify — who  awelleih  in  the  Hghi  thai  no  man 
ran  approach  unto-r^He^  who  hath  honour 
and  flower  everlaetins;^  to  whom,  and  of 
whom,  he  feels  himself  to  speak. 

May  we  venture  to  express  a  wish,  that 
some  persons  of  more  piety  and  discemmenty 
among  whom  there  are  those  who  value 
themselves  on  being  more  particularly  the 
disciples  of  Saint  Paul,  would  always  imi- 
tate his  chastised  language.  Wlien  the 
apostle  pours  out  the  fulness  of  his  heart  to 
his  Redeemer,  every  expression  is  as  full  of 
veneration  as  of  love.  His  freedom  is  a  fil- 
ial freedom,  while  their  devout  effusions  are 
sometimes  mixed  with  adjectives,  which  he- 
trays  a  familiarity  bordering  on  irreverence."* 

^  If  I  am  a  father,  where  is  mine  honour: 
if  I  am  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  ?'  Thejr 
may  indeed  say  with  truth  that  they  are  invi- 
ted to  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  g^race. 
But  does  not  the  very  word  Throne  imply 
majesty  on  the onepart,  and  prostration  on 
the  other  ?  Is  not '  God  manifest  in  the  flesAi' 
sometimes  treated  with  a  freedom,  I  had  al- 
most said  a  fondness,  in  which  the  divine  part 
of  his  nature  seems  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
human  ?  Coarseness  of  whatever  kind,  may, 
it  is  true,  be  palliated  by  piety,  but  is  never 
countenanced  by  it :  it  has  no  affinity  to  pie- 
tv ;  it  is  only  as*  the  iron  and  the  clay  at  the 
foot  of  the  magnificent  image,  and  is  just  so 
far  removed  from  the  tnio  refinement  and 
crolden  sanctity  of  taste,  which  will  he  learn- 
ed by  a  due  study  of  tho  first  of  models.  If 
the  persons  so  offending  should  plead  warmth 

•  Tills  remark  applioa  more  particularly  to  cer- 
tain Hyiuns  writtf  n  in  a  vorv  devout  strain,  but 
^'Ith  a  devotion  rather  amatory  than  reverent  hi. 
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of  affection,  their  plea  will  be  admitted  as  ded  the  wants  of  those  who  were  *■  thirBtiug* 
^id,'if  in  this  feeling^  they  can  prove  their  for  livinfif  watnr,'  by  seudiof^  bim  to  the  foon- 
•uperiority  to  their  great  master    in  our  own  tain  of  A^nippe. 

ttdmirable  church  service,  this  scriptural  so-  To  be  more  serious :— To  have  placed  tbe 
berness  of  style  is  most  judidonslv  adopted,  vast  majority  of  the  human  race  out  of  tbe 
mod  uniformly  maintained.  Portions  of  it  reach  of  privilege  whicb  ChristiaDity  pro- 
are  indeed  addressed  to  the  Second  Person  fusses  to  nave  made  commeusurate  with  tbe 
IB  the  blessed  Trinity  ;  but  we  look  in  vain  very  ends  of  the  earth,  and  lo  have  adapted 
Ibr  any  familiar  expression,  any  distinguish-  to  every  rational  inhabitant  on  its  surnce, 
inr  appellative.  would   have  been  as  base  and'  treacherous, 

raoch  less  do  Saint  Paul's  writings  present  unjust  and  narrow,  as  the  totality  of  tbe  ac- 
mn  examnle  to  another  and  more  elegant  tual  design  is  vast  and  glorious. 
clan,  the  learned  specula'ists  of  the  German  Even  had  those  few  emment  meD  who  m* 
fohool,  as  recently  presented  to  us  by  their  led  the  empire  of  inti-llect  in  Greecse  and 
eloquent  and  accomplished  eulogist.  Some  Rome,  attained,  by  the  influence  of  their 
of  these  have  fallen  into  the  opposite  ex-  philosophical  doctrines,  to  perfection  in  prac- 
treme  of  religious  rcGnement  ;  too  airy  to  ticc,  (vi-hich  was  far  from  being  the  case,) 
be  tangible,  too  mvstic  to  be  intelligible,  that  would  neither  have  advanced  the  gen* 
The  apostle^s  religion  is  not  like  theirs,  a;eral  faith,  nor  improved  the  popular  morals, 
•hadowy  sentiment,  but  a  vital  principle ;  ^  In  like  manner,  nad  Christianity  limited  its 
not  a  matter  of  taste,  but  of  conviction,  of  principles,  and  their  consequent  benefit!,  to 
&ith,  of  feeling.  It  is  not  a  fair  idea,  but  a  ;  evangelists  and  apostles,  or  to  men  of  genind, 
holy  affection.  The  deity  at  which  they  i  how  insignificant  would  have  been  her  value 
catch,  is  a  gay  and  gorgeous  cloud  ;  Paul's  '  in  comparison  of  the  effects  of  that  bound- 
is  the  Fountain  of  liight.  His  religion  is  !  less  benevolence  which  commands  the  Oos-^ 
definite  and  substantial,  and  more  profound  i  pel  to  be  preached  to  all,  without  any  dis- 
than  splendid.  It  is  not  a  panegyric  on  tinction  of  rank  or  ability.  Through  this 
Christianity,  but  a  homage  to  it.  blessed  provision  the  poorest  Christian,  rich 

He  is  too  devout  to  be  ingenious,  too  ear-  in  faith,  can  equally  with  Hoylo  or  Bacon 
nest  to  be  fanciful,  too  humble  to  l)e  inren-  relish  the  beauty  o  fiolincss  in'  the  pages  of 
tivo.  His  sober  mind  could  discern  no  an- ;  Saint  Paul,  though  he  may  Dot  be  rich 
alogr  between  the  sublime  truths  of  Chris-  |  enough  in  taste  to  discover  its  *  picturesque 
tianity  and  *  the  fine  arts.'  Nor  would  he  I  heauiics,'  as  exhibited  in  the  p:iges  of  some 
h%ve  compared  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  mo«]orn  philosophic  theologians, 
religion  or  Jesus  with  those  of  *Free  Ma-  Ours  is  a  religion,  not  of  ingenuity,  but 
sonry,'  any  more  than  he  would  have  run  a  of  obedience  As  we  must  not  omit  any 
htbonred  parallel  with  the  mysteries  of  Ele-  jthin?  which  God  has  commanded,  so  we  must 
usis,  or  the  Bona  Dea.  Nor  does  he  love  to  j  not  invent  devices  whicb  he  does  not  coin- 
illnstrate  the  word  of  God  by  any  thing  but  ■'  mand.  The  talent  of  a  certain  Lacedemo- 
hit  works.  His  truth  has  no  shades;  in  Him.  |nian  was  not  accepted  as  an  excuse,  when 
whatever  is  right  is  absolute.     Nor  does  he  ;  he  added  to  his  warlike  instrument  a  string 


erer  make  error  perform  the  work  of  tnith, 
by  ascribing  to  ^enthusiasm'  any  of  the 
good  effects  of  religion,  in  the  celestial  ar- 
mory of  Christianity  no  such  spiritual  wc:)p- 


more  than  the  state  allowed.  Instead  of  be- 
ing commended  for  his  invention,  he  was 
cashiered  for  his  disobedience:  so  far  from 
heiug  rewarded  for  improving  his  music,  he 


ons  as  enthusiasm  or  error  are  to  be  found  I  was  punished  for  infringing  the  law. 

Had  the  Apostle  placed  the  doctrines  of  |  ^luch  were  it  to  be  wished,  that  these 
rt^velation  as  congtsnial  associates  with  the  jdeep  thinkers  and  brilliant  writers,  to  whom 
talent  of  poets  and  artists,  he  would  have  I  we  allude  with  every  consideration  foribeir 
thought  not  oulv  that  it  was  a  degradation  of  talents,  would  make  their  immense  mental 
the  principle  of  our  faith,  hut  an  impeach-  riches  subservient  to  their  spiritual  profit : 
ment  of  the  divine  dispensations.    God  would   andasSohm  made  his  commercial  vot«ges 

the  occasion  of  amassinsr  his  vast  intelketu- 
al  treasures,  no  that  they  would  oonseorate 
their  literary  wealth,  and  devote  their  ex- 
cursions into  the  regions  of  fancy  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  one  pearl  of  gi'eat  price. 

Too  often  pers4)ns  of  fine  genius,  to  whom 
Cliristianity  begins  to  present  itself,  do  Hot 
so  much  seek  to  penetrate  its  deptlia,  where 
alone  thev  are  to  be  explored,  in  the  aner- 


ispensat 
hare  all  men  to  be  saved  ;  Christ  would  have 
the  ^pel  preached  to  every  creature. 
Now  if  we  compare  the  very  small  minority 
of  ethereal  spirits,  who  are*  fed  by  genius, 
who  subsist  on  the  luxuries  of  im:<gination, 
who  arenurturefl  by  music,  who  revel  in  po- 
etry and  scnlpture,  with  the  innumerable 
maititiides  who  have  scarcely  heard  whether 
there  be  any  such  thing,— such  a  limited, 

such  a  whimaical,  such   an  unintelligible.  |  r'ug  word  of  God,  as  in  their  own  puHaiating 
Boch  an  unattainable  Christianitv,  would  rob  imacri nations.     Their  taste  and  their  pursmla 


have  fainiliarized  tliem  with  the  vast,  and  Iho 
grand,  and  the  interesting:  and  they  thhik 
to  sanctify  these-in  a  way  of  tlieir  own.  Tbe 


the  mass  of  mankind  of  all  present  comfort, 
of  all  future  hope.  Paul  would  have  thought 
it  a  mockery,  when  the   Holy  Spirit  could 

alone  help  their  infirmities,  to  have  sent   frrlm^  of  (he  Infinite  in  nature,  and 

them  to  tue  Muses.  To  refer  them  to  the  f  beaut ifiif  in  art ;  the  flipfhts  of  poetry^  of 
■tatuary  when  they  were  craving  for  the  j  lovo,  of  glory,  alternately  elevate  their  iM- 
bread  of  life,  would  be  literally  '  giving  thorn  j  agination,  aiid  titey  dcnominale  the  splendid 
stones  for  brcail.'     Nor  would  he  have  deri- 1  combination,  Christianity'.     Bnt  *  the  new 
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clotii'   will  Devcr  assort  with  *  the  old  gpr- 

VHBIktm 

Tb«8e  elegant  spirits  seem  to  live  in  a  crr> 
tiiD  lo(ty  region  in  their  own  iniiidSf  where 
Ibey  know  the  multitude  cannot  soar  after 
tbem  ;  tliey  derive  tlieir  grandeur  from  this 
eleratioD,  which  separates  them  with  the 
creature  of  their  imagmation,  from  all  ordi- 
nary  attributes,  and  all  associations  of  dai- 
ly ocnurrenre.  In  this  middle  region,  too 
tligh  for  earth,  and  t<K)  luw  for  heaven ;  too 
refined  for  seuHe,  and  too  grosb  for  spirit; 
they  keep  a  magazine  of  airy  b|)Cculatioiis, 
ana  akining  reveries,  and  puxzliiig  iiieta- 
phyfiica;  the  chief  design  of  uhit:)!  is  to 
drive  io  a  distance,  the  pmfane  vulgsir  ;  but 
tlic  real  effect,  to  separate  tiiemselvcs  and 
Oietr  syitem  from  ail  intercourse  wiih  tiic 
wise  and  ^'on^l. 

God  cx»uld  never  intend  we  should  di«p:ir' 
age  bis  own  gift,  his  highest  natural  gift,  in- 
tellectual excellence.  But  knowing  that 
Ihote  who  possessed  it,  would  be  suflicimtly 
fonrard,  not  only  to  value  the  talent,  hut  to 
overvalue  themselves  for  ponscstiiig  it,  he 
knew  also  that  its  possessors  would  require 
rather  repression  than  rxcitnnent.  Accor- 
dingly, we  do  not  ret  ollect  anj  riUogy  on 
mere  iatellectuaJ  ability  either  in  the  Old  or 
the  New  Testament,  in  the  Old,  indeed, 
there  is  the  »<evere  censure  of  a  Prophet  on 
its  vain  exercise ;  ^  thy  wistlom  and  thy 
knowledge  have  perverted  thee  :*  iind  in  the 
jVesr,  the  only  mention  of  '  high  iinagina- 
tioDs,'  is  accompanied  with  an  injunction, 
*  to  cast  them  down,'  and  this  in  order  to  the 
great  and  practical  end  of  '  bringiuof  every 
taonght  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of 
Chrifet.' 

Saint  Paul  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  ne- 
ceMty  of  circumscribing   the  passions,  tlte 
powers,  and  the  genius  of  men  within  due  lim- 
its.    He  knew  that  the,\  were  not  to  be  trust- 
ed to  their  own  operation,  without  positive 
imtitations,  fixed  laws,  prescribed  bounds. 
To  subdue  the  pride  and  independence  of 
the  human  heart,  he  knew  to  be  no  less  re- 
qwsite  than  to  tame  the  sensual  appetites. 
He  was  aware,  that  to  fill  the  imagination 
with  mere  pictures  of  heroic  virtue  would 
not  eaffice  for  a  creature  like  man,  under  the 
iniueace  of  that  disorderly  and  inflammable 
Cwulty,  without  the  infusion  of  holy  habits, 
■nd  the  prescription  of  specific:  duties  and 
Mnoi]  rules.    In  fine,  the  discipline  of  Paul 
karps  not  so  much  to  give  play  to  his  fancy, 
as  to  submit  his  will ;  and  the  first  question 
vhwh  seems  presented  in  his  pagcis  is  not 
tbit,  *  How  bright  arc  thy  conceptions  ?*  but 
'il<iw  readest  thou  r 

Tlie  subject  is  too  important,  as  a  matter 
ofcaatioo,  not  to  be  placed  in  every  possi- 
ble light  Let  us  remember  then  that  admi- 
miBii  is  not  conviction  There  is  some- 
thiDg  in  periiection  of  every  kind,  which  lays 
hold  DD  a  heart  glowing  with  stmng  feeling^, 
Md  a  mind  imbned  with  true  taste.  On  this 
f^Miid.  even  Rousseau  could  be  the  occa- 
•iOBal  eulogist  of  Christianity.  He  could 
MMitnte  a  comparison  between  the  son  of 
fia^rcni^cas  and  the  8oti  of  Alary,  with  :» 


1  pen,  which  seems  plucked  hj  a  fallea  spirit 
;  fnjm  a  seraph^a  wing.  His  fine  imaginatioa 
was  fired  with  the  sublime  of  Christianity^ 
as  it  would  have  been  with  a  dialogue  of  Pla. 
to,  a  picture  of  Kaifaelle,  or  any  ezhibitioa 
of  ideal  beauty. 

Longinus,  a  still  more  accomplished  critio 
j  in     intellectual     beauty     than     Rousieau, 
I  amongst  the  various  illustrations  of  his  doc- 
trine m  his  beautiful  work,  quotes  the  AU 
mighty  fiat  at  the  creation, '  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light,'  as  a  perfect  in- 
stance of  the  sublime.     Ho  calls  it  ^a  jast 
idea,  and  a  noble  expression  of  the  power  of 
God.'    Yet,  though  struck  with  this  passago 
of  the  Jewish  legislator,    whom  he  cooUy 
cnlN,  •  no  ordinary  fierson,'  he  was  satisfied 
ivith   the  beauty  of  the  sentiment,  without 
i  examining  into  that  truth  whicli  is  the  sprinr 
I  and  fountain  of  all  beauty.    TIjough  he  lived 
i  so  late  as  the  third  century,  yet  he  does  not 
I  appear  to  have  inquired  into  the  truth  of  the 
I  (.*hri«tian  revelation  :  and  thus  but  too  la^ 
'  mcntably  demonstrated,  that  the  taste  may 
give  its  most  favourable  verdict  to  a  system 
which  had 'yet  made  no  impression  on  tho 
,  heart. 

I  Saint  Paul  found  in  the  wants  of  man 
'  something  that  could  not  be  supplied ;  in  hie 
'  sorrows,  something  that  could  not  be  conso- 
lated  ;  in  his  lapse,  sometliinr  that  oould  not 
.  be  restored  by  elegant  speculation  or  poetio 
rapture.  He  found  that  the  wounds  inflict- 
ed by  sin  could  not  he  healed  by  the  grace 
of  composition ;  and  that  nothing  but  the 
grace  of  the  Gospel  could  afibrd  a  remed/ 
adequate  to  the  demand.  Let  us,  then,  gire 
our  willing  admiration  to  every  species  of 
true  genius.  Let  us  retain  our  taste  for  whet 
is  really  excellent  even  in  heathen  models. 
But  when  called  upon  to  identify  the  impres- 
sions of  taste  with  the  infusions  of  Noty* 
let  us  boldly  reply  with  the  Prophet, '  What 
has  Ephraifn  to  do  any  more  with  Idols  V 


CHAP.  XI. 
Saint  PauTa  Tettdemet$  of  Heart- 

Amopto  the  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  it 
j  is  one  of  the  most  striking,  that  they  who,  in 
Scripture  language,  love  not  the  world,  nor 
the  things  of  the  world,  are  yet  the  peraons 
in  it  who  are  farthest  from  misantnronek 
They  love  the  beings  of  whom  the  worid  is 
composed,  belter  Uian  he  who  courts  aed 
flatters  it.  They  seek  not  its  fiaivour  nor  its 
honours,  but  they  give  a  more  substantial 
proof  of  affection, — they  seek  its  improfve* 
moot,  its  peace,  its  happiness,  its  salvatioo. 

If  ever  man,  on  this  ground,  had  a  pre-em* 
ineot  claim  to  to  the  title  of  philanthropiit, 
that  man  is  (he  Apostle  Paul.  The  wannth 
of  his  afifections,  as  exhibited  in  a  more  gen- 
eral view,  in  the  narrative  of  Saint  Lake, 
and  the  tenderness  of  his  feelings,  as  Uiey  ap- 
pear more  detailed  throughout  ois  own  EpM- 
tles,  cfmstitiiie  a  most  interesting  part  oThis 
verv  diversified  character. 

Thin  truth  i<«  obvious,  not  only  oilfrea^ 
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siDd  extraordinary  occasions,  but  in  the  com- 
mon circumstances  of  bis  life,  and  from  tbc 
usual  tenor  of  his  letters. 

There  are  persons,  not  a  few,  who,  thoug^h 
truly  pious,  defeat  much  of  the  gtxxi  they  in- 
tend to  do,  not  always  hv  a  natural  severity 
of  temper,  but  by  a  repufsiveness  of  manner, 
by  not  cultivating  habits  of  courtesy^  by  a 
ueglect  of  the  smaller  lenient  acts  of  kind- 
ness. They  will  indeed  confer  the  obliga- 
tion, but  they  confer  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
|»rieves  and  humbles  him  who  receives  it  In 
fulfilling  the  letter  of  charity,  they  violate 
its  spirit  We  would  not  willinglv  suspect, 
that  if  they  are  more  averse  from  bestowing 
commendation,  than  from^receiving  it,  a  lit- 
tle envy,  unsuspected  hv  them^selves,  mixes 
with  this  relucUmce.  liut  be  this  as  it  may, 
fender  spirits  and  feeling  hearts,  especially 
in  the  first  stages  of  their  religious  course, 
require  the  fostering  aid  of  kindness  and  en- 
couragement. They  are  not  able  to  go  alone, 
(bey  need  the  soothing  voice  and  the  helping 
hand.  They  are  ready  to  suspect  tliat  they 
are  going  wrong,  if  not  occasionally  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  they  are  going  right. 

History  presents  us  with  numberless  in- 
stances, in  which  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  great  enterprises  has  depended,  not  alto- 
gether on  the  ability,  but  partly  on  the  tem- 
per of  him  who  conducted  it.  The  impor- 
tance of  conciliatory  and  engaging  manners 
is  DO  where  more  strikingly  illustrated  than 
by  the  opposite  conduct  and  different  success 
of  two  famous  Athenian  generals.  Plutarch 
observes,  that  though  Pericles  and  Nicias 
both  pursued  the  same  end,  the  former,  in 
the  progress  of  his  purpose,  always  won  the 
people  by  his  bind  and  insinuating  address ; 
while  the  latter,  not  employing  the  mild 
powers  of  persuasion,  exasperated  instead  of 
winning  tbem  over,  and  thus  commonly  fail- 
ed in  his  enterprise. 

Paul's  consummate  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  no  less  than  his  tenderness  of  heart, 
led  him  to  encourage  in  his  young  converts 
eveiT  opening  promise  of  goodness.  He 
carefully  cultivates  every  favourable  symp- 
tom. He  is  'gentle  among  them  as  a  nurse 
cberisheth  lier  children.*  He  does  not  ex- 
pect erery  thing  at  once ;  he  does  not  expect 
that  a  beginner  in  the  ways  of  religion  should 
start  into  instantaneous  perfection.  He  does 
not  think  all  is  lost  if  an  error  is  committ^ ; 
be  does  not  abandon  hope,  if  some  less  happy 
converts  are  slow  in  their  progress.  He 
protects  their  budding  graces,  he  fences  his 
young  plants  till  they  have  had  time  to  take 
root ;  as  they  become  strong  he  exposes  them 
to  the  blast  If  he  rejoices  that  the  hardy 
are  more  flourishing,  he  is  plad  that  the  less 
vigorous  are  nevertheless  alive. 

Characters  which  are  grreat  are  not  alwavs 
aniiable:  the  converse  is  eouallytrue;  in 
Saint  Paul  there  is  an  union  or  botb  qualities. 
He  condescends  to  the  inferior  distresses, 
and  consults  the  natural  feelingfs  of  his 
friends,  as  much  as  if  no  weightier  cares 
pressed  on  bis  mind.  7*here  is  scarcelv  a 
more  lovely  part  of  hb  character,  f>iougli  it 
maybe  le^s  striking  to  the  common  eyes,  ns 


I  being  more  tender  than  great,  than  tlte  gen- 
tleness exhibited  to  his  Cforinthian  converts ; 
where  he  is  anxious,  before  he  appears 
among  them  again,  that  an?  breach  might 
be  healed,  and  every  painful  feeling  done 
away,  which  his  sharp  reproof  of  an  offend- 
ing individual  mi^ht  have  excited.  He 
woufd  not  have  the  joyfulness  of  their  meet- 
ing overshadowed  by  any  remaining  cloud. 

Though  he  expresses  himself  in  the  most 
feeling  manner,  lest  he  miglit  have  given 
them  pain  by  his  severe  reproofs  in  a  prece- 
ding letter,  vet  instantly  tne  predominating;' 
integrity'  of  hin  mind  leaHs  him  to  take  com- 
fort in  the  reflection,  that  this  temporary 
sorrow  had  produced  the  most  salutary  ef- 
fects on  them  who  felt  it.  His  rejoicing  tliat 
the  very  sorrow  he  had  excited  was  a  reli- 
gious sorrow,— his  reflections  on  the  benefi- 
cial results  of  tins  affliction, — on  the  repent- 
ance it  had  produced,  the  distinction  between 
this  and  worldly  sorrow, — his  generous  en- 
ergy in  enumerating  the  several  instances  in 
which  this  good  effect  had  appeared;  *yea» 
what  carefulness  is  wrought  in  you,  yea, 
what  clearing  of  yourselves,  yea,  what  indig- 
nation, yea,  what  fear,'  ana  the  animatinr 
conclusion,  that  *  in  all  things  they  had  proved 
themselves  to  be  clear  in  the  matter ;'  all 
aflurd  a  proof  of  his  being  on  the  watch  to 
lay  hold  of  any  possible  occasion,  on  whicb 
to  build  instruction,  as  well  as  to  graft  con- 
solation. 

No  one  ever  possessed  more  nearly  in  per- 
fection, the  virtuous  art  of  softening  the  se- 
verity of  the  censure  he  is  obliged  to  inflict, 
no  one  ever  more  combined  flexibility  of 
manner  with  inflexibility  of  principle.  He 
takes  off  the  edge  of  reproof  by  conveying  it 
negatively  To  give  a  single  mstance  out  of 
many,  wlien  he  thought  some  of  his  converts 
had  acted  improperly,  instead  of  saying  T 
blame  you,  he  adopts  a  mitigating  bhrase,  ^  I 
praise  you  not.'  This  address  would  prepare 
them  to  receive  with  more  temper  tne  cen- 
sure to  which  it  is  an  introduction. 

Of  this  Christian  condescension  eacb  sue* 
cessive  example  furnishes  us  with  a  most  en- 
gaging and  beautiful  model  for  onr  own  coo- 
duct.  With  what  keen  regret  does  he  allude 
to  the  necessity  under  which' he  had  been  of 
animadverting  severely  on  the  atmcioas  in- 
stance of  misconduct  above-mentioned! 
With  what  truth  and  justice  does  be  make  it' 
appear  that  reproofs,  which  are  so  ^nfhl  to 
the  censor,  are  a  more  certain  evidence  of 
friendship  than  commendations,^  wbicb  it 
would  have  given  to  him  as  much  joy  to  bnve 
bestowed,  as  to  them  to  have  received  !  An 
important  admonition  to  alU  to  those  espe- 
cially whose  more  immediate  concern  it  is  to 
watch  over  the  conduct  of  others,  that  tboogh 
this  most  trving  duty  should  never  be  ncr> 
lected  by  them,  yet  that  tlie  integrity  whifii 
obliges  them  to  point  out  faults,  sbonld  be 
exercised  in  a  manner  so  feeling  as  to  let  the 
offender  see,  that  they  have  no  pleasure  in ' 
adopting  harsh  measures ;  of  tliis  truth  tbmf 
give  the  surest  proof  by  the  joy  with  whioli« 
like  the  apostle,  they  welcome  the  retnmlnp 
penitent  back  to  virtue 
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Obserre  the  delicacy  of  his  distiDctions,—  f 
he  WTOie  to  them  out  of  muck  affliction  and  j 
tm^mfh  of  heart;  not  that  be  wished  to; 
cneve  them  by  a  display  of  his  own  sorrow,  i 
tot  that  they  mig^ht  judg^  by  it  of  the  abun- 1 
dtuU  iove  he  had  for  them.  Nor  docs  )ie,  as  | 
ktbe  Fulgar  practice,  blame  a  whole  com-j 
imiiuty  for  the  faults  of  individuals:  I  am] 
ffiieved  hut  in  nart^  that  1  fnay  not  overcharge  \ 
fou  alL  Martc  his  justice  in  sepamtiug-  the ' 
offimdinf^  party  from  the  mass.  Is  not  this  a  \ 
hint  against  an  indiscriminate  mode  of  at- ; 
tack  ?  Do  we  not  occasionally  hear  one  au- 
dience addressed  as  if  it  were  compfjscd  en-  • 
tirely  of  taints,  and  another,  as  if  all  vrcre  \ 
g^rouly  impenitent  sinners  ?  i 

HaFi'ag  received  sufficient  proofs  of  the ' 
obedJence  of  the  community  in  innictin<^  the 
punishment,  and  of  the  penitence  of  the  of-  - 
lender  in  submitting  to  it,  he  was  now  not ! 
only  anxious  for  his  restoration,  but  for  his  i 
comfort  He  sets  a  most  amiable  example . 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  contrito  spirit! 
riwald  be  cheered,  and  the  broken  heart  j 
hound  up.  No  one  was  ever  more  studious ; 
than  Saint  Paul,  to  awaken  contrition  ;  none 
more  eager  to  heal  its  pan<^9. 

Want  of  consideration  is  an  error  into 
which  even  ^ood  men  sometimes  fall.     They  j 
do    not   always   enter  intimately    into  the| 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  persons , 
they    address.      Saint   Paul    writts   to  his! 
friends  like  one  that  felt,  because  he  partook  j 
tbesame  fidlen  humanity  with  tliem  :  like! 
one  who  was  familiar  with  the  infirmities  of  j 
our  common  nature,  who  could  allow  for' 
doubt  and  distrust,  for  misapprehension  and  | 
error ;  who  expected  inconsistency,  and  was 
not  deterred  by  perverseness :  wiio  bore  with 
Mure  where  it  was  not  wilful,  and  wlio' 
Gould  reprove  obduracy,  without  beinj^  dis-  j 
appointed  at  meeting  with  it.     In  iSaint  Paul, 
toe  heart  of  flesh  was  indeed  substituted  for 
the  heart  of  stone. 

Onr  spiritual  strength  is  invigorated  by 
the  retrospection  of  our  former  errors. — 
Saint  PauPs  tenderness  for  his  converts  was 
donbtlesB  increased  by  tlie  remembrance  of 
hii  own  errors ;  a  remembrance  which  left  a 
oompaaeionate  feeling  on  his  impressible 
bearti  It  never,  however,  led  him  to  be 
gniity  of  that  mischievous  compassion,  of 
pnferring  the  ease  of  his  frieuas  to  their 
nfety.  He  never  soothed  where  it  was  his 
daty  to  reprove.  He  knew  that  integrity 
Wia  the  tnie  tenderness  ;  that  a  harsh  truth, 
vbicb  might  tend  to  save  the  soul,  had  more 
hamanity  tluai  a  palliative,  which  might  en- 
dloyerit. 

From  this  intimate  knowledge  of  the  in- 
fiimitiea  even  of  good  men,  he  had  such  a 
oosriction  of  the  possibility  of  relaxing  in 

"  ~  lOB  strictness,  that  he  scrupled  not  to  ex- 
his  fears  to  bis  Corinthian  friends,  that 
be  came  among  them, '  he  should  not 
find  them  such  as  te  would;'  in  order  to 
srfben,  he  divides  the  blame,  by  fearing,  that 
'  ha  should  be  found  of  them  such  as  tl)ey 
would  not'  Knowing,  too,  that  the  temper 
WIS  more  under  control,  and  irritation  less 
etsily  excited,  by  epi«itolary  than  by  verbal 
Vol ,  H.  '  f?fi 


communication ;  when  he  expresses  his  fearit 
that  at  their  ineetmg  he  might  find  among 
them  *  debates,  cnvj^ing^,  wrath,  swellings,* 
he  tenderly  apologizes  for  expressing  liis 
apprehensions,  because  lest  in  conversation 
he  mi^ht  use  sharpness.  In  his  most  severe 
animadversions  he  docs  not  speak  of  any 
with  hopeless  harshness.  lie  seldom  treats 
the  bad  as  irreclaimable,  but  generally  con- 
trives to  leave  them  some  remains  of  credit. 
He  seems  to  feel  that  by  stripping  erring 
men  of  every  vestige  of  character,  he  should 
strip  them  also  of  every  glimmering  of  hope, 
of  every  incitement  to  reformation.  It  is 
indeed  almost  cutting  oflf  any  chance  of  a 
return  to  virtue,  when  we  do  not  leave  the  of- 
fender some  remnant  of  reputation  to  which 
lie  may  still  be  led  to  act  up.  May  not  this 
preservation  from  despair  lead  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  liigher  principle  ?  Though  Timothy 
is  exiiorted  to  have  no  company  with  him  who 
obeys  not  the  word  of  Paul's  Epistle,  the 
prohibition  is  only  in  order  *■  that  he  may  be 
ashamed  ;'  *•  yet  is  he  not  to  be  accountoi  as 
an  enemy,  but  exhorted  as  a  brother.* 

As  there  seems  to  have  been  no  churcli 
which  had  fallen  into  such  important  errors 
an  tiiat  of  Corinth,  and  consequently  none 
where  more  pointed  reproof  was  necessary, 
so  in  no  Epistle  is  there  more  preparatory 
soothing,  more  conciliatory  preliminaries  to 
the  counsels  or  the  censures  he  is  about  to 
communicate.  He  tells  them  that  *  in  every 
thing  thev  are  enriched,' — •  that  they  come 
behind  in  no  gift,'  before  he  reprehends  them 
for  their  contentious  spirit,  for  their  divis- 
ions, for  their  strifes.  Thus,  though  the  re- 
proof would  be  keenly  felt,  it  would  not  be 
met  with  a  spirit  pi*cviously  exasperated — a 
spirit  which  those  reprovers  infallibly  excite, 
who  by  indiscriminate  upbraiding  stir  up 
the  irascible  passions  at  the  outset,  shut  up 
every  avenue  to  the  kind  affections,  and  thus 
deprive  the  offender  of  that  patient  calmnes!« 
wiih  which  he  might  otherwise  have  profited 
by  the  reproof. 

This  intimate  feeling  of  his  own  imperfec- 
tion is  ever)'  where  visible.  It  makes  him 
more  than  once  press  on  his  friends,  the 
Christian  duty  of  bearing  one  another^  bur- 
dens, intimating  how  necessary  this  common 
principle  of  mutual  kindness  was,  as  they 
themselves  had  so  much  to  call  forth  the  for- 
bearance of  others.  In  his  usual  strain  of 
referring  to  first  motives,  he  does  not  forget 
to  remind  them,  that  it  was  fulfilling  the  law 
of  Christ. 

As  the  ardent  zeal  of  Saint  Paul  led  him 
into  no  enthusiasm,  so  the  warmth  of  his  af- 
fections never  blinded  his  judgment.  Reli- 
gion did  not  dry  up,  as  it  is  sometimes  accu- 
sed of  doing,  the  spring  of  his  natural  feel- 
ing; his  sensibiUtv  was  exquisite;  but  the 
heart  which  felt  all.  was  ({uickened  by  an  ac- 
tivity which  did  all,  and  regulated  by  a  faith 
which  conquered  all. 

His  sorrows  and  his  joys,  both  of  which 
were  intense,  never  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
any  thing  which  related  merely  to  himself. 
His  own  happinesb  or  distress  were  litUe  in- 
fluenced by  personal  mn^sidornf inn* ;  fhf  \n. 
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ryinp^  conJitioD,  ihe  alternate  improvemeDt 
nr  drclcn^siun  of  liis  converts  alone,  could 
hcnftibly  raise  or  depress  his  t'celing^s.  Witli 
what  anpriiibh  of  spiiit  does  he  mourn  over 
some,  '  of  whom  I  have  told  you  ofien,  and 
now  tell  you  wccpinef,  that  they  are  the  ene- 
mies of  the  cross  of  Christ.'  Mark  a^ain 
his  self- renouncing  joy — *  We  arc  glad  when 
we  are  weak  and  ye  are  stronp.'  Again, 
*  LvV  mv.  rejoice  m  the  day  of  C-hriit,  that  1 
have  not  run  in  vain,  ucilher  laboured  in 
vain.' 

When  he  cxprcssetl  such  a  feeling  sense  of 
distress,  upon  liie  intoresling  occasion  of 
taking:  Win  departure  for  Jerunalem,  '  tlie 
lloly  Ghost  witnessinjr  in  every  city  thai 
bonds  and  imprisonmont  awaited  him,'*  still 
he  felt  no  concern  f«»r  his  own  safety.  No: 
he  anlicipated  without  terror  his  probable 
reception  there.  With  a  noble  disregard  of 
all  personal  comidenitions,  he  exclaims, 
'  but  none  of  tliese  lliinffs  move  me,  neither 
count  I  my  life  desr,  so  tlial  I  m-.iy  finish  my 
course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  1 
have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify 
the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 'f 

If  none  of  these  thingti  moved  him,  then 
whence  arose  the  sorrow  he  so  keenly  felt  ? 
It  arose  from  no  seiUsh  cause  ;  it  was  from  a 
consideration  far  superior  to  that  tender  feel- 
ing, that  they  should  meet  no  more,  though 
that  too  he  would  deeply  regret ;  it  was  oc- 
casioned by  reflection  on  the  future  condi- 
tion of  the  church,  and  a  prophetic  view  of 
that  corruption  of  doctrine  to  which  he  fore- 
saw his  beloved  converts  would  be  soon  ex- 
posed. 

There  is  something  singularly  beautiful  in 
the  dignity,  siniplii:i(y,  and  godly  sincerity  of 
this  apostolic  charge,  (o  ivhich  we  allude. — 
With  humble  confidence,  he  refers  his  audi- 
ence to  Uteir  own  knowledge  of  his  whole 
conduct.  He  a<i!mre<>  (hem,  that  neither  any 
fears  of  the  insidious  Jews,  always  on  the 
watch  to  circumvent  him,  nor  the  hostility  of 
the  idolatrous  (ninlihjs,  always  ready  to  op- 
pose him,  had  ever  driven  him  to  withhold 
any  imiwrtanl  truth,  any  salutary  admoni- 
tion. He  sliglitly  t<iuchts  on  the  two  funda- 
mental trntiib  on  which  all  his  instructions 
liad  been  built,  fnitk  ami  repentance  :  then 
lie  reminds  thcih,  that  not  satisfied  witli  the 
public  exen:iso  of  his  function,  he  had  prac- 
tised that  suhsiiliary  and  valuable  method  of 
instruction — private  visits  at  the  houses  of 
individuals— a  metho<l  e(|ually  practicable  in 
all  ages  of  the  churcli ;  equally  desirable  to 
all  who  ivish  to  gain  a  real  ac<|uaintaace,  in 
the  intervals  of  public  service  with  the  ne- 
f:essitics,  the  infirmities,  and  the  sins  of  their 
respective  hearers.  This  would  enable  him 
to  perforin  liis  stated  ministrations  with  ten- 
fold effect,  it  would  initiate  him  into  the 
endlebs  variety  of  chiracters  of  which  every 
audience  is  composed  ;  it  would  enable  the 
teacher  to  be  more  r>crsonai  in  his  exhorta- 
tions, more  pointed  in  his  reproofs,  more 
specific  in  his  instruction,  than  he  could  be 

I  Wo  maki»  no  apology  dtr  the  repeated  referen- 
ces to  this  portion  of  this  moat  iotereitijig  chapter. 


when  he  addressed  them  in  the  great  assem- 
bly. It  would  also  qualify  bim  ibr  mora 
extensive  usefulness  in  those  public  address* 
es  by  the  materials  which  lie  was  thus  col- 
lecting. It  would  be  among  the  means  ateo 
to  win  their  alTection  and  increase  their  at- 
tacliment,  wlien  they  saw  that  bis  zeal  for 
their  spiritual  advancement  was  large  and 
cordial;  that  he  did  not  content  himself 
witii  the  stipulated  scantling  of  bare  weight 
duty  ;  that  he  did  not  deal  out  his  instmctioa 
with  a  leg^  scrupulosity,  but  was  willing  to 
H{x?nd,  and  desirous  to  be  spent,  for  tbem. 

With  what  a  holy  satisfaction  did  the  con- 
science of  the  apostle  further  testif?  that  no 
dcnire  of  pleasing,  no  fear  of  offenuing,  had 
prevented  him  from  delivering  wholesome 
truths,  because  they  might  be  unpalatable  ! 
What  an  awful  intimation  to  every  ambassa* 
dor  of  Christ,  that  this  indefatigable  apostle, 
at  the  moment  of  final  separation,  could  call 
on  all  present  to  testify  (hat  whatever  might 
have  l)een  the  negligence  of  tlie  hearer,  the 
preacher  ^  was  pure  from  the  blood  of  all 
men  ;'  that  he  had  never  been  guilty  of  that 
false  tenderness,  of  not  declaring  to  them 
the  whole  counsel  of  God  1  He  appeals  to 
his  disinterestedness,  that,  so  far  from  being: 
influenced  by  any  lucrative  motive,  be  bad 
laboured  with  his  own  hands,  not  only  to 
support  himself,  but  to  assist  tho  poor.  Hoir 
touching,  no  doubt,  to  his  hearers,  was  the 
intimation,  tliat  the  same  hands  which  had 
been  raised  for  them  in  prayer,  had  been  eoi» 
phiyed  for  their  suppoK  ! 

This  modest  allusion  to  his  owd  liberality, 
and  to  the  personal  labour  which  had  enabled 
him  to  exercise  it,  was  a  proper  parting  les- 
son. It  reminded  his  auditors,  tfauat  oo  part 
of  his  rehgion  was  merel?  theoretical.  He 
had,  doubtless,  frequently  insisted  oo  the 
principle  ;  he  here  shows  them  its  practical 
effect ;  in  tliis,  as  in  other  instances,  press- 
ing home  every  truth  be  taught  by  erery 
virtue  he  exercised. 

He  concludes  with  a  powerful  application 
to  his  associates  in  the  ministry,  to  whom  be 
was  about  to  commit  the  care* of  the  people. 
The  tender  grief,  the  grateful  sjrmpathy,  the 
prayers,  the  tears  and  embraces  of  the  afliet- 
ed  audience,  *  sorrowing  most  because  they 
should  see  his  face  no  more,^  bore  a  tnier 
testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  the  preacher,  than 
the  most  elaborate  eulogy  on  his  style  or 
manner;  and  doubtless  afforded  a  hi^^her 
test  of  excellence,  than  any  temporary  efieot, 
proiluced  by  an  artificial  harangue^  which, 
while  it  fills  the  hearer  with  admiration  of 
the  preacher,  leaves  his  own  conscience  un- 
touched, his  own  heart  unhumhle. 

He  then  bequeaths,  as  a  kind  of  dyinr1»> 
gacy,  the  people  to  their  ministers ;  sdlhG- 
tionately  exhorting  the  latter,  first ;  to  *  taba 
heed  to  themselves,'  as  the  only  sure  earamt 
of  their  taking  heed  to  their  flock,  streofflh- 
ening  his  exhortation  ^  to  feed  the  charoh  of 
God,'  by  a  motive  at  once  the  most  powerfiil 
and  the  most  endearing,  liecause  he  kaik 
purchased  it  wUh  hia  own  hlowh 

In  that  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord 
when  the  glorious  Head  of  the  Church  shall 
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the  assembled  nnivene  to  jad^eot,  |  of  nature,  in  his  whole  conilnot ;  nnJ  it  fiir- 
the  myriads  who  shall  tremblin^lv  ,  nishcs  a  proof  hoiT  happily  inugiiaiiiinity  ami 
await  their  owD  deflnitive  sentence,  how  will  I  tenderness  blend  (og'jthcr,  thui  as  tticro  is 
Iht  exploring'  eye  of  men  and  an^ls  be  turn- 1  probably  no  charactur  iii  ln>>iory  wliich  ex- 
•d  on  the  more  prominent  and  public  charac-  j  hiU's  a  mure  undaunted  licroism  tlian  that 
.  who,  from  rank,  profession,  talon t,  on  of  8aint  Paul,  so  tlioro  is  {K-rl.aps   not  one 


iafluence,  were  invested  with  superior  re- j  whose  tears  arc  so  frequently  rct^orded. 
ipoosibility  !  What  individual  among  these  '  What  mean  \e  io  wcc|»  an  J  break  my 
dHtiog^islied  classes  will  be  able  to  endure  heart  ?'  is  an  interrog^.-iiory  as  intelligible  to 
tlw    additional  load    of   other   men's  sins,  us  in  the  character  of  Paul,  as  the  heroic  dc- 


bnm^t  forward  to  swell  his  personal  ac- 
oonnt  f 
Thooi^  it  is  not  easy  to  image  to  the  mind 


claralion,  '  I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only, 
but  also  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  I^ord  Je- 
sus.'    What  ground,  then,   is  there  for  that 


a  more  toaching  event  than  this  parting  scene  i  charge  so  frequently  brought  against  ^lensons 
of  Christian  friends  on  the  shores  of  lilphevus,  of  eminent  piety,  that  they  arc  destitute  of 
yet  there  is  one  to  come  of  far  higher  inter-  |  natural  feeling.  Tl:e  OKl'TeMniiieut  saints 
est,  that  of  their  re-union  ; — that  augUiit  '  were  striking  examples  of  domestic  tender- 
eceoe,  when  the  pastor  and  his  flock  sliall  ap- !  ne«s. 

Kar  together,  at  the  call  of  the  C'hicf  Shcp-  hen     Paul  exiiorts    his    converts    'In 

pd, — when  the  servants  of  the  Univcr:»al  Mand  fast  in  the  Lord,'  be  declares  his  own 
Hastor,-— '  they  who  have  sought  that  whioh  '  participation  in  the  blessiii'^s  of  this  stedfast- 
was  lost,  and  brought  again  that  which  was  !  ness,  in  terms  i he  most  ornleariDp^— *  «learly 
driven  away,  and  bound  up  that  which  was  |  beloved  and  longed  for,  i:.y  crown  and  joy, 
broken,  and  strengthened  tiiat  which  was  '»o  stand  fast  in  the  LdimI,  ir.y  (!eari\  beloved  ;' 
sick,''*  shall  deliver  up  to  Him  who  laid  down  j  —a**  if  he  wouM  add  to  the  niotivcsof  their 
Us  life  for  the  sheep,  that  flock  '  which  he  I  per<«cvernnce.  tiie  tran<.^H)rt  it  \^ould  a^'ord 
will  require  at  their  hands.'  1  to  himself.     His  very  cxistnnoe  seem-  io  dc- 

YCB  !  among  the  candidates  for  a  blessed  pend  on  their  slcdfujs'ineis  in  piety—'  for  now 
rmmortality  will  stand  awfully  pre-eminent  we /rur  if  yc  stand  uisiin  t!ie  [jord.'  Again, 
the  hand  of  Christian  ministers,  each  siir-  •is  a  proof  how  dear  his  coavcrls  were  to  him, 
roanded  by  *  the  flock  over  which  the  Holv  j  *»«  ^'^^  desirous  of  imparting  to  ihem  not  only 
Ghost  had  made  him  overseer,'  every  one  o'f ;  '^  Gmprt  oj Cod,  hut  u/so  hh  otrn  souL 
wliom  had  sacramenlally  declared,  at  his  in  !  The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  no  where  more 
traduction  into  the  fold,  that  he  undertook !  ^PP**^"^  than  m  the  aireeiionale  strain  in 
the  sacred  office  in  obedience  to  that  solenm  ;  ^^^^h  he  adjures  his  Roman  friends  only  to 
call-t  What  a  sound,  '  Well  done  good  and  i  consent  to  save  their  own  souls.  One  would 
faithful  servant !"  to  him  who  shall  have  ac-  !  ^'"Ppose  it  wa^  not  the  immortal  happiness  of 
quitted  himself  of  his  tremendous  responsi- '  o^*'*^"'*'"^  *"'•*'«'"* '^''^c**  s"  ^'-^niestly  cnga- 
bilitv!  What  a  spectacle  ?— multitudes  en  *  ?ed  him.  How  fervently  ten  !er  is  his  nuMie 
tering into  the  joy  of  their  Lord,  grateful! v  '  ^*^  obtesting  them  !  *  I  U-eeeh  you,  hreih- 
ascribing  their  openinar  and  inconceivable  fe  i  *"**"'  hy  the  mercies  of  H  oil' -*  1  Paul  by  m}- 
Ikjity  to  the  zeal,  the  fidelity,  the  prayers  of  1  self  beseech  you  by  tlie  mceknes«  and  gentle- 
Aeir  pastor.  For  them,— to  n^sume  the  j '^^''^  "*'  t'hnst.  *  As  tho  ronrcsentaiivq  et 
heaatifal  metaphors  of  the  Holy  BiKik,— for  \  ^»?  master,  he  im|  lores  of  man  t!ie  reconcili- 
them,  the  ^em  paitures,  into  which  they  ,  *'^t*on  for  which  it  would  be  natural  to  expect 
bad  csonducted  their  flock,  shall  flourish  in  ,  t|»at  '"»"  himself,  wlio^c  own  concern  it  is, 
cveriasting  verdure:  for  them,  the  water  t  of,  s"«"ld  be  the  solicitor. 
mmfmU  httide  wki-k  tkni  find  led  them,  shall  i  /^a»nt  Paul  s  zeal  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
flow  ffom  asource  which  eternity  cannot  ex- 1  of  whole cowmiinities,  dij  not  swallow  up  liis 
tattWt,  from  those  rivers  of  pleasure  which  are  !?n^^"t  attachment  to  intliv.duals  ;  nor  did 
at  God*s  right  hand  for  evermore.  '  ""  regard  to  their  in^lier  interests  lead  him 

irthisspec'acle  Aa#  a  contrast,  we  avert  { ^/^  overlook  their  personal  suHerings.  He 
Mr  em  from  the  contemplation.  If  even !  ^I^^"^**  *«  ?;*'*^  part.cnlar  advice  to  one 
fhe  praiare  is  too  terrible  to  be  sketched. !  J"^"f+  respecting  th.^  management  of  his 
who  could  stand  the  possibility  of  its  being  *'*^'^*"'-  {"hisgriet  lor  ihe  sickness  of  unoth- 
ff^lKfld  >  .  ^'"^  *""  ""  J">*  ^'  '""'  recuverv,   he  does  not 

This 
flOra 

oaiDpoBiti 
tioo 


the  morr  intimatelv  to  touch  their  hearts  by   ..^  ■  „. ^        ^  ,  i    t  i 

ahdor  the  remembrance  of  the  friend  with   ^\  'f«tances  of  I.azanis  and  John    arc  a 

tehifonctionshehaddehvered,  he  not  only  ! '^^''VV'"^""      *y    *   whmisical  asser- 

Kfera   them  to  the  doctrines  which  he  had   ^'""  °^'^  lively  genius ;  that  particular  friend. 

fmn^  but  to  the  tear*  which  he  had  shed.   ""^'^  ^^®  *"''^'*«  ^*^  *'»^  "^*'"'  °*^  (.hnstianity.fr 

fterew  nothing  like  stoical  indiftcrence        •  Romans,  xii.  i.     i  Timothv.     1  Epaphrodilus. 

MhiD?  hke  a  contempt  of  the  sensibihUcs       §  u  i,  howovrr  a  debt  of  ju.-iii-r  dncT.,  a  depart- 

„    ,  .  ,     ,  •     7c  I  '^  friund  to  observe,   that  no  suspicitin   cuuld  be 

A  c     fu   rtK*     "*o*     ■  »'*^"'  unfounded  than  that  Mr.  Soamo  Jenyns  waw 

.^cc  the  OrdinatKm  Semrc.  not  sincere  in  his  profession  of  Christianity.    Th« 


2U 
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The  cttpacioui  heart  of  this  bleesed  apoatle 
wai  go  laxge  as  lo  receive  into  it  bU  who  lov- 
ed hii  Lord.  The  salutation!  wilb  which 
nuMt  of  his  Epistles  close,  and  Uie  affectioo- 
ate  rcmembrBDcea  which  the;  convey,  t:i- 
clnde  perhaps  the  nunes  of  a  g;realer  num- 
ber of  friend*,  than  anj  dozen  of  Greek  or 
Roman  licroes,  in  the  plenitude  of  success 
and  power,  ever  attracted  ;  if  wo  maj  jud?e 
in  the  one  case  by  the  same  rule  as  in  the 
other,  the  narrative  of  history,  or  the  wri- 
tJDCi  of  biagraphlcal  memoin. 

But  his  henevolence  *aq  not  confined  to 
the  narrow  hounds  of  friends  or  country. — 
lie  aoM  n  man,  and  nothing'  that  involved 
the  best  interesbt  of  man  ivaa  indilTerenl  to 
bim.  A  most  beautiful  comparison  has  been 
drawn  by  as  fine  a  genius  as  has  aJornei) 
tbis  or  any  a^,  between  the  learned  and  not 
tUaudable  cnnotiity  which  lias  led  so  many 
ingenious  travellers  to  visit  distant  and  dan- 
l<;erous  cliffles,  inorder  'to  contemplate  mu- 
tilated statues  and  defaced  coins  ;  to  collate 
manuscriotB,  and  take  the  height  of  pyra-i 
mids.'  with  the  zeal  which  carrieil  the  late 
martyr  of  humanity  on  a  more  noble  pilgrim- 
afre,  *  lo  search  oii'l  infected  liospilals,  to  ex- 
plore the  depth  of  dungfeons,  and  to  take 
the  gauge  of  human  misery'  in  order  to  re- 

Wiliiout  the  unworthy  desire  to  roh  this 
eminent  philanlhropiitt  of  his  well  earned 
palm,  may  we  not  be  alloived  to  wish,  that 
the  exquisite  eulogist  of  Howard  had  also 
instituted  a  comparison  which  would  have 
opened  so  vast  a  field  to  his  eloifuent  pen, 
between  llie  lul venturous  expcdiliiinH  of  the 
conqueror,  Ihccircumuavientor,  the  discov- 
erer, the  naturalist,  with  those  of  Paul,  the . 
martyr  of  the  Rwpel  ?  Paul,  who,  reitoun- ! 
cinif  ease  and  security,  sacnficin^  tame : 
glory,  enooLintoring '  weariness  and  pain 
oes9.  watching,  hunj^cr  and  thirst,  cold  : 
nakedness  ;  was  hcaten  with  rods,  frequ 
in  prisons,  in  deatha  oft,  was  once  slot 
thnce  BulTered  shipwreck,  was  a  day 
night  in  the  deep,'*  went  from  shore  tosbi 
and  from  city  to  city,  knoirinf;  that  be 
and    imprisonment  awaited  him ;    and 


what  purpoae.*  He,  too,  vu  a  disamrer,' 
and  in  ooe  sense  a  DSlurvlist.  He  ei^ored 
uot  ittdeod  the  treasures  of  the  mineral,  nor 
the  varieties  of  the  vegetable  world.  His 
business  was  with  man :  his  object  the  dis- 


covery of  man's  moral  wants;  his  itudv,  to 
apply  a  proportionate  remedy  :  his  work,  to 
break  up  the  barren   ground  of  the  human 


il ;  his  aim,  to  promote  tlie  culture  of  the 
idisciplined  heart  i  bis  end,  the  talvatioa 
of  tliose  for  whom  Christ  died.  He  did  not 
bring  away  one  poor  native  to  graft  the  vices 
of  a  polished  country  on  the  savage  igno. 
ranee  of  his  own  ;  but  he  carried  to  the  oa^ 
tivcs  themselves  the  news,  and  the  mean*  of 
eternal  life. 

He  was  also  a  conqueror,  but  he  visitsd 
new  regions,  not  to  depopolate,  but  to  ao- 
lighten  them.  He  sought  triumphs,  but 
Ihey  were  over  sin  and  ignorance.  H« 
achieved  conquests  ;    hot  it  was  over  the 

Eriece  of  darkness.  He  gained  trophiea, 
ut  they  were  not  military  banners,  but  na- 
cued  souls.  He  erected  monuments,  but 
they  were  to  the  glory  of  God.  He  did  not 
carve  hii  own  name  on  tlie  rocky  shore,  but 
he  engraved  that  of  his  Lord  on  the  heart*  of 
the  people.  While  conflicting  with  want, 
and  struggling  with  misery,  he  planted 
churclies;  whiiesinking  under  reproach  and 
obloquy,  he  erected  the  standard  of  tbo 
Cross  among  barbarians,  and  (far  more 
hopeless  enterprise  1]  among  philosopher* ; 
and  having  escaped  with  life  from  the  most 
uncivilized  nations,  was  reserved  for  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  imperial  queen  of  cities ! 


■aCorim 
lix^m 


I,   cli.  I 


in  prrawided  tbst  h«  diiMl  a  sincere  Utinilian. 
hsds  pciilnr  iiirn  of  hiimonr ;  ho  delightei 
nnvrltT  and  paradoi,  and  |>rrhapa  brought 
nullah  or  hnih  into  bin  rcliiiion.  Ingenious  i 
will  tometbncsbe  ingenioiii  in  the  wrong  pUcp. 
lio  lays  too  murhslnwn  on  miqi!  things,  and  ud 
ratvi'other* ;  if  lie  nilxtahoa  or  overlonhi  even 
damental  points,  so  that  lams  af  his  nninions  n 
appcsr  deliscliTe  to  the  eiiwrionccd  Christian  i 


he  gener 


workoi 


dcnce  »/ Oirittianily  m 

vrendeMt  useful 

oolh 

1)V  invitiiio  ihembvtho 

iery  novelty  orh 

to  coniuh  a  species  of  evidence  to  which  they  1 

A  sceptical  friend  of 

wliohaS  stood  wi 

■ga 

of  the  ablest  div 

nc«, 

lad  by  llii«  little  work  t 
Jnlpraal  Evidence  ;  it  a 

oeianiiaemnred 
enlhimtareadhi 

•& 

■  nswipiiit.     HeTuUo 

wed  up  his  inquii 

les,  1 

suited  sulhorx  wIioks 

■nddiedavoundbelicT 

r. 

Saint  PauVi  UtaxaHy  Xmdtdruii. 

TttuE  religion  consist*  in  the  sabjagation 
of  the  body  to  the  soul,  and  of  the  soul  to 
God.  The  apostle  every  where  shows,  tiiBt 
by  our  aposlacy  this  onler  is  dastroyod,  or 
rather  inverted.  At  the  same  lime  be  teas- 
es, that  though  brought  into  this  degraded 
state  by  our  own  perversenesa.  we  ara  aol 
hopelessly  abandoned  to  it.  He  not  ooly 
shoivBtbc  possibility,  but  the  mode  of  earn*- 
loration,  and  descnbes  the  happy  condilicv  of 
the  restored,  even  in  this  world,  by  daolar- 
ing,  thal(o6e(;nrifua^y-)nuu{ai  it  Hft  mtd 

He  knew  that  our  facnltiea  are  Milber 
^ooi  nor  evil  in  themselves,  but  powerftil 
instruments  for  the  promotion  of  both ;  aetm 
capacities  for  either,  just  as  the  bent  of  ooi 
character  is  determined  by  the  predomioaiMM 
of  religion  or  of  sin,  of  the  sensual  or  ItM 
spiritual  mind.  Saint  Paul  emioentl)  ax- 
hibited,  both  in  his  example  and  in  his  wn* 
tings,  the  spiritoal  mind.  He  was  not  od^ 
equal  in  correctness  of  wotinMBt  and  porilf 
of  practice  with  those  wbo  am  drilj  ornm- 
doK,  and  superior  to  those  who  an  ooUlf 

Sractical ;  but  *  he  perfects  holiiHa*  in  tM 
iar  of  God.'  He  abounds  in  the  bearealy 
mindednen  which  is  the  uniting  link  b» 
tween  doctrinal  and  practical  pin^i  irtdeh, 
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1»f  tbe  unctioD  it  infuses  into  both,  proves ;  superadded  strength ;  between  tlie  infinni- 
tnt  both  are  the  result  of  Divine  grace  ;  ■  ties  which  are  fortified  by  the  assistance  of 
and  which  consists  in  an  entire  consecration  j  the  Spirit,  and  the  sensual  mind,  which  not 
of  tbe  aflections,  a  Tolumary  surrender  of  |  only  is  not,  but  cannot  be  subject  to  the  law 
the  whole  man  to  God.  !  of  God ;  between  him  who  not  having  *  the 

This  disposition  the  apostle  makes  the  ;  Spirit  of  Ciirist,  is  none  of  his/  and  him  in 
prelimiDary  to  all  performance,  as  well  as  j  whom  ^Christ,  the  spirit  of  life,  dwells;' 
the  condition  of  all  acceptance  This  it  is !  between  him,  who,  if  he  yield  to  the  plea- 
wfaich  constitutes  the  charm  of  his  writingb.  {  sures  of  sense,  shall  die,  and  him  who, 
There  is  a  spirit  of  sanctity  which  pervud&s  •  through  the  Spirit  mortifying  the  deeds  of  the 
them,  and  which,  whilst  it  alTords  the  best ;  body  shall  live. 

eTideince  of  the  lore  of  God  shed  abroad  in  {  It  is  worth  observing,  that  he  does  not 
hia  own  heart,  infuses  it  also  into  the  heart  of  j  make  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
his  readers.  While  he  is  musing,  the  fire '  two  classes  of  characters,  to  consist  merely 
barns,  and  communicates  its  pure  flame  tu  [  in  the  actual  crimes  and  grosser  vices  of  the 
every  breast  susceptible  of  genuine  Chris-  jone  class,  and  the  better  actions  of  the  other. 
tian  feeling.  Under  its  influence  his  argu- 1  It  is  to  the  sensual  and  spiritual  mtm/,  the 
tiients  become  persuasions,  his  exhortations  fountain  of  good  and  evil  deeds,  to  which  ho 
entreaties.  A  sentiment  so  tender,  and  ear- 1  refers  as  the  decisive  test.  This  radical  dis- 
nestncss  so  imploring,  breathes  throughout  tinction  he  further  conceives  to  be  a  more 
them,  that  it  might  seem  that  all  regard  for  j  obvious  line  of  separation  than  even  any  dif- 
himaelf,  all  care  for  his  own  interests,  is  ■  ference  of  religious  opinions,  any  distinction 
■wallowed  up  in  his  ardent  and  affcciionate  i  arising  from  the  mere  adoption  of  peculiar 
concern  for  the  spiritual  interest  of  others.     \  dogmas. 

The  exuberance  of  his  love  and  gratitude,  |  That  the  reviving  assurance  may  appear 
the  fruits  of  his  abundant  faith,  break  out  al- :  to  belong  cxclusiveU  to  real  Christians,  he 
most  in  spite  of  himself.  His  zeal  reproves  \  marks  the  change  of  character  by  the  defi- 
onr  timidity,  his  energy  our  indifference.  !  nite  tense  notr,  implying  their  recent  victory 
'He  dwells,*  as  an  eloquent  writer  has  re- 


marked, 'with  almost    untimely    descant,' 


over  tlieirold  rorniptions,  which  he  had  been 
deploring.     This  precaution  would  prevent 


on  the  name  of  Him  who  had  culled  him  out ;  those  who  remained  in  their  former  state 
of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  hght.  That !  from  taking  to  themselves  the  comfort  of  a 
name  which  we  are  so  reluctant  to  pro- 1  promi&e  in  which  they  have  no  part.  He 
noance.  not  through  reverence  to  its  passes- 1  guards  it  still  more  explicitly,  by  declaring, 
sor^  botfear  of  each  otlier,  ever  sounds  with  '  that  the  true  evidence  of  tliis  renovation  of 
boly  boldness  from  the  lips  of  Paul,  (lis  !  heart,  was  their  iraMrin^  after  (he  Spirit;  a 
bursts  of  sacred  joy,  his  triumphant  appeals  lenn  which  describes  habitual  progress  in 
to  the  truth  of  the  promises,  his  unbounded  ]  the  new  way,  to  which  we  are  conducted  by 
confidence  in  the  hope  set  before  him,  carry  '  the  new  nature,  and  which,  if  it  do  not  al- 
an  air  not  only  of  patience,  but  of  victory, '  ways  preserve  us  from  deviating  from  it,  rc- 
not  only  of  faith,  but  of  fruition.  calls  us  back  to  it. 

Whoever  desires  more  particularly  to  com- 1  Tlie  power  Paul  felt ;  and  on  this  princi- 
pare  this  spirit  of  Divine  power  manifested  :  pie  he  wrote ;  and  he  never  wrote  on  any 
by  the  apostle,  with  the  opposite  spirit  of  the  i  principle  on  which  he  did  not  act.  Alter  he 
world,  let  him  carefully  peruse  the  eighth  ;  iiad  carried  piety  to  the  most  heroic  eleva- 
cbapter  of  his  £pi<<tle  to  (he  Romans.     Alter  tion  ;  after  he  had  pressed  the  most  fervent 


desoribing  the  strong  and  painful  conflict 
with  the  malignant  power  of  sin  in  the 
•ereoth  chapter,  with  what  a  holy  exulta- 


exertions  on  othess,  and  gained  the  most 
splendid  conquests  over  himself,  still  he  con* 
sidered  himself  only  in  the  roocf  to  salvation  ; 


tioD  does  he,  in  the  opening  of  the  eighth,  i  still  he  never  thought  of  slackening  his 
hurry  io,  as  it  were,  the  assurance  that  1  course ;  he  thought  not  of  resting;  he  had 
'  there  is  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  j  not  readied  his  end  He  was  not  intimidated 
an  io  Christ  Jesus'  It  somewhat  resem-lfrom  pursuing  it  bv  new  difficulties;  his 
hies  that  instant,  I  had  almost  said,  (hat  im-  •  resolution  rose  with  his  trials ;  all  he  feared 
pjatient,  mercy  of  God  in  the  third  of  Gene-  {  for  himself,  all  against  which  he  cautioned 
iMt  which  seems  eager  to  make  the  promise  !  others,  was  declension  ;  his  grand  solicitude 
r  close  upon  the  fall,  the  forcriveness '  for  them  and  for  himself  was,  that  they  might 
the  sin;  to  cut  off  the  distressing  »»pace  not  lose  the  ground  they  had  gained.  He 
Mo  terror  and  joy,  to  leave  no  interval  well  knew,  that  even  the  present  position 
ibr  despair.  God,  who  is  so  patient  when  he  •  could  not  be  long  maintained  without  the 
■  to  ponislr,  is  not  so  patient  when  he  is  to  pursuit  of  farther  conquests.  He  walked  af* 
me.     He  delays  to  strike,  but  he  hastes  to  ter  the  spirit. 

nidoii.  '  After  the  first  oflfence,'  says  The  terrible  forms  of  distress  which  he 
Hhhnp  Jeremy  Taylor,  '  God  could  not  stay  |  summons  to  view  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
ftwB  redeeming;'  nor  could  Paul  stay  from  i  parts  of  his  Epistles,  always  remind  him  of 


praelaiiiiing  that  we  cure  redeemed/    The' 

ipeitlc,  like  his  Oeator,  loses  not  a  moment 

li  confbrt  tbe  soul  whicli  he  has  been  afilict- 


■n. 


this  divine  effusion  we  at  once  discern 
thediffierence  between  natural  weakness  and 


the  principle  which  makes  them  supportable. 
He  enumerates  human  miseries  in  all  their 
variety  of  shapes, — tribulation^  distrcHy  per- 
secution^ famine,  nakednett,  perii,  tword. 
But  to  what  end  does  he  master  this  con- 
federate hand  of  woes  ?    He  calls  on  them 
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not  to  avert  tho  suffering^  thej  inflict ;  no, 
be  challenges  them  to  separate  tiie  Chris 
tian  sufferer  from  the  love  nf  C  rmL  He 
presents  himself  to  us  as  an  instance  of  the 
rapreme  triumph  of  this  love  over  all  earthly 
wamitj.  The  man  whose  diMtreuea  afjouna- 
ed,  who  iras  pressed  above  me-imre^  comes 
OQt  of  the  conflict,  not  only  a  conqueror, 
that  to  one  of  his  ardent  spirit  seemed  too 

Bx>r  a  triumph,  he  U  m/tre  tknn  a  ctmqutror. 
at  how  is  this  victory  achieved  ?  Tkrough 
him  who  laved  us.  That  lowliness  wtnch 
nade  him  say  just  before,  '  that  which  I  do  I 
milow  not,  but  what  I  hate  that  I  do,'  must 
have  been  liAed  by  a  mig^hty  faith  when  he 
exclaimed,  *•  I  am  persuaded  that  ncnther 
death  nor  life,  nor  ang'rU,  nor  principalities. 
Dor  powers,  nor  thmg^  present,  nor  thiugM  to 
come,  nor  life,  nor  death,  nor  any  other  crea- 
ture, shall  be  able  to  separate  uh  from  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.* 

In  speaking',  in  this  chapter,  of  the  glories 
of  the  eternal  world,  his  rapture  docs  not  es- 
cape him  as  the  sally  of  tiic  imagination,  as  a 
thoug'ht  awakened  by  a  sudden  g-lancc  of  the 
object ;  he  does  not  express  himself  at  ran- 
dom from  the  impulse  of  the  momen- ;  his  is 
not  the  conjectural  language  of  ignorant  de- 
■ire,  of  uncertam  hope  :  it  is  an  assumption  of 
the  sober  tone  of  calculation.  *  1  reckon/ 
says  he,  like  a  man  skilled  in  this  spiritual 
arithmetic, — '  I  reckon,'  after  a  due  estimate 
of  their  comparative  value,  *  that  the  sufTor- 
ings  of  the  present  time  are  not  worthy  to 
bo  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be 
revealed.' 

No  man  was  ever  so  well  qualifie<l  to  make 
this  estimate.  Of  the  sufferings  of  the  pres- 
ent world  he  had  shared  more  largely  than 
any  man.  Of  the  glory  that  shall  be  reveal- 
ed, he  had  h»d  a  glimpse  granted  to  no  other 
man.  He  had  been  caught  up  into  paradise. 
He  *  had  heard  tho  words  of  God,  and  seen 
the  visions  of  the  Almighty,'  and  the  result 
of  his  privileged  expenence,  was,  that  he 
*  desired  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ ;' 
that  he  desiretl  to  escape  from  this  valley  of 
tears  ;  that  he  was  impatient  to  recover  the 
celestial  vision,  eaerer  to  perpetuate  the  mo- 
mentary foretaste  of  the  glories  of  immortal- 
ity. 

We  perceive,  then,  how  this  hope  of  fu- 
ture felicity  sustained  him  under  conflicts,  of 
which  we,  in  an  established  state  of  Chris 
tianity,  and  suffering  only  under  the  com- 
mon trials  of  mortality,  can  have  no  ade- 
quate conception.  His  courageous  faith  was 
kept  alive  and  fortifiod  bv  fervent  I  r  prac- 
tising the  duty  he  so  unweariediv  urges  upon 
others  ;  rontinuint;  instant  in  prauer. 

To  encourage  this  practice  in  his  readers, 
and  at  the  8:ime  time  to  fNjint  out  the  sonrce 
of  his  own  heavcnlv  hope,  and  continual  in- 
tercourse with  the  Divine  presence  he  adds, 
•the  Spirit  helpcth  our  infirmities  for  we 
know  not  what  we  «jhouH  nrav  for  as  wo 
ought,  but  the  Soirit  itself  maketh  intrrces- 
sion  for  us.'  Nor  does  his  hierh  trust  and  con 
fidence  in  God,  thus  firendered,  easily  find 
its  limit .  On  the  contrary,  he  adds,  •  we  know 


that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God.' 

I'his  trust  was  an  assurance  of  the  largest 
import,  and  it  involved  indefinite  contec^iieD- 
ces.  Having  cordially  confided  in  him  for 
salvation  through  the  blood  of  Chhftt,  he 
found,  as  is  always  the  case,  the  greater  ia* 
volving  the  less  :  he  found  that  be  had  little 
difficulty  in  trostmg  Him  with  his  inferior 
concerns  To  Him  to  whom  he  had  com* 
mitted  his  eternal  happiness,  to  Him  heooiild 
not  scruple  to  confide  his  fortune,  his  healthy 
his  reputation,  his  life. 

We  have  not,  it  is  true,  these  manifestB,* 
tions,  of  which  the  apostle  was  favoured  with 
a  temporary  cftiioyment.  Bui  we  have  A» 
testimony,  added  to  tlte  testimony^  the  evi- 
dences, the  proofs,  the  promises,  the  demon* 
^trations  of  tlie  whole  New  Testament* 
j  Why,  then,  are  we  not  supported,  encour* 
'  aged,  animated  by  them?  It  is  l>ecauae  ire 
do  not  examine  these  evidences,  becauae  we 
do  not  consult  these  testimonies,  because  we 
neglect  the^^e  proofs :  tlierefore  it  is,  that  we 
are  not  nurtured  by  these  promises.  We 
entertain  them  as  speculations,  rather  than 
as  convictions,  we  receive  them  as  notioDSi 
rather  than  as  facts 

If  ever  a  cordial  desire  of  these  devontas- 
surances  is  conferred,  it  is  in  fervent  prayer. 
What  an  encouragement  to  this  holy  exer- 
cise, IS  the  lio}>c  of  being  raised  by  it,  to  the 
heart-felt  belief  that  sucn  felicity  is  real,  and 
that  it  is  reserved  for  the  final  portion  of  the 
humble  (Christian  !  Too  humble,  perhaps,  to 
give  full  credit  that  such  great  things  can  be 
in  store  for  him.  For  a  moment  he  is  stag- 
gered, till  faitl).  the  parent  of  that  humihtf 
which  trembles  while  it  believes,  enables 
him  to  apply  to  himself  the  promises  of  Him 
to  whom  nothing  is  impossible,  the  merits  of 
Him  for  whom  nothing  is  toogreat,  the  death 
of  Him  who  died  that  we  might  live  for 
ever. 

I  n  whatever  part  of  his  writings  the  Apos- 
tle speaks  of  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  *  constraining'  power  of 
his  love,  there  is  a  vehemence  in  hu  desire, 
a  vivacity  in  his  sentiments,  an  energy  in  his 
language,  an  intensity  in  his  feelings,  which 
strongly  indicate  a  mind  penetrated  with 
the  depth  of  his  own  views.  He  paials  the 
love  of  his  Lord  as  a  grace,  of  whicb,  thoi^ 
his  soul  was  deeply  sensible  as  to  its  iiatere« 
yet  as  to  the  degree,  it  is  ^  exceeding  abeB« 
dantlv  abdve'  not  only  *■  all  that  to  ooaM 
ask,'  but  'all  that  he  could  think.'  His 
boldest  conception^  sink  Under  the  impres- 
sion which  no  language  could  convey. 

Yet  these  sublime  portions  of  his  writiogB« 
which  bear  the  more  special  stamp  aod  im* 
pre^s  of  the  gospel,  which  afford  the  nearest 
view  of  realities  as  yet  unapproachable^  an 
set  aside  by  many,  as  things  in   which  thef     j 
have  no  personal  concern.     They  have,  in*     , 
deed,  a  sort  of  blind  reverence  foir  them,  M     j 
for  something  which  they  conceive   to  belt     ] 
once  sacred  and  unintelligible,  such  m  kind 
of  respect  as  a  man  would  naturally  ente^ 
tain  at  the  sight  of  a  copy  of  the  Scriptem 
in  a  language  which  he  aid  not  nndenfand. 
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Eloquent  at  be  was^  we  often  find  bint  la-  ged  in  the  transaction  of  business,  and  di- 
faouring*  under  his  intense  cooception  of  rectin^  liic  eoaccrns  ot'  others,  which,  b?  an 
ideal  too  vast  for  utterance.  In  descr.biug'  oi-dinar^  minij,  wuuM  have  been  pleaded  as 
the  extent  of  the  love  of  Gud,  its  height  and  a  valid  reason  for  suspeiidinir  spiritual  ideas, 
depth,  its  lengfth  and  breadth,  his  soul  !^ecm.«•  and  dismissing  spiritual  tecliogs,  they  vet 
to  espand  with  the  dimensions  he  is  unfold-  mix  themselves,  as  it  were  in vuliin tardy, 
inig.  His  expressions  seem  to  acquire  all ,  with  his  secular  cares:  then*  is  not  only  a 
that  force  with  which  be  intimates  that  the  ,  satisfaction  but  a  joyl'uliifss  in  these  escapes 
MHil  iCaelfiBo  acted  u|K>n.  is  invested.  To  be  of  affection  which  seem  to  spring  from  bis 
rinnflkemed  with  mighty  would  have  becu  soul,  in  proportion  to  the  def>ression  of  bis 
reckoned  tautology  in  an  ordinary  writer  oo  .  circumstances,  to  the  danger  which  sur- 
an  ordinarv  subject ;  and  to  be  strengthen-  rounded,  to  the  deaths  which  threatened 
ed  with  a// might,  would  seem  an  attribute  him. 

impassible  to  mortality.  But  holy  Paul  had  When  Paul  and  Silas  were  imprisoned  at 
himself  felt  tlie  excellency  of  that  power ;  Pliilippi,  it  is  recorded  that  they  prayed  at 
he  knew  tliat  it  is  derived,  and  that  the  midnight.  This  would  naturally  be  expect* 
fouotain  of  duration  is  the  glorimus  puwcr  itf  ^  ed  from  such  men,  under  such  circumstan- 
Ood»  ces  ;  but  is  added,  '  they  sang  yraist-t  unto 

Id  delineating  the  mighty  operations  of  God.*  Thus  they  not  onhjustiiied,  but  glo- 
Divine  love  on  the  human  mind,  tiie  seeming  riGed  Flim,  under  this  suffering,  as  well  as 
hyperboles  are  soberly  true  Where  the  degradation.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
theme  is  illimitable,  language  will  burst  its  that  thin  imprisonment  was  not  merely  a 
bonnds  He  preaches  rivhet  which  are  vn-  measure  for  securing  their  persons, — they 
MarcAii6/«— exhorts  to  know  the  lore  which  were  strippe<l  bare — many  stripes  were  laid 
turpasMeM  knowledge — promises  ppace  which  \  upon  them,  and  the  iron  entered  into  their 
pmtau  undtrsUuuiina — we  must  look  oi .  soul.  Vet  they  sang  praises  unto  God! 
thkmgM  which  are  not  tetfi-— against  hope  we  \  What  a  triumph  is  here  of  the  element  of 
must  believe  in  hope — while  gorruwtul  we  spirit  over  the  force  and  violence  of  outward 
nuMMihe  aiwayi  r^Qicnxg  a»  h'lving  nothing  c\ti^vLm*iX^nQe%  \ 
tfunC  TtiAtm  that  we  poasfsn  all  thin^s^dy   i  i  'ph'  oppresBor  holds 

ixif^^  ond  behold  Wf.  Hue — ihnvgh  unknown  we    Hjr  body  hound,  but  knowe  not  what  a  range 
oretDsU  Imotim-— In  short,  he  reconciles  con-    HIh  Kpirit  takcc,  unconscious  of  a  chain ; 
tradictumi,  unites  op|>osites.     Antipathies  by    And  tliat  to  bind  hiui  is  a  vain  attempt, 
oatare  become  affinities  bv  grace.     Tlie  love    Whom  CJod  dehphts  in,  and  in  whom  he  dwclli." 
of  God  in  Christ  is  the  point  where  he  makes       In  the  Epistle  to  the  E|)hesians,  to  which 
oootrariei  centre,  and  impossibilities  meet.    '  we  have  just  referred,  we  are  presented  with 

Hia  spirit  seems  most  intimately  to  identify  a  fresh  instance  how  much  his  devotion  rose 
itielf  with  the  church  of  Ephesus.  What  under  the  same  circumstances  of  distress. — 
an  improbable  union  !  The  late  idolatrous  It  was  written  from  a  prison,  and  b  almost 
worshippers  of  Diana,  and  the  late  pcrsecu-  one  entire  effusion  of  love  and  praise.  It  is 
tors  of  the  saints  of  Jesus,  have  now  but  one  an  overflowing  expression  of  affectionate 
heart  and  one  soul !  These  recent  enemies  gratitude,  (hat  has  no  parallel.  It  seems  to 
to  Christ,  and  to  each  other,  now  meet  in  be  enrichod  with  an  additional  infusion  of  the 
one  common  ]>oioi  ot*  attraction.  With  spirit  of  God,  and  has  perhaps  more  of  tbe 
what  boly  triumph  does  he  dilate  on  their  heroism  of  Christian  feeling  than,  except  in 
ooaimon  faith  !  that  love  of  God  in  Christ  the  discourse^  of  our  Lord,  is  to  be  found  in 
JesQS  which  is  their  common  centre  and  the  whole  »acred  treasury.  It  seems  to 
bond  of  union  !  comp  fresh  from   the  celestial  world.    He 

Still,  as  we  have  such  frequent  occasion  to  speaks  not  as  from  a  prison,  but  as  from  a 
obaerre,  he  does  not  sacrifice  practical  duty  region  of  light,  and  life,  and  glory.  Ilis 
to  the  indulgence  of  his  rapture,     btill  he   thoughts  are  in  heaven,  his  soul  is  with  his 

Bs  Dot  allow  even  these   Cphesians  to  rest   Saviour,  his  heart  is  with  his   treasure  :  no 

[is6ed  with  the  grace  they  have  received,  wonder,  then,  that  his  language  has  a  tinc- 
U  is  not  enough  that  they  have  been  favour-  ture  of  the  idiom  of  immortality. 
cd  with  a  rocation,  they  must  *  walk  worthy  >  As  Archimedes,  when  Syracuse  was  taken 
of  it.'  ^  The  perfecting  of  the  naints'  must  hy  tlie  besieirers  was  so  intent  on  a  matbe- 
ho  carried  on;  Mhey  must  reach  the  niea-  niatical  demonstration,  that  he  knew  not 
sure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.' .  when  the  city  was  lost :  so  the  apostle,  ab- 
No  such  perfection  had  been  attained  as  i  <;orhed  in  a  concern  as  much  superior  to  that 
wmild  allow  them  to  rest  in  their  present  do-  of  the  philo^^opher  as  Scripture  truth  is  to  sci- 
Mtioa.  Even  in  this  highly  favoured  church,  entific,  lost  sight  of  the  cnielties  of  Nero,  for- 
progreu  is  enjoined,  pressed,  reiterated.^ —  got  hi«»  former  sufferings,  felt  not  his  present 
rio  elevation  of  devout  feeling  sets  him  captivity,  thought  not  of  his  impending  fate«* 
abore  attention  to  moral  goorlness.  :  present^  past,  and  future,  as  they  related  to 

Mothin^can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  himself,  were  absorbed  in  his  zeal  for  the 
abmpt  apostrophes  of  prai^^e  and  gratitude  salvation  of  the  church,  for  tlie  glory  of  its 
iotowhicL,  in  the  midst  of  sorrow,  of  ex-  founder!  Mark  the  divine  supports  vouch- 
faoitatioo,  of  reproof,  he  unexpectedly  breaks  safed  to  this  imprisoned  Saint!  Note  his 
oaim  The  love  of  his  Kedeemer  ho  fills  his  state  of  grare !  Observe  the  perfection  of 
sobI,  that  it  requires  an  effort  to  restriin  his  faith  !  Mow  the  motion  of  bin  spirit  was 
■f«  outward   cxprc«?»ion.     Evnn  when  en<ra-   arrelomlod  ns  it  d»*pw  iirnrcr  to  it«-  renfre  ' 
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He  whose  deep  humility  had  sug^gested  to  him 
the  possibility,  that,  after  converting^  others. 
he  might  himself  be  rejected  :  he  who  had 


morality,  has  a  peculiar  sedateness.  His  ar- 
dent feelings  betray  him  into  no  intempe* 
ranee  of  8|)eech,  into  no  inequality  of  action. 


desired  not  to  be  unclothed,  but  to  be  clothed  Hih  piety  is  free  trom  eccentricity,  his  faith 
upon— now  declares  that  he  is  reaily  to  be  ■  from  presumption. 

Ottered  up,  now  desirrs  to  depart ;  not  in  the  I  Uniformly  we  find  a  great  reasonableness 
gentle  decay  of  exhaubted  nature,  not  in  thej  in  his  character ;  and  it  adds  to  his  Talne  M 
weaning  laugour  of  a  sick  bed,  not  in  the  an  example,  that  he  was,  if  we  may  be  al- 
calm  of  a  peaceful  dissolution,  sulFering  only .;  lowed  so  familiar  an  expression,  eminently 
the  pains  inseparable  from  an  ordinary  1  a  man  of  business.  His  transactioiis»  in* 
death;  but  he  is  prepared  to  meet  the  hanil ;  deed,  always  tended  to  the  same  eod  with 
of  violence :  he  is  n^ady  to  pour  out  his  bloud  |  his  devotions  and  his  instructions  ;  he  was 
upon  the  scaffold  ;  lie  is  longing  to  join  '  the :  full  of  care,  but  it  was  tlie  care  of  all  the 
souls  which  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  tifl  churches  ;  each  day  was  fully  occapied,  but 
Jeftns,  and  for  the  wordof  G(xl.'  So  far  frum  it  was  that  same  *  care'  which  came  npon 
being  dismayed,  borauKc  he  knew  that  his :  him,  not  only  as  a  Sunday,  but  as  a  daily 
martyrdom  was  at  hand ;  he  wlu>  knew  not ,  care  ' 

what  it  was  to  boast,  yet  knowing  in  tvlioin  The  perfection  in  which  he  possessed  this 
lie  had  trusted  ;  feiUing  his  etcrnul  rc(i(*mr)-  quality,  proves  that  his  devotedness  had  in  it 
tion  drawing  nigh,  could  oKclnim  wiih  a  holy  .  nothiug  of  abstraction-  He  exhibited  no 
bravery ;  *•  1  have  fiuibhed  my  course  ;  I  havo .  cont(>mpt  of  the  common  usages,  no  rennn* 
kept  the  faith.'  ciatioa  of   the  common    comforts  of   life. 

Then  in  a  rapture  of  triumphant  joy  at  thr  when  the  fonncr  ctiuld  with  propriety  beob« 
mental  virw  of  the  crown  or  ri^hie<iusnc«>8.  served,  or  the  latter  be  lawfully  enjoyed  ; 
which  the  Lord,  tiie  righteous  Judge,  '  had:  no«;oveting  of  suffering^  when  they  cmtld 
piepared  for  him  against  the  great  day,'  that  I  be  conscientiously  avoided.  He  was  no 
f^ame  unparalleled  philanthropy,  which  hr '  pattern  for  ascetics,  no  prototype  for  Stfli* 
had  so  constantly  manifested,  breaks  out  and  i  tcs.  lie  bequeathed  no  example  of  bodily 
consecrates  a  moment,  when  we  might  have '.  macerations,  nor  uncommanded  austerities, 
supposed  the  immediate  nearness  n(  his  own  j  nor  penances  unproBtably  aiming  at  atooe- 
iinspeaif  able  blessedness  would  have  engross- 
ed his  whole  soul.  His  religion  was  no  self- 
ish piety,  his  hope  no  Military  salvation 
Gratitude  swells  into  its  highest  transport 
from  the  reflection  that  the  Lord  Jesus  had 
not  exclusively  reservcl  the  crown  for  him, 
no,  nor  for  the  beloved  Timothy,  to  whom  he 

writes,  nor  for  the  multitude  of  his  own  vited  it ;  he  never  sougfht,  'whilst  he  never 
friends,  nor  for  the  converts  who  were  to  be :  shnink  Crom  danger.  Tboogh  bis  life  was 
peculiarly  *  his  joy  aiwl  crown  of  rejoicing ;' .  one  continued  martyrdom,  to  which  the  brief 
but  *for  AM.  them  also  which  love  his  ap-  suffering  of  the  sta&e  or  the  axe  would  bare 
pearing,'  for  all  *  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord'  been  a  mercy,  yet  he  was  contented  to  live 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  \  for  lengthened   services :  thoagfa  be  would 

;  have  finished  his  course  with  ioy  to  bimself, 

!  he  was  wilhng  to  protract  it  ror  the  glory  of 

rriiP  Yin  jGod;  though  Ae  counted  fwi  hu  H/e  dear^ 

^"'^'  •  ^"''  .  yet  he  knew  it  to  be  useful,  and  therefore 

.9  smeral  view  of  the  qiialUies  of  Saint  Paul :  |  ^^[^  '^^  coutinuancc.       ^ 

FlU  knoxcledgc  of  human  naturc^hh  drii- 1      "e  was  entirely  exempt  from  that  indM- 

fflry  in  ricin- a//ricc  or  rrpror/—Awm/e5^- 1  creet  zeal  wl^^^  to  glory  »  pmo; 

^lly      «*       »  '^     "^  °  ,  king  the  displeasure  of  the  world.      He  faM 

^'  I  nothmg  of  that  bad  judgment,  which  seeks 

There  is  in  Saint  Paul's  writings  and  distinction  from  singularity.  His  straigbt- 
conduct,  such  a  warmth  and  openness ;  so  forward  rectitude  neither  courted  tbe  ap- 
much  frankness  and  candour ;  such  an  unre-  plause,  nor  despised  the  good  opinioo  of  men. 
fterved  pouring  out  of  his  very  soul :  such  a  |  He  who,  in  the  inte«rrity  of  his  heart  could 
free  disclosure  of  his  feelings,  as  well  as  of;  say,  *  We  sought  glory  neither  of  you  nor 
his  opinions  ;    such  an   elevation,  mingled ;  yet  of  others  ;*   in  the  tendeme«  of  that 


moiit.     His  idea  of  self-denial  was  to 

fice  his  own  will ;  his  notion  of  pleasing  God 

was  to  do  and  suffer  the  Divine  will. 

1 1  is  discretion  was  scarcely  less  consptcn- 
ous  than  his  7.(*al  :  unlike  some  enthusiastic 
(christians  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Churchy 
who.  not  contented  to  meet  persecution,  in* 


with  such  a  soberness  of  thinking ;  so  much '  heart  could  say,  to  the  same  persons,  *  far 
social  kindness,  with  so  much  Divine  love;   what  is  our  hope, or  joy,  or  crown  of  rajoi- 
80  much  practical  activit) ,  with  such  deep  i  cing  ;  arc  not  even  ye,— ye  are  our  gUny 
spirituality;  so  much  human  prudence,  with' 
so  much  of  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above ; 
BO  much  tenderness  for  the  persons  of  men, 
with  so  little  ctmnivance  at  their  faults ;  so 
much  professional  dignity,  with  so  much  per- 
sonal humility, — as  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  any  other  human  being. 

Yet  in  all  these  opposite  excellencies,  there 
isnotliing  that  is  not  practicable,  nothinjg^ 
that  is  not  imitable.     His  religion,  like  his 


and  joy.' 

He  was  totally  free  from  any  irratSc 
confidence  in  supernatural  interpositioaib 
Though  living  under  the  influence  of  tte 
Holy  Spirit,  he  felt  no  enthusiastic  inflatin». 

Though,  in  his  perilous*  voyage,  assurel. 
by  an  angel  of  God  that  there  should  be  BO 
loss  of  lives,   yet  he  helped  wUh  his  otfff 
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Hand*  totbroir  out  the  tackliDg^,  and  (he  ship 
mwui  be  worked  by  his  directioo.  He  weut 
futber,  declariDg,  '  except  the  men  abide 
io  tbe  ship,  }e  cemnol  be  sared.'  Could  the 
boldett  iropug^ocr  of  Divioe  Pro?idcnce  have 
exercned  more  prudence,  have  exhibited 
more  activiu  ? 

Not  onljr  from  this  passage,  but  from  the 

g«oeral  spirit  of  his  writings,  we  may  learn, 

tlat  merely  to  say,  we  trust  in  God  for  the 

acoomplisbment  of  any  things    within  our 

power,  without  usin^  ourselves  the  rational 

of  accomplishing  it,  is  a  total  want  of 

;  and    not  entirely  to  trust  in  Him, 

wc  are  using  them,  is  an  utter  want  of 

fiaith. 

Though  faTOured  witli  immediate  re  vela* 
tUma  mm  above,  yet  was  Paul  so  singularly 
modest,  as  only  slightly  to  advert  to  Divine 
commuDicattons,  and  then  in  the  name  of  a 
third  person, — /  knew  a  man  in  Christ.^ 
So  coDtiaent  of  speech,  as  not  even  to  dis- 
close this  distinction  till  near  fourteen  years 
after  it  had  been  conferred.  May  we  not 
thee  agree  with  the  sagacious  Paley,  that 
'  Saint  Paul*s  miqd  had  none  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  enthusiasm  ;  that  the  coolness  of 
his  bead  always  kept  pace  with  the  warmth 
of  his  heart  .'* 

His  conduct  uniformly  exhibits  the  pre- 
cise distinction  between  Christian  wisdom 
and  woiidly  policy.  His  boundary-line  is 
cleaily  defined,  and  he  never  steps  over  it  to 
serre  a  purpose.  Of  that  prudcuce  which  is 
a  kin  to  selfishness,  of  that  discretion  which 
leans  to  craft,  of  that  candour  which  tends  to 
undne  pluincy,  of  that  wisdom  which  is  scn- 
nal  and  earthly,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
tincture.  What  an  illustrious  orator  of  our 
own  time  said  of  his  contemporary  states- 
man, may  be  far  more  appropriately  applied 
to  Saint  Paul,-»that,  in  gaining  admiration, 
hii  viriuet  were  his  artt.* 

His  intellectual  powers  were  admirably 
oonstitnted  to  second  his  high  moral  and 
spiritual  attainments.  He  h^  an  intuitive 
nncity  of  mind.  This  deep  master  of  the 
■dence  of  man  was  intimatel^r  acquainted 
with  aU  tbe  doublings  and  turnings,  the  in- 
tricacies and  perverseness  of  the  heart.  In 
Aoft  he  knew  the  exact  point  from  which  to 
tike  the  most  comprehensive  view  of  this 
wuneofman;  and  his  writings  possess  this 
Rent  adrantage,  that  they  also  put  the  intel- 
qpent  reader  in  the  position  to  take  the  same 
rwBWm  He  knew  every  plait  and  fold  of  the 
knoHUi  character.  He  had  studied  the  spe- 
ckm  in  all  its  modifications  and  varieties, 
from  the  monarch  on  the  throne  to  the  mean- 
est officer  in  his  court ;  from  the  high  priest 
piending  in  the  Sanhedrim  to  tlie  pharisee 
pnying  in  the  street :  of  the  intolerance  of 
the  one,  be  had  had  personal  experience  ; 
thiMigh  the  duplicity  of  the  other,  his  keen 
flje  could  pierce,  without  consulting  the 
bmdCh  of  his  phylactery. 

The  same  acute  penetration  brought  him 
BO  less  acquainted  with  the  errors  of  the 
weD-inteotioned,  with  the  weaknesses  of  the 
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wise,  with  the  failings  of  the  virtuoui,  and 
the  inconsistencies  of  even  the  conscientious. 
Yet  did  he  never  convert  his  knowledge  of 
all  the  shades  of  tlie  human  mind  to  an  un- 
kind, malevolent  or  selfish  purpose.  It  nev- 
er taught  iiim  to  hate  the  unworthy,  witli 
whose  obliquities  it  made  him  acquainted ; 
or  to  despise  the  weak  whose  infirmities  it 
had  discovered.  So  far  was  he  from  availing 
himself  of  his  sagacity,  by  turning  tbe  vices 
ur  imbecilities  of  others  to  liis  own  accMmnt, 
that  it  inspired  him  with  a  more  tender  and 
compassionate  feeling  for  the  frailties  of  their 
common  nature. 

In  perusing  his  Epistles,  we  should  always 
bear  in  mind,  that  Saint  Paul  is  not  address- 
ing the  profligate  and  profane,  but  converts, 
\  or,  at  least,  religious  professors.     This  con- 
.  sideration  would  prevent  our  putting  the  re- 
I  proofs  and  corrections  which  ne  thought  ne- 
icessary   for  them  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  ourselves.     Into  this  danger  we  may 
be  too  much  inclined  to  fall,  if  we  do  not 
bring  these  people  nearer  to  what  we  sup- 
pose to  be  our  own  level.    They  were  al- 
ready Christians.     It  was  not,  therefore,  al- 
I  ways  necessary  to  arrange  all   the  funda- 
mental   doctrines    into  a  regular    system, 
mucli  less  to  bc^n  witli  a  formal  exposition 
of  the    elements   of   a  religion,  with    the 
principles  of  which  they  were  already  im- 
bued ;  or  at  least  with  the  doctrines  of  which 
tiicy  were  acquainted.     This  manner  of  ad- 
dressing (hem  is  a  proof  that  their  progress 
was  already  considerable. 
I     The  first  Epistle  is  inscribed  *  to  all  that 
I  are  at  Rome,  beloved  of  God,  called  to  be 
>  saints,  whose  faith  is  spoken  of  throughout 
'the  world.*    The  next  is  '  to  the  church  of 
I  God  at  Corinth,  with  all  the  saints  in  Acha- 
ia.'      Another  ^  to  the  saints  that    are    at 
Epbesus,  and  to  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus.' 
Again,  *  to  the  saints  and  faithful  brethren 
in  Christ   at  Colosse.'     His  letters  to  indi- 
vidual friends,  designates  also  the  piety  of 
his  correspondents.     *  To  Timotliy,  his  son 
in  the  faith  ;*  *  to  Titus,   his  own  son  after 
the  common  faith.'    And  in  writing  to  the 
Hebrews  collectively,  he  denominates  them 
*  holy  brethren,  partakers  of  the  heavenly 
calling.' 

It  would  be  well  if  the  generality  of  Chris- 
tians could  inspire  to  rank  with  any  of  these 
classes.  Saint  Paul's  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, however,  of  which  we  have  said  so 
much,  would  prevent  his  addressing  the 
best  of  his  converts,  as  characters  who  did 
not  require  either  caution,  correction,  or 
improvement.  He  knew  even  after  they 
had  adopted  the  Christian  profession,  liow 
pertinaciously  bad  habits  would  cleave  to 
some,  how  much  besetting  sins,  natural  in- 
firmity, temptation  without,  and  passion 
within,  would  impede  the  progress  of  others. 
He  was  aware  that  many  who  thought  them- 
selves sincere,  and  perhaps  really  were  so, 
were  yet  careless  and  cold  hearted ;  that 
many  who  were  warm  in  profession,  were 
selfish,  indolent,  covetous  ;  that  many  who 
'  appeared  to  be  lovers  of  God,  were  yet  inor- 
Idinately  lovers  of  pleasure  ;  that  some  who 
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professed  to  be  dead  to  sin,  were  alire  to  the 
world.     ^  Alexander  did  him  much  ewil  ;' — 

*  Dcmas  forsook  him  ;^  *  Phygellus  and  Her- 
Toofifenes  turned  away  from  him.' 

The  persons  to  whom  he  wrote  mig^ht,  on 
the  whole,  be  considered  as  no  unfair  speci- 
men of  professing^  Christians  in  every  af  e. 
Consequently  neither  his  doctrine  nor  tiis 
precepts  can,  by  any  fair  rule  of  judgment, 
be  limited  to  the  commuoity,  or  even  to  the 
individual,  to  whom  they  were  immediately 
inscribed  ;  he  has  erected  his  mandate  into 
an  unalterable  standard  of  g;eneral  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  inspiring^  guide  of  Saint  Paul  knew 
^hat  human  nature,  left  to  its  own  specific 
operation,  would  be  the  same  in  that  church 
of  Home  to  which  his  Epistle  was  addressed, 
as  in  the  now-existing  church  of  that  me- 
tropolis,— a  church  which  has  so  far  departed 
from  the  simplicity  of  its  founder ;  that  the 
church  of  Ephesus  would  differ  only  in  its 
local  circumstances  and  form  of  govern- 
ment from  the  church  of  England  ;  that 
the  same  sort  of  beings,  with  the  same  wants 
and  weaknesses  which  composed  the  churoh 
of  Galatia,  would  compose  that  of  Geneva 
and  of  Holland  ;  that  it  was  not  the  Co- 
rinthian convert  alone  who  should  become 
^  a  new  creature  ;*  that  it  was  not  the  mem> 
ber  of  any  particular  community  that  must 

*  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds  ;'  he 
knew  that  the  transmuting  power  of  true 
religion  would  confer  the  same  character  of 
newness  upon  every  genuine  believer ;  that 
as  in  every  age  the  principle  is  the  same,  so 
also  will  be  its  results. 

In  illustration  of  these  general  remarks, 
let  us  select  a  particular  case. — Our  apostle 
had  not  studied  the  human  heart  to  so  little 
purpose  as  not  to  [tcrceive  that  it  is  of  itself 
commonly  indisposed  to  liberality.  Even 
where  a  measure  of  religious  feeling  has 
conferred  or  enlarged  this  virtue,  he  Knew 
that  it  requires  excitement  to  keep  the  flame 
alive ;  that  if  easily  kindled  by  some  affect- 
ing tale,  or  some  present  object,  it  may,  by 
bemg  left  to  itself,  be  as  easily  extinguishedf. 
He  knew  that  impressions,  if  not  immediate- 
If  followed  up,  and  acted  upon,  soon  wear 
out ;  that  a  warm  impulse,  if  ted  to  cool, 
evaporates  in  mere  profession.  On  this 
principle,  then,  we  nnd  him  delicately  re- 
minding the  Corinthians*  of  the  zeal  with 
which  uiey  had  voluntarily  engag^  to  raise 
a  fund  for  the  indigent,  and  remonstrating 
on  the  oblig:ation  to  put  their  own  plan  in 
execution,  by  distributing  as  well  as  coUect- 
ioff. 

In  snggesting  this  duty,  he  takes  a  circuit- 
ous patD,  by  intimating  the  necessity  of  con- 
sistency in  the  conduct  of  Christians,  by 
dwelling  on  the  expediency  of  those  who 
abounded  in  faith  and  eloquence,  and  reli- 
gious knowledge,  abounding  also  in  acts  of 
beneficence  ;  and  by  hinting  that  a  high  pro- 
fession, without  that  broad  principle  of  Chris- 
tian chanty,  of  which  he  knew  almsgiviag 
to  be  one  fruit,  would  be  an  anomaly  discred- 
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itable  to  thenuelTetY  and  iDjurioiui  to  reli- 
gion. 

He  then  proposes  to  them,  with  the  band 
of  a  roaster,  persuasions,  arguments,  and  ex* 
amples  ;  he  makes  duties  g^row  out  of  mo- 
tives, and  impresses  both  by  actual  instan- 
ces. He  mentions,  in  a  sort  of  incidental 
way,  the  benevolence  of  a  less  opolent  and 
less  instructed  people,  the  Macedoniane; 
and,  according  to  his  invariable  custom,  pro- 
duces their  charity  as  growing  out  of  their 
piety.  They  gape  tkemselvee  first  unto  the 
Lord,  and  then,  as  the  effect  would  naturattjr 
follow  the  cause,  they  gave  unto  u§  by  tk^ 
will  of  Qod.  He  informs  them,  that  tlua 
generous  people  did  not  wait  to  confer  their 
bounty  till  it  was  solicited.  He  intimates, 
that  in  this  instance  it  was  not  those  who 
wanted  the  charity,  but  those  who  gar«  it, 
*•  that  pressed  it  with  much  entreaty :'  in- 
structively hinting,  that  they  had  made  the 
true  use  of  afflictions ;  for  tnat  *  their  por* 
erty,'  instead  of  bein^  pleaded  as  an  apolo- 
gy for  withholding  their  charity,  '  abounded 
to  the  riches  of  their  liberality.' 

This  was  a  powerful  intimation,  that  if 
those  more  indigent  converts  had  bet»  so 
bountiful,  what  might  not  be  expected  from 
the  opulent  metropolis  of  the  reg^ooi  of 
Achaia  ?  It  was  also  an  experiment  of  their 
sincerity  ;  for  if  they  were  more  forward  ia 
profession,  and  more  abundant  in  graoee, 
would  it  not  be  an  expected  eonseqnenoe, 
that  the^  should  be  more  abundant  in  workn 
of  chanty  ? 

And,  finally  not  contented  with  preaainff 
upon  them  the  example  of  a  chnrch  of  infe- 
nor  note,  he  rises  suddenly  to  the  tQblimest 
of  all  precedents.  He  does  not,  to<Aem,  quote 
any  injunction  of  their  Divine  Master  Co 
charity,  though  with  sncb  injonctioos  the 
Gospel  abounds ;  but  in  a  manner  strong, 
and  instant,  unexpectedly  presses  his  exam- 
pie,  and  in  the  loRiest  possible  mstaace  i"*" 

*  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  oar  Loid  Jesna 
Christ,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  yonr 
sakes  lie  became  poor,  that  ye  through  bia 
poverty  mig-ht  be  rich.  To  what  a  Infle,  to 
what  a  nothing,  does  he,  by  this  admirable 
turn,  reduce  the  largest  pecuniary  bonntf,. 
by  directing  their  attention  to  the  msMULX- 
ABLE  gift! 

To  the  same  purpose  he  directs  his  fiMeda 
at  Ephesus,  in  his  last  affectionate  disoome, 
to  the  preeeot  of  Christ.  After  the  most 
powerful  exDortations,  he  alludes  to  his  ber- 
ing  himself  supplied  his  necessities  by  the  Iif 
hour  of  his  own  hands,  in  order  to  tUe  exer* 
cise  of  charity ;  and  then,  lest  they  should 
suppose  this  to  be  anv  vannt  of  his  self-deni- 
al, rather  thin  a  declaration  made  to  stiov- 
late  his  hearers  to  similar  industry,  by  a  aioH 
ilar  motive  of  charity,— he  sums  up  the 
charge  by  a  most  powerful  incitement,  eqnl 
of  itself  to  account  for  his  own  genemity, 
as  well  as  to  awaken  theirs,  prodncinji  m 
only  posthumous  quotation  which  Sonptwe  * 
has  preserved  of  the    Divine    Instmotart 

*  Remember  the  words  of  the  Loid  Ji 

*  2  Cor.  ch.  vi;: 
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ha  nid,  it  is  more  biMted  tDgire  tiuui 
to  receive.' 

Another  instance  of  his  delicacy  is,  that 
IB  addressing^  the  same  people,  when  he 
wevld  lower  to  its  just  iDfcriorily  the  value 
of  gifts  and  miraculous  powers,  in  compari- 
aoo  o(tke  more  excellent  toay,  he  does  nut  di- 
Mctlj  point  at  their  vanity  and  self-exulta- 
tioD,  bat  with  a  refinement  worthy  the  at* 
tioo  of  all  censors,  he  transfers  the  applica- 
tion  to  himself— Though  /  (not  though  you) 
speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  an- 
gws;  though  I  have  theg^ftof  prophecy 
and  fiutfa ;  though  /  bestow  all  my  goods  to 
fead  tkie  poor,  and  have  not  charity,  /  am 
nothing.* 

Ab  m  thought  it  necessary,  in  this  aJdress ! 
to  adduce  the  strong^t  supposable  instances,  j 
oreo  instances  which  coukl  not  be  thought  | 
Coexist,  there  was  no  method  which  could  so  j 
eflectnally  expose  the  radical  evil  of  uo- 
charitableness  with  so  little  offence  to  those ! 
who  were  guilty  of  it,  as  to  apply  the  imagi- 
nary case  to  his  own  person  :    nor  could  the 
most  elaborate  harangue  on  the  beauty  of 
charity  have  produced  witliout  it  so  power- 
ful an  effect ;  nor  would  an j  delineation  of 
all  the  opposite  vices,  which  were  notorious- 
lypractised  by  the  proud  and  sensual  Corin- 
thiant,  have  affected  them  so  much,  as  tliis 
beantifol  portrait  of  the  heavenly  virtue,  in 
which  many  of  them  were  emmently  defi- 
cient, and  to  whom  the  picture  therefore 
presented  such  a  contrast. 

YeU  while  he  thus  combatted  their  prefcr- 
eocs  of  those  which  might  raise  admiration, 
to  thow  which  tended  to  the  public  good,  he 
thought  proper  to  let  them  see  that  the  infe- 
rior value  he  set  on  them  was  not  to  screen 
or  jastify  any  ignorance  of  his  own  ;  and 
tiiat,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  he  did  not 
depreciate  learning,  because  he  did  not  pos- 
"■•it. 

After  having  enjoined  on  the  Thessaloni- 

1^  that  it  was  their  duty  *  to  love  one  an- 
other, as  they  were  taught  of  God/  lest  it 
■ijght  look  lixe  a  suspicion  rather  than  a  re- 
minding, be  encouragingly  subjoins,^  ^  aod 
kiJtoed  ye  do  it*  In  the  same  spirit,  after 
•MFing  to  the  same  church,  *  Comfort  your- 
lanree  to|[ether,  and  edify  one  another,'  he 
agaio  intimates  that  they  did  not  so  much 
nopire  to  be  instructed  as  congratulated,  by 
aiang,  *  even  as  also  ye  do.' 

Agaio,  with  a  holy  generosity,  when  he  has 
•Bjr  thtng  to  notice,  which  he  can  honestly 
the  commendation  he  bestows  is  un- 
when  any  unacceptable  point  to 
he  softens  prejudices  and  courts  com- 
Manee  by  mixing  himself  with  the  injunc- 
hm^  or  involving  himself  in  the  censure  : 
*LaC  uf  cleans  ourselves  from  all  filthincss  of 
#Nb  and  spirit.*  In  lamenting,  in  the  sev- 
aath  of  lUmiam,  the  dominion  of  sin,  he 
naakt  in  his  own  person  :  in  referring,  in 
Iha  nhseqaent  chapter,  to  the  dominion  of 
giace,  he  extends  the  consolation  to  all  be- 
fiarnn.  On  every  occasion  which  calls  both 
^aalitiet,  gentleness  and  lowliness,  into  ex- 

•  1  Car.  Hi.  xiii. 
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ercise.  Saint  Paul  shows  himself  not  only  to 
be  the  humblest,  but  the  politest  of  men. 

Had  a  late  noble  and  polished  preceptor'^ 
been  as  conversant  with  the  Ffoly  Scriptures 
as  he  unquestionably  was  with  polite  litera- 
ture, and  had  his  pnuciples  been  as  sound  as 
his  taste,  he  would  have  had  no  occasion  to 
look  farther  than  the  wriling^s  of  Paul  of 
Tarsus,  for  the  most  complete  illustration  of 
that  favourite  maxim,  the  adoption  of  which 
he  so  repeatedly  enjoined  on  nis  misguided 
pupil.  His  fine  sense,  under  the  innuence 
of  religion,  would  have  led  him,  while  he 
pressed  the  injunction,  to  give  it  all  it  want- 
ed,—a  right  direction.  He  would  have  found 
the  tuavier  in  modo  accompany  the  forlUei^ 
in  re,  more  uniformly  in  our  apostle  tlian  in 
any  other  writer. 

In  addition  to  the  numberless  instances  of 
this  union,  that  occur  in  his  Epistles,  some 
of  which  we  have  already  noticed,  we  cannot 
forbear  mentioning,  that,  in  writing  to  Tim- 
othy, he  recommends  ^  the  spirit  of  power 
and  of  a  sound  mind  ;*  to  which  he  subjoins. 
^  hold /cut  the  form  of  tound  toordt,*  But 
while  he  is  so  peremptory  as  tc  the  force  of 
the  matter,  he  is  not  less  attentive  to  the  du- 
ty of  mildness  in  the  manner.  We  directs, 
that  the  dictates  of  this  sound  mind  he  con- 
veyed with  a^ur^ion,— this  form  of  sound 
words  he  conimunicated  with  love ;  and  in 
expatiating  on  these  gentle  graces,  we  must 
not  forget  the  situation  under  which  ho  ex- 
ercised them. 

In  the  days  of  prosperous  fortune,  we  fre- 
quently see  tlie  appearance  of  cheerfulness 
and  complacency  in  characters  not  remark- 
able for  gentleness  of  mind  :  but  Paul,  un- 
der the  most  disastrous  circumstances,  nev- 
er fails  to  exhibit  the  same  amiable  courte- 
sies. It  is  therefore  not  easy  to  account  for 
the  prejudices  of  certain  persons,  who  al- 
ways speak  of  him  as  a  character  of  the  most 
repulsive  harshness. 

I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  suspect,  if  a 
few  of  these  critics  are  to  he  found  among 
my  own  sex,  that  their  dislike  to  this  apostle 
anses  from  a  cause  wliich  is  rather  calcula- 
ted to  inspire  gratitude  than  to  provoke  cen- 
sure. His  attention,  in  not  being  limits  to 
their  highest  interests,  but  descending  also  to 
their  minutest  concerns  is  a  proof  surely 
that  he  thought  nothini^  beneath  his  notice, 
which  might  raise  the  dignity  and  add  to  tins 
beauty  of  the  female  character.  I  should  be 
very  unwilling  to  suppose  that  their  disap- 
probation arises  from  his  having  said,  *  She 
that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she  liv- 
eth.'  Nor  could  I  presume  to  suspect,  that 
his  injunction  of  submission  to  their  hus- 
bands,— of  subordination  alwayty  and  of  si- 
lence Hom^iiness — can  possibly  be  the 
cause  of  the  hostility  of  any  Christian  la- 
dies. 

Still  less  would  I  venture  to  suppose,  that 
their  displeasure  is  owing  to  his  having  re- 
commended *  that  women  should  adorn  them- 
selves in  modest  apparel,' — nor  that  they 
should  object  to  him  for  his  preference  of 

«  I^rd  ChesterfioM 
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•iharoebcalneai'  to 'cally  arrajr,'— of  ■«>-  the  Scriptnraa.'  Otlien  he  bu  named,  whoM 

bnety'  to  *  bioiderad hair,' — of '{food work*'  praise  is  not  onlj  in  the churchei,  bnt  irhoio 

to  '  mid  and  pearls.'*  names  ar«  in  the  book  of  life. 

It  looks  as  if  Saint  Paul  was  of  opinion,  that  Aie  not  these  teslimooies  to  female  eicet- 

the  esteroal  appearance  of  women  was  ao  leoce  firotn  soch  an  eulogist,  and  in  auch  s 

indication   of  the  dispositioo  of  the  miod ;  canse, 

and  this  opinion  it  is  probable  made  him  so  '.^borssIIGreek,  iboTesU  Roman  fame. >• 

earnest  in  recommeodinit  these  srmbol*  olif..,_j  ,j        .,  ,r- 

int-^.i  ...,^t«     II-  j..,.^ti~.  „,„..,  .<»„_  If  '*  stands  recorded  oo  the  monnment  of  ft 

interoal  punty.     He  doubt  ess  more  strong-  nohle  Eoelishmao.  as  his  yehest  dislinctioai. 

Ir  prohibits  certain  personal  decorations,  be-  ,,„,  .     "S"""";"". "  "«  "is"™!  ""uoouui;, 

<4ie  tho,  were  lbe"nsi50la  of  the  notori.  **' Ji*  ""  Z™"*  "  ""■  '^'^  **S'  ' 

omd;  ooworthy  fomales  S  hi.  time.     Aod  il  I?",'''  "f ""»  "o  a  mooum.nl  mot.  don- 

ma/ be    fiorlV   pr„om«l,   that   be    n.rei  ""J?"?  ,5"?- ";"",  S 'f',',"'"'™''"'""  "" 

thought   it  colld  be  con.traed  int.  a  l.art  ""'' "'"'TJ'T      'S?J'      i '?,t^'J - 

shipt.booaull.n«lagainstw»ringth.h.dg.  ™°  7.  7  ,""  honoured  friend  of  the  chmfi« 

oftheprofessionofLais.  spostl.  of  J.sus  Christ. 

Iflii,  are  of  opinion,  that  his  poi.tndl,  If  *amt  Paul  has  been  further  penned  by 

.uggestig  to  them  the  irnamentsoYom.i  ",™  P^.^n'of  b.ingan  enem,  >»  Ihe  •UU 

oSr^^iiril,  was   at  leastaiopsryl-™,  "f  mamag.,  il  mn.l  E.  b,  Ibos.  who  torget 

injniifi.n,'^the;   will   f.igi..  him   oo   tlie  ? 'ah.  ml?  Ibe  a.c.u.l  what  a  ojdan.tnil. 

giUod  that  be  might  o.t  Ibiok  it  unnccn-  ™'  ""'i'"  T*"''',   ^  ","     ""  "''^'™- 

far;,  e.eo  t.  tli.  most  ge.tl.,   to  ■  stir  op  ',™  T   'S.  ?T               ,T°  "'"^  '"'; 

lhe!rpuremindb,wa)ofr.™nn4rno,e'  'laraHon,  thai   the  sugjoated  mispenuonot 

ftisob.iouslbathe..uldnolpossihljen-  nob  u  union  was  -goodfor  tbepresenldsj- 
tertain  an,  prejodica  against  a  sea,  m  which  '"•■  "L"  compaaiionate  mind  fcri^w  Iba 
b.coont.i!oiianvyaluable  frieod..  And  ■Bt"val«l  calamities  to  whuih  the  ejliuic. 
let  il  be  seriously  oWrred,  that  in  wbateier  "o  this  tendercnnection  would,  at  this  par- 
relates  to  pious  iffwili.ns,  to  Christian  pra.-  ■^..lar  juncture  iniolve  the  perseonteil 
lice,  to  Jislnurestoi  kindness,  to  leaf  and  Jbn.tians.  Is  i  not  absuid  to  snpposjlhjl 
diligence,  there  wa.  obviously,  io  Saiot  his  aealon,  aposll.  of  Chrut  woold  snmet, 
Ponl's  Bitimation,  o.itlier  male  nor  female.  ■■  a  permanent  practice,  a  mnsiir.  wLmli 
For  we  do  not  hear  more  of  bis  affectionate  ""■'  !"  ■. ^^  yf.""^'  if  P.raistel  in.  meritahly 
njard  for  good  women,  and  of  hi,  geo.reus  ™™  thee.lire  exlinclion  ofChnMianity 
tGatimonv  to  their  wortli,  tbaji  we  hear  of  Ibe  ir.  ,,  .,  ,,a  . 
frieadship  «>ll.  the  M:.  of  any  other  chirac-  ^""r^;  ""ep.  '•  """W  be  deroeatoiy  to  moy,. 
terinhiBlory?  He  delights  in  their  praise,,  'pei^iallj  of  mj  o-n^l  to  lUtpMl  tint 
'  Phebe-  is  iarmly  commanded  for  l,cr  rood  '"""■  ofJ«:[ion  Io  Saml  Paul  can  ariie  from 
office!  'to  the  Saint,  at  Kome,'  notoalya*  '")  "'Ineae  causes,  may  wenotmorereUoo- 
hariDg  been  an  im)K>rlaDt  aMi<t>iit  to  Uw  '^J,  '^'^J^}"™'  i""' "  P""^  fr""!  a  pro- 
apoitle  himielf.  but  os  'ihe  succourer  of  "O'ce  lightly  tahen  up  on  bmnay  erNJeoc* 


apostle  himielA  but  os  'ihe  But^cuurvr  ui  .=,.  -        -    -■-  -, — j_ j  —. ; — 

many'  Chrisliaos.    '  Priseilla-  is  honourably  "»  prejudice  propagated  wilfaMit  Mrinis  .o- 

recoHed  as  ■  his  helper  in  ChrUl  Jwus,'  i  1  "'.'y .«'"""' t  haTinff  IbemMU*.  eloMly  wc- 

one  who,  with  her  husband,  had,  -for  his  life  ""'"ed  h.swntmgs?    8uch  aa  «wi,!»«t»D, 

laid  down  their  necks.'     For  this  he  thank-  "   "j'"^''  ""T  »™   ■"•"  '"'^J.  ">"tod. 

fuUy  observes,  they  are  entitled  not  only  to  '°^}°  cM'iQce  tl^m  thai,  to  alt  bn  «ulted 

his  thank.,  but  also  to  '  Ihe  thanks  of  all  the  ■"^'it'f .  he  added,  in  an  anineDt  dtcm, 

cburcitea  of  the  Gentiles'    He  acknowlcdg-  "■bamty,  feelrng,  and  Lberality. 

es  that  *  Mary  had   bestowed  much  labour  .  "Ut  nolhinf  more  raise,  our  rownbM 

on   him  and   hts  converts.'     The  name  of  "'  S^"'  P.""'.'  character,  than  that  hi.  «- 

•ApiAia.'  and  that  of 'Julia,'  is  pcrpetna-  remo.ens.bilitj  of  heart,  aDdhis  raredrin 

ted  Cy  his  affectionate  gralitude.     Tlial  of  "^J^"'  coMuH'nfT  the  reehnn  of  othen,  to 

•ChlM'   stands  prominent    in   his   grateful  ''"*=''  "■«  ^1"^  so  frequently   referrad,  ■ 

psffe.    'Tryphena  and  Trypbosa  labouied  ".ever  Mercised  at  the  «peo»oof  hw  mtef- 

much  in  the  LOTd.'    To  the  honour  of  Bri-  ^i?'     There  are,  as  we  b.«  befom  ob«F.  . 

tisb  ladies  be  il  remembered,  that  his  friend  ^:  """"-^  ^P."?''!  """as,  whose   bunMly  ■ 

'  Claudia*  was  oor  countr]- -woman.!  |f'  »oraewliat  disfigured  by  a  banb  tempo-. 

Paul  observes  that,  in  the  fajo.lv  of  Timo-  ^°^y  *™  ^  conscientious  to  cenrane  db- 

thy.  piety  on  the  female  side  was  hereditary.  !"''>'■''*";  knowing  the  ceninre  to  ba  mw- 

and  he  conffralulatcs  his  friend  on  Ihe  excel-  '*''■  "'''J  "?'*  rather  a  ptawure  in  infliclaw 

lent  principles  ofhia  two  maternal  relations;  he  coTeclion.     Aod   though  they  are  not 

and  virtually  ascribes  to  these  instructresses,  :Im  the  offender  deserrei  it,  tbey  are  Mt 

'  that  from  a  child  he  was  acquainted  with  ?"7  ''   "  '*"*"  '',"'?   ^  impart  it.     aaM. 
'ani  never  severely  reproved  anolber,  IbA  , 

<  1  Tim.  ch.  ii.  ledid  not  inflict  a  wound  on  his  own  fedinoa- 

f  sut  comiiieralion  should  increase  the  inter-  fet  though  he  would  rather  have  spared  HI-' 

'etakeinthiiblpsiedspMtlB.iiwouldbethe  iiher  than  himself,  he  would  npnrn  nniltir^. 


V!^  prnumpti™,  from  tertimoniM  tMenily  >d-    ,i,en  Ibe  imperative  voic*  of  doty  A 

(lucnl  bT  a  Jctrnol,  pioui,  ud  libonaui  nrtUte,      i-;_  j_,ti«ir      fi.ntl.n.i..  ..f  _»'!. :_  _ 

■h.,ji^„p..,,h,sl!,,*.hiii„,pnJ'>i,h;  SiJ^i.S'Sr.'SrfJ"^; 


Uo^Kl  in  BriUiin,ta  which  coBnlrr  it  ii  conjee-  P™"?  »«»  t»  ("Ut  of  hu  pwlyi  f 
tured,  after  the  mcHt  diligent  rewuth,  that  he  re-  'reedlDff  W  VtSM  mm  U  a  mbltll 
taroed  whh  the  fraitly  oFCmctscns.  teirs. 
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.  -Tiie  conduct  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint 
Paul  presents  at  ooce  a  striking*  instaoce  of 
the  integrity  of  Christian  frieDdsbip,  and  of 
the  imperfeetion  of  human  excellence.    Be 
tee  tbe  apostles  met  at  Antiocb,  Peter  seems 
to  haFe  erred  in  a  material  pointy  not  in  as- 
eociating  freely  frith  the  Gentiles,  but  in  dis- 
iagenuousl;^  shunniog'  their  society  on  the 
retnm  of  his  Jewish  friends.    This  fear  of 
kmiaD  censure,  which  was  not  yet  entirely 
eztingoished  in  this  great  apostle,  while  it 
strengthened  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews, 
weakened  the  influence  of  the  other  apos- 
ttei ;  mialed  Barnabas  '  though  a  good  man, 
and  a  just  i*  and  not  a  little  alarmed  Paul. 

This  Tigilant  minister  thought  the  exam 
pie  so  finught  with  dangerous  consequences, 
that  be  boldly  remonstrated  on   this  act  of 
duplicity, — ^an  act  unlike  the  general  charac- 
ter of  F^Bter,  which,  except  in  one  awful  in- 
stance, rather  inclined  to  indiscreet  frank- 
MM.     Paul  himself  informs  us,  in  his  Epis- 
lls  to  the  G^atians,  that  he  '  withstood  him 
to  lua  fiice«'  not  to  gratify  any  resentment  of 
biioim,  but  because  his  frieni  *■  was  tu  be 
Uuned  ;*  not  privately,  to  spare  his  confii- 
aoo,  bat  *■  before  them  all,'  to  avert  the  dan- 
gcr*.   Nor  does  this  Christian   sincerity  ap- 
Mirto  luiTe  interrupted   their  friendship; 
far  it  did  not  prevent  Peter,  on  a  subsequent 
ooeSBOD,  from  alluding  to  Paul  as  his  beloved 
6rol4tr.    From  this  circumstance  we  may 
leanifSiBODg  other  things,   that  the  '  fear  of 
man,'  is  one  of  the  lingering  evils  which  quits 
the  hmaao  heart  with   the  great<'St  reluc- 
taoee :  it  shows  that  it  may  cleave  to  him, 
ersD  in  his  renovated  state,  and  that  there- 
fiire  the  same  vigilance  is  necessary  in  this, 
u  in  his  previous  character. 

Peter,  on  this  occasion,  gave  an  instance! 
of  that  prompt  repentance  which  he  had  so 
repeatedly  laanifested  after  the  commission 
of  an  error     He  offered  no  justification  of 
Utfiuilt,  but  observed  a  meek  silence.     We 
IflUn  also,  from  the  recorded  failings  of  Saint 
Fsfeer,  that  this^riit  bishop  of  Rome,  at  Inast, 
did  not  arrogate  to  himself  the  claim  of  in- 
CriKbtiitT. 
Sunt  Paul's  kindness  for  his  brethren  nev 
I  him  on  any  occasion  lose  sight  of  his 
DOS     integ^tv.      Considering     the 
proselytes  to  be  peculiarly  the  ob- 
of  his  care,  he  resolutely    defended 
from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the 
~  Moses,  thus  preserving  to  the  Gen- 
tles their  liberty,  and  (o  the  Gospel  its  puri- 
tw*    By  his  firmness  in  this  instance,  a  great 
•Maele  to  the  reception  of  Christianity  was 
iflMved. 

Mar  we  here   be  allowed    to   observe, 
flMlgb  lomewhat  out  of  place,  that  the  char- 
of  these  two  apostles  are  brought  for- 
irith  snch  remarkable  prominency  and 
'  in  Sacred  History,  that  it  would  be  a 

S let  well  worthy  some  able  pen,  to  dclin- 
the  characters  of  the  men,  and  inter- 
that  of  their  writings,  in  some  con- 
work.  Thus  placed  io  one  frame,  we 
hare  a  most  interesting  view  of  these 
tivo  aninent  peraoos  as  the  representatives 
•f  Oie  Gentile  and  the  Jewish  Churches  of 


Christ.  This  representation,  incorporated 
with  the  circumstances  which  distinguished 
the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gosp^  ren* 
ders  every  particular  concerning  them  high- 
ly affecting. 

But  to  return.  It  is  to  be  observed,  as  a 
fresh  proof  of  the  honesty  and  the  spirit  of 
self  renunciation  which  governed  our  apos- 
tle, that  when  he  reprehends  the  Corinthians 
for  their  imprudence  in  opposing  one  minis- 
ter to  another  ; — in  the  partiality  and  fiivour- 
itism  which  he  condemns,  he  makes  no  ex- 
ception for  Paul :  the  preference  to  himself 
above  .^polios  would  not  mttify  a  mind,  who, 
beside  the  danger  to  the  nattered  individual, 
saw  the  evil  of  opposition,  of  rivalry,  of  di- 
vision, let  who  will  be  the  person  preferred. 

He  might  have  $>een  the  dangerous  and 
blinding  influence  of  excessive  prepossession 
and  party  attachment ;  when  even  his  wise 
and  virtuous  contemporary,  Seneca,  could 
say  of  Cato,  that  he  would  rather  esteem 
dninkenness  a  virtue  than  think  Cato  vi- 
cious Nor  would  he  probably  have  accept- 
ed of  the  same  compliment  which  Cicero 
pays  to  the  famous  discourse  on  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  that  though  Plato  had 
given  no  renton  for  it,  yet  his  autkoritif 
would  have  determined  him. 


CHAP.  XIV, 

Saint  Paul  on  the  Love  of  Jifoney. 

Among  the  innumerable  difficulties  daily 
incident  to  the  life  of  man,  we  may  reckon 
as  not  among  the  least,  the  danger  ailniost  in- 
separable, which  attends  the  yet  inevitable 
necessity  for  money.  To  reconcile  intog^- 
ty  in  the  pursuit  with  innocence  in  the  pos- 
session, is  indeed  to  convert  a  perilous  trial 
into  a  valuable  bl&^smg.  Riches  are  no  evil 
in  themselves  :  the  danger  lies,  in  not  being 
able  to  manage  the  temptation  they  hold  out 
to  us  Even  where  the  object  is  &irly  pur- 
sued, and  the  acquisition  not  unfoirly  appro- 
priated, a  close  application  to  the  attainment 
of  wealth  is  not  without  its  snares  to  the  most 
upright  and  liberal  mind. 

Even  these  better-disposed  persons,  in 
spite  of  purity  of  intention  and  integrity  of 
conduct,  are  in  constant  danger,  while  in 
pursuit  of  their  object,  of  being  entangled 
m  complicated  schemes,  and  overwhelmed 
with  excessive  solicitude  ;  of  being  so  over- 
charged with  the  cares  of  this  world,  as  to 
put  that  world  which  is  out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind  also. 

Others  find,  or  fancy,  that  there  is  a  short- 
er cut  and  a  surer  road  to  riches,  than  that  in 
which  plodding  industry  holds  on  his  slow 
and  weary  way.  Industry  is  too  dull  for  an 
enterprising  spirit ;  integrity  too  scrupnlous 
for  the  mind  which  is  bent  on  a  quick  ac- 
complishment of  its  object.  The  rewards  of 
both  are  too  remote,  too  uncertain,  and  too 
penurious,  for  him  *  who  maketh  haste  to  be 
rich.' 

Much  occurs  to  this  point,  in  Saint  Paul's 
charge  to  Timothy,  contained  in  the  latter 
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part  of  the  last  chapter  of  his  first  Epistle. 
Keeping  one  main  end  in  yieir ,  t)ie  apostle 
has  ind^^  adopted  a  sort  of  concealed  meth- 
od, which  requires  some  attention  in  the 
reader  to  discover.  The  general  drift  of  this 
powerful  exhortation  is,  less  to  guard  his  be- 
lOTed  friend  himself,  who  was  perhaps  in 
comparatively  small  dangler  from  the  tempta- 
tion, than  to  mduce  him  to  warn  those  over 
whom  he  had  the  spiritual  superintendence, 
against  the  love  of  money  In  order  to  this, 
lie  does  not  immediately  enter  upon  the  main 
subject,  but  opens  with  another  proposition, 
though  in  no  very  remote  connection  with 
it ;  a  proposition  the  most  important,  and  the 
most  incontrovertible,  namely,  the  immense 
gain  to  that  soul  which  should*  combine  godli- 
titsi  with  conienimenL  He  knew  the  union 
to  be  inseparable  ;  that  as  godlinc^^s  cannot 
subsist  without  contentment,  so  neither  can 
true  contentment  spring  from  any  other  than 
an  inward  principle  of  rea)  piety.  All  con- 
tentment, which  has  not  its  foundation  in  re- 
ligion, is  mereh' constitutional — animal  hilar- 
ity, the  flow  of  blood  and  spirits  in  the  more 
sanguine  character  ;  coldness  and  apathy  in 
the  more  indifferent. 

The  pressing,  then,  this  preliminary  prin- 
ciple, was  beginning  at  the  right  end.  A 
spirit  of  contentment  is  stifling  covetousness 
in  its  birth;  it  is  strangliripr  the  serpent  in 
the  cradle.  Strong  and  striking  are  the  rea- 
sons which  the  apustlc  produces  against  dis- 
content. To  the  indignant  he  says,  '  they 
brought  nothing  into  the  world,'  therefore 
they  need  the  less  murmur  at  possessing  lit- 
tle 10  it.  To  the  wealthy  he  holds  out  a  still 
more  powerful  argument  against  the  rage 
canine  of  dying  rich^  when  he  reminds  them 
that  they  '  can  carry  nothing  out  of  it.' 

This  reflection  he  intends  at  once  to  teach 
content  to  the  poor,  and  moderation  to  ttie 
lieh  The  one  should  be  satisfied  with  a  bare 
snbsistance,  for  the  poorest  cannot  be  poorer 
than  when  they  came  into  the  world.:  the 
other  should  not  enlarge  their  desires  for 
boundless  indulg^ncies,  to  the  means  of 
gratifying  which,  as  well  as  to  the  gratifica- 
tion itself  the  g^rave  will  so  soon  put  a  period. 

The  apostle,  having  shown  his  deep  msight 
into  the  numan  mind  by  this  brief  out  just 
view  of  the  subject,  goes  on  to  show  the  mis- 
erable conseauences  of  discontent,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  of  an  mdefinitc  desire  of 
wealth.  *  They  that  will  be  rich,  fall  into 
temptation  andf  a  snare,  and  into  many  fool- 
ish and  hurtful  InstR,  which  drown  men  in 
destruction  and  perdition.'  The  words  are 
weighty  and  powerful,  and  amply  verified  by 
experience,  whether  we  consider  money  in 
its  acquisition  or  in  its  possession.  Its  vota- 
ries *  fail  into  a  snare.' 

We  have  need  to  be  more  intently  on  the 
watch  a^inst  the  intrusions  of  this  unsus- 
pected sin,  because  there  is  not  one  which 
intrenches  itself  within  so  many  creditable 
pretences ;  none  in  which  more  perverted 
passages  are  adduced  from  Scripture  itself  in 
Its  support.  *  If  an^  provide  not  for  those  of 
his  own  house,  he  is  worse  than  an  infidel,' 
is  fre^piently  translated  into  a  language  for- 


I  cign  to  its  meaning,  nnfaroiurable  to  disper- 
sing abroad.  That  charity  begins  at  borne, 
is  not  seldom  pleaded  as  a  reason  why  ^o 
should  never  stir  out  There  is  one  plea  air- 
ways ready  as  an  apology  for  the  eagerness 
for  amassing  superfluous  wealth ;  and  it  is  a 
plea  which  has  a  good  look.  We  muH  prO" 
vide  for  our  children  is  the  pretence,  but  we 
must  indulge  our  avarice,  is  the  truth.  The 
fact  is,  a  man  is  provident  for  his  fiaimily,  but 
he  is  covetous  for  himself.  The  sordid  mind 
and  the  grasping  hand  are  too  eager  to  pot 
Qf[  their  gratification  to  so  remote  a  period 
as  the  future  aggrandizement  of  those  fbf 
whom  they  pretend  to  amass.  The  covetous 
man  hungers  for  instant  gratification,  for  the 
pleasure  of  counting  his  hoards,  for  the  pride 
of '  calling  his  lands  hy  his  own  name.' 

Even  many  professing  Christians,  speak 
with  horror  of  public  diversions,  or  even  of 
human  literature,  as  containing  the  essence 
of  all  sin,  yet  seem  to  see  no  turpitude,  to 
feel  no  danger,  to  dread  no  responsibility,  in 
any  thing  that  respects  this  private,  domeetic, 
bosom  sin ;  this  circumspect  vice,  this  dis- 
creet and  orderly  corruption.  Tet  the  sins 
which  make  no  noise  are  often  the  most  dan- 
gerous, and  the  vices  of  which  the  effect  is  to 
procure  respect,  instead  of  contempt,  consti- 
tute the  most  deadly  snare. 

Wit  has  not  been  more  alert  in  shooting  its 
pointed  shafts  at  avarice,  than  argument  Ins 
been  busy  in  its  defence.  No  advocate,  it  is 
true,  will  venture  to  defend  it  under  its  own 
proper  character  ;  but  avarice  takes  the  li- 
cence used  by  other  felons,  and,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  an  o/toi?,  escapes  the  reprobation  At- 
tached to  its  own  name.  Covetousness  has 
a  bad  sound  ;  it  is,  if  we  *nay  be  allowed  the 
application,  a  moral  cacophony,  a  fault  which 
no  critic  in  ethics  can  at  any  rate  tolerate. 
It  is  a  tacit  confession  of  its  hatefnl  nature, 
and  its  possessor  never  avows  its  real  name, 
even  to  himself.  This  quality  not  only  dis- 
guises its  turpitude  by  concealment,  but 
shrouds  its  own  character  ander  the  assumed 
name  of  half  the  virtues.  When  aooused,  it 
can  always  make  out  a  good  case.  It  eslli 
itself  frugality,  moderation,  temperance, 
contempt  of  show,  self-denial,  sobriety ;  Ihnr 
at  once  cherishing  the  pleasure  and  the  profit 
of  the  sin,  and  the  escaping  its  infamy. 

Even  the  most  careless  in  conduct^  the 
most  negligent  of  character,  he  who  never 
defends  himself  against  the  chai^  of  what 
he  calls  the  more  generous  vices,  indinumtr 
ly  fights  off  the  imputation  of  this.  While 
he  deems  it  a  veniaJ  offence  to  deny  himself 
no  guilty  pleasures,  to  pay  no  just  debts,  he 
would  repel  the  accusation  of  beingsordid M 
strongly  as  a  man  of  principle.  Tet  at  the 
same  time  his  thirst  of  money  may  be  as  ar- 
dent, in  order  to  make  a  bad  use  of  it,  at  fail 
who  covets  it  without  intending  to  use  it  9k 
all. 

Let  not  therefore  *  tlie  snares  of  this  worid 
and  the  deceitfulnoss  of  riches'  make  us  fer- 
get  that  h(B  who  covets  money  as  a  meenle 
other  forbidden  gratifications,  is  as  mack 
guilty  of  covetousnes  as  he  who  desirei  it  w 
an  end.    He  who  makes  it  the  minister  f9 
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iofpitiper  indalg^Dces,  ia  not  leas  criminal  as 
111  example,  and  is  far  more  criminal  as  to 
tto  effects  of  his  conduct,  than  he  who  covets 
m  order  that  he  may  amass  The  Word  of 
laipiratioo  calls  covetousness  idolatry  ;  but 
aie  not  inordinate  lovers  of  pleasure,  for 
which  money  supplies  the  aliment,  idolaters 
^ho ;  inasmuch  as  the  sacrifices  they  offer  to 
their  idol  prevents  their  being  ^  fovers  of 
God?* 

If  chit  ensnaring  love  of  money  assumes  to 
be  connected  ivith  the  sober  qualities,  whicli 
is  commonly  the  case  in  quiet  minds,  it  is  far 
otherwise  in  those  of  a  different  order.     In 
moat  mindi  it  is  the  enemy  of  chanty.     Flic 
demands  of  this  great  dut\  are  amongst  the 
first  aed  0!OSt  easy  sacrifices  at  the  shrine  of 
JVIammofi,  more  especially  where  a  too  largo 
scale  of  expense  has  been  established,  and  a 
reduced  expenditure  is  thouglit  nc  cessary  : 
How  often  do  we  see  the  first  deduction 
Bade,  by   withhold! n^i^  a  little    pnllry   sum 
which  liad  been  assigned  to  charity  :  a  sum 
peihmps  ori^nally  disproportionate    to   the 
general  habits  of  expense ;  while  no  blow  is 
limed  at  the  redundances  of  a  devouring 
Isxnry,  of  an  inordinate  vanity  ;  though  the 
retrenchment    in    the    first    instance    will 
mrcely  be  felt,  while  in  the  latter,  it  might 
reitore'the  power,  not  only  of  perpetuating, 
bot  of  augmenting  beneficence- 
Bat  the  mischief  is  of  still  wider  extent. 
In  more  animated  minds  the  love  of  money  is 
freqaentlj  allietl  to  the  bolder  vices ;  to  rapa- 
city, to  oppression,  to  injustice  :  and  as  these 
more  formidable  sins  are  usually  practised 
ler  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  means  of 
tplendoor,  magnificence,  and  show  :  wealth, 
tren  thai  obtained,   not  seldom  procures  its 
oen  protection.     The  ^y  and  unthinking, 
vhose  grand  object  in  life  is  to  multiply  the 
wanes  of  dissipation,  and  who  enjoy  these 
pleasant  effects  of  their  neighbour's  vices  by 
paiticipeting  in  the  amusements  they  pro- 
cue,  are  not  very  inquisitive  as  to  the  source 
ftvoi  whence  these  prodigal  pleasures  flow. 
The   nnsaccessful   aspirer   after   forbidden 
wenhh  is  indeed  not  only  avoided  but  stigma- 
liied  ;  with  them  his  crime  lies  not  so  much 
in  die  attempt  as  in  the  failure  :  while  pros- 
pettMs  corruption  easily  works  itself  into  fa- 
Tonr:  having  first  strngcrlod  for  oblivion  for 
the  cause,  it  soon  obtains  praiar;  for  the  ofTcct. 
and   finds  little  difliciilty  in   maintaining  a 
itatioQ,  which  it  required  some  mnnagrmcnt 
tereneb. 

Bot  if  there  are  few  vices  which  separate  a 
mo  less  from  the  friendship  of  the  world, 
Ihtn  mTance,  there  arc  few  that  separate  him 
iwre  widely  from  the  duty  which  he  owes  to 
hh  neighbour,  or  stand  more  fearfully  be- 
tween his  soul  and  his  God ;  ^  it  drowns  men 
mdestmction and  perdition.'  Whentheeye 
■  first  opened  on  tne  eternal  world,  how  will 
■mnr  among  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  flat- 
terea,  be  astonished  to  find  all  the  attributes 
which  made  them  great  extinct ;  all  the  ap- 
pendages which  made  them  arrogant,  vani&h ; 
to  find — nothing  but  themselves. 

It  is  to  be.  observe-l,  that  Saint  Paul  not 
■inlv  r;»H^  Ihp  Mve  of  monr^v  an  rvil.   for  in 


this  view,  where  the  passion  is  acknowledg- 
ed, it  iscommonlv  considered  ;  but  he  pro- 
ceeds further  to  denominate  it  the  *  root/the 
radical  principle,  not  only  of  one  evil,  but  of 
all  evil.  Uesidcs  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
sin  which  the  determined  lovers  of  money 
will  not  be  led  to  commit,  in  order  to  gain 
money,  there  are  aUo,  as  we  have  observed, 
mnumerable  evils  in  its  misapplication  when 
gained ;  these  he  probably  included  in  their 
general  condemnation.  Other  vices  are 
loved  for  their  own  sake,  but  riches  are  idol* 
ized  for  the  sake  of  every  indulgence  of 
wiiich  they  procure  the  enjoyment,  of  every 
vice  to  which  that  enjoyment  leads. 

This  it  is  which  makes  riches  the  general 
centre  of  human  desire.  They  who  do  not 
accumulate  money,  persuade  themselves  that 
they  do  not  love  it ;  but  many  love  it  for  fiir 
other  ends  than  to  hoard  it.  Saint  Paul' 
knew  that  it  was  the  universal  snare  ;  a  trap 
appropriately  baited  with  every  allurement 
congenial  to  the  taste  of  the  person  on  whom 
the  temptation  is  to  be  practised  ;— to  the 
elegant  desires  of  the  more  refined,  or  the 
coarser  appetite  of  the  more  grossly  voluptu* 
ous  The  sensual,  the  aspiring,  the  vain, 
and  the  prodigal,  all  consider  it  as  the  grand 
indispensable  material  with  which  to  build 
their  visionary  fabrics  of  happiness. 

Money  is  the  most  efficient  tool  with  which 
ambition  works:  it  is  the  engine  of  political 
mischief,  and  of  dome^^tic  oppression  ;  the 
instrument  of  individual  tyranny,  and  of  uni- 
versal corruption.  Money  is  the  elementary 
principle  of  pleasure ;  it  is  the  magnet  which, 
to  the  lover  of  flattery,  attracts  parasites  ; 
which  the  vain  man  loves  for  the  circle  it  de- 
scribes about  him,  and  the  train  which  it 
draws  after  him,  even  more  than  for  the  ac- 
tual enjovments  which  it  procures  him.  It  is 
the  grand  spring  and  fountain  of  pride  and 
self-sufficiency  ;  morcespeciallv  to  those  who 
have  nothing  better  to  value  themselves  up- 
on ;  to  those  of  inferior  education,  suddenly 
raised  to  wealth  or  power  ;  to  those  who  are 
deficient  in  intellectual  as  well  as  spiritual 
endowments.  In  short,  as  the  fabled  king 
turned  every  thing  into  gold  which  he  touch* 
od,  so  its  craving  possessor  turns  gold  into 
everj'  thing  he  desires.  It  is  the  substance 
and  the  essence  which,  under  endless  modifi- 
cations, ensnares,  betrays,  and  finally  disap- 
points the  heart  of  man. 

Af^er  enumerating  the  various  moral  dan- 
gers to  which  the  love  of  money  lays  the 
lieart  open,  the  Apostle  adverts  to  its  highest 
possible  comiption  :  he  declares  it  to  be  the 
root  of  apostacy.  He  donbtless  alluded  to 
his  own  immediate  knowledge  of  certain  per- 
sons, who,  while  they  *  coV'cled  aflcr  riches, 
had  erred  from  the  faith.'  There  is  some- 
thing extremely  touching  in  this  effect  of 
covetousness,  which  Saint  Paul  appears  him- 
self to  have  witnessed  among  some  of  whom 
he  had  once  seemed  to  hope  better  things  ;— 
they  had  pier  red  the.mse.lvet  throufth  wUh  ma- 
ny sorrows^  with  incurable  angnish  perhaps, 
for  that  abandonment  of  God,  into  which  co- 
vetousncFR  had  seduced  them. 

It  wn**  prnhrihly  thexe  living   instances  r»^ 
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With  the  genius  of  Cbristianitj',  with  its 
pccQiiarities,  with  its  applicableoess  to  the 
waiiUi  of  man,  the  whole  soul  of  Saint  Paul 
was  sing^ulaii^  imbued.  His  acute  mind,  his 
lofty  qualities,  his  ponetratinff  spirit,  and  his 
renovated  lieart,  entered  profoundly  into  the 
character  and  essence  of  the  gospel.  His 
mind  was  a  transcript  of  divine  truth ;  his  life 
an  exemplification  of  it.  What  he  conceiv- 
ed intimately,  he  imparted  explicitly.  To 
rombat  the  rebellion  of  the  natural  man, 
against  tbe  salvation  wnnight  for  him,  is  the 
leading  object  of  his  en<leavour.  He  who 
was  always  looking  unto  Jesus,  as  the  author 
and  finisher  of  his  own  faith,  uniformly  holds 
liim  out  to  otliers  as  the  sum  and  substance 
of  theirn. 

He  delights  to  dwell  on  the  divine  com- 

I passion  ;  he  introduces  it  under  every  form, 
ic  iUustrates  it  by  every  figure,  he  magni- 
fies it  under  every  moile  of  expression.  Re- 
conciliation is  the  grand  object  of  his  mis- 
sion. He  exhibits  the  diffci-ence  between 
the  conduct  of  the  Redeemer,  and  that  of 
man,  in  this  negociation.  In  human  cases  it 
is  usually  the  olfender  who  makes  the  advan- 
(Hm,  wlio  tries  all  means  to  recover  the  friend 
he  haH  lost,  the  patron  he  has  offended.  But 
here  he  shows  it  to  be  just  the  reverse.  Here 
it  is  the  insulted  benefactor,  here  it  is  the 
injured  friend,  wlio  conjures  the  offender  to 
return,  who  entreats  tlie  enemy  to  be  recon- 
ciled, who  promises  not  only  pardon  but  im- 
munity, not  only  oblivion  but  reward.  The 
penitent  is  ever^  where  encour^ed  to  be- 
lieve, that  his  offences  are  forgiven,  that  his 
sins  have  been  punished  in  his  saviour ;  that 
the  Judge  has  not  only  pardoned  the  malefac- 
tor, but  has  suffered  in  his  stead. 

The  apostle  demonstrates,  that  God  is  the 
fountain,  not  only  of  our  mercies,  but  of  our 
virtues — if  we  turn,  it  is  he  who  turns  us— 
if  we  pray,  it  is  he  who  invites  us — if  we  ap- 
ply to  him,  it  is  he  who  first  draws  us— -if 
we  repent,  it  is  '  the  grace  of  God  which 
leads  us  to  repentance.*  Whatever  right 
thing  there  may  be  in  us,  it  is  not  our  natu- 
ral property,  but  his  gift.  His  bounty  is  the 
spring  from  which  our  gtxxlness,  if  we  have 
anv,  flows,  instead  of  our  goodness  being  the 
onginal  motive  of  his  love. 

Hitherto  we  have  sketched,  though  very 
superficially,  Christianity  as  to  its  spirit,  its 
design,  its  offers.  We  now  turn  to  what  is 
our  more  immckliate  object,  its  practical  ef- 
fects, its  general  results,  its  transforming  na- 
ture, its  renovating  power. 

If  the  law  of  God  is  spiritual,  it  is  not  a 
conformity  to  its  letter,  nor  is  it  partial  con- 
formity to  its  spirit,  that  constitutes  Chris- 
tian obedience.  Christian  obedience  is  as- 
certained by  its  universality .  It  esteems  a// 
God's  precepts  concerning  all  things  to  be 
right ;  it  hates  evm  false  wa^.  The  prohi- 
bitory as  well  as  the  preceptive  principle  of 
the  gospel  is  general.  Though  it  makes 
much  allowance  for  tlie  infirmity  of  the  act, 
it  makes  none  as  to  its  spirit ;  it  confines  its 
prescription  to  no  particular  duties,  makes 
no  exception  for  fovourite  virtues,  to  the  ex- 1 
vlusiou  of  such  as  arc  more  difficult,  or  less 


palatable.  If  Scripture  bad  barelT  uffarm' 
ed  us,  that  it  was  the  perfectioa  of  toe  chris- 
tian character,  to  unite  in  itself,  not  only  dif- 
ferent, but  opposite  qnalitiei;  if  we  had 
been  only  IM  that  firmness  is  little  worthy 
unless  combined  with  meekness ;  that  integ- 
rity is  imperfect,  if  separated  from  humility; 
that  the  warmest  zeal  for  the  good  of  otben, 
must,  in  order  to  be  acceptable,  be  coonecsl- 
ed  with  tlie  most  vigrilant  attention  to  onr 
own  heart ;  that  generosity  is  a  spurious  tit- 
tnc,  if  disconnected  with  self-denial ;  that  re- 
ligion reouires,  with  a  consciouineu  of  di- 
vinely infused  strength,  a  deep  sense  of  oar 
own  helplessness;  that  while  it  demands  a 
tnist  in  God,  so  complete,  that  we  miiat.ra- 
nounce  every  otlicr  trust,  it  demands  alio  m 
holiness  so  exact,  as  if  we  tiustad  only  in 
ourselves. 

If  we  had  been  only  shown,  in  some  tbin 
theory,  that  it  is  the  genius  of  Chriftinnily 
thus  to  amalgamate  contraries,  to  blend  into 
one  common  principle,  the  deepest  self  abnse* 
ment  witli  the  must  active  exertiona,— if  all 
this  had  only  been  proposed  to  us  in  an  ab- 
stract way,  or  drily  and  didacticaUy  tmngbtt 
we  should  have  conceived  Christianity  to  be  a 
system  of  pleasing  paradoxes,  an  inrentioa 
of  beautiful  impracticabilities  ;  we  sboaM 
have  thought  it  an  institntion  fabricated  ftr 
some  world,  different  from  ours,  far  tome 
race  of  immaculate  beings,  for  angeb  who 
bad  stood  firm  in  their  pristine  pnii^,  fur 
creatures  who  had  never  lost  the  unprettioB 
of  the  Divine  image ;  but  nerer  conU  we 
have  imagined  it  to  be  a  practical  relsnoD, 
intended  for  the  fidlible,  peocaUe  chiBren 
of  fallen  mortality. 

It  has,  however,  as  we  obeerred  in  an  early 
chapter,  pleased  Infinite  Wisdom  to  ^ive  ns, 
in  the  sacred  records,  striking  tolntions  of 
this  enigma,  actual  instances  of  oonfiictiDg' 
attributes  in  men  of  like  paMwne  with  our- 
selves, men  possessing  qualities,  which  would 
seem  to  exclude  each  other,  oombining  oon- 
trarieties  of  excellence.  Among  those,  there 
is  not  a  brighter  exemplificationy  than  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  in  tliis  high  descrip- 
tion^ which  exclusively  belongs  to  Saiat 
Paul.  I^othing  which  does  not  address  it- 
self individually  to  us.  Thouffh  conYortad 
by  a  miracle,  faroured  with  divine  reveia- 
tioos,  writing,  and  frequently  acting,  nndar 
immediate  inspiration ;  yet  was  he,  in  tba 
ordinary  condition  and  transactiotts  of  \\St^ 
weak  and  helpless.  Though  sustained  by 
Divine  power,  he  did  not  monooolixe  it.— 
Nor  was  it  specially  vouchsafed  to  him  far 
his  common  eomforts,  or  earthly  deliver- 
ances. It  was  not  given  to  rescue  him  ham 
suffering,  but  to  uphold  him  under  it*  Ha 
was,  like  his  Lord,  exposed  to  all  the  osiges* 
cies  of  a  laborious  and  afflicted  lifa.  fla 
was  obnoxious  to  all  its  trials,  liable  to  m 
snares  of  the  world,  and  to  the  temptntimi 
of  the  great  spiritual  enemy.  If  bis  omk 
flicts  were  more  in  number,  and  g^reatar  Ib 
magnitude  than  ours,  he  obtained  ▼ictM^ 
orer  them,  by  a  power  to  which  be  dirartf 
H9,  a  power  io  which  we  have  e«{aa1  access 
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The  wame  tiiicerity  of  petition  will  procara 
thuMme  pracions  assiitaiice ;  that  ^rand  re- 
aolver  of  doabt,  that  omoipotent  yanquishor 
rf  dificuity — my  grace  «  tufficierU  for  thee 
-4hoo|^b  cGrectly  addressed  to  Saint  Paul,  is 
abo,  throng^  him,  addressed  to  every  one  of 


It  was  probably  a  charge  brought  against 
8ml  Panl,  that  bis  conversion  contributed 
IMtle  to  the  improvement  of  his  moral  and 
cnril  rntues.  But  such  an  allegation,  if 
wmditf  most  have  come  from  the  party  which 
ha  had  qnitted.  Thev  considered  him  as  an 
apoftale  from  the  faith  ;  thev  considered  his 
xmI  for  the  religion  which  he  had  once  per- 
aecolBdy  as  a  derradinr  inconsistency,  as  a 
dcfaction  from  all  moral  foodness.  His  sub- 
aaqneac  life,  which  afforded  the  most  lively 
comment  on  the  new  doctrines,  is  Uie  best 
aoawer  to  snch  an  allegation.  His  persie- 
▼emaoe  aflbrded  a  rational  conviction,  that 
the  cfaaoge  was  neither  the  effect  of  fear  nor 
of  fimcy.  A  conduct  corresponding  to  his 
fint  emotions,  and  a  continually  g^wing 
CBcdlenoe,  completely  repel  the  charge. — 
Hfl  who  in  the  first  moment  of  alarm,  ex- 
cWmed,  what  wilt  Uiou  have  me  to  do?  did 
Umiagh  life  all  which  he  then  desired  to  be 
fawfat 

EVery  convert  should  endeavour  to  pro- 
d^em  in  bb  measure  and  degree,  the  same 
praoCs  that  he  too  is  under  no  deception  ;  he 
■'■Bald  give  the  same  evidence,  that  he  is 
JDisied  by  no  fanciful  illumination ;  and  this 
eaa  oaly  be  effected  by  exhibiting  a  change 
of  ooodoct,  not  only  obvious,  but  permanent ; 
BoC  oaly  during  the  first  terrors  or  transports 
of  which  we  so  frequently  hear,  but   oy  a 
■teadjr  consecration  of  bis  whole  future  life 
ts  his  Creator     Every  other  plea  may  be 
ittoiioo,  may  be  hypocrisy  ;  while  this  test, 
heng  Tisible,  %vill  oe  incontrovertible.    The 
■M   the  penitent  is  observed  ;  the  more 
this  pmmount  evidence  will  eventually  re- 
■ere  ell  doubts.    By  his  patient  coqUdu- 
leee  ia  well-doing,  he  will  be  likely  to  les^n 
the  ohieotion  not  only  to  the  individual  pro- 
it,  bat  to  thei  doctrine  itself. 
we  compare  this  blessed  apostle, 
fears  to  wound  the  feelingt  of  oth- 
in,  with  the  same  man  who  had  lately  no 
ngmid  even  for  their  live* ;  the  man  who 
treats  with  tenderness  tlie  very  prejudi- 
of   Christians,  with  him  who  *  before 
havoc  of  the  chureh  ;' — the  man  whom 
ve  6ad  weeping  over  all  sufferings  but  his 
with  him  who  had  persecuted  *■  to  the 
;*  when  we  consider  him  who  afore- 
binding  and  imprisoning  the  fol- 
of  Jesos,*  now  burning  with  zeal  for 
>,  thongli  he  knew  that  punishments 
severe  awaited  himself;  him  who 
Bssistin|[  at  the  death  of  the  first 
I,  -iow  heroically  pursuing  that  course 
be  was  forewarned  would  lead  to  his 
•WB  OMityidom  ;  the  man  who  *  destroyed 
ftHM  who  called  oo  the  name  of  Jesus,'  now 
'eoafoanding  the  Jews,  and  provine  that 
ttb  Js  indeed  the  very  Christ*— shall  we, 
whea  we  see  these  astonishing  results,  refuse 
ear  homage  to  the  transforming  genius  of 


Christianity— to  that  power  which  enabletl 
this  fieree  assailant  to  *  put  off  the  old  man 
with  his  deeds,  and  to  put  on  the  new  man. 
which  after  God  is  created  in  rightcousnc&s 
and  true  holiness  V 

Saint  Paul  did  not  furnish  such  authentic 
evidence  of  that  power  of  God  which  pro(!u- 
ced  this  total  revolution  in  his  character, 
merely  by  suffering  death  in  confirmation  of 
his  fiuth — for  error  has  had  its  confessors,  and 
idolatry  its  martyrs, — but  he  proved  it  by 
the  persevering  holiness  of  a  long  and  tor- 
mented life  ;  he  proved  it,  by  suffering  him- 
self as  courageously  as  he  taught  others  to 
suffer.  May  we  venture  to  add,  he  gave  a 
testimony,  less  accredited  perhaps,  but  al- 
most more  convincing.  The  conccitod 
Pharisee  is  become  the  humblest  cif  men  ; 
the  proud  big;ot  is  meekness  personified.— 
This  change  of  ditpotilion  is  the  surest  tost 
of  his  total  renovation.  The  infusion  of  a 
heavenly  temper,  where  a  bad  one  had  pre- 
dominated, is  one  of  the  rarest  results  of 
Almighfv  Power.  And  it  not  only  affonis  a 
substantial  proof  of  the  individual  improvc- 
nient,  but  furnishes  one  of  the  most  striking 
displays  of  the  distinguishing  character  of 
our  religion. 

It  is  owinp  to  this  specific  character  of 
Christianity  that,  while  philosophy  had  prlo- 
ried  in  its  wisdom,  Saint  Panl  glories  only 
in  his  weakness.  If  he  ever  exults,  it  is  in 
the  strength  of  the  hand  which  employs  him. 
His  confidence  in  this  supernatural  strength 
explains  his  paradox,  token  I  am  weak  then  I 
am  ttrong.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  boasts  of 
himself,  but  it  is  always  of  his  disadvantacfos. 
He  avows  his  determination  not  to  avail  him- 
self of  any  personal  aco  <rement8 ;  and  after 
his  utmost  success  in  *  \  .ining  souls/  he  ex- 
pressly disclaims  that  excellency  of  npeech 
which  others  consider  as  the  gran<)  instni- 
ment  for  converting  them.  He  strips  him- 
self of  all  ground  of  boasting  :  acknowledges 
that  he  comes  in  we.nknesu^  in  fear,  in  much 
trembling;  and  requires  that  the  glory  of 
every  success  which  attended  his  labours 
might  be  wholly  ascribed  to  God.  He  de- 
monstrates that  all  the  wisdom  with  which  tho 
world  had  been  dazzled,  was  to  be  eclipsed 
by  that  hidden  wisd'nn  '  wliich  none  of  the 
princes  of  this  world  knew,'  and  their  igno- 
rance of  which  was  the  only  extenuation 
that  he  offers  of  their  guilt  in  *  crucifying  the 
Lord  of  Glory.' 

The  same  trials  seem  in  some  measure  to 
have  been  reserved  for  Saint  Paul  which  had 
been  sustained  by  his  Lord.  This  was  per- 
haps determined,  that  he  might  glorif>  Gofl 
by  meeting  them  in  the  same  spirit ;  and  thus 
might  leave  a  human  example  of  the  highest 
Christian  attainment.  Of  Jesus  it  is  record- 
ed, that  *  his  disciples  all  forsook  him  and 
fled.*  Like  him  Saint  Paul  declared,  in  his 
last  appearance  before  the  Roman  tribunal, 
*  no  man  stood  by  me,  but  all  men  forsook 
me.'  As  the  Master  had  prayed  for  his  cniel 
enemies, — »  Father  forgive "  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do,^  so  Paul  intercodeii 
for  his  faithless^'  i  pray  God  that  it  may 
not  be  laid  to  their  ch'arg^.*    Even  under 
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this  •everest  blow  to  Dataral  fiBelingi,  the  de 
sertioo  of  those  we  love,  holy  Paul  foi^g^eta  I 
not  to  (lorify  *  the  Lord,  who  stood  by  mm,  I 
and  strengthened  him;'  and  who  enabled' 
him  to  act  a  part  consistent  with  his  Chris- 
tian profession,  and  to  bear  an  honourable 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  before 
hispersecuting  judges. 

Thus  again  did  be  resemble  his  fl[reAt  Ex- 
emplar, *who,  before  Pontios  Pilate,  wit- 
nened  a  good  confession.'  And  may  we  not 
suppose  that  this  eiample  of  heroic  constan- 
cy assisted  in  sastaioing  our  Latimers  and 
our  Ridleys,  when,  by  manifesting  a  similar 
liuirit  under  similar  suflerinffs,  they  showed ; 
tneir  cause  and  their  confidence  to  be  so  | 
nearly  allied  to  tliose  of  the  apostle  ? 

Nor  does  Christianity,  (as  we  shall  have  I 
occasion  to  observe  more  at  large  hereafter,) 
limit  the  exercise  of  this  temper  to  apostles 
and  martyrs,  but  enjoins  it  under  the  inferi- 
or trials  of  common  life. 

Finally,  the  judgments  of  heaven  bore  the 
tame  kind  of  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  in  the  prison  at  Philippi,  as  it  had 
done  on  the  Mount  of  Calvary  In  ihe  one 
instance,  *  Behold  the  veil  of  the  temple  was 
r^nt  in  twain,  and  the  earth  did  quake,  and 
the  rocks  rent.'  In  the  other,  *  Suddenly 
there  was  a  great  earthquake,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  prison  were  shaken,  the  doors 
were  opened,  the  chains  were  loosened,  the 
captives  were  freed,  the  jailor  was  con- 
verted !'  Are  not  all  tliese  circumstances, 
taken  together,  a  clear  solution  of  Saint 
Paul's  otnerwise  obscure  declaration,  that 
he  iXvuB  Jilted  up  what  remained  *fihe  tuffer- 
inge  of  ChriMt  /  Did  tlie  sense  of  victory,  did 
tM  joys  of  peace,  did  the  honourable  scarb 
brought  from  the  field  of  battle,  ever  excite 
such  a  feeliuff  in  the  mind  of  the  conqueror 
as  Saint  Paul  felt  at  thus  bearing  in  his  body 
the  markeofthe  Lord  JentSt  and  at  the  en- 
couragement they  gave  him  to  achieve  new 
eonauests? 

What  a  strange  use  does  Paul  immediately 
make  of  his  scouiigings  and  imprisonment  at 
Philippi!  He  uses  them  as  an  argument 
why  his  entrance  into  ThestcUanica  w€u  not  in 
vain  !  His  shameful  treatment  at  the  former 
place,  instead  of  iotimidating  him  from  fur- 
ther services,  redoubled  his  courage  to  preach 
to  the  Thessalonians  that  very  Gospel  which 
had  procured  him  such  disgraceful  treatment 
at  Pnilippi.  On  this  occasion  he  adduces  a 
touching  instance  of  the  effect  of  his  impri- 
sonment, which,  though  striking,  is  not  sin- 
gular to  those  who  understand  the  genius  of 
Christianity.  Ilis  unjust  captivity,  as  the 
champion  of  the  new  faith,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  to  whom  the  motive  princi- 
ple of  our  religion  is  unknown,  would  have 
been  likely  to  extinguish  the  flame,  had  only 
served  in  his  estimation  to  fan  it  Others, 
timid  before,  *grew  more  confident,'  by  the 
very  bonds  which  were  intended  to  discour- 
age them.  Their  fears  were  absorbed  in 
their  faith,  and  the  chains  of  the  Saint  caus- 
ed a  wider  and  more  rapid  diffusion  of  that 
Gospel  which  they  were  intended  tostop.  And 
though  *  some  preached  Christ  of  conteBtkni,* 


yet  holy  Paul  was  so  oxbiliraled  by  the  gen- 
eral success,  that  he  was  less  sdiciloiis  Mout 
the  motives  of  the  instructor,  than  the  pro- 
gress of  the  instruction.  He  looked  for  th^ 
benefit  rather  from  the  power  of  the  Gospel, 
than  from  the  purity  of  the  preacher. 

We  have  repeatedly  observed,  that  an  ar*i 
dent  affection  was  one  of  the  promineot  foa- 
tures  in  Saint  Paul's  character :  it  is  oatnc^ 
al,  therefore,  that  the  expression  of  this  t«B- 
per  should  be  particularly  stamped  od  kirn 
writings.  If  he  expresses  this  satisfiiotioii 
with  more  unmingled  delight  to  any  eiie 
church  than  anothor,  it  seems  to  be  to  that 
which  he  had  planted  at  Philippi.  He  ap« 
pears  to  repose  himself  with  grateful  jqr  on 
their  fidelity,  and  with  assured  hope  in  their 
progress.  In  everv  prayer  he  makes  re- 
quest for  them,  with  a  joy,  which  manifested 
the  dependence  he  baid  on  their  perserer- 
ance.  This  was  a  proof  that  his  *  confideace' 
did  not  abate  the  necessity  of  bis  sappiica* 
tions,  though  he  made  them  with  a  ipy  whidi 
this  confidoice  inspired.  While  his  knosr- 
ledge  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  human  heart 
led  him  to  rejoice  with  trembling,  yet  the 
continuance  of  this  favoured  church  in  the 
principles  into  which  they  had  been  initmtod 
by  his  visit  to  them  ten  years  before,  gmta 
him  a  reasonable  ground  of  their  persevehog 
steadfastness. 

This  church  afforded  an  eminent  pnxif  not 
only  of  its  attachment  to  Paul,  its  founder, 
but  of  its  zeal  for  Christianity.  Not  satisfi- 
ed with  advancing  the  credit  of  religion,  and 
assisting  its  ministers  in  their  own  (xrantry, 
with  a  truly  catholic  spirit,  these  Pbilippian 
converts  repeatedly  sent  money  to  Paul  at 
Thessalonica,  that,  by  relieving  the  Chris- 
tians there  from  the  expense  which  wonkl 
attend  the  establishment  of  the  Gospel,  thej 
might  be  led  to  conceive  a  higher  idea  of  the 
religion  itself  by  the  disinteresl^ness  of  ita 
ministers.  This  generous  superiority  to  any 
lucrative  views,  gave  Paul  a  marked  adran- 
tag^  over  their  philosophical  teachers,  who 
bestowed  no  gratuitous  instnictioa. 

The  apostle  gratefully  considers  it  as  on* 
of  the  practical  effects  of  the  confirmed  piety 
of  his  beloved  Philippians,  that  they  were  so 
liberally  kind  to  himself;  he  received  fSmr 
affectionate  services  to  the  aged,  afflicted, 
and  now  imprisoned  servant  of  Jesos  Christ, 
as  a  proof  of  their  fealty  to  his  Lord.  An 
ambassador,  tliough  in  bonds,  will  stiU  be 
considered  as  a  representative  of  his  klv,  hf 
everv  liege  subject.  With  what  cordiditf 
does  he  solemnly  attest  the  Omniscient  totM 
truth  of  his  attachment  to  them,  and  Us  de- 
sire to  see  them ! 

Highly,  however,  as  he  estimates  their  re- 
ligious improvement,  he  does  not  nnnsiiler 
them  as  having  attained  that  elevrntion  of 
character  which  renders  monition  snpeifli- 
ous,  or  advancement  unnecessarr;  lor  he 
exhorts  even  *  as  many  as  be  perieot,*  that 
they  press  forivard  and  reach  forth  unto  tkoM 
things  which  are  before :  in  his  usual  hnmWn 
way  identifyiiw  himself  with  thoae  be  is  ed« 
monishing — *  Ijet  ur  be  thns  minded*' 

Again.—*  Tfaoegfa  he  it  confUeiit  tint  he 
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rtatbefpin  a  good  work  in  them,*  will  accom-  thetpectre  which  lured  tho  Ronui  Is  hit 

pKsb  it,  jet  they  must  still  work  out  their  own  destruclioii,  aud  the  fiBioo  whk;h  in  the 

•alration  ;  but  le«t  they  mif^ht  bo  tempted  to  same  place  iovited  the  apostle  to  preach  nl* 

faloe  themseUes  on  their  exertioos,  tliey  are  vation  toothers,  present  no  unapt  emblem  of 

iutaatly  reminded  who  it  is  that  '  worketh  the  ofiposite  genius  of  Paganism  and  Ckris- 

m  them  to  will  and  to  do.*    Thoug^h  they  tianity. 

fr^etted  the  Gospel,  *  their    conversation 

orait  be  such  as  heoometh  it.'    To  accom-  **-* 

plith  his  full  desire,  their  love,  already  so  CHAP  XVI 

great  must  •  abound  more  and  more.'    Nor  i^nAr.  avi. 

imld  he  he  satisfied  with  an  ignorant  or  dis-  Saint  PauTs  reMved  for  conHUuted  authm- 
orderly  piety— their  love  must  manifest  itself  ^     ^^^ 
nort  onrf  marB  '  in  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment :'  in  knowledge,  by  a  perpetual  acqui-  The  Gospel  was  never  intended  to  dis* 
ailion ;  in  judgment,  by  a  practical  applica-  solve  the  ancient  ties  between  scyrereign  and 
tionof  that  knowledge.  subject,   master  and    servant,    parent   and 

How  Kttle,  in  the  eyes  of  the  sober  Chris-  child,  but  rather  to  draw  them  closer,  to 
tiui,do6sthe  renowned  Roman,  who,  scarce-  strengthen  a  natural  bv  a  lawful  and  moral 
If  half  a  century  before,  sacrificed  his  life  to  oblii;>:ation.  As  tlie  cWqce  of  disaffection 
bli  appointment,  at  this  very  Phihppi,  ap-  was,  from  the  fi ret,  most  injurious  to  the  re- 
pear,  m  comparison  of  the  man  who  ad-  I  iff  ion  of  Jesus,  it  is  obvious  why  the  apostle 
dreMBd  this  epistle  to  the  same  cit>  !  Saint  was  so  frequent,  and  so  earnest,  in  vindi- 
PjmI  wai  noi  less  brave  than  Brutus,  but  his  eating*  it  from  this  calumny, 
nmfnanimity  was  of  a  higher  strain.  Paul  It  is  apparent,  from  every  part  of  theNeif 
WBi  exorcised  in  a  long  series  of  suffer ing».  Testament,  that  our  Lord  never  intended  to 
Umn  which  the  sword  of  Brutus,  directed  by  introduce  any  change  into  the  civil  govern- 
nny  hand  but  that  of  Paul  himself,  would  rnent  of  iudea,  where  he  preached,  nor  into 
IniTO  been  a  merciful  deliverance  Paul,  too,  any  part  of  the  world  to  which  his  religion 
was  a  patriot,  and  set  a  proper  value  on  his  might  extend  As  his  object  was  of  a  nature 
difniity  as  a  Roman  citizen.  He  too  was  a  specifically  different,  his  discourses  were  al« 
champion  for  freedom,  but  he  fought  for  that  ways  directed  to  that  other  object.  His  pdi- 
bigher  species  of  liberty  tics  were  uniformly  conversant  about  his  own 

•  t^nimig  by  !*oct!i,  and  by  Senators  iinpraiuM/  kinpfdom,  which  was  not  of  tliis  world.     If  he 

Was  it  courage  of  the  best  sort,  in  the  Ro-  l^f  "^^  °^*r,T  ff<>^«"""«»|»  •*  ^\.J\^ 

man  enthusiast  for  freedom,  to  abandon  his  only  incidentally,  as  circumRtances  led  to  it, 

country  to  her  evil  destinv,  at  the  very  mo-  L"L  o  ♦^/''iIS'^'""  to  display  orenforce 

ment  when  she  most  needed  his  support  r  J^,'"«»^*°/ S^«^°''^-.    "f  ^'^^J  «"- 

Was  it  true  ffenerositv  or  uatrioiism  after  **"^*^  "'®  Pharisees  in  the  insidiOQS  net 

having  killed  his  friend,  to  whom  he  owed  l^*^'^**  they  had  spread  for  him,  by  directing, 

his  fortune  and  his  life,*  usurper  though  he  1? /.".-r'' ih^K'^'^f ""IIL""^  '^T?^'  ^^^ 

was.  voluntarily  to  leave  this  aJlorcd  countrj-  l^fl^^'^flT^il^  5!^^?  "T*"!?  l^  ?!!!* 

a pw  10  tVeriT^ usurper?    Though  Osar  Ti'Sm  T  **^-^  ^^Xt^^eA,  should  be  *ren- 

kad  robbed  Rome  of  her  liberty ,  should  Bru  ^®^  ;°ij"";      . .,  .^  ,     ^                 ^  ..  .  ^ 

tas  rob  her  of  his  own  guardian  virtues?  ^Tll*"*  ^'^^'^'ted  at  once  a  strikmg 

Whv  not  say  to  the  Romans,  as  Paul  did  to  ^^^fl^^""  soundness  of  his  own  pnnciplej, 

the  frhilippiins-TA^Uir/i  /  drsire  to  depart  ^""^ .""J 1^%^""^^^  character  of  Chnstiam. 

nM^rlhJeBB  io  abide  in  the  fie.h  is  more  W  ']:  '"  ^'^  ^""  "^"f  explicit  exposition  of  the 

fidfifr  yov  ^    This  would  have  been  indeed  |  f"^-?''"^^  «*»^    ?  the  rulmg  powe".    His 

patriotic  because  it  would  have  been  disin-  ^^^^l^^«^.  f  ^H^'^f ''"  that  human  nature  WM, 

b^ted.  Was  not  Paul's  the  truer  heroism  ?  »"\7»l»*  ,»>e  the  same  in  all  ages,  led  Mm 

He  alto  wa.  in  a  sfrfiil  betwem  two  events,  ]^.  anticipate  the  necessity  of  ^^f^^^^J^^ 

life  and  death.  He  knew,  what  Brutus,  alas  I  ^'^  ^^"^'^^«  the  duty  of  rescuing  the  new  re- 

did  not  know,   'that  to  die  was  gain  ;'  but,  ^'^^^VrM!?  ^      I""  'TTk  '^''"^Jl'.^i 

iDsCead  of  deserting  his  cause,  bv  a  nusillani  IT'    Iu    r****^?  ^°  "'^'^^  ^^  ^°™^''  **^^ 

-«-«  «.lf.murder,  he  submitted'to  live  for  its  '^  !'-""-*'*  ^''^^^^  ^^  exposed. 


btemt     The  gloomy  despair  of  the  Rloic,  „"lj"'''^^*'?\  ^  whihous  spirit  had  been 

Mdthe  cheerful  submisMon  of  the   Saint,  ?"^^  ^^'T**  *"' ^^"'-  •,"*  ^"^^T' *^*' " 

MMnt  a  lively  contrast  of  the  effecU  of  the  llJL!!.^  o        ""^'^^.TL!?  "\'""!^i^.T*n  *   i 

RTreligions  c?n  two  great  souls. .    _ .        _  ^-^ll'  PJ':.::Z'■^'^^.^:JT::^^f^^^^^ 


It  is  a  coincidence  too  remaVkable  to  be  ^°°^*^T  ll^^^'^TiT;?  "^**'^P'**^i!l  *'**'S! 
orer  in  silence,  that  Paul  was  direct-   7'^'^  ^*'^Si^  '^V^    ^"''"'"^  the  world  upside 


SSbT*  a  vision fr^m  heaven^  to  go  to  Philip-  ^^f".     J^'^  <5»>*''P^»'  '"I!S-f^  "^^  E!?1: 

m;  that  Brutus  was  summoned  to  the  same  ffated  by  the  Jews,  were  greedily  adopted  b;r 

StVbyhisew/yewiiif.    The  hero  obeyed  the  the  persecutmg  Roman  emperors,  and  their 

nhkntom:  the  apostle  was  *  not  disobedient  venal  instruments :  and  hare  always  been 

Cnihe  heavenly  vUion ;'  to  what  difft.rent  '*«'^,^  ""  ;^"'*  *>.r«"ff*^t  forward  as  specious 

--  "^ pretences  fur  e*ile,  proscription,  massacre. 

Many  of  the  Protestant  Reformers  were 

afterwards  accused,  or  suspected,  of  the  same 

factions  disposition  ;  and  if  a  similar  accusa- 

At  the  battle  of  Pharpalia.  tion  has  not  been  boldly  produced,  it  ha^ 


let  the  concluding  histories  of  the  dc 
roCed  suicide  and  the  devoted   martyr  de- 
clare I    Will  it  be  too  fanciful  to  add,  that 
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been  insidiously  implied,  against  some  of  the 
most  fisithful  fnends  of  the  ^verament,  and 
of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  our  own 
country ;  as  if  a  more  than  ordinary  decree 
of  reli^ous  activity  rendered  their  fidelity  to 
the  state  suspicious,  and  their  hostility  to  the 
church  certam.  We  do  not  deny,  that  though 
Christianity  has  never  been  the  cause,  it  has 
often  been  made  the  pretence  for  disaffection. 
Religion  has  been  made  the  handle  of  ambi- 
bition  by  Popery,  and  of  sedition  by  some  of 
the  Puntan  Keformers.  Corruptions  in  both 
cases  was  stamped  upon  the  very  face  of 
those  who  so  used  it.  Nottiing,  nowever, 
can  be  more  unfair,  than  ecigerty  to  charge 
religious  profession  with  such  dangers,  which 
yet  the  instances  alluded  to  have  given  some 
of  our  hi^h  churchmen  a  plausible  plea  for 
altoayt  doin^.  This  plea,  though  in  certain 
cases  justly  furnished,  has  been  most  unjust- 
ly used  by  being  applied  to  instances  to 
which  it  is  completely  inapplicable. 

For  the  truth  is,  that  a  factiouR  spirit  is  so 
far  from  having  any  natural  connexion  with 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  stands  in 
the  most  direct  opposition  to  it  Saint  Paul, 
in  taking  particular  care  to  vindicate  Chris- 
tianity irom  any  such  aspersion,  shows  that 
obedience  to  constituted  authorities  is  among 
the  express  commands  of  our  Saviour.  He 
might  nave  added  to  the  strength  of  his  as- 
sertion, by  adducing  his  example  also ;  for, 
in  order  to  be  enabled  to  comply  with  a  law 
of  Government,  Christ  did,  what  he  had  nev- 
er done  to  supply  his  own  necessities — ^he 
wrought  a  miracle. 

The  apostle  knowing  the  various  shifts  of 
men,  from  their  natural  love  of  gain,  to 
evade  paying  imposts,  is  not  content  with  a 

Smertu  exhortation  on  this  head,  but  uiiges 
e  duty  in  every  conceivable  shape,  and  un- 
der every  varietv  of  name,  as  if  to  prevent 
the  possibility  o(  even  a  verbal  subterfuge — 
Irtmite,  cuMtom^fearn  (ooe,  honour  ^fidelity  in 
pay¥netU  ;  and  then,  having^  exhausted  par- 
ticulars, he  sums  them  up  in  a  g^encral —ou^e 
no  man  any  thinf^.  Thus  he  leaves  not  only 
no  public  opening,  but  no  secret  cre7ice  to 
fiscal  fraud.* 

Perhaps  it  is  an  evidence,  in  this  instance, 
rather  of  the  sagacious,  than  of  the  pre- 
scient, spirit  which  governed  Saint  Paul, 
that  there  is  as  much  tendency  to  it  now,  as 
when  the  apostle  first  published  his  prohibit- 
ory letter.  The  known  principles  of  human 
nature,  as  we  have  just  observed,  might  lead 
us  to  expect  it  alike  in  all  ages.  At  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  be  too  mindful  of  that 
command  of  Inspiration,  which,  by  enjoining 
us  to  render  to  all  their  dues,  has  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  civil  duty  to  the  very  utmost 
limit  of  human  actions.  And  it  is  no  little 
credit  to  Christianity,  that  intimations  are  so 
frequently  repeated,  by  all  the  apostles  to  all 
classes  of  society,  that  their  having  become 
Christians  was  the  very  reason  why  all  their 
lawful  obligations  should  be  the  more  scru- 
pulously discharg^. 

Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  pi'each  the 

*  Romans,  xiii. 


same  doctrine,  but  most  judiciously  apply 
their  injunctions  to  the  different  modes  of 
government  under  which  their  several  con- 
verts lived.  Saint  Peter,  who-  wrote  to  the 
strangers  scattered  through  Pontus^  Asittj 
kc.  where  the  governments  were  arbitrary, 
orders  them^rii  to  obey  the  king  as  supreme. 
Saint  Paul,  addressing  the  people  of  Rome, 
where  it  is  well  known  the  emperor  and  the 
senate  did  not  always  act  in  concarreoce, 
with  his  usual  exquisite  prudence  makes 
choice  of  an  ambiguous  expression,  the  hi^h^ 
er  ;xnrer«,  without  specifically  determining^ 
what  those  powers  were. 

Loyalty  is  a  cheap  quality,  where  a  rood 
government  makes  a  happy  people,  it  is 
then  an  obligation,  witliout  oemga  virtue. — 
That  every  man  should  be  obedient  to  the 
existing  powers,  is  a  very  easy  injunction  to 
us,  who  are  living  under  the  mildest  govern- 
ment, and  the  most  virtuous  king.  When 
Paul  enjoined  his  beloved  disciple  '  to  pot 
the  peofile  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  princi- 
palities and  powers,  and  to  obev  magis* 
trates,' — had  the  Episcopal  Titus  been  act- 
ing under  the  merciful  government  of  the 
Imperial  Titus,  Paul  might  have  been  deni- 
ed any  merit  in  giving  this  authoritative 
mandate,  or  the  bishop  in  obeying  it :  it 
might  have  been  urged,  that  the  mjonctions 
were  accommodated  to  a  sovereign  whose 
commands  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  dis- 
pute. 

The  submission  which  Saint  Paul  practi- 
sed and  taught  was  a  trial  of  a  higlier  order, 
but  though  hard,  it  was  not  too  hard  for  bit. 
principles.  To  enjoin  and  to  practise  impli- 
cit obedience,  where  Nero  was  the  supreme, 
authority,  furnished  him  with  a  fiiir  occasion 
for  exhibiting  his  sincerity  on  this  point.—— 
Never  let  it  be  forgotten,  for  the  honour  of 
Christianity,  and  of  the  apostle  who  publish- 
ed it,  that  t^aul  chose  to  address  his  precepts 
of  civil  obedience  to  the  Christians  at  Rome, 
under  the  most  tyrannical  of  all  tlieir  ty- 
rants. He  commands  them  to  ttdnnil  fir 
conscience  nnke^  to  a  sovereign,  who, — ^tbeir 
enemy,  Tacitus,  gives  the  relation, — made 
the  martyrdom  of  the  Christians  his  person- 
al diversion  ;  who  burnt  them  alive  by  nig[fat 
in  the  streets,  that  the  flames  might  li^t  him 
to  the  scene  of  his  licentious  pleasures. 

In  the  first  three  centuries,  till  the  Roman 
government  became  Christian,  there  is  noti 
we  believe,  an  instance  upon  record,  of  enj 
insurrection  against  legitimate  authority.— 
Tertulliao,  in  his  ^  Apology,'  challenge  the 
Pagans  to  produce  a  single  instance  of  sedi- 
tion, in  which  any  of  the  Christians  had  beeia 
concerned  ;  though  their  numbers  were  be- 
come so  great,  as  to  have  made  their  oppoii- 
tion  formidable,  while  the  well-known  enwl 
and  vengeful  principle  of  their  oppresson 
would  have  rendered  it  desperate.  Even 
that  philosophical  politician  Montes()uieu  to* 
knowledgcd,  that  in  those  countries  wheM 
Cliristianity  had  even  imperfectly  taken  rool| 
rebellions  have  been  less  frequent  than  lA 
other  places. 

Nor  did  Saint  Paul  indemnify  himself  for 
his  public  submission,  by  privately  vilifying 
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Ibe  lawful  tyrant :  the  emperor  is  not  only  i  ont  the  faculty  of  thinking,  their  grcpriom 
not  named,  but  is  not  pointed  At.  There  is  !  habit  gaTcthem  a  physical  force,  which  Wat 
not  one  of  tliose  sly  inuendos,  which  the  art-  ■  a  substitute  for  rational  stren^h  ;  and  that 
ftil  subyertera  of  states  know  bow  to  em- 1  this  io«tioctive  and  headlong  following  the 
ploy,  when  they  would  undermine  the  stabil-j  herd,  without  reason,  without  consistency, 
1^  of  law,  without  incurring  its  penalty — i  makes  them  as  formidable  by  their  aegre- 
He  betrays  no  svmptom  of  an  exasperating  j  gate  number,  as  they  are  inconsiderable  by 
spirit,  lurking  behind  (he  shelter  of  pru-  their  individual  weight.  Yet,  did  he  erer 
dttdce,  and  the  screen  of  legal  security.  attempt  to  turn  the  uiow ledge,  in  which  he 

It  is  obserrable  that  in  the  very  short  pe-  <  was  so  well  versed,  to  a  political  purpose  ? 
riod,  from  the  origin  of  Christianity  under  j  Did  he  ever  cajole  the  multitude,  as  an  en- 
Aiig:nstus,  to  the  time  at  which  Saint  Paul  i  gine  to  lift  himself  into  power  or  popularity  ? 
wrote,  there  were  four  successive  Komau  |  Did  he  consider  them,  as  some de8i|^ing  or* 
emperors,  each  of  whom  was  worse  than  the  i  ators  have  done,  the  lowest  round  m  ambi- 
preceding,  as  if  it  had  been  providentially  so !  tion's  ladder,  by  which,  its  foot  fixed  in  the 
detenniMd,  as  a  test  of  the  meek  and  quiet!  dirt,  they  strive  to  scale  the  summit  of  public 
spirit  of  Christianity,  whose  followers  never  favour :  alluring  by  flattery  bein^  they  des- 
maniMned  resistance  to  any  of  these  oppres-  pise,  and  paying  them  by  promises,  which 
sire  masters.  they  know  they  shall  never  be  able  to  keep. 

Paul  knew  how  to  unite  a  respect  for  the  Saint  PauPslove  of  order  is  an  additional 
government,  with  a  just  abhorrence  of  the  proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  political  cbar- 
Tioesof  the  governor.  We  are  not  advoca-  acter.  He  uses  his  influence  with  the  tuI- 
ting  the  cause  of  passive  obedience — but  it  i  grar,  only  to  lead  them  to  obedience.  Nor 
may  be  fairly  observed,  in  this  connection,  |  did  he  content  himself  with  verbal  instmc- 
that  political  passions  are  so  apt  to  mflame  j  tions  to  obey ;  he  seconded  them  by  a  metb* 
Che  whole  mind,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  those,  |  od  the  most  practically  efficient.  Together 
who  are  professionally  devoted  to  the  service  i  with  order  itself,  he  enjoined  on  the  peopla 
of  religion,  to  be  too  powerfully  influenced  those  industrious  habits  which  are  the  very 


by  them 

I  believe  there  has  been  no  government, 
under  which  Christianity  has  not  been  able 
toaobsist  When  the  ruling  powers  were 
lenient  to  it,  and  especially  when  they  afford 
ed  it  protection,  it  has  advanced  in  secular 
prosperity,  and  external  grandeur;  when 
tbey  have  been  intolerant,  its  spirit  has  re- 
oeived  a  fresh  internal  impulse  ;  it  has  im- 
proved in  spiritual  vigour,  as  if  it  had  con- 
sidered oppression  only  as  a  new  scene  for 
oJling  new  graces  into  exercise. 

With  the  specific  nature  of  the  populace, 
in  all  countries,  Paul  was  well  acquainted. 
He  knew  that  till  rcligpon  has  operated  on 
their  hearts,  they  have  but  one  character. 
Of  this  character  we  have  many  correct, 
tboogfa  slight  sketches,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Now  we  hear  the  stupid  clamour  of 
the  Epbesian  idolaters,  vociferating,  for  two 
hoan,  tlieir  one*"  phrase.  Then  we  see  that 
picture  of  a  mob,  so  exactly  alike  in  all 
^gei,  from  the  uproar  in  the  streets  of  Ephe- 
sos,  to  the  riots  in  tlie  streets  of  Westmin- 
•ter;  '  the  greater  part  knew  not  wherefore 
they  were  come  tofrethcr.'  On  another  oc- 
ctswn,  *■  the  certainty  could  not  be  known 
far  the  tumult.'  Tiien  their  mutable  ca- 
price, changing  with  the  impulse  of  the 
eviDt,  or  of  the  moment.  When  the  viper 
fiateBed  on  Panics  hand,  *  he  was  a  murder- 
er,' when  he  riiook  it  off  unhurt,  *  he  was  a 
gDd.'t  ^^  Lystra  the  same  people  who  had 
oflered  him  Divine  honours,  no  sooner  heard 
the  folte  reports  of  the  Jews  from  Antioch, 
thao  ihey  sioned  him  and  dra^c^ed  him  rml 
tf  ihs  rU^  ai  a  dead  man. }  It  was  the  very  Roman  powers, 
s^rit  which  dictated  the  '  Hosanna'  of  onei  would  not  submit 
day*  and  the '  crucify  him'  of  the  next 

Saint  Paul  well  knew  these  wayward  mo- 
tkws  of  the  mob.    lie  knew  also  that,  with 
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soul  of  order.  He  was  a  most  rigorous  pun- 
isher  of  idleness,  tliat  nowerful  cnerisher  of 
insubordination  in  the  lower  orders.  Not  to 
eat  was  the  penalty  he  inflicted  on  those  who 
would  not  work.  He  commands  the  Thes- 
salonian  converts  *  to  correct  the  disorderiy' 
— again  enjoining,  that  *  with  quietness 
they  work  and  eat  their  own  bread. *<^*  Stir« 
rers  op  of  the  people'  never  command  them 
to  work  :  and  though  they  promise  them 
bread,  knowing  they  shall  never  be  able  to 
give  it  to  them,  yet  they  do  not,  like  Panl^ 
command  them  to  eat  it  in  peace.  By  thus 
encouraging  peaceable  and  laborious  habits, 
he  was  at  once  ensuring  the  comforts  of  the 
people,  and  the  security  of  the  state.  Are 
these  exhortations,  is  this  conduct,  any  proof 
of  that  tendency  to  faction,  which  has  neen 
so  often  charged  on  the  rehgion  of  Jesns  \ 

In  his  political  discretion,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  points,  Paul  imitates  his  Lord.  Jesnt, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  was  ex* 
tremely  cautious  of  declaring  wlTo  be  was, 
never  but  once  owned  himself  to  be  the 
Messiah ;  when  at  last,  knowing  *  that  his 
liour  was  come,'  he  scrupled  not  to  express 
his  resentment  publicly  against  the  Sanhe- 
drim, by  almost  the  only  strongs  expressioii 
of  indication,  which  Infinite  Wisdom, 
clothed  in  Infinite  Meekness,  ever  thoii|[lit 
fit  to  use.  Even  then,  he  said  nothing 
against  the  civil  governor. 

But  while  Paul  thus  proved  himself  a  firm 
supporter  of  established  authorities,  as  such, 
he  would  not  connive  at  any  formal  act  of 
injustice;  while  he  resignecf  himself  to  the 
~  his     lawful    judges,    ha 

to  be    condemned  ille- 

^lly  by  the  Jews.      When  he  appealed  to 

Cffisar,  be  declared  with  a  dignified  firmness 

j  becoming  his  character,  that  though  he  refu- 

I  Red  not  to  die,  he  ironld  h#»  tried  by  the  ritrht- 
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If  it  be  objected,  that,  in  a  sinrle  instance, 
be  abarply  rebuked  Ananias  for  violating 
tbe  law,  by  commanding^  htm  to  be  punished 
^BjuaUj;  be  immediately  cleared  himself 
from  ttie  chai^  of  contumacy,  by  declaring 
« be  keew  not  that  it  was  the  High  Priest ;' 
ftnd  inttantl?  took  occasion  to  e& tract  a 
naxim  of  obedience  from  his  own  error ; 
and  to  render  it  more  impressive,  sanctioned 
It  by  Scriptural  authont  v,  it  m  wnlUn^  thou 
•baft  not  speak  eril  of  the  ruler  of  thy  peo- 
pie.'* 

It  mutt  have  been  obvious  to  bis  Pagan 
jodret,  that  he  never  interfered  with  their 
rignti,  or  even  animadverted  on  their  cor- 
ruptions. His  real  crime  in  their  eyes,  was, 
not  bis  intermeddling  with  go\  emment,  but , 
his  converting  the  people.  It  was  by  expo- 
ling  tbe  impositions  of  their  mercenary 
priesta,  by  declaring  their  idnU  ouzht  not  to 
hetoorMpped^  that  he  inflamed  the  magis- 
trates :  and  they  were  irritated,  not  so  much 
as  civil  ffovornors,  as  guardians  of  their  reli- 
gion. He  knew  the  consequences  of  bis 
persevering  fidelity,  and  like  a  true  ser- 
vant of  the  true  6od,  never  shrunk  from 
tbem. 

To  complete  the  character  of  his  respect 
to  authorities,  he  sanctifies  loyalty,  by  con- 
Becting  it  with  piety.  He  expressly  exhorts 
tbe  new  bisbop  of  the  Ephesians,t  that 
tbrougboat  his  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  *•  pray- 
eri,  interoession,  and  giving  of  thanks  be 
made  for  kings  and  all  ra  authority  ;'  -and 
addi,  aa  a  natural  consequence  of  the  obli- 
l^ation  arising  from  the  reciprocal  connec- 
tion, *  that  subjects  may  lead  a  quiet  and 
pMceaMe  lifo,  m  all  godliness  and  honesty.' 
There  coukl  not  have  been  devised  a  more 
probable  method  of  insuring  allegiance ;  for 
wooki  it  not  be  preposterous  to  injure  or  vil- 
ify those,  for  whom  we  make  it  a  conscience 
Id  pray? 

Tet  area  this  important  duty  may  be  over- 
aetimated,  when  nMm's  submission  to  kings 
itooosidered  as  paramount  to  their  duty  to 
*  another  king,  one  Jeans  *  An  instance  of 
^M  we  bavey  seen  exemplified  in  our  own 
thne,  thoogh  it  baa  pleased  Almighty  Good- 
aeia  to  overmle  it  to  the  happiest  results. 
And  amonf  the  triumpha  of  religion  which 
we  have  witnesaed,  it  is  not  the  least  conside- 
rable, that,  whereas  Christianity  was  origin- 
allr  char||;ed  with  a  design  to  overturn  states 
and  empires,  we  have  seen  the  crime  com- 
pletaly  tamed  over  to  tbe  accusers  ;  tee  have 
Men  the  avowed  adversaries  of  Christ  be- 
come the  atrennoos  subverters  of  order,  law, 
and  government. 

To  name  only  one  of  the  confederated  band : 
—Voltaire  bad  reached  the  pinnacle  of  lite- 
rarvfiuneand  general  admiration,  not,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  /or  his  impiety,  but  in  ipHe  of  it. 
The  fearfnl  conseijuences  of  bis  audacious 
blasphemies  were  hid  behind  those  graces  of 
ttyle,  that  g^y  wit,  those  fascinating  pleas- 
antries, that  snarp,  yet  bitter  raillery,  wliicb, 
if  they  did  not  conceal  tbe  turpitude,  decora- 
ted it,  and  obtained,    for  his  profaneness, 


somethinff  more  than  pardoo.  Hii  boldoe&9 
increased  with  his  impunity.  He  carried  it 
with  a  hi^  hand,  agamst  the  whole  scheme 
of  revelation  ;  substituting  ridicule  for  argu- 
ment, and  assertion  for  fact ;  and  then,  rea- 
soning from  his  own  misrepresentations,  as 
consequentially  as  if  he  had  found  thecircum* 
stances  he  invented. 

But  tbe  missile  arrows  of  hia  lighter  pieeatf 
barbed,  pointed,  and  envenomed,  (the  eaact 
characters  of  that  slender  weapon)  proved 
the  most  destructive  in  his  warfare  upon 
Christianity  ;  and  he  could  replenish  his  eK- 
haustless  quiver,  with  the  same  unraralleled 
celerity  with  which  he  emptied  it  The  keen 
sagacity  of  his  mind  taught  him,  that  witty 
wickedness  is  of  all  the  most  successful.  Ar» 
g^mentative  impiety  hurts  but  few,  and  gen- 
erally those  who  were  hurt  before.  Beaidei 
it  requires  in  the  reader  a  talent,  or  at  least 
a  taste,  congenial  with  the  writer  ;  in  this 
idle  age  it  re(^uires  also  the  rare  quality  of 
patient  investigation  ;  a  quality  not  to  be 
generally  expected,  when  our  reading  bas 
become  almost  as  dissipated  as  our  pleaa- 
urps,  and  as  frivolous  as  our  converaatioo. 

For  thoogh  Voltaire  contrived  to  make 
every  department  of  literature  the  medhiB 
of  corruption;  though  the  most  unpromisiDg 
and  least  suspected  vehicles  were  preaaed  in- 
to the  service  to  assist  his  ruling  pnrpoae ; 
yet  historical  falsehoods  might  be  refuted  by 
adverting  to  purer  sources,  unfair  eitatioos 
might  be  contradicted,  by  referring  to  tbe 
originals.  I'he  popular  engine  of  mischief 
is  not  the  art  of  reasoning,  but  the  art  of  rail- 
lery. The  danger  lies  not  in  the  attempt  to 
prove  a  thing  to  he  false,  ao  much  aa  in  tbe 
talent  whioh  aims  to  make  what  is  tme,  ri- 
diculous ;  not  so  much  in  attackiaif,  as  in 
misstating,  not  in  inverting,  bat  iadiaookNir- 
ing. 

Metaphysical  mi'whief  ii  tedioas  to  the  tri- 
fling, and  dull  to  the  lively.  Wbb  now  reads 
the  '  Leviathan  ?'  Who  baa  nsl  read  Can- 
dida ?  *  Political  Justice,'  a  waore  reoeat 
work,  subversive  of  all  religions  and  tooial 
order,  was  too  ponderons  to  be  popular,  and 
too  dry  to  answer  the  end  of  general  eorrap* 
tion.  But  when  the  substance,  by  that  cbaa* 
ical  process  well  known  to  the  preparers  of 
poison,  was  rubbed  dewn  into  aa  amosiBg  ao- 
veK  then  it  began  to  operate ;  the  yeraele* 
thou^  made  pleasant,  did  not  lesMO  the  da* 
letenons  quality. 

In  Voltaire,  a  sentiment  that  cat  ap  hope 
by  the  roots  was  compressed  into  a  phraw  aa 
short  as  the  motto  of  a  ring,  and  as  apaiWag 
as  the  brilliants  which  encompass  it.  Eraiy 
one  can  repeat  an  epigram,  and  even  thay 
who  cannot  understand,  can  circulate  A 
The  fashionable  laughed  before  they  bad  tMM 
to  think  ;  the  dread  of  not  being  aapposad  la 
have  reai,  what  all  were  reading,  atiroulalBi 
thme  who  read,  in  order  that  they  might  talk* 
liittle  wits  came  to  sharpen  their  weaaoaaat 
the  forge  of  this  Philistine,  or  to  steal  snaB 
arms  from  his  arsenal. 

Tho  writer  of  these  pages  bas  not  forgoHM 
the  time  when  it  was  a  ^rt  of  modish  comne- 
trtion  who  could  first  prodace  proof  that  tM^ 
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hMd  xeceirad  the  newest  pamphlet  from  Fer- 
Bey,  by  quoting  from  it ;  aud  they  were  grat- 
ified tci  fiod  that  the  attributes  of  intelligeDce 
and  good  taste  were  appended  to  their  gay 
itndies.  Others  indulged,  with  a  sort  of  fear- 
ful delight,  io  the  perilous  pleasure.  Even 
those  who  could  not  read,  without  indigna- 
tion, did  not  wait,  without  impatience.  Each 
mccessive  work,  like  the  book  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, was  '  so  sweet  in  the  mouth,'  that  they 
forgot  to  anticipate  the  bitterness  of  Uie  diges- 
tion.  Or,  to  borrow  a  more  awful  illustra- 
tioD  from  the  same  divine  source,  *  A  star 
feU  frocB  heaven  on  the  waters,  burning  like 
A  lamp,  and  the  star  was  called  Wormwood ; 
and  many  died  of  the  waters,  because  they 
were  made  bitter.*  That  brighi  genius, 
which  might  have  illuminated  the  world,  bc- 
caune  a  diatructive  flame,  and,  like  the  burn- 
ing brand  thrown  by  the  Human  soldier  into 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  carried  conflagra- 
tioa  ioto  the  Sanctuai^. 

At  length,  happily  for  rescuing  the  princi- 
ples, but  most  miuriously  fur  tbe  j>eace  and 
safety  of  society,  the  pulisbcd  courtier  became  ' 
a  furious  anarchist.  The  idol  of  monarchi- 
cal Prance,  the  equalized  associate  of  tlie 
Bojral  Author  of  Berlin,  changed  his  political 
note ;  the  parasite  of  princes,  and  the  despot 
of  literature,  soundeu  the  trumpet  of  Jaco- 
buusm.  The  political  and  moral  world  shook 
to  tbeir  foundation.  Eartii  below  trembled. 
Ileafen  above  tlireatened.  All  was  iosecur- 
itj.  Older  seemed  reverting  to  original  cha- 
os. Hie  alarm  was  given.  Britain  first 
awoke,  roused  by  the  warning  voice  of  Burke. 
£aUuisiasm  was  converted  into  detestation. 
Tbe  horror  which  ought  to  have  been  excit- 
ed by  bis  impiety  was  reserved  for  his  de- 
mocracy. But  it  was  found  that  he  could 
not  subvert  thrones  with  the  same  impunity 
with  which  he  had  laboured  to  demolish  al- 
tars. He  gave,  indeed,  the  same  impulse  to 
seditioD,  which  he  had  long  given  to  mfideli- 
tj«  and  by  his  own  activity  increased  the  ve- 
locity of  both.  The  public  feeling  was  all 
■lire,  and  his  political  principles  justly 
hrought  on  his  name  that  reprobation  which 
And  been  long  due  to  his  blasphemies,  but 
wUch  bis  blasphemies  had  failed  to  excite. 

Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  spared 
him  to  extreme  old  age,  that  by  adding  one 
Grime  more  to  his  long  catalogue,  his  politi- 
cal outrages  miglit  counteract  his  moral  mis- 
diiefs.  DUt  his  wisdom  seems  to  have  been 
eounlly  short-sighted  in  both  his  projects. 
While  the  consequences  of  his  designs  against 
Ae  goFemments  of  the  world,  probably  out- 
ffinbis  intentions,  his  scheme  for  the  extinc- 
tioD  of  Christianity,  and  for  the  obliteration 
•f  the  very  name  of  its  autlior,  fell  short  of  it. 
JJeece,  law,  and  order  are  restored  to  the  de- 
aolated  nations.  Kings  are  reinstated  on 
,  their  rightful  tlirones,  and  many  of  the  sub- 
jeots  of  the  King  of  king^,  it  is  hoped,  arc 
retnmed  to  their  allegiance. 

Tlie  abilities  of  this  powerful  but  perni- 
cioos  genius,  were  not  more  extraordinary 
tbeu  their  headlong,  yet  diversified  course. 
His  talents  took  their  bent  from  the  turn  of 
tbe  age  in  which  he  was  cast.  His  genius 
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was  his  own,  but  its  determinatinn  was  given 
from  without.  He  gave  impressions  as  for- 
cibly, as  he  yielded  to  them  suddenly.  It 
was  action  and  reaction.  He  lighted  on  the 
period  in  which,  of  all  others,  he  was  bom  to 
produce  the  most  powerful  sensation.  The 
|)uhlic  temper  was  agitated  ;  he  helped  on 
the  crisis,  lie  volt  was  ripening ;  he  matur- 
ed it.  Ciroumstances  suggested  his  theo- 
ries ;  his  theories  influenced  circumstances. 
He  was  inebriated  with  flattery,  and  mad 
with  success ;  but  his  delirious  vanity  de- 
feated its  own  ends  ;  in  his  greediness  for  in- 
stant adoration  he  neglected  to  take  future 
fame  into  his  bold  but  brief  account  ;-^ 

*  Vaulting  ambition  overlcap*d  itself, 
And  fell  on  toother  aiito.* 


CHAP.  XV 11. 
Saint  Pauts  aitention  to  Inferior  Conceffu,. 

It  is  one  g^reat  advantage  of  epistolary 
writing,  that  it  is  not  subject  to  the  general 
laws  of  composition,  but  admits  of  every  di- 
versity of  miscellaneous  matter.  Topics 
which  might  be  thought  beneath  tlie  dignity 
of  a  Treatise,  or  inconsistent  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  a  Sennon,  or  the  gravity  of  a 
Dissertation,  God  their  proper  place  in  a  let- 
ter. Details  of  which  are  not  of  the  first 
importance,  may  yet  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  require  notice  or  animadversion. 
.  The  epistolarv  form  has  also  other  advan- 
tages ;  it  not  only  admits  of  a  variety  of  suIn 
jects,  but  of  the  most  abrupt  transition,  from 
one  subject  to  another,  however  dissimilu::. 
It  requires  not  the  connecting  links  of  argu- 
mentative composition,  nor  the  regularity  of 
historical,  nor  the  uniformity  of  ethical ;  nor 
the  method  and  arrangement  of  each  and  of 
all  these.  The  free  mind,  unfettered  by  crit- 
ical rules,  expatiates  at  will,  soars  or  sinks, 
skims  or  dives,  as  the  objects  of  its  attention 
may  be  elevated  or  depressed,  profound  or 
superficial. 

Of  the  character  of  this  species  of  wri- 
ting, the  authors  of  the  epistles  of  the  New 
Testament  have  most  judiciously  availed 
themselves.  Saint  Paul,  especially,  has  ta- 
ken all  due  advantage  of  the  latitude  it  al- 
lows. His  epistles,  though  they  contain  the 
most  profound  reasoning,  and  on  the  most 
important  subjects  on  which  the  mind  of  man 
can  be  en^pged,  are  not,  exclusively,  regu- 
lar discussions  of  any  set  topics ;  though  they 
breathe  itiains  of  devotion  almost  angelic, 
yet  do  they  also  fre<|uently  stoop  to  the  con- 
cerns of  ordinary  life  :  partaking,  as  occa- 
sion requires,  of  all  that  familiarity,  versatili- 
ty, and  case,  which  this  species  of  writing 
authorizes.  Yet  though  occasional  topics 
and  incidental  circumstances  are  introdu- 
ced, each  epistle  has  some  particular  drift, 
tends  to  some  determined  point,  and,  amidst 
frequent  digressions,  still  maintains  a  con- 
sistency with  itself,  as  well  as  with  the  gen- 
eral ten'leocy  of  iScripture ;  the  method  be- 
ing sometimes  concealed,  and  the  chain  of 
argument  not  oHvious.   Ibc  rlosgst  nltcntiDn 
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is  required,  and  Ibc  reader,  while  he  maj  be 
pitheririg' much  solid  iDslruvtioo,  reproof  or 
runsolalion,  from  scattered  seotcncos,  aod 
iudnpcu dent  axioms,  will  not,  without  much 
npphcatiuD  of  miod,  embrace  the  general  ar- 
gument. 

Amidst,  liowcver,  all  tlie  higher  parts  of 
spiritual  instruction ;  amidst  all  the  solidity 
of  deep  practical  admonition,  there  is  not, 
)ierlia]is,  a  single  instance  in  which  this  au- 
thor has  omitted  to  inculcate  any  one  of  the 
little  morals,  any  one  even  of  what  may  be 
called  those  minor  circumstances,  which  con- 
btitute  the  decorums  and  decencies  of  life. 
Nor  does  his  zeal  for  promoting  the  greatest 
actions,  ever  make  Lim  unmindful  of  tlie 
grace,  the  propriety,  the  manner  in  which 
they  arc  to  be  iKsrfoVmed. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  properties  of 
a  great  mind  that  it  can,  ^  coutract  as  well ; 
as  dilate  itself;'  and  we  have  it  from  one  of 
the  highest  human  authorities,  that  the  mind 
which  cannot  do  both,  is  not  great  in  its  full 
extent.*  The  minuter  shades  of  character 
do  not  of  themseU'es  make  up  a  valuable 
-person ;  they  may  be  possessed  in  perfection, 
separate  from  great  excellence,  but  as  that 
would  be  a  feeble  mind,  which  should  be 
composed  of  inferior  qualities  onl)r,  so  that 
would  be  an  imperfect  one,  in  which  they 
were  wanting.  To  all  the  strong  lines  of 
character.  Saint  Paul  added  the  lighter  touch- 
es, the  graceful  filling  up  which  finish  the 
portrait. 

-  In  a  character  which  forcibly  exhibits  all 
the  great  features  of  Chrbtianity,  these  sub- 
ordinate properties  do  not  only  make  up  its 
completeness,  they  give  also  an  additional 
evidence  of  the  truth  and  perfection  of  a  re- 
ligion which  makes  such  a  provision  for  vir- 
tue, as  to  determine  that  nothing  which  is 
right,  however  inconsiderable,  can  be  indif- 
ferent. The  attention  to  inferior  duties  is  a 
symptom  of  a  mind  not  satisfied  with  its  at- 
tainments, not  so  full  of  itself,  as  to  fancj 
tliat  it  can  afford  to  be  negligent ;  it  is  indi- 
cative of  a  mind  humble  enough  to  be  watch- 
ful, because  it  is  suspicious  of  itself;  of  a 
conscience  ever  on  its  guard,  that  its  infirm- 
ities may  not  gn'^w  into  vices,  nor  its  occa- 
sional neglects  into  allowed  omissions.  But 
it  is  chiefly  anxious,  that  its  imperfections 
may  not  be  brought  as  a  charge  ag^ainst  re- 
ligion itself;  for  may  not  its  enemies  sajTt  if 
Le  is  neglectful  of  small  and  easy  duties, 
which  cost  little,  is  it  probable  that  he  will 
be  at  much  pains  about  such  as  ar^laborious 
and  dilBKcult?  Saint  Paul  never  leaves  an 
opening  for  this  censure.  He  always  seems 
to  have  thought  small  avenues  worth  guard- 
ing, small  kindnesses  worth  performing, 
small  negiigencies  worth  avoiding :  and  his 
constant  practical  creed  is,  that  nothing  that 
is  a  sin  is  small ;  that  nothing  that  is  right  is 
insignificant.  But  Saint  Paul  was  an  accu- 
rate master  of  moral  proportion.  He  took 
an  exact  measure  of  the  positive  and  relative 
value  of  things.  If  he  did  not  treat  small 
^bicctb  as  great  ones.    If  he  did  not  lift  pro- 


prieties  into  principles,  b6  by  no  means 
overlooked  thcni ;  he  never  wholly  neglected 
them.  He  graduated  the  whole  scale  of  doc- 
trine, and  of  action,  of  business  and  of  opin  - 
ion,  assijgning  to  every  thing  its  place  accor- 
ding to  its  worth. 

Though  he  did  not  think  the  dtssentioo  in 
religious  opinions  between  two  individmls» 
Euodias  and  Syntyche  *  of  as  much  mpor- 
tance  as  the  contentions  and  schisms  in  the 
church  of  the  Connthians,  yet  he  thought  it 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  hmed ; 
and  anxiously  desired  to  reconcile  tbem^o 
Mnake  them  of  one  mind  in  the  Lord.*  He 
knew  that  disunion  is  not  only  unfavoarable 
to  the  piety  of  the  persons  at  variance,  &ut 
that,  while  it  gratifies  the  enemies,  it  injaiei 
the  cause  of  religion. 

But  if  he  fives  their  due  importance  to  in- 
ferior, though  necessary  duties,  he  draws  a 
still  nicer  line  in  regard  to  matters  in  them- 
selves indifferent  The  eaters  of  herbs  and 
the  eaters  of  flesh  are  alike,  in  his  estima- 
tion, as  to  the  act ;  but  when  the  indulgence 
in  the  latter  becomes  a  temptation  to  an  nn- 
decided  believer,  then,  even  this  triflinr  con- 
cession was  no  longer  a  matter  of  indiffier- 
ence.  It  became  then  a  just  ground  tot  the 
exercise  of  self-denial,  which  perhaps  be 
was  not  sorry  to  have  the  opportunity  of  en- 
forcing. 

He  knew  that  there  were  persons  who  pro- 
fess to  have  made  a  great  proficiency  in  pie- 
ty, who  are  not  defective  m  point  of  cnnp 
attainment,  but  are  defective  in  the  more 
difficult  attainments  which  involve  self-dent- 
al :  persons  who,  though  veir  spiritual  in 
their  conversation,  are  somewhat  selfish  in 
their  habits ;  who  talk  moch  of  ikith,  and 
yet  decline  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  ease  ; 
who  profess  to  do  all  for  Christ,  but  do  little 
for  his  poor  members.  He  wished  to  sec  a 
high  profession  always  accompanied  with  a 
corresponding  practice.  The  Isradites,  who 
were  so  forward  to  exclaim,  *  all  that  the 
Lord  hath  commanded  ns  we  will  do,'  went 
— and  made  them  a  golden  c»lf. 

In  the  mind  of  our  apostle,  all  ik  consiBt- 
ent.  He  that  said,  ^  Let  the  same  mind  be 
in  you  which  was  in  Christ  Jesns,'  said  also, 
let  all  thing*  he  done  decently  and  in  order. 
Right  things  must  be  done  in  a  right  manner. 
This  simple  precept  indicates  the  soberness 
of  Paul's  mind.  An  enthusiast  has  seldom 
much  dislike  to  disorderly  conduct ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  has  ^nerally  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  small  points,  indeed  for  evetr  thing 
which  does  not  exclusively  tend  to  aavanoe 
the  one  object,  whatever  that  may  be,  which 
is  nearest  his  heart. 

Saint  Paul  sometimes  appends  small  ob- 
jects to  great  ones,  thus  increasing  their  im- 
portance by  their  position.  Immedialeljr  a^ 
ter  giving  nis  exquisite  portrait  of  chanty«t 
he  goes  at  once  to  recommend  and  enfiHoe, 
by  powerful  illustrations,  certain  propriotiBi 
of  behaviour  in  the  public  congregation.—- 
Knowing  the  readiness  of  the  worid  to  icatclh 

*  Philippitns,  ch.  iv. 

t  I  Coriuthiats,  rh.  xi'i  ami  ^:\ 


THK  WORKS  or  II.iNNAII  MORE.  :"• 

ml  the  ilighCest  irreg^Qlarity  in  relif^krai  pro-  ;ne8tDessof  ontrcatr,  for  so  inconsidcrnhlo  an 
ftnora,  be  puts  them  on  tueir  gua^  ^not  to  object,  conveys  a  IcRin^n  (n  mini^iiers  and  tn 
let  their  good  be  evil  spoken  of;*  but  wishes  heads  of  families,  that  titcre  is  no  humim  br- 
that  they  might  acquit  themselves  uuexcep-  j  ing  so  low  as  to  be  beneath  tlicir  kindjiess;  no 
tionally  as  to  manner,  in  things  which  were '  offender  so  great  as  to  l>e  beyond  their  liope. 
already  right  as  to  the  matter.  \     He  had  opened  his  request  with  a  motive 

From  the  high  duties  of  Episcopal  dignity,  tlie  most  calculated  to  touch  the  heart  of  a 
he  stoops  to  the  concerns  of  individuals  of  |  Christian  friend — t/nU  he  alienist  mnde  men' 
the  moat  degraded  condition.  From  the ',  Uon  of  him  in  hit  prayers.  This  tender  plea 
most  important  points  of  moral  action  in  ,  he  follows  up  with  the  affectionate  commcnd- 
voroen,  be  descends  to  the  very  minutiae  of  ation  of  his  Christian  virtue,  that  the  friend 
their  ^>parel.  This  indicates  how  well  he  was  beseeching  abounded  in  love  and 
awmre  he  was,  that  every  appearance  of  im-  faiths  not  only  *•  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  to  all 
pioprieiy  in  personal  adornment,  is  an  im-  mints.' 

pHcmoQ  of  a  wrong  state  of  mind.  If  this  After  this  soothing  address,  he  urges  hii; 
seemingly  inferior  concern  was  not  judged  claims  to  the  boon  he  was  about  (o  ask  ;  in 
to  be  bnleath  the  notice  of  an  inspired  apos-  doin^*  whicli,  though  he  had  been  always 
(Je,  sofely  it  ought  not  to  be  unworthy  the  re-  mindful  of  the  dignity  of  his  Apostles)  jp,  he 
gard  of  ray  fair  countrywomen.  .  chose  rather  to  sink  this  cousideration  in  the 

Ooe  might  have  suspected,  in  the  case  of  more  tender  pleas  of  affection  tn  his  (iriciid. 
Phnl,  that  the  heavy  load  of  cares,  andsor-'and  the  distressed  state  of  the  persim  for 
rowstand  persecutions  ;  with  the  aiddition  of  whom  he  petitioned.  *  Paul  the  aged,  and  a 
ecclesiastical  a/fairs,  the  most  extensive  and  '  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,*  were  touching  and 
the  most  complicated,  mi^ht  have  excused  |)Owerful  motives  :  but  wliat  was  likely  to 
him  from  attending  minutely  to  an  object  so  penetrate  a  generous  mind,  was,  that  the 
inoonsiderahle,  as  the  concerns  of  a  poor  ■  aged  and  imprisoned  Paul,  in  sending  back 
nm-airay  slare,  *■  the  son  of  his  bonds.*  ■  the  penitent  servant  to  iiis  own  master,  and 

Yet  this  once  guilty,  but  now  penitent  scr-  depriving  himself  of  his  attendance,  was  at 
Yent,  he  condescends  to  make  the  exclusive  once  performing  an  act  of  justice  and  of 
snbject  of  a  letter  to  his  late  master.*  This  wlf-denial.  He  would  not  detain  him  fmm 
application  to  Philemon,  in  behalf  of  Onesi-  his  rightful  owner,  though  he  was  so  great  a 
m«»,  is  a  model  in  its  kind;  sincere,  pohle,  comfort  to  himself  in  his  forlorn  confiuement. 
tcoderiy  affectionate  to  the  convicted  olfend-  It  was  also  a  fine  occasion  of  pressing  on 
er  ;  itran^,  yet  resi>eclfully  kind  to  his  Onesimus,  that  the  return  to  his  duty  would 
friend.  In  point  of  elegance  and  delicacy,  he  the  surest  evidence  of  his  coni'ersion. 
in  cvenr  excellence  of  composition,  it  may  |  Thus  anxiously,  for  an  offending  slave, 
vie  iritb  any  epistle  of  antiquity  ;  and  is  cef-  does  he  seek  to  touch  every  spring  of  pity  in 
tainly  far 'superior,  in  ingenuity,  feeling,  the  heart  of  his  friend.  Who  would  imagine 
warmth,  and  argument,  to  the  admired  let-  that  the  man,  who  thus  labours  tlie  cause  of 
<er  of  Plinv,  in  recoinmcndatiooof  his  friend  ,  so  obscure  an  individual,  had  thesupennten- 
Arrianus  Maturius.  ,  dence  of  all  the  christian  churches  in  Uio 

There  are  people  who  sometimes  forgive  w^orld  ? 
the  piety  of  a  man,  in  consideration  of  his  But,  with  Paul,  rectitude  is  alwaya  the 
intfueoce,  his  reputation,  his  talents,  or  some  prevailing  principle.  His  zeal  for  Ins  con- 
other  aip^eable  qualilv  connected  w  ith  it.  -  ^ert  never  makes  him  lose  sight  of  the  duty 
Goiiusis  accepted  by' the  world  as  a  sort  of  «^  restitution.  Destitute,  and  a  prisoner 
atpoement  for  religion  ;  and  wit  has  been  himself,  ho  offers  lo  make  guoil  the  loss 
known  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  the  gay,  ^vhich  Philemon  might  have  sustainad  by  hin 
fer  the  strict  principles  of  the  grave.  Here  servant's  misronduct.  He  candidly  reminds 
he  striking  instance  of  two  persons,  con-  him,  however,  how  much  the  spiritual  ohli- 
Heeled  bv  the  closest  ties  of  ChriMtian  friend-  ffations  of  Philemon  (his  convert  also)  i-x- 
riap,  who  acted  on  other  grounds.  Philemon  ceeded  in  value  the  debt  due  to  him  fnnn 
WW  not  ashamed  of  his  pious  friend  Paul,  Onesimus;  tliough  he  refuses  to  avail  hitnscdi 
Ihooi^  a  prisoner  ;  nor  was  Paul  ashamed  •■  «f  the  plea.  Thv  servant  perhaps  owes  thee. 
of  Onesimus,  though  a  servant.  •  ^  paltry  sum  of  money — fhou  owcH  me  thine 

Id  arising  his  request  on  his  friend,  ihd .  ^^'\f^{^\  .      .  ....  , 

apostle  does  not  adopt  the  corrupt  practice  oJ  *^  »"'  ^»*  characteristic  disinterestedness, 
loo  many,  who,  in  order  to  put  the  person  *»e  not  only  thus  pathetically  pleads  tor  hnu 
aUressed  in  good  humour,  preface  their  pe-  who  was  to  receive  the  good  buf  tor  hini 
titioo  by  flattering  him  on  some  |»oint,  "^^^  was  to  do  it;  as  it  he  had  sai ! -<,ive 
where,  perhaps,  lie  least  deserves  it.  Paul,  "J^  PTround  to  reioic*  in  this  evidence  of;  thy 
■otwithstanding  he  would  have  rcprobatetl  christian  beneyoUmr.*.  He  farthrr  stiiuii- 
soeh  insincerity,  yet  Umught  it  fair  to  remind  >?te«  him  to  this  act  of  chant v,  by  declanng 
Philemon  of  bis  high  principles;  thus  i,,di. :  l^^c  con>/tfnr«  /ii;  Aarf  m  A*#r^,«/Miir^;  thiu 
lecUy  tofumi*bhim  with  a  standard  to  which  eocouragmg  him  to  the  du  y,  by  intimating 
he  eipected  bis  friend  would  act  up.  '  ^}^.  certainty  of  his  compliance.      An  ad- 

He  then  proceeds  to  press  his  suit,  with  all  •i»tioual  lesson  is  given  to  religious  profes- 
fte  rariety  of  argument  and  persuasion  of  8o^s*°«V®?l?*^*^  *^'r^^\"ff^^ "*•'»'"'» '" 
whicb  he  was  so  great  a  inasteV.     His  ear-  clu^^f*  ^^^'^  J«"J?  charitable,  but  that  no  act 

**  '•  of  chanty  should  infringe  on  the  nghts  ui 

•  Epistle  to  Philemon  '.  justice. 
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We  conclude,  by  remarking'  oo  the  unioo 
of  judgment  and  kindness  in  Saint  Paul's 
conduct  respecting  Onesimus.  He  sends 
him  back  to  Philemon  at  Colosse,  as  a  proof, 
on  the  part  of  Onesimus,  of  penitent  humili- 
ty, and,  on  the  part  of  Paul,  of  impartial ! 
equity.  At  the  same  time,  be  more  than 
tuces  avs^y  bis  disgrace,  by  honouring  him 
with  the  omce,  in  conjunction  with  Tychicus, 
of  being  the  bearer  of  bis  public  epistle  to 
the  Cok>ssian  church.  He  confers  on  him 
the  farther  honour  of  naming  him,  in  the 
body  of  his  epistle;  a«  a  faithful  and  beloved 
brother. 

Hoir  difiercDt  19  this  modest  and  rational 
report  by  an  inspired  apostle,  of  a  penitent  [ 
criminal,  a  convert  of  his  own  ;  one  vrho  had 
survived  bis  crimes  long  enough  to  prove  the  1 
sincerity  of  his  repentance  by  the  refer- 1 
roation  of  his  life  ; — iioiv  different  is  this  so- 
ber narrative  by  a  writer  who  considered 
restitution  as  a  part  of  repentance,  and  hu- 
mility as  an  evidence  of  faith,  from  tlM»e 
too  sanguine  reports  which  are  now  so  fre- 
quently issumg  from  the  press,  of  criminals 
brought  to  execution  for  violating  all  the  laws 
of  God  and  man  ! 

The  Grospel  presents  us  but  with  one  such 
instance ;  an  instance  which  is  too  oflen 
pressed  into  a  service  where  it  has  nothing ; 
to  do ;  yet  we  far  more  freouently  see  the ' 
example  of  the  penitent  thiei  on  the  cross, 
brought  forwaid  as  an  encouragement  to 
those  who  have  been  notorious  offenders, 
than  that  of  Onesimus ;  though  the  latter  is 
of  srencral  application,  and  the  former  is  in- 
ap|3icable  to  criminals  in  a  Christian  coun- 
try; for  the  dying  malefisictor  embraced 
Christianity  the  moment  it  was  presented  to 
him.  This  solitary  instance,  however,  no 
more  offers  a  justim;ation  than  an  example  of 
fanatical  fervours ;  for  if  it  exhibits  a  lively 
faith,  it  exhibits  also  deep  penitence,  humili- 
ty, and  self-condemnation.  Nor  does  the 
just  confidence  of  the  expiring  criminal  in 
the  Redeemer's  power,  swell  him  into  that 
bloated  assurance,  of  which  we  hear  in  some 
late  converts. 

For  in  the  tracts  to  which  we  allude,  we 
liear  not  only  of  one,  but  of  many,  holy  high- 
waymen, triumphant  malefactors,  joyful 
murderers !  True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  g^ood 
men  on  earth  rejoice  with  the  angels  in  heav- 
en, over  even  one  sinner  that  repenteth. 
We  would  hope  many  of  these  were  peni- 
tents ;  but  as  there  was  no  space  granted,  as 
in  the  case  of  Ouesimus,  to  prove  their  sin- 
cerity, we  should  be  glad  to  see,  in  these 
statements,  more  contrition  and  less  rapture. 
May  not  young  delinquents  be  encouraged 
JLo  go  on  from  crime  to  crime,  feeling  them- 
selves secure  of  heaven  at  last,  when  they 
see,  from  this  incautious  charity,  that  assu- 
rance of  acceptance,  which  is  so  frequently 
withheld  from  the  close  of  a  life  of  perseve- 
ring holiness,  granted  to  the  most  hardened 
perpetrators  of  the  most  atrocious  crime  ? 

As  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  baskets 
of  {he  liawkers  have  thi*  year  abounded  in 
these  dangerous^though  doubtless  well-meant 
tracts,  may  not  the  Tower  class  in  general, 


and  oar  servants  in  partienlary  be  encopr- 
aged  to  look  for  a  happy  tenniDatioo  of  lifie, 
not  so  much  to  the  dying  bed  of  the  exem- 
plary Christian,  as  to  the  annals  of  the  ^at- 
fows  ?  A  few  exceptions  might  be  mentioo* 
ed,  honourable  to  the  prudence,  as  well  as  to 
the  piety,  of  the  writers  of  some  of  these  lit- 
tle narratives. 


CHAP,  xviir. 

Saint  Paid  on  the  Resurredion, 

BcFoan  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
so  dark  were  the  notices  of  a  state  beyond 
the  grave,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  meo  were 
little  inclined .  to  give  up  the  pleasures  aod 
interest  of  one  world,  of  which  they  wkv 
in  actual  possession,  for  tlie  possibility  of  an- 
other, doubtful  at  best,  and  too  indistmct  te 
hope,  too  uncertain  for  comfort. 

If  a  state  of  future  happiness  was  believiKly 
or  rather  guessed  at,  by  a  few  oi  those  who 
had  not  the  light  of  revelation,  no  aatkio  on 
earth  believed  it,  no  public  religion  in  thfi 
world  taught  it.  This  single  truth,  tben« 
firmly  established,  not  only  by  the  preaching 
of  Jesus,  but  by  his  actual  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  produced  a  total  revolution  in  the 
condition  of  man.  It  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
his  conduct ;  infused  a  new  vitality  into  bis 
existence.  Faith  became  to  man  an  anchor 
of  the  soul,  su  re  and  steadfast.  This  anchor- 
age enables  him  to  ride  out  the  blackest 
storms ;  and  though  he  must  still  work  oat 
his  passage,  the  haven  is  near,  and  the  de- 
liverance certain,  *■  while  he  keeps  bis  eye 
to  the  star,  and  his  hand  to  the  stem.' 

The  value  and  importance,  then,  of  this 
doctrine,  seems  to  have  made  it  an  especial 
object  of  Divine  care.  Founded  on  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead, 
perhaps  it  may  have  afforded  one  reason, 
wh}  tlie  long- suffering  of  God  permitted  Je- 
rusalem to  stand  near  half  a  ceotary  after 
this  last  event  bad  taken  place.  By  this  de* 
lay,  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  but 
the  multitudes  who  annually  resorted  thitli> 
er,  could  gain  full  leisure  to  examine  into  its 
truth.  Had  the  destruction  followed  imma* 
diately  upon  the  crime  which  caused  it,  oc» 
casion  might  have  been  furnished  to  the 
Rabbies  for  asserting,  that  a  truth  oould  BOt 
now  be  authenticated,  which  was  buried  in 
the  ruins  of  the  cfty.  Nor  would  the  ene- 
mies of  Jesus  have  scrupled  any  suboriB" 
ation  to  discredit  his  pretensions,  even  thom^ 
at  the  expense  of  a  doctrine,  which  in^  '  ' 
the  happiness  of  worlds  unborn. 

Jerusalem,  however,  survived  for  a  til 
and  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection 
tablisbed  forever.  And  now,  had  it  been  % 
doctrine  of  any  ordinary  import,  as  Siiirt 
Paul  was  not  writing  to  persons  ignorant  of 
the  truths  of  Christianitv,  but  to  ChriitiHl 
converts,  it  might  have  oeen  less  his  oIneGl 
to  propound  it  dojgmatically,  than  to  derwM 
and  expand  it;  being  a  thing  |iniiii<mpf 
known,  acknowledged,  and  received,  tn 
writing  a  letter,  wlwn  we  allade  to  facts  id^ 
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mdy  notorioiis,  we  do  not  think  our  notices 
telesi  acceptable,  because  we  do  not  repeat 
inleili^nce  already  popular ;  while  we  con- 
lent  ourselves  with  drawing'  iofereoces  Iroin 
it,  making'  observations  upon  it,  or  allusions 
Id  it.     The  reader,  having;'  in  view  the  same 


God.  Independently  of  that  inspiratian  which 
guided  him,  his  severe  judgement  would  show- 
him,  tliat  the  topics  of  which  be  treated  were 
of  too  hig-h  and  nolv  a  nature  to  admit  the  in- 
dulgence ot'a  facufty  rather  calculated  toex- 
I  cite  admiration  than  to  convey  instruction. 


object  with  the  writer,  would  catch  at  inti-t      In  considering  his  general  style  of  com* 


mations,  seize  on  allusions,  and  fill  up  the 
implied  meanmg. 

oucli,  however,  was  not  Saint  Paul's  con 
duct  with  respect  to  tins  doctrine.     There 


position,  we  are  nut  to  look  after  the  choice 
of  words,  so  much  as  to  the  mind,  and  spirit, 
and  character  of  the  writer.  If,  however, 
we  venture  to  select  any  one  part  of  Saint 


were  indeed,  it  should  seem,  among  his  con-  ■  Paul^  writing^,  to  serve  as  an  exception  to 
verts,  many  sceptical  Jews,  infected  with  tlie  this  remark,  and  to  exhibit  a  more  splendid 
pfailatopfaismg  spirit  of  the  Grecian  schools,  [  combination  of  excellencies,  than  almost  any 
aod  wno  doubted,  what  these  last  derided,  the  other  in  his  whole  works,  we  should  adduce 
refeumction  of  the  dead.  Consequently,  i  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
upoo  every  account,  Saint  Paul  is  found  to :  ("orintliians  in  wliich  he  fully  propounds  the 
give  it  a  peculiar  prominence,  and  on  all  uc-  '■  article  in  question  As  our  Lord's  discourse, 
caskms  to  bestow  upon  it  more  argument  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  is 
and  illustration,  than  on  mo:it  other  tenets  of  |  the  only  explicit  description  of  the  last  judg^ 
die  new  faith.  i  ment ;  and  Saint  John's  vision,  at  the  close 

There  is  no  profession,  no  class  of  men,  >  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  •mly  distinct  view 
whether  Sew  or  Gentile,  before  whom  Paul  given  us  of  the  heavenly  glory ;  so  this  is 
was  not  ready  to  be  examined  on  this  sub-  the  only  grapiiical  representation  which 
jeot,  and  waui  not  prompt  to  give  the  most  Scripture  lias  presented  to  us  of  this  most 
decided  testimony.  Uniformlv  he  feft  the  imf>ortant  and  consolatory  doctrine,  the 
■treoi^h  of  evidence  on  his  side:  uniformly  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
he  appealed  to  ihc  resurrection  of  Jesus  The  subject  of  this  fifleenth  chapter  is 
Christ,  as  a  fact  established  on  the  most  solid  quite  distinct  from  that  which  precedes  or 
baai%-— a  fact,  not  first  propagateil  in  distant  f«>llows  it ;  it  is  interposed  between  matter 
countries,  where  the  facility  of  imposition  quite  irrelevant  to  it,  forming  a  complete 
woald  have  been  greater ;  not  at  a  distant  episode.  As  a  composition,  it  stands  unrt- 
period  of  time,  when  the  same  objection  vailed  for  the  unspeakable  importance  of  its 
a|S:aiiisl  it  might  have  been  made  ;  but  on  the  matter,  its  deep  reasoning,  and  lofty  imagery. 
rery  spot  where  it  occurred,  at  the  very  mo-  Saint  Paul  sometimes  leaves  it  to  others  to 
meat  of  its  occurrence.  beat  out  his  massy  thoughts  into  all  the  ex- 

In  hia  writings,  also,  the  same  confidence,  pansion  of  which  they  are  so  susceptible, 
the  same  urgency  appears,  lie  always  a>i-  His  eloquence,  indeed,' usually  consists  more 
Tcrts  to  this  tenet,  as  to  the  main  lunge  on  in  tlie  grandeur  of  the  sentinient  than  in  the 
which  the  whole  of  Christianity  turns.  The  splendour  of  the  language.  Here  both  are 
■Knre  reasoning  oppui^ners  of  the  faith  equally  conspicuous.  Here  his  genius  breaks 
thoaght,  tliat  if  this  doctrine  could  be  got  out  in'  its  full  force :  here  his  mmd  lights 
rid  otj  either  by  argument  or  ridicule,  it  upon  a  subject  which  calls  out  all  its  pow* 
weald  subvert  the  whole  fabric  of  Christiani-  ers  ;  and  the  subject  finds  a  writer  worthy 
tr.  It  was,  in  reality,  the  only  s^n»ible  proof  of  itself.  It  furnishes  a  succession  of  almost 
that  CMnild  be  adduced  of  the'immortality  of  every  object  that  is  grand  in  the  visible  and 
the  soul ;  an  opinion  which,  indeed,  many  of  the  invisible  world.  A  description  becomes 
tksoi  professed  to  entertain,  though  they  a  picture ;  an  expostulation  assumes  the 
wonld  not  he  indebted  to  this  doctrine  for  it's  regularity  of  a  syllogism  :  an  idea  takes  the 
proof.  The  more,  however,  they  oppugned,  form  of  an  image';  the  writer  seems  to  bo  the 
the  more  he  withstood  ;  and  of  so  high  im-  spectator;  the  reJator  speaks  as  one.admit* 
portance  did  he  reiircsent  it,  that  he  even   ted  within  the  veil. 

MJcea  *  believing  in  the  heart  that  God  hath  According  to  his  usual  practice  of  appeal- 
niied  Jesus  from  the  dead,'  to  be  a  principal  ing  to  facts,  as  a  substratum  on  which  to 
CHidition  of  salvation.  build  his  reasoning,   he  produces  a  regular 

We  must  not  judge  of  the  inspired  Saint  statement,  in  tlieir  order  of  succession,  of  the 
FiuU  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  tiiesame  different  times  at  which  Jesus  appeared  after 
tMOBS  of  criticism,  by  which  we  pronounce  his  death,  authenticated  bv  the  unimpeacha* 
JM^Iiminl  on  other  writers.  Notwithstanding  bin  evidence  of  the  disciples  themselves,  by 
the  elevation  of  his  grcnius,  his  hand  was  in  a  whom  he  was  seen  individually,  as  well  as  in 
fveat  measure  held,  by  the  nature  of  his  sub-  great  bodies.  The  evidence  lie  corroborates 
Mel  aad  of  his  character,  from  the  display  of.  by  his  own  personal  testimony  at  his  conver- 
Mi  talents  as  an  author.  Prom  tlie  warmth  ■  sion  ;  an  evidence  which  he  produces  with 
ef  hie  feelings,  and  the  energy  of  his  mind, ;  sentiments  of  the  deepest  self-abasement, 
we  iafer,  that  he  possessed  an  imagination ;  So  important,  he  proceeds,  was  it  to  settle 
peceKarly  bright.    That  he  subdued,  instead  |  the  belief  of  this  doctrine,  that,  if  it  were  not 


true,  all  then-  hopes  fell  to  the  ground.  To 
insist  on  this  grand  peculiarity  of  the  Gospel, 
was  establishing  the  truth  of'  the  whole  by  a 
part,  it  was  t^MB  consummation  of  the  vahdi- 
crifioe  more,  which  a  pious  writer  makes  to !  ty  of  the  mission  of  Christ.    Without  thi« 


flf  iadnlgfing,  this  faculty,  adds  worth  to  his 
%  dignity  to  his  writing,  and  con- 
ic the  truth.    To  suppress  the  ex- 
of  a  powerful  imagination,  is  one  sa- 
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finiihing^  circumstance,  what  proof  conld  his 
foUovrers  adduce,  that  his  atonement  was  ac- 
cepted ;  tliat  his  mediation  was  ascertained ; 
that  his  intercession  would  be  available ;  that 
his  final  judgment  would  take  place ;  that 
because  He  was  risen,  they  should  rise  also  ? 
It  was  not  one  thing,  it  was  every  thing.  It 
was  putting  the  seal  to  a  testament,  which, 
without  it,  would  not  have  been  authentic. 
It  involvcNl  a  whole  train  of  the  most  awful 
consequences.  Such  a  chain  of  inferences 
would  be  destroyed  by  this  broken  link,  as 
nothing  could  repair.  In  short,  it  amounted 
to  this  tremendous  conclusion  :  *  Those  who 
have  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  have  perished.* 
You  who  live  in  the  hope  of  the  redemption 
wrought  for  you,  *•  are  yet  in  your  sins.*  If 
Jesus  remains  under  the  power  of  death, 
how  shall  we  be  delivered  from  tlie  power  of 
sin  ?  If  the  doctrine  be  false,  then  is  mv 
preaching  a  delusion,  and  your  faith  a  nuf 
lity.  He  adds,  that  they  who  were  now  the 
happiest  of  men,  in  their  assured  hope  of 
eternal  life,  would  become,  ^  of  all  men  most 
miserable ;'  in  short,  as  in  another  place  he 
asks,  to  what  purpose  has  Christ  died  for  our 
sins,  if  he  has  not  *•  risen  for  our  justifica- 
tion.'* 

The  apostle  having  shown  himself  a  con- 
summate master  of  the  art  of  reasoning,  by 
his  refutation  of  the  absurdities  that  would 
follow  an  assumption,  that  Christ  was  not 
risen ;  and  having  cleared  the  ground  from 
most  of  the  objections  and  difficulties  which 
had  been  thrown  in  his  way,  proceeds  to  the 
positive  assertion,  that  not  only  Christ  is 
risen,  but  that  all  his  faithful  followers  have 
their  own  resurrection  ascertained  by  his. — 
He  illustrates  this  truth  by  an  apposite  allu- 
sion to  the  custom  of  a  Jewish  narvest,  the 
whole  of  which  was  sanctified  by  the  con- 
secration of  the  first-fruits. 

in  his  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
different  properties  of  the  body  of  man,  in 
its  different  states  of  existence,  every  an- 
tithesis is  exact.  The  body  that  is  sown  in 
corruption,  dishonour,  and  weakness,  is 
raised  in  incorruption,  glory,  and  power.  - 
The  material  body  is  become  spiritual. — 
^  The  first  man  was  made  a  living  soul,'  pos- 
sessing that  natural  life  communicated  by 
him  to  all  his  posterity ;  but  Christ  was  a 
quickening  spirit,  through  whom,  as  from 
its  source,  spiritual  life  is  conveyed  to  all  be- 
lievers. 

If  Paul  uniformly  makes  every  doctrine  a 
fountain  flowing  with  practical  uses,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  should  make  this  triumphant 
consummation  of  all  doctrine  subservient 
to  the  great  ends  of  holiness.  For  it  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  in  this  very  place,  with 
all  the  interest  which  his  argument  excites, 
in  all  the  heat  which  his  defence  kindles, — 
carried  away,  as  he  seems  to  be,  by  his  faith 
and  his  feelings, — yet,  in  his  usual  manner, 
he  checks  his  carreer  to  introduce  moral 
maxims,  1o  insinuate  holy  cautions  Not 
contented  to  guard  the  people  against  the 
danger  of  corrupt  and  corrupting  society 
upon  his  own  principles,  he  strengthens  his 
argument   by  referring  them  to  a  Pagan 


poet,  whose  authority,  with  some  at  least,  be 
might  think  would  be  more  respected  than 
his  own,  on  the  infection  of  *■  evil  commaDi- 
cations.'  He  suggests  ironically,  aa  a  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  disbelief  of  this  truth,  the 
propriety  of  Epicurean  voluptuousness,  and 
even  ventures  to  recommend  the  utraott  in- 
dulgence of  present  enjoyment,  npon  the 
supposition  of  a  death  which  is  to  cut  off  all 
future  hope,  and  all  posthumous  regponiih;!- 

Then  assuming  a  loftier  note,  with  an  aw- 
fully warning  voice,  he  proceeds  to  this 
solemn  adjuration — *  Awake  to  rigfateoas? 
ness,  and  sin  not ;  for  some  have  not  the 
knowledge  of  God.*  As  if  he  had  satd,-~lf 
you  give  into  this  incredulity,  your  practice 
will  become  consonant  to  your  belied  Ev- 
ery man  will  defend  his  error  when  it  faToan 
his  vice.  Your  evil  habits  will  complete 
the  corruption  of  your  faith.  If  f  ou  find 
an  interest  in  indulging  your  mistake,  voar 
next  step  will  be  to  think  it  true.  What 
is  first  a  wish,  will  gradually  become  an  opin- 
ion ;  an  opinion  will  as  naturally  become  a 
ground  of  action  ;  and  what  you  now  permit 
yourself  to  do,  you  will  soon  become  willing 
to  justify. 

He  produces,  as  the  strong^t  proof  of  his 
belief  in  the  doctrine  in  question,  the  com- 
placency of  Christians  in  suffering.  Why 
did  others  press  forward  to  martyrdom  ? — 
Why  did  he  himself  expose  his  life  to  per- 
petual peril  ?  Why,  but  from  the  firm  per- 
suasion, that  as  Christ  was  risen,  they  shoold 
rise  also.  Would  not  their  voluntary  triab 
be  absurd  ?  Would  it  not  be  madness  to 
embrace,  when  it  was  in  Iheir  power  to 
aroid.  all  the  hardships  which  embittered 
life,  all  the  dangers  which  were  likely  to 
shorten  it.  He  and  his  colleagues  were  not 
impassable  substances,  but  feeling  men,  sen- 
sible to  pain,  keenly  alive  to  suffering,  with 
nerves  as  finely  strung,  with  bodies  as  ten- 
derly constitu'cnJ,  with  souls  as  reluctant  to 
misery,  as  others.  Take  away  this  grand 
motive  for  patience,  rob  them  of  this  sus- 
taining confidence,  strip  them  of  this  gtori-' 
ous  prospect,  and  tlieir  zeal  would  loae  its 
character  of  virtue,  their  piety  its  claim  to 
wisdom.  Their  perseverance  would  be  ik- 
tuity.  Mighty  then  must  be  their  motive, 
powerful  indeed  their  assurance,  clear  and 
strong  their  conviction,  that  their  brief  aor^ 
rows  were  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  glories  which  were  insured  to  them  by 
the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

Again,  he  resumes  the  task  of  repelKni^ 
the  more  plausible  objections.  But  it  is  not 
our  business  to  follow  him  through  all^  his 
variety  of  illustration,  all  his  diTersified 
analogy,  all  his  consecutive  reasoning  on  the 
nature  of  the  riisurreclion  of  the  body.  R^ 
semblances  the  most  distant,  substaneet  the 
most  seemingly  dissimilar  in  themselves,  am 
yet  brought  together  by  a  skill  tlie  most  coB^ 
summate,  by  an  aptness  the  most  cooria- 
cing.  All  the  objects  of  our  senses,  wfani^ 
ever  is  familiar  to  the  sight,  or  habiUial  ift 
the  mind,  are  put  in  requisition — all  the  anal- 
ogies of  nature  arc  ransacked— the  vegetp^ 
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ble,  theuumal,  the  terrestrial  and  the  odes-  >  remind  them  to  whom  the  victory  it  owmg, 
lial  world,  are  brought  into  comparison  ; ;  lo  whom  the  thanks  are  due. 
and  the  whole  is  made  to  demooBtrate  ihe  lu  the  solemn  close,  ahghting  ag^n  from 
truth  of  this  awtul  doctrine.  Such  a  cluster  |  the  world  of  light,  and  life,  and  glory,  be  jost 
ofimures,  alt  bearing  upon  one  point,  at;  touches  upon  earth  to  drop  another  brie^ 
once  fill  tlie  mind,  dilate  the  conception, ;  but  most  impressive  lesson— Uiat  though  the 
and  confirm  the  faith.  I  victory  is  nbtained,  though  the  last  conquest 

There  is  singular  wisdom  in  the  selection  |  is  .ichicved,  though  Christ  is  actually  ristin— 
of  these  illustrations,  not  only  as  being  the  I  all  these  ends  accomplished,  are  not  to  dis- 
moet  apposite,  but  the  most  intelligible.— >misb  uo  from  diligence,  but  to  stimulate  us  to 
T^y  are  not  drawn  from  things  abstruse^ it.  They  furnish  only  an  additional  argu- 
or  recondite,  but  from  objects  with  which  all;  inent  for  'abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
clanet  are  equally  acquainted.  An  mci-  Lord  '  It  adds  animation  to  the  motive,  that 
deatai,  but  not  unimportant  proof  of  the .  from  this  full  exfiosition  of  the  doctrine,  they 
univcni]  design  of  Christianity.  The  niost  >  not  only  believe,  but  they  know,  that  their  la- 
ordinary  man  is  as  conversant  with  the '  hour  is  not  in  vain  in  tlie  Lord, 
apringing  up  and  growth  of  corn,  with  the,  With  this  glorious  hope  what  should  ar- 
dutioctioD  between  the  flesh  of  the  different  rest  their  progress  ?  With  such  a  reward  in 
animal  species,  as  the  philosopher.  He  can  |  view^-etcrnal  life,  the  purchase  of  their  ris- 
also  as  clearly  discern  the  exterior  distinc- :  en  Saviour,  he  at  once  provides  them  with 
tioo  between  the  different  luminaries  of  the  most  effectual  spur  to  diligence,  with  the 
bemreo,  as  the  astronomer.  Here  ib  no  de- 1  only  powerful  supjwrt  under  the  sorrows  of 
maud  oif  knowledge,  no  appeal  to  hcieuce — !  life,  with  the  only  mfallible  antidote  against 
Si^t  is  the  witness,  sense  the  arbiter  in  this  |  the  fear  of  death. 

^nestioD.  !     To  conclude,  this  blessed  apostle  nerer 

To  bestow  immortality  on  mortals,  and  to  i  fails,  where  the  subject  is  susceptible,  of  coo* 
TeViTe  the  dead,  had  been  pronounced  by  a  >  solation  as  well  as  of  instruction,  to  deduce 
heatben  author  to  be  bevond  the  reach  of  di-  both  from  the  same  premises.  What  alTec- 
▼ine  power.  To  this  bold  Pyrrhonists  there-  i  tionate  Christian  will  not  here  revert,  with 
fore,  who  might  be  among  the  Corinthians,  grateful  joy,  to  the  same  writer^  cheering 
and  who  sought  to  perplex  the  argiimeni  bv  ,  address  to  the  Saints  of  another  church,  who 
askiiiK— *  how  are  the  dead  raised  up  P— With  >  might  labour  under  the  pressing  affliction  of 
wbat  Dody  do  they  come?'  he  answers  per- :  the  death  of  pious  friends?*  He  there  offers 
emptorily,  by  referrinc:  them  to  the  great  re-  ,  a  new  instance,  not  only  of  his  never-failing 
•olrer  of  difficulties — the  power  of  god,  i  rule  of  applying  the  truths  lie  preaches,  but 
inscribed  in  the  book  of  daily  experience —  |  of  their  immediate  application  to  the  feelings 
Oodgit^h  ii  a  hodu  at  it  htUh  pltdsvd  him,  ■^  of  the  individual.  This  it  is  which  renders 
He  reminds  them,  that  this  divine  {wwer  they  his  writings  so  personally  interesting.  That 
l^erpctuadly  saw  exercised  in  a  wondenul  |  the  mourner  over  the  pious  dead  might  not 
manner  in* tlie  revolution  of  seasons,  in  the  *  sorrow  as  (hose  who  have  no  hope,'  alter  the 
resnacitation  of  plants  apparently  dead  ;  and  '  declaraticm  that  'Jesus  died  and  rose  again.* 
in  the  springing  up  of  corn,  which  dies  first, .  He  builds,  on  this  general  principle,  the  par- 
in  order  that  it  may  live.  To  that  omnipo- ;  ticular  assurance,  *■  Even  them  also  who 
tence  which  could  accomplish  the  one,  could  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him.* 
the  other  be  difficult  P  What  a  balm  to  the  breaking  heart!-* 

Who  can  pursue  without  emotion  his  rapid  i  What!  the  loved  companion  of  our  youth, 
yet  orderly  transition  from  one  portion  of  iiis  ,  the  friend  of  our  age.  the  solace  of  our  life, 
sobiect  to'another  ?  The  interest  still  rising  j  with  wlmin  we  took  sweet  counsel,  with 
tin  It  closes  in  the  triumphant  climax  of  the  i  whom  we  went  to  the  house  of  God  as 
filial  Tictory  over  the  two  last  enemies,  death  |  friends,  will  Christ  bring  with  him  ?  Shall 
-aad  the  grave !  At  length  by  a  road,  in  whicii  \  the  bliss  of  our  suspended  intercourse  be  re- 
deriaticm  does  not  im|)ede  his  progress,  he  stored,  unalloyed  oy  the  mutual  infirmities 
Kicbes  the  grand  consummation.  Behold  1  ■  which  here  rendered  it  imperfect,  undimio- 
show  you  a  mystery — we  shall  not  all  sleep  |  ished  by  the  dread  of  anotlier  separation? 
—but  wc  shall  be  changed— in  a  moment —  !  Well  tlien  might  the  angel  say  to  Mary  at 
iatbe  twinkling  of  an  eve^at  the  last  truin-  the  forsaken  tomb,  *  Woman,  why  weepest 
wt— for  the  trumpet  shall  sonnd— -and  the  '  thou  ?'  Well  micht  Jesus  himself  repeat  the 
md  shall  be  raised  incorruptible— and  we  question,  'Woman,  why  weepest  thour' 
shall  all  be  changed.  It  is  almost  prophane  Tears  are  wiped  from  all  eves.  ♦  Tlie  voice 
to  talk  of  beauties,  where  the  theme  is  so  i  of  jov  and  thanksgiving  is  in  the  tabernacles 
tnnscendant ;  hot  this  is  one  of  the  rare  in- :  of  the  righteous.' '  *  The  right  hand  of  the 
■lances  in  which  amplification  adds  to  spirit, .  i^ord  bringcth  mightv  things  to  pass  *  The 
■ad  velocity  is  not  retarded  by  repetition.  ■  resurrection  of  Chri«tians  is  indissolubly  iu- 
The  rhythm  adds  to  the  effect,  and  sooths  the  |  volved  in  that  of  Christ :  *  because  I  live,  ye 
mind,  while  the  sentiment  elevates  it.  The  ,  ^hall  live  also.' — What  are  the  splendid  tri- 
idea  wasnot  newlv  conceived  in  the  apostle's  i  umphs  of  earthly  heroes,  to  his  triumph  over 
wiadi  be  had  told  the  TheHsalonians  '  the  ihe  grave ?  What  are  the  most  signal  victo- 
Loid  himself  shall  descend  with  a  shout,  with  |  nes  over  a  world  of  enemies,  to  his  vioforv 
the  voice  of  an  Archangel,  and  the  trump  of: 
Ood.'     Hi*  P'ralefnl  sniri*  <\oc^  nii?  !*nrire!  to  *  \  Thr«^:.:ilojr;on«!.  iv.  11. 
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if  wt:  4t*i  00*  ku'jw  luf:  i^i'jirxT}.   v.kl  r.  n    aerer  *l.?ri'.iD/ lie  iocukiq  viuch 

a  d'ifv  •*'.  r.i  v.-irr;*'!*  rtq^jr'-J  t  -«  r/*:  f:a;->i&-     '-it.:'.   C'!,.-  ti  .-liiiLj  "Jie  iKt>il  «'  Kated 

fti:  ifja!  fit  w.io  :i»j  on*^  :'j<-ii:  oj'.   i-ii  !*■--   ::'^r..  rriav.  w*r  t-e^JTie.    b«  CA.ied  '  Co  pnjr 

t.fAttU*Tt,  wii  t{*a'.  ir.fc.'c  Wit  rii  o'vrr  re-    w '.rioii*  ceaMor."     T:je  eK.resiMMi 

(ireiA  for  LTicrri,  would  •.pootkAe^'i'slv  Late  rft-   i;.?  imto  pra«er.     ^i^pii^   tias  «i 

counf!;  ai*  a  deii^rtt,  t/i  Mr.'ia'    be  L%-i  ne^tec'.-    iid  iinz.  and  iLis  ze-A  in  lajin^  hoid 

«:]  M  a  ^y^mmaiid  ;  tfi^t   t*e  Mr:.o  \/^i  ooce  occaMon^. 

t^i-Jed  the  rjo<jfitiei  of  0<>i,  wu-.ii  t£«ink  it  a       Tije  siicr  C'ss  c-t'  pnyer.  tbon^h  prooused  to 

Jiard>kbifi  Dot  t/j  b<i  allowed  to  tiiank  him  fur   ail.  wSo  o^er  :'.  la  u^rtect  sinceritT.  is  not  so 

fKem ;  that  IL«  ioviUtiou  to  pra>  to  hii  Uaae-   fre'^ i.crnti?  pror.Ue*!  to  the  cry  of  otstraM,  to 

tviiftr.   wus  an  a'kli'iouai   proi^f  of  Uiviop   ine  impuf*^  oi't'ear.  or  the  emergencr  ef  the 

l^rjc^neM;  lliiil  to  ^jc  allowetl  to  pnii-ie  Imn   mocDeo:.  ua  to  hijmble  cootmoaiioe  10  derch 

for  ^M  mernic;*!.  i7a<i  ir^lf  a  mercy.  uc/a.     It  is  to  patient  waiiiof.  toassidvms 

I'rifa  apo>ill«  ii  precept.  *  prav  always.' —  soiicita'i'jn.  to  i!uweane«i  i:aportiiiuiT»  that 
l^ray  evermore,  pray  wiiVmt  cr:a-iris^.  men  God  ba?  dirclareJ  t>iat  be  will  tend  Lu  ear, 
ounfbt  -'ilffavi  to  jirA). — will  ijo!  hic  cri-jci«c-d  tiiat  be  will  'nve  the  commanicatioB  of  his 
ai  a  pleonasm,  if  we /:ail  lo  rerncmbrancf;  Spirit,  that  lie  will  errant  the  retiiro  of  ow 
Ihat  there  i^  no  state  of  miD<l.  no  condition  of  rf'pjcsti.  Nothioe  but  thif  holy  peraever- 
life,  in  which  prayer  is  not  a  nece-sicy  a6  auce  can  keep  up  in  our  miiidi  en  humble 
well  a»  ao  ohlia^ation.  In  danger,  fear  im-  &c*nse  of  our  depend  once.  It  ii  not  by  a 
peh  to  it  ;  in  trouble,  we  have  no  oihcr  re-  mere  ca«ual  ;>etiiion.  howerer  passionate, 
source;  in  sickness,  we  have  no  other  re-  but  by  habitualapplicatioo^thatderontaffcc- 
fiill^  :  in  dejection,  DO  other  hope  ;  in  death,  tions'are  excited  and  maintuned;  that  our 
DO  other  comfort.  conver-ie  with  heaven  is  carried  on.     It  is  br 

Haint  Paul  frequently  bbow^  the  i^-ord  no  other  means  that  we  can  be  assured, vritL 
prai/er  to  be  a  term  of  i^reat  latitude,  involv-  Saint  Paul,  that  '  we  are  risen  with  Christ,' 
in((  t^ie  whole  compas«  of  our  intercour-c  but  this  obvious  one,  that  we  tbos  seek  Che 
with  Clrxl.  He  represents  it  to  include  our  thintrs  which  are  abore  ;  that  the  heart  is 
aiioration  of  Iiih  perfciCtionH.  our  acknowl-  renovated  :  that  the  mind  is  lifted  abore  this 
tf!Ml!|;ement  of  the  wivlom  of  his  dispensations,  low  ftcene  of  things ;  that  the  spirit  breaches 
of  our  ohl illation  for  his  benefits,  providen-  in  a  niirer  atmosphere ;  that  the  whole  BMO 
tiul  and  spiritual ;  of  the  avowal  of  our  entire  is  enlii^btened.  and  strensrthened,  and  pari- 
dependence  on  him  of  our  absolute*  sub  jo  fied  ;  and  that  the  more  frequently*  so  Che 
lion  to  him,  tlic  declaration  of  our  fait'i  in  more  ne:irl?,  he  appro  .cbea  to  the  throeeof 
liim,  tlie  exprcssi«>n  of  our  devotefiness  to  Gofl.  He  will  find  also,  that  prayer  not  oely 
him  ;  the  confession  of  our  own  unworthineib.  expresses,  but  elicits  the  DiFioe'g^raoe 
infinnilies,  and  sins  ;  the  petition  for  the  su:>- '  Yet  do  we  not  allow  erery  idle  plea,  every 
pivof  our  wants,  and  for  the  pardon  of  our  frivolous  pretence,  to  divert  us  from  our  bet- 
offences;  forikuccour  in  our  distress;  for  a  tcr  resolves?  Business  brings  in  iUgimTe 
Messiiirc  on  our  undertukin^ ;  forthodirec-  anolo«i^v  ;  pleasure  its  bewitching  e»cmi 
tion  of  our  conduct,  and  the  success  of  our  But  if  we  would  examine  oar  hMtrta  tm^, 
aflairs.  j  and  report  them  faitlifully,  we  should  find  the 

If  anv  sliould  be  disposed  to  think  this  f^en-  j  (act  to  be.  that  disinclination  to  this  emplof- 
cral  view  too  comprehensive,  let  him  point  <  meat,  oftener  than  our  eng^ement  in  tmj 
out  which  of  these  particulars  prayer  does  :  other,  keeps  us  from  this  sacred  interooone 
not  embrace ;  which  of  these  clauses,  a  ra- 1  with  our  Maker, 
tional,  a  sentient,  an  enlightened,  a  depend- 1     Under  circumstances  of  distress,  11 


cnt  being  can  omit  in  his  scheme  of  devo- 1  prayer  is  adopted  with  comparatiTely  Iitd0 

*'on.  reluctance-    the  mind,   which  knows  ntt 
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wlwre  to  fljF,  dies  to  Ckkl*  In  ftgony,  nature 
bno  atheist.  The  soul  is  drawo  to  God  hy 
a  sort  of  natural  impulse  ;  not  always,  per- 


God'i  hand  h  so  essential  to  the  operations 
they  conduct,  that  the  public  prosperity,  no 
less  than  their  oirn  safely,  is  inrolved  in  the 


haw,  by  an  emotion  of  piety  ;  but  from  a  |  practice  of  habitual  prayer.  God  will  be 
fMiiur  conriction,  that  erery  other  refuge  is  j  more  likely  to  bless  the  nand  which  steers, 
*  m-rerage  of  lies.'  Oh  !  thou  afflicted,  toss- 1  and  the  head  which  directs,  when  both  are 
«l  with  tempests,  and  not  comforted,  happy  i  ruled  by  the  heart  which  prays.  Happily  we 
if  thoe  art  cither  drawn  or  driven,  with  holy  j  n^  not  look  out  of  our  own  age  or  nation 
DftTid,  to  say  to  thy  God,  ^  Thou  art  a  place  for  instances  of  public  men,  who,  while  they 
to  hide  me  in.*  goTem  the  coimtry,  are  themselves  ^verned 

Bat  if  it  is  easy  for  the  sorrowing  heart  to  by  a  religious  principle  ;  who  petition  the 


give  up  a  world,  by  whom  itself  seems  to  be 
giwn  ap,  there  are  other  demands  for  prayer, 
e«}iiBlly  imperative.  There  are  circumstan- 
cca  more  dan^^erous,  yet  less  suspected  of 


Almighty  tor  direction,  and  praise  him  for 
success. 

The  duty  which  Paul  enjoins — *  praying 
always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in 


danver,  in  which,  though  the  call  is  louder, .  the  spirit,  and  watching  thereto  with  all  per- 
il ielaH  heard  ;  because  the  voice  of  con- 1  sr>verancc/ — would  be  the  surest  means  to 
■cicBca  is  drowned  by  the  clamours  of  the !  augment  our  love  to  God.  We  gradually 
wvrkL  Prosperous  fortunes,  unbroken  health,  |  cease  to  love  a  benefactor  of  whom  we  ceane 
flattering  friends,  buoyant  spirits,  a  spring-  ;  to  think.  I'he  frequent  recollection  would 
tide  iif  success — these  are  the  occasions  when  j  warm  our  affections,  and  we  should  more 
the  very  abundance  of  God's  mercies  is  apt  |  cordially  devote  our  lives  to  him  to  whom  we 
to  fill  the  heart  till  it  hardens  it.  Ijoaded '  should  more  frequently  consecrate  our 
witb  riches,  crowned  witli  dignities,  success- 1  hearts.      The  apostle  tlierefore    inculcates 


fill  in  enterprise ;  beset  wit!i  snares  in  the 
shape  of  honours,  with  perils  under  the  mask 
of  pleasares  ;  then  it  is,  that  to  the  already 
Htaratod  heart,  *•  to-morrow  shall  be  as  this 
day,  and  more  abundant,^  is  more  in  unison 
tfaui  *  what  shall  1  render  to  the  Lord.^ 


prayer,  not  only  as  an  act,  but  as  a  frame  of 
mind. 

In  all  his  writings  effectual  prayer  uni- 
formly suppanes  accompanying  preparatory 
virtue.  Prayer  draws  all  the  Christian  gra- 
ces into  its  focus.     It  draws  Charity,  follow- 


Men  of  business,  especially  men  iu  power  |  ed  by  her  lovely  train--of  forbearance  with 
and  public  situations,  are  in  no  little  danger  ,  faults  ;  forgiveness  of  injuries,  pity  for  er- 
of  fiersatdiog  themselves,  that  the  affairs  i  ror«,  and  relieving  of  wants.  It  draws  re- 
wbicfa  oocupy  their  time  and  mind,  being,  as  |  pcntance,  with  her  holy  sorrows,  her  pious 
tbey  really  are,  great  and  important  duties, ,  resolutions,  her  self-distrust.  It  attracts 
czooerato  those  who  perform  tliem  from  the  i  F^aith,  with  her  elevated  eye— Hope,  with 
necessity  of  tlie  same  strictness  in  devotion,  \  her  grasped  anchor— Beneficence,  with  her 
which  tbev  allow  to  be  right  for  men  of  lei-  open  hand — Zeal,  looking  far  and  wide  to 
rare  ;  ana  which,  when  they  become  men  of'  serve — Humility  with  introverted  eye,  look- 
birare  themselves,  they  are  resolved  to  |  ing  at  home.  ^Prayer,  by  quickening  these 
adofit;— but  now  is  the  accepted  time,  here  graces  in  the  heart,  warms  them  into  life, 
ii  the  aocepted  place,  however  they  may  be  .fits  them  for  service,  and  dismisses  each  to 
teemted  to  think  that  an  exact  attention  to ;  its  appropriate  practice.  Prayer  is  mental 
pvbiic  dnt5r,  and  an  unimpeachable  rectitude ;  virtue  :  virtue  is  spiritual  'action.  The 
u  diseharg[ing  it,  is  itself  a  substitute  for  the '  mould  into  which  genuine  prayer  casts  the 
ofioes  of  piety.  '  soul,  is  not  effaced  by  the  suspension  of  the 

Bat  these  great  and  honourable  persons !  act,  hut  retains  some  touches  of  the  impres* 
ttnethe  very  men  to  whom  superior  cares,  |  sion  till  the  act  is  repeated. 

~  loftier  duties,  and  higher  responsibilities,  I  Prayer,  divested  of  the  love  of  God,  will 
prayer  even  more  necessary,   were  it  ■  obtain' nothing,  because  it  asks  nothing  cor- 


pOHible,  than  to  others.  Nor  does  this  duty  |  dially.  It  is  only  the  interior  sentiment  that 
tffeaofa  upon  otlier  duties,  for  the  compatibif- ';  gives  life  and  spirU  to  devotion.  To  those 
itiei  of  prayer  are  universaL  It  is  an  eaer- 1  who  possess  this,  prayer  is  not  only  a  8U|)port, 
eira  which  has  the  property  of  incorporating  j  but  a  solace  :  to  those  who  want  it,  it  is  not 
ilaelf  with  every  other ;  not  only  not  impe- 1  only  an  insipid  task,  but  a  religious  penalty. 
4iaf^  but  advancing  it.  If  secular  thoughts,  |  Our  apostle  every  where  shows  that  purity 
«M  TaiD  imaginations,  often  break  in  on  our :  of  heart,  resignation  of  spirit,  peace  and  joy 
devoot  employments,  let  us  allow  religion  to  <  in  believing,  can.  by  no  other  expedient,  be 
▼iadieato  her  rights,  by  uniting  herself  with!  maintained  in  life,  activity,  ana  vigour. — 
ear  worldly  occupations.  There  is  no  crevice  i  Prayer  so  circumstanced  is  the  appointed 
10  snail  at  which  devotion  may  not  slip  in  :  means  for  drawing  down  the  blessing  we  so* 
■o  other  instance  of  so  rich  a  blessing  being !  licit,  and  the  pardon  we  need. 
uaeved  to  so  easy  a  condition ;  no  other  |  Yet  that  the  be^tt  things  are  liable  to  abuse 
eeeein  which  there  is  any  certainty,  that  to  i  is  a  complaint  echoed  by  all  writers  of  ethics, 
■sk  is  to  have.  This  the  suitors  to  the  great  i  (Certain  mystics,  pretending  to  extraordina- 
do  not  always  find  so  easy  from  them,  as  the  >  ry  illumination,  have  converted  this  holy  ex« 
gieet  themselves  find  from  God.  j  ereise  into  a  presumptuous  error.    lotenae 

Not  only  the  elevation  on  which  they  stand  :  meditation  itself  has  been  turned  into  an  ip- 
■ikes  this  fence  necessary  for  their  person- !  strument  of  spiritual  pride,  and  led  the  mts- 
tl  secnritv,  by  enabling  them  to  hear  the  taken  recluse  to    overlook    the   appointed 
'~~~*^itwitnont  giddiness,  but  the  guidance  of 'means  of  iu.'iti'uction  :  to  roiwTt   the  scrip 
Vol,  U  10 
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(urcs,  to  abandoD  Ihe  service  of  the  tanctaa- 
ry,  and  to  expect  to  be  snatched,  like  boly 
Paul,  up  to  the  third  heaven,  deserting  those 
prcscribod  and  legitimate  methods  which 
would  more  surely  have  conducted  him 
thither  The  history  of  the  apostle  himself 
presents  a  striking  lesson  in  this  case.  *  Let 
us  remember,'  bays  one  of  the  fathers,  *■  that 
though  Paul  was  miraculously  converted  by 
an  immediate  vision  from  heaven,  he  was 
nevertheless  scut  for  baptism  and  instruction 
to  a  man.' 

Holy  Paul  calls  upon  us  to  meditate  on  the 
multitude  and  the  mugnitude  of  the  gifts  of 
God.  When  we  consider  how  profusely  he 
bestows,  and  how  little  he  requires;  that 
while  he  confers  like  Deity,  he  oesires  onlj 
such  ()oor  returns  as  can  be  made  by  indi- 
gent, mendicant  mortality  ;  that  he  requires 
no  cii>(lv'  oblation  ;  nothing  that  will  impov- 
erish, but,  on  the  coi.trarv,  will  inconceiva- 
bly enrich  the  giver.  When  we  consider 
this,  we  are  readv  to  wonder  that  he  will  ac- 
<:opt  so  poor  a  thing  as  impotent  gratitude 
for  immeasurable  hoimty.  When  we  re- 
flect, (hat  our  very  desire  to  praise  him  is  his 
;viA — that  his  grace  must  purify  the  oflfering, 
before  he  condescends  to  receive  it,  must 
confer  on  it  that  spirit  which  renders  it  ac- 
ceptable—that lie  only  expects  we  should 
consecrate  to  Him,  what  we  have  received 
from  him,— that  we  should  only  confess,  that 
of  all  we  enjoy,  nothing  is  our  due— we  may 
well  blush  at  our  insensibility. 

We  think,  perhaps,  as  we  have  observed 
in  another  place,  had  he  commanded  us  *  to 
do  some  great  thing,'  to  raise  some  monu- 
ment of  splendor,  some  memorial  of  notorie- 
ty and  ostentation,  something  that  would 
perpetuate  our  own  name  with  his  goodness, 
we  should  gladly  have  done  it.  How  much 
more  when  He  only  requires 

Our  thanks  how  due  ! 

When  he  only  asks  the  homage  of  the  heart, 
the  cvpression  of  our  dependence,  the  re- 
Cf^nition  of  his  right ! 

Concerning  the  duty  of  intercessory  prayer 
for  those  we  love,  the  apostle  has  b^ueatb- 
ed  us  a  high  and  holy  example.    He  has 

given  us  not  only  injunctions,  but  specimens. 
Observe  for  what  it  is  that  *  he  bows  his 
knees  to  God'  in  behalf  of  his  friends.  Is  it 
for  an  increase  of  their  wealth,  their  power, 
their  fame,  or  any  other  external  prosperity  ? 
No :  it  is  that  *  &od  would  grant  them  ac- 
cording to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be 
strengthened  with  might  in  the  inner  man  :' 
—it  is  that  »  Christ  may  dwell  in  their  hearts 
by  faith  ;»— it  is  *  that  they  may  be  rooted 
and  grounded  in  love,'  and  this  to  a  glorious 
end — *  that  they  may  be  able,  with  afi  saints, 
to  comprehend'  the  vast  dimensions  of  the 
love  of  Christ ;— that  *  they  may  be  filled 
with  all  the  fulness  of  God.'  These  are  the 
sort  of  petitions  which  we  need  never  hesi- 
tate to  present.  These  are  requests  which 
we  may  rest  assured  are  always  agreeable  to 
the  divine  will ;  here  we  are  certain  we 
rannot  *  pray  amiss.'  These  are  interces- 
sions of  Trtrich  ♦bo  benefit  may  be  felt,  when 


wealth,  and  fame,  and  power  aliftU  be  forgot- 
ten  things. 

Why  does  Paul  '  pray  day  and  night  tint 
he  might  see  the  face  of  bis  Thetsalonntt 
converts .''  Not  merely  that  be  might  haife 
the  gratification  of  once  more  beholdinf 
those  he  kived— thoogh  that  would  lenaibly 
delight  so  afiectionate  a  heart — bnt  '  that  be 
might  perfect  that  which  was  lacking  in  tbeir 
faith.' 

Here  is  an  instance  of  a  spirit  so  larfe  m 
its  afiections,  so  high  in  their  object ;  of  e 
man  who  had  so  much  of  Heaven  in  bit 
friendships,  so  much  of  sonl  in  his  nttaofa- 
ments,  that  he  thought  time  too  brief,  eertb 
too  scanty,  woridly  blessingt  too  low,  to  OBf 
ter  deeply  into  his  petitions  for  those  to  wbon 
time  and  earth,  the  transitory  bleoings  of 
life,  and  life  itself,  would  so  soon  be  an 
more. 

In  exciting  us  to  perpetual  gmtitadeb 
Saint  Paul  stirs  us  up  to  the  dutv  m  koepief 
before  our  eyes  the  mercies  which  to  pe- 
remptorily demand  it.  These  mercioB  aiie- 
ceed  each  other  so  rapidly,  or  ratber,  nre 
crowded  upon  us  so  siroiiltaneooalj,  tbat  if 
we  do  not  count  them  as  they  are  receiredt 
and  record  them  as  they  are  enjoyed,  tbeir 
very  multitude,  which  ought  to  penetrate  tbe 
heart  more  deeply,  will  cause  them  to  aiip 
out  of  the  roemorv. 

The  apostle  ackoowledra  the  grmtitede 
due  to  God  to  arise  from  his  being  tbe  oni* 
versal  proprietor, — who§e  I  am^  emd  whom  1 
terve  ;  thus  making  tbe  obedience  to  grow 
out  of  the  dej^iendence.  He  serret  bis  Ma- 
ker because  be  is  bis  property.  We  ■bonkl 
reflect  on  the  superiority  of  the  bonntiei  of 
our  heavenly  Father,  over  thoee  of  our 
earthly  friends,  not  only  in  tbeir  number  and 
quality,  but  especially  in  their  unremittinr 
constancy.  Tlie  dearest  friends  only  tbinfc 
of  us  occasionally,  nor  can  we  be  to  unrea- 
sonable as  to  expect  to  be  the  eonstent  ob* 
ject  of  their  attention.  If  they  amist  na  un- 
der the  immediate  pressure  of  diitresa,  tbeir 
cares  are  afterwards  remitted* 

Many,  besides  us,  have  a  claim  upon  tbeir 
kindness,  and  they  could  not  invmriablY  etp 
tend  to  us  without  being  unjust  to  omr^ 
If  a  man  were  to  laj  out  bis  whole  stock  of 
affection  upon  one  individual,  how  manj  de- 
ties  must  he  neglect,  how  many  claims  mwl 
he  slight,  how  much  injustice  must  he  com- 
mit, of  bow  much  ingratitude  would  be  be 
guilty  !  And  as  an  earthly  friend  cannot  di- 
vide his  benefits,  or  even  the  common  nBH 
of  kindness  among  an  indefinite  number^ 
and  as  human  means  have  limits,  so  bii  be* 
nevolence  can  generally  be  little  more  tbaft 
good  will.  But  the  exhaustless  fond  of  inft^ 
nite  love  can  never  be  diminished  ;«-tboa|b  i 
the  distribution  is  universal,  tboogb  tbe  diA  J 
fusion  is  as  wide  as  his  rational  oientkmfc 
though  the  continuance  is  as  durable  ea  hie 
own  eternity,  the  beneficence  of  mlml^lf 
power  needs  not,  like  his  creatures,  delMt 
from  one.  because  it  is  liberal  to  anotber« 

Our  kindest  friend  may  not  alwaya 

our  secret  sorrows,  and  with  tbe    

'goodness  cf  intention  cannot applyt a  btlvaeii 
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ht  doei  not  know  there  U  a  wound  ;  i  The  same  spirit  of  Christian  g^encrosity 
or  it  may  be  a  wound  deeper  than  human  j which  directed  his  petitions,  influenced  alsii 
•kill  can  reach,  or  human  kindness  cure,  ibis  thanksgiving^  for  his  friends.  VVhat  ai*c 
Again,  our  weaknesses  may  often  weary,  j  the  subjects  for  which  he  praises  GcmI  on 
and  sometimes  disgust ;  even  an  attached  |  their  behalf? — not  that  they  are  cnrich(?d  or 
flMod;  butitis  tlie  feeling  of  these  very  I  exalted,  but  Mhat  their  faith  growcth  ex- 
iofinnities  with  which  our  divine  High  Priest !  ceedingly.'  Again  to  the  Philippians, '  liold- 
IB  lo  tenderly  touched.  His  compassion  ari- 1  ing  forUi  the  word  oC  life,  that  1  may  rejoice 
MM  flnom  m  deep  and  intimate  sense  of  sym-  in  the  day  of  Christ  that  1  have  not  run  in 
pmthy— for  he  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain.' 
sswe  are,  }ret  in  no  point  did  he  sin.  But  the  apostle  endeavours  most  especial- 

It  ii  in  this  view  tlmt  we  become  so  person-  ly  to  kindle  our  grateful  joy  for  the  rcdcmp- 
ally  interested  in  the  attributes  of  God  ;   tion  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 

a  blessing  which,  though  thrown  open  to  the 
acceptance  of  all  on  the  olTcred  terms,  is  to 


that  the^  come  in  so  completely  in  aid  of  our 
and  to  the  supply  of  our  com- 


forta.  Ai  his  omniscience  brings  him  ful- i  every  believer  distinctly  personal.  He  en- 
ly  Miiiainted  with  all  our  wants,  and  his  j  deavours  to  excite  our  prai.->es  for  every  in- 
O0Di|Hil8nce  enables  him  to  relieve  them ; ,  stance  of  faith  and  holiness  recorded  in 
■o  bis  immortality  is  pledged  for  our's,  j  Scripture.  He  teaches  us,  that  whatsoever 
and  ensures  to  us  the  perpetuity  of  our  j  was  written  aforetime,  was  written  for  our 
blew  ing  s.  What  a  glorious  idea,  that  the ',  instruction.  The  humble  believer  may 
attributes  of  the  self-dependent  and  everlast- 1  claim  his  share — for  in  this  cane  appropria- 
ia^  God  are  laid  out  in  the  service  of  his  l  tion  is  not  monopoly — of  every  doctrine,  of 
chiklren  !  I  every  precept,  of  every  promise,  of  every 

Bat  the  apostle,  not  contented  with  the ;  example.  The  Christian  may  exultiiigly 
doable  injunctions, — pray  ever  more  ;  tner-.say,  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  written  for 
ery  thit^  give  thankMy — links  to  it  a  most  my  reproof,  for  my  correction,  for  my  in- 
eshilaratiog  duty — rejoice  for  evermore.,  slruction  in  righteousness.  The  Holy  Snir- 
Thia  tingle  exhortation — rejoice  in  the  Lord  \  it,  who  teaches  me  to  apply  it  to  myself,  dic- 
•^-ii  not  sufficient,  it  is  reiterated  without  ,tuted  it  for  me.  Not  a  miracle  upon  record, 
\\m\U  attain  I  eay  rejoice  !  But  what  are  the  <  not  an  instance  of  trust  in  God,  not  a  pal- 
chief  causes  of  l^aul's  joy  ? — '  that  God  huth  '  tern  of  obedience  to  Him,  not  a  gratulatiou 
made  as  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheri-  'of  David,  not  a  prophecy  of  Isai'.di,  not  an 
tanoeof  the  saints  in  light,' — *  that  he  hatli !  office  of  Christ,  not  a  doctrine  of  an  Evan- 
deliFered  ns  from  the  powers  of  darkness,' —  I  gelist,  not  an  exhortation  of  an  apostle,  not 
*  that  he  hath  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  j  a  consolation  of  Saint  Paul,  but  has  its  ini- 
of  bift  dear  Son' — ^that  we  have  redemption  mediate  applicatio:)  to  my  wants  ;  hut  makes 
tbravgii  bis  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  I  a  distinct  call  on  mi^  gratitude  ;  but  furnish- 
■ias.'  What  is  *  his  hofie,  or  joy,  or  crown  I  es  a  personal  demand  upon  my  rospoiisihility. 
of  rqoicing  !' — that  he  should  mc^et  his  con-  {The  whole  record  of  the  sacred  Canon  is 
Tertt  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus !  but  a  record  of  the  special  mercies  of  God 
Chritt  at  bis  coming.  I  to  me,  and  of  his  promises  to  myself,   and  to 

Bat  tliis  blessed    saint  found  sur|)rising  ;  every  individual  Chriatiao  to  tfic  cud  of  the 
sabjectnof  jov,  subjects  with  which  a  strao-  j  world. 

ger  does  not  desire  to  intermeddle.  To  re-  That  Divine  Spirit,  which  dictated  the  iu- 
Joiee  in  Irihttiation  ;  to  take  joi(fuUy  the  I  Hpired  Volume,  has  taken  care  that  we  should 
ipoUinf^  of  his  smooth ;  to  rejoice  in  thenuffer-  '  never  be  at  a  loss  for  materials  for  devotion. 


of  hii friends ;  to  rejoice  that  Ae  unm.  Not  a  prophet  or  apostle  but  has  more  or 
€OiuiUd  worthy  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of'  less  contribnted  to  the  sacreil  fund,  but  huH 
CkruL  This  is,  indeed,  a  species  of  joy !  cast  his  mite  into  the  treasury.  The  wri- 
trhicb  the  world  does  not  desire  to  take  from  |  tings  of  Saint  Paul,  ebpecially,  are  rich  in 
faiflu,  nor  to  share  with  him.  In  tlie  close  of  I  petitions,  abundant  in  thanksgivings,  ovor- 
tbe  doKription  of  his  way  of  life,  of  which  j  flowing  in  praises.  The  Psalms  of  David 
fODptatton,  and  trial,  and  sorrow,  and  suffer- 1  have  enlarged  the  medium  of  intcrcourFe 
iaiga,  are  the  gradations,  the  climax  is  com-  i  between  earth  and  iienvon.  Thoy  have  bup- 
anoly  not  merely  redgnation,  but  triumph  ;  j  plied  to  all  ages  materials  for  Christian  wor- 
t  ■abmission  only,  but  joy.  ;  ship,   under  every  supposable  circumstance 

It  ii  worth  our  observation,  that  by  perse- :  of  human   life.     They  have  facilitated  the 


in  prayer  he  was  enablf*d  to  glory  in  .  means  of  negociation  for  the  penitent,  and  of 
the  infirmity  which  he  had  thrice  besought  >  gratitude  for  the  panloucui.  Tliey  have  pro- 
the  Lofd  might  depart  from  him.  And  it  is !  vided  confession  for  the  contrite,  consolation 
mnoat  impressive  part  of  his  character,  that*  for  the  brok*>u  hearteil,  invitation  to  the  wea- 
he  nerer  gloried  in  *  those  visions  and  reve- 1  ry,  and  rest  for  the  heavy  laden.  They  have 
latioot  of  the  Lord,'  but  in  the  infirmities  J  furnished  pelitious  for  the  needy,  praise  for 
rnroachet,  necessities,  persecutions  for  j  the  grateful,  and  adoration  for  all.  Howov- 
Cbritl'a  sake,  which  were  graciously  sent  to  ■  er  indigent  in  himself,  no  one  can  complain 
eoanCeract  any  elation  of  heart,  which  such  j  of  want,  who  has  access  to  such  a  magazine 
eatraordinary  distinctions  might  have  occa- 1  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  treasure.  These 
aioBed.  Like  his  blessed  Lord,  he  disclosed  variously  gifted  compositions,  nut  only  kin- 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  degradation  to  die  the  devou test  feeling,  but  suggest  the 
tbe  aye  of  the  world,  and  concealed  only  aptest  expressions  :  they  invest  the  sublimest 
tbgie  cf  his  ^lory.  meanings  with  the  noblest  eloquence.  They 
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Iiave  taught  Hie  tongue  of  the  sUmtnerer  to 
speak  plaioJj ;  they  iiave  fumiahed  him  who 
was  ready  to  pcnsh  for  the  lack  of  know- 
ledge, witti  principles  as  well  as  feeling^ ; 
they  hare  provided  the  illiterate  with  the 
form,  and  the  devout  with  ihe  spirit  of 
prayer.  To  him  who  previousU-  felt  not  his 
irants,  thej  have  imparled  fervent  deiires, 
they  have  mspired  the  faiut  vith  energy,  and 
the  naturally  dead,  with  spiritual  life. 

The  writings  and  the  practice  of  Saint 
Paul  do  not  less  abundantly,  than  the  compo- 
sitions of  David,  manifest  the  supreme  pow- 
er of  fervent  devotion.  The  whole  tenor  of 
liis  life  proves  that  his  heart  was  hahitually 
engaged  in  intercourse  with  the  Father  of 
Spirits.  His  conversation,  like  the  face  of 
Moses,  betra3's,   by  its  brightness,  that  he 


be  entirely  and  absolutely  delivered  from  the 
infirmities  of  his  frail  and  fallen  nature.  But 
though  this  g^eral  unilbrmity  of  g^ood  hab- 
its may  occasionally,  through  the  surprise  of 
passion  and  the  assaults  of  temptation,  be  ia 
some  degree  broken,  yet  Uiese  invaden  ara 
not  encouraged,  put  repelled  :  though  mbm 
actions  may  be  more  imperfect,  ami  soma 
wrong  tempers  may  still  unhappily  iatrudio 
themselves,  yet  vigilance  and  prayer  obCaui 
such  a  power  of  resistance,  aa  finally  alnoat 
to  subdue  these  corruptions ;  and  thoaa  tbat 
are  not  altogether  conquered,  but  occasioB* 
ally  break  out,  induce  a  habit  of  watchfalf 
ness  over  the  suspected  places,  and  keep  tha 
heart  humble,  by  a  feeling  of  these  remains 
of  infirmity. 
But  even  here,  such  are  the  stratagena  of 


had  familiar  admiAsion  to  the  presence  of  |  the  human  heart  for  concealing  its  cormp- 
Gf)d.  He  exhibits  tlic  noblebt  instance,  j  tions,  not  only  from  others,  but  from  itaeif^ 
with  which  the  worl.l  has  presented  us,  of  this  i  that  it  is  incumbent  on  every  individual  id  to 


peculiar  effect  of  vital  religion  :  that  suppli- 
cation is  the  dialect  of  the  poor  in  spirit. 


examine,  as  clearly  to  discover,  his  own  real 
character ;  to  inquire,  whether  be  is  at  tba 


thanksgiving  the  idiom  of  the  genuine  Chris-   same   time  sincerely  mourning  over  his 
tian,  praise  iiis  vernacular  tongue. 


CHAP.  XX. 
Sainl  Paul  an  Example  lo  Familiar  Life, 


maining  disorders,  and  earnestly  desirinfruid 
dihgenUy  cultivating  a  new  vital  principle  of 
faith  and  holiness ;  or  whether  oe  has  only 
been  making  a  certain  degi-ee  ctf  improve- 
ment in  this  or  that  particular  quality,  while 
he  continues  both  destitute  and  undesiront  of 
this  vital  principle,  which  is  the  first  aeedof 
the  Divine  Life. 

It  should  seem,  that  tlie  term  *  perfect,*  ns 
well  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  as  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  not  only  has  not  alwaya 
tlie  exact  meaning  which  we  assign  to  it/ 
but  has  different  meanings,  accordmg  to  the 


Thr  highest  state  of  moral  goodness  is 
compounded  of  tiie  avowed  properties  of  ri- 
pened habits,  growing  out  of  genuine  Chris- 
tian principles,  invigorated  and  confirmed 
by  the  energy  of  tho  IToly  Spirit  :-^this  is  ^ 
evangelical  virtue.  | 

Saint  Paul  rontraMs  the  power  of  opposite 'occasion  on  which  it  is  employed.  Some- 
habits  with  wonderful  force  in  hi«  two  pic-  !  times  this  term  expresses  the  aim  rather  tlian 
tures,  one  of  tho  debabing  slavery  of  a  vicious  |  the  acquisition,  as  in  that  i^junctioD  of  our 
mind,  and  the  other  of  the  almost  mechanic-  ;  Saviour — '  Be  ye  perfect,  as  year  Father 
al  power  of  superinduced  good  habits  in  a  !  who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.*  Sometimes  it 
virtuous  one : — '■  Know  ye  ntU  that  to  wham  I  appears  to  imply,  being  fumisbed  with  omad" 
ye  yield  yourxelven  servants  to  obey^  his  set-  \  ful  instruction  in  all  points,  as  in  PanVa  di- 
vantt  ye  are  to  tchom  ye  obey,  whether  of  tin  !  rection  to  Timothy,-*'  that  the  man  of  God 
unto  deaths  or  of  obedience  unto  righteous-  \  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unte  all 
nest?'*  What  a  dominion  mu8t  hoi vprinci-  good  works.'  Otten  it  means  neariy  the 
pies  and  holy  habits  have  obtained  in  tbat  same  with  religious  sincerity,  as  in  Proverbs, 
mind,  when  ho  could  say,  *  The  life  that  I  — 'for  the  upright  shall  dwell  in  the  laad, 
noto  /iV,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of,^nd  the  perfect  shall  remain  in  it.' 
Ood,  wfw  Iftvedm^^  and  gave  himself  for  me,'  ♦i'«—  **  «  "---^  •«:♦^»  •  -.,-i^ui  «•£<>. 
— *  /  am  crucified  to  the  worlds  and  ths  world 
is  crucified  to  me  /'  Mere  morality  never 
rose  to  this  super-human  triumph,  never  ex- 


times  it  is  used  with  a  special  reference  In 
abhorrence  of  idolatry,  as  when  the  expiw- 
sion  *  perfect  heart'  is  applied  to  Tariooa 
kings  of  Judah.     The  meaning  in  PhilippH 


hibiteii  such  a  proof  of  its  own  power  to  es  ans,  ^  Let  us  therefore,  as  many  as  be  per* 
tablish  Christian  practice.  To  these  rooted  |  feet,  be  thus  minded,' seems  to  import  oely 
habits  the  sacred  writers  sometimes  apply  the  !  real  earuestness.    Perfection,  in  tlie  prociie 


term  perfection. 

Saint  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  perfection, 
could  only  mean  that  fixedness  of  principle, 
and  Christian  elevation  of  character,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  Divine  grace,  is  actu- 


notion  of  it,  admits  not  of  gradation,  nor  of 
advancement  in  the  same  quality. 

The  highest  kind  of  perfection  of  which 
man  is  capable,  is  to  *•  love  Crod  and  J^tm 
Christ  whom  he  has  sent,  witli  all  his  hewti' 


ally  attainable  ;  he  could  not  mean  to  inti-  i  that  is,  so  to  love  as  to  obey  the  laws  of  the 
mate  that  he  expected  man  io  be  freed  from  one,  while  he  rests  on  the  merits  of  tbeotbil^ 
liability  to  error,  to  be  completely  exempted  [  Paul  intimates  that  our  happiness  consitte  Jl^ 
from  tlie  inroads  of  passion,  to  be  no  longer  i  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  our  bolinem  • 
obnoxious  to  deviations  and  deflections  from  j  our  conquest  over  them  ;  and  perhapa  tkil9 
the  law,  by  which  he  is  yet  mainly  guided  :  is  not  a  more  dangerous  delusion,  theo  li 
and  governed.    He  could  not  expect  him  to  j  separate  the  forgiveness  from  the  aubjen^ 

tion :  the  pardon,  indeed,  is  absolnte,  ttt 


•  Romans,  ch.  ri. 


conquest  fumiparative.    He  places  attaint^ 
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Ut  oerfection  in  the  obedience  of  fkith,  in 
tin  uboure  of  charity,  in  the  purity  of  ho~ 
MiMBS  ;  proviag  that  to  aspire  after  this  per- 
ftction,  all  men,  according  to  tlieir  respect- 
ire  adrantag^,  are  under  equal  ohligntion  ; 
and  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  no  one 
Nw  up  to  the  dimity  of  man,  who  does  not 
liabttaally  aspire  to  the  perfection  of  a  Chris- 
tiiB.  For  to  come  as  near  to  God,  tliat  is, 
M  near  to  perfection  as  our  nature  was  in- 
tBDdad  to  approach,  is  but  to  answer  tlie  end 
fitr  which  we  were  sent  into  the  world.  - 
And  do  we  not  defeat  that  end,  while  we 
are  not  only  contented  to  live  so  much  be- 
low our  acknowletigfed  standard,  but  while 
we  rest  eatisfied,  without  even  aspiring  to- 
wards it  ? 

While  Paul  stremionsly  endeavours  to 
abate  oonfidence,  and  bfiat  down  presump- 
tion, he  is  equally  careful,  not  by  lowering 
the  tone  of  perfection,  to  foster  negligence, 
or  to  eherish  indolence.  He  speaks  as  one 
who  knew  that  sloth  is  an  enemy,  the  more 
daagarous  for  being  insidiously  qtiict.  It 
laps  the  principle  as  etfectually,  if  not  as 
expeditiously,  as  other  vicas  stonn  it.  ft  in, 
indeed,  in  the  power  of  this  one  inert  sin,  to 
perferm  the  worst  work  of  all  the  active 
ones — to  destroy  the  soul.  He  admoniHiies 
m  eqnally,  by  his  writings  and  by  hiK  exam- 
ple, to  carry  all  tlie  liveliness  of  our  feelings, 
an<lttieTigonr  of  our  faculties,  into  our  re- 
ligion. Tie  knew  that  a  cold  indifference, 
that  a  lifeless  profession,  would  ill  pn^pare  ns 
for  that  vital  world,  that  real  land  of  the 
Nving,  that  immortality  which  is  all  life,  and 
•oaf,  and  spirit.  He  therefore  prescribes 
for  at  patients  who  need  to  be  stimulated, 
fall  as  often  as  to  be  lowered,  in  our  mnral 
temperature ;  nay,  whose  general  constiiu- 
tioa  of  mind  presents  a  larg^  portion  of  lan- 
gaor  to  be  invigorated,  and  of  lethargy  to  be 
animated.  *  A  physician,'  says  bishop  Jere- 
my Taylor,  ^  would  have  small  employment 
OB  the  RiphsRan  mountains,  if  he  conid  euro 
nothing  bnt  calentures;  dead  palsies  and 
eonsamptions  are  their  diseases.* 

The  apostle,  however,  intimates  frequently 
that  perfection  does  not  con$i<it  in  a  higher 
harmo  elevation  in  some  particular  point, 
which,  as  few  could  reach,  so  fewer  would 
aim  at  it ;  bnt  in  a  steady  principle,  an  equa- 
ble piety,  a  consistent  practice,  an  unremit- 
Hof  progress.  If  the  standard  held  up  were 
■ininilar,  it  would  be  unprofitable.  An  ex- 
UWtioD  of  character  rather  to  be  wondered 
Bl,  than  imitated,  would  be  a  useless  perfcc- 
tian.  A  prodigy  is  not  a  model.  It  would 
ha  BO  doty  to  copy  a  miracle,  bnt  prcsnmp- 
tnont  to  expect  that  a  miracle  would  bo 
wrought  for  us.  To  call  on  all  to  '  perfect 
holinen  in  the  fear  of  Go^i' — to  exhort  men 
to*  go nnto  perfection,'  would  he  mocking 
hanan  infirmity,  if  the  apostle  meant  some- 
flring  which  only  a  very  few  conid  attain.— 
*  Preasing  on  nnto  perfection,'  can  mean  lit 
de  more  than  a  perpetual  improvement  in 
piotj  and  virtue. 

li/i  08  then  be  animated  and  encouraged 
hy  Seriptnre  instances  of  excellence,  and 
not  deterred  by  them,  as  if  they  were  too 


sublime  for  our  imitation,  as  if  exalted  {nety 
were  to  be  limited  to  a  lew  peculiar  favour- 
ites of  Heaven,  were  the  exclusive  preroga- 
tive of  some  distinguished  servants  of  God, 
the  rare  effect  of  some  miraculous  gift-     All 
grace  is  indeed  a  miracle,  but  it  is  not  a  sin- 
gular, it  is  not  an  exclusive  miracle.  Whole 
churches,  witlt  exceptkms  no  doubt,  have 
been  lavourod  with  it     Saint  Paul  speaks  of 
I  large  communities,  not  universally,  we  pre* 
isume,   but    generally,  touched    by    divine 
I  grace,  so  as  collectively  to  become  ^  the  joy 
and  crown  of  his  rejoicing.'     Hear  him  de- 
clare of  his  Roman  converts,  that  they '  were 
full  of  allgoodneK,  filled  with  all  knowled^;' 
of  the  Corinthian« — that  they  *  were  enncb* 
ed  in  every  thing — that  they  abounded  in  all 
'/nith,  and  dilii^efire  .-*  mark  the  connexion  oi 
■  those  two  attributes,  *  faith'  in  one,  nor  in 
;  anotlier,  is  not  the  slackencr  of  duty,  but  in 
'  -iil  the  principle  and  spring  of  the  same  *•  dil- 
I  igence.'      These   high   commendations  are 
!  not  limited  to  A  polios,  his  associate  in  the 
<  ministry,  nor  to  *  Timothy,  his  dearly  belov<- 
-  ed  «on  ;'  nor  to  Titus,  his  '  own  son  after 
the  common  faith,*  nor  to  any  other  of  tliose 
distinguishes!  saints  *•  who  laooured  with  him 
in  the  Gospel.' 

We  may  therefore  fairly  consider  Saint 
Paul,  not  as  an  instructor  nor  as  a  model, 
exclusively  for  martyrs,  and  n.<>isters,  and 
missionaries.  As  the  instruction  of  Christ*! 
I  sermon  on  the  mount,  though  primarily  ad- 
'  dressed  to  his  di&ciples,  was  by  no  means  re- 
I  Ktricted  to  them ;  so  the  exhortations  of  Paul 
,  are  not  confined  to  ecclesiastical  teachers, 
I  Ihiiugli  he  had  them  much  in  view.  The  in- 
:  closure  lies  open  to  all ;  the  entrance  is  left 
'  free  ;  the  possibility  of  salvation  is  universal, 
'.  the  invitation  is  as  large  as  the  benevolence 
i  of  Gr»d,  the  persons  invited  as  numerous  as 
'  his  whole  rational  creation. 
I  It  is  a  beautiful  part  of  his  character,  and 
;  it  is  what  contributes  to  make  him  so  uni« 
I  formly  a  pattern,  that  all  his  strength  is  not 
I  reserved  for,  nor  expended  entirely  on,  those 
i  great  demands  which  so  frequently  occurred, 
'  to  answer  which  he  was  always  so  fully  pre- 
\  pared,  and  which  he  encountered  with  such 
i  unshaken  fortitude. 

I     His  intervals  were  filled  up  with  shades  idf 
I  the  same  colour :  tlie  same  principle  was  set 
I  at  work  in  all  the  common  events  of  his  dai- 
ly life  :    the  same  dispositions  which  were 
ripening  him  for  his  final  suffering,  operated 
I  in  the  humble,  tender,  forbearing  haoits,  in 
I  which  he  was  perpetually   exercised.     The 
'  Divine  principle  had   resolved  itself  into  a 
settled  frame  of  mind.     And  it  was  in  the 
hourly    cultivation    of  that   most    amiable 
branch  of  it.  Christian  charity,  that  he  ac- 
quired such  maturity  in  the  heroic  virtue  of 
enduring  patience.     To  deny  his  own  in- 
clinations, to  sustain  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak,  to  bear  the  burden  of  others,  he  con- 
sidered as  indispensable  in  the  followers  of 
Him.  whose  lovely  characteristic  it  was,  that 
HE  PLEASED  NOT  iiiMSELr.    In  enjoinioK 
this  temper  on  his  Roman  converts,  he  wina 
up  his  injunction,  with  ascribing  to  the  Al- 
mighty the  two  attributes  which  render  Him 
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the  fonntain  of  gnce^  for  the  nrodnctioD  of  |  the  necessity  of  speaking  out:  be  knew,  Ohi^ 
this  werj  temper  io  all  alike  wtio  call  upon   if  any  openin|^  was  left,  they  would  interpret 


Htm  for  it.    He  denominates  Him  the  Ood 
i^paiience  and  connolatum. 

We  must  not  therefore  fancy  that  this  em- 
inent Saint  was  not  an  example  to  private 
life,  because  his  destination  was  hig^her,  and 
his  trials  (p'eater  than  ours.  This  superiority 
cannot  disqualify  him  for  a  copy.  We  must 
aim  at  the  hi^iest  point.     It  is  easier  to  re- 


it  in  their  own  favour ;  that  they  would  slip 
out  of  every  ihmg  which  was  not  precisely 
explained,  and  definitely  enjoined.  He  was 
'  aware  tliat  the  reason  why  men  profit  so  ht^ 
tie  by  scripture  instruction  is,  DecAUse,  in 
applying^  it,  they  are  disposed  to  think  oolj. 
of  other  people,  and  are  apt  to  forg^ct  them- 
selves     He  knew  it  was  not  easy  to  lower 


duce  a  portrait  than  enlarge  it.  All  may  \  the  world's  g^ood  opinion  of  itself.  That  the 
have  the  same  g^race ;  and  some  actually  j  quicksig^htedness  of  certain  persons,  em«- 
have  g^at,  if  not  equal  trials  If  Christians  ;  not  in  misunderstanding  the  justness  of  a  re- 
are  not  now  called,  like  him,  to  martyrdom,  proof,  but  onl^r  in  mistaking'  its  object;  and 
they  are  frequently  called  to  bear  the  hmg-  (hat,  by  directing  the  censure  to  otben,  they 
protracted  sufferings  of  sickness  without  i  turn  away  the  point  of  the  weapon  from  their 
mitigation,  of  penury  without  relief,  of  sor- 1  own  bosoms.  Yet  he  makes  charitable  el- 
rows  without  redress.  Some  arc  called  to  ■  lowance  for  the  capacities,  the  exi^^vnoiet, 
bear  them  all,  without  even  the  comfort  of  j  and  the  temptations  of  a  world  sodiveneljr 
witnesses,  without  the  soothing^  of  pity.  |  circumstanced.  Like  his  blessed  Master, 
if  the  elevation  of  his  conduct  docs  not  •  he  would  have  all  men  every  where  to  bn 
place  this  great  apostle  above  our  imitation,  |  saved ;  and,  like  him,  left  no  means  unemy- 
no  more  does  the  sublimity  of  his  principles,  \  ed,  which  might  promote  this  great  end. 
as  we  find  them  exhibited  in  his  writings.  *  We  must  not  imagine  that  Christienity  is 
His  pietv  in  both  is  equally  of  a  practical  na- !  not  precisely  the  same  thing  now,  at  it  wea 
tare.     We  rise  from  perusing  many  a  trea- '  when  our  apostle   publishcMd  it,  becanae  ite 


tise  of  metaphysical  morality,  without  clear- 
ly ascertainmg  its  precise  object ;  at  least. 


external  marks  arc  not  so  completely  iden- 
tified.    A  more  animated  zeal  in  religion 


without  carrying  away  any  one  specific  might  have  been  visible  and  legitimate  in  the 
principle  for  tne  regulation  of  our  own  heart  |  first  ages  of  the  Church,  than  commonlv  in 
and  life.  We  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  |  the  present.  The  astonishing  change  then 
work,  as  we  admire  the  contrivance  of  a  :  effected  in  the  minds  of  men,  was  rapid,  end 
labyrinth;  it  is  curiously  devised;  but  its  |  often  instantaneous.  Incur  day,  it  is  usual- 
intricacy,  while  it  has  amused,  has  ernbar-  j  ly  gradual.  It  is  no  wonder  tliat  persona 
rassed  us.  We  feel  that  we  might  liave  made  .  should  have  boon  overwhelmed  with  joy  and 
our  way,  and  attained  our  end,  more  easily  !  gratitude,  at  being  suddenly  reacued  from 
and  more  speedily,  in  a  plain  path,  where  j  the  darkness  of  Pagan  idolatry,  at  beinrde- 
less  perplexity  required  no  artificial  clue,  livered  from  the  bondage  of  the  Jewish  ntnal. 
The  direct  moralit}  of  our  apostle  has  none  -  and  translated  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
olx^ii  Dcedalian  enginery.  j  children  of  God.     This  total  rerolutioo  in 

Saint  Paul,  in  one  sense,  always  writes  the  mind,  and  in  the  principles,  woold  <;er- 
like  a  man  of  the  actual  world  His  is  not  a  .  tainly  produce  a  sensible  alteration  in  the 
religion  of  theory,  but  of  facts,  of  feelings,  of  external  habits  and  visible  practice  of  the 
principles ;  a  religion  exactly  accommoda-   Gentile  convert ;  whose  morals,  if  be  wet^ 

indeed  a  convert,  wouM  be  as  different  from 
what  they  had  previously  been,  as  hia  ftdth  { 


ted  to  the  being  for  whom  he  prescribes. 
Onr  passions  and  our  reason,  our  hopes  and 
our  fears,  our  infirmities  and  our  supports, 
onr  lapse  and  our  restoration,  all  find  their 
place  in  his  discussions.     He  consults  every 


and  he  as  different  from  his  former  idC,  at. 
any  two  men  from  each  other.  This,  oonae- 
qucntly,  would  make  the  change  moreobri-' 


part  of  our  nature;  he  writes  for  material  lous  tlian  in  the  renovated  character  of  e  no- 
— J  i J— :^i  r_-. ._!  — J  • *_i  rninal  Christian,  now  brought  to  embrace  vi- 
tal Christianity  ;  in  whose  outward  obaerr- 
ances«  antecedent  and  subsequent  to  hii 
change,  there  might  possibly  be  no  eery  ep* 
parent  alteration. 

Ill  the  days  of  the  apostle,  the  holy  sieni- 
mcnt  of  baptism  was  likely  to  be,  in  the  rerr 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  regeneration.  It 
was  not  only  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
an  inwanl  and  spiritual  grace ;  but  it  waa 
also,  for  the  most  part,  an  actual  evidenoe 
that  such  grace  had  been  effectually  reeeifed 
unto  eternal  salvation.  The  convert  then 
was  an  adult,  and  received  baptism  as  hn  es- 
pHcit  confession,  and  open  adoption  of  thn 
new  faith.  To  bring  men  ^  to  believe  with 
the  heart,  and  to  confess  with  the  toogne,' 
the  Divinity  of  the  Redeemer,  was  to  brinr 
them  to  be  truly  converted  « No  man  covin 
say  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost'    As  the  apostles  had  neither  repot*' 


and  immaterial,  for  mortal  and  immortal 
man. 

He  does  not  abound  in  those  desultory  and 
random  discussions,  which  distract  the  mind, 
and  leave  the  reader  at  a  loss  what  he  is  to 
think  and  what  he  is  to  do  Fie  does  not 
philosophize  upon  abstract  truths,  nor  rea- 
son upon  conjectural  notions  ;  but  bears  wit- 
ness to  what  he  has  seen  and  known,  and  de- 
duces practical  instruction  from  actual 
events.  He  is  therefore  distinct  in  bis  ex- 
position of  doctrines  and  duties;  explicit  in 
Lis  injunctions  and  reproofs;  and  this  bc- 
canse  truth  is  absolute.  We  can  scarcely 
peruse  a  sentence  in  his  writings,  without 
finding  something  to  bring  away  from  them 
ibr  our  own  use,  something  which  belongs  to 
ourselves,  something  which  would  have  been 
seasonably  addressed  to  us,  had  he  been  our 
personal  correspondent 

He  knew  mankind  too  well,  not  to  know  j 
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fin  to  ioflaence,  nor  authority  to  compel, 
BUT  ricbes  to  bribe,  so  it  is  obvious  that  there 
waa  DothiD^  to  attract  meo  to  Christianity-, 
ncept  tboir  full  ooovictioD  of  its  divine 
troth.  It  was  hostile  to  their  secular  ad- 
Taac»ineiit,  to  their  interests,  their  reputa- 
tioD,  their  safety.  Hypocrisy  vras  conse- 
qiuently  m  rare,  when  it  was  a  losing^  sin.  A 
hypocrite  was  not  likely  to  embrace  a  faith 
fay  which  he  was  sure  to  g^«un  nothing'  in  this 
world,  if  it  were  false ;  and  nothinjr  till  after 
hit  death,  if  it  were  true.  Christians  were 
•oeh  optioiiallv,  or  not  at  all. 

It  waa  not  then  probable,  that  he  who  was 
ba|itiaed  under  such  circumstances,  would 
be  merely  an  external  convert.  Accordinf*^ 
to  all  baman  means  of  judging,  that  '•  faith^ 
ezNted,  which  is  said  by  an  article  to  be 
*  Gonfirnied*  in  baptism ;  and  this  holy  Sacra- 
ment became  not  only  an  initiatory,  but  a 
confirmatory  rite. 

There  were  at  tliat  time  no  hereditary 
BTofeuon ;  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
Christianity  by  transmission.  There  was 
thenefore  a  broad  line  to  step  over,  whenever 
the  new  faith  was  adopted.  There  was  no 
gradual  introduction  intuit  by  education,  no 
siipmni^  into  it  by  habit,  no  wearing  its  badge 
hf  taamon. 

Bat  if  the  noveltv  attending  the  early  in- 
tiodnction  to  Chrfstianity  bus  ceased ;  if 
KTinrma  land  where  it  is  universally  pro 
fencn,  beings  educated  in  some  acquaintance 
with  the  Christian  faith,  findmg  easy  access 
into  the  Temples  in  which  it  is  preached, 
habitnally  attending  on  its  services,  livings 
nnder  laws  which  are  imbued  with  its  spirit ; 
if  all  this  takes  off  the  apparant  effect,  if  it 
leHens  the  surprise,  if  it  moderates  the  joy 
and  wooder,  which  a  total  change  in  exter- 
nal circnmstaoces  was  calculated  to  excite ; 
if  it  eren  lessens  in  a  degree  the  viaifUe  al- 
tnraticm  produced  in  hearts  awakened  by  it ; 
tfthia  change  was  more  obvious  in  the  con- 
TOfakm  of  those  who  were  before  wallowing 
in  the  i^rossest  abominations,  or  sunk  in  the 
most  degrading  su|>erstitions,  than  in  those 
who  ere  conversant  with  the  decencies  of 
Ufiit  who  had  previously  observed  the  forms 
of  religion,  and  practised  many  of  the  social 
▼irCnes ;  yet,  in  tho  views  and  in  the  feel- 
ioffSy  in  the  heart  and  in  the  spirit,  in  the 
principle  of  the  mind,  and  in  the  motive  of 
the  conduct,  the  chan^  in  the  one  case  has 
m  very  near  affinity  to  the  change  in  the 
Tlie  difference  of  circumstances  di- 
nothing  of  the  real  power  of  Divine 
;  it  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
inwardly  effected ;  it  does  not  mani- 
tmt  now,  less  than  it  did  then,  the  pitifulness 
of  God*^  great  mercy  in  delivering,  those 
who  are  tied  and  bound  with  the  chain  of 
their  sins. 

Had  Saint  Paul  been  a  profligate  or  im- 
onral  man,  we  apprehend  that  his  conver- 
sfoo  would,  as  an  example,  have  lost  much 
of  its  power.  The  two  extremes  of  charac  ■ 
tar  might  in  that  case,  indeed,  more  forcibly 
strike  the  superficial  inquirer.  But  to  show 
(be  turpitude  of  gross  vice,  a  miracle  is  not 
necMsarv:    Chrisfianitv  jv.  not    noressarv. 


I  The  thing  was  self-evident ;  Antoninus  and 

I  Epictctus  could  have  shown  it.  But  for  a 
'  man  who  had  previously  such  strong  claims 
to  respect  from  others,  such  pretensions  oa 
which  to  value  himself, — his  Hebrew  de- 
scent; his  early  initiation  into  the  distin- 
guishing Jewish  rite;  his  Pharisaic  exact- 
ness, an  exactness  not  hypocritical,  but  con- 
scientious ;  bis  unquestionable  moraU,  his 
blameless  righteousness  in  all  that  pertained 
to  the  law,  his  correctness  of  demeanor,  hia 
strict  observance  of  religious  forms ;  that 
such  a  man  should  need  the  further  subjuga- 
tion of  his  passions,  his  pride,  his  bigotry, 
and  unchantablencss ;  that,  in  short,  Ae 
should  require  a  total  and  radical  renovation 
of  the  character  and  the  soul, — this  was  in- 
deed a  wonder  worthy  of  Divine  inspiration 
to  declare,  as  well  as  of  Divine  grace  to  ac- 
complish ;  and  this  change,  when  really  ef- 
fected, afforded  an  appeal  for  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine,  both  to  tne  heart  and  to  the  un- 
derstanding, more  powerful  than  volumes  of 
arguments. 

Saint  Paul  was  aware,  that  there  is  fre- 
quently more  danger  where  there  is  less 
scandal ;  that  some  fancy  they  are  reformed, 
because  thcv  have  exchanged  the  sensual  for 
the  spirituaf  vices ;  that  in  truth,  men  often* 
er  change  their  sins  than  their  nature,  put 
pride  into  their  correctness,  and  violence 
into  their  zeal,  and  uncharitableness  into 
their  sobriety,  and  covetousness  into  th^ 
prudence,  apd  censoriousness  into  their  ab- 
stinence. Among  the  better  disposed,  he 
knew  there  were  many  who,  after  they  are 
brought  to  embrace  religion,  think  they  have 
nothing  more  to  do.  They  were,  perhapsy 
sincere  in  their  inquiries,  and  their  convic- 
tions were  strong.  But  having  once  obtain- 
tained  a  confidence  in  tlieir  acceptance,  tbey 
conclude  that  all  is  well.  They  live  upon 
their  capital,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression ;  and  so  depend  upon  their  as- 
surance, as  if  their  personal  work  was  done. 
To  both  of  these  classes  he  directs  the  warn- 
ing voice.  Go  on  wUo  perfection.  To  both 
he  virtually  represents,  that  if  the  trans- 
formation were  real,  it  would  animate  them 
to  increased  earnestness ;  while  their  desires 
would  be  more  fervent,  their  piety  would  not 
evaporate  in  desires,  their  constant  fear  of 
relaxing  would  quicken  their  progress. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  throughout  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  especially  throughout 
the  writings  of  the  Apostle— «£rtvtiy  ynih 
principalities  andpowen^  putting  on  f&e 
whole  armour  of  Ood^  contintdng  instant  in 
prayer  J  seeking  those  things  which  areabove^ 
mortifying  your  members^  avoiding  inordi* 
note  affections  and  covetousness^  which  is  idol" 
atry^  are  not  applied  to  the  profane,  or  even 
to  the  careless,  but  to  those  who  haid  made  % 
great  proficiency  in  religion ;  not  to  noviceSy 
but  to  saints.  These  ara  continually  cau- 
tioned against  sitting  down  at  ease  in  their 
religious  possessions  ;  they  aro  exhorted,  on 
the  contrary,  to  augment  them.  It  is  not, 
as  an  able  writer  says, '  longing  after  great 
.discov(>ries,  nor  after  gproat  tastes  of  the  lore 
'of  God,  nor  longing  to  be  in  Heaven,  itty 
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loo^ng^  to  die«  lliat  :ire  such  Histingiiishinnp 
marka  of  a  perfect  Cliristian«  as  luii^in{r  af- 
ter a  more  huly  heart,  and  living^  a  more 
holy  life.  ■» 

The  apostle  shows,  that  wo  must  not  sit 
down  satisfied  even  in  the  habitual  denre^ 
even  in  the  {["eneral  tendency  to  what  in  right. 
He  frequently  stirs  up  the  reader  to  actual 
exercise,  to  quickcninf^  exertions  :  without 
such  moTements,  he  knew  that  desire  mig'ht 
sink  into  unproihictive  wishes ;  that  good 
tendencies  might  come  short  of  their  aim 
This  brief,  but  comprehensive  hint — not  as 
thourh  I  had  already  atl.ained — frequently 
recollected  and  acted  upon,  will  senre  to 
keep  up  in  the  mifid,  that  we  arc  capable  of 
much  higher  tilings  than  we  hare  yet 
achieved — and  that,  while  we  are  diligently 
ascending  by  each  pnigressive  step,  we 
mu<tt  still  stretch  forward  our  view  to  the 
culminating  point. 

If,  then,  even  the  most  conspicuous  con- 
verts of  Saint  Paul  required  to  be  confirmed 
by  incessant  admonition  ;  if  lie  did  not  tliink 
the  most  heroic  ChriKtians  so  csiahhshcil  as 
to  be  arrived  at  their  ultimate  state  ;  if  he 
flid  not  think  the  most  advanced  so  secure  as 
to  be  tmsted  to  go  ahme,  so  complete  in 
themselves  as  to  hwe  siglit  of  their  uepend- 
ence  ;  if  Ihey  required  to  be  exhorted  to  go 
fin  unio  perfer.lhm  ;  to  he  renrwed  from  day 
to  day  ;  tottandfast :  to  quit  themtelves  like 
men  ;  to  he  strong  in  tfu  Ijord^  and  in  the 
power  of  his  might  t*i  ntawl  against  the  wiles 
of  the  Devil ;  and  hnrim^  dune  all,  to  stand — 
^  Liet  us  not  be  high  minded,  but  fear.'  If 
we  believe  that  the  spirit  was  poured  out  in 
more  abundant  measures  in  the  incipient 
state,  than  on  us  in  the  more  established  posi- 
tion of  the  Church  ;  yet  we  see  their  superi- 
ority, in  this  respect,  neither  lessened  the 
necessity  of  caution  in  the  instructor,  nor  of 
diligence  in  the  hearer. 


I « 


CHAP.  XXI. 

On  tlie  superior  advantages  of  the  present ; 
period^  for  the  attainment  ojf  Knowledge^  • 
Religion,  and  Happiness. 

We  have  heard  of  a  Royal  infidel,  who 
was  impious  enough  to  declare,  that  had  the  j 
Maker  of  the  universe  consulted  him  at  the  j 
Creation,  he  could  have  given  him  hints  for  ' 
the  improvement  of  his  plan.     Many,  who 
do  not  go  so  fkr  as  to  regret  that  their  advice 
was  not  asked  when  the  world  was  made, 
practically  intimate  that  they  could  improve 
tfpon  the  scheme  of  Providence  in  carrying 
it  on.    We  have  met  with  persons,  who,  not 
folly  satisfied  with  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tiaiiitv,  at  least  not  quite  firm  in  the  practi- 
cal adoption  of  its  truths,  have  expressed  a 
wish,  that  for  the  more  complete  confirma- 
tion of  their  faith,  their  lot  had  been  cast  in 
this,  or  in  that  particular  age,  in  which  they  j 
might  have  cleared  up  their  doubts,  and  re- 1 
moved  their  difiicalties.  « 

• 

*  Dr.  Owvn  on  the  Holy  Spirit. 


Now,  though  it  is  not  permitted  to  indulge 
any  wish  contrary  to  the  appointment  of 
Him  who  fixes  tiie  hounds  of  oor  habitatioBv 
and  ordainti  our  whole  lot  in  life  ;  yet  it  shouki 
seem  that  we,  io  this  age  and  country,  kave 
the  most  abundant  reason,  not  only  to  be 
peculiarly  grateful  that  it  has  fallen  at  Ihis 
precise  period.  Who,  that  reflects  at  ally 
will  maintain,  that  any  R'ra  in  the  histoiT  of 
the  world,  whether  antecedent  or  snoie- 
qiiont,  to  the  institution  of  Christianity, 
could  have  afforded  clearer  lights  or  bigiier 
aids  than  the  present  ?  or  would  hare  oon- 
hiced  to  make  us  wiser,  better,  or  hapiner? 
Let  us  be  assured,  that  if  we  do  not  tee 
troth  with  sufficient  distinctness,  it  is  not  mst 
own  pof)ition,  nor  that  of  the  object,  which  is 
ill  fault,  but  the  organ  it&elf. 

It  is  not  to  oor  present  purpose  to  insislOB 
the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity;  iNi 
that  witness  within — that  convictteo  of  ttie 
(-hristian*s  own  mind,  arguing  so  strongly 
the  truth  of  Revelation  from  its  correspoD- 
den<-e  to  his  own  wants — because  this  is  aa 
evidence  equally  accessible  to  the  bdierer 
of  every  period.  We  shall,  therefore,  only 
(ifTcr  a  few  observations  on  the  superior  w* 
vantages  which  we  at  present  enioy,  as  wdl 
from  other  causes,  as  from  Ihe  fulness  of  tbe 
external  evidence  which  has  been  undenia- 
bly estnblished  upon  the  profoundest  knowl- 
edge and  closest  examination  of  the  Snored 
Records,  by  so  many  of  oar  wisest  and 
soundest  divines. 

We  hare,  for  onr  assistance  in  religimVB 
knowk'ilgc,  the  collective  wisdom  of  saerfNi 
antiquity  ;  and  for  our  furtherance  in  frietj, 
its  precepts  its  monitions,  its  examples,  ft  is 
also  the  peculiar  honour  of  oar  apostle,  that 
from  his  life  and  writings  ahne,  a  new  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  which  he 
preached,  has  been  recently  and  completely 
made  out.  In  addition  to  the  fhllest  general 
evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Mew 
Testament,  two  of  our  own  contemporaries^ 
men  of  different  rank,  habits,  education,  and 
turn  of  mind, — have  extracted  from  the 
writings  of  Saint  Paul  exrlusivefy^  portien- 
lar  and  collateral  evidence  of  a  most  inter- 
esting and  important  nature.  We  refer,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  a  small  but  valoaMe 
work  of  a  noble  autlior,*  himself  m  coavert 
of  no  common  order,  in  which  he  lays  down, 
and  substantially  proves  the  truth  of  his  po- 
sition, that  the  conversion  and  apoHUship  */ 
St.  Paul  alime^  «f u/y  considered^  ii,  of  iUUft 
a  demonstration^  sujfficient  to  prove  CnrislUm* 
ity  to  he  a  Divine  Revelation.  Into  these 
circumstances,  which  it  is  probable  power- 
fully assisted  his  own  convictions,  he  has  wilk 
great  I'iligence  examined  ;  and  ha^^  with  ir- 
resistible strength  proposed  them  for  theooo- 
viction  of  others, 

In  the  other  instance,  we  refer  to  that  OC* 
quisite  work,  the  *Hone  Paulina^,*  of  Doe- 
tor  Paley ;  a  work  which  exhibits  a  speeiei 
of  evidence  as  original  as  it  is  incon trover 
tiblc.  It  is  a  corroboration  of  the  tmthof 
the  Sew  Testament,  derived  from  the  il 

*  X-ord  I.'tllcton 
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dental  but  close  correspondence  of  nnmber- 
leM  passage  in  tlic  life  and  travels  of  Saint 
Paul,  related  in  the  Acts,  with  his  own  re-  ^ 
peated  reference,  in  his  Epistles,  to  the  same  j 
circumstances,  persons,  places,  and  events  ;  j 
loselher  with  their  most  correct  ^eog^raphi- 1 
cu  agreement; — the  respective  authors  of( 
both  writings  uniformly  and  consistently,; 
though  unintentionally,  throwing  light  on 
each  other. 

This  interesting  work,  in  a  more  especial 
manner,  adds  weight  to  facts  which  were  al- 
mdy  fuIlT  established,  and  strength  to  that 
'trutb'  which   was  before  *  barred  up  with; 
riba  of  iron.'      We  cannot  too  highly  esti-| 
mate  this  subsidiarj^  evidence  tu  the  Chris- 1 
tian  rarelation,  derived  as  it  were  cabually  | 
and  incidentally  from  our  apostle,  from  him ; 
to  wiiom  we  were  already  unspeakably  in- : 
debtol  tor  so  much  direct  spiritual  and  prac-  j 
tical  instruction.     It  is  a  species  of  evidence  i 
10  ingenious,  yet  so  solid,  so  clear  and  i<o  de- ; 
otRFe,  that  thie  author  must  have  carried  his 
poiot    in    any   court  of  judicature    before 
which  the  cause  might  have  been  brought. 

If  it  were  not  tiie  very  genius  of  scepti- 
oivm  to  shrink  its  *■  shrivelled  essence'  down 
to  the  minutest  point,  i»hcn  it  wishes  to  work  | 
ilNlf  an  entrance  where  no  visible  opening  | 
saema   previously    to  have    been   lefl,   H-eJ 
riioald  tnink,  that,  after  the  able  defences  ofj 
Reralation  which  have  been  made  on  gcncr-  j 
al  grounds,  the  addition  of  these  partial  and  | 
snlK>nlinate,  but  not  less  convincing,  proofs,  | 
bad  not  left  even  the  smallest  crevice  througli 
which  Unbelief  could  force,  or  even  Doubt 
inioaate  its  way.  > 

But  to  quit  tnis  more  limited  channel  ofj 
oOBTiction  for  the  broad  current  of  gonei-al  i 
Scripture,  let  us  examine  what  i>eriod  ivould  i 
hare  been  more  fiaivourable,  not  only  for  the  '■ 
confirmation  of  our  belief,  but  for  our  moral,  i 
oar  intellectual  and  spiritual  improvcmcut.  i 
Let  as  institute  an  inquiry,  (if  a  few  cursory  j 
and niperficial  remarks  maybe  so  called,), 
vbetber  all  those  whose  supposed  superior , 
opportunities  of  religious  improvement  we : 
are  disposed  to  envy,  really  possessed  more  1 
advantages  than  ourselves  ;  and  whether  i 
ij  amone  them  were  induced,  in  conse- 1 
noe  of  their  peculiar  situation  to  make  j 
best  use  of  those  which  they  actually  did  j 


How  Tery  few  of  those  who  were  not  only 
eooatrymen,  but  contemporaries  of  our  bles- 
■ad  Redeemer,  believed  in  him,  or  at  least 
paiJBTiiral  in  their  belief !  Even  of  his  ini- 
■adiate  disciples,  even  of  his  select  friends, 
of  the  &Tonred  few  who  beheld  the  beautiful 
oooaislency  of  his  daily  life,  who  were  more 
fatfimatf^T  privileged  to  hear  the  gi*acious 
wwds  which  proceeded  from  his  lips  : — we 
pOM  bj  the  Son  of  Perdition  : — one  had  not 
ooaraffe  so  much  as  to  acknowledge  that  he 
knewbim  ;  another  doubted  his  identity  after 
Ihb  tesurrection.  In  the  moment  of  exqui- 
■te  distress,  ihof  all  forsook  him.  His  own  ■ 
<  fiioiUiar  friend*  abandoned  him,  '  and  of 
the  people  there  was  none  with  him. ' 

Where  then  were  tlie  peculiar,  the  envia- 
ble advantages,  of  that  situatiou.  placed  in 

vor.  ir  y 


which,  the  fervent  Peter,  who  declared  that 
though  all  men  should  forsake  him,  yet  would 
not  he  ;  yet  Peter  forgot  his  oatli,  and  for* 
feited  his  fidelity  !  Can  we  affirm,  that  we 
have  stronger  or  more  tender  religions  at- 
tachments, than  '  the  diM'iple  whom  Jesus 
loved  ?'  Yet  was  he  one  of  that  all  who  for* 
sook  him.  Are  we  sure  that  it  is  a  superi- 
ority in  our  faith,  rather  than  in  our  circum- 
stances, which  makes  us  to  differ  from  those 
affect ionate  but  troubled  companions,  wlio, 
after  his  crucifixion,  sunk  into  the  most  hope- 
less despondency  : — '  We  irustal  that  this 
should  have  been  He  who  should  have  re- 
deemed Israel '  Cannot  wo,  on  the  contra- 
ry, exultingly  say,  We  Arn/Hr  that  this  was 
He  who  has  redeemed,  not  Israel  only,  but 
every  penitent  believer,  of  every  p<;ople,  and 
kindred,  and  nation,  to  the  eud  of  the  world. 

After  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  divine  mis- 
sion had  been  ratified  by  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  how  many  who  heard  the  preaching, 
and  beheld  the  miracles  of  his  apostles,  re- 
mained hardened  in  incredulity  !  In  the 
ages  immediately  succeeding  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  even  while  its  verities 
were  new,  and  the  sense  of  its  blessing^  fresh, 
many  of  its  professors  fell  into  gross  errors; 
some  tainted  its  purity  by  infusions  of  their 
own  ;  others  inroritorateil  with  it  the  corrup- 
tions of  Pnfranism.  Many  became  heretics, 
some  became  a|>oRtates,  not  a  few  renounced 
(Christianity,  and  more  perhaps  dishonoured 
it. 

Does  not  Snmt  Paul,  after  his  incessant  la- 
bours, even  aflor  his  apparent  success  in  one 
quarter  of  the  globe,  sorrowfully  exclaim  to 
his  friend,  *  Thou  knowest  that  ail  they  which 
are  in  Asia  be  turned  away  from  me.'  He 
then  procecHls  to  enumerate  individuals,  of 
whom,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  he  once  en- 
tertained better  hopes.  While,  therefore, 
we  possess  the  works  of  this  great  apostle, 
and  still  many  continue  to  receive  so  little 
benefit  from  tliem,  let  not  any  deceive  them- 
selves with  the  notion,  that  they  would  have' 
derived  infallible  sanctification  from  his  per- 
sonal preaching  ;  but  let  them  rememner, 
that  all  proconsular  Asia,*  who  enjoyed  that 
blessing,  deserted  both  him  and  the  Gospel. 
May  not  even  the  advantage,  considered  in 
sonie  points  of  view,  be  reckoned  on  our  tide .' 
If  we  may  trust  his  own  humble  report  of 
himself,  ^  his  letters,*  he  says,  *  were  allowed 
to  be  more  weighty  and  powerful  than  his  bo^ 
dily  presence-* 

if  so  many  were  perverted,  who  bad  the 
pnvilege  of  standing  the  nearest  to  the  foun- 
tain of  light,  who  even  drank  immediately 
from  the  living  spring  itself,  shall  we  look  for 
a  more  luminous  exhibition  or  more^  privile- 
ged exeroise,  or  more  sincere  *  obedience'  of 
Christian  '  faith,'  in  the  middle  ages,  when, 
in  truth,  religion  was  in  a  ^ood  measure  ex- 
tinguished ;  when  the  Christian  world  bad 
sunk  into  almost  primeval  darkness ;  *  wboD 
Christianity,'  to  borrow  the  words  of  Melanc- 
thon,  *  was  become  a  mere  conpoand  of  phi- 

*  fl  Timothy,  cb. ; 
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losophy  and  Buperstilion  ;*  when  what  reli- 
gion did  survive,  was  confined  to  a  few,  was 
immured  in  cloisters,  was  exhausted  in  quib- 
bles, was  wasted  in  unprofitable  subtleties, 
was  exhibited  with  little  speculative  clear- 
ness, and  less  pructical  influence  ? 
Even  wlicn  literature  and  religion  awoke 


the  extermimtioa  of  theipeciei  which  ha 
had  created,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Kmk 
whom  he  had  sent  his  Son  to  redeem. 

If,  bowerer,  in  our  own  a^,  and  perfaapfl 
our  own  country,  Christianity  has  not  maj 
been  boldly  opposed,  but  audaciously  Tilifieay 
it  has  been  only  so  much  the  more  seriously 


tofrethcr   from    tbeir  lonf  slumuor,    when  examined,  so  much  the  more  vigoronsly  de- 
Christianity  was  renovated  and  purified,  the  *■—'*—»      t*"  ■*-  *— *i«  i—  » *= »«-- 

p^lorious  beams  of  the  Reformation  did  not 
diffuse  universal  ilhiminatinn.  Even  by  bet- 
ter disposed,  but  partially  culigfblened  minds, 
contention  was  too  frequently  mistaken  for 
piety,  and  debate  substituted  for  devotion. 

Of  how  different  a  spirit  from  these  wrang^- 
ling*  Polemics  was  Samt  Paul !  Though  he 
repeatedly  exhorts    his  friends,    especially 

Timnlkv    in  insi-riir'tiiior  Kia  npnnl 


Timolhv,  in  instructing  his  people,  to  watch 


fended.  If  its  truth  has  been  questioDedby 
some,  and  denied  by  others,  it  has  been  only 
the  more  carefully  sifted,  the  more  satiifiu:* 
torily  cleared.  The  clouds  in  which  sophis- 
try  haii  sought  to  envelope  it,  arc  disperied ; 
the  charges  which  scepticism  had  broofht 
against  it,  are  repelled.  Tlie  facts,  aroh- 
likc,  have  been  strengthened  by  being  tramp* 
led  upon.  Infidelity  has  done  its  worst,  and 
by  tlie  energy  of  its  efforts,  and  the  failure  of 


particularly  *  over  their  doctrine,'  the  grand  its  attempts,  has  shown  how  little  it  conlddo. 
foundation  on  which  all  preaching  must  be  j  \Vit«  and  ingenuity,  and  argument,  have 
built,  yet  lie  ever  shows  himself  an  enemy  to  i  contributed  each  its  q^uota  to  confiirm  the 


controversy,  to  frivolous  disputes,  and  idle 
contention.  lie  directs  his  converts,  not  to 
waste  the  time  and  strength,  which  should  be 
i*e8erved  for  great  occasions,  about  loordt  to 


truths  which  wit,  and  ingenuity,  and  ai|pi- 
ment,  had  undertaken  to  subvert.  Talents 
on  the  wrong  side  have  elicited  superior 
talents  on  the  right,  and  the  champions  of  the 


fio  profU  hut  subverting  the  hcarert.  And,  Gospel  have  beaten  its  assailants  with  their 
perjia|H,  there  has  seldom  been  less  genuine !  own  weapons.  Phyrrhonism  has  been  bene- 
piety  in  tlie  church  than  when  intricate  and  ficial,  for  by  propagating  its  doubts  it  has 


theoretical  points  in  theology  have  been 
most  pertinaciously  discussed.  This  is  not 
^  contending  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,'  but  diverting  the  attention  from 
faith,  and  alienating  the  heart  from  charity. 

We  do  not  mean  to  censure  a  spirit  of  en- 
(^uiry,  nor  to  repress  earnestness,  in  the  solu- 
tion of  difficulties.  It  is  indeed  the  very  es- 
sence of  an  inquiring  mind  freely  to  start 
doubts,  as  it  is  of  a  learned  and  enlightened 
age  rationally  to  solve  them.  On  this  point 
we  are  quite  of  the  opinion  of  a  g^ood  ola  Di- 
vine, that '  notliing  is  so  certain  as  tliat  which 
is  certain  after  doubts.'  But  compared  even 
with  the  latter  period  of  religious  light  and 
information,  how  (blt  superior  is  our  own  P 
We  wlio  have  the  happiness  to  live  in  the 

J>re8ent  age,  live,  when  truth  has  had  time  to 
brce  its  way  through  all  the  obscurities 
which  had  been  raised  about  it,  to  prevent 
its  access  to  the  understanding.  If  we  right- 
ly appreciate  our  advantages,  we  shall  truly 
find  that  no  country,  in  any  a^e,  was  ever 
placed  in  a  fairer  position  for  improvement 
in  wisdom,  in  piety,  and  happiness.  A  black 
cloud  indeed,  charged  with  sulphureous  mat- 
ter, for  a  long  time  was  suspended  over  our 
heads  ;  but,  providentially  directed,  it  passed 
on,  and  bursting,  spread  conflagration  over 
other  lands.  By  the  most  exact  retributive 
justice,  those  very  countries  in  which  the 
modern  Titans  first  assaulted  Heaven,  be- 
came the  first  scene  of  total  desolation.---In 
other  places  we  have  seen  experiments  tried, 
new  in  their  nature,  terrible  in  tlieir  pro- 
gress, and  worse  than  fruitless  in  their  results. 
We  have  seen  a  great  nation  endeavouring 
to  show  the  world  that  thev  could  do  without 
God.  We  have  seen  them  exclude  the  Ma 
ker  from  his  own  creation  !  and  to  complete 
tlie  opposition  between  their  own  g^overnment, 
and  His  whom  they  gloried  in  dethroning, 
:hey  used  their  impiously  assumed  power  for 


caused  them  to  be  obviated.  Even  Atheism 
itself  has  not  been  without  its  uses,  for  by 
obtruding  its  impieties,  it  has  brought  defeat 
on  the  objections,  and  abhorrence  on  their 
abettors.  Thus  the  enemies  of  our  ftith 
have  done  service  to  our  cause,  for  tbey 
have  not  advanced  a  single  charge  against  it, 
which  has  not  been  followed  by  complete  ve* 
futation  ;  the  shaking  of  the  torch  has  cans- 
ed  it  to  diffuse  a  clearer  and  stronger  light. 

Let  us  onco  more  resume  the  comparison 
of  our  advantages,  and  the  use  we  make  of 
them,  with  the  advantages  and  theooodnot  of 
these  ancient  servants  of  God,  in  consider- 
ing whom,  perhaps,  we  mingle  envr  with 
our  admiration.  How  fervently  din  these 
saints  of  the  Old  Testament  pant  far  thai  foil 
blaze  of  light  under  which  we  live,  and  for 
which  we  are  so  little  thankful  *.-*^  I  have 
waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord  V  was  the 
heart-felt  apostrophe  of  a  devout  patriardi. 
The  aged  saint  who  *  waited  for  the  dmsdb- 
tion  of  Israel,  and  rapturously  sung  his  JVImc 
dimittis^* — the  ancient  prophetess,  who  de- 
parted not  from  the  temple,  who  desisted  not 
from  prayer  day  or  night;— the  father  of  the 
Baptist,  who  '  blessed  the  Lord  Crod  of  Isra- 
el that  he  had  visited  and  redeemed  hia  peo> 
pie  ;"^~how  small  were  their  adTantagei 
compared  'with  ours  *  How  weak  is  oar 
faith,  how  freezing  our  gratitude,  compared 
with  theirs  H  They  only  beheld  in  Chsir 
Saviour  a  feeble  infant ;.— tbey  had  not  he«d| 
as  we  have  heard,  from  the  most  undeniable 
authority,  the  perf^tions  of  his  life,  nor  tha 
miracles  of  his  power,  nor  the  works  of  his 
mercy,  nor  his  triumph  over  death,  nor  Ui 
ascension  into  Heaven,  nor  the  desoflot  of 
the  Comforter  They  had  witnessed  a  laiva 
portion  of  the  globe  brought  within  ue 
Christian  pale  by  the  preaching  of  thdit  €K»* 
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pi^  thedmrD  of  which  lo  exhiUnted  their 
oreriioiring  hearts.  If  fall  beatitude  is 
■nNnised  to  them  who  have  not  seen,  and  yet 
■vre  believed;  wbat  will  be  the  state  of 
thoM  who  Tirtually  have  seen,  and  yet  hare 
mat  believed  ? 

Had  any  patriarch,  or  saint,  who  was  per- 
mitled  only  some  rare  and  transient  glimpses 
ef  the  promised  blessing,  been  allowed  in 
nophetio  vision  to  penetrate  through  the 
te^gviita  of  ages,  which  lay  in  remote  futu- 
ritr  befiire  him— bad  he  been  asked  whether, 
if  na  ponrer  concurred  with  his  choice,  in 
what  en  and  io  what  nation  he  would  have 
wnlied  MS  lot  assig^ned  him — is  it  not  more 
than  pfobable  that  he  would  have  replied— 

Uff  OABAT  BRITAIlf,  IN    THE    BEGINNING  OF 
THB  mSXTKENTH  CENTURY. 

BCay  we  not  venture  to  assert,  that  there 
are,  at  thii  moment,  on  the  whole,  more 
tMipa  and  fewer  hindrances  to  the  operation 
of  Qnwtian  piety,  than  at  any  preceding  pe- 
riod ?  May  we  not  assert,  that  at  no  time 
haa  the  genuine  religion  of  the  Gospel  been 
■Mm  precisely  denned,  more  completely 
itript  of  human  inventions,  more  purified 
firan  philosophical  infusions  on  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  more  cleared  from  superstitious 
perromons,  fonatical  intemperance,  and  de- 
piaiing  associations  ?  That  there  still  exist 
vaaog  na  philosophists  and  fanatics,  not  a 
few,  we  are  for  from  denying ;  but  neither 
18  the  datortion  of  faith  in  the  one  party,  nor ; 
itanbrersion  in  the  other,  the  prevailing 
character ;  good  sense  and  right  miodediiess 
pfedominate  in  our  general  views  of  Chris- 
tiaaitjf. 

If  It  be  objected  that  there  13  a  very  pow- 
erful aid  wanting  to  the  confirmation  ot  our 
fiuth,  which  the  age  of  the  apostles  presented 

'  It  of  miraculous  gifls — the  obvious  ari- 
ia,  that  if  they  hare  ceased,  it  is  be- 
they  have  fully  answered  the  end  for 
they  were  conferred,  and  is  not  the 
withdrawing  of  these  extraordinary  endow - 
nentsanore  than  compensated  by  the  fnlfil- 
OMOt  of  so  many  of  the  prophecies  of  the ! 
Hew  Testament,  and  the  anticipation  of  the ' 
Dear  approach  of  others,  yet  unaccomplish- 
ed ?  In  the  mean  time  have  wo  not  the  per- 
petual attestation  of  those  living  miracles. 
theonaltered  state  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
and  the  frequent  internal  renovation  of  the 
boBBan  heart  ?  I 

There  is  not  a  more  striking  feature  in  the , 
diaiaoter  of  the  Royal  Psalmist,  than  the 
fivrant    and  reiterated  expressions  of  his  I 
love  and  admiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
Iw  vhata  variety  of  rapturous  strains  does 
ha  poor  out  the  overflowings  of  his  ardent 
aow !     'Oh  *    how  I  love  thy  law  !    Thy 
wocd  11  a  lamp  to  my  feet— Oh  teach  me  thy 
atatntea  !    Thr  words  have  I  hid  within  my 
heart    Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  see 
the  wondrous  things  of  thy  law  '.'    To  give  a 
fan  view  of  his  affectionate  effusions,  would 
be  to  transcribe  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Pialmt.    To  paraphrase  ms  words,  would  be 
tto dilate  essential  spirit. 

Let  as  pause  a  moment,  and  while  we  ad- 
orive  this  bolv  fervency^  let  us  blush  at  our 


own  ingratitude  for  advantages  so  superior:' 
let  us  lament  our  own  want  of  spiritual  sen- 
sibility. Let  us  be  humbled  at  the  reflec- 
tion, now  very  small  was  the  portion  of 
Scripture  with  which  David  was  acquainted ! 
How  comparatively  little  did  he  know  of  that 
divine  book,  yet  what  holy  transport  was 
kindled  by  that  little  !  He  knew  scarcely 
more  than  the  Pentateuch,  and  one  or  two 
contemporary  prophets.  Then  let  us  tnm 
our  eyes  to  the  full  revelation  under  which- 
we  live,  and  be  grateful  for  the  meridian 
splendour. 

Had  David  seen,  as  we  see,  the  predic- 
tions of  the  late  prophetical  writers,  those 
of  Isaiah  especially,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
own,  fulfilled— had  he  seen,  as  we  have  seen, 
their  glorious  accomplishment  in  the  New 
Testament-— the  incarnation  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  the  plenary  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  fulnlment  of  types,  the  substantia- 
tion of  shadows,  the  solution  of  figures,  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  wide  propaga- 
tion of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  and  that  in 
far  more  tongues  than  were  heard  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost, — had  he  seen  a  Bible  in  every 
cotta|^ — a  little  seminary  of  Christian  in- 
stitution in  every  village— had  he  beheld  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  Christian  Churchy 
00  longer  opposed,  but  supported  by  secular 
powers,  after  having  conquered  opposition 
by  weapons  purely  spiritual — had  be  seen  a 
standing  ministry  continued  in  a  regular  suc- 
cession, from  tlie  age  of  the  apostles  to  the 
present  hour — had  he  seen,  in  addition  to 
these  domettic  blessings,  England  emanci- 
pating Africa  and  evangelizing  India,  com- 
merce spreading  her  sails  to  promote  civili- 
zation, and  Chnstianity  elevatme' civilization 
and  sanctifying  commerce— had  the  Roj^al 
Saint  witnessed  this  combination  of  mcrcioa 
in  one  single  country,  what  had  his  feelings 
been  ? 

He  who  so  passionately  exclaimed,  *Oh 
how  amiable  are  thy  dwellings,  thou  I^rd  of 
Ho^  !— my  soul  hath  a  desire  and  a  longing 
to  enter  into  the  courts  of  the  Lord — bles- 
sed are  they  that  dwell  in  thine  house— one 
day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand- 
one  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that  I 
may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the 
days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  fair  beauty  of 
tlie  Lord,  and  to  visit  his  temple'— this  con- 
queror of  the  heathen,  this  denouncer  of 
false  gods,  this  chosen  monarch  of  the  cho- 
sen people,  this  fervent  lover  of  the  devo- 
tions of  the  Sanctuary,  this  hallowed  poet  of 
Sion,  this  noble  contributor  iomir  public 
worship,  this  man  after  God^s  own  heart, 
was  not  permitted  to  build  one  single 
church— we  in  this  island  only  possess  ten 
thousand. 

But  some  may  say,  the  apostles  had  suoer- 
natural  supports,  which  are  withheld  from 
us.  Their  supports  were  doubtless  propor- 
tioned to  the  fervency  of  their  faith,  and  to 
the  extraordinary  emergencies  on  which 
they  were  called  to  act.  But  as  we  had  oc- 
casion to  remark  in  a  former  chapter,  these 
assistances  seem  to  have  been  reserved  for 
occasions  to  which  we  are  not  called :  and 
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tb  be  dispeoaed  (o  tliem  for  othert  rather  tban 
fiir  tbemielves  We  do  not  find  that  they 
who  could  cure  diseases,  were  exempted 
from  suffering  them;  that  thej  who  could 
raise  others  from  the  dead,  escaped  a  violent 
death  themselves.  We  do  not  find  that  the 
aids  afforded  them,  were  flfi^en  to  extinguish 
their  natural  feelings,  to  lighten  their  our- 
deos,  to  rescue  them  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  nainfnl  life,  from  poverty  or  sorrows,  from 
munmnj  or  disgrace.  Tliough  Saint  Paul 
oQoverted  the  jailor,  he  had  nevertheless 
been  bis  prisoner ;  though  he  had  been  the 
instrument  of  making  *■  saints  even  in  Caesar's 
household,'  he  was  not  delivered  from  per- 
ishing by  CsBsar's  sword. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  their  ordinary 
transactions  they  had  the  assistance  of  more 
than  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit. 
These,  blessed  be  Almighty  Goodness  !  are 
not  limited  to  prophets  or  apostles,  but  pro- 
mised to  all  sincere  believers  to  the  end  of 
the  world  :  communicated  in  a  measure  pro- 
portioned to  their  faith,  and  accommodated  to 
their  exigencies.  The  treasures  of  grace, 
unlike  all  other  treasures,  are  not  to  l^  ex- 
hausted by  using;  but  like  the  multiplication 
of  loaves,  more  is  left  to  be  gathered  up  af- 
ter the  gift  is  used,  than  was  imparted  in  the 
first  instance. 


CHAP.  XII. 

ConduMion. — Curtory  inquiry  into  smne  of 
the  ctwtei  which  impeded  General  Improve- 
menl. 

If  we,  in  this  favourite  country,   and  at  i 
this  favoured  period,  are  not  as  internally  I 
happy  as  we  are  oiitnrardly   prosperous  ;  if 
we  do  not  reach  that  elevation  in  piety ;  if 
we  do  not  exhibit  that  consistency  of  char- 
acter, which,  from  the  advantages  of  our  \ 
position,  might  be  expected  ;  if  innumcra-  { 
ole  providential  distinctions  are  confei'retl 
without  l>eing  proportionally  improved  ;  if 
we  are  rejoicing  for  public  blcssmgs,  with- 
out so  profiting  by  them  as  to  make  advance- 
ment in  private  virtue  and  personal  religion  ; 
— should  we  not  diligently  inquire  in  wbat 
particulars  our  deficiencies  chiefly  consist, 
and  what  are  the  obstructions  which  especial- 
ly impede  our  progress? 

That  middle  course  which  the  luke-warm 
Christian  takes,  he  takes  partly  because  it 
seems  to  carry  with  it  many  present  advan- 
tages, which  the  c'enuine  Christian  loses. 
This  measured  conduct  obtains  for  him  that 
general  popularity,  the  desire  of  which  is  his 
main  spring  of  action.  He  secures  the 
friendship  of  worldly  men,  because  he  can 
accommodate  his  taste  to  their  conversation, 
and  bend  his  views  to  their  practices.  As 
he  is  not  profligate,  the  pious,  who  are  natu- 
rally candid,  judge  him  favourably,  and  en- 
tertain hopes  of  bis  becoming  all  they  wish  ; 
so  that  he  unites  the  credit  of  their  good 
opinion  with  the  pleasure  derived  from  the 
society  of  the  others.  A  neutral  character 
thus  converts  every  thing  to  his  own  profit, 


avoids  the  suspicion  attached  to  sainti)  aad 
the  disgrace  inseparable  from  sinners.  T^ 
disoblige  the  world,  is,  uoon  his  pnnciplet,  a 
price  almost  too  high  for  the  purchase  of 
heaven  itself.  Is  it  not  doubtful,  whether  he 
who  accounts  it  so  easy  a  matter  to  be  ft 
Christian,  u  a  Christian  in  reality  ?  To  siieh 
an  one,  indeed,  it  is  as  easy  as  it  is  pleinBl 
lo  reckon  upon  heaven  ;  but  can  anj^  withK 
out  faith  and  without  patience,  be  mlloireiv 
of  them,  who,  '  through  faith  and  patieooe^ 
inherit  the  promises  ?^ 

The  truth  is,  mere  men  of  the  worid4^ 
not  conceive  a  very  formidable  opinion  of  the 
real  evil  of  sin  :  they  think  slightly  of  it  be* 
cause  it  is  so  common ;  they  even  think  el" 
most  favourably,  at  least  they  think  charitep 
bly  of  it,  when  they  see  that  even  ^^ood  nea 
are  not  altogether  exempt  from  it.  From 
carelessness,  or  an  erroneous  kindnew,  thoy 
entertain  a  tender  opinion  of  what  thei?  par* 
ceive  to  be  a  constant  attendant  on  huoMHi 
nature :  they  plead.  In  its  vindicatioo,  the 
mercy  of  God,  the  weakness  of  man,  the 
power  of  temptation  ;  and  are  apt  to  coottnie 
a  strict  judgment  on  the  thing  into  an  on* 
charitable  harshness  on  the  man.  For  this 
forbearance  they  expect  to  be  paid  in  kind, 
to  be  paid  with  interest ;  for  their  verr  ofaar- 
ity  is  usurious.  The  least  religions,  LoireT* 
er,  often  resent  keenly  those  crimes  vhioli 
offend  against  society ;  of  sins  whioh  etfect 
their  own  interest,  they  are  the  most  fonrard 
to  seek  legal  redress.  But  the^  do  not  feel 
that  some  of  the  worst  corruptions  are  of  a 
spiritual  nature ;  and  to  those  which  ooljof^ 
fend  God,  they  never  show  themselvet  ten- 
derly alive. 

Out  if  they  were  brought  to  entertain  jiut 
notions  of  the  glorious  majesty  of  God,  tn^ 
would  soon  leam  to  see  how  sin  disbonoun 
it ;  nor  could  an  adequate  view  of  his  un- 
speakable holiness  fail  of  leading  tihem  to  a 
thorough  hatred  of  every  thing  whioh  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  it.  If,  howeyer«  tMr 
own  impure  vision  prevents  them  fnaa  per- 
ceiving now  deeply  sin  must  offend  the  inft* 
nite  purity  of  God,  they  mi^t  at  least  be 
awfully  convinced  of  its  malignant  natnri^ 
by  contemplating  the  wide  and  lasting  raya- 

fes  it  has  made  among  the  human  raeOh 
hat  can  be  no  inconsiaerable  evil,  wbidi 
has  been  perpetuating  itself,  and  entailii^ 
misery  on  its  perpetratora  for  nearly  u 
thousand  years. 

Many  are  too  much  disposed  to  confeond 
a  confident  feeling  of  security  with  religiovs 
peace.  Conscience,  whose  suggestions  were 
perhaps  once  clamorous,  may,  from  kiac 
neglect,  have  become  gradually  less  and  lew 
audible.  The  more  obtuse  the  feelin||s  gitnrt 
the  less  disturbance  they  give.  ThnuMiiai 
deadness  assumes  the  name  of  tranqniOi^t 
and,  as  Galp^acus  said  of  the  Roman  con* 
querors,  in  his  noble  speech  on  the  Gramfi* 
an  hills,  *  when  they  have  laid  all  wastOt  tn^f 
call  the  desolation  l^eace.' 

Is  there  not  a  g^rowing  appearance*  tklt 
manj  are  substituting  for  the  integri^  of 
Christian  doctrine,  as  taught  in  the  Qospeli 
a  religion  compounded  chiefly  of  the  pnitr 
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demeott  of  Deinii,  amal^mated  with  lofne 
of  the  mora  popular  attributes  of  Christiaai- 
Itf  !  If  the  apostle,  after  all  his  hig^i  attain- 
iMDla,  *  was  determined  to  know  oothiug^ 
b«t  Jenit  Christ,  and  hiro  crucified,'  shall  a 
deCariorated,  or,  as  it  is  pleased  to  call  itself, 
mliberal  ChristiaDity,  lead  its  votaries  to  be 
with  knowiD|^  every  thin^  except 
3  that  it,  to  be  satisfied  without  kuowing* 


ms  a  prophet,  and  to  be  ruled  by  him 
at  a  laag ;  at  once  to  obey  him  as  a  teacher, 
and  tnmt  in  him  as  a  Saviour  ? 

'  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  remember,  that 
we  nny  be  correct  in  our  creed,  without  pos- 
aewi^  a  livings  foith.  We  may  be  ri^ht  in 
oar  nyiinws,  without  any  cordial  concur- 
of  the  heart,  or  any  obedient  subiuora- 

t  *k*  anil  IVa  mo.'  \s^  ..^^..In.    ;»  «!.»  .• 


lower  his  opinion  of  himself,  change  his  no* 
tions  of  the  Divine  character,  diminish  his 
feeling  of  self-dependence,  loosen  his  at* 
tachment  to  sense,  make  him  mora  indiffecw 
ent  to  human  opinion,  and  more  soliciloas 
for  the  favour  of  God.  This  humbling,  jet 
elevating  intercourse  with  heaven,  would 
seem  to  convince  him  feelingly,  that  of  him- 
self he  can  do  nothing  ;  that  human  estima* 
Um  in  soch  a  manner,  as  at  once  to  believe  I  tion  can  confer  no  intrinsic  value,  becanse  it 

cannot  make  ns  what  we  are  not ;  and  that 
we  are.  in  reality,  only  what  we  are  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

There  is  another  cause  which  hurts  the 
interests  of  religion.  Injurious  names  are 
recipiocally  given  to  the  most  imperious  du- 
ties ;  parties  lake  diflfercnt  sides,  and  match 
them  each  against  the  other  as  if  they  were 
tkm  of  the  wilL  We  may  be  regular  fn  the '  opposite  interests.  But  no  power  of  words 
finHH  of  devotion,  and  irrcigular  in  our  pas  can  alter  the  nature  of  ikins^i.  Good  works 
sions.  We  may  be  temperate  in  what  re-  are  not  Popery ;  nor  is  faith  Methodism, 
pods  the  animal  appetites,  and  intemperate  Yet,  is  not  a  spiritnal  litigation  vigorously 
in  the  indalaence  or  evil  tempers.  \Vc  may  carried  on  between  two  principles,  both  of 
benrood  of  our  own  orthodoxy,  while  we  i  which  are  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel, 
ridieale  a  serious  spirit  in  another  professor  { and  bound  up  therein  in  the  most  intimate 
of  the  same  opinions.  We  may  maintain  aj  and  indissoluble  union  ?  Let  us  not  reject  a 
hanit  of  prayer,   while  we  are  I  truth  because  it  is  misrepresented  by  those 

who  do  not  understand  it.  We  know  that  a 
learned  bishop  was  condemned  by  an  igno- 
rant pope,  for  propagatingj*  no  worse  a  heresy 
than  that  there  were  Antipodes. 

Many,  again,  desire  to  be  religious,  but 
suffer  the  desire  to  die  away  without  any  ef- 
fort to  substantiate  it ;  without  any  cordial 
his  name,  but  so  r^^garding  htm,  as  !  adoption  of  the  means  which  might  produce 
to  HMke  him  th  -  general  medium  of  our  in   !  tiie  effect.      Yet,  with  this  inoperative  de- 
teraeane  with  heaven.  I  sire,  the  languid  Christian  quiets  conscience. 

And  is  it  not  an  increasm^if  evil,  that  there  !  and  is  satisfied  with  referring  to  this  nnpro- 


deatiCate  of  that  spirit,  without  which  pray- 
er ii  vnavailable.  May  not  some  pray  with 
oat  invokinr  the  mediation  of  the  great  In 
teioessor  ?  May  he  not  say  to  some  now,  as 
ha  said  lohis  disciples.  Hitherto  ye  have  ntk- 
ed  meikimg  in  my  name  ?  We  do  not  mean 
so  invoking  him,  as  to  round  the  closing  pc- 1 


seems  to  prevail  among  some,  a  hahit,  so  to 
speak,  of  generalizing  religion,  of  melting 
down  the  peculiar  principles  of  Christianity, 
UU  its  grand  truths  are  blended  in  the  fu- 
sioa,  and  come  out  of  the  crucible  without 
anj  distinctive  character  ?    A  fundamental 


ductive  wishas  an  evidence  of  his  sinceritv. 
The  eflfect  is  similar  to  that  of  a  deceitml 
anodyne,  which  lulls  pain  without  removing 
its  cause.  There  are  those  who  may  be  said 
to  swallow  religion  as  something  which  they 
are  told  it  is  their  duty  to  taAre,   in  order  to 


doctrine  of  our  religion  is,  with  many,  grown  do  them  good.    They  therefore  receive  it  in 


not  only  into  disune,  but  discredit.  But  un 
less  a  man  can  seriously  say,  that  his  natu- 
ral powers  are  fully  effectual  for  his  practi- 
cal daCies  ;  that  he  is  uniformly  able  of  him- 
self to  pursue  the  right  ivhich  he  approves 


to  avoid  the  wrong  whicli  ho  condemns,  [from  day  to  day^*  if  there  were  anv  definite 


and  to  surmount  the  evil  which  he  laments, 
and  to  resist  the  temptations  which  he  feels 
itohoold  seem  that  he  oup:ht  in  reason  to  be 
deeply  thankful  for  that  divine  aid  which  the 
Ooopel  promises,  and  on  which  Saint  Paul 
descants  with  such  perpetual  emphasis ;  that 
he  onght  gladly  to  implore  its  communica- 
tiflD  by  the  means  prescribed  by  this  great 
apostle. 

If  a  man  does  not  set  up  on  his  own 
■frength  ;  if  he  cannot  live  upon  his  own  re- 
sonrces,  if  he  finds  that  his  good  intentions 
are  often  fmstrated,  his  firmest  purposes  for- 
soCtno,  his  best  resolutions  broken  ;  if  he 
welB  that  he  cannot  change  his  own  heart ; 
if  he  believes  that  there  is  a  real  spiritual 
SMistance  offered,  and  that  the  communica- 
tion of  this  aid  is  promitied  to  fervent  prayer ; 
it  shoold  seem  to  follow,  as  a  necessary  con- 
seqaence,  that  this  interior  sentiment  would 


the  lump,  and  then  dismiss  it  from  their 
thoughts  as  a  thing  done.  It  is  no  wonder  if 
the  success  is  proportioned  to  the  measure. 
But  would  the  apostle  have  so  strenuously  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  being    *  renewed 


day  in  which  it  could  be  affirmed  that  the 
work  had  been  accomplished  ?  And  can  any 
thing  short  of  such  accomplishment,  justify 
us  in  desisting  to  press  foxward  after  it  f 

If,  then,  we  would  embrace  Christianity  as 
a  life-giving  principle,  wc  must  examine  it 
analytically;  we  must  resolve  it  into  the 
several  parts  of  which  it  is  compounded,  in- 
stead of  considering^  u  as  a  nostrum,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  is  to  he  produced  by  our  igno- 
rance of  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  made 
up  To  subscribe  articles  of  faith,  without 
knowing  what  consequences  they  involvO'~- 
to  be  satisfied  with  having  them  propounded, 
without  entering  into  the  spirit  of  our  obliga- 
tion to  obey  them — to  acknowledge  their 
truth,  without  examining  our  own  interest  iu 
them,  is  not  only  to  be  an  imperfect,  but  an 
irrational  Christian. 

While  the  political  and  moral  improve- 
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nounced  by  Injunir  Compaction  to  bo  far 
leas  criminal  Ihan  the  inittrur.lcd  people  to 
whom  tlie  pathetic  admoaition  was  addressed. 


sociations  with  which  iliey  may  be  accoifi* 
panied  ? 
Have  we  for^tten,  that  the  motlier  of  the 


If  blindness  and  ignorance  might  he  oH'ered  ,  fine  arts,  licentious  Greece,  injured  Rome  in 
as  a  plea  for  those  hc.ii  hen  cities,  what  should-  her  vital  interests,  her  character,  herhon« 
extenuate  the  guilt  of  tlie  enlightened  re-  •  uur,  and  her  principles,  more  irretrievably, 
gions  of  Galilee.  I  than  all  her  losses  duiing  her  military  oon- 

It  was  on  the  most  solemn  of  all  occasions,  |  flicl  with  them  had  done?  that  this  great  peo- 
that  of  a  description  of  thv  general  resurrec- 1  pie,  the  England  of  antiquity,  never  lost 
tion,  that  St.  Paul  breaks  in  on  his  own  aw-  j  sight  of  her  grandeur,  never  sacrificed  bar 
ful  discussion,  to  suggest  the  '  corniption  of  superiority,  but  when  she  stooped  to  imitate 
manners'  inseparable  from  '  evil  cummuni-  the  vices,  to  adopt  tlie  manners,  and  to  im- 
calions.'  Does  it  nut  give  an  alarming  idea:  pori  the  philosophy  of  the  vanquished  enemy; 
of  his  serious  view  of  the  subject,  that  he  and,  in  short,  that  Greece  amply  revenged 
should  HO  intimately  connect  it  with  the  henelf  on  her  conqueror  by  a  contact,  which 
immediate  concerns  of  the  eternal  world?  communicated  an  inextinguishable  monl 
(*an  we  safely  .separate*  a  cause  and  a  conse- ,  contagion  ? 
quence  which'  he  nas  so  indissulubl}'  joined  r '     To  revert  to  a  remoter,    and  a  higher 

As  the  joy  felt  by  the  patriarchal  family :  source ;  did  not  the  chosen  people  of  God 
in  the  ark,  when  the  hird  of  peace,  with  its  suffer  more  essentially  in  their  most  irapor- 
fcymbul  in  her  mouth,  returned  to  this  little  tant  interests,  by  their  familiar  communiea- 
remnant  of  an  annihilated  world  ;  such,  in  tions,  after  their  conquest,  with  the  pollatod 
its  kind,  was  the  joy  experienced  when  the  Canaanitej,  than  in  their  long  and  periions 
voice  of  the  charmer  tvas  recently  heard  on   warfare  with  them  ? 

our  shores,  and  throughout  an  almost  deso-  Let  not  iliese  necessary  innuiries  be  con- 
lated  quarter  of  the  globe.  But  let  not  our  strucd  into  the  language  of  vulgar  prejudice, 
own  country  forget  that  this  peace,  so  t'er-  into  the  unchristian  wish  to  perpetuate  an 
rently  desired,  and  so  graciously  accorded,  unjustifiable  aversion  to  a  nation,  becauK 
may,  oy  our  neglecting  to  improve  the  bless-  they  have  been  our  political  enemies.  We 
in^,  become  more  fatally  and  irretrievably  feel  no  desire,  like  the  Carthagenian  father, 
injurious,  than  that  state  of  hostilitv  which  to  entail  our  own  hatred  on  our  offspring,  to 
we  have  so  long  and  so  justly  deplored.  Let  make  our  posterity  vow  interminable  hostili- 
us  not  forget,  that  shutting  the  gates  of  the  ty  to  a  people,  because  their  predecesion 
temple  of  Janus,  by  opening  those  of  Paris,  have  suffered  by  them.  We  have  no  wish 
may  only  have  clianged  the  nature,  while  it  to  persist  in  personal  alienation  from  any 
lias  deteriorated  tlio  character,  of  the  war-  country,  especially  from  one  which  Divine 
fare.  Providence  has  made  our  nearest  neig^boar- 

What  incantation  is  there  in  the  name  of  — God  forbid  ! 
Peace,  that  could,  as  by  the  touch  of  a  ma-  But  may  we  not  venture,  with  all  diffi- 
gician*s  wand,  produce,  at  once,  a  total  re-  dence,  to  ask,  should  there  not  be  a  little 
volution  in  the  character  of  a  people,  and  in  space  allowed  them,  after  their  deep  poUu- 
our  opinion  of  them .'  What  charm  is  there  tion,  to  perform  that  quarantine,  which  evea 
ID  a  sound  ihtX  could  so  transform  a  great  our  ships  are  obliged  to  undeigo,  before  tre 
nation,  abandoned  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  receive  them  on  our  own  shores  ?  May  we 
to  boundless  vice,  and  avowed  infidelit} ,  as  not  further  ask,  in  the  present  instance,  if 
to  render  familiar  intercourse  with  them  by  plunging  into  the  infection  on  theirs,  we 
profitable,  or  their  society  even  safe ;  which  do  not  ^arfuUy  aggravate  the  peril  of  the 
could  instantaneously  convert  this  scene  of  pestilence  ? 

alarm,  into  a  scene  of  irresistible  attraction ;  In  these  observations  we  are  conscious  of 
could  cause,  at  once,  this  land  of  terror  to  be  wandering  into  illimitable  topics — topics 
desired  as  impatiently,  and  sought  as  im-  which  mav  appear  irrelevant  to  our  raiaral 
pctuously,  as  if  it  Lad  been  the  Land  of  objert.  ft  is  fit  we  should  resume  that  ob- 
Proniise  f  jcct,  and  draw  to  a  close 

Will  the  borrowed  glory,  or  rather  the  Let  us  observe,  for  our  own  imitation»  that 
stolen  renown,  arising  from  pilfered  pic-  what  Haint  Paul  might  be  called  to  do,  or  to 
tures,  or  plundered  statues ;  will  the  splen-  suffer,  in  the  intermediate  stages  to  his  final 
dour  of  public  buildings,  buildings  cemented  |  rest,  he  knew  not,  nor  was  be  solicitous  to 
with  the  blood  of  millions ;  will  all  the  works !  know.  Of  one  thing  he  was  assured,  that  a 
of  art,  however  exquisite,  alone  for  the  de-  day  was  coming,  when,  whatever  now  ap- 
gradation  of  the  human,  and  it  may  be  al-  peared  mysterious,  would  be  made  clear.— 
most  said  the  extinction  of  the  Christian   While  others  onlv  knew  Him  of  whom  thef 


character.^  Will  marbles,  and  paintings, 
and  edifices,  expiate  the  utter  contempt  of 
morality,  and  all  the  other  still  lingering  ef- 
fects of  the  legal  abolition  of  Christianity 
and  the  public  disavowal  of  God  ?  Will  the 
flower  ot  England,  the  promising  sons  and 
blooming  daughters  of  our  nobles  and  our 
gentry  reap  a  measure  of  improvement  from 
these  exhibitions  o(  genius,  which  may  be 
likely  to  compensate  for  the  pernicious  as- 


had  henrd^  he  knew  Htm  in  whom  he  hetkW' 
ed.  He  desired  no  other  ground  cf  confi- 
dence. All  those  superior  coooems,  oa 
which  his  heart  was  set,  lay  beyond  the 
grave ;  lay  in  the  hands  of  Him  to  whom  he 
had  trusted  all  which  he  accounted  valuahtoi 
The  soul  which  he  had  committed  to  hit  Sti- 
viour.  he  knew  that  this  Saviour  *  was  sMt 
to  preserve  against  that  day.'  Swallowed 
up  in  the  (p-andeiir  of  the  thoughts  be  disrr* 
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Muds  the  commoo  fimns  of  speech,  and 
Ifarei  it  to  his  friend  to  supply  what  vras 
ntber  uaderstood  than  expressed — what  day 
Jkf  eieonf. 

If  it  is  astonishing^  that  any  should  disbe- 
lieve a  religioii,  which  has  such  unparalleled 
atteitatioaa  toits  truth,  as  the  religion  which 
Seiat  Paul  preached,  is  it  not  far  more  as- 
tenishinj^  that,  professing  not  to  have  any 
doDbtof  its  truth,  any  should  continue  to 
life  as  if  they  believed  it  to  be  false ;  that 
any  thonld  five  without  habitual  reference 
tothniday^  to  which  his  writinfi^  so  repeat- 
edly point,  without  labouring  after  a  practi- 
cal  conviction  of  that  paramount  doctrine 
on  which  be  so  unweariedly  descants,  the 
benefits  of  the  death  of  (;iirist  ? 

This  doctrine  our  apostle  has,  beyond   all 
other  writers,  irrcfragably  proved  to  be  the 
only  argument  of  real  efficacy  against  our 
own  fear  of  death.     All  the  reasonings  of 
philosophy,  all  the  motivi^  di*anrn  from  natu- 
ral religion,   all  tbc  self-complacent  retro- 
spection of  our  own  virtues,  aflurd   no  sub- 1 
sCantial  support  against  it    This  great   doc- 
trine, as  the  apostle  also  repeatedly  proves, 
supplies  tlie  only  principle  which  can  set  us 
amive  the  sorrows  of  life.     Mere  moi'ality 
often  raises  us  above  the  grosser  corruptious 
of  sense,  but  it  does  not  raise  us  above  the 
entanglements  of  the  world  ;  it  does  nut  litt 
us  above  perplexing  fears  and  anxious   soli-  > 
citudes ;  it  docR  not  mise  us  above  the  agi- 1 
tations  of  desire  ;  it  dues  not  rescue  us  from  | 
the  doubts  and  harastiings  of  an   unsetth\l ; 
mind  ;  it  does  not  deliver  us  from  the  pangs ; 
of  an  awakened  conscience.     A  mere  moral  I 
taste  may  sustain  character  and  support  cred- ! 
it,  but  it  does  not  produce  present  holiiiiss,  | 
nor  peace,  nor  a  hope  full  of  immortal iiy. 
It  neither  communicates  strength  to  obt^y, 
aor  power  to  resist,  nor  a  heart  to  love,  nor 
a  will  to  serve. 

Liet  us  then  stndy  with  holy  Paul,  that 
Gosficl  wherein  the  true  secret  of  happiness, 
as  wdl  as  the  great  mystery  of  godliness,  is 
revealed.  Our  Divine  Teacher  does  not  say 
read^  bnt  gearck  the  Scriptures.  Its  doc- 
tffinatare  of  everlasting  interest.  All  the 
rrent  objects  of  history  lose  their  value,  as 
Qfongb  the  lapse  of  time  they  recede  further 
fftNnus;  bnt  those  of  the  book  of  God  are 
commensurate  with  the  immortality  of  our 
■■tore.  All  existing  circumstances,  as  tliey 
ririmtn  to  tliis  world  merely,  lose  tlieir  imfior- 
tanceas  they  lose  their  novelty;  they  evcoj 
malt  in  air  as  thev  pass  before  us.  I 

While  wo  are  discussing  events  they  cease 
Ifl  be ;  wliile  we  are  criticising  customs  iney 
become  obsolete :  while  we  are  adopting 
faafakms  they  vanish :  while  we  are  condemn- 
iBjr  or  defending  parties,  they  change  sides. 
Vrhile  we  are  contemplatiog  feuds,  opposing 
teCiooB,  or  deploring  revolutions,  they  are 
MBlinct.  Of  created  things,  mutability  is 
thoir  character  at  the  best,  orevity  their  du- 
ration at  the  longest.  But  *  the  word  of  the  • 
liaid  ondnreth  for  ever  '  All  that  the  heart  i 
answety  that  word  supplies.  7%m  state  nf 
thioiFB  is  all  instability ;  the  Gospel  points 
-  ton  city  which  hath  foun-l^itiuiis.'      Heir 


we  hare,  beyond  any  other  age  or  people, 
seen  the  kiogxloms  of  this  world  transferred, 
depopulated,  destroyed  :  there  we  are  prom- 
ised a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved. 

With  Holy  Paul  then  let  us  take  the  Bible 
for  the  subject  of  our  meditation,  for  tho 
ground  of  our  prayer,  the  rule  of  our  con- 
duct, the  anchor  of  our  hope,  the  standard  of 
our  faitli.  Let  us  seriously  examine  wheth- 
er this  faith  is  built  on  the  same  eternal  basis 
with  that  of  the  apostle,  whose  character  we 
have  been  contemplating,  whether  we  are 
endeavouring  to  erect  u|K)n  it  a  superstruc- 
ture of  practical  goodness  worthy  of  the 
broad  and  sure  foundation  ? 

Let  us  close  our  frequent  reference  to 
Saint  Paul  as  a  pattern  for  general  imitation, 
by  repeating  one  question  illustrative  of 
those  opposite  qualities  which  ought  to  meet 
in  every  Christian.  If  the  most  zealous  ad- 
vocate of  npirilual  intluencea  were  to  select, 
from  ail  the  writers  of  sacred  antiquity,  the 
moat  distinguished  champion  of  his  great 
cause,  on  whom  would  he  fix  his  choice  ? 
And  if  tlie  most  strenuous  assertor  of  the  duty 
of  pfTsunal  activity  in  nwral  vittue  were  to 
choose  from  all  mankind  the  man  who  most 
completely  exemplified  this  character  in  him- 
self, where  must  he  search  ?  Would  not  tlio 
two  antagonists,  when  thev  meet  in  the  field 
of  controversy,  each  in  defence  of  his  favour- 
ite tenet,  find  that  they  had  dxcd  on  the  same 
man,—  Paul,  the  Anostle  of  the  Gentiles  ?  If 
then  we  propose  bim  as  our  model,  let  us  not 
rest  till  something  of  tho  same  combination 
be  formed  in  our"»elve««. 

To  this  end  let  i\z  diligently  study  his  epis- 
tles, in  which  the  great  doctrines  of  Salva- 
tion are  amply  unfolded,  and  the  mode  of  its 
attainment  coi.niiletciy  detailed.    In  contem- 

{)lating  the  works  of  {inn  great  master  of  the 
mm.in  mind,  we  more  than  fierceive,  wefeil 
their  applicublencss  to  all  times,  pl^^ces,  cir- 
cumstanccb,  and  pia*>>oiis  ;  and  this,  not  only 
bccaubo  the  Wonl  of  Eternal  Life  is  always 
the  same ;  but  because  the  human  heart, 
which  tliat  word  reveals  to  itself,  is  still  the 
same  also.  We  behold,  as  in  a  mirror,  tho 
fidelity,  we  had  almost  said  the  identity,  of 
his  reproscnlatioii, -face  answering  to  face. 
We  feel  that  we  are  personally  interested  ia 
every  feature  he  delineates.  (Te  lets  us  into 
the  becrets  of  our  own  bosoms.  He  discloses 
to  us  the  motives  of  our  own  conduct.  lie 
touches  the  true  springs  of  right  and  wrong, 
lays  bare  the  moral  quality  of  actions,  briiiga 
every  object  to  the  true  point  of  comparison 
with  each  other,  and  all  to  the  genuine  stand- 
ard of  the  unerring  Gospel.  By  him  we 
are  clearly  taught  that  the  same  deed  done 
from  the  desire  of  pleasing  God,  or  the  de- 
sire of  popular  favour,  becomes  as  different 
in  the  e\e  of  religion,  as  any  two  actiona  in 
tlie  eye  of  men. 

There  we  shall  see  also,  that  Saint  Paul 
evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  eternal  hopes  hj 
constantly  preparing  himself  for  their  frui- 
tion. These  hopes  shaped  his  conduct,  and 
moulded  his  spirit  to  a  resemblance  of  the 
state  he  hoped  for :  and  he  best  proved  his 
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labonriogr  to  acquire  the  dispoeitions  which 
might  qualify  bim  for  its  enjoymeot.  Without 
this  aim,  without  this  effort,  without  this  per- 
severance, his  faith  would  have  been  fruitless, 
his  hope  delusive,  his  profession  hypocrisy, 
and  his  *  preaching^  vain.' 

liCt  us  ima^e  to  ourselves  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  holding  up  professing  Christians 
as  a  living  exemplification  of  bis  religion  ; 
of  that  religion  which  he  taught  by  his  doc- 
trines, and  ratified  by  bis  blood.  Let  us  re- 
present him  to  our  imagination  as  referring 
to  the  lives  of  his  followers  fur  the  truth  of  his 
word.  \}o  we  not  tremble  at  such  a  respon- 
sibility ?    Do  we  not  shrink  from  such  a 


comparison  ?  Are  we  not  alarmed  at  the 
bare  idea  of  bringing  reproach  on  his  Gospel*^ 
or  dishonour  on  his  name  ? 

Christians  !  why  would  you  wait  till  yoa 
arrive  at  heaven,  before  you  contribute  to 
the  great  end  of  every  dispentafttev — name- 
ly, thai  Ood  may  he  glorifietHn  hit  SauUt, 
and  admired  in  all  them  that  believe  T  c.rea 
now,  somethiDg  of  that  assimilation  should 
be  taking  place,  which  will  be  perfected 
when  *  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is,'  and  which 
will  never  take  place  if  the  resemblance  be- 
gin not  here.  Beatification  is  only  the  fin- 
ishing of  the  likeness.  Intuition  will  only 
complete  the  transformation. 


COILEBS  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  WIFE. 

COMPIKRENDING 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  DOMESTIC  HABITS  AND  MANNERS,  RELIGION  AND  MORALS. 


For  not  to  know  at  large  of  thinir!*  romotp 
From  U80,  obscure  and  subtle,  hut  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life. 
Is  the  prime  wisdom. 

MlLTO.V. 


PREFACE. 

WiiKN  T  quitted  home  on  a  little  excursion  in  the  spring  of  this  present  year,  1808,  a  thought  struck 
me,  which  I  began  to  put  into  immediate  execution.  I  determined  to  commit  to  paper  any  little  cir* 
cumstiince  that  might  arise,  and  any  conversations  in  which  I  might  be  en^ged,  when  the  suliject  wt* 
at  all  important,  though  there  might  be  nothing  narticularly  new  or  interestmg  in  the  discOBBion  thow^. 

1  fulfilled  my  intention  as  occasions  arose  to  furnish  me  with  materials,  and  on  my  return  to  the  fiortli« 
in  the  autumn  of  this  same  year,  it  was  my  amusement  on  my  journey  to  look  over  and  arrange  these 
papers. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  mv  native  place,  I  lent  my  manuscript  to  a  confidential  friend,  as  the  shortest 
way  of  imparting  to  him  whatever  had  occurred  to  me  during  our  separation,  together  with  my  reflec- 
tions on  those  occurrences.  1  took  care  to  keep  his  expectations  low,  by  apprizing  him,  that  in  a  tour 
from  my  own  house  in  Westmoreland,  to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Hampshire,  he  must  not  look  for  ad- 
ventures, but  content  himself  with  the  every  day  details  of  common  life,  diversified  only  by  the  differ- 
ent habits  and  tem|»ers  of  the  persons  with  whom  I  had  conversed. 

lie  brought  back  my  manuscript  in  a  few  days,  with  an  earnest  wish  that  I  would  consent  to  its  pub- 
lication ;  assuring  me  that  he  was  of  opinion  it  might  not  be  altogether  useless,  not  only  to  young  men 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  with  myself,  but  to  the  general  reader.  He  obviated  all  otjections  arising 
from  my  want  of  leisure,  during  my  present  interesting  engagements,  by  offering  to  undertake  the 
whole  business  himself,  and  to  release  me  from  any  further  trouble,  as  he  was  just  setting  oat  for  Lon- 
don, where  he  proposed  passing  more  time  than  the  printing  would  require. 

Thus  I  am  driven  to  the  stale  apologv  for  publishing  what  perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  prndent 
to  have  withheld — the  importunity  qfjriendi ;  an  apology  so  commonly  unfounded,  and  so  repestedly 
alleged,  from  the  days  of  John  Faustus  to  the  publication  of  Coslebs. 

But  whether  my  friend  or  my  vanity  had  the  largest  share  of  influence,  I  am  willing  to  indulge  the 
hope  that  a  better  motive  than  cither  iViendship  or  vanity  was  an  operating  ingredient  in  my  coBtent. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  sent  him  my  copy,  **  with  all  its  imperftctions  on  its  Aeoo.*'  It  was  accompanied  bj 
a  letter,  of  which  the  following  extract  shall  conclude  these  short  prefatory  remarks : 

**  I  hern  send  you  my  manuscript,  with  permission  to  make  what  use  of  it  you  please.  By  miblidh 
ins  it  I  fear  you  will  draw  on  me  the  particular  censure  of  two  classes  of  critica.  The  novcd  reader 
nrfll "     " 


will  reject  it  as  dull.    The  religious  may  throw  it  aside  as  frivolous.    The  one  will  &ccu«e  it  of 

sivc  strictness ;  the  other  of  censurable  levity.    Readers  of  the  former  description  must  be  satisfied 

with  the  following  brief  and  general  answer — 

"  Had  it  been  my  leading  object  to  have  indulged  in  details  that  have  amusement  only  fbr  their  end, 
it  might  not  have  been  dimcuft  to  have  produced  a  work  more  acceptable  to  the  tastes  accnstomed  te 
be  gratified  with  such  compositions.  But  to  entertain  that  description  of  readers  makes  no  put  ttwtj 
design. 

**  l1ie  persons  with  whom  I  have  associated  in  my  excursion,  were,  principally,  though  not 
sively,  the  familyof  a  country  gentleman,  and  a  few  of  his  friends — a  narrow  field,  and  nnf     * 

«Mn<«lk  woMAfv  I      ^ka  fMknoralitv  t%F  tKo«0  nhnnirtova  mnvA    in  ttiA  niii*t    anil  roCTiilar  «»niir«A 


much  variety !  The  generality  of  these  characters  move  in  the  quiet  and  regular  course  of 
life.  I  found  them  placed  in  no  difficult  situations.  It  was  a  scene  rather  favourable  to  reflectioBthHI 
description.  Social  intercourse,  and  not  striking  events,  marked  the  daily  progress  of  my  visit.  Ibli 
little  of  pathetic  scenes  or  trying  circumstances  to  work  on  my  own  feeUngs,  or,  by  the  relation  of  tlMBii 
to  work  on  the  feelings  of  other?.    My  friend's  house  resembled  the  reign  of  some  pacific  8oyereigBi^ 
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It  wai  the  pleasantest  to  live  in,  but  it«  annals  were  not  the  most  splendid  to  record.    Tfio  pcriinU 
which  make  life  happv,  do  not  always  render  historv  brilliant. 

**  Grt'at  pasriions,  therefore,  and  great  trials  growing  out  of  them,  as  I  did  not  witness,  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  delineate.  Ix)vc  itself  appears  iu  these  pages,  not  as  an  ungovernable  impulse,  but  as  a  sen- 
timent arisinc  out  of  (jualitiei  calculated  to  inspire  attachment  in  persons  under  thedoroinion  of  reason 
ud  religion,  t)rought  together  by  the  ordinary  course  of  occurrence,  in  a  private  family  party. 

*'  The  famliar  con  vcrsfat  ions  of  this  little  society  comprehend  a  consi«ierablc  portion  of  this  slender 
work.  The  texture  of  the  narrative  is  so  slight,  that  it  barely  serves  for  a  ground  into  which  to  wca\c 
the  sentiments  and  observations  which  it  was  designed  to  introduce. 

**  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  anticipate  an  objection  to  which  these  conversations  may  sometimes 
be  thought  liable.  In  a  few  instances,  tnc  speeches  may  be  charged  with  a  degree  of  stiflTuess,  and  witli 
» length  not  altogether  consistent  with  familiar  di'^"_  je.  I  must  apologize  for  this  by  observing,  that 
when  the  subjects  were  serious,  the  dialogue  would  iiot,  in  every  instance,  bend  to  such  facilities,  no* 
break  into  such  small  parcels,  as  may  easily  be  effected  in  the  discussion  of  topics  of  gayer  inter- 
coune. 

**  But  it  is  time  to  meet  the  objections  of  the  more  pious  reader,  if  nnv  such  should  condescend  to 
peruse  this  little  ))erformance.  If  it  be  objected,  that  religious  characters  have  been  too  iudiistriously 
Drought  forwartl,  and  their  faults  somewhat  too  severely  treated,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  while  it  is 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  work  to  animadvert  on  those  very  faults,  it  has  never  beou  done  with 
the  insidious  design  ot  depreciating  the  religion,  but  with  the  view,  by  exp«)Min;;  the  f.iult,  to  correct 
the  practice.  Grossly  vicious  characters  have  seldom  come  in  my  way,  but  I  had  frequeut  occasion  to 
obsfrve  the  different  xhapes  and  shades  of  error  in  various  descriptions  of  nociety,  not  only  in  thoivc 
worldly  persons  who  do  not  quite  leave  religion  out  of  their  scheme,  but  on  the  mistakes  and  inconsist- 
encies of  better  characters,  and  even  on  the  errors  of  some  who  would  be  astonished  not  to  find  them- 
selves reckoned  altogether  religious.  I  have  not  so  much  animadverted  on  the  unavoidable  i'aults  and 
frailties  inseparable  th>m  huma*iity,  even  in  the  best  characters,  and  which  the  best  characters  most 
•ensibly  feel,  and  most  feelingly  deplore,  as  on  those  errors  which  arc  often  tolerated,  justiHed,  and 
in  some  instances  systematized. 

*^  If  I  hare  been  altogether  deceived  in  the  ambitious  hope  that  these  paces  may  not  be  entirely  Ui»e- 
less ;  if  I  have  failed  in  my  endeavours  to  show  how  religion  may  be  brou^it  to  mix  with  the  conrcrrns 
f>f  ordinary  life,  without  impairing  its  activity-,  lessening  its  cheerful ness,  or  diminishing  its  usefulness ; 
if  I  have  erred  in  fancying  that  material  defects  exist  in  Huihionable  education ;  if  I  have  been  wrong 
in  tiipnosing  that  females  of  the  higher  class  may  combine  more  domestic  knowledge  with  more  intel- 
lectual acquirement,  that  they  may  be  at  the  same  time  more  knowini^  and  more  useful,  than  has  al- 
ways been  thought  necessary  or  eompatible  ;  in  short,  if  I  shall  l>e  found  to  have  totally  disappointetl 
you,  my  friend,  in  your  too  H.'inguine  opinion  that  some  little  benefit  might  arise  from  the  publica- 
tion, I  shall  rest  satisfied  with  alow  and  negative  merit.  I  must  be  contentc<i  with  the  humble  ho|>o 
tbat  no  pert  of  these  volumes  will  be  found  injurious  to  the  important  intercuts,  which  it  was  rather  in 
ray  wish  than  in  my  ability  to  advance ;  that  where  I  failed  in  effecting  good,  little  evil  has  been  done: 
thiat  if  my  book  has  answered  no  valuable  purpose,  it  has,  at  least,  not  added  to  the  number  of  those 
pablicatioBB,  which,  by  impairing  the  virtue,  have  diminished  the  happiness  of  mankind  :  that  if  I  pos- 
sessed not  talents  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christian  morals,  I  possessed  an  abhorrence  of  those  princi- 
ples which  lead  to  their  contamination. 

"  C(ELEBI?.  • 


COSLEDS. 

CITAP.  I.  affirm  that  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  charac- 

,  ,  .  ....    .tcrofawifc, 

I  HAVE  been  sometimes  surprised,  when  in ,  .,^^  household  good, 

cooTcraation  1  have  been  expressing  my  ad- 1     j^^^^   ^^  ^^^^^  i„  j^,.^-  j,„„i,^„^,  j„  promote." 
flUratiOD  of  the  character  of  hve  in  lier  stale  i     ._  •        ^  .  . 

of  innocence,  as  drawn  by  our  immortal  po- 1 ,  N«^»  according  to  my  notion  of  housc- 
€t,  to  bear  objections  staled  by  those,  from  ^^o\d  good,  which  d()cs  not  mclude  one  idea 
whom,  of  all  critics.  I  should  have  least  ex- '  ^^  ^^^'^S^-^y  or  servility,  but  which  involves 


Mcted  it — the  ladies.  I  confess  that,  as  the 
Sophia  of  RousKcau  had  her  young  imagin- 
ation captivate<l  by  the  character  of  Pene- 
km's  Telemachus.  so  I  early  became  enam- 
ovred  of  that  of  Milton's  Cve.  1  never  form- 
ed an  idea  of  conjugal  happiness,  but  my 
mind  involuntarily  adverted  to  the  graces 
of  that  finished  picture. 

The  ladies,  in  order  to  justify  their  cen- 
aore,  assert,  that  Milton,  a  harsh  domestic 
tjrant,  must  needs  be  a  very  inadc<]uate 
judge,  and,  of  course,  a  very  unfair  delinea- 
tor of  female  accomplishments.  These  fair 
carillers  draw  their  inference  from  premises. 


a  large  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  excel- 
lence, I  will  venture  to  afllrm,  that  let  a  wo- 
man know  what  she  may,  yet  if  she  knows 
not  this,  she  is  ignorant  of  the  most  indispen- 
sable, the  most  appropriate  branch  of  femalo 
knowledge.  Without  it,  however,  she  may 
inspire  admiration  abroad,  she  will  never  ex- 
cite esteem,  nor  of  cou*^c  durable  aflectioii 
at  home,  and  will  bring  neither  credit  nor 
comfort  to  her  ill-starred  partner. 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  such  a  wo- 
man as  filled  the  capacious  mind  of  the  poet, 
resembles,  if  I  mav  say  it  without  protanu- 
ness,  those  of  Providence,  whose  under-acent 


horn  which  I  have  always  been  accustomed  I  she  was.      Her  wisdom  is  seen  in  ite  effect. 
to  deduce   a  directly  contrary  conclusion.   Indeed  it  is  rather  felt  than  seen.     It  is  sen- 


Tbey  insist  that  it  is  highly  derogatory  from 
file  din^nky  of  the  sex,  that  the   poet  should 


sibly  acknowledged  in  the  |)eace,  the  happi- 
ness, the  virtue  of  the  component  parts ;  in 


au 
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the  order,  regularity  and  beauty  of  the  whole 
STiteio,  of  which  she  is  the  moviug  tprio^. 
The  perfection  of  her  character,  as  the  di- 
Tine  poet  intimates,  does  not  arise  from  a 

trominent  quality,  or  a  showy  talent,  or  a 
riUiant  accomphshment ;  but  it  is  the  beau- 
tiful combination  and  result  of  them  all 
Her  excellencies  consist  not  so  much  in  acts 
as  io  habits,  in 

Those  thousand  decencies  whicli  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions. 

A  description  more  calculated  than  any  I 
o?er  met  with  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  purest 
conduct  resulting  from  the  best  principles. 
It  g^ivesan  image  of  tliat  tranquility*  smooth- 
ness, and  quiet  beauty,  which  is  of  the  every 
essence  or  perfection  in  a  wife ;  while  the 
happily  chosen  verb^oio  takes  away  any  im- 
pression of  duUnes,  or  stagnant  torpor,  which 
the  Hill  idea  might  otherwise  suggest. 

But  the  offence  taken  by  the  ladies  against 
this  uncourtly  bard,  is  chiefly  occasioned  by 
his  having  presumed  to  intimate  that  conju- 
gal obedience 

Is  woman*s  highest  honour  and  her  praise. 

This  is  so  nice  a  point,  that  I,  as  a  bachel- 
or, dare  only  just  hint,  that  on  this  delicate 
question  the  poet  has  not  gone  an  inch  far- 
tner  than  the  apostle.  Nay,  Paul  is  still  more 
uncivilly  explicit  than  Milton,  if,  howev- 
er, I  could  hope  to  bring  over  to  my  side 
critics,  who,  being  of  the  party,  are  too  apt 
to  prejudge  the  cause,  I  would  point  out  to 
them,  that  the  supposed  harshness  of  the  ob- 
servation is  quite  dune  away  by  the  recol- 
lection that  this  scruple  *■  obedience'  is  so  far 
from  implying  degradation,  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  iiij unction  to  the  woman  *■  to 
promote  good  works'  in  her  husband  ;  an 
injunction  surely  inferring  a  degree  of  influ- 
ence that  raises  her  condition,  and  restores 
her  to  all  the  dignity  of  euuality ;  it  makes 
her  not  only  the  associate,  but  the  inspirer  of 
his  virtues. 

But  to  return  to  the  economical  part  of 
the  character  of  Eve.  And  here  she  exhib- 
its a  consummate  specimen  and  beautiful 
model  of  domestic  skill  and  elegance.  How 
exquisitely  conceived  is  her  reception  and 
entertainment  of  Raphael !  How  modest,  and 
vet  how  dignified !  1  am  afraid  I  know  some 
Lusbands  who  would  have  had  to  encounter 
very  ungracious  looks,  not  to  say  words,  if 
they  had  broui^ht  home  even  an  angel,  unex- 
pecUdly  to  dinner.  Not  so  our  general 
mother. 

*  Her  diepatchfhl  looks,* 

Her  hospitable  thoughts, intent 

What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  beat, 

all  indicate  not  only  the  *  prompt,*  but  the 
cheerful  *  obedience.*  Though  her  repast 
consisted  only  of  the  fruits  of  paradise. 

Whatever  earth,  all  bearing  mother,  yields ; 

Yet  of  these,  with  a  liberal  hospitality, 

She  gathered  tribute  large,  and  on  tho  boaid, 
Hmps  with  onsparing  hand. 


The  finest  modem  Uy  need  not  diaUa 
the  arrangement  of  her  table,  which  was 

So  contrived  as  not  to  mix 
Taates  not  weh  join'd,  inelegant,  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  bylundUest  change. 

It  must,  however,  1  fear,  be  conceded,  by 
the  way,  that  this  ^  taste  after  taste*  nther 
holds  out  an  encouragement  to  seoond 
courses. 

When  this  unmatched  trio  bad  finished 
their  repast,  which,  let  it  be  observed,  befive 
they  tasted,  Adam  acknowledged  theft 

These  bounties  from  our  J^Tourishir  are  ghieilt 
From  whom  all  perfect  good  descends, 

Milton,  with  great  liberality  to  that  mi, 
against  which  he  is  accused  of  so  much  se- 
verity, obliginp^ly  permitted  Eve  to  sit  mndi 
longer  after  dinner  than  most  modem  hos- 
bands  would  allow.  She  had  attentively  lis- 
tened to  all  the  historical  and  moral  subjects 
so  divinely  discussed  between  the  first  Jji* 
gel  and  the  first  Man ;  and  perliaps  there  OMi 
scarcely  be  found  a  more  beautiful  trait  of  n 
delicately  attentive  wife,  than  she  exhibiti, 
by  withdrawing  at  the  exact  point  of  propti- 
ety.  She  does  not  retire  in  consequence  ef 
any  look  or  gesture,  any  broad  sien  of  im- 
patience, much  less  any  command  or  inti- 
mation of  her  husband  ;  but  with  the  ever 
watchful  eye  of  vigilant  affection  and  deep 
humility : 

When  by  his  countenance  be  seemed 
Entering  on  thoughts  abatnac, 

instructed  only  by  her  own  quick  intmtioii 
of  what  was  right  and  delicate,  she  withdrew. 
And  here  again  bow  admirably  does  the 
poet  sustain  her  intellectual  dignity,  soften- 
ed by  a  most  tender  stroke  of  conjogal  af- 
fection. 

Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  diicoane 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  waa  high— such  pleasures  she  reserved, 
Adam  relating,  she  sole  auditross 

On  perusing,  however,  the  fel«-a»tcfe 
which  her  absence  occasioned,  methinks  I 
hear  some  sprightly  lady,  fresh  from  the  Rof  • 
al  Institution,  express  her  wonder  why  Eva 
should  be  banished  by  her  husband  from  Re- 

ChaePs  fine  lecture  on  astronomy,  which  fid- 
>ws  :  was  not  she  as  capable  as  Adam  of  in- 
derstaoding  all  he  said,  of 

Cycle  and  Epicycle,  Orb  on  Orb  ! 

If,  however,  the  imaginary  fair  objector 
will  take  the  troable  to  read  to  the  end  of  the 
eighth  book  of  this  immortal  work,  it  will 
raise  in  her  estimation  both  the  poet  end  the 
heroine,  when  she  contemplates  the  jnat  pro* 
priety  of  her  being  absent  before  Adam  CA* 
ters  on  the  account  of  the  formation,  beealj» 
and  attractions  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  owa 
love  and  admiration.  She  will  farther  oh- 
serve,  in  her  prorress  through  this  divwfl 

e»em,  Uiat  the  author  is  so  far  from  nuJaac 
ve  a  mere  domestic  drudge,  an  unpoHAJ 
housewife,  that  he  pays  an  invariable 

tk>n  even  to  external  elegance,  in  his 

delineation,  ascribing  grace  f  o  her  stepe»  tm 
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iigniif  to  her  c^ture.  He  anifomilv  keeps 
vp  tM  tame  combioation  of  iDtellectual 
irorth  and  polished  mannen  ; 

For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace. 

Aod  h^r  hu<:band,  su  far  from  a  churlish 
insensibilily  to  her  perfections,  politely  calls 
ber 

Daaghter  of  God  and  man,  aecomplisfitd  Eve. 

I  frill  not,  however,  affirm  thnt  Adam,  or 
•ren  Milton,  annexed  to  the  term  arcnm' 
piMtd  precisely  tiie  idea  with  which  it  is 
flUMOciated  in  the  mind  of  a  true  modem- breJ 
lady. 

If  it  be  objected  to  the  poet's  gallantry, 
that  be  remarks, 

How  beauty  id  excetird  by  manly  •rrarc, 
And  wifdoiD,  which  alone  10  truly  fair  ; 

let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  observation 
proceeds  from  the  lips  of  F«¥e  herself,  and 
thus  adds  to  her  other  ^racesi,  the  crowning^ 
grace  of  humility. 

But  it  is  higfh  time  I  should  proceed  from 
my  criticism  to  myself.  The  connection, 
wSd  of  course  the  transition,  will  be  found 
more  natural  than  may  appear,  till  develo- 
ped by  my  slight  narrative. 


CHAP.  II. 

I  am  a  youngs  man,  not  quite  four  and 
twenty,  of  an  ancient  and  re<*prctable  fami- 
ly, and  considerable  estate  in  one  of  the 
Bortliem  counties.  Soon  after  I  had  com- 
pleted my  studies  in  the  University  of  Edin* 
oari^i,  my  father  fell  into  a  linfrprin^  illnoss. 
I^  attended  him  with  an  assiduity  which  was 
richly  rewarded  by  the  lessons  of  wisdom, 
and  the  example  of  piety,  which  1  daily  re- 
eeived  from  nim.  Af\er  lang-uishing  about 
ayear,  I  loftt  him,  and  in  him  the  most  affec- 
tiooate  father,  the  most  enlig^htened  comjiau- 
ioQ,  aad  the  most  Christian  friend. 

The  grief  of  my  mother  was  so  poignant, 
10  lasting,  that  I  could  never  prevail  on  my- 
■df  to  leave  her  even  for  the  sake  of  attaih- 
iag  those  advantages,  and  enjoying  those 
pmiares,  which  may  be  reaped  by  a  wider 
range  of  observation,  by  a  more  extended 
nrrey  of  the    mul-ifarious   tastes,  habits, 

rinoits,  and  characters  of  general  society- 
felt  with  Mr  Gray,  that  we  can  never  have 
bat  one  mother,  and  postpone<l  inim  time  to 
time  the  moment  of  leaving  home 

I  was  her  only  child,  and  thoug[ht  it  was 
Dosr  ber  sole  remaining  wish  to  see  mo  hap- 
pily married,  yet  I  was  desirous  of  first  put- 
tu^  myself  in  a  situation  which  might  afford 
me  a  more  extensive  field  of  inouiry,  before 
Irentured  to  take  so  irretrievai>ie  a  stop,  a 
ilap  which  might  perhaps  affect  my  hupp i- 
BflM  in  both  worlds.  But  time  did  not  hang 
hearroD  my  hands;  if  I  had  little  socinty,  I 
had  many  liooks.  Mv  father  had  left  me  a 
eopioiu  library,  and  f  had  learnt  from  him 
ta  irtect  whatever  was  roost  valuable  in  that 
bartepecies  of  literature,  which  tends  to  form 
the  principles,  tiie  understanding,  the  tastr.. 


and  the  character.  My  father  had  passed 
Ihe  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  gay  and  bu- 
sy world  ;  and  our  domestic  society  in  the 
country  had  been  occasionally  enlivened  by 
visits  from  some  of  his  Limdon  friends,  men 
of  some  sense  and  learning,  and  some  of 
them  men  of  piety. 

My  mother,  uiien  she  was  in  tolerable 
spirits,  was  now  frequently  describing  the 
kind  of  wonian,whoin  site  wished  me  to  mar- 
ry. *  I  am  so  firmly  pcrsuadeil,  Charles,' 
would  she  kindly  say,  *•  of  the  justness  of 
your  taste,  and  tiie  rectitude  of  yimr  princi- 
ples, that  I  am  not  much  afraid  of  your  be- 
ing misled  by  t!ie  captivatinp:  exterior  of 
any  woritaii  who  is  jc^roatly  deficient  either 
in  sense  or  conduct ;  but  remember,  my  son, 
that  there  are  many  women  ag-iinst  whose 
characters  there  lies  nothing  vcr\  objection- 
able, who  are  yet  little  calculated  to  takte,  or 
to  communica{e  rational  happiness.  Do  not 
indulge  romantic  ideas  of  super-human  ex- 
cellence. Remember  that  the  fairest  crea- 
ture is  a  fallen  creature.  Yet  let  not  your 
standard  be  low.  If  it  he  absurd  to  expect 
perfection,  it  is  not  unrra-sonahlc  to  expect 
rontistency.  Do  not  suflcr  yourself  to  be 
caught  by  a  shining  quality,  til!  you  know  it 
is  not  counteract«l  by  the  opposite  dofoct. 
Be  not  taken  in  by  strictness  in  one  point, 
till  you  are  assure<l  there  is  no  laxity  m  otli- 
ers.  In  character,  as  in  architecture,  pro- 
portion is  beauty.  The  education  of  tlio 
C resent  race  of  females  is  not  very  favoura- 
le  to  domestic  happrness.  For  my  otvn 
part,  f  call  education,  not  that  which  smoth- 
ers a  woman  with  accomplislnncnls,  but  that 
which  tends  to  consolidate  a  firm  and  regu- 
lar system  of  character  ;  that  wliich  tends 
to  form  a  friend,  a  companion,  and  a  wife.  I 
call  education,  not  that  which  is  made  up  of 
the  shreds  and  patches  of  useless  arts,  but 
that  which  inculcates  principles,  polishes 
taste,  regulates  temper,  cultivates  reason, 
subdues  the  passions,  directs  the  fcelin|p(, 
habituates  the  reflection,  trains  to  scIf-denial, 
and,  more  especially,  that  which  refers  all 
actions,  feelings,  sentiments,  tastes,  and  pas- 
sions, to  the  love  and  fear  of  God." 

I  as  yet  had  little  opportunity  of  contrast- 
ing the  charms  of  my  native  place  with  the 
less  wil  I  ;ind  rom  in  tic  b'-^auties  of  the 
south.  I  was  pas«.ion:ito1y  fond  of  the  scene- 
ry that  surrounde'l  me,  which  had  never  yet 
li)st  thai  power  of  phMsiii;;,  which  it  is  com- 
monly iinngincil  tliat  novelty  can  alone  con- 
fer. 

The  Priory,  a  handsome  Gothic  mansion, 
staniis  in  the  middle  of  a  park,  not  exten- 
sive, bat  beautifully  varied.  Behind  arc 
lofty  mountains,  the  feet  of  which  are  cov- 
ereil  with  wood  that  descends  almost  to  the 
house.  On  one  side  a  narrow  cultivated 
valley  winds  among  the  mountains;  the 
bright  variegated  tints  of  its  meadows  and 
corn  fields,  with  here  and  there  a  little  white 
cottage,  embosomed  in  trees,  are  finely  con- 
tra^t^  with  the  awful  and  impassable  fells 
which  contain  iL 

An  inconsiderable  but  impetuous  river 
rushes  from  tlio  mountains  aWe,  tbrotigh 
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this  unatlorutM  but  enchamtiDg^  little  Talley> ;  pcnsities ;  and  I  know,  therefore,  that  the 
and  pa*«9es  thr\>u^!i  the  Park  at  the  distance  whole  colour  of  your  future  life  will  be,  in  a 
of  about  A  hiiruinsl  vanls  from  the  house. .  particular  manner,  determined  by  the  turn 
The  G^nuiiid  falls  beautifully  down  to  it ;  and  of  mind  of  the  woman  you  may  marry.— 
on  the  o.ht*r  side  is  a  iliie  wood  of  birch  Were  you  to  live  in  the  busy  haunts  of  men ; 
o?er- hauling  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed '  were  you  of  any  profession,  or  likely  to  be 
by  a  small  rustic  bridge ;  after  beinf<^  cnlar- 1  engaged  in  public  life,  though  I  would  still 
ged  by  many  !>treams  from  the  neighbouring  |  counsel  you  to  be  equally  careful  in  yonr 
bills.  It  runs'  about  half  a  mile  to  the  lake  be-  choice,  yet  your  happiness  would  not  so  im- 
low,  which,  from  the  front  of  the  house,  is :  mediately,  so  exclusively  depend  on  the  in- 
seen  in  full  beauty.  It  is  a  noble  expanse  dividual  society  of  a  woman,  as  that  of  a  re- 
(^  water.  The  mountains  that  surround  it  tired  country  gentleman  must  do.  A  man  of 
are  some  of  them  covered  with  wood,  some  sense,  who  loves  liomc«  and  lives  at  home* 
skirted  with  cultivation,  some  rocky  and  requires  a  wife  who  can  and  will  be  at  half 
barren  to  the  water's  edge  ;  while  the  rug-  :  ihe  expense  of  mmd  necessary  for  keeping 
ged  summits  of  them  all  present  every  va- '  up  the  cheerful,  animated,  elegant  inter- 
riety  of  fantastic  outline.  Towards  the  head  course  which  forms  so  great  a  part  of  the 
of  the  lake  a  neat  little  villaq^e  ornaments  the ,  bond  of  union  between  intellectual  and  well 
banks,  and  wonderfully  harmonizes  with  the  i  bred  persons  Had  your  mother  been  a  wo- 
simple  beauty  of  the  scene.  At  an  opening  !  man  of  an  uninformed,  inelegant  mind,  vir- 
among  the  hills,  a  view  is  caught  of  thedis-  tuuus  and  pious  as  she  is,  what  abatement 
tant  country,  a  wide  vale  richly  wooded,  i  must  there  have  been  in  the  blessin|;s  of  mjr 
adorned  every  where  with  towns,  villages,  I  lot !  The  exhihiling,  the  ditplatfinjg  wife 
and  gentlemen's  houses,  and  hacked  by  sub-  j  may  entertain  your  company,  but  it  is  only 
lime  mountains,  rivalling  in  height,  though  ;  the' informed,  the  refined,  the  cultivated  wo- 
not  in  their  broken  and  Al[)ine  forms,  those  j  man  who  can  entertain  yourself;  and  I  pre- 
that  more  immediately  surround  us.  jsumo  whenever  you  marry  you  will  marry 

While  I  was  thus  dividing  my  time  be- j  primarily  for  voursolf,  ana  not  for  your 
tween  the  enjoyment  of  this  exquisite  scene-  i  friends  ;  you  will  want  a  companUm :  an  or- 
ry,  my  books,*  the  care  of  my  affairs,  my  Ui^/ you  iiiay  hire. 

filial  attentions,  and  my  religious  duties,  i  ^  Hut  remember,  Charles,  that  when  I  am 
I  was  Buddonly  deprived  of  my  inestimable  insisting  so  much  on  mental  delicacy,  I  am 
mother.  >She  died  the  deatli  of  the  right-  assuming  that  all  is  right  in  still  more  es« 
eous.  ;sontial  points.     Do  not  be  contented  with 

Addison  has  finely  touched  on  the  singular  '  this  su permit ructure,  till  you  have  ascertained 
sort  of  delicate  and  refined  IciiJcrness  of  a  |  the  solidity  of  the  foundation.  The  oma- 
fathcr  for  a  daughter:  but  I  am  persuaded  :  moots  which  decorate  do  not  support  the  adi- 
tbat  there  is  no  atfectiun  of  the  human  heart  fice  !  Guarded  as  you  are  by  Christian  prin* 
more  exquisitely  pure,  than  that  whic^h  is  felt .  ciples,  and  confirmed  in  virtuous  habits,  I 
by  a  grateful  son  towards  a  mother,  wlio  fos- :  trust  you  may  safely  look  abroad  in  the 
tereJ  his  infancy  with  fondness,  watched  over '  world.  Do  not,  however,  irrevocably  dis- 
his  childhood  with  anxiety*  and  his  youth '  pose  of  \our  alToctions  till  you  have  made 
with  an  interest  com{>oundcd  of  all  that  is  !  the  longnromised  visit  to  my  earliest,  wisest, 
tender,  wise,  and  pious.  ■  and  best  tViend,  Mr.  Stanley.     I  am  (ar  from 

My  retirement  was  now  become  solitude  ;  j  desiring  that  your  friend  should  direct  your 
the  former  is,  I  believe,  the  best  state  for  the  choice.  It  iswhat  even  your  father  would 
mind  of  man,  the  latter  almost  the  worst. !  not  do  :  hut  he  will  be  the  mast  faithful  and 
In  complete  solitude  the  eye  wants  objects.  |  most  disinterested  of  counsellors.* 
the  heart  wants  attachments,  the  umierstand- 1  I  resolved  now  for  a  few  months  to  leara 
ing  wants  reciprocation.  The  character  .'the  Priory,  the  seat  of  my  ancestors,  to  make 
loses  its  tenderness  when  it  has  nothing  to  a  tour  not  only  to  London,  but  to  Stanley 
love,  its  firmness  when  it  has  none  to  Grove,  in  Hampshire,  the  residence  of* my 
strengthen  it,  its  swectne-ss  when  it  has  no- 1  father's  friend  ;  a  visit  I  was  about  to  make 
thing  to  soothe  it  it^i  paticriCfMvhcn  it  meets  |  with  him  just  before  his  last  illness.  He 
uo  contradiction,  its  humility  when  it  is  sur-  -  wished  me  to  go  alone,  but  I  could   not  pre- 


rounded  by  detxio'lants,  and  it>.  delicacy  in 
the  conversation  of  the  uniuforined.  Where 
the  intercourse  is  very  unequal,  society  is 
somewhat  worse  than  solitude. 

I  had  naturally  a  keen  relish  fur  domestic 
happiness  ;  and  this  propensity  had  been 
cher'islied  by  what  I  !i<ul  seen  aud  enjoyed  in 


vail  on  myself  to  dessert  his  sick  bed  for  any 
scheme  oi  amusement. 

I  began  to  long  earnestly  for  the  pleasures 
of  conversation,  pleasures  which,  in  our 
small,  but  social  and  select  circle  of  cultiTa* 
ted  friends,  I  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy* 
I  am  aware  that  certain  fine  town-bred  meo 


iny  father's  family.     Home  was  the  scene  in !  would  ridicule  the  bare  mention  of  learnad 

which  my  imagination  had  pictured  the  ouly  i  and    polished  conversation  at  a  village  in 

delights  worthy  of  a  rational,  feeling,  intel-  \  Westmoreland,  or  indeed  at  any  place  out  of 

Icctual,  immortal  man  ;  I  the  precincts  of  tlie  metropolis  ;  just  at  a 

Sole  hliss  of  Paradise  :  London  physician,  or  lawyer,  smiles  super- 

Whicli  hius  HurvivM  the  fall.  i  ciUously  at' the  sug^gested  merits  of  a  profe»- 

This  inclination  had  been  much  increased  ;  sional  broUier  in  a  provincial  town.    Good 

by  my  father's  turn  of  conversation.    He  sense,  however,  is  or  all  countries,  and  evflB. 

often  said  to  me,  *•  I  know  your  domestic  pro-  j  knowledge  is  not  altogether  a  mere  local  ad« 
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Tanlage.  These,  and  not  the  topics  of  the  ,  putting  their  outward  fig^ure  on  a  par  with 
boar,  furnish  the  best  raw  materials  for  the  most  afllucnt.  If  a  girl  with  a  thousand 
working  up  an  improving  intercourse.  .  pounds  rivals  in  her  dress  one  with  ten  thou* 

It  must  be  confessed,  uowever,  as  I  have  .sand,  is  it  nut  obvious,  that  not  only  all  her 
since  found,  that  to  give  a  terseness  aud  a  time  must  beemphiycd,  but  a!l  her  money 
poli^ih  to  conversation  ;  for  rubbing  out  prc>  devoted  to  this  one  object  1  ISothing  but  the 
radices ;  for  correcting  egotism  ;  for  keep  ;  clippings  ami  paring^  from  her  personal 
rag  self-importance  out  of  sight,  if  not  curing  :  adornment  could  enable  her  to  supply  tlie 
\\  ;  for  bringing  a  man  to  condense  what  he  ;  demands  of  charity  ;  and  the>e  sacrifices,  it 
has  to  say,  if  he  intends  to  be  listened  to ; '  is  evident,  she  is  liot  disposed  to  make. 
for  accustoming  him  to  endure  opposition  ;  ■  Another  inducement  ^^uggested  to  mc  was, 
for  teaching  him  not  to  think  every  man  who  ;  that  tiiese  young  ladies  would  make  better 
differs  from  him  in  matters  of  taste,  a  fool,  ;  wives,  because  tlicy  had  never  been  corrupt- 
and  in  politics,  a  knave;  for  cutting  down .  ed  by  the  expensive  pleasures  of  London, 
harangues ;  for  guarding  him  from  producing  ;  and  had  not  been  spoilt  by  the  ^ay  scenes  of 
as  DOfvelties  and  inventions  what  has  been  dissipation  which  it  aObrded.  This  argument 
said  a  thousand  times ;  for  quickness  of  al-  would  have  weighed  powerfully  witli  me, 
lusion,  which  brings  the  idea  before  you  had  1  not  observed  that  the)  never  abstained 
without  detail  or  quotation  ;  nothing  is  equal  from  any  amusement  in  the  country  that 
to  the  miscellaneous  society  of  London.--  '  came  within  their  reach. 
The  advantages  too  which  it  possesses,  in  1  natu.  ally  inferred,  that  she  who  eagerly 
b^Dg  tlio  seat  of  the  court,  the  })arliainent, .  grasped  at  eVcry  petty  provincialdissinatioii, 
and  the  courts  of  law,  as  well  as  the  com- 1  would  with  increased  alacrity  have  plunged 
mnn  centre  of  arts  and  talents  of  every  kind, ;  into  the  more  alluring  gaieties  of  the  me- 
all  these  raise  it  above  every  other  scene  of  |  tropolis,  had  it  been  in  tier  power.  I  thought 
intellectual  improvement,  or  colloquial  plea- 1  she  had  even  less  apology  to  plead  than  the 
an  re,  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  1  town  lady  ;  the  fault  was  equal,   while  the 

But  this  was  only  the  secondary  motive  of  temptation  was  less  ;  and  she  who  was  as 
my  intended  migration.  I  connected  with  it  |  dissipated  as  her  limited  bounds  permitted, 
the  hope,  that  in  a  more  extended  survey,  1 1  where  there  was  little  to  attract,  would,  I 
nigbt  be  more  likely  to  select  a  deserving ;  feared,  be  as  dissipated  as  she  possibly  could 
<:onipanion  for  life.  ^  In  such  a  companion,'  be,  when  her  temptations  were  multiplied, 
said  1,  ai  I  drove  along  in  my  post-chaise,  and  her  facilities  increased. 
<  I  do  not  want  a  Helen,  a  Saint  Cecilia,  or  a  I  had  met  with  several  young  ladies  of  a 
Madame  Dacier ;  yet  she  must  be  elegant,  |  higher  description,  daughters  of  our  country 
or  I  should  not  love  her;  sensible,  or  1  j  gentlemen,  a  class  which  furnishes  a  number 
ihould  not  respect  her  ;  nrudent,  or  1  could  j  of  valuable  and  elegant  women.  Some  of 
not  confide  in  her  ;  well  informed,  or  she  j  these,  whom  I  knew,  seemed  uncxceptiona- 
conld  not  educate  my  children  ;  well  bred,  ble  in  manner  aud  in  mind.  They  had  seen 
or  the  could  not  entertain  my  friends  ;  con-  something  of  the  world,  without  having  been 
ndeni^  or  I  should  offend  the  shade  of  my  |  spoilt  by  it ;  had  read  with  advantage  ;  and 
mother  ;  pious,  or  1  should  not  he  happy ;  acquitted  themselves  well  in  the  duties  which 
with  her,  because  the  prime  comfort  in  a  \  they  had  been  called  to  practise.  But  I  was 
companion  for  life  is  the  delightful  hope  that :  withheld  from  cultivating  that  degree  of  in- 
ibe  will  be  a  companion  for  eternity.'  |  timacy  which  would  have  enabled  me  to  take 

After  this  soliloquy,  I  was  frightened  to  an  exact  measure  of  their  minds,  bv  the  in- 
reflect  that  so  much  was  requisite  ;  and  yet  { junction  of  my  father,  tliat  I  would  never 
when  I  began  to  consider  in  which  article  I  \  attach  myself  to  any  woman  till  I  had  seen 
coald  make  anv  abatement,  I  was  willing  to  |  and  consulted  Mr.  Stanley.  This  direction, 
persuade  myself  that  my  requisitions  were  which,  like  all  his  wishes,  was  a  law  to  me, 
moderate.  operated  as  a  sort  of  sedative  in   the  slii^ 

intercourse  I  had  had  with  ladies  ;    and  re- 
solving to    postpone  all  such  intimacy  as 
CHAP.  III.  '  might  have  led  to  attachment,  I  did  not  al- 

■  low  myself  to  come  near  enough  to  feel  with 

I  had  occasionally  visited  two  or  three  |  interest,  or  to  judge  with  decision, 
fomilies  in  our  county,  who  were  said   to;     As  soon  asT  got  to  town,  I  visited  some  of 
make  a  very  genteel  appearance  on  narrow  |  my  father's  friends.      I  was  kindly  received 
fortunes.    As  I  was  known  not  to  consider  j  for  his  sake,  and  at  their  houses  soon  enlar* 
money  as  a  principal  consideration,  it  had  |  ged  the  sphere  of  my  acquaintance.     I  was 


often  oeen  intimated  to  mc  what  excellent 
wires  the  daughters  of  these  families  would 
make,  because  on  a  very  slender  allowance 
their  appearance  was  as  elegant  as  that  of 


concerned  to  remark  that  two  or  three  gen- 
tlemen, whom  I  had  observed  to  be  very  reg- 
ular in  their  attendance  on  public  worship 
in  the  country,  seldom  went  to  church  in 


women  of  ten  times  their  expectations.  I  j  London  ;  in  the  afternoon  never.  *  Reli- 
translated  this  respectable  appearance  into  a  |  gion,'  they  said,  by  way  of  apology,  *  was 
langn^ge  not  the  most  favourable,  as  1  in- 1  entirely  a  thing  of  example,  it  was  of  great 
stantly  inferred,  and  afterwards  was  convin- !  political  importance  ;  society  was  held  to- 
eed,  tljat  this  personal  figure  was  made  by  (  gcther  by  the  re^^traints  it  imposed  on  the 
the  sacrifice  of  their  whole  time  to  those  j  lower  ordei-s.  When  they  were  in  the 
decorations  which  procured  Jhrm  rrcdit.  byi  rcun*rv  ir  w?^  highly  nropcv  that  their  ter- 
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anU  and  workmeo  should  have  the  benefit 
of  their  example,  but  iii  Londou  the  case 
wasdiffereut.  When  there  were  so  many 
churches,  uu  one  knew  whether  you  went 
or  not.  aud  where  no  scandal  was  ^iven,  no 
harm  was  done.'  As  this  was  a  logic  which 
had  not  found  its  way  into  my  father's  reli- 
l^iou,  1  wa!»  nut  convinced  by  it.  I  remem- 
ber Mr.  Burke,  speaking  of  the  Eng^lish, 
who  were  so  humane  at  home,  and  whom  he 
unjustly  accused  of  wanting^  humanity  in 
India,  savs,  '  that  the  humanity  of  Britain  is 
a  humanity  of  points  and  parallels  '  Surely 
the  relig^ion  uf  the  fi^entleinen  in  question  is 
not  less  a  geographical  distinction. 

This  error,  1  conceive,  arises  from  religion 
being  too  much  cuo:.iilcred  as  a  mere  insti- 
luiion  ofdf'curuni,  of  convention,  of  society  ; 
and  not  a«  an  institution  founded  on  the  con- 
dition ofiiunian  nature,  a  covenant  of  mercy 
for  repairing  tlic  evds  which  sin  has  produ- 
ced. It  sprinofs  from  the  want  of  a  convic- 
tion that  (Christianity  is  an  individual  as  well 
as  geDcral  concern  ;  that  religion  is  a  [per- 
sonal thing,  previous  to  its  being  a  matter  uf 
example  ;  that  a  rnan  is  not  infallibly  saved 
or  lost  as  a  portion  of  any  family,  or  any 
church,  or  any  community  ;  but  that,  as  he 
is  individually  responsible,  he  must  be  indi- 
vidually brought  to  a  deep  and  humbhng 
sense  of  his  own  personal  wants,  without  ta- 
king any  refuge  in  the  piety  he  may  yee 
around  him,  of  which  ho  will  have  no  Bene- 
fit if  he  be  no  partaker. 

I  regretted,  even  for  inferior  reasons,  the 
little  distinction  wliich  was  paid  to  this  sa- 
cred day.  To  say  nothing  of  the  elevating 
views  which  the  soul  acquires  from  devoting 
itself  to  its  proper  object ;  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, methinks  shuuld  rejoice  in  its  return ; 
tlie  politician  should  welcome  its  appear- 
ance, not  only  as  a  rest  from  anxiety  and  la- 
bour, but  as  an  occasion  of  cooling  and  qui- 
eting the  mind,  of  softening  its  irritation,  of 
allaying  its  ferment,  and  thus  restoring  the 
repaired  faculties  of  invigorated  spirits  to 
tlie  demands  of  the  succeeding  week,  in  a 
frame  of  increased  aptitude  for  meeting  its 
difficulties  and  encountering  its  duties. 

The  first  persun  whom  I  visited  was  a 
go^  naturcd,  friendly  man,  whom  I  had  oc- 
casionally seen  in  the  north.  As  I  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  religious  in 
tiie  true  sense  of  the  word,  I  had  no  inten- 
tion for  looking  for  a  wife  'n  his  family.  I, 
however,  thought  it  not  amiss  to  associate  a 
little  with  persons  of  different  descriptions, 
that  b}  a  wider  range  T  might  learn  to  cor- 
rect my  general  judgment,  as  well  as  to 
guide  my  particular  pursuit.  Nothing,  it  is 
true,  would  tempt  me  to  select  a  woman  on 
whoso  pious  di^positious  1  could  not  form  a 
reasonable  dependence ;  yet  to  comb  at  the 
reality  of  those  dispositions  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter. 

I  had  heard  my  father  remark,  that  he 
Lad,  more  than  once,  known  a  right-minded 
ffirl,  who  seemed  to  have  been  first  taught  of 
heaven,  and  afterwards  supported  in  her 
Christian  course,  under  almost  every  human 
disadvantage;    who   boldly,   but  meeklv, 


maintained  her  own  principles,  under  aU  the 
hourly  temptations  and  opposition  of  a 
worldly  and  irreligious  family,  and  who  bad 
given  the  best  evidence  of  her  piety  towards 
God,  by  her  patient  forbearance  towards  bar 
erring  friends.  Such  women  had  made  ad^ 
mirable  wives  when  tbey  were  aflerwardi 
transplanted  into  families  where  their  virtues 
were  understood,  and  their  piety  cheriibed* 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  he  nad  known  oth- 
ers, who  accustomed  from  childhood  In  the 
sober  habits  of  family  religion,  under  pious 
but  injudicious  parents,  had  fallen  in  me- 
chanically with  the  domestic  practices,  with- 
out having  ever  be<'n  instructed  in  Chnstiaa 
principles,  or  having  ever  manifested  any  re* 
ligious  tendencies.  The  implantation  of  a 
new  principle  never  having  been  inculcatedi 
the  religious  habit  has  degenerated  into  a 
mere  form,  the  parents  acting  as  if  they 
thought  that  religion  must  come  by  nature 
or  iiileclion  in  a  religious  family.  TbeM 
g^rls  having  never  had  (heir  own  hearts  im- 
pressed, nor  their  own  characters  distinctly 
considered  nor  individually  cultivated,  but 
being  taken  out  as  a  portion  from  the  maiiy 
have  afterwards  taken  the  cast  and  C(4onr 
of  any  society  into  which  they  have  happen- 
to  be  thrown  ;  and  they  who  before  had  Uv- 
ed  religiously  with  the  religious,  have  after- 
wards assiinilated  with  the  gay  and  dissipa- 
ted, when  thus  thrown  into  tlieir  company, 
as  coniially  as  if  they  had  never  been  habit- 
uated to  better  things. 

At  dinner  there  appeared  two  pretty  look- 
ing young  ladies,  daughters  of  my  friend, 
who  had  been  sometime  a  widower.  I  pla- 
ced myself  between  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
prying  a  little  into  their  minds,  whde  the 
rest  of  the  company  were  conversing  on  in- 
different subjects. '  Having  former^  beard 
this  gentleman's  deceased  wife  extolled  aa 
the  mirror  of  managers,  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  his  table  highly  commended,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  it  so  ill  appointed,  and  every 
thing  wearing  marks  of  palpable  inelegance. 
Though  no  epicure,  I  could  not  forbear  ob- 
serving that  many  of  the  dishes  were  oat  of 
season,  ill  chosen,  and  ill  dressed. 

While  I  was  puzzling  my  liead  for  a  solu- 
tion I  recollected  that  I  had  lately  read  in  a 
most  respectable  periodical  worK,  a  paper 
(composed,  I  believe,  however,  by  a  raw  re- 
cruit of  that  well  disciplined  corps)  which 
insistent  that  nothing  tended  to  make  the  la- 
dies so  usple.5s  and  inefficient  in  the  menage 
a<i  the  study  of  the  dead  lainguages.  I  jump- 
ed to  thr  conclusion,  and  was  in  an  instant 
persuaded  that  my  young  hostesses  mnst  not 
onlv  be  perfect  miKlresses  of  Latin,  but  the 
ifful  fint^mhfe  was  so  ill  arranged  as  to  in- 
diice  me  to  give  them  full  cr^it  for  Greek 
also. 

Finding,  therefore,  that  my  appetite  was 
banlkei),  I  tor^k  comfbrt  in  the  certainty  that 
my  understanding  would  be  well  regaM ; 
and  after  secretly  regretting  that  leamiip 
should  so  effectually  destroy  useful ne«s.  I  was 
resolved  to  derive  intellectual  comfort  from 
this  too  classical  repast.  Turning  suddenly 
fo  the  eldest  lailv,  I  aske^l  her  at  on 're  if  sbi* 
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did  not  tbiok  Virgil  the  finest  poet  in  the :  finement,  as  her  own  had  been ;  and  that 
world.  She  blushed,  and  thus  cuntirnieii  me  I  mhid  is  lell  ucuriy  as  much  out  of  tho  qucs- 
in  the  opinion  that  lier  modesty  was  equal  to  {  tion  iu  muking-  an  ordinary  artist  as  in  ma^ 
her  erudition.  I  repeated  iny  question  with  king  aguud  cook, 
a  little  circumlocution.  She  stared,  and 
aaid  slie  had  never  heard  of  the  pcrbon    I 

mentioned,  but  that  she  had  read  Tears  of  CHAP  iV. 

Sensibility,  and  Rosa  Matilda,  and  Sympa- 
thy of  Souh,  and  Too  Ci?il  by  Half,  and  the  Fiiom  my  fundncss  for  conversation,  my 
Sorrows  of  Wertcr,  and  the  Stranger,  and  imagination  had  been  early  fired  with  Dr. 
the  Orphan  of  Snowdon.  j  Johnsun's  remark  that  there  is  no  pleasure 

*  Yes,  Sir,'  joined  in  the  younger  sister,  |  on  earth  comparable  to  the  fine  full  floxc  of 
who  did  not  rise  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  litc:ra- 1 /^omion  (<i//t.  I,  who,  since  L  had  quitted 
tare,  *■  and  we  have  read  Perfidy  Punished,  i  college,  hud  seldom  !iad  my  mind  refreshed. 
and  Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jcssamy,  ami  tho  |  but  with  tlie  poltv  rills  and  penurious  streams 
Fortunate  Footman,  and  the  *  I llu>»1rious  ;  of  knowledge  which  country  society  afibrd- 
Chambermaid.'  1  bluslicd  and  stared  in  my  ;  cd,  liow  expectc^l  to  meet  it  in  a  strong  and 
tnrD  ;  and  here  (he  conversation,  through  i  rapid  current,  lertilizing  wherever  it  flowed, 
the  difficulty  of  our  being  intclhgihlc  to  each  ;  producing  in  aliundancc  the  rich  fruits  of 
other,  dropped  ;  and  I  am  pcrsuadcnl  that  1 1  argument,  and  the  gay  flowers  of  rhetoric, 
sunk  much  lower  in  their  esteem  for  not  be-  <1  looked  Ibran  uninterrupted  course  of  profit 
ing^  acquainted  with  their  favourite  authors,  |  and  delight.  1  flattered  myself  that  every 
than  they  did  in  mine  for  never  having  j  dinner  would  add  to  my  stock  of  imams'; 
heard  of  Virgil.  j  that  every  debate  would  clear  up  some  diifi- 

1  arose  from  the  table  with  a  full  cimvic-  \  culty, every  discussion  elucidate  some  tnith  ; 
tioa  that  it  is  very  possible  for  a  woMian  to  ;  that  every  allusion  would  be  purely  classical, 
be  totally  ignorant  of  the  ordinary  but  in- 1  every  sentence  abound  with  instruction,  and 
dispensable  duties  of  common  lite,  without  every  period  be  pointed  with  wit. 
knowing^  one  word  of  Latin  ;  and  that  her  On  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  1  went  to  dine 
being  a  oad  companion  is  no  infallible  proof  with  Sir  John  Rellleld,  in  Cavendish-square. 
of  lier  being  a  gooil  economist.  I  looked  at  my  Watch  fifty  times.     1  thought 

I  am  afraid  the  poor  father  saw  something  it  would  never  be  six  b^clock.  I  did  not 
of  mv  disappointment  in  mv  countenance,  i  care  to  show  my  country-breeding,  by  going 
lor  when  we  were  alone  in  the  evening,  he  !  too  early  to  incommode  my  friend,  nor  my 
observed  that  a  heavy  addition  to  his  other  I  (own  breeding,  by  going  too  late  and  spoil- 
causes  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  was  ,  iug  his  dinner.  Sir  John  is  a  valuable,  etc- 
her eicellent  management  of  his  family.  1  gant  minded  man,  and,  next  to  iMr.  Stanley, 
found  afterwards  that,  though  she  had  stood  highest  in  my  fathers  esteem  for  his 
brought  him  a  great  fortune,  she  had  a  very  mental  accomplishments  and  correct  morals, 
low  ducation.    Her  father,  a  coarse  coun-    As  I  knew  he  was  remarkable  for  assembling 


try  Squire,  to  whom  the  pleasures  of  the  ta- 
bie  were  the  only  pleasures  for  which  he  had 
any  r^ish,  had  no  other  ambition  for  his 
daughter  but  that  she  should  be  the  most  la- 
mooa  housewife  in  the  country.  He  glori 
ed  in  her  culinary  perfections,  which  he  un- 
derstood ;  of  the  deficiencies  of  her  mind  he 
had  not  the  least  perception.  Money  and 
nod  eating,  he  owned,  were  tlie  only  things 
mlife  which  had  a  real  intrinsic  value;  the 
value  of  all  other  things,  he  declared  exist- 
ed in  the  imagination  only. 


at  his  table  men  of  seii'^c,  taste,  and  learning, 
mv  expectations  of  pleasure  were  ver}'  high. 
'  ilcre  at  least,'  Raid  I,  as  I  heard  the  name 
of  one  clever  man  announced  after  another, 
'  here,  at  least.  I  cannot  fail  to  find 

The  fi-ant  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul : 
Here  at  least  all  the  energies  of  my  mind 
will  be  brought  into  exercise.  From  this 
society  1  shall  carry  away  documents  for  tlie 
improvement  of  my  taste  ;  I  shall  treasure 
up  hints  to  enrich  my  understanding,  and 
collect  aphorisms  for  the  conduct  of  life.' 


The  poor. lady,  when  she  became  a  mother,       At  first  there  was  no  fair  opportunity  to 


and  was  brought  out  into  the  world,  felt 
keenly  the  deficiencies  of  her  own  educa- 
tioo.  The  dread  of  Scylla,  as  is  usual, 
wracked  her  on  Charybdis.  Her  first  reso- 
lution, as  soon  as  she  liad  daughters,  was  that 
they  riiould  team  every  thing.  All  the  mas- 
ters wlio  teach  things  of  little  intrinsic  use 
were  extravagantly  paid  for  supernumerary 
attendance  ;  and  as  no  one  in  the  family  was 
cafmble  of  judging  of  their  improvements, 
their  progress  was  out  slow.  Though  they 
were  taught  much  they  learnt  but  little,  even 
of  these  unnecessary  things  ;  and  of  things 
necessary  they  learnt  nothing.  Their  well- 
intentioned  mother  was  not  aware  that  her 
daq^ters'  education  was  nlmost  as  much 
calcnlated  to  gratify  the  senses,  though  in  a 


introduce  any  conversation  beyond  the  top- 
ics of  the  day,  and  to  those,  it'must  bo  con- 
fessed, this  eventful  period  gives  a  new  and 
powerful  interest.  I  should  have  been  much 
pleased  to  have  had  my  country  politics  rec- 
tified, and  any  prejudices,  which  I  might 
have  contracted,  removed,  or  softened,  could 
the  discuss ioii  ~vc  beoji  carried  on  without 
the  frequent  interruption  of  the  youngest 
man  in  the  company.  This  gentleman 
broke  in  on  every  remark,  by  descanting^ 
succes((ivclv  on  the  merits  of  the  various 
dislies  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  experience  only 
can  determine  the  judgment,  he  gfave  proof 
of  that  best  right  to  percmptoiy  decision, 
by  not  trusting  to  delusive  theory,  but  by 
actually  eating  of  every  dish  at  table. 


different  way,  and  with  more  apparent  re-       tlis  auimadvcrsions  were  uttered   wit)\ 
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the  {gravity  of  a  Ccrmafi  philosopher,  and 
tlie  science  of  a  French  cook.  If  any  of  his 
ftpiiiions  happened  to  be  controverted,  he 
quoted,  in  confirmatioD  of  his  own  judgement, 
/  Aiimmac  det  Gtturmandt^  which  he  assur- 
ed us  wus  the  most  valuable  wurk  that  had 
appeared  in  France  since  the  Revolution.— 
The  author  of  this  book  he  seemed  to  con- 
i^idorof  as  hieh  authority  in  the  science  of 
eating,  n«)  Coke  or  lialc  in  tliat  of  jurispru- 
dence, or  Quiatilian  in  the  art  of  criticism. 
To  the  credit  of  ttie  coin{>any,  however,  be 
It  spoken,  he  had  the  whole  of  tiiis  topic  to 
liirnsplf.  I'he  rest  of  the  party  were,  in  gen- 
eral, of  quite  a  didcrent  caliber,  and  as  little 
acquainted  with  his  favourite  author,  as  he 
probably  was  with  theirs. 

The  lady  of  the  house  was  perfectly  amia- 
ble »nd  well  bred.  Her  dinner  was  excel- 
lent ;  ami  every  thing  about  her  had  an  air 
of  elegance  and  splendour :  of  course  she 
r*ompletcly  escai>ed  the  disgrace  of  being 
ihoiif^ht  a  scholar,  but  not  the  suspicion  of 
having  a  very  good  taste.  1  long^  for  the 
removal  of  tlie  cloth,  and  was  eagerly  anti- 
cipating the  pleasure  and  improfement 
whicti  nwaited  me. 

As  soon  as  the  servants  were  beginning  to 
withdraw,  we  got  into  a  sort  of  attitude  of 
conversation  ;  all  except  the  eulog^t  of  T Al- 
manac dcs  Gourmands,  who,  wrapping  him- 
self up  in  the  comfortable  consciousness  of 
his  own  superior  judgrnent,  and  a  little  piqued 
titat  he  had  found  neither  support  nor  oppo- 
ftilion,  (the  next  best  thing  to  a  profound 
talker,)  he  seemed  to  have  a  perfect  indiffer- 
ence to  all  topics  except  that  on  which  he 
had  shown  so  much  eloquence,  with  so  little 
efiert. 

The  last  tray  was  now  carried  out,  the  last 
lingering'  servant  had  retired.  I  was  begin- 
ning to  listen  with  all  my  powers  of  attention 
to  an  ingenious  gentleman  who  was  about  to 
give  an  interesting  account  of  Egypt,  where 
he  had  spent  a  year,  and  from  whonce  he  was 
lately  returned.  He  was  just  g^  to  the  cat- 
acombs. 

When  on  a  sudden  open  fly, 
With  impctuouB  recoil  and  jarring  sound, 

the  mahogany  folding  doors,  and  in  at  once, 
struggling  who  should  be  first,  rushed  half  a 
dozen  children,  lovely,  fresh,  }^y,  and  noisy. 
This  sudden  and  violent  irruption  of  the  pret- 
ty barbarians  necessarily  caused  a  total  in- 
terruption of  conversation.  The  sprightly 
creatures  ran  round  the  table  to  choose  where 
they  would  sit.  At  length  this  gfreat  difficul- 
ty of  courts  and  cabinets  the  choice  of  places., 
was  settled.  The  little  things  were  jostled 
in  between  the  ladies,  who  all  contended 
who  should  get  possession  of  the  lUtle  beau- 
tie*.  One  was  in  raptures  with  the  rosy 
checks  of  a  sweet  girl  she  held  in  her  lap.  A 
second  exclaimed  aloud  at  the  beautiful  lace 
with  which  the  frock  of  another  was  trimmed, 
and  which  she  was  sure  mamma  had  giren 
her  for  bein^  good.  A  profitable,  and  doubt- 
less, a  lastmg  and  inseparable  association, 
was  thus  formed  in  the  child's  mind  between 
lace  and  goodness.  A  third  cried  out,  *  Look 
nt  'Ao  fiitty  angel  ».»^  bnf  observe— her 


bracelets  are  as  blue  as  her  eves.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  match  f  '  Snrely,  lady  Bedfield,* 
c:ried  a  fourth,  *  you  carried  tlie  eyes  to  the 
shop,  or  there  must  have  been  a  shade  of  dif- 
ference.' 1  myself,  who  am  passionately  fond 
of  children,  eyed  the  sweet  little  rebels  with 
complacency,  notwithstanding  the  uoseaaoB* 
ablencss  of  their  interruption. 

At  last,  when  they  were  all  disposed  of,  I 
resumed  my  inquiries  about  the  resting  place 
of  the  mummies.  But  the  grand  dispute, 
who  should  have  oranges,  and  who  should 
have  almonds  and  raisins,  soon  raised  such  a 
clamour,  that  it  was  impossible  to  hear  my 
Egyptian  friend.  This  great  contest  was, 
however,  at  length  settled,  and  I  was  retuTB- 
ing  to  the  antiquities  of  Memphis,  when  the 
important  point,  who  should  have  red  wioe, 
and  who  should  have  white,  who  should  have 
half  a  glass,  and  who  a  whole  one,  set  ut 
again  in  an  uproar.  Sir  John  was  vtsibtr 
uneasy,  and  commanded  silence.  During 
this  interval  of  peace,  I  gave  up  the  cati^ 
combs,  and  took  refuge  in  the  pyramids. 
But  I  had  no  sooner  proposed  mv  question 
about  the  serpent  said  to  be  found  in  one  of 
them,  than  the  son  and  heir,  a  fine  little  fel- 
low, just  six  years  old,  reaching  out  his  arm 
to  dart  an  apple  across  the  table  at  his  sister, 
roguishly  intending  to  overset  her  glass,  un- 
luckily overthrew  his  own,  brimful  of  port 
wine.  The  whole  contents  were  discharged 
on  the  elegant  drapery  of  a  white  robed 
nymnh. 

All  was  now  agitation  and  distress,  and 
disturbance  and  confusion  ;  the  gentlemen 
ringing  for  napkins,  the  ladies  assisting  (be 
dripping  fair  one  ;  each  vying  with  the  other 
who  should  recommend  the  most  approved 
specific  of  getting  out  the  stain  of  red  wine, 
and  comforting  the  sufferer  by  stories  of  sim- 
ilar misfortunes.  The  poor  little  culprit 
was  dismissed,  and  all  difficulties  and  disas- 
ters seemed  at  last  surmounted*  Bat  you 
cannot  heat  up  again  an  interest  wbkh  has 
been  so  often  cooled.  The  thread  of  conver- 
sation had  been  so  freq^uently  broken,  thai  I 
despaired  of  seeing  it  tied  together  again,  I 
sorrowfully  gave  up  catacombs,  pyramids, 
and  serpent,  and  was  obliged  to  content  my* 
self  with  a  little  desultory  chat  with  my  next 
neighbour  ;  sorry  and  disappointed  to  glean 
only  a  few  scattered  ears,  where  I  bad  ex- 
pected so  abundant  a  harvest ;  and  the  day 
from  which  I  bad  promised  myself  so  mnch 
benefit  and  delight,  passed  away  with  a  very 
slender  acquisition  oif  either* 


CHAP.  V. 

I WGTCT  almost  immediately  after,  at  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Ranby,  to  pass  a  few  days 
at  his  villa  at  Hampstead.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ranby  were  esteemed  pious  persons,  hot  ha- 
ving risen  to  ^reat  affluence  by  a  foddfn 
turn  of  fiirtune  in  a  commercial  engagenMoC, 
they  had  a  little  self>snfficiency,  aim  not  a  lit* 
tie  disposition  to  ascribe  an  undue  importanre 
to  wealth.  This  I  sbonkl  have  thought  mora 
pardonableiiDdflr  their  cirettmstancef ,  had  1 
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BOt  expected  that  religioo  would  in  this  re-  •  quunlM  with  the  subject,  and  ox]in?99ed  iicr- 
•pect  bare  more  Ihan  supplied  the  deficiencies  ■  self  with  eueixy  on  many  serious  points.  1 
en  education.  Their  religion,  however,  cou- 1  could  have  been  glad,  however,  to  have  seen 
sisted  almost  exclusively  in  a  disproportion- 1  tier  views  a  little  more  practical,  and  her 
ale  zeal  for  a  very  few  doctrines.  And  ■  spirit  a  little  less  censorious.  I  saw  she  took 
tbouph  they  were  far  from  being  immoral  in 


their  ouo  practice,  yet,  in  their  discourse, 
they  affected  to  undervalue  morality. 

This  was,  indeed,  moi-e  particularly  the 
ease  with  the  lady,  whose  chief  object  of 
diicourse  seemed  to  be,  to  convince  me  of 
ber  great  superiority  to  her  husband  in  po- 
lemical skill.  Her  chaste  conversation  cer- 
tainly was  not  coupled  with  fear.     In  one  re- 


the  lead  in  debate,  and  tiiat  Mr.  Ranhy  sub- 
mitted to  act  as  subaltern ;  but  whether  hin 
meekness  was  the  effect  o(  piety  or  fear,  1 
could  not  at  that  time  determine.  She  pro- 
tested vetiemently  against  all  dissipation,  iu 
which  I  cordially  joined  her,  though  I  hope 
with  something  less  intemperance  of  manner, 
and  less  acrimony  against  those  who  pursued 
it.    I  began,  however  to  lose  sight  of  the  er- 


spect  the  was  the  very  reverse  of  those  Phar-  rors  of  the  daughters*  dress  in  the  pleasure  1 
iseet  who  were  scrupulously  exact  about  felt  at  conversing  with  so  pious  a  mother  of 
their  petty  observances.  Mrs.  Ranby  was,  '■  a  family.  For  pious  she  reallv  was,  thoui^U 
on  the  contrary,  anxious  about  a  very  few  ]  her  piety  was  a  little  dubaseil  l>y  coarseneai-'. 
important  particulars,  and  exonerated  her-  aud  not  a  little  disfigured  by  a-^perity. 
self  from  llie  necessity  of  all  inferior  atten-  I  was  sorry  to  observe  that  the  young  hi- 
tiont.  She  was  strongly  attached  to  one  ur  dies  not  only  took  no  part  in  the  ccmvpr^a- 
two  preachers,  and  discovered  little  candour!  tion,  but  that  they  did  not  even  seom  to  know 
for  all  others,  or  for  those  who  attended  |  what  was  going  on ;  and  I  mur^t  coafcss  the 
tliem.  Nay,  she  somewhat  doubted  of  the|  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted  was  uot 
soundness  of  the  faitii  of  her  friends  and  ac-  ■  calculated  to  make  the  subject  interesting. 
quaintance,  who  would  not  incur  great  iu-  \  The  girls  sat  jogfging  and  whispering  cacli 
convenience  to  attend  one  or  other  of  her  fa- ;  other,  and  got  away  as  fast  as  they  could. 
Tourites.  {     As  soon  as  they  were  withdrawn — '  I'lierr, 

Mrs.  Ranbv's  table  was  ^more  than  lios-  '<  sir,'  said  the  mother,  'are  three  girls  who 
pitably  ^lod.*  There  was  not  the  least  sus-  will  make  excellent  wives  — They  never 
picion  or  Latin  here.  The  eulogist  of  female  were  at  a  ball  or  a  play  in  their  lives;  and 
Ignorance  might  h:tve  dined  in  comfortable  yet,  though  I  sny  it,  who  shuiild  not  say  it, 
■ocnrity  against  the  intrusion  and  vanity  uf  they  are  as  highly  accom pi i>hL*d  iisany  ladies 
erudition.  She  bad  three  daughters,  not  un-  at  St.  James's.* '^  I  cordially  appmved  the 
pleasing  voung  women.  But  1  was  mucli  former  part  of  her  as!i»ertion,  and  bowed  in 
coiM^erned  to  observe,  that  they  were  nut  on-  silence  to  the  latter. 

If  dressed  to  the  very  es^tremiiy  of  the  fash- !  I  took  this  opiKirtunity  of  enquiring  wh:if 
ion,  but  their  drapery  was  as  transparent,  as  had  been  her  mode  of  religious  instruction 
short,  and  as  scanty* ;  there  was  as  sedulous  for  he^  daughters ;  but  tlioug!i  1  put  the 
a  disckMure  of  their  perscjns,  and  as  great  a  question  with  much  caution  ami  deference, 
radundancy  of  ornaments,  as  1  had  seen  iu  .  she  looked  displeased,  and  said  she  did  not 
the  gayest  circles.  think  it  necessary  to  do  a  great  tieal  in  that 

*  Expect  not  perfection,'  said  my  g<)od  way ;  all  these  things  must  come  from  above ; 
mother,  ^but  look  for  confisUncy.*  This  it  was  not  human  rndeavours,  but  divine 
principle  my  parents  had  not  only  tauG^ht  me  grace  which  made  Christians.  I  observed, 
U  tbeclofcct,  but  liud  illustrated  by  their  de-  that  the  truth  appeared  to  he,  that  divine 
portment  in  the  family  and  in  the  world,  grace  hletnng  human  en«leavours,  seemed 
Theyobserved  a  uniform  correctness  in  their  most  likely  to  accoinniish  that  great  end. 
general  demeanor.  They  were  noi  over  She  replied,  that  experience  iras  not  on  my 
anxious  about  character  for  its  own  sake,  side,  for  that  the  children  of  relipfious  parents 
bnt  tbey  were  tenderly  vigilant  not  to  bring  were  uot  always  religious.  I  allowed  that  it 
any  reproach  on  the  Christian  name  by  im-  was  too  true.  1  knew  she  drew  her  inslaa- 
prudenoe,  negligence,  or  inconsistency,  even  ces  from  two  or  three  of  her  own  frieiuls, 
m  small  things.  ^  C-ustom,'  said  my  mother,  wiio,  while  they  dificovorod  much  earuest- 
'csan  never  alter  the  immutable  ifiature  of  ness  about  their  o.vn  >|ji ritual  itilorebls,  hud 
riglit;  fashion  can  never  just ifv  anv  practice,  almost  totally  neglecied  the  religions  cuUi- 
Which  is  improper  in  itncli';  and  to  dress  ind'?-  vation  of  their  children ;  the  daiiifhters  in 
ean tly  is  as  great  nno/fipncenfnin^t  purity  and   particular  had  been  smrered   to  folluw  their 


modesty,  when  it  is  the  fashion,  as  when  it  is 
obtolete.  There  should  he  u  lim*  of  dornt^r- 
catk>n  v>mewh?rp.     In  the  arMrln  of  dros* 


o\\rn  devices,  and  to  ivu.<>te  their  days  in  coni- 
nany  of  their  own  choosing,  and  in  (he  nio«>t 
frivolous  manner.     *  What  do  ye  more  than 


and  appearance.  Christian  mothers  sliou Id  ■  others^'  is  au  iiitcrro;r:it inn  which  this  neg- 
makeastand.  Th^y  should  not  be  <;o  un-|  ligence  has  frequently  siiggejitcd.  Nay, 
reasonable  as  to  expect  that  a  young  crirl  will  i  professing  serious  piety,  if  yc  do  not  more 
of  herwlf  have  courage  to  oppose  the  nuitrd '  t'uan  those  who  prof(»sit  not*,  ye  do  le^s. 
temptations  of  fashiim  without,  and  the  secret '  I  took  the  liberty  to  remark,  that  though 
prevalence  of  corruption  within;  and  un-j  there  was  no  such  thing  as  hereditary  lioTi- 
thority  should  be  called  iu  where  admonition  |  ness,  no  entail  of  goodness;  yet  the  Almighty 
ftila.'  had  promised  in  the  scriptures  many  hless- 


Tke  conversation  after  dinner  took  a  reli- 
(ioni  tnm.     Mrs.  Ranby  was  not  unac- 


ings  to  the  offspring  of  the  righteous,    lie 
never  meant,  however,  that  religion  was  to 
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be  transfern!!!  nrhitrarily  like  an  heir-loom ;  spendinf^  a  wet  winter  cheerfully  in  the 
hut  the  promiiie  was  accornpaoind  with  con-    country. 

ditioDS  and  injunctions.  The  directions  were  j  The  next  day,  all  the  hours  from  breakfiut 
express  and  frequent,  to  inculcate  earl^  and  to  dinner  were  devoted  to  the  harp.  1  had 
late  the  g'reat  truths  of  reh^ion  ;  nay,  it  was  .  the  vanity  to  think  that  this  sacrifice  of  time 
enforced  with  all  the  minuteness  of  detail, ;  was  made  in  compliment  tome,  as  I  had  pro- 
*  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  here  I  fessed  to  like  music  ;  till  I  found  that  all 
a  little,  and  there  a  little' ->at  all  times  and  their  morning  were  spent  in  the  same  man- 
seasons,  *  walking  hy  the  way,  and  sitting  in  .  ner ;  and  the  only  fruit  of  their  education, 
the  house.'  1  hazarded  the  assertion,  that  it  which  seemed  to  be  used  to  any  purpose^ 
would  ffcnera/iij  he  found  that  where  the  .  was,  that  after  their  family  devotions  in  the 
rhildren  of  pious  parents  turned  out  ill,  there  evening^,  they  sung^  and  played  a  hymn.  This 
had  been  sonic  mistake,  <:nme  neglect,  or  ;  was  almost  the  only  sign  they  g^ave  of  intel- 
some  fault  on  the  part  of  the  parents ;  that  lectual  or  spiritual  life.  They  attended 
tlicy  had  not  used  tho  rig-lit  motiiods.  I  oh-  mornmjj  prayers  if  they  were  dressed  before 
served  that  I  tliousrlit  it  ilid  not  at  all  dero- 1  the  bell  ran^.  One  mornings  when  they  did 
(fate  from  the  Fovcrciffnt y  of  the  Almigrhty,  '  not  appear  till  late,  they  were  reproved  by 
that  he  appointed  certain  means  to  accom- 1  their  father;  Mrs.  Hanby  said,  *  she  should 
ylish  certain  eiirls;  and  that  the  aJoptinpf !  be  more  ang-ry  with  them  for  their  irregu- 
these  in  conformity  to  his  appointment,  and '  larity,  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Ranby  otMti- 
dependencc  on  his  blcs^^ing,  seemed  to  be  natelv  persisted  in  reading  a  printed  form, 
one  of  the  rases  in  which  wc  should  prove .  wliich  she  was  persuaded  could  not  do  any 
our  faith  by  our  obedience.  body  much  gfood.'    The  poor  man,  who  was 

I  found  1  had  gone  too  far — she  said,  with  ;  really  well  disposed,  very  properly  defended 
some  warmth,  that  she  was  not  wanting  in  ;  himself,  by  saying,  that  he  hoped  his  own 
any  duty  to  her  daughters;  she  set  them  a  "  heart  went  along  with  every  word  he  read  ; 
good  example,  and  she  prayed  daily  for  their  and  as  to  his  family,  he  thought  it  much  more 
conversion.  I  highly  commended  her  for ,  bcneticial  for  them  to  join  in  an  excellent 
both,  but  risked  the  observation,  '  tliat  pray- ;  composition  of  a  judicious  divine,  than  to  at- 
ing  without  in^tilling  principles,  might  be  as  \  tend  to  any  such  crude  rhapsody  as  heshoald 
inefficacious  as  instruction  without  prayer.  <  be  able  to  produce,  whose  education  had  not 
That  it  was  like  a  husbandman,  who  should  i  qualified  hiin  to  lead  the  devotions  of  others, 
expect  that  praying  for  sunshine,  should  1 1  had  never  heard  him  venture  to  make  use 
produce  a  crop  of  corn  in  a  fiehl  where  not ,  of  his  understanding  before  ;  and  I  continued 
one  grain  had  been  sown.  God,  indeed,  to  find  it  much  better  that  I  had  at  first  ^ren 
fOtiW  effect  this,  hut  he  docs  not  doit;  and  him  credit  for.  The  lady  observed,  with 
the  means  being  of  liis  own  appointment,  his  some  asperity,  that  where 'there  were  gi/U 
omnipotence  is  not  less  exerted,  by  his  di-  and  ^racesy  it  superceded  the  necessity  of 
recti ng  certain  etfects  to  follow  certain  can-   learning 

ses,  than  it  would  he  by  any  arbitrary  act.'  |  In  vindication  of  my  own  good  breeding^,  I 
As  it  was  evident  that  she  did  not  choose  to  j  should  observe  that,  in  mv  little  debates  with 
quarrel  with  me,  she  contented  herself  with  i  Mrs  Ranby,  to  which  I  am  always  chal- 
saying  coldly,  that  she  perceived  I  was  a  /«-  j  lenged  by  her,  I  never  lost  sigfht  of  that  be- 
f^aliity  and  had  but  a  low  view  of  divine ;  coming  example  of  the  son  of  Cato.  who, 
things.  i  when  about   to  deliver    sentiments    which 

At  tea  I  found  the  young  ladies  took  no  ■  might  be  thought  too  assuming  in  so  young  a 

more  interest  in  the  conversation  than  they  ,  man,  introduced  his   admonitions  witb  this 

had  done  at  dinner,  but  sat  whispering  and  |  modest  preface, 

laufirhinGT,  and  nettinc:  while  silk  gloves,  till       ,,         ,        ,   .         -  .,       a  i      .      u* 
•,    o       "'  t,  f^     •   L^   1         Kemeinbcr  what  our /uf/ifr  oft  has  tanffht  us. 

they  were  summoned  to  the    harpsichonl.  I  "^  * 

Despairing  of  getting  on  with  them  in  com-  '■  I.  without  quoting  the  son  of  the  sage  of 
pany,  I  proposed  a  walk  in  the  garden.  I  I Jtica,  constantly  adduced  the  paternal  an- 
now  found  them  as  willing  to  talk,  as  desti-  thority  for  opinions,  which  might  savoar  too 
tute  of  any  thing  to  say.  Their  conversa-  much  of  arrogance  without  such  a  sanctkin. 
tion  was  vivid  and  frivolous.  They  laid  great  i  '  observed  in  the  course  of  my  visit,  that 
stress  on  small  things.  Thev  seemed  to  have  I  self-denial  made  no  part  of  Mrs.  Ranby's  re- 
no  shades  in  their  understanding,  but  used  '  Hgious  plan.  She  fancied,  I  believe,  that  it 
the  strongest  terms  for  tlie  commonest  occa-  «avored  of  works,  and  of  works  she  wasevi- 
sions,  and  admiration  was  excitnl  bv  things  dently  afraid.  She  talked  as  if  activity  were 
hardly  wortliv  to  command  attention.'  They  usehsM,and  exertion  unnecessary,  and  aa  if, 
were  extremely  glad  and  extremely  sorry,  like  inanimate  matter,  we  had  nothing  to  do 
on  subjects  notcalculated  to  excite  aifectiohs  but  to  sit  still  and  be  shone  upon, 
of  any  kind.  They  were  animated  about ;  i  assured  her  that  though  1  depended  on 
trifles,  and  indifferent  on  things  of  impor-  the  mercy  of  God,  through  the  meritt  of  fail 
tancc.  They  were,  I  must  confess,  frank  Son,  for  salvation,  as  entirely  as  she  caM. 
and  good-natured;  but  it  was  evident,  that  \  do.  yet  I  thought  that  Almighty  grace,  to  hx 
as  they  were  too  opeu,  to  have  any  thing  to  i  from  setting  aside  diligent  exertion,  was  tbe 
conceal,  so  they  were  too  uninformed  to  have  !  principle  which  pt-umotod  it.  That  AalTatiOB 
any  tliiog  to  produce;  and  I  was  resolved  is  in  no  part  of  stripture  represented  Mat* 
not  to  risk  my  happiness  with  a  woman  who  \  taiuable  by  the  *rndoleat  Christian,  if  I  miglit 
^uM  not  contribute  her  fuU  share  towards  I  couple  such  coutraActory  tcrmst    ^*fait  I 


* 


/ 
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hid  been  often  awfully  struck  with  the  plain  •  interrupting  me  with  more  spirit  than  I 
declarations,  '  thnt  the  kingdom  of  heaven  '  thouglit  be  pO!>ses^ell,  said,  '  General  cornip- 
BttfTereth  violence' — '  striye  to  enter  in  ut  the  '  tioD,  Sir,  mu!»t  be  the  source  of  particular 
strait  gate' — '  whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to -corruption.  I  did  not  mean  that  mv  wife 
do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might*  — '  give  diligence  j  was  worse  than  other  women.'  ^  Wor«e, 
to  make  your  calling  sure' — *  work  out  your  .  Mr.  Kanby,  worse  ?'  cried  she.  Banby  for 
OWD  salvation.'  To  this  labour,  this  watch- 1  the  first  time  in  liis  life,  uot  minding  her, 
fulness,  this  seduhty  of  endeavour,  the  crown  ;  went  on,  ^  As  jihe  is  always  insistmg  that  the 
of  life  is  expressly  promised,  and  <»alvation  is  i  whole  species  is  corrupt /she  cannot  help  al- 
not  less  the  free  gift  of  God,  because  he  has  '  lowing  that  she  herself  has  not  quite  escaped 
annexed  certain  conditions  to  our  obtain-  ■  the  infection.  Now,  to  be  a  sinner  in  the 
ingit.  ! gross,  and  a  saint  in  the  detail ;  that  is,  to 

The  more  I  argued,  the  more  I  found  my  !  have  all  sins,  and  no  faults,  is  a  thing  I  do 
repmtation  decline ;  }^et  to  argue  she  compel-  j  not  nuite  comprehend.' 
led  roe.  I  really  believed  she  was  sincere,  •  After  he  had  Icfl  the  room,  which  he  did  as 
but  she  was  ill-informed,  governed  by  feel-  the  shortest  way  of  allaying  the  storm,  slie 
ing^  and  impuh«s,  rather  than  by  the  plain  |  apologized  for  him,  and  said.  ^  he  was  a  well 
express  rule  of  scripture  It  was  not  that  \  meaning  man,  and  acted  up  to  the  litth^  light 
she  did  not  read  scripture,  but  she  interpret- ,  he  had  ;'  hut  added, '  that  he  was  unacquaint- 
ed  it  in  her  own  way  ;  built  opinions  on  in- ;  ed  with  religious  feelings,  and  knew  httlc  of 
salated  texts;  did  not  compare  scripture  '  the  nature  of  conversion  ' 
with  scripture,  except  as  it  concurred  to  |  Mrs.  Ranby,  I  found,  seems  to  consider 
strengthen  her  bias.  She  considered  with  Christianity,  as  a  kind  of  tVee-musonry,  and 
a  disproportionate  fondness,  those  passages  |  therefore  tliinks  it  su|>ernuous  to  speak  on 
which  supported  her  preconceived  opinions,  \  serious  subjects  to  any  but  the  initiated.  If 
instead  of  being  uniformlv  governed  by  the  ;  they  do  not  return  the  sis^n^  she  gives  them 


fBoeral  tenor  and  spirit  ot  the  sacred  page. 
he  had  far  less  reverence  for  the  perceptive 
than  for  the  doctrinal  parts,  because  she  did 
not  snfficiently  consider  faith  as  an  operative 
influential  principle ;  nor  did  she  conceive 


up  as  blind  and  dead  — Slic  tliinks  she  can 
only  make  herself  intelligible  to  those  to 
whom  certain  peculiar  phrases  are  familiar;. 
and  though  her  friends  may  be  correct,  de- 
vout, and   both  doctrinally  and    practically 


that  the  sublimest  doctriues  involve  deep  pious ;  yet  if  they  cannot  catch  a  certain 
practiral  consequences.  She  did  not  con  mystic  meaning,  if  there  is  not  a  sympathy 
sider  the  government  of  the  tongue,  nor  the  ol  intelligence  between  her  and  thein,  if  they 
eoniroand  of  her  passions,  as  lorming  any! do  not  fully  conceive  of  impressions,  and 
material  part  of  the  Christian  character. 'c-ionot  respond  to  mysterious  communica- 
Her  zeal  was  fier}',  because  her  temper  was  tions.  she  holds  them  unworthy  of  inter- 
so  ;  and  her  charity  was  cold,  because  it  was  course  with  her.  She  does  not  so  much  in- 
ao  expensive  pro|>en3ity  to  keep  warm  ,  sist  on  high  moral  excellence  as  the  criterion 
Among  the  perfections  of  the  Redeemer'^  of  their  worth,  as  on  their  own  account  of 
character,  she  did  not  consider  his  hc'>ng .  their  internal  feelings. 
'  meek  and  lowly'  as  an  example,  the  influ- 1  She  holds  very  cheap,  that  gradual  growth 
ence  of  which  was  to  extend  to  her.  She  '  iu  piety  which  is  in  reality  no  less  the  effect 
considered  it  indeed  as  aJmtra&^s  hut  not  as  I  of  divine  grace,  than  those  instantaneous 
bnUabte  ;  a  distinction  she  was  verv  apt  to  conversions  which  she  believes  to  be  so  com- 
make  in  all  her  practical  dissertations,  and  mon.  She  cannot  be  persuaded  that,  of  ev- 
in  her  interpretation  of  scripture.  i  cry  advance  in  piety,  of  every  improvement 
In  the  evening  Mrs.  Ranby  was  lamenting,  ^  in  virtue,  of  every'  illumination  of  the  un- 
in  general  and  rather  customary  terms,  her  ^dorstanding,  of  every  amendment  in  the 
own  exceeding  sinfulness.  Mr.  Ranby  said,  heart,  of  every  ratification  of  the  will,  the 
*Tou  accuse  yourself  rather  too  heavily,  my  I  spirit  of  God  is  no  less  the  author,  because  it 
dear:  you  have  sins,  to  be  sure.'  '  AnJ  pray  is  procrrrssive,  than  if  it  were  sudden  It  is 
what  sins  have  I.  Mr.  Ranby.''  said  she,  true,  Omnipoteiico  can,  when  he  pleases, 
taming  npon  him  with  so  much  quickness  \  still  produce  these  instantaneous  effects,  as 
that  the  poor  man  started.  *  Nay,'  said  he  <  lie  has  <%ometi:ne!>  done  ;  but  as  it  is  not  his 
meekly,  *I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you  ;  so  '  established  or  common  mode  of  operation,  it 
hr  firocn  it,  that  hearing  you  condemn  your-  ■  seems  vain  and  rasli,  presujnptuously  to  wait 
self  so  grievously,  I  intended  to  comfort  you,  |  for  these  miraculous  interferences.  An  inl- 
and to  say  that,  except  a  f<'w  faults, ^  |  plicit  dependence,  however,  on  such  iuter- 

'And  pray  what  faults.^  interrupted  she, ;  ferences.  is  certainly  more  gratifying  to  the 
continuing  to  speak  however,  lest  he  should  |  genius  of  enthusiam,  than  the  anxious  vigil- 
catch  an  interval  to  tell  them.  *■  1  defy  you. ;  ancc,  the  fervent  praver,  the  daily  struggle, 
Mr.  Ranby,  to  produce  one'  '  My  dear,* I  the  sometimes  scarcely  percept il>le,  though 
nplied  he,  'as  you  charged  yourself  with  all,  ■  constant  progress  of  the  sober- minded  Chris- 
1  thought  it  would  be  letting  vou  off  cheapl*.  i  tian.     Such  a  Christian  is  fully  awirc  that 

hw  naming  only  two  or  three,  such  as ••'  i  his  heart  requires  as  much  watching  in  the 

Here,  fearing  matters  would  go  too  far,  I  in-  j  more  ailvanced  as  in  the  earliest  stages  of 


ferposed,  and  Roftcnincr  things  as  much  as  I 
oonld  for  the  lady,  said,  *  I  conceived  that 
Mr.  Ranby  meant,  that  though  she  partook 
of  the  genera]  corruption -«-^'  Here  Ranby 


his  relisfious  course.  He  is  cheerful  in  a 
well-grounded  hope,  and  looks  not  for  ecsta- 
cics,  till  that  hope  be  swallowed  up  in  frui- 
tion.    Thankful  if  he  feel  in  his  heart  a 
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growing'  iove  to  God,  and  an  increasing  sub- 
mission to  his  will,  though  he  is  unconscious 
of  visions,  and  unacquainted  witli  any  rcre- 
lation  but  that  which  God  has  maile  in  his 
word.  He  remembers,  and  he  derives  con- 
solation from  the  remembrance,  that  his  Sa7- 
iour,  in  his  most  g^racious  and  soothing  inyi 
tmtion  to  tlie  '  heavy  laden,*  has  mercifully 
promised  *  rest,'  but  he  has  do  where  promis- 
ed rapture. 


CHAP.  VI. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Ranby's  daughters. 
Is  this  conxistency^  i»ai(l  I  to  myself,  when  I 
compared  the  inanity  of  the  life  with  the  se- 
riousness of  the  discourse ;  and  com  rusted 
the  vacant  way  in  which  the  day  was  spent, 
with  the  decent  and  devout  manner,  in  which 
it  was  begun  and  ended  ?  I  rocollcctcd  that 
under  the  early  though  imperfect  sacred  in- 
•titution,  the  fire  of  the  morning  and  eve 
ning  sacrifice  was  never  suffered  to  be  ex- 
tinguished during  the  day. 

Though  Mrs.  Ranby  would  have  thought 
it  a  little  hcathenitih  to  have  had  her  daugii- 
ters  instructed  in  polite  literature,  and  to 
have  filled  a  leisure  hour  in  reading  to  her  a 
useful  book,  that  was  not  professedly  rcli- 
i;ious,  she  felt  no  compunction  at  th? 'ir  waste 
of  time,  or  the  trifling  pursuits  in  which  the 
day  was  suffered  to  spend  itself.  Tho  piano- 
forte, when  they  were  weary  of  the  harp, 
copying  some  different  drawings,  gilding  a 
set  of  flower  pots,  and  netting  white  gloves 
and  veils,  seemed  to  fill  up  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  these  immortal  beings,  of  these  Chris- 
tians, for  whom  it  had  been  solemnly  enga- 
Ssd  that  they  should  maufully  fight  under 
hrist^s  banner. 

On  a  further  acquaintance,  I  was  much 
more  inclined  to  lay  the  blame  on  their  edu- 
cation than  their  dispositions.  I  found  them 
not  only  good  humoured,  but  charitably  dis- 
posed; but  their  charities  were  small  and 
casual,  often  ill  applied,  and  always  without 
apian.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  state, 
character  or  wants  of  the  neighbouring  poor; 
and  it  had  never  been  pointed  out  to  them 
that  the  instruction  of  the  young  and  igno- 
rant made  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the  rich 
towards  them. 

When  I  once  ventured  to  drop  a  hint  on 
this  subject  to  !\Trs.  Ranby,  she  drily  said 
there  were  many  other  ways  of  doing  good 
to  the  poor,  besides  exposing  her  daughters 
to  the  probabiiity  of  catching  diseases,  and 
(he  certainty  of  getting  dirt  by  such  visits 
Her  subscription  was  never  wanting  when 
she  was  quite  tare  that  the  object  was  deserv- 
ing. As  I  suspected  that  she  a  little  over- 
rated her  own  charity,  I  could  not  forbear 
obsen'ing,  that  I  did  not  think  it  demanded 
a  combination  of  all  the  virtues  to  entitle  a 

foor  sick  wretch  to  a  dinner.  And  though 
durst  not  quote  bo  light  an  author  as  Ham- 
let to  her,  I  could  not  help  saying  to  myself, 
^ive  every  man  his  due^  and  who  thall  ^ncape 
whipping  ?  O  !  if  God  dealt  so  rigridly  with 
us  ;  if  he  waited  to  bestow  his  ordinary  bles- 


sings till  we  were  good  enough  to  deienre 
them,  who  would  be  clothed?  who  would 
be  fed  •*  who  would  have  a  roof  to  alielter 
him.^ 

It  was  not  that  she  gave  nothing  away,  bat 
she  had  a  great  dislike  to  relieve  anj  but 
those  of  her  own  religious  pcrsuasioo.-* 
Though  lier  Redeemer  laid  down  his  life  for 
all  people,  nations,  and  languages,  tlie  will 
only  lay  down  her  money  for  a  very  limited 
number  of  a  very  limited  class.  To  be  re* 
ligious  is  not  claim  sufficient  on  her  bounty : 
they  must  be  religious  in  a  particular  w&y. 

The  Miss  Ranbys  had  not  been  habituated 
to  make  any  systematic  provision  for  regular 
charity,  or  for  any  of  those  accidental  calam* 
ities,  for  which  the  purse  of  the  affluent 
should  always  be  provided  :  and  being  very 
expensive  in  their  persons,  they  had  often 
not  a  six-pence  to  bestow,  when  the  most 
deserving  case  presented  itself.  This  mnit 
frequently  happen  when  tl»ere  is  no  specific 
fund  for  charity  which  should  be  included  in 
the  general  arrangement  of  expenses  :  and 
the  exercise  of  benevolence,  not  be  left  to 
depend  on  the  accidental  state  of  tlie  purse. 
If  no  new  trinket  happened  to  be  wanted, 
these  young  ladies  were  liberal  to  any  appli- 
cation, tliough  always  without  judging  of  its 
merits  by  their  own  eyes  and  ears.  But  if 
there  was  a  competition  between  a  sick  film- 
ily  and  a  new  brooch,  the  brooch  was  sure  to 
carry  the  dav.  This  would  not  have  been 
the  case,  haci  they  been  habituated  Co  visit 
themselves  the  abodes  of  penury  and  woe* 
Thoir  flexible  young  hearts  would  have  bcsen 
wrought  upon  by  the  actual  sight  of  mise- 
ries, the  impression  of  wliich  was  feeble  when 
it  reached  their  cars  at  a  diHtance,  surround- 
ed as  they  were  with  all  the  softnesses  and 
acc^mmoiiations  of  luxurious  life.  *  T\»ey 
would  do  what  thcv  could.  They  hoped 
it  was  not  so  bad  as  was  represented.*  They 
fell  into  the  usual  way  of  pacifying  tlieir 
conscienccH,  by  their  regrets  ;  and  brought 
tliemselves  to  bclievo  that  their  symputhj 
with  tlie  suffering  was  an  atonement  fortbeir 
not  relieving  it. 

T  observed,  with  concern,  during  my  visit, 
how  little  the  Christian  temper  seemed  to  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  relierion. 
This  appeared  in  the  daily  concerns  of  this 
high  professor.  An  opinion  contradicted,  a 
person  ofdifl*erent  religious  views  commeiid- 
ed,  the  smaltcst  opposition  to  her  will,  the  in- 
trusion of  an  unseasonable  visitor,  even  mn 
imperfection  in  the  dressing  of  some  dish  at 
table  :  such  trifles  not  only  discomposed  her, 
but  the  discom|[>osure  was  manifested  with  a 
vehemence,  which  site  was  not  aware  was  a 
fault ;  nor  did  she  seem  at  all  sensible  thai 
her  religion  was  ever  to  be  resorted  to  but  oo 
great  occasions,  forgetting  that  great  oooa- 
sions  but  rarely  occur  in  common  life,  and 
that  these  small  passes,  at  which  the  enemy 
is  perpetually  entering,  the  true  Christian 
will  vigilantly  guard. 

I  observed  in  Mrs.  Ranby  one  striking  ia- 
coiisistency.  While  she  considered  it  ai 
forming  a  complete  line  of  soparatiou  from 
the  woi-ld,  that  she  and  her  daughters  ab- 
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stained  from  piblic  places,  she  had  no  objec- 
tkia  to  tbcir  indemnifying'  themselves  for  this 
fbrbearance,  by  devoting  so  monstrous  a  dis- 
proportion of  their  time  to  that  very  amuse- 
inent  which  constitutes  so  princi{nil  a  part  of 
diversion  abroad.  The  time  which  is  re- 
deemed Crom  what  is  wrong,  is  of  little  val- 
ue, if  not  dcHiicated  to  what  is  rig'ht ;  and  it 
is  Dot  c>nough  that  the  doctrines  of  tlie  gos- 
pel famish  a  subject  for  discussion,  if  the}'  do 
not  furnish  a  pnnci|)Ic  of  action. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  defects  which 
struck  me  in  tliis,  and  two  or  three  otlier 
families,  whom  I  afterwards  visited,  was  the 
want  of  companionabloness  in  the  daughters. 
They  did  not  seem  to  form  a  part  of  the  fam- 
ily compart ;  hut  made  a  kind  of  distinct 
branch  of  themselves.  Surclv,  when  only 
the  parents  and  a  few  select  friends  arc  met 
together,  in  a  family  way,  the  daughters 
should  contribute  their  poKion  to  enliven 
tlie  domestic  circle.  Thoy  were  always 
ready  to  sing  and  to  play,  hut  did  not  take 
the  pains  to  produce  themselves  in  conversa- 
tion ;  but  seemed  to  carry  on  a  diHtinct  in- 
tercourse, by  herding,  and  whispering,  and 
landing  together. 

Id  some  women  who  seemed  to  be  posses- 
sed of  good  ingredients,  they  were  so  ill  mix- 
ed op  together  as  not  to  produce  an  elegant, 
interesting  companion  It  appeared  to  me 
thM  three  of  the  grand  inducements  in  (he 
cbcHce  qC  a  wife,  are,  that  a  man  may  have  a 
directrenfor  his  family,  a  preceptress  for  his 
childneo,  and  a  companion  for  himself  Can 
it  be  hooestly  affirmed  that  the  present  hab- 
its of  domestic  life  are  generally  favourable 
to  the  union  of  these  tliree  essentials  ?  Yet 
which  of  them  can  a  man  of  sense  and  prin- 
ciple consent  to  relinquish  in  his  conjugal 
prospects  ? 


CHAP.  VII.  I 

I 

I  returned  to  town  at  the  end  of  a  few ' 
days.     To  a  speculative  stranger,  a  London 
dity  presents  everv  variety  of  circumstance 
in  every  conceivable  shape  of  which  human 
It£B  is  susceptible.     When  you  trace  the  so- 
lieitade    of   the  morning  countenance,  the 
anxioiiB  exploring  of  the  morning  paper,  the  . 
eager  interrogation  of  the  morning  guest —  j 
when  you  hear  the  dismal  enumeration  of : 
loMes  by  land,  and  perils  by  sea — taxes  tre- 
blin<r<  dangers  multiplying,  commerce  anni- 
hilating, war  protracted,  inva;»ion  threaten- 
ing,    destruction    impending — your    mind 
catches  and  communicates  tlie  terror,  and 
yoo  feei   yourself  '  falling    with  a  falling 
state.' 

But  when,  \n  the  course  of  the  very  same 
day,  you  meet  these  gloomy  prognosticators 
at  tiuB  sumptuous,  not  ^dinner,  but  heca- 
tomb,* at  tlie  gorgeous  fote,  the  splendid 
spectacle  ;  when  you  hear  the  frivolous  dis- 
course, witness  the  luxurious  dissipation, 
Qoatemplate  the  boundless  indulgence,  and 
observe  the  ruinous  gaming,  you  would  be 
ready  to  exclaim,  *  Am  I  not  supping  in  the 
Ao'lpod^sot  that  land  in  which  i  breaUftist- 


ed  ^  Surely  this  is  a  country  of  different 
men,  di/Tercnt  characters,  and  different  cir- 
cumstances. This  at  least  is  a  place  in 
which  there  is  neither  fear  nor  danger,  nor 
want,  nor  misery,  nor  war.' 

If  you  observe  the  overflowing  subscrip- 
tions raised,  the  innumerable  societies  form- 
ed, the  committees  appointed,  the  agents 
employed,  the  royal  patrons  engaged,  the 
noble  presidents  provided,  tlie  palace-like 
structures  erected  ;  and  all  this  to  alleviate, 
to  cure,  and  even  to  prevent  every  calamity, 
which  tlie  indigent  can  suffer,  or  tne  affluent 
conceive  ;  to  remove  not  only  want  but  ig- 
norance ;  to  suppress  not  only  misery  but 
vice,  would  you  not  exclaim  with  Hamlet, 
*•  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  How  noble 
in  reason  !  How  infinite  in  faculties  !  la 
action  how  like  an  angel!  lu  compassioDy 
how  like  a  God !' 

If  you  look  into  tlie  whole  comet-like  ec- 
centric orb  of  the  human  character  ;  if  you 
compared  all  the  struggling  contrariety  of 
principle  and  of  passion ;  the  clashing  of 
o(>inion  and  of  action,  of  resolution  and  of 
performance  ;  the  victories  of  evil  over  the 
propensities  to  good  ;  if  you  contrasted  the 
splendid  virtue  with  the  disorderlv  vice  ;  the 
exalted  generosity  with  the  seliish  narrow- 
ness ;  the  provident  bounty  with  the  thought- 
less prodigality  ;  the  extremes  of  all  that  is 
dignified,  with  the  excesses  of  all  that  is  ab- 
ject, would  you  not  exclaim  in  the  very  spir- 
it of  Pascal,  O  !  the  grandeur  and  tlie  little- 
ness, the  excellence  and  the  corruption,  the 
majesty  and  the  meanness  of  man  \ 

If  you  attended  the  debates  in  our  great 
deliberative  assemblies  ;  if  you  heard  the  ar- 
gument and  the  eloquence,  *  the  wisdom  and 
the  wit,'  the  public  spirit  and  the  disinterest- 
edness ;  Curtius's  devotedness  to  his  country* 
and  Regulus^s  disdain  of  self,  expressed  with 
all  the  logic  which  reason  can  sufimst,  and 
embellished  with  all  the  rhetoric  which  fancy 
can  supply,  would  you  not  rapturously  cry 
out,  this  is 

Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame  ? 

But  if  you  discern  the  bitter  personality, 
the  incurable  preindice,  the  cutting  retort, 
the  suspicious  implication,  the  recriminatine 
sneer,  the  cherished  animosity ;  if  you  beheui 
the  interests  of  an  empire  standing  still,  tbi 
business  of  the  civilized  globe  suspended, 
while  two  intellectual  gladiators  are  thnistii^ 
each  to  give  the  other  a  fall,  and  to  show  his 
own  strength ;  would  you  not  lament  the  lit* 
tleness  of  the  great,  the  infirmities  of  the 
good,  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  wise  ?  Would 
you  not,  soaring  a  flight  far  above  Hamlet 
or  Pascal,  apostrophize  with  the  Royal  Psalm- 
ist, *"  Lord,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  miftd- 
ful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  re- 
g^rdest  him  ?^ 

But  to  descend  to  my  individual  concerns. 
— Among  my  acquaintance  I  visited  two  se- 
parate families,  wliere  the  daughters  wese 
remarkably  attractive,  and  more  than  uaii* 
ally  endowed  with  beautv,  sense,  and  ele- 
gance ;  but  I  was  deterred  from  following  tp 
the  acquaintance,  by  observing  io  cacb  faR^ 
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him  only  as  a  poet ;   a  work,  whicli  aboandi        •  •  t  t  * 

inaricher  profiuiDn  orimages,  and  a  more  Ml  tbamildnujutjof  privUelin-. 

variegated  liixuriaoce  of  expresaioD  Ihao  tlic  _*  *  *  ,  *      <.     • 

Pleasures  or  ImaffinalioD,  cannot   easily  b(  The  graceful  Uar  thit  .tro.ra.  from  other,  woei. 
fouiid.     TliC  tllmsj  metre  of  our  day   scemi        'Why,   Charles,'   eaid   Sir  John,  'I  am 

toadd  Tresli  value  to  bis  liDewy  vene.     W(  glad  lo  find  jou  the  enthOBiaBtic   enlc^l  of 

hare  do  happier  muter  of  poetic  uumbera  the  (latssife  of  itiiich  I  suspected  yon  wer« 

noDe  who  better  koew  atiuut  to  be  the  saucy  ceasurer.' 

To  buiUtho  lofty  rbjmc.  '  Censure,'  replied  I, '  is  perhaps  too stPDOg 

™.  J         1     ■  J-  1.1     .  » (Arm  for  any  part,  especiallj  the  raott  ad- 

The  condensed  T^our    so  md^pcnsable  U  ^j^      ^  o/tfcia  fine^m.     I  need  notw- 

blank  verse,    he    skilful    variation  of  thi  pp^t  tiS  lines  on  «hichT«<ui  goLn^torisk. 

pause  the  masterly  structure  of  the  penod  P,J,J  observation  ;  they   live^n   the  mind 

and  all  the  occult  mysteries  of  the  art.  cm  anS  memory  of  every  lover  of  the  Muim.' 
Derhaps  bo  best  learnt  from  Akcside.     |         .  j  „i„  ^^  y,^  ^,j  however,' 

iS         i"";?  coi"-ey*^  4?  Tl«mp<on  hu       y  ^    j^      ,   |,at  I  may  be  better  able  to 

melody  and   rhjlhni,  and  Thompson   woulo  controvert  v our  criticihm. 
have  paid  him  back  iu  perspicuity  and  trans-  * 

..c„f™;..idi.,..^i.,Ak.„M.,.  i^-KK.'sr-.rr.-s 

liavenowaiid  then  found  the  same  paasagt  Witl.  Iiainiial  tiiidlinBm«io-ty  ifilste 

at  once  pnchnndng  and   uninlelli;^ible.     A:  Thv  strun^cunerption,  uwhi'n  llmlB*  nwe 

it  happens  to  many  frequenters  of  the  Opera.  RvrulKi'nl'from  tbu  slrukR  uf  Cxiar'ifate 

the  music  always  transports,   but   the  nurdi  Aniidllir  cruwdur  psirinta,  and  hii  aim 

arc  not  always 'understood.'     I  llifU   desired  Aloft  fsl«ndhi|t,  like  i:l«nalJote 

my  friend  to  gratify  us  wiUi  the  fii^t  book  ol  Who.i  euilt  hfingido»-ii  ihelhxndwcsll  d  aloud 

Ibe  Pleasures  of  Imagination.  On  n.llv'-  nimp,  and  .hook  hii.  crim™  steel. 

Sir  John  i.  a  passionate  lover  of  poetry,  in  i!"'',^''r,*i^v,aM  uro.ime^"^^^  d^i ' 

which  he  has  a  fine  laste.      He  read  il  wjib  Ami  Homo  iii;ain  is Vntc '  ' 

Xslja/h™'''^''''^'*''*^''''^'^**''"''*       'What  agrand  and  powerful  paaup!' 

„,.,,'.  .      ,.  said  Sir  John. 

MnJ.  mmJ  alone,  bear  »itne»  lartk  and  heaven,       .  j  acUnowieilge  it.*  said  I,  •  but  is  it  u 

Of  U"t«r"»d'."abllmr'  CrStood  ia  hand  t"**  »«*■  ''  ^^"^  ' ,  '''  " -l^  "Ht  '^  '*^ 
Sit  paromnunl  the  graces  ■  hero  DDthroned  Ha^ fairand direct  opposition  betweea mud 
Celestial  Venus,  with  ditinivt  oir.  '  >u*l  mailer  1  The  poet  could  not  have  ex- 
InvilCHilie.out  tonever-radingjoy.  pressed  Ihc  imaipe  more  nobly  ;  but  mi^btba 
•  The  reputation  of  this  exquisite  pajsage,'  ""t,  out  of  the  aT>undanl  treasures  of  fais  op- 
laid  he,  faying  down  the  book,  '  is  eslablwh-  "'ent  miad,  have  chosen  it  with  mora  fialioi- 
ed  by  the  consenting  suffrage  of  all  men  oi  tj  =■  Is  an  act  of  murder,  even  of  an  nior- 
tastc,  though  by  the  crilTcal  countenanc*  ?•"■' ''  happily  contrasted  with  the  omni»- 
you  are  beginning  to  put  on,  you  look  as  il  t"">  "'  matter,  as  the  other  heantifnl  initaD- 
you  had  a  mind  to  attack  it.'  c^"  I  named,  and  which  ho  goeson  to  telect.' 
'  So  far  from  it,- said  I, '  that!  know  no-  The  superiority  of  mcotalbeau^  j.  the 
thing  more  splendid  in  Ihewholeroass  of  oui  [»">'  he  is  cslablishmg,  and  hu  eteborats 
poetry.  And  I  feel  almost  guilty  of  higi  preparation  leads  you  to  eipcct  all  hia  other 
treason  against  the  majesty  of  the  sublimei  mslanccs  to  he  drawn  from  pure  mentkl  ex- 
Muses,  in  the  remark  1  am  going  to  hazard,  cellcnce.  Ilis  other  eieinplificalinM  me 
on  the  celebrated  lines  which  follow.  Thf  general,  this  ,5  particular.  They  are  achii, 
Poet's  object,  Uirough  this  and  the  Iwo  fol-  "t"'  "  <">')■  ?  variety.  1  question  if  MiltM, 
lowing  paees.  is  to  establish  the  infinite  su.  wlio  wasat  east  as  ardent  a  champioD  fiw 
parionlyof  miodover  unconscious  matter,  liberty,  and  as  much  of  a  party  man  u 
even  in  its  fairest  forms  The  idea  is  as  iusi  Akenside,  would  have  used  this  lUuitratiM. 
as  the  execution  is  beautiful  ■  so  also  is  hit  Milton,  though  he  often  insinuates  apolititai  : 
supreme  elevation  of  inleUecl,  over  s'™'"' '" '""  e™at  Pt^m,  always.  I  tbink,  ■ 
„  ,  , .  „  ,  _  generalizea.  Whatever  had  been  hit  prraci-  1 
Grea.n™orhulk,or.yinraMryofpans.  "le,.  or  at  whatever  period  he  had  writM,  ^ 
Nothing  again  can  be  finer  tlian  bis  subse.  I  question,  when  he  wanted  to  describe  the 
quent  preference  of  overthrow  of  authority  by  the  rebel  aogels, 

The  powers  or  genius  and  design,  >f  he  would  have  illustrated  it  by  Cromw^'i     1 

.1  .  seizinir    the  mace,  or    the  decftnitatioQ   of     ' 

Ofplinels,  sane,  and  adamantine  spheres.  lected  those  two  instances  as  the  triumpb  tf     ' 

lie  proceeds  to  ransack  the  stores  of  the  mind  over  matter.'  1 

mental  and  the  moral  world,  as  he  had  done        '  But,'  said   Sir  John,  '  yon  forgfit  thit 

the  world  of  matter,  and  with  a  pen  dipped  Akenside  professedly  adopts  the  laoinugarf    ' 

in  Hippocrcne,  opposes  to  the  tatter  Cicem  in  hii  second  philippic.'    He  Vam 

Tlie  ehainu  of  virtuous  friendship,  ic.  ^  "!f  ««««  '>eP'«'i°E  "ith,  Cnnre  a^- 

■  •  ■  •  >  fecto,  Ac. 

'  True,'    said  I,  '  I  am  not  argniw  tba 
matter  u  a  poiot  of  Ikct,  hut  xi  x  pcnit  of 
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juBt  application.  I  pass  over  the  comparison 
of  Brutus  with  Jove,  which  by  the  way  would 
have  become  Tully  better  thsio  Akenside, 
but  which  Tully  would  have  perhaps  thought 
too  bold.  Cicero  adorns  his  oration  with 
this  magnificent  description.  He  relates  it 
u  an  event,  the  other  uses  it  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  that  to  which  I  humbly  conceive  it 
does  not  exactly  apply.  The  orator  paints 
the  Tiolent  death  oi  a  hero ;  the  poet  adopts 
the  description  of  this  violent  deatn,  or  rather 
of  the  stroke  which  caused  it,  to  illustrate 
(he  perfection  of  intellectual  g^ndeur. — 
After  allf  it  is  as  much  a  party  question  as  a 
poetical  one.  A  question  on  which  the  crit- 
ic will  be  apt  to  be  ?uided  in  his  decision  by 
liis  politics  rather  than  by  his  taste.  The 
splendour  of  the  passaro,  however,  will  in- 
evitably dazzle  the  feeling  reader,  till  it  pro- 
duce tlie  common  effect  of  excessive  bright- 
ness, that  of  somewhat  blinding  the  beholder. 


CHAP.  IX. 

While  we  were  thus  pleasantly  engaged, 
the  servant  announced  Mrs.  Fentham ;  and 
a  fashionable  looking  woman,  about  tlie  mid- 
dle of  life,  rather  youtlifully  drest,  and  not 
far  from  handsome,  made  her  appearance. 
Instead  of  brcakin^i^  forth  into  the  usual  mo- 
dish jargon,  she  politely  entered  into  the  sub- 
ject m  which  she  found  us  engaged;  envied 
lad^  Bdfied  the  happiness  of  elegant  quiet, 
which  she  herself  might  have  been  eaually 
'enjoying  at  her  own  house,  and  professed 
herself  a  warm  admirer  ofpoetry.  She  would 
probably  have  professed  an  equal  fondness 
for  metaphysics,  geometry,  militarv  tactics, 
or  the  Arabic  language,  if  she  had  happened 
to  have  found  us  employed  in  the  stud}  of  ei- 
ther. 

From  poetry  the  transition  to  painting  was 
easy  and  natural  Mrs.  Fentham  possessed 
all  the  phraseology  of  connoisseurship,  and 
asked  me  if  I  was  fond  of  pictures  I  pro- 
fated  the  delight  I  took  in  them  in  strong, 
that  is,  in  true  terms.  She  politely  <iaid,  that 
Mr.  Fentham  had  a  very  tolerable  collection 
of  the  best  masters,  and  particularly  a  Titian, 
which  she  would  be  happy  to  have  the  hon- 
our of  showing  me  the  next  morning.  1 
bowed  my  thankful  assent;  she  appointed 
the  hour,  and  soon  after,  looking  at  her 
watch,  said  she  was  afraid  she  must  leave 
the  delights  of  such  a  select  and  interesting 
Hciety  fi>r  a  far  less  agreeable  party. 

When  she  was  gone,  1  expressed  my  ob- 
ligaiions  to  her  poiiteness,  and  anticipated 
toe  pleasure  I  should  have  in  seeing  her  pic- 
Inres.  *  She  is  much  more  anxious  tliat  you 
ibould  see  her  Orit^n'thy  said  Lady  Bel- 
fidd,  smiling;  ^  the  kindness  is  not  quite  dis- 
interested ;  take  care  of  your  heart.'  Sir 
Jobn,  rather  gravely,  said,  *■  It  is  with  reluc- 
tance that  1  ever  say  any  thing  to  the  preju- 
4lioeof  any  body  that!  receive  into  my  house ; 
Hot  as  the  son  of  my  valued  friend,  f  think  it 
ftir  to  tell  you  that  this  vigilant  matron  keeps 


a  keen  look-out  alter  all  young  men  of  for- 
tune. This  is  not  the  first  time  that  that 
Titian  has  been  made  the  bait  to  catch  a 
promising  acquaintance.  Indeed,  it  is  now 
grown  so  stale,  that  had  you  not  been  a  new 
man,  she  would  hardly  have  risked  it.  If 
vou  had  happened  not  to  like  painting,  some 
book  would  have  been  offered  you.  The 
return  of  a  book  naturally  brings  on  a  visit. 
But  all  these  devices  have  not  yet  answered. 
The  damsels  still  remain,  like  Shakspeare'a 
plaintive  maid,  '■  in  single  blessedness.'— 
They  do  not,  however,  like  her,  spend  gloo- 
my nights 

Chaunting  cold  hymnii  to  the  pale,  lifeless  moon, 

but  in  singing  sprightlier  roundelays  to  live- 
lier auditors.' 

I  punctually  attended  the  invitation,  efiec- 
tuaUy  shielded  from  danger  by  the  friendly 
intimation,  and  a  still  more  infallible  ACgis, 
the  charge  of  my  father  never  to  embark  in 
any  engagement  till  I  had  made  my  visit  to 
Mr.  Stanlev.  My  veneration  for  his  memo- 
ry operated  as  a  complete  defence. 

I  saw  and  admired  the  pictures.  The  pic- 
tures brought  on  an  invitation  to  dinner.  I 
found  Mrs.  Fentham  to  be  in  her  conversa- 
tion, a  sensible,  correct,  knowing  woman. 
Her  daughters  were  elegant  in  their  figures, 
well  instructed  in  the  usual  accomplishments, 
well  bred  and  apparently  well  tempered. 
Mr.  Fentham  was  a  man  of  business,  and  of 
the  world.  He  had  a  great  income  from  a 
place  under  government,  out  of  which  the 
expenses  of  his  family  permitted  him  to  save 
nothing.  Private  fortune  he  had  little  or 
none.  His  employment  engaged  him  almost 
entirely,  so  that  he  interfered  but  little  with 
domestic  affairs.  A  general  air  of  elegance, 
almost  amounting  to  magnificence,  pervaded 
the  whole  establishment. 

I  at  first  saw  but  little  to  excite  any  sus- 
picion of  the  artificial  character  of  the  lady 
of  the  house.  The  first  gleam  of  light  which 
let  in  the  truth  was  the  expressions  most  fre- 
quent in  Mrs.  Fentham  s  mouth — *What 
will  the  world  say  ?'  '  What  will  people 
think?*  '  How  will  such  a  thing  appear?* 
'  Will  it  have  a  good  took  P'  ^  The  world  is 
of  opinion.'  ^  VVon't  such  a  thing  be  cen- 
sured?' On  a  little  acquaintance  1  discover- 
ed that  human  applause  was  the  motive  of  all 
she  said,  and  reputation  her  great  object  in 
all  she  Jid.  Opinion  was  the  idol  to  which 
she  sacrificed.  Ducorum  was  the  inspircr 
of  her  duties,  and  praise  the  reward  of  them. 
The  standard  of  the  world  was  the  standard 
by  which  she  weighed  actions.  She  had  no 
higher  principle  of  conduct.  She  adopted 
the  forms  of  religion,  because  she  saw  that, 
carried  to  a  certain  degree,  they  rather  pro- 
duce credit  than  censure.  While  her  hus- 
band adjusted  his  accounts  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  she  regularly  carried  her  daugli- 
ters  to  church,  except  a  head -ache  had  been 
caughtat  the  Saturday's  o))era;  and  as  re- 
gularly exhibited  herself  and  them  afterwarda 
in  Hyde  Park.  As  she  said  it  was  Mr.  Fen- 
tham's  leisure  day,  she  complimented  him 
with  always  having  a  great  dinner  on  Sna^ 
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days,  but  alleged  her  piety  as  a  reason  for 
not  having  cards  in  the  evening  at  home, 
though  she  had  no  scruple  to  make  one  at  a 


plot  ready  to  be  brought  forward  if  the  prin^ 
cipal  one  fails.  Though  she  encourages  pre- 
tenders, yet  she  is  afraid  to  accept  of  a  tole- 


private  party  at  a  friend's  house;  soberly  rable  proposal,  lest  a  better  should  present 
conditioning,  however,  that  there  should  not  itself:  but  if  the  loftier  hope  fails,  she  then 
be  more  than  three  tobies  ;  the  right  or  :  contrives  to  lure  back  the  inferior  offer.  She 
wrong,  the  decorum  or  impropriety,  the  :  can  balance  to  a  nicety,  in  the  calculation  of 
gaiety  or  gravity  always  being  made  spe- 1  chances,  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
ci/ically  to  depend  on  the  number  of  tables.  .  a  higher  possibility  against  a  lower  proba- 
She  was,  m  gfoneral,    extremely  severe  bility. 


against  women  who  had  lost  their  reputation ; 
though  she  had  no  hesitation  in  visiting  a 


Though  slie  neither  wants  reading  nor 
taste,  her  mind  is  never  sufficiently  disen- 
fcwof  tlie  most  dishonourable,  if  they  were  of :  gaged  to  make  her  an  agreeable  companion, 
high  rank,  or  belonged  to  a  certain  set.  In  I  Fler  head  is  always  at  work,  conjecturing 
that  case,  she  excused  herself  by  saying,  I  the  event  of  every  fresh  hall  and  every  new 
"that  as  fashionable  people  continued  to  acquaintance.  .She cannot  even 
countenance  them,  it  was  not  for  her  to  be  rr.  ,    ,  -.i     .      . 

scrupulous-One  must  sail  with  the  stream  ]  ^^^''  '^^"^  ^•^•'^  ^^^*^>^"t  =^  stratagem. 

— I  can't  set  my  face  against  the  world. ^  i  She  set  out  in  life  with  a  very  slender  ac- 
But  if  an  unhappy  girl  had  been  drawn  aside,  I  quaintancc,  and  clun^  for  a  while  to  one  or 
or  one  who  had  not  rank  to  bear  her  out  had  two  damaged  peeresses,  who  were  not  re- 
erred,  that  altered  the  case,  and  she  then  ex- 1  ceived  by  women  of  their  own  rank.  But  I 
pressed  the  most  virtuous  indignation.  When  am  told  it  was  curious  to  see  with  what 
modesty  happened  to  be  in  repute,  not  the  adroitness  she  could  extricate  herself  from  a 
necks  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  courtly   disreputable   acquaintance,    when  a    more 


virgins  were  more  entrenched  in  ruffs  and 
shrouded  in  tuckers,  than  those  of  Mrs.  Fen- 


honourable  one  fcitepped  in  to  fill  the  niche. 
Slie  made  her  way  rapidly  by  insinuating  to 


tham  and  her  daughters  ;  but  when  display  '  one  person  of  note  how  intimate  she  ivas  with 
became   the  order  of  the  day,  the  Grecian  ,  another,  and  to  both  what  handsome  things 


Venus  was  scarcely  more 
veil. 


unconscious  of  a 


each  said  of  the  other.     13y  constant  atten- 
tions, petty  ofHccs,  and  measured  flattery. 


With  a  very  good  understanding  she  never !  she  has  got  footing  into  almost  every  house 


allowed  herself  one  original  thought,  or  one 


of  distinction.     Her  decorum  is  invariable. 


spontaneous  action.  Iter  ideas,  her  Ian-  She  boasts  that  she  was  never  guilty  of  the 
guace,  and  her  conduct,  were  entirely  regu-  indecency  of  violent  passion.  Poor  woman  ! 
iatiS  by  the  ideas,  language,  and  conduct  of  |  she  fancies  there  is  no  violent  |>as8ion  bat 
those  who  stood  well  with  the  world.  Vanity  ;  that  of  anger.  Little  does  she  think  that 
in  her  was  a  steady,  inward,  but  powerfully  |  ambition,  vanity,  the  hunger  of  applause,  a 
pervading  principle.  It  did  not  evaporate  '  rage  for  being  universally  known,  are  all  vio- 
in  levity  or  indiscretion,  but  was  the  hidden, '  lent  passions,  however  modified  by  discre- 
though  forcible  spring  of  her  whole  course  j  tion,  or  varnished  by  art.  She  suffers  too  all 
of  action.  She  had  all  the  gratification  which  '  that  *•  vexation  of  spirit'  which  treads  on  the 
vanity  affords  in  secret,  and  all  the  credit  I  heels  of 'vanity.*  Disappointment  and  jeal- 
whicn  its  prudent  operation  procures  in  pui)- ;  ously  poison  t^ie  days  devoted  to  pleasure, 
lie.  She  was  apparently  guilty  of  no  excess  j  The'  party  does  not  answer.  The  wrong 
of  any  kind.  She  had  a  sober  scale  of  ci-ed-  people  never  sta>'  awny,  and  the  right  ones 
itable  vices,  and  never  allowed  herself  to  ex- 1  never  come.  The  guest  for  whom  the  fete 
ceed  a  few  stated  degrees  in  any  of  thetn. '  is  made  is  sure  to  fail.  Her  party  is  thin, 
She  reprobated  gaming,  but  could  not  exist ,  while  that  of  her  competitor  overflows ;  or 
without  cards.  Masquerades  she  censured  '  there  is  a  plenty  of  dowagers  and  a  paucity 
as  highly  extravarrant  and  dangerous,  but !  of  young  men.  When  the  costly  and  elabo- 
when  given  by  ladies  of  high  quality,  at  their  rate  supper  is  on  the  table,  excuses  arrive: 
own  houses,  she  thought  tliem  an  elegant  and  |  even  if  the  supper  is  crowded,  the  daughters 
proper  amusement.  Though  she  sometimes  !  remain  upon  hands.  Flow  striking-ly  does 
went  to  the  play,  she  did  not  care  for  wiiat  she  exemplify  the  strong  expression  of-^*  la- 
past  on  the  stage,  for  she  confessed  the  chief  bouring  in  the  fire  for  very  vanity*— *  of 
pleasure  the  theatre  afforded,  was  to  rerkon  giving  her  money  for  that  which  is  not 
up,  when  she  came  home,  how  many  dutch  -  bread,  and  her  labour  for  that  which  satisfi- 
esses  and  couutesses  had  bowed  to  her  across 
the  house. 

A  complete  despot  at  home,  her  arbitrari- 
ness is  so  veiled  by  correctness  of  manner, 
and  Studied  good  breeding,  that  she  obtains 
the  credit  of  great  mildness  and  moderation. 


eth  not!' 

After  spending  the  day  at  Mrs.  Fentham^ 
I  went  to  sup  with  my  friends  in  Cavendish- 
square.  Lady  Belfield  was  impatient  fornr 
history  of  the  dinner.  But  Sir  John  8aia» 
laughing,  *•  You  shall  not  say  a  word,  Charta 
She  is  said  not  to  love  her  daughters  who  ,'  — I  can  tell  how  it  was  as  exactly  as  if  I  had 
come  too  near  her  in  age,  and  go  too  much  been  there.  Charlotte,  who  has  the  belt 
beyond  her  in  beauty  to  be  forgiven ;  yet  voice,  was  brought  out  to  sing,  bnt  im 
like  a  consummate  politician,  she  is  ever  la-   placed  a  little  behind,  as  her  person  is  noC 

*  ^  .%       *  %  -  r^i  I  •*  f*        M.  V^         •  L  •       *.!_  «        .  ■       B 


bouring  for  their  advancement.  She  has 
generally  several  schemes  in  hand,  and  al- 
Irays  one  scheme  under  another,  the  under 


quite  perfect ;  Maria,  who  is  the  most  |ric-' 
turesque  figure,  was  put  to  aUUxidinize  at  tti 
harp,  arrayed  in  tlie  costume,  and  assumiiif 
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tlie  foscinaitio^  g^racea  of  Marmkm^  Lady .  She  is  Dot  considered  as  of  their  ettabltMh' 

ment,  it  is  but  toleroHon  at  best.' 

At  Mrs.  Fenthain's   1  cucountered  Lady 
Bab  Lawless,  a  rcnotrDed  mudish  dowager, 


Heron 

Fair  was  her  rounded  ami,  as  o*cr 

The  strings  her  fingcw  flew.  ^     .     .         .  .     ,  ^      - 

_,         ^.     ,  JT  ,  ^c  -.^-:i  I  famous  for  lay  inff  siege  10  the  heart  of  every 

Then,  Chares,  was  the  moment  of  P^r  ,  distmguishcd  man,  wilh  the  united  artiUery 

then,  according  to  your  favourite  Miltous  ^^  ^^f  ^^^  ^.^^^^  her  daufhtor's   beauty. 

How  many  wav*i  there  are  of  being  wrong  ! 
Stic  was  of  a  character  diametricsdly  oppo- 
site to  that  of  Mrs.  Fentham       She  had  the 


most  incongruous  image. 

You  took  in  sound  a  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death. 


For  fear,  however,  tliat  your  heart  of  ada-  j  same  end  in  view,  but  the  means  she  used  to 
mant  should  bold  out  acainst  all  these  perilous;  accomplish  it  were  of  a  bolder  strain.  La- 
assaults,  its  vulnerability  was  tried  in  other  j  dy  Bab  affected  no  delicacy,  she  laughed  at 
qaarters.  The  Titian  would  naturally  lead  j  reserve,  she  had  shaken  hands  witli  deco- 
to  LAvinia's  drawings.     A  beautiful  sketch  rum. 


Irawmgs. 
of  the  lakes  would  be  produced,  with  a  gen- 
tle intimation,  what  a  sweet    place  West  .       /. 
morelaod  must  be  to  live  in!     Wiicn  you   w»"»  no  assumed  refinement;    and,  so  far 


Slie  hold  the  noify  tenor  of  her  way 


had  exhausted  all  proper  raptures  on  the  art!  f»?7  shielding  her  designs  behind  the  mask 
and  on  the  artist,  it  would  be  rccollecled,|"ft!«^cncv,  she  disdained  the  obsolete  ex- 
that  as  Westmoreland  wa*  so  near  Scotland,  I'™^"''  ^  "®'"  *'  ."**  "i^^^^^^^c^  ^hc  more  in- 
you  would  naturally  be  fond  ot  a  reel.  The!  «a"»?ly'  because  her  frankness  defeated  all 
reel  of  course  succeeded.'  Tlien,  putting !  s"'*P'^»o"  A  man  could  never  divine  that 
himself  into  an  attitude,  and  speaking  Iheat-  =  J"^"  f^y  *°?  ^ff^.  assaults  could  have  their 


rically,  he  continued 

*  Thon  universal  Han 
Knit  with  the  graces  and  the  hours  in  danco — , 

Oh !  no,  I  forget,  universal  Pan  could  not 


foundation  in  design,  and  he  gave  her  full 
credit  for  artless  simplicity,  at  tl  i  moment 
she  was  catching  him  in  her  toils.  If  she 
now  and  then  had  gfoue  too  far,  and  by  a 
momentar}-  oversight  or  excessive  levity  had 


join;  but  he  could  admire.  Then  all  the  bet  raved  too  much,  with  infinite  address  she 
perfections  of  all  the  nymphs  burst  on  you  in  would  make  a  crane-neck  turn,  and  fall  to 
luU  blaze.  Such  a  concentration  of  attrnc-;  discussing,  not  without  ability,  some  moral 
lions  you  could  never  resist !  You  arc  fmt '  or  theological  topic.  Thus  she  affected  to 
a  man,  and  now  doubtless  a  lost  man.*  Here  ■.  establish  the  character  of  a  woman  thought- 
be  stopped  to  finish  his  laugh,  and  1  was  \  less  through  wit,  indiscreet  through  simpiici 
driven  reluctantly  to  acknowledge  that  lii*>!  ty,  but  religious  on  principle, 
picture,  though  a  caricature,  was,  notwith-  As  there  is  no  part  of  the  appendage  to  a 
standing,  a  resemblance.  |  wife,  which  I  have  ever  more  drcadeo  that  a 

*  And  so,*  said  Sir  John,  'you  were' Machiavclian  mother,  I  should  have  been 
brooght  under  no  power  of  incantation  by  deaf  to  wit  and  blind  to  beauty,  and  dead  to 
this  dangerous  visit  You  will  b<!  driven,  |  advances,  had  their  united  batteries  been  di- 
Uke  the  tempted  Ithican,  to  tie  yourself  to  a ;  rected  against  me.  But  I  had  not  the  ambi- 
mast,  or  flee  for  safety  from  the  enchantment !  tion  to  aspire  to  that  honour.  I  was  much 
of  these  Syrens  *  { too  low  a  mark  for  her  lofly  aim.      She  liad 

While  we  were  at  supper,  with  more  grav- 1  a  natural  antipathy  to  every  name  that  could 
itj,  he  said,  *  Among  the  various  objects  of  i  not  be  found  m  the  red  book.  She  equally 
ambition,  there  are  few  in  life  whicli  brings '  shrunk  from  untitled  opulence  and  indigent 
lets  accession  to  its  comfort,  than  an  unceas-   nobility      She  knew  by  instinct  if  a  younger 


ing  struggle  to  rise  to  an  elevation  in  socie- 
ty very  much  above  the  level  of  our  (jwn 
condition,  without  being  aided  by  any  strong- 
er   ascending    power    than    mere    vanity 


son  was  in  the  room,  and  by  apetrifymg  look 
checked  hi8  most  distant  approaches ;  while 
with  her  powerful  spells,  she  never  failed  to 
Iraw  within  her  magic  circle  the  splendid 


Great  talents,  of  whataver  kind,  have  a  nat- 1  heir,  and  charm  him  to  her  purpose. 
unl  tendency  to  rise,  and  to  lift  their  posses- 1  Highly  born  herself,  she  hatl  earlv  been 
Mssor.  The  flame,  in  mounting,  does  but .  married  to  a  rich  man  of  inferior  rank,  for 
obey  its  impulse.  But  when  there  is  no  en-  >  the  sake  of  a  large  settlement.  Her  plan 
ergy  more  powerful  than  the  passion  to  bo  j  was,  that  her  daughters  (who,  by  the  way, 
great,  destitute  of  the  gifts  which  confer  |  arc  modest  and  estimable]  should  find  in  the 
neatness,  the  painful  efforts  of  ambition  arc  I  man  they  married,  still  higher  birth  than 
like  water,  forced  above  its  level  by  mechan- ;  her  own,  and  more  riches  than  her  hus- 
ical  powers.     It  reouires  constant  exertions!  band's. 

of  art,  to  keep  up  what  art  at  first  set  a-go-  It  was  a  curious  speculation  to  compare 
inr.  Poor  Mrs.  Fentham's  head  is  perpet-  j  these  two  fncnds.  and  to  observe  how  much 
Baby  at  work  to  maintain  the  elevation  she  less  the  refined   manoeuvres  of  Mrs.  Fen- 


has  reached.  And  how  little,  after  all,  is 
she  considered  by  those  on  whose  caresses 
her  happiness  depends  !  She  has  lost  the  es- 
tMm  of  her  original  circle,  where  she  might 


tham  answered,  than  the  open  assaults  of  tho 
intrepid  Lady  Bab.  All  the  intricacies  and 
labvrinths  which  the  former  had  been  so 
skilful  and  so  patient  in  weaving    have  not 


hare  been  respected,  without  gaining  that  j  yet  enthralled  one  captive  :  while  the  com- 
ef  her  high  associates,  who,  though  they  re  j  posed  effronter>',  the  affecting  to  *akc  for 
ceiro  her,  still  refuse  her  claims  of  eqnaltty. !  granted  the  offer  which  was  never  meant  to 
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be  made,  and  treating  that  as  concluded,  |  Sir  John  seized  the  only  minute  in  which 
which  was  never  so  much  as  intended,  drew  •  we  were  alone,  to  ask  tier  to  add  a  Qruinea  to 
the  unconscious  victim  of  the  other  mtothe  a  Utile  sum  he  was  collecting  for  a  poor 
trap,  before  he  knew  it  was  set ;  the  depth  tradesman  with  a  large  family,  who  liad  been 
of  her  plot  consisting  in  not  ap|)caring  to  burnt  out  a  few  niffhts  a^o.  "  His  wife/  add- 
hare  any.  It  was  a  novelty  in  intrigue.  An  od  he, '  was  your  favourite  maid  Dixon,  and 
originality  which  delied  all  competition,  and  both  are  deserving  people.'—'  Ah,  poor  Dix- 
in  which  no  imiUtor  has  any  chance  of  sue- !  on  !  she  was  alwavs  unlucky,*  replied  the 

!  Lady.  '  How  could  they  be  so  careless  * 
J  Surely  they  might  have  put  the  fire  out  soon- 
er. They  should  not  have  let  it  get  ahead. 
I  wonder  people  are  not  more  active/—*  It 
is  too  late  to  inquire  about  that,'  said  Sir 
John  ;  *■  the  question  now  is,  not  bow  their 
lovsi  might  have  been  prevented,  but  how  it 


in  which  no 
cess. 


CHAP.  X. 

Sir  John  carried  me  one  morning  to  call    _ ^ 

on  Lady  Deuham.  a  dowager  ol  fashion/ ,;;^y  ■j;'g*'-p;;:-j^^^^^ 
who  had  grown  old  m  ^*»c  trammt^s  ol  the  ry/ said  she,   *  that  I  can  give  you  nothing, 
r.,.       1    L     -  .  ....«.«.  tliat  my  char- 

ted— afid  that 
makes  me  quite  a 

^  _  . ^    >.,.  glanced  on  th6 

John,  '  who  lives  with  her,  and  whom  she  ^pcn  leaf  at,  *  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in 
has  trained  to  walk  precisely  in  her  own  ^^is  world  that  they  be  read v  to  give  /  and 
steps,  and  which,  she  thinks,  m  the  way  she  directing  my  eye  further,  it  fell  on, » Be  not 
should  go.  The  girl,"  a<ldetl  he,  smiling, :  deceived.  God  is  not  mocked.»  These  were 
» is  well  looking,  and  will  have  a  handsome  [^he  awful  passages  which  formed  a  part  of  her 
fortune,  and  I  am  persuaded  that,  as  my  j„^^.,/,^„;,v,„^  and  tliU  was  the  practical  use 
friend,  I  could  procure  you  a  good  recep-  51,^  ^^de  of  th 
tion.' 


We  were  shown  into  her  drctsing-room. 


iiem 


A  dozen  persons  of  both  sexes  *  had  their 
exits  and  tlieir  entmncos'  during  our  stay ; 


where  we  found  her  with  a  book  lying  open  ,  fo^  ^h^  ^^^j^^  ^.^s  so  strange,  and  the  charac- 
before  her.  From  a  glance  whicli  I  caught  |  tg^  so  new  to  me,  that  I  felt  unwilling  to  stir, 
of  the  large  black  letter,  I  saw  it  was  a.^mong  otlHir  visitors  was  Signer  Squallini, 
Week's  Preparation.  This  book  it  seems  ^  favourite  opera  singer,  whom  she  patrou- 
constantly  lay  open  before  licr  from  break- 1  jy^d.  Her  face  was  lighted  up  with  joy  at 
fast  till  dinner,  at  this  season.  It  was  Pas-  .gi^^^  ^f  y^^^^^  jj^  brought  her  an  admired 
sion  week.  But  as  this  is  the  room  in  which  ^^^^  ^ir,  in  which  he  was  preparing  himself, 
she  sees  all  her  morning  visitors,  to  none  of .  ^qj  ^,,0^  ^  f^w  notes,  that  she  might  say  she 
whom  is  she  ever  denied,  even  at  thi**  perioil .  ^^d  heani  it  the  first.  She  felt  all  the  tfigui- 
of  retreat,  she  could  only  pick  up  momenta-  j  j^  „f  ^|,g  privilege,  and  extolled  the  air  with 
ry  snatches  of  reading  in  the  short  intervals '  ^il  the  phrases,  cant,  and  rapture  of  dUetian- 
between  one  person  bowing  out  and  another ;  ^^,>y^(. 


courtseying  in 
ing  flowers 


Miss  Denham  sat  by,  paint- 


Atter  this,  she  drew  a  paper  from  between 
the  leaves  of  her  still  opened  book,  which 


Sir  John  asked  hor  Ladyship  if  slie  would!  she  showed  him.  It  contained  a  list  of  all 
go  and  dine  in  a  family  way  with  Lady  Bel-  the  coinpaiiv  slic  had  engaged  to  attend  hit 
field.  She  drew  up,  looked  grave,  and  said, :  Ijenefit.  *  l  will  call  on  some  others/  said 
with  much  solemnity,  that  she  should  never ;  she,  *  to-morrow  after  praters  ;  I  am  sorry 
think  of  dining  abroad  at  this  holy  season,    this  is  a  week   in  which  I  cannot  see  my 


Sir  John  said,  *  as  we  have  neither  canls  nor 


frienils  at  their  assemblies,  hut  on  Sunday 


company,  I  thought  you  might  as  well  have  you  know  it  will  he  over,  and  I  shall  have 
eaten  your  chicken  in  my  house  as  in  your  mv  house  full  in  the  evening.  Next  Monday 
own.'  But  thougli  she  thought  it  a  sin  to  will  be  Easter,  and  I  shall  be  at  our  dear 
dine  with  a  sober  family,  she  made  herself  j  Dutchess's  private  masquerade,  and  then  I 
amends  for  the  sacrifice,  by  letting  us  see  hope  to  see  and  engage  the  whole  world, 
that  her  heart  was  brimful  of  the  world.  Here  arc  ten  guineas/  said  she  in  a  faalf 
pressed  down  and  running  oyer  She  in-  whisper  to  the  obsequious  Signor, '  you  maj 
demnified  herself  for  her  abstinence  from  its  i  mention  what  I  gave  for  my  ticket,  and  it 
diversions,  by  indulging  in  the  only  pleas- 1  mav  ^et  the  fashion  going.'    She  tlien  pretied 

ures  which  she  thought  compatible  with  the        '*  '  '         "  

sanctity  of  the  season,  uncharitable  gossip, 
and  unhoiindcd  calumny.  She  would  not 
touch  a  card  for  the  world,  but  she  played 
over  to  Sir  John  the  whole  game  of  the  pre- 
ceding Salunlay  night ;  told  him  by  what  a 
shamefnl  inattention  her  partner  had  lost  the 
odd  trick  ;  and  that  she  should  not  have  been 
beaten  after  all,  had  not  her  adversary,  she  | 

verily  believed,  contrived  to  look  over  her '  er,  and  the  camel-swallow er,  so  strikiM^ 
hand.  '  exemplified.— And  it  is  observable  how  ftt- 


a  ticket  on  Sir  John  and  anotlier  on  me. 
lie  declined,  saying  with  great  sane  frmdf 
'  You  know  we  are  ilandeliant.^  What  ex* 
cuse  I  made  I  do  not  well  know  ;  I  only 
know  that  I  saved  my  ten  guineas  with  a 
very  bad  grace,  hut  felt  bound  in  conscience 
to  add  them  to  wliat  I  had  before  subscribed 
to  poor  Dixon. 
Hitherto  I  had  never  seen  the  gnat-strain* 
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tihlv  tlie  truth  of  Scriptiire  is  often  illustra- 
ted oy  those  who  live  in  the  boldest  opposi- 
tion to  it.  If  you  hare  any  doubt  while  you 
are  reading*,  gfo  into  the  world,  and  your  be- 
lief will  be  confirmed. 

As  we  took  our  leave,  she  followed  us  to 
the  door,  I  hoped  it  was  with  tlie  guinea  for 
the  fire ;  but  she  only  whispered  Sir  John, 
though  he  did  not  go  himself,  to  prevail  on 
such  and  such  ladies  to  go  to  Squa1Iini*s  ben- 
efit. *  Pray  do,'  said  she,  *  it  will  be  charity. 
Poor  fellow !  he  is  sadly  out  at  elbows,  he 
lias  a  fine  liberal  spirit,  and  can  hardly  make 
liis  lar^  income  do.' 

When  we  ^ot  into  the  street  we  admired 
the  splendid  chariot  and  laced  liveries  of  this 
indigent  professor,  for  whom  our  charity  had 
been  just  solicited,  and  whose  *  liberal  spirit,' 
my  fnend  assured  me,  consisted  in  sumptu- 
ous living,  and  the  indulgence  of  every  fash- 
ionable vice. 

I  could  not  restrain  my  exclamations  as 
soon  as  we  got  out  of  hearmg.  To  Sir  John 
the  scene  was  amusing,  but  to  him  it  had  lost 
the  interest  of  novelty.  *  1  have  known  her 
ladyship  about  twelve  years,'  said  he,  ^  and 
of  course  have  witnessed  a  dozen  of  these 
annual  paroxysms  of  devotion.  I  am  per- 
suaded tnat  she  is  a  gainer  by  them  on  her 
own  principle,  that  is,  in  the  article  of  pleas- 
ure. This  short  periodical  abstinence  whets 
her  appetite  to  a  keener  relish  for  siispcndcd 
enjoyment ;  and  while  she  fiists  from  amuse- 
ments, her  blinded  conscience  enjoys  a  feast 
of  self-gratulation.  She  feeds  on  the  re- 
membrance of  her  self-denial,  even  after 
she  has  returned  to  those  delights  which  she 
thinks  her  retreat  has  fairly  purchased.  She 
considers  religion  as  a  system  of  pains  and 
penalties,  by  the  voluntary  ennuriog  of 
which,  for  a  short  time,  slie  shall  compound 
for  all  the  indulgences  of  the  year. — She  is 
persuaded  that  something  must  be  annually 
tbrbome,  in  order  to  make  her  peace  After 
these  periodical  atonements,  the  Almighty 
beinff  in  her  debt,  will  be  obliged  at  least  to 
pay  her  with  heaven.  This  composition, 
which  rather  brings  her  in  on  the  creditor 
tide,  not  only  quiets  her  conscience  for  the 
past,  but  enables  her  joyfully  to  enter  on  a 
new  score.' 

I  asked  Sir  John,  how  I^ady  Belfield  could 
anociate  with  a  woman  of  a  character  so 
opposite  to  her  own  P  *  What  can  wc  do  V 
said  he ;  '  we  cannot  be  singular.  We  must 
conform  a  Utile  to  the  world  in  which  we 
live.*  Trusting  to  his  extreme  ffood  nature, 
and  fired  at  the  !<tcenc  to  which  f  had  been  a 
witness,  I  ventured  to  observe  that  non-con- 
formity to  such  a  world  as  that  of  which  this 
lady  was  a  specimen,  was  the  very  criteri 
on  of  the  religion  taugflit  by  Tlim  who  had 
declared  by  way  of  pre-eminent  distinction. 
that  *•  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world  ' 

*Ton  are  a  young  man,'  answered  he, 
mildly, '  and  this  delicacy  and  these  prejudi- 
008  would  soon  wear  off,  if  yon  were  to  live 
■ome  time  in  the  world.' — *My  dear  Sir 
John,'  said  I,  warmly, '  by  tlie  grace  of  God, 
I  nerer  wi//  live  in  the  world  :  at  least,  I  will 
nevep  ««ociatn  with  tba*.  oart  oi'  i<,  w^^«c' 


society  would  be  sure  to  wear  off  that  delica 
cy  and  remove  those  prejudices.  Why  this 
is  retaining  all  the  worst  part  of  popery.— 
Here  is  the  abstinence  witliout  the  devotion ; 
the  outward  observance,  without  the  interi- 
or humiliation ;  the  suspending  of  em,  not 
only  without  any  design  of  forsaking  it,  but 
with  a  fixed  resolution  of  returning  to  it,  and 
of  increasing  the  gust  by  the  forbearance. 
Nay,  the  sins  she  relains'in  order  to  mitigate 
the  horrors  of  forbearance,  are  as  bad  as 
those  slie  lays  down.  A  postponed  sin,  which 
is  fully  intended  to  be  resumed,  is  as  much 
worse  than  a  sin  persisted  in,  as  deliberate 
hypocrisy  is  worse  than  the  impulse  of  pas- 
sion. I  desire  not  a  more  explicit  comment 
on  a  text,  wliich  I  was  once  almost  tempted 
to  think  unjust ;  I  mean,  the  greater  facility 
of  the  entrance  of  gross  and  notorious  offend- 
ers into  heaven  than  of  these  formalists  No ! 
if  Miss  Denham  were  sole  heiress  to  Crcpsus, 
and  joined  the  beauty  of  Cleopatra  to  the 
wit  of  Sappho,  I  never  would  connect  my- 
self with  a  disciple  of  that  school.' 

*  TIow  many  ways  there  are  of  beine  un- 
happy !'  said  Sir  John,  as  we  returned  one 
day  from  a  ride  we  had  taken  some  miles  out 
of  town,  to  call  on  a  friend  of  his.  *  Mr. 
Stanhope,  whom  wc  have  just  quitted,  is  a 
man  of  great  elegance  of  mind.  His  early 
life  was  passed  in  liberal  studies,  and  in  the 
best  company.  But  his  fair  prospects  were 
blasted  by  a  disproportionate  marriage.  He 
was  drawn  in  by  a  vanity  too  natural  to  young; 
men,  that  of  fancying  himself  preferred  by  a 
woman  wlio  had  no  one  recommendation  but 
beauty.  To  be  admired  by  her  whom  all  his 
acquaintance  admired,  gratified  his  amour 
propre.  Ho  was  overcome  by  her  marked 
attentions  so  far  as  to  declare  himself,  with- 
out knowing  her  real  disposition.  It  was 
some  time  before  his  prepossession  allowed 
him  to  discover  that  she  was  weak  and  ill-in- 
formed, selfish  and  bad  tempered.  What 
she  wanted  in  understanding,  she  made  up 
in  spirit.  The  more  she  exacted,  the  more 
he  submitted  ;  and  her  demands  grew  in  pro- 
portion to  his  sacrifices.  My  friend,  with 
patient  affection,  struggled  for  a  longtime 
to  raise  her  character,  and  to  enlighten  her 
mind  :  but  finding  that  she  pouted  whenever 
he  took  up  a  book,  and  that  she  even  hid  the 
newspaper  before  he  had  read  it.  complain- 
ing that  he  preferred  any  thing  to  her  com- 
pany ;  the  softness  of  histcmper  and  his  ha- 
oitual  indolence  at  length  prevailed.  His 
better  judgment  sunk  in  the  hopeless  con- 
test. For  a  quiet  life,  he  has  submitted  to  a 
disgraceful  life.  The  compromise  has  not 
answered.  He  has  incurred  the  degradation 
which,  by  a  more  spirited  conduct,  he  mi^ht 
have  avoided,  and  has  missed  the  quiet  which 
he  sacrificed  his  dignity  to  purchase.  He 
compassionates  her  folly,  and  continual  to 
translate  her  wearisome  interruptions  into 
the  flattering  language  of  affection. 

In  compliment  to  her,  no  less  than  in  jus- 
tification of  his  own  choice,  he  has  persuaded 
himself  that  all  women  are  pretty  much 
alike.  That  in  point  of  capacity,  disposition. 
and  knowlf  dsfr.  l-e  ha«i  ^nt  drawn  the  mm- 
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TOOD  lot,  xvitli  liic  balance  in  his  favour,  of  endeavoured  to  turn  all  these  new  acquaint* 
htron^  affection  and  unsullied  virtue.  He  anccs  to  account,  and  considered  myhclf  at 
liardly  ever  sees  his  fine  librurv,  wliich  is  the  every  visit  I  made,  as  lakin'::  a  lesson  for  my 
object  of  her  supreme  aversion,  hut  iva->te  own  conduct.  1  belield  the  miscarriages  of 
liis  days  in  listless  idleness  and  liis  cvi^nings  others,  not  only  with  concern  for  llie  indi- 
at cards,  the  only  thing:  in  uhicli  she  takes  a  vidual,  but  as  beacons  to  light  me  on  the 
lively  interest. — His  fine  mind  is,  I  fear,  j  way.  It  was  no  breach  of  charity  to  use  the 
growing  mean  ami  disingenuous.  The  gen-  aberrations  of  my  acquaintance  for  the  pur* 
tlcnoss  of  his  temper  lead'*  him  not  only  to  |)ose  of  making  my  uwu  course  more  direct, 
sacrifice  his  peace,  but  to  infringe  on  his  ve-  1  took  care,  however,  never  to  lose  sight  of 
racity  in  order  to  keep  Iier  quiet.  '  llie  humbling  consideration  that  my  own  de- 

*  All  the  entertainment  he  finds  at  dinner, '  viations  were  equally  liable  to  become  the 
19  a  recapitulation  of  tlic  faults  of  her  maids,  objr-ct  of  their  animadversion,  if  the  same 
or  the  impertinence  of  her  footmen,  or  the  I  motive  had  led  thom  to  the  same  scrutiny, 
negligence  of  her  gardener.  If  to  please  her  ;  I  remained  some  weeks  longer  in  town, 
he  joins  in  the  censure,  she  turns  suddenly  j  indulging  myself  in  all  its  safe  sights,  and  all 
about,  and  defends  then).  If  he  vindicates  |  its  sober  pleasures.  I  examined  whatever 
them,  (die  insists  on  their  irnme<Iiate  dismit*- .  was  new  in  art  or  curious  in  science.  I 
sion  ;  and  no  sooner  are  they  irrevocably  d is-  found  out  the  best  pielures,  saw  tiie  best 
cha'-ged,  than  she  is  eontinually  dwelling  on  ;  statues,  explored  the  best  museums,  heart! 
their  jierfection,  and  then  it  is  only  their  sue  the  be*«t  sj>e:ikers  in  the  courts  of  law,  the 
cessors  who  have  an\  faults.  ,  best  prciichers  in  the  church,  and  the  best 

He  is  now  so  afraid  of  her  driving  out  his  j  orators  in  parliament :  attended  the  best 
few  remaining  old  servants,  if  she  sees  his  ,  lectures,  and  visited  the  best  com  pan  v,  in  the 
partiality  for  them  that  in  order  to  conceal .  most  correct,  though  not  always  tlie  roost 
it,  he  affects  to  reprimand  them  as  the  only  ifcishionahle  sense  of  the  tenn.  [  associated 
means  for  them  to  secure  her  favour     Thus  !  with  many  learned,  sensible,  and  some  pious 


the  integrity  of  his  heart  is  giving  way  to  a 
petty  duplicity,  and  the  opcnncs'*  of  his  tem- 
per to  shabby  artifices.  He  could  submit 
to  the  loss  of  his  comfort,  but  sensihlv  feels 
the  diminution  of  his  credit.  The  loss  of 
his  usefulness  too  is  a  constant  source  of  re- 


men,  conimodoties  with  which  London,  with 
all  it«>  faults,  abounds,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  Gth^*r  place  on  the  habitable  globe.  I 
bec-.iine  acquainted  with  many  aorreeablc, 
well-ijiformrfl,  valuable  women,  with  a  fcir 
who  even  seemed  in  a  good  measure  to  live 


gret.  She  will  not  even  suffer  him  to  act  as  '  above  the  world  while  they  were  living  in  it. 
a  magistrate,  lest  her  doors  should  be  beset  j  There  is  a  large  class  of  excellent  female 
with  vagabonds,  and  her  house  dirtied  by  characters,  who,  on  account  of  that  very  ex- 
men  of  business.  If  bechance  to  commend  I cellence,  are  little  known,  because  to  be 
a  dish  he  has  tasted  at  a  friend's  house— Yes, !  known  is  not  their  object.  Their  ambition 
every  body's  things  are  good  but  hcr's — she,'  has  a  better  taste.  They  pass  through  life 
can  never  please  ;  he  had  better  always  dine  i  honoured  and  respected  in  their  own  small, 
abroad,  if  nothing  is  fit  to  be  eaten  at  home,  but  not  unimportant  sphere,  and  approved 
'Though  poor  Stanhope's  conduct  is  so  cor-  by  him,  'whose  they  are,  and  whom  they 
rect,  and  his  attachment  to  his  wife  so  noto- :  «erve,'  though  their  faces  are  hardly  known 
rious,  he  never  ventures  to  commend  any  in  promiscuous  society.  If  they  occasion 
thing  that  is  said  or  done  by  another  woman,    little  sensation  abroad,  the?  produce  much 


She  has,  indeed,  no  definite  object  of  jeal 
ousy,  but  feels  an  uneasy,  vague  sensation 
of  envy  at  anything  or  person  he  admires. 
I  believe  she  would  be  jealous  of  a  fine  day, 
if  her  husband  praised  it. 


happiness  at  home  And  when  once  a  wo- 
man who  has  '  all  appliances  and  means  to 
cot  it,'  ran  withstand  the  intoxication  of  the 
flatterer,  and  the  adoration  of  the  fashiona- 
ble ;  can  conquer  the  fondness  for  public 


*■  If  a  tale  reaches  her  ears  of  a  wife  who  !  distinction,  ran  resist  the  temptations  of  that 
has  failed  of  her  duty,  or  if  the  public  papers  I  magic  circle  to  which  she  is  courted,  and  in 
record  a  divorce,  then  she  awalrens  her  hus- 1  which  she  is  qualified  to  shine^-this  is  indeed 
)>and  to  a  sense  of  his  superior  happiness,  and  ;  a  trial  of  firmness  ;  a  trial  in  which  tboie 
lier  own  irreproachable  virtue.  O  Charles,  |  who  have  never  been  called  to  resist  theni- 
the  woman  who,  renosing  on  the  laurels  ofj  selves,  can  hardly  judge  of  the  merit  of  re* 
her  boasted  virtue,  allows  herself  to  be  a  dis-  ,  sistancc  in  others. 

obliging,  a  peevish,  a  gloomy,  a  discontented  i  These  are  the  women  who  bless,  dignify, 
companion,  defeats  one  great  end  of  tlic  in- '  and  truly  adorn  society.  The  painter  indeed 
stitution,  which  is  happiness.  The  wife  wlio  |  does  not  make  his  fortune  by  tneir  sitting  to 
violates  the  marriage  vow,  is  indeed  more  i  him  :  the  jeweller  is  neither  brougbt  into 
criminal  ;  but  the  very  magnitude  of  her  |  vogue  by  furnishing  their  diamonds,  nor  u- 
crime  emancipates  her  husband  :  while  she  j  done  by  not  being  paid  for  them  ;  the  pros- 


who    makes    him    not   dishonourable,    but 
wretched,  fastens  on  him  a  misery  for  life. 


perity  of  tlie  milliner  does  not  depend  oa 
afHxing  their  name  to  a  cap  or  a  colour ;  th8 


from  which  no  laws  can  free  him,  and  under  poet  does  not  celebrate  them  ;  tlic  nordilt 
which  religion  alone  can  support  him  '  I  does  not  dedicate  to  them  ;  but  they  powew 

Wecontinuedtalkingtill  we  reached  home,  I  the  affection  of  their  husbands,  the  attMh* 
on  the  multitude  of  marriages  in  which  the  ment  of  their  children,  the  esteem  of  ti^ 
parties  are  *■  joined,  not  matched,'  and  where !  wise  and  good,  and,  above  all,  they  poMt< 
•  h.e  ♦orm  union  is  o  ujiserablo  misnomer.    I  his  favour. '  whom  to  know  is  life  etcnttl' 
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Among  these  I  doubt  not  I  might  have  found 
objects  highly  deserving  of  my  heart,  but 
the  injunction  of  my  father  was  a  sort  of 
panoply  which  guarded  it. 

I  am  persuaded  that  such  women  compose 
a  laiger  portion  of  the  sex  than  is  generally 
allowed-  It  is  not  the  number,  but  the  noise 
which  makes  a  sensation,  and  a  set  of  fair 
dependent  young  creatures  who  arc  every 
Digbt  forced,  some  of  them  reluctantly,  upon 
the  public  eye  ;  and  a  bevy  of  faded  matrons 
rooged  and  repaired  for  an  ungrateful  pub- 
liCf  dead  to  their  blandishments,  do  not  com- 
pose the  whole  female  world  !  I  repeat  it— 
a  hundred  amiable  women,  who  arc  living  in 
the  quiet  practice  of  their  duties,  and  the 
modest  exertion  of  their  talents,  do  not  fill 
the  public  eye,  or  reacli  the  public  ear,  like 
one  aspinog  leader,  who,  hungering  for  ob- 
serration,  and  disdaining  censure,  dreads 
not  abuse  but  oblivion  :  who  thinks  it  more 
glorious  to  head  a  little  phalanx  of  fashiona- 
ble followers,  than  to  hold  out,  as  from  her 
commanding  eminence,  and  imposinp^  talents 
sbcmtg^t  have  done,  a  shining  example  of  all 
that  is  grc^t,  and  good,  and  dignified  in  wo- 
man. These  self-appointed  queens  maintain 
an  absolute  but  ephemeral  empire  over  that 
little  JantaHic  arittocracy  which  they  c^ill 
tlie  world—Admiration  besets  them,  crowds 
attend  tbem,  conquests  folloiv  them,  inferi- 
ors imitate  them,  rivals  envy  them,  newspa- 
pers extol  them,  sonnets  deify  them.  A  few 
ostentatious  charities  are  opposed  as  a  large 
atonement  for  a  few  amiaftle  weakneuet, 
while  the  unpaid  tradesman  is  exposed  to  ru- 
in by  their  vengeance  if  he  refuse  to  trust 
them,  and  to  a  gaol  if  he  continue  to  do  it. 


CHAP.  XL 

Thx  three  days  previous  to  my  leaving 
London  were  passed  with  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Belfield.  Knowing  I  was  on  the  wing  for 
Hampshire,  they  promised  to  make  their 
kmg  mtended  visit  to  Stanley  Grove  during 
roy  atay  there. 

Od  the  first  of  these  days  we  were  agree- 
ably surprised  at  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Banow,  an  old  friend  of  Sir  John,  and  the 
ejLoellent  Rector  of  Mr.  Stanley's  parish.— 
Being  oblig^  to  come  to  town  on  urgent 
bnaioeas  for  a  couple  of  days,  he  was  charged 
to  auu re  me  of  the  cordial  welcome  which 
awaited  me  at  the  Grove.  I  was  glad  to 
make  this  early  accjuaintance  with  this  high 
Ij  respectable  divine.  I  made  a  thousand 
ioqainea  about  his  neighbours,  and  expressed 
mv  impatience  to  know  more  of  a  family,  in 
WMte  characters  I  already  felt  a  more  than 
oommoo  interest. 

'  Sir,*  said  he,  *  if  you  set  me  talking  of 
Mr.  Stanley,  you  must  abide  by  the  conse- 
qaeoces  of  your  indiscretion,  and  bear  with 
the  loquacity  of  which  that  subject  never 
fiuls  to  make  me  guilty.  He  is  a  greater 
UeMiDg  to  me  as  a  friend,  and  to  my  parish 
m  aa  example  and  a  benefactor  than  I  can 
dMeribe.'  I  assured  him  that  he  could  not 
be  too  ninnto  in  speaking  of  a  man,  whom 
Vox..  IT.  'tS 


j  I  had  been  early  taught  to  admire,  by  that 
I  exact  judge  of  merit,  my  late  father. 

*  Mr.  Stanley,'  *  said  the  worthy  Doctor, 
*  is  about  six  ajnd  forty  ;  his  admirable  wife 
is  about  six  or  seven  years  younger.  lie 
passed  the  earl^  part  of  his  life  in  London, 
in  the  best  society.  His  commerce  with  the 
world,  was  to  a  mind  like  his,  all  pure  gain  ; 
for  he  brought  away  from  it  all  the  gtiod  it 
had  to  give,  without  exchanging  for  it  one 
particle  of  his  own  integrity-  He  acquired 
the  air,  manners,  and  sentiments  of  a  gen- 
tleman, without  any  sacriiice  of  his  sinceritv. 
Indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have  turned  his 
knowledge  oi  the  world  to  a  religious  ac- 

j  count,  for  it  has  enabled  him  to  recommend 
!  religion  to  those  who  do  not  like  it  well 
-  enough  to  forgive,  for  its  sake,  the  least  awk- 
I  wardness  of  gesture,  or  inelegance  of  man- 
'  ner. 

'•  When    I   became   acquainted  with   the 
family,'  conliuued  he,  *■  I  told  Mrs.  Stanley 
that  I  was  afraid  her  husband  hurt  religion 
in  one  sense,  as  much  as  he  recommended  it 
in  another ;  for  that  some  men  who  would 
forgive  him  his  piety  for  the  sake  of  his 
a^reeahleness,  would  bo  led  to  dislike  reli- 
gion more  than  ever  in  other  men,  in  whom 
the  jewel  was  not  so  well  set.     *  We  should 
like  your  religious  men  well  enough,'   will 
they  say, '  if  tliey  all  resembled  Stanley.' — 
Whereas,  the  truth  is,  thev  do  not  so  much 
like  Mr.   Stanley's  religion  as  hear  with  it 
for  the  pleasure  which  his  other  qualities  af- 
ford them.    She-  assured  me,   that  tliis  was 
:  not  altogether  tlic  case,  for  that  his  other 
'  qualities  having  pioneered  his  way,  and  hew- 
I  ed  down  the  prejudices  which  the  reputation 
I  of  piety  naturally  raises,  his  endeavours  to 
,  be  usef'ul  to  them  were  much  facilitated,  and 
he  not  only  kept  the  ground  he  had  gained, 
but  was  often  able  to  turn  this  influence  over 
his  friends  to  a  better  account  than  they  had 
intended.     F-le  converted  their  admiration  of 
him  into  arms  against  their  own  errors. 

*■  He  possesses,   in   perfection,'  continued 
Dr.  Uarlow,  *■  that  sure  criterion  of  abilities, 
a  great  power  over  the  minds  of  his    ac- 
quaintance, and  has  in  a  high  degree  that 
\  rare  talent,  the  art  of  conciliation  without 
;  the  aid  of  flattery.     I  have  seen   more  men 
I  brought  over  to  his  opinion  by  a  manage- 
ment derived  from  his  knowledge  of  man- 
I  kind,  and  by  a  principle  which  forbade  his 
ever  using  this  knowledge  but  for  good  pur- 
poses, than  1  ever   observed  in  any  other 
instance :   and  this  without  the  slightest  de- 
viation from  his  scrupulous  probity. 

*  He  is  master  of  one  gpreat  advantage  in 
conversation,  that  of  not  only  knowing  what 
to  say  that  may  be  useful,  but  exactly  when 
to  say  it ;  in  knowing  when  to  press  a  point 
and  when  (o  forbear  :  in  his  sparing  the  self- 
love  of  a  vain  man,  whom  he  wishes  to  re- 
claim by  contriving  to  make  him  feel  himself 
wrong  without  maKing  him  appear  ridicu- 
lous. The  former  he  knows  is  easily  par- 
doned, the  latter  never.  He  has  studied  the 
human  heart  long  enough  to  know  that  to 
wound  pride  is  not  the  way  to  cure,  but  to 
ioflaiDc  it ;  and  tliat  exasperating  self-con- 
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reit,  will  never  subdue  it.    He  seldom,  1 1  education  has  afforded  him  not  less  pleasar^, 
>>elicvc,  procs  into  company  without  an  earn- 1  but  more  trouble,  for  the  branches  shot  so 


est  desire  Id  be  iisefui  to  some  one  in  it . 
but  if  circumstances  are  adverse ;  if  tlie 
vytUiit  tempora  fantii  does  not  present  itself, 
he  knows  he  should  lose  more  than  they 
would  gain,  by  trying  to  make  the  occasion 
when  lie  does  noifiiid  it.  And  I  hare  often 
heard  liirn  say,  that  wTien  he  cannot  benefit 
others,  or  be  benefilod  by  them,  he  endear- 
«iui^  to  henrtit  liiin^clf  bv  the  disappointment, 
which  does  his  own  mind  as  much  good  by 
humbling  him  with  the  sense  of  his  own  usc- 
lessuess,  as  (he  snbJ4irt  he  wished  to  have  in- 
troriiired  might  have  done  them. 

*  'J'he  death  of  his  only  son,  about  si&  years 
ago,  wiio  had  just  entered  his  eighth  year,  is 
the  only  interruption  his  family  have  had  to 
a  felicity  so  unbroken,  that  I  told  Mr.  Stan- 
ley some  such  calamity  was  necessary  to 
convince  him  that  he  was  not  to  be  put  off 
with  so  poor  a  portion  as  this  world  has  to 
give.      I  added,  timt  I  should   have    been 
tempted  to  doubt  his  being  in  the  favour  of 
(lod,  if  he  had  totally  escaped  chastisement. 
A  circumstance    which  to    many   parents 
would  have  greatly  aggravated   tho  blow, 
rather  lightened  it  to  him.     The  bor,  had  he 
livcfl  to  be  of  ag^,  was  to  have  had  a  large 
independent  fortune  from  a  distant  relation, 
which  will  now  go  to  a  remote  branch,  un- 
less there  should   be  anotlier  son.     *  This 
wealth,'  said  he  to  me,  '  mi^ht  have  proved 
the  boy's  snare,  and  this  mdependcnce  his 
destruction.     He  who  does  all  things  well, 
has  atHicted  the  parents,  but  he  has  saved 
the  child.'    The  loss  of  an  only  son,  howev- 
er, sat  heavy  on  his   heart ;  but  it  was  the 
means  of  enabling  him  to  glorify  God  by 
his  submission,  I  should  rather  say,  by  his 
acquiescence.     Submission  is  only  yielding 
to  what  we  cannot    help.      Acquiescence 
is  a  more  sublime  kind  of  resignation.     It 
is  a  conviction  that  the  divine  will  is  holy, 
;nst,  and  good.     He  one  day  said  to  me, 
•  We  were  too  fond  of  the  mercy,  but  not 
sufficiently  grateful  for  it.     We  loved  him 
so  passionately  that  we  might  have  forgfotten 
who  bestowed  him.    To  preserve  us  from 
this  temptation,   God  in  great  mercy  with- 
drew him.    Let  us  turn  our  eyes  from  the 
one  blessiojr  we  have  lost,  to  the  countless 
mercies  which  arc  continued  to  us,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  hand  which  confers  them; 
to  the  hand  which,  if  we  continue  to  mur- 
mur, may  strip  us  of  our  remaining  bless- 
ings.' 

*  I  cannot,'  continued  Dr.  Barlow,  *  make 
a  higher  eulogium  of  Mrs.  Stanley  than  to 
say,  that  she  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  hus- 
band whose  happiness  she  makes.  They 
have  a  large  family  of  lovely  daughters  of 
all  ages.  Lucilla,  the  eldest,  is  near  nine- 
teen ;  you  would  think  me  too  poetical  were 
I  to  say  she  adorns  every  virtue  with  every 
grace  ;  and  yet  I  should  only  speak  the  sim- 
ple truth.  Flioebe,  who  is  just  turned  of 
fifteen,  has  not  less  rivacity  and  sweetness 
than  her  sister,  but,  from  her  extreme  naivete 
and    warm-heartedness,   she  has  somewhat 


fast  as  to  call  for  more  pruning.* 

Before  I  had  time  to  thank  the  good  Doc- 
tor for  his  interesting  little  narratiye,  a  loinl 
rap  announced  company.  It  was  Lady  Bab 
Ijawless.  With  her  usual  versatility  the 
plung^  at  once  into  every  subject  with  ere- 
ry  body.  She  talked  to  Lady  Belfield  of  the 
news  and  her  nursery,  of  poetry  with  Sir 
John,  of  politics  with  me,  and  religion  with 
Dr.  Barlow.  She  talked  well  upon  most  of 
these  points,  and  not  ill  upon  any  of  them : 
for  she  had  the  talent  of  embellishing  snb- 
jccls  of  which  she  knew  but  little,  and  a  kind 
of  conjectural  sagacity  and  rash  dexterity, 
whi(^h  prevented  her  from  appearing  igno- 
rant, even  when  she  knew  nothing.  She 
thought  that  a  full  confidence  in  her  own 
powers  was  the  sure  way  to  raise  them  in  the 
estimation  of  others,  and  it  generally  suc- 
ceeded. 

Turning  suddenly  to  Lady  Beliield,  she 
said, '  Pray,  my  dear,  look  at  my  flowers.' 
*  They  are* beautiful  roses,  indeed,^said  Lady 
Bel  field,  ^  and  as  exquisitely  exact  as  if  they 
were  artificial.' — '  Which  in  truth  they  are,* 
replied  Lady  Bab.    '  Your  mistake  is  a  hi^ 
compliment  to   them,  but  not  higher  than 
they  deserve.    Look  especially  at  these  roses 
in  my  cap.     You  positively  shall  go  and  get 
some  at  the    same  plac^.' — *  Indeed,'  uid 
Lady  Belficld,  *  I   am  thinking  of  laying 
aside  flowers,  though  my  children  are  bara- 
ly  old  enough  to  take  them.'    *  What  affec- 
tation !'  replied  Lady  Bab  ;  *  why  you  are 
not  above  two  or  three  and  thirty  ;  I  am  al- 
most as  old  again,  and  yet  I  donH  think  of 
giving  up  flowers  to  my  children,   or   my 
grand-children,  who  will  be  soon  wanting 
them.   Indeeil,  I  only  now  wear  wkUe  roses.* 
I  discovered  by  this,  that  white  roses  made 
the  same  approximation  to  sobriety  in  dress, 
that  three  tables  made  to  it  in  cards.     *•  Se- 
riously though,'  coDtinucd  Lady  Bab,  *  you 
must  and  shall  go  and  buy  some  of  Fanny'ii 
flowers.     I  need  only  tell  you,  it  will  be  tlie 
greatest  charity   you  ever  did,  and  then  1 
know  you  won't  rest  till  yon  have  been.    A 
beautiful  girl  maintains  her  dying  mother  by 
making  and  selling  flowers.     *  Here  is  her 
direction,'  throwing  a  card  on  the  table.-* 
*  Oh  no,  this  is  not  it.     1   have  foi^t  the 
name,  but  it  is  within  two  doors  of  year 
hair-dresser,  in  what  d'ye  call  tlie  lane,  jnst 
out  of  Oxford  street,     it  is  a  poor  miserable 
hole,  but  her  roses  are  as  bright  as  if  they 
grew  in  the  gardens  of  Armida.'    She  now 
rung  the  bell  violently,  saying  she  had  orer- 
staid  her  time,  though  she  had  not  been  in 
the  house  ten  minutes. 

Next  morning  I  attended  Lady  Belfidd  to 
the  exhibition.  In  driving  home  throagh 
one  of  the  narrow  passages  near  Oxfiaia- 
street,  I  observed  that  we  were  in  the  stiwt 
where  tlie  poor  flower-maker  lived.  JJukf 
Belfield  directed  her  footman  to  inquire  wr 
the  house.  We  went  into  it,  and  in  a  tapH 
but  clean  room,  np  three  pair  of  stain,  vt 
found  a  very  pretty  and  very  genteel  yooBg 
.'««^  disrrefion  :  and  hor  falhrr  Rar«,  fb.it  her. ;  girl  at  work  on  hcf  gay  manufacture.    "The 
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joang  voman  presented  her  elegant  per- :  cess  of  her  ^ef,  when  a  reneralile  clergrr- 
formances  with  au  air  of  nDCommon  grace!  man  entered  the  room.  It  was  tho  reclorot' 
and  modest}'.  the  parish  who  came  froqufntly  to  nd  mi  nib- 

She  was  the  more  interesting-,  because  the  ler  spiritual  consolation  to  tiie  "poor  woman. 
delicacy  of  her  appearance  seemed  to  pro- .  Lady  Belfield  knew  him  slifrhtly,  and  highly 
c»ed  from  ill  health,  and  a  tear  stood  in  her  respected  his  character.  She  took  him  aside, 
eye  while  she  exhibited  her  works.  '  You  .  ana  questioned  him  as  to  the  disposition  and 
do  not  seem  well,  my  dear,'  said  Ijady  Bel-  j  conduct  of  these  people,  especially  the  young 
ield,  with  a  kindness  which  was  natural  to  i  woman.  His  testimony  was  highlv  satisfac- 
hor.  '  I  never  care  about  my  own  health, !  tory.  The  girl,  he  sai«f,  had  not  oiily  had  an 
Madam,'  replied  she,  *  but  I  fear  my  dear  |  excellent  education,  but  her  understanding 
mother  is  dying.*  She  stopped,  and  the  tears  j  and  principles  were  equally  good.  He  ad- 
which  she  bad  endeavoured  to  restrain  now  ded,  that  lie  reckoned  her  beauty  among  her 
Aowed  plentifully  down  her  cheeks.  <  Where  misfortunes.  It  made  good  people  afraid  to 
is  your  mother,  child  ?'  said  Lady  Belfield.  take  her  into  the  house,  and  ex|K).scd  her  to 
^  In  the  next  room.  Madam,*  'Let  us  see.  danger  from  tho-»e  of  the  oppositodc<:r.ript  ion. 
lier,*  said  her  Ladyship,  *  if  it  won't  tool  I  put  my  purse  into  Lady  Bel  field's  hands, 
much  disturb  her.*  So  saying,  she  led  the  '  declining  "to  make  any  present  myself,  lest, 
way,  and  I  followed  her.  '  after  the  remark  he  had  just  mailc,  1  should 

We  found  the  sick  woman  lying  on  a  lit-  ^  incur  the  suspicions  of  the  worthy  clorg\- 
tle  poor,  but  clean  bed,  pale  and  emaciated,  'man. 

but  she  did  not  seem  so  near  her  end,  as;  We  promised  to  call  again  the  next  day, 
Fanny's  affection  had  made  her  apprehend. '  and  took  our  leave,  but  not  till  we  had  pos- 
After  some  kind  expressions  of  concern,  sessed  ourselves  of  as  many  flowers  as  she 
Lady  Belfield  inquired  into  their  circum- ■  could  spare.  I  begged  that  we  might  stop 
staniEses,  which  she  found  were  deplorable.  ■  and  send  some  medical  assistance  to  the  sick 
•  But  for  that  dear  girl.  Madam,  I  should  "  woman,  for  though  it  was  evident  that  all  re- 
have  perished  with  want,'  said  the  good  wo-   lief  was  hopeless,  yet  it  would  be  a  comfort 


to  the  afl'pctionate  girl's  heart  to  know  that 
nothing:  was  omitted  which  miirht  restore  hri" 


man ;  *■  since  our  misfortunes  I  have  had  no- 
thing to  support  me  but  what  she  earns  by 
making  these  flowers.  She  has  ruined  her :  mother. 
own  health,  by  sitting  up  the  greatCRt  part, 
of  the  night  to  procure  me  necessaries,  while  i 
she  herself  lives  on  a  crust.'  j  CHAP.  XII. 

I  was  so  affected  with  this  scene,  that  I 
drew  Lady  Belfield  into  the  next  mom  :  *  If  >  In  tlie  evening  we  talked  over  our  little 
we  cannot  pn^serve  the  mother,  at  least  lot '  adventure  with  Sir.lohn,  who  entered  wann- 
us  save  the  daughter  from  destruction,'  said  W  into  the  distresses  of  Fanny,  and  was  in- 
I ;  *  you  may  command  my  purse.' — *  1  was  rlincd  to  adopt  our  opinion,  that  if  her  char- 
thinking  of  the  fiame   thing,'  she  rephcd.   acter  and  attaiumentts  stood  the   test  of  a 

*  Pray,  my  good  girl,  what  sort  of  education  strict  inquiry,  she  might  hereafter  probably 
have  yon  had  ?' — *•  O,  Madam,'  eaid  she,  *  one  be  transplanted  into  their  family  as  govern- 
much  too  high  for  my  situation.  But  my  ess.  We  were  interniptnd  in  the  formation 
parents,  intending  to  qualifv'  mo  for  a  gov-  of  this  |)Ian  by  a  visit  from  hwh  IMelbury, 
emess,  asthesafcst  way  of  proviilinfT  fur  me,  the  arknowlodgrd  queen  of  beauty  and  of 
have  had  me  taught  evrry  thing  necessary  ton.  I  had  long  hrcn  acquainted  with  her 
for  that  employment.  I  have  had  tlie  host  chai-acter,  for  her  cliarios  and  her  accom- 
masters,  and  I' hope  I  have  not  misomployrd  plishments  were  the  thoine  of  every  man  of 
mr  time.' — ^ITow  comes   it  then.'  &aid  T,  fashion,  and  the  envy  of  every  modish  wo- 

*  that  you  were  not  placed  out  in  some  fami-   mnn. 

ly?'—' *  What,  Sir  !  and  leave  mv  dear  molh-  She  is  one  of  tliose  n.lmircd  hut  pitiable 
er  helpless  and  forlorn  r  I  liad  rather  live  characters,  wlio,  stml  by  Providence  as  an 
only  on  my  tea  and  dry  bread,  which  indeed,  example  to  Ihcir  sex.  degraile  themselves  in- 
I  have  done  for  many  mimlhs,  and  supply  her '  to  a  warning — Warm-hearted,  feelinp',  li- 
little  wants,  than  enjoy  all  the  luxurfcs  in  bcral  on  the  one  hand:  on  the  other  vain, 
the  world  at  a  distance  ifrom  her.'  !  sentimental,  romantic,  e*:travagantly  addif^t- 

'  What  were  your  misfortunes  occasioned  '  ed  to  dis««ipation  and  exprnse,  and  with  that 
by?*  said  I,  while  Lady  Belfield  was  talking'  union  of  contrarieties  which  distinguishes 
with  the  mother.  *Oue  trouble  follotred  '  her.  equally  devoted  to  poetry  and  gaming, 
Wiotlior,  Sir,'  said  she,  *  but  what  most  com-  '•.  to  liberality  and  injustice.  She  is  too  liand- 
pletely  ruined  us.  and  sent  my  father  to  pri- !  some  to  be'envious,  and  too  generous  to  have 
son,  and  brought  a  paralytic  stroke  on  my  ;  any  relish  for  detraction,  but  she  gives  to 
mother,  was  his  being  arrested  for  a  debt  of  excess  into  the  opposite  tuult  As  lady  Den- 
aeren  hundred  pounds.  This  sum,  which  he ;  ham  can  detect  hlemi^^hes  in  the  most  perfect, 
bad  promised  to  pay,  was  long  due  to  him  for ,  Lady  IMelbury  finds  perfections  in  the  mast 
laooi,  and  to  my  mother  for  millinar\'  and  ;  depraved.  From  a  judgment  which  cannot 
&IIOT  dresses,  from  a  lady  who  has  not  paid  i  discriminate,  a  temper  which  will  not  cen- 
it  to  this  moment,  and  my  father  is  dead,  and  I  sure,  and  a  hunger  fbr  popularity,  which  can 
my  nether  dying!  this  sum  would  have  sav-  j  feed  on  the  coarsest  applause,  she  flatters 
ed  tbem  Tioth!*  j  egrc^oosly  and  universally,  on  tho  principle 

8he  was  turning  away  to  conceal  the  ex- '  of  being  P^id  hack  nsnriously  in  the  same 


tufe 
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coin.  Prodigal  of  linr  beaaty,  she  exists  hot 
on  the  homage  |>aid  to  it  from  the  drawing- 
room  at  8t.  James's  to  the  mob  at  an  elec- 
tion. Candour  in  her  is  as  mischievous  as 
rahimny  in  otliem,  for  it  buoys  up  characters 
which  ought  to  sink  Not  content  with  be- 
ing blind  to  tlic  bad  qualities  of  her  farour- 
ites,  she  invents  good  ones  for  tbem«  and  you 
would  suppose  iier  corrupt  *•  little  senate' 
was  a  choir  of  seraphims. 

A  recent  circumstance  related  by  Sir  John 
was  quite  characteristical.  iler  favourite 
maid  was  dangerously  ill,  and  earnestly  beg- 
ged to  s(h;  her  lady,  who  always  had  loaded 
Iter  with  favours.  To  all  company  she  talk- 
ed of  the  virtues  of  the  poor  Toinctte,  for 
whom  she  not  only  expressed  but  felt  real 
compassion.  Instead  of  one  apothecar)*  wlm 
would  have  sufficed,  two  physicians  were 
sent  for;  and  she  herself  resolved  to  go  up 
and  visit  her,  as  soon  as  she  had  finished  set- 
ting to  music  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  her 
Java  Sparrow.  Just  as  she  had  completed 
it,  she  received  a  fresh  entreaty  to  see  her 
maid,  and  was  actually  got  to  the  door  in  or- 
fier  to  go  up  stairs,  when  the  milliner  came 
in  with  such  a  distracting  variety  of  beauti- 
ful new  things,  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  letting  them  go  till  she  had  tned  every 
thing  on,  one  aAcr  the  other.  This  took  up 
no  little  time.  To  determine  which  she 
should  keep  and  which  return,  where  all  was 
so  attractive,  took  up  still  more.  After  num- 
berless vicissitudes  and  fluctuations  of  rack- 
ing thought,  it  was  at  length  decided  she 
ehould  take  the  whole.  The  milliner  with- 
drew ;  the  lady  went  up — Toinctte  had  just 
expired. 

I  found  her  manners  no  less  fascinating 
than  her  person.  With  all  her  modi&li  graces, 
tliere  was  a  tincture  of  romance  and  an  ap- 
I>earance  of  softness  and  sensibility  which 
gave  her  the  variety  of  two  characters.  She 
was  the  enchanting  woman  of  fashion,  and 
tlie  elegiac  muse. 

Lady  Belfield  had  taken  care  to  cover  her 
work  table  with  Fanny's  flowers  with  a  view 
to  attract  any  chance  visitor.  Lady  Mel- 
bury  admired  them  excessively.  '  You  must 
do  more  than  admire  them,'  said  Lady  Bcl- 
iield,  *  you  must  buy  and  recommend.  She 
then  told  her  the  aflccting  scene  we  had 
witnessed,  and  described  the  amiable  ^irl 
who  supported  the  dyin^  mother  by  makmg 
these  flowers.  *  It  is  quite  enchanting,'  con- 
tinued she,  resolving  to  attack  Lady  Mel- 
bury  in  her  own  sentimental  way,  *  to  see 
the  sweet  gfirl  twisting  rose  buds,  and  fonn- 
ing  hyacinths  into  bouquets.'  '  Dear,  how 
charming"  exclaimed  Lady  Melbury;  *  it 
is  really  quite  touching.  I  will  make  a  sub- 
scription for  her,  ana  write  at  the  head  of 
the  list  a  melting  description  of  her  case. 
She  shall  bring  me  all  her  flowers  and  as 
many  more  as  she  can  make.  But  no,  we 
will  make  a  party,  and  go  and  sec  her.  You 
shall  carry  me.  How  interesting  to  see  a 
beautiful  creature  making  roses  and  hya- 
cvnths !  her  delicate  hands  and  fair  com- 
plexion must  be  amazingly  set  off*  by  the 
rnntraitofthe  bright  flowers.    If  it  were  a 


Goarse  looking  girl,  spioniag  hemp,  to  bd 
sure  one  should  pity  her,  but  it  would  not  bo 
half  so  moving,  it  will  be  delightful.  I  will 
call  on  you  to-morrow,  exactly  at  two,  and 
carry  you  all.  *  Perhaps,*  whispered  she  to 
Lady  Belfield,  *■  I  may  work  up  the  circum- 
stance into  a  sonnet.  Do  think  of  a  striking 
title  for  it.  On  second  tlioughts,  the  sonnet 
iihall  be  sent  about  with  the  subscription,  and 
I'll  get  a  pretty  vignette  to  suit  it* 

'  The  fine  creature,'  said  Sir  John,  in  an 
accent  of  compassion,  as  she  went  out, '  was 
made  for  nobler  purposes.  How  gricvoosly 
does  she  fall  short  of  the  high  expcctmtkxiB 
her  early  youtli  hail  raised !  Oh  !  what  a  sad 
return,  does  she  make  to  Providence  for  his 
rich  and  varied  bounties  !  Vain  9f  her  beaa- 
ty, lavish  of  her  money,  careless  of  her  repu- 
tation ;  associating  with  the  worst  company, 
yet  formed  for  the  best ;  living  on  the  audnla- 
tion  of  parasites,  whose  understanding  she 
despises !  I  grieve  to  compare  what  she  is 
witti  what  she  might  have  been,  had  she  mar- 
ried a  man  of  spirit,  who  would  prudently 
have  guided  and  tenderly  have  restrainttl 
her.  Tie  has  ruined  her  and  himself  by  his 
indiflcrcnce  and  easiness  of  temper.  Sttii- 
fied  with  knowing  how  much  she  is  admired 
and  he  envied,  he  never  thought  of  reproving 
or  restricting  her.  He  is  proud  of  her,  hot 
has  no  particular  delight  in  her  company ; 
and  trusting  to  her  honour,  lets  her  tblloir 
her  own  devices,  while  he  follows  his.  She 
is  a  striking  instance  of  the  eccentricity  of 
that  bounty  which  springs  from  mere  sympa- 
tliy  and  feeling.  Her  charity  requires  stage 
citect ;  objects  that  have  novelty,  and  cir- 
cumstances which,  as  Mr.  Bayes  says,  *  ele- 
vate and  surprise.'  She  lost,  when  an  infant, 
her  mother,  a  woman  of  sense  and  piety ; 
who,  had  she  lived,  would  have  formed  the 
ductile  mind  of  the  daughter,  turned  her  va- 
rious talents  into  other  channels,  and  raited 
her  character  to  the  elevation  it  was  meant 
to  reach.' 

*  How  melancholy  a  consideration  is  it,^ 
said  1,  *  that  so  superior  a  woman  shoald  live 
so  much  below  her  high  destination !  She  is 
doubtless  utterly  destitute  of  any  thought  of 
religion.* 

'You  are  mucli  mistaken,*  replied  Sir 
John,  *I  will  not  indeed  venture  to  pio- 
nounce  that  she  entertains  much  thought 
about  it ;  but  she  by  no  means  deniet  its 
trutli,  nor  neglects  occasionally  to  exhibit  its 
outward  and  visible  signs.  She  has  not  yet 
completely  forgotten 

All  tliat  the  nurse  and  all  the  priest  havetanght. 

I  do  not  think  tliat,  like  Lady  Denham,  sht 
considers  it  as  a  commutation,  but  she  pre* 
serves  it  as  a  habit.  A  religious  exercise, 
however,  never  interferes  with  a  waMj 
one.  They  are  taken  up  in  successioiiy  but 
with  this  distinctkm,  the  worldly  businoit  ii 
to  be  done,  the  religious  one  is  not  altogether 
to  be  left  undone.  She  has  a  moral  chaaui- 
try  which  excels  in  the  amalgamatioD  of  ooB- 
tradictory  ingredients.  On  a  Suudaj^.  at 
Melbury  casUe,  if  by  any  strange  aocidait 
she  and  her  lord  happen  to  be  there  togethtfi 
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•be  first  reads  him  a  sermon,  and  plays  at 
cribbage  with  him  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
In  town  one  Sunday  when  she  had  a  cold, 
she  wrote  a  tract  on  the  sacrament,  for  her 
maids,  and  then  set  up  all  night  at  deep  play. 
She  declared  if  she  had  been  successful  she 
would  hare  g^ven  her  winnings  to  charity ; 
but  as  she  lost  some  liundi*eds,  she  said,  she 
could  now  with  a  safe  conscience  borrow 
that  sum  from  her  charity  purse,  which  she 
bad  hoped  to  add  to  it,  to  pay  her  debt  ot 
bonoor.* 

Next  day,  within  two  hours  of  her  appoint- 
ed time,  she  came,  and  was  complimented  by 
f  Sir  John,  on  her  punctuality.  '  indeed,'  said 
she,  *  I  am  rather  late,  but  I  met  with  such  a 
fiiscinating  German  novel,  that  it  positively 
chained  me  to  my  bed  till  past  three.  I  as- 
sure 30a  I  never  lost  time  by  not  rising  In 
the  course  of  a  few  winters  1  have  exhausted 
lialf  Hookham's  catalogue,  before  some  of 
jny  acquaintance  are  awake,  or  I  myself  out 
of  bed.' 

We  soon  stopped  at  the  humble  door  of 
which  we  were  in  search.  Sir  John  con- 
ducted Lady  Melbury  up  the  little  winding 
stairs.  I  assisted  Lady  Belfield.  We  reach- 
ed the  room,  where  Fanny  was  just  finishing 
a  beautiful  bunch  of  jonquils.  '  How  pic- 
turesqne,^  whispered  Lady  Melbury  to  me — 
'Do  lend  roe  your  pencil;  I  must  take  a 
sketch  of  that  sweet  girl  with  the  jonquils  in  1 
Iter  band.  My  dear  creature,'  continued  | 
she,  '  yon  must  not  only  let  mo  have  these,  I 
but  you  must  make  me  twelve  dozen  more 
flowers  as  fast  as  possible,  and  be  sure  let  me 
have  a  great  many  sprigs  of  jessamine  and 
myrtle.  Then  snatching  up  a  wreath  of  va- 
rious coloured  geraniums — ^  I  must  try  this 
on  my  head  by  the  glass.'  So  saying,  she 
run  into  an  adjoming  room,  the  door  of  which 
was  open ;  Lady  Belfield  having  before  stol- 
en into  it  to  speak  to  the  poor  invalid. 

As  soon  as  Lady  Melbury  got  into  the 
loom,  she  uttered  a  loud  shriek.  Sir  John 
and  I  ran  in,  and  were  shocked  to  find  her 
near  flaunting.  *•  Oh,  Belfield,'  said  she,  *•  this 
is  a  trick,  and  a  most  cruel  one  !  Why  did 
yon  not  tell  me  where  you  were  bringing 
0ie?  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  the  people's 
name?' — 'I  have  never  heard  it  myself.' 
■aki  Sir  John  ;  *  on  my  honour  I  do  not  un- 
teatand  you.'-»You  Know  as  much  of  the 
woman  as  I  know,'  said  Lady  Belfield 
*  Alas !  much  more,'  cried  she,  as  fast  as  her 
tears  would  give  her  leave  to  speak.  She 
retired  to  the  window  for  air,  wringing  her 
hands,  and  calling  for  a  glass  of  water  to 
keep  her  from  fainting.  I  turned  to  the  sick 
woman  for  an  explanation ;  I  saw  her  coun- 
teoance  much  changed. 

*  This,  Sir,'  said,  she,  *  is  the  lady,  whose 
debt  of  seven  hundred  pounds  rumed  me, 
end  Was  the  death  of  my  husband.'  I  was 
tbaaderstnick,  but  went  to  assist  Lady  Mel- 
biinr,  wbo  implored  Sir  John  to  go  home 
witn  her  instantly,  saying  her  coach  should 
eorae  back  for  us.  *•  But,  dear  Lady  Bel- 
Md,  do  lend  me  twenty  guineas,  I  have  not 
adnlling  about  me.* — 'Then,  my  dear  Lady 
Melbnrr,'  said  Lady  Belfield,  *how  conld 


you  order  twelve  dozen  expensive  flowers  f ' 
'  Oh,'  said  she,  ^  I  did  not  mean  to  have  paid 
for  them  till  next  year.'  *  And  liow,'  replied 
Lady  Belfield,  *  could  the  debt  which  was 
not  to  have  been  paid  for  a  twelvemonth  have 
relieved  the  pressing  wants  of  a  creature, 
who  must  pay  ready  money  for  her  materi- 
als? However,  as  you  are  distressed,  we 
will  contrive  to  do  without  your  money.'  '  1 
wotild  pawn  m\  diamond  necklace  directly,* 
returned  she,  but  speaking  lower  'to own 
the  truth,  it  is  already  in  the  jeweller's  hands, 
and  I  wear  a  paste  necklace  of  the  same 
form.' 

Sir  John  knowing  1  hud  been  at  my  bank- 
er's that  morning,  g^ave  inr  such  a  significant 
look,  as  restrained  my  hand,  which  was  al- 
ready on  my  pocket-book.  In  great  seem- 
ing anguish  she  gave  Sir  John  her  hand, 
who  conducted  her  to  her  coach.  As  he  was 
leading  her  down  stairs,  she  solemnlv  declar- 
ed she  would  never  again  run  in  debt,  never 
order  more  things  than  she  wanted,  and 
above  all  would  never  play  while  she  lived. 
She  was  miserable,  because  she  durst  not 
ask  Lord  Melbury  to  pay  this  woman,  he 
having  already  given  her  money  three  timt^s 
for  the  purpose,  which  she  had  lost  at  faro. 
Then  retracting,  she  protested,  if  ever  shf 
did  touch  a  canl  again,  it  should  be  for  fhc 
sulc  pur|)ose  of  getting  something  to  dis- 
charge this  debt.  Sir  John  earnestly  con- 
jured her  not  to  lay  *  that  flattering  unction 
to  her  sunl,'  but  to  convert  the  present  vexa- 
tion into  an  occasion  of  felicity,  by  making 
it  the  memorable  and  happy  sera  of  aban- 
doning a  practice,  which  injured  her  for- 
tune, her  fame,  her  principles,  and  her 
peace.  «  Poor  thing,'  said  Sir  John,  when 
he  repeated  to  us, 

Each  will  recant 
VowB  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

*  In  an  interval  of  weeping,  she  told  me,' 
ailded  he,  *  that  she  was  to  be  at  the  opera 
to-night.  To  the  opera,  faro  will  succeed, 
and  to-morrow  pronably  the  diamond  ear- 
rings will  go  to  Grey's  in  pursuit  of  the  neck- 
lace.' 

Lady  Belfield  inquired  of  Fanny  how  it 
happened  that  Lady  Melbury,  who  talked 
with  her  without  surprise  or  emotion,  dis- 
covered so  much  of  both  at  the  bare  sight  of 
her  mother.  The  girl  explained  this  by  say- 
ing, that  slie  had  never  been  in  the  way 
while  they  lived  in  Bond-street,  when  her 
Ladyship  used  to  come,  having  been  always 
employed  in  an  upper  room,  or  attending  her 
master. 

Before  we  parted,  effectual  measures  were 
taken  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  the 
sick  mother,  and  for  alleviating  the  sorrows, 
and  lightening  the  labours  of  the  daughter  ; 
and  next  morning  I  set  out  on  mv  journey 
for  Stanley  Grove.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Bel- 
field promising  to  follow  me  in  a  few  weeks. 
******* 
******* 

As  soon  as  I  got  into  my  post-chaise,  and 
fairly  turned  mv  back  on  London,  I  fell  into 
a  variety  of  reflections  on  the  persons  with 
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whom  I  had  been  living.  In  this  soliloquy, 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  that  discrc- 
pancy  of  characters,  all  of  which  are  yet  in- 
cluded under  the  broad  comprehensive  ap- 
pellation of  Chrixtiatts.  I  found  that  tliough 
all  differed  widely  from  each  other,  they  dif- 
fered still  more  widely  from  that  rule  by 
wliich  they  professed  to  walk.  Yet  not  one 
of  these  cliaractcra  was  considered  as  disre- 
putable. There  was  not  one  tiiat  was  pro- 
fane or  prof1i«j^le.  Not  one  who  would  not 
in  converbatiou  have  defended  ('hristianity  if 
its  truth  hai  been  attacked.  Not  one  who 
derided  or  even  neglected  its  forms  ;  and 
who  in  her  own  class  would  not  have  passed 
for  religious  Yet  how  little  had  any  one  of 
them  adorned  the  profession  she  adopted  ! 
Of  Mrs.  llaub},  Mrs.  Fenthain,  Lady  Uab 
Jjawlcss,  Lady  Denhain,  Lady  Mclbury, 
which  of  them  would  nut  have  been  startled 
hsid  her  Christianity  been  called  in  question  ? 
Yet  how  merely  speculative  was  the  religion 
of  even  the  most  serious  among  them  !  How 
hU|>erficiaI,  or  inconsistent,  or  mistaken,  or 
hollow,  or  hypocritical,  or  self-deceiving  was 
(hat  of  all  the  others  !  Had  either  of  them 
been  asked  from  what  source  she  drew  her 
religion,  she  would  indignantly  have  answer- 
f^,  from  the  bible.  Yet  if  we  compare  the 
<:opy  with  the  model,  the  Christian  with 
Christianity,  how  little  can  we  trace  the  re- 
semblance! In  what  particular  did  their 
livos  imitate  the  life  of  Him  who  phased 
tiot  himtelfy  who  (/«</  the  totll  of  hin  Father ; 
who  went  about  doin^  go<td  ^  How  irrecon- 
cileahle  is  their  faith  with  the  principles 
which  He  taught!       How  dissimilar  their 

I  practice  with  the  precepts  He  delivered  ! 
low  inconsistent  their  lives  with  the  exam- 
ple which  he  bequeathed!  How  unfounded 
their  hope  of  heaven,  if  an  entrance  into 
heaven  be  restricted  to  those  who  arc  like 
minded  with  Christ ! 


CILVP.  xiir. 

Mv  father  had  been  in  early  life  intimately 
connected  with  the  family  of  Mr  Stanley. 
Though  this  gentleman  was  his  junior  by  sev- 
eral years,  yet  there  subsisted  between  them 
such  a  similarity  nf  tastes,  sentiments,  views, 
and  principles,  tliat  they  lived  in  the  closest 
friendship  ;  and  both  their  families  having  in 
the  early  part  of  their  lives  resided  in  Lon 
don,  the  occasions  of  that  thorouprh  mutual 
knowledge  that  grows  out  of  familiar  inter 
course,  were  much  facilitated.  I  rotnember- 
ed  Mr.  Stanley,  when  I  was  a  ver-.  little  boy, 
imying  an  annual  visit  to  my  father  at  the 
Priory,  and  I  had  retained  an  imperfect  but 
pleasing  impression  of  his  countenance  and 
engaging  manners. 

Having  had  a  large  estate  left  him  in 
Hampshire,  he  settled  there  on  his  marriage: 
an  intercourse  of  letters  had  kept  up  the  mu- 
tual attrchmeot  between  him  and  my  father. 
On  the  death  of  each  parent,  I  had  received 
a  cordial  invitation  to  come  and  soothe  my 
sorrows  in  his  society.  My  father  enjoined 
me  that  one  of  mv  first  visits  aflcr  bis  death 


I  should  be  to  the  Grove ;  and,  in  truth,  I  Vkom 
considered  my  Hampshire  engagement  ai  the 
honne  louche  of  my  southern  excursion. 

I  reached  Stanley  Grove  before  dinner.  I 
found  a  spacious  mansion,  suited  to  the  am- 
ple fortune  and  liberal  spirit  of  its  possessor. 
1  was  highly  g^tified  with  the  fine  forest 
scenery  in  the  approach  to  the  park.  The 
house  had  a  noble  appearance  without ;  and 
within  it  was  at  once  commodious  and  ele- 
gant. It  stood  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill, 
nearer  the  bottom  than  the  summit,  and  was 
sheltered  on  the  north-east  by  a  fine  old 
wood.  The  park,  though  it  was  not  verr  ex- 
tensive,  was  striking  from  the  beautiful  ine- 
quality of  the  ground,  which  was  richly  cloth- 
ed with  the  most  picturesque  oaks  I  ever  saw, 
inters})ersed  with  stately  beeches.  The 
grounds  were  laid  out  in  good  taste,  but 
though  the  hand  of  modern  improvement  was 
visible,  the  owner  had  in  one  instance  spared 

*  The  obsolete  prolixity  of  shade,' 

for  which  the  most  interesting  of  poets  sopa- 
theticrally  pleads.  The  poet's  plea  had  saved 
the  avenue. 

I  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  ;  and  by  that  powerful  and  instanta- 
neous impression  which  fine  sense  and  good 
breeding,  joined  to  high  previous  veneration 
of  character,  produce  on  the  feelings  of  the 
guest,  I  at  once  felt  myself  at  home.  All  the 
preliminaries  of  gradual  acquaintance  were 
in  a  manner  superseded,  and  1  soon  experien- 
ced that  warm  and  affi^ctionate  esteem,  which 
seemed  scarcely  to  require  intercourse  to 
strengthen,  or  time  to  confirm  it.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley had  only  a  few  minutes  to  present  roe  to 
his  lady  and  two  lovely  daughters,  before  we 
were  summoned  to  dinner,  to  which  a  con- 
siderable party  had  been  invited :  for  the 
neighbourhood  was  populous  and  rather  pol- 
ished. 

The  conversation  aflcr  dinner  wai  ration- 
al, animated,  and   inMructive.     I  observed 
that  Mr.   Stanley  lost  no  opportunity  which 
fairly  offered,   for  suggesting  useful  reflec- 
tions.    Hut   what  chictly  struck  me  in   his 
manner  of  conversing  was,  that  without  ever 
pressing  religion  unseasonably  into  the  ser- 
vice, he  had  the  talent  of  making  the  most 
ordinary  topics  subservient  to  instruction, 
and  of  extracting  some  profitable  hint,  or 
;  striking  out  some  important  light,  from  sub- 
jjccts  which  in  ordinary  hands  would   have 
i  been  unproductive  of  impmvement.     It  was 
'  evident  that  piety  was    the  predominating 
ipnncipleof  his  mind,  and  that  hewascon- 
!  suiting  its  interests  as  carefully  when  pni- 
I  dencc  made  him  forbear  to  press  it,  as  when 
I  proprictv  allowed  him  to  introduce  it.     This 
I  piety  was  rather  visible  in  the  sentiment  tiian 
the  phrase.     He  was  of  opinion  that  bad  taste 
could  never  advance  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity.    And  he  gave  less  offence  to  world- 
ly men,  than  most  religious  people  I  bave 
known,  becanse  though  he  would,  on  no  hn- 
man  consideration,  abate  one  atom  of  seilt 
or  lower  any  doctrine,  nor  disguise  any  tmthi 
nor  palliate,  nor  trim,  nor  compromise,  yet 
he  never  contended  for  words  or  trifling  dl^ 
tinctioDs.    He  thought  it  detracted  from  ne 
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man's  pielj^  to  brin^  all  his  elej^ce  of  ex- 1  ly  to  gain,  at  least  not  to  lose  credit  by  an- 
pression,  his  correctness  of  taste,  and  his  ac-  i  swering' :  and  she  suits  her  interrogations  to 
curacy  of  reasoning  to  the  service  of  that   the  kind  of  knowledge  they  may  be  suppo- 


cause,  vrhich  lies  ihc  nearest  to  the  heart  of 
every  Chnstian,  and  demands  the  best  exer- 
tion of  his  best  faculties. 
He  was  also  forward  to  promote  subjects  of 


sed  likely  to  possess.  By  this,  two  ends  are 
answered  :  while  she  gives  her  guest  an  oc- 
casion of  apfiearing  to  advantage,  she  puts 
herself  in  the  way  of  gaining  some  informa- 


practical  use  in  the  affairs  of  common  life,  I  tion.  From  want  of  this  discernment,  I 
suited  to  the  several  circumstances  and  pur-  have  known  ladies  ask  a  gentleman  just  ar- 
KUits  of  his  guests.  But  he  particularly  re-  rived  from  the  East-Indies,  questions  about 
ioiced  thai  there  was  so  broad,  and  safe,  and  ■  America ;  and  others,  from  the  absence  of 


unenclosed  a  field  as  general  literature.  I  that  true  delicacy,  which,  where  it  exists* 
This,  he  observed,  always  supplies  men  of  i  shows  itself  even  on  the  smallest  occasions, 
education  with  an  ample  refuge  from  all  vul-  i  who  have  inquired  of  a  person,  how  he  liked 
fpur,  and  dangerous,  and  unproductive  top- '  such  a  book,  though  she  knew  that  in  thc^ 
ica.  '  if  we  cannot,'  said  he, '  by  friendly  m-  |  nature  of  things,  there  was  no  probability  of 
tercourse,  always  raise  our  principles,  we  i  his  ever  having  heard  of  it  ;  thus  assummg 
ma^  always  kei*p  our  understandings  in  ex-  \  an  ungenerous  superiority  herself,  andraor- 
ercise  ;  and  those  authors  who  supply  so  i  tifying  another  by  a  sense  of  his  own  com- 


peaceable  a  creature  as  man,   with  subjects 
of  elegant  and  innocent  discussion,  1  do  not 


parativc  ignorance,      if  there  is  any  one  at 
tahic,  who,  from  his  station,  has  least  claim 


Teckonamong  the  lowest  benefactors  of  man- 1  to  attention,  he  is  sure  to  be  treated   with 

kind.'  ^  p.tKicular  kindness  by  Mrs.  Stanley,  and  the 

Inmy  farther  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Sian- '  diffident-never  fail  to  be  encouraged,  and 

ley,   I  nave  sometimes  observed  with  what '  the  modest  to  be  brought  forward,  by  the 

adfdress  he  has  converted  a  merely  moral  i  kndness  and  refinement  of  her  attentions. 

passagre  to  a  religious    purpose.       I   have;      When  we  were  summoned  to  the  drawing 

known  him,  when  conversing  with  a  man .  room  I  was  dt-liglitcd  to  see  four  beautiful 

ivlio  would  not  have  relished  a  more  sacred  j  children,  fresh  as  health,  and  gay  as  youth 

anthority,  seize  on  a  sentiment  in  Tully's  could  make  them,  busily   engaged  with  the 

Offices,  for  the  lowest  degree  in  his  scale  of  ladii^.     One  was  romping  ;  another  singing; 

morals,  and  then,  gradually  ascending,  trace  a  third  was  showing  some  drawings  of  birds, 

and  exalt  the  same  thought  througli  Paley  or  the  natural  history   of  which  she  seemed  to 

Johnson,  or  Addison,  or  Bacon,  till  he  has  understand ;  a  fourth  had  spread  a  dissected 

unexpectedly  landed   his  opjujnent    in   the   map  on  the  carpet,  and  had  pullet^  down  her 

pure  ethics  of  the  gospel,  and  sur[»rised  him   eldest  sister  on  tije  floor  to  show  her  ( -open- 

into  the  adoption  of  a  Christian  principle.         liagen.     It  was  an  animating  scene.    I  could 

As  I  had  heard  there  was  a  fine  little  flock   have  devoured  the  sweet  creatures.      I  got 

of  children,  I  was  surprised,  and  almost  dis-   creiiit  with  the  little  singer  by  helping  her 

appointed  every  time  the  door  opened,  not ;  to  a  line  which  she  had  forgotten,  and  with 

to  sec  them  appear,  for  I  already  began  to  j  the  geographer  by  my  superiour  acquain- 

take  an  interest  in  all  that  related  to  this  ;  tance  with  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

most  engaging  family.     The  la.lies  having,  |     !„  the  evening,    when  the  company  had 

to  our  great  gratification,  sat  longer  than  is !  i^ft  us,  I  asked  Mrs.   Stanley  how  she  came 

uraalat   most  tables,  at  length  obeyed  the  '  go  far  to  deviate  from  establishetl  custom  as 

ti^nal  of  the  mistress  of  the  house.      They  i  not  to  produce  her  children  immediately  af- 

withdrew, followed  by  the  Miss  Stanleys,        'ter  dinner?    »You  must  ask  me,'  said  Mr. 

with  pmco  :  Stanley,  smiling,  *  for  it  was  I  who  first  ven- 

Which  won  who  saw  to  wigh  ihcir  stay.  ;  tured  to  suggest  this  bold  innovation.    I  love 

After  their  departure,  the  conversation  ,  my  children  fondly,  but  my  children  I  have 
was  not  chang^Hl.  There  was  no  occasion  ;  always  at  home  ;  I  have  my  friends  but  sel- 
it  could  not  become  more  rational,  and  we  '  dom  ;  and  I  do  not  choose  that  any  portion 
did  not  desire  that  it  should  become  less  pure. '  of  the  time  that  I  wish  to  dedicate  to  intel- 
Mrs.  Stanley  and  her  fair  friends  had  taken  '  lectual  and  social  enjoyment  should  be  bro- 
their  share  in  it  with  a  good  sense  and  deU- !  ken  in  upon  by  another,  and  an  interfering 
cacy  which  raised  the  tone  of  our  society  ;  '■  pleasure,  which  I  have  always  within  my 
and  we  did  not  give  them  to  understand  by  a  reach.  At  the  same  time  I  like  my  children 
loud  laugh  before  they  were  out  of  hearing,  |  to  see  my  friends.  Company  amuses,  im- 
thut  we  rejoiced  in  being  emancipated  from  i  proves,  and  polishes  them.  1  therefore  con- 
the  restraint  of  their  presence.  i  suited  with  Mrs.  Stanley,  how  we  could  so 

Mrs.  Stanley  is  a  graceful  and  elegant  wo-  •  manage,  as  to  enjoy  our  friends  without  lock 
man.  Among  a  thousand  other  excellen- 1  ing  up  our  children.  She  recommended  this 
cies,  she  is  distingui«he<i  for  her  judgment  ■  expedient.  The  time,  she  said,  spent  by  the 
in  adapting  her  discourse  to  the  character  |  ladies  from  their  leaving  the  dining  romn  till 
of  heripiests,  and  for  being  singularly  skil- :  the  gentlemen  came  in  to  tea,  was  often  a 
ful  in  selecting  her  topics  of  conversation,  little  heavy,  it  was  rather  an  interval  of  an- 
1  never  saw  a  lady  who  possessed  the  talent   ticir-.ation  than  of  cnjovnient ;  those  ladies 


of  difTosing  at  her  table  so  much  pleasure  to 


wliohud  not  much  viind^  had  soon  exhausted 


tboKaround  her,  without  the  smallest  devi- ,  their  a/lmiration  of  each  others'  work^l 
fltioD  from  her  own  dignified  puritv.  She  i  muslins,  and  lace  slcrve*^,  and  those  who  Aa</, 
^sks«uchqMt*«ttoii*.  as  stran^^ors  iiir:v  he  lilvp-   u'o"ld  ho  glad  !o  rf«'  i*  <»'  oirveeab'y.      Sbc 
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therefore  proposed  to  enliven  that  dull  peri- 
od by  intnxlucing^  the  children. 

*■  This  little  change  has  not  only  succeed- 
ed in  our  own  family,  but  has  been  adopted 
by  many  of  our  neig^hbours.  For  ourselves,  j 
it  has  answered  a  double  purpose.  It  notj 
only  delights  the  little  things,  but  it  delights  | 
them  with  less  injury  Uian  the  usual  season  | 
of  their  appearance.  Our  children  have} 
always  as  much  fruit  as  they  like  after  Uieir  j 
own  dinner ;  they  do  not  therefore  want  or  I 
desire  the  fruits,  the  sweetmeats,  tlie  cakes  i 
and  the  wine  with  which  the  guests,  in  order  { 
to  please  mamma,  are  too  apt  to  cram  them. ; 
Besides,  poor  little  dears,  it  mixes  too  much  \ 
selfihhncss  with  the  natural  delight  that  thev  | 
have  in  seeing  company,  by  connecting  witli  j 
it  the  idea  of  the  guod  things  they  shall  gel. ! 
But  hy  this  alteration,  we  do  all  in  our  pow- , 
er  to  mfu»e  a  tittle  disinterestedness  into  the  | 

{Weasure  they  have  in  commg  to  us.  Wei 
ove  them  too  tenderly  to  crib  their  little  en  j 
joy  men  ts,  so  we  give  them  two  pleasures  in- 1 
stead  of  one,  for  they  have  their  desert  and^ 
our  company  m  succession.' 

Though  1  do  not  approve  of    too  great  fa- 
miliarity with  servants,  yet  I  think  that  to 
nil  old  and  faithful  domestic,  superior  consid- 
eration is  due.     My  attendant  on  mv    pre- 
sent tour  had  lived  in  our  family  from  his 
youth,  and  had  the  care  of  me  beiore  1  can  j 
remember.      His  fidelity  and    g:ood  sense, 
sind  I  may  add  his  piety,  had  obtained  for 
liim  the  privilege  or  free  speaking      *  Oh, 
iSir,'  said  he,  when  he  came  to  attend  me 
next  morning,  *  we  are  got  into  the  right 
house  at  last. — Sucfi  a  family  !  so  godly  !  so 
pol>er !    so  charitable  !  'Tis  all  of  a  piece . 
here.  Sir,   Mrs.  Comfit,  the  housekeeper,' 
tells  me  that  her  master  and  mistress  are  the  i 
example  of  all  the  rich«  and  the  refuge  of  all  | 
the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood.     Aim  as  to ' 
Miss  Lucilla,  if  the  blessing  of  them  that . 
are  ready  to  perish  can  send  any  body  to  j 
heaven,  she  will  g^  there  sure  enough.'  i 

This  rhapsody  of  honest  Edwards  warmed 
my  heart,  and  put  me  in  mind,  that  I  had 
neglected  to  enquire  after  this  worthy  house-  ■ 
keeper,  who  had  lived  with  my  graod-fatlier  [ 
and  was  at  his  death  transplanted  into  the 
family  of  Mr.  Stanley.     I    paid  a  visit,  the  , 
first  opportunity,  to  the  good  woman  in  her 
room,  eager  to  learn  more  of  a  family  who ; 
80  much  resembled  my  own  parents,  and  for 
whom  1  had  already  conceived  something 
more  tender  than  mere  respect. 

I  congratulated  Mrs.  Comfit  on  the  happi- 1 
Dess  of  living  in  so   valuable  a  family.     In  j 
return,  she  was  even  eloquent  in  their  prais-  ■ 
cs.    *  Ilcr  mistress,'  she  said,  *■  was  a  pattern  | 
for  ladies,  so  strict,  and  yet  so  kind  \  but 
now  indeed  Miss  Lucilla  has  taken  almost 
all  the  family  cares  from  her  mamma.    The 
day  she  was  sixteen.  Sir,  that  is  about  two 
years  and  a  half  ago,  she  began  to  inspect 
the  household  affairs  a  little,  and   as  her 
knowledge  increased,    she  took  more  and 
more  upon  her.    Miss  Phosbe  will  very  soon 
be  old  enough  to  relieve  her  sister  ;  but  my 
mistress  won^t  let  her  daughters  have  any  i 
ihing  to  do  with  family  affairs,  till  they  are ! 


almost  women  grown,  both  for  fear  it  should 
take  them  off  from  their  learning,  and  also 
give  them  a  low  turn  about  eating  and  caring 
for  niceties,  and  lead  them  into  vulgar  goasip 
and  familiarity  with  servants,  ft  is  time 
enough,  she  says,  when  their  characters  are 
a  little  formed ;  thev  will  then  gain  all  the 
good,  and  escape  all  the  danger.' 

S^ing  me  Usten  with  the  most  eager  aad 
delighted  attention,  the  worthy  wonuui  pro- 
ceeded.  *  In  summer.  Sir,  Miss  Stanley  ri- 
ses at  six,  and  spends  two  hours  in  her  c:loi* 
et,  which  is  stored  with  the  best  books.  At 
eight  she  consults  me  on  the  state  of  provis- 
ions, and  other  family  matters,  and  gives  me 
a  bill  of  fare,  subject  to  tlie  inspection  of  ber 
mamma.  The  cook  has  great  pleasure  in 
acting  under  her  direction,  because  sheai- 
lows  tiiat  Miss  understands  when  things  are 
well  done,  and  never  finds  fault  in  the  wroog 
place  ;  wliich,  she  says,  is  a  great  mortificap 
tion  in  serving  ignorant  ladies,  wIki  praise  or 
find  fault  by  chance  :  not  according  to  the 
cook's  perfonnancc,  but  their  own  humour. 
She  looks  over  my  accounts  every  week, 
wliicii  being  kept  so  short,  give  her  but  little 
trouble ;  and  once  a  month  she  settles  every 
tiling  with  her  mother. 

*  Tis  a  pleasure.  Sir,  to  see  how  skilful 
she  is  in  account !  One  can't  impose  upon 
her  a  farthing  if  one  would  :  and  yet  she  is 
so  mild  and  so  reasonable  !  and  so  quick  at 
distincruishing  what  are  mistakes,  anid  what 
are  wilful  faults  !  Then  she  is  so  compas- 
sionate !  It  will  be  a  heart- breaking  day 
at  the  Grove,  Sir,  whenever  Miss  marries.— 
When  mv  master  is  sick,  she  writes  his  let- 
ters, reads  to  him,  and  assists  her  mamma  in 
nursing  him. 

*  After  her  morning's  work.  Sir,  does  she 
come  into  company,  tired  and  cross,  as  ladies 
do  who  have  done  nothing,  or  are  but  jnst 
up  f  No,  she  comes  in  to  make  breakfi»t  for 
her  parents,  as  fresh  as  a  rose,  and  as  gay  as 
a  lark.  An  hour  after  breakfast,  she  and 
my  master  read  some  learned  books  toeeUi- 
cr.  She  then  assists  in  teaching  her  little 
sisters,  and  never  were  children  better  in- 
structed. One  day  in  the  week,  she  seta 
aside  both  for  them  and  herself  to  work  far 
the  poor,  whom  she  also  regularly  visits  at 
tlieir  own  cottages,  two  evening^  io  the 
week  ;  for  she  says  it  would  be  troublesooe 
and  look  ostentatious  to  have  ber  father's 
doors  crowded  with  poor  people,  neither 
could  she  get  at  their  wants  and  their  char* 
acters  half  so  well  as  by  going  herself  to 
their  own  houses.  My  dear  mistress  has 
given  her  a  small  room  as  a  store  house  for 
clothing  and  books  for  her  indigent  neigh- 
bours. In  this  room  each  of  tbis  yooncer 
daughters,  the  day  she  is  seven  years  old,  BM 
her  own  drawer,  with  her  name  written  oe 
it ;  and  almost  the  only  competition  amog| 
them  is,  whose  shall  be  soonest  filled  win 
caps,  aprons,  and  handkerchiefr.  The  woik* 
ing  day  is  commonly  concluded  by  one  ef 
these  charitable  visits.  The  dear  creatnm 
are  loaded  with  their  liUle  work  bukvlf 
crammed  with  necessaries.  This,  Sir,  is  fti 
day, — and  it  is  always  looked  forward  to  with 
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pleasure  by  them  all.  Even  little  Celia,  the '-  partee  she  has  little,  and  dislikes  it  in  others  : 
yoangesU  who  is  but  jast  turned  of  five,  will '  ^ct  I  have  seldom  met  with  a  truer  taste  fur 
oome  to  tne  and  beg*  for  something'  g'ood  to  { iDofTeiisive  wit.  Taptc  is  indeed  the  pro- 
pot  in  her  basket  for  poor  Mary  or  Betty  |  dominating  quality  of  her  mind;  and  she 
sach  a  one.  I  wonder  1  do  not  see  any  ■  may  rather  be  said  to  be  a  nice  jndsre  of  the 
Chingf  of  the  little  darlings  ;  it  is  about  the ,'  genius  of  others,  thnn  to  be  a  genius  herself. 
time  they  used  to  pay  me  a  visit.  i  She  has  a  quick  perception  of  whatever  is 

*  On  sundajTs  before  church  they  attend  beautiful  or  defective  m  composition  or  in 
the  village  school ;  when  the  week's  pocket  character.  The  same  true  taste  pervodes 
money,  which  has  been  carefully  hoarded  for  i  her  writing,  her  conversation,  her  drcs<«,  her 
the  purpose,  is  produced  for  rewards  to  the !  domestic  arrangements,  and  her  gardening', 
roOBt  deserving  scholars.  And  yet,  Sir,  with  I  for  which  last  she  has  both  a  passion  and  a 
sll  this,  you  may  be  in  the  house  a  month '  talent.  Though  she  has  a  correct  ear,  she 
without  liearing  a  word  of  the  matter  ;  it  is  I  neither  sings  nor  plays  ;  and  her  taste  is  so 
all  done  to  quietly  ;  and  when  they  meet  at  \  exact  in  drawing,  that  she  really  seems  to 
their  meals  tney  are  more  chcerfuf  and  gay' have /r  Muipfus  dans  Vtruil ;  yet  I  never 
than  if  they  had  been  ever  so  idle'  !  saw  a  pencil  in  her  fin<rers«  except  to  sketch 

Here  Mrs.  Comfit  stopped,  for  just  then  '  a  seat  or  a  bower  lor  the  pleasure  ground. — 
two  sweet  little  cherry  cheeked  figures  pre- '  Her  notions  are  to<j  just  to  allow  her  to  be 
sented  themselves  at  the  door,  sivingin^  a ,  satisfied  with  mediocrity  in  many  thin^,  and 
straw  basket  between  them,  and  crying  out  |  for  perfection  in  any  thing,  slie'  thinks  that 
in  a  little begs^ing  voice,  *  Pray  Mrs.  Comfit;  life  is  too  short,  anil  its  duties  too  various 
bestow  your  charity,— we  want  something;  and  important.  Havinjir  five  younger  sisters 
coarse  for  the   hungW,   and  Koinething  nice  to  assist,  has  induced  her  to  neglect  some  ac- 


for  the  sick, — poor  Dame  Alice  and  her  lit- 
tle grand  daughter  !'    They  were  going  on, 


quisitions  wliich  she  would  have  liked.     Had 
she  been  an  only  daughter,  she  owns  that  she 


but  spying*  me,  they  coloured  up  to  the  ears, !  would  have  indul«^cd  a  little  more  in  the  gar- 
and  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  couhl,  thougli  I  |  nish  and  decoration  of  life. 
did  all  in  my  power  to  detain  them.  I     At  her  early  age,   the  soundness  of  her 

ijudg-ment  on  persons  and  tilings  cannot  be 

•  derived  from  experience  ;  she  owes  it  to  a 

;  tact  so  fine  as  to  enable  her  to  seize  on  the 
CHAP.  XIV.  I  strong  feature,  the  prominent  circumstance, 

the  leading  point,   instead  of  confusing  her 
Whew  Miss  Stanley  came  in   to  make  ^ind   and  dissipating  her  attention,  on  the 


breakfast,  she  beautifully    exemphfied  the 
worth?   housekeeper's  description.     I  have 


inferior  parts  of  a  character,  a  book,   or  a 
business.     This  justness  of  thinking  teaches 


sometunes  seen  young  women,  whose  simph-  ^gr  to  rate  things  according  to  their  worth, 
aty  was  destitute  of  elegance,  and  others  m  |  ^nj  ^o  arrange  them  according  to  their 
whom  a  too  elaborate  polish  had  nearly  effa-,  place.  Her  manner  of  speaking  adds  to 
ced  their  na^ve  graces  :  Lucilla  appeared ,  ihe  effect  of  her  words,  and  the  tone  of  her 
^  unite  the  simplicity  of  nature  to  the  re- 1  ^oice  expresses  with  singular  felicitv,  gaiety 
iueroent  of  good  breedinpr.  It  was  thus  she ,  or  kindness  as  her  feelings  direct",  and  the 
itnick  me  at  first  sight.  1  forbore  to  form  a !  occasion  demands.  This  manner  is  so  natu- 
decided  opinion,  till  I  had  leisure  to  observe '  p^l,  and  her  sentiments  spring  so  spontane- 
wbether  her  ramd  fulfilled  all  that  her  looks ,  qusIv  fn-^m  the  occasion,  that  it  is  obvious  that 
iw*w*<»-  ^     ,      ,  !  display  is  never  in  her  head,  nor  an  eager- 

Lucilki  SUnley  is  rather  nerfecUy  elegant  |  ness  for  praise  in  her  heart.     1  never  heard 
thui  perfectly  beautiful.     1  have  seen  wo-  her  utter  a  word  which  I  could  have  wished 


as  striking,  but  I  never  saw  one  so  in-  unsaid,  or  a  sentiment  I  would  have  wished 

ieierting'.     Her  beauty  is  countenance  :  it  is  I  unthou"-ht. 

the  ttamp  of  mind  intelligibly  printed  on  the       As  to^'her  dress  it  reminds  me  of  what  Dr. 

tee.     It  is  not  so  much  the  symmetry  of  Johnson  once  said  to  an  acquaintance  of 

fBfttares,  as  the  joint  tnumph  of  intellect  and  ^ine,  of  a  lady  who  was  celebrated  for  drcs- 
teroper.    A  fine  old  poet  has  well  de-  ^jng  well.  '  The  best  evidence  that  1  can  give 

leribed  her :  you  of  her  perfection  in  this  respect  is,  that 

one  can  never  remember  what  she  had  on.' 
The  dress  of  Lucilla  is  not  neglected,  and  it 
is  not  studied.     She  is  as  neat  as  the  strictest 


Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
^piAe  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  distinctly  wrought, 
iWft  one  conld  almoat  say  her  body  thought. 


Her  cmiversation,  like  her  countenance,  is  i  delicacy  demands^  and  as  fashionable  as  the 
compounded  of  liveliness,  sensibility,  and !  strictest  delicacy  pcrtiiits :  and  her  nymph- 
delicacy.  She  does  not  say  things  to  be!  like  form  does  not  appear  to  loss  advantage 
qnoted,  but  the  effect  of  her  conversation  is,  for  bein^  veiletl  with  scrupulous  modeMy. 


net  it  leaves  an  impression  of  pleasure  on 
the  mind,  and  a  love  of  goodness  on  the 
She  enlivens  without  dazzling',  and 


Oh  !  if  women  in  general  knew  what  was 
their  real  interest!  if  they  could  guess  with 

^,  what  a  charm  even  the  rt/JOfrtrayir*  of  mod- 

cntertftins  without  overpowering.  Content- 1  esty  invests  its  posses.sor,  they  would  dress 
edfo  please,  she  has  no  ambition  to  shine  — ;  decorously  from  mere  self-love,  if  not  from 
There  is  nothing  like  effort  in  her  expression, '  principle.  The  designing  would  assume 
or  TBirity  in  her  manner.  She  has  rather  a-  modesty  as  an  artifice,  the  coquet  adopt  it  as 
playful  gaiety  than  a  pointed  wit.  Of  re-!  an  allurenirni,  the  pure  ps  her  nporopriatf 
Vor.l!.  lO 


^M 
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atlraction,  anil  tlio  voluptuous  as  tbe  most  in-  j  temper,  and  strong  Tirlaes.    The  little  faults 
fallible  art  of  seduction.  !  she  has,  seem  to  flow  from  the  excess  of  her 

Wlini  I  admire  in  iMiss  Stanley,  and  what  I  good  qualities.  Her  susceptibilitv  is  ex- 
I  have  sometimes  reirrcttcd  tlic  want  of  in  ;  treme,  and  to  g^ide  and  guard  it,  finds  em- 
fiomc  oih»>r  women  i!»,  that  1  am  told  she  is  so  ployment  for  her  mother's  fondness,  and  ber 
lively.  Rii  playful,  so  desirous  of  amusing  her  father's  prudence.  Her  heart  overflows  with 
father  and  mother  when  alone,  that  they  are  gratitude  for  the  smallest  service.  Tliii 
{seldom  so  gay  as  in  their  family  party.  It  is  |  warmth  of  her  tenderness  keeps  her  aiTec- 
(hen  that  her  talents  arc  all  unfolded,  and  i  tions  in  more  lively  exercise  than  berjodg- 
tliat  h»r  livoIineMS  is  without  restraint.  She !  inent ;  it  leads  her  to  over-rate  the  merit  of 
was  rather  »<ilent  tli"  two  or  three  first  days  |  tho-ie  she  loves,  and  to  estimate  their  exccl- 
aficr  tiiy  arrival,  yd  it  was  evidently  not  the '  lencies,  less  by  their  own  worth  than  by  their 
vilenre  uf  reserve  or  inattention,  but  of  del-  kindness  to  her.  She  soon  behaved  tome 
irate  pro))ri(.'ty.  Her  gentle  frankness  and  ,  with  the  most  engaging  frankne&s,  and  ber 
iindr.'sigMing  temper  gradually  got  the  better  innocent  vivacity  encouraged,  in  turn,  that 
of  this  little  shyness,  and  she  soon  began  to  affectionate  freedom  with  which  one  treats  a 


Irent  me  as  the  son  of  her  father's  friend.     I 


beloved  sister. 


very  enrly  found  that  though  a  stranger  The  other  children  are  gay,  lovely,  inter- 
iuis:ht  hL'liold  her  without  admiration,  it  was  testing,  and  sweet  temper^.  Their  sereral 
impossible  to  convcr?JC  with  her  with  indifl*er-  acquisitions,  for  I  detest  the  term  aecompHih' 
vnr.e.  lieforc  1  had  been  a  week  at  the ;  mentti,  since  it  has  been  warped  from  tlie  true 
Grove,  my  precautions  vanished,  my  pano- 1  meaning  in  which  Milton  used  it,  seem  to  bo 


]ilv  was  gone,  and  yet  I  had  not  consulted 
J\lr.  wSlanlcy. 

In  contemplating  the  captivating  figure, 
and  tiic  delicate  mind  of  this  charming  girl, 
)  felt  that  im:igination  which  misleads  so  ma- 
ny youthful  hearts  had  preserved  mine.  Tbe 
imnge  my  fancy  had  framed,  and  which  had 
been  suggested  by  Milton's  heroine,  had 
been  refined  indeetl,  but  it  had  not  been  ro- 
mantic. I  had  early  formed  an  ideal  stand- 
ard in  my  mind  ;  too  high,  perhaps ;  but  its 
very  elevation  had  rescued  me  from  the  com- 
mon dangers  attending  the  society  of  tlie 
sex.  1  was  continually  comparing  the  wo- 
men with  whom  I  conversed  with  the  fair 
conception  which  filled  my  mind  The  com- 
parison might  be  unfair  to  them  :  1  am  sure 
it  was  not  unfavourable  to  myself,  for  it 
preserved  me  from  the  fascination  of  mere 
personal  beauty,  the  allurements  of  factitious 
char.ictcr,  aud  the  attractions  of  ordinary 
merit. 

I  am  aware  that  love  is  apt  to  throw  a  ra- 
diance around  the  being  it  prefers  till  it  be- 
comes dazzled,  less,  perhaps,  with  the 
brightness  of  the  object  itself,  than  with  the 
beams  with  which  imagination  has  invested 
it.  But  religion,  though  it  had  not  subdued 
my  imagination,  had  chastised  it.  It  bad 
snWred  the  splendours  of  fancy,  without  ob- 
scuring them.  It  had  not  extinguished  the 
passions,  hut  it  had  taught  mo  to  regulate 
them.  T  now  seemed  to  have  found  the  be- 
ing of  whom  I  had  been  in  search.  My  mind 
felt  her  excellencies,  my  heart  acknowledg- 
ed its  conqueror.  I  struggled,  however,  not 
to  abandon  myself  to  its  impulses.  I  en- 
deavoured to  keep  my  own  feelings  in  order, 
till  I  had  time  to  appreciate  a  character, 
which  appeared  as  artless  an  it  was  correct. 
And  r  did  not  allow  myself  to  make  this 
slight  sketcli  of  TiUcilla,  and  of  the  effect  she 
pn)«luccd  on  my  heart,  till  more  intimate  ac- 


so  many  individual  contributions  brought  ia 
to  enrich  the  common  stock  of  domestic  de- 
light. Their  talents  arc  never  put  into  ex- 
ercise by  artificial  excitements.  Habitual 
industry,  quiet  exertion,  successive  employ- 
ments, affectionate  intercourse,  and  gay  and 
animated  relaxation  make  up  the  roood  of 
their  cheerful  day. 

I  conid  not  forbear  admiring  in  this  happy 
family  the  graceful  union  of  piety  with  cheer- 
fulness ;  strictness  of  principle  embellished, 
but  never  relaxed  by  gaiety  of  mannets ;  a 
gaiety,  not  such  as  requires  turbulent  plea- 
sures to  stimulate  it,  but  evidently  the  se- 
rene, yet  animated  result  of  well  regulatad 
minds ;  of  minds  actuated  by  a  tenderness  of 
conscience,  habitually  alive  to  the  perceptioD 
of  the  smallest  sin.  and  kindling  into  holy 
gratitude  at  the  smallest  mercy. 

I  often  called  to  mind  that  my  fother»  ia 
order  to  prevent  my  being  deceived,  and  ran 
away  with  by  persons  who  appeared  lirely 
at  first  sight,  had  early  accustomed  me  to 
discriminate  carefully,  whether  it  was  not 
the  animal  only  that  was  lively,  and  the  man 
dull.  I  have  found  this  caution  of  no  small 
use  in  my  observations  on  the  other  sex.  I 
had  frequently  remarked,  that  the  mosicftl 
and  the  dancing  ladies,  and  those  who  were 
most  admired  for  modish  attainmenls,  htul 
little  intfUerlunl  gaiety.  In  numerous  in- 
stances I  found  that  the  mind  was  the  only 
part  which  was  not  kept  in  action ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  it  was  the  only  part  which  bad 
received  no  previous  forming,  no  preparato- 
ry moulding. 

When  I  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Stanley, 
'  the  education,*  replied  he, '  which  now  pre- 
vails, is  a  Mahometan  education.  It  coosisU 
entirely  in  making  woman  an  object  of  at* 
traction.  There  are,  however,  a  few  rn- 
sonable  people  left,  who,  while  they  retain 
the  object,  improve  upon  the  plan.  Thfl^ 
too  would  make  woman  attractive  ;  bnt  il  w 


quaintance  had  justified  my  prepossession. 

But  let  me  not  forget  that  Mr.  Stanley  had  j  by  sedulously  labouring  to  make  the 
another  daughter.    If  f^ucilla's  character  is  standinjpf,  the  temper,  the  mind,  and  the 
more  clevateil,  Phoebe's  is  not  less  amiable.  I  ners,  of  their  daughters  as  engaging  as  th6N 
Her  face  is  e<^ually  handsome,  but  her  figure  |  Circassian  parents  endeavour  to  make  tiM 
is  somewhat  h^ss  delicate.    She  has  a  fine  i  person.' 
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CHAP.  XV.  {%  of  opinion  that  activity  does  more  ffood 

^       , .      .,                 -             ,       ...  than  invective,  and  that  the  latter  is  Uh}  oI- 

The  friendly  rector  frequently  visited  at  ten  rcwrted  to,  because  it  is  the  cheaper 

Stanley  Grove,  and,  for  my  father's  sake,  substitute. 

honoured  me  with  his  particular  kindness.  .His  charity,  however,  is  large,  and  his 

Dr.  Barlow  niled  up  all  my  Ideas  of  a  country  gpint  truly  catholic.    He  honours  all  his 

clergyman  of  the  higher  class.     There  is  an  truly  pious  brethren,  who  are  earnest  in  do- 

QQiform  consistency  runs  through  his  whole  i^^  good,  though  tliey  may  differ  from  him 

life  and  character,  which  often  brings  to  my  as  to  the  manner  of  doing  it.    Yet  his  can- 

iniiid,  allowing  for  the  revolution  in  habits  dour  never  intrenches  on  his  firmness ;  and 

that  alinost  two  hundred  years  have  necessa-  ^hile  he  wiU  not  dispute  with  others  about 

rUyprodnced,  the  incomparable  coim^n^jMir-  ghades  of  difference,  he  maintains  his  own 

ion  of  the  mgenious  Mr.  George  Herbert*  opinions  with  the  steadiness  of  one  who  em- 

T«  *  SST?"  **T '"^^ '^•^'^V?T^^*^'  said  braced  them  on  the  fullest  conviction. 
Mr.  Stanley,  more  exemplified  thwi  in  Dr.  *  h^  jg^  '  scholar,  and  being  a  ffood  ripe 
Barlow.  His  piety  is  as  enli|:htened  as  it  is  one,'  it  sets  him  above  aiming  at  the  paltry 
sincere,  ^o  errors  in  rclijgion  escape  him  rcpntaUon  to  be  acquired  by  those  faUecm- 
thitHigh  Ignorance  of  their  existence,  or  bellishments  of  style,  those  difficult  and  un- 
^rough  carelessness  in  their  detection,  or  common  woids,  and  that  laboured  inversion 
through  inactivity  in  opptwmg  them.  He  is  of  sentences,  by  which  some  injudicious  clcr- 
too  honest  not  to  attack  the  prevailing  evil,  ^^^^  ^^^^  themselves  unacceptable  to  the 
whatever  shape  it  may  assume ;  too  correct  ^Jgher,  and  unintelligible  to  tlic  lower,  and, 
to  excite  in  the  wise  any  fears  that  his  zeal  of  course,  the  larger  part  of  their  audience. 
may  mislead  his  judgment,  and  too  upnght  ^g  always  bears  in  mind  that  the  common 
to  be  afraid  of  the  censures  which  active  pie-  people  are  not  foolish,  they  are  only  igno- 
ly  must  ever  have  to  encounter  from  the  rant  To  meet  the  one  lie  preaches  gtiod 
worldly  and  the  indifferent,  from  cold  hearts  ^^^^^^  to  suit  the  other,  plain  language.  Hut 
and  unfurnished  heads.  ^y,„,e  ,,q  ^^^^^  shoots  over  the  heads  of  the 

From  bis  affectionate  warmth,  however,   uninformed,  he  never  offends  the  judicious. 
and  his  unremiltmg  application,  arising  from   ^^  considers  the  advice  of  Polonius  to  his 

the  vast  importance  he  attaches  to  the  worth  son  to  be  as  applicable  to  preachers  as  to 

of  souls,  the  man  of  the  world  might  honour  travellers 

bim  with  the  title  of  enthusiast;  while  his 


prudence,  sobermindedness,  and  regularity, 
woold  draw  on  him  from  the  fanatic,  the  ap- 
pellation of  formalist.  Though  he  is  far  from 
heio^  *  content  to  dioell  in  decencies,'  he  is 
careful  never  to  n^lect  them.  He  is  a  cler- 
irymao  all  the  week  as  well  as  on  Sunday  ; 
for  he  says,  if  he  did  not  spend  much  of  the 
intermediate    time  in  pastoral  visits,  there 


Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 

In  his  pulpit  he  is  no  wrangling  polemic,  but 
a  genuine  Bible  Christian,  deeply  impressetl 
himself,  with  the  momentous  tniths  lie  so 
earnestly  presses  upon  others.  His  mind  is 
so  imbued,  so  saturated,  if  I  may  hazard  the 
expression,  witii  scriptural  knowledge,  that 
from  that  rich  store-house,  he  is  ever  ready 


conid  not  be  kept  up  that  mutual  interooursc  to  bring  forth  Irenturety  new  and  oldy  and  to 
of  kindness  which  so  much  facilitates  his  own  i  ^pply  them  wisely,  temperately,  and  scason- 
laboars,  and  his  people's  improvement.  They  I  ably. 

listen  to  him  because  they  love  him,  and  they  !  *  Though  he  carefully  inculcates  universal 
■odentand  him,  because  he  has  familiarized  '■  holiness  in  all  his  discourses,  yet  his  practical 
them  by  private  discourse  to  the  great  trutlis  j  instructions  are  constantly  deduced  from 
wfaKh  he  delivers  from  the  pulpit.  j  those  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity 

Dr.  Barlow  has  greatl;^  diminished  the  j  which  are  the  root,  and  life,  and  spirit  of  all 
fiowth  of  innovation  in  his  parishes,  by  at-  goudness.  Mext  to  a  solid  piety,  and  a  deep 
taeking  the  innovator  with  his  own  weapons.  ,  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  he  coni^iders  it 
Not  indeed  by  stooping  to  the  same  disorder-  i  of  prime  importance  to  a  clergyman  to  bo 
If  fwactices,  but  by  opposing  an  enlightened  !  thoroughly  acquainted  with  human  nature  in 
eamettness  to  an  eccentric  earnestness ;  a  |  ^neral,  and  with  the  state  of  his  own  parish 
tualwiih  knowledge  to  a  zeal  toithout  it.  He  •  in  particular.     The  knowledge  of  both  will 

I  alono  preserve  him  from  preaching  too  per- 
•  See  Hcrbort^s  Country  Parson,  under  ilio  heads  I  sonally  so  as  to  hurt,  or  too  generally  so  as 
of  the  paiaon  in  hin  house,  the  parson  piaying,  the  !  Qot  to  touch 

pQJTNn  preaclung,  the  parson  comforting,  the  par-  \  .^^  •  '  f  j  ^  ^  ^urry  over  the  pray- 
MMl*s  church,  the  uarson  catccluiEinir,  tlie  parson  m  I  1 1     ■      «.      i-       ^  .a  iL...  «. 

mirth.  &C.&C.  iC term pamouhS  now,  indeed, ,«"»"««  co^'  inattentive,  and  careless  a 
a  volgar  and  disrespectful  sound,  but  in  Herbert's  ■  manner,  as  to  make  the  audience  suspect  ho 
thae  It  WM  uflcd  in  its  true  sense,  persona  eccUsiv.  \  »s  saving  himsolt,  that  he  may  make  a  great- 
I  would  recommend  to  thonc  who  have  not  seen  it,  j  er  figure  in  delivering  the  sermon.  Instead 
tlm  ■ki'tch  of  the  ancient  derical  life.  As  Mr.  I  of  this,  the  devout,  reverential,  and  impress- 
Herbert  was  a  man  of  quality,  he  knew  what  be- .  ive  manner  in  which  he   pronounces  tlie  va- 


caiacntly 

Headed. 

Bkcksti 

Ikmiliar  use,  is  the  most  legal,  most  heneticial, 

and  moat  honourable  title  which  a  inrish  priest  can 

eirioy.     Vide  Blackjhni's  OmvMnturies. 


titions  are  delivered  with  such  sober  fervour, 
his  exhortations  willi  such  humble  dignitVt 
his  thanksgivings  with  such  holy  animation 
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a4  carry  Ibc  soul  of  the  bearer  along  with  j  acquired  by  the  occasional  adoption  of  this 
him.  When  lie  ascends  the  pulpit,  he  never  !  single  hint,  'lie  is  not  only,'  continned 
throws  the  liturgical  service  into  the  back  Mr.  Stanley,  ^tiie  spiritual  director,  but  tlie 
ground  by  a  long  elaborate  composition  of  i  father,  the  counsellor,  the  arbitrator,  and  the 
his  own,  deUvercd  with  superior  force  and  i  friend  of  those  whom  Providence  has  placed 
r^mphasis.     And  he  pronounces  the   Lord's  j  under  Ids  instruction. 

'lie  is  happy  in  an  excellent  wife,  wlio, 
by  bringing  Iiim  a  considerable  fortune,  has 


prayer  with  a  solemnity  which  shows  that  he 
recollects  its  importance  and  its  author. 

*  In  preaching,  he  is  careful  to  bo  distinct-  j  greatly  enlarged  his  power  of  doing  good. 
ly  heard,  oven  by  his  remotest  auditors,  and  '  liut  still  more  essentially  has  she  increased 
bv  constant  attention  to  this  important  arti-  his  happiness,  and  raised  his  character  by 
cle,  he  has  brought  his  voice,  which  was  not  her  piety  and  prudence.  By  the  large  part 
^•trong,  to  be  particularly  audible.  lie  af-  >  she  takes  in  his  aifairs,  he  is  enabled  to  give 
fixes  so  much  importance  to  a  distinct  deli- :  himself  M'hoUy  up  to  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
very,  that  ho  smilingly  told  me,  he  suspected  Rion.  Slic  is  as  attentive  to  the  bodies,  as 
the  granimaticnl  definition  of  a  substantive  ;  her  husband  is  to  the  souls  of  his  people,  and 
was  originally  meant  for  a  clergyman,  whose  :  e<lucates  her  onn  family  as  sedulously  as  he 
great  object  it  was,  if  possible,  to  be  seen,  but  instructs  his  parish. 

indispcnsibly  to  be  heard,  jell  and  under-  j  One  day  when  I  had  been  congratulating 
stood,  I  Dr.  Barlow  on  the  excellence  of  his  wife^ 

*■  His  whole  performance  is  distinguished  ;  chararter,  the  conversation  fell  by  a  sudden 
by  a  grave  and  majebtic  simplicity,  as  far  re-  \  transition,  on  the  celibacy  of  ihc  Roman 
moved  from  the  careless  reader  ol'  a  common  '■  clergy.  lie  smiled  and  said,  '■  Let  us  minis- 
story,  as  from  the  declamation  of  an  actor,  ters  of  the  Reformation  be  careful  never  to 
Tlis  hearers  leave  the  church  not  so  much  in  '  provoke  the  people  to  wish  for  the  restora- 
raptures  with  the  preacher,  as  affected  with  !  tion  of  that  part  of  popery.  I  often  reflect 
the  truths  he  has  delivered  He  says,  he  al-  how  peculiarly  incumbent  it  is  on  us,  to  se- 
ways  finds  he  has  done  most  good  when  he  |  lect  such  partners  as  shall  never  cause  oar 
has  boon  least  praised,  and  that  he  feels  most '  emancipation  from  the  old  restrictions  to  be 
humbled  when  he  receives  the  warmest  com- 1  regretted.  And  we  ourselves  ought,  by  im- 
mendation,  because  men  generally  extol  ]  proving  the  character  of  our  wives,  to  repay 
most  the  sermons  which  have  probed  them  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
least ;  whereas  those  which  really  do  good, !  protestantism  for  the  privilege  of  possessing 
being  often  such  as  make  them  most  uneasy,  i  them.' 

are  consequently  the  least  likely  to  attract )  '  AVill  it  be  thought  too  trilling  to  add,  hoir 
j)anegyric. — *  T^hey  only  bear  true  testimony  carefully  this  valuable  pair  carry  their  coo- 
to  the  excellence  of  a  discouse,'  added  he,  sistency  into  the  most  minute  details  of  their 
*  not  who  commend  the  composition  or  the  family  arrangements?  Tlieir  daughters  are 
delivery,  but  they  who  are  led  by  it  to  ex-   no  less  patterns  of  decorum  and  modesty  in 


amine  their  own  hearts,  to  search  out  its  cor- 


thcir  dress  and  appearance,  than  in  the  more 


mptions,  and  to  reform  their  lives.     Reform-  j  important  parts  of  their  conduct.    The  Doc- 
ation  is  the  flattery  I  covet-'  |  tor  says,  *  that  the  most  distant  and  inconsid- 

*  lie  is  aware  that  the  generality  of  hear- ;  erable  appendages  to  the  temple  of  Grod, 
ers  like  to  retire  from  a  sermon  with  the  should  have  something  of  purity  and  decency, 
comfortable  belief,  that  little  is  to  be  done  on  Besides,'  added  he,  *•  witli  what  face  coald  I 
tkeir  parts.     Such  hearers  he  alwa3's  disap-  >  censure  improprieties  from  the  pulpit,  if  the 


points,  by  leaving  on  their  minds  at  the  close 
some  impressive  precept,  (^educed  from,  and 
growing  out  of,  the  preparatory  doctrine. 
He  does  not  press  any  one  truth  to  the  ex- 


appearance  of  mv  own  family  in  the  peir  be- 
low were  to  set  my  precepts  at  defiance,  by 
giving  an  example  of  extravagance  and  van- 
ity to  tlie  parish,  and  thus  by  making  the 


elusion  of  all  others.  He  proposes  no  subtil-  j  preacher  ridiculous,  make  his  expostulations 
ties,  but  labours  to  excite  seriousness,  to  worse  than  ineffectual  ?' 
alarm  the  careless,  to  quicken  the  supine,  to  *  So  conscientious  a  rector,'  added  Mr. 
confirm  the  doubting.  He  presses  eternal  Stanley,  *  could  not  fail  to  be  particularly 
things  as  things  near  at  hand;  as  things  in  . careful  in  the  choice  of  a  curate;  and  a 
which  every  living  man  has  an  equal  inter-  i  more  humble,  pious,  diligent  assistant  than 
est.'  j  Mr.  Jackson  conld  not  easily  be  found.     He 

Mr.  Stanlev  8a3's,  that  <  though  Dr.  Bar-  is  always  a  welcome  guest  at  my  table.    But 

^->:,i -^.1  ^4    r« u    "J J.I  • I i-i_ L_ 1 X f a   _ 


low  was  considered  at  Cambridge  as  a  cor- 
rect young  man,  who  carefully  avoided  vice 
and  even  irregularity,  yet  being  cheerful, 


this  valuable  man,  who  was  about  as  gdod 
judge  of   the  world  as  the  great  Iux>ker« 
made  just  such  another  indiscreet  marriage. 


and  addicted  to  good  society,  he  had  a  dispo-  '  He  was  drawn  in  to  choose  his  wife,  Bie 


sition  to  innocent  conviviality,  which  might, 
unsuspectedly,  have  led  him  into  the  errors 
he  abhorred.  He  was  struck  with  a  passage 
in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  a  voung  man 
who  had  just  taken  orders,  in  which,  among 
other  wholesome  counsel,  he  advises  him  '  to 
acquire  the  courage  to  refuse  Mometimet  in- 
V  itations  to  dinner. '  It  is  inconceivable  what 
^  degree  of  force  and  independence  his  mind 


daughter  of  a  poor  tradesman  in  the  next 
town,  because  he  concluded  that  a  woman 
bred  in  humble  and  active  life,  would  neces- 
sarily be  humble  and  active  herself.  H& 
reason  for  accepting  Aim  was  because  the 
thought  that  as  every  clei]g^yman  was  urenU^ 
man^  she  of  course,  as  his  wife,  should  be  A 
gentle-wcman^  and  fit  company  for  any  body- 
*  He  instmcts  my  parisb  aamirably,'  said 
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Dr.  liarlow,  <but  his  own  little  family  he ;  tcrconrsc,  which,  however,  enabled  us  also 
caonot  manage.  His  wife  is  coDtinually  ro-  to  ubscrvo  son.c  consiiicrahle  mistakes  in 
preaching'  him,  tJiat  though  ho  ma\  kiioiv  her  jiid«rmoiit,  esucciuIJy  in  tlie  mode  in 
the  way  to  heaven,  he  docs  not  know  how  to  whicii  >\ie  was  traininpf  up  her  daughters. — 
push  his  way  in  the  world.  His  daughter  is  The^e  errors  we  regrtitted,  and  with  all  pos- 
the  finest  lady  in  tlio  p.irish,  and  outdoes  ,  ^iihle 'endcrness  lenturoil  to  point  out  to  her. 
them  all,  not  only  in  the  extremity,  hut  the  The  (^irls  were  the  prettiest  demure  little 
immodesty  of  the'  fashion.  Ji  is  her  mother^  i  nuns  \oti  ever  saw,  mute  and  timid,,  cheer- 
great  ambition  that  she  should  excel  the  .Miss  -  less  and  inactive,  but  kind,  good,  and  gen- 
Stanleys  and  my  daughters  in  music,  while  ;  tie. 

her  j^ood  father's  Imen  betrays  sad  marks  o{\  ^  Tiieir  pious  mother,  who  was  naturally 
negligence.  1  once  ventured  to  tell  Mrs.  of  a  fearful  and  doubting  mind,  had  had  this 
Jackson,  that  there  was  only  one  reason  ^rcnsive  turn  mcreased  by  several  early  do« 
which  could  excuse  the  education  slie  had  inestic  losses,  which,  even  previous  to  Sir 
^iven  her  daughter,  which  was,  that  1  pre-  fJeorge's  death,  hail  contributed  to  fix  some- 
&umed  she  intended  to  qualify  licr  for  getting  thin!;  of  a  loo  tender  and  hopeless  melan- 
her  bread  ;  and  that  if  sh«.'  would  corr<»ct  clirily  on  her  wImjIo  clr.ira<*ter.  There  are 
the  improprieties  of  the  girl's  dress,  and  pet  "  (wo  refuprf-.s  for  the  alllicteil ;  twodiamet- 
her  instructed  in  u«<eful  knowledge,  I  ivould  ,  rieally  opposite  ways  of  getting  out  of  sor- 
look  out  for  a  good  ««ituation  for  lie r.  This  row— religion  and  the  uorlil.  LaJv  Aston 
roused  her  indignation.  She  refused  my  of-  ,  had  widely  eln)*icn  the  former,  tint  her 
fer  with  scorn,  saying,  that  when  she  a^.l;cd  .«.cri'piilni!s  spirit  had  made  the  narrow  way 
my  charity,  she  wonhl  take  my  advice  :  and  narrower  than  religion  require  I.  She  read 
desired  I  would  remember  that  one  clergy-  the  scriptures  ddigently,  and  slie  prayed  over 
man's  daughter  was  as  good  as  another,  i  them  devoutly  ;  but  she  had  no  judicious 
told  her  that  there  was  indeed  a  sense  in  friend  to  direct  lier  in  these  important  stii- 
which  one  clergyman  was  a<J  good  as  anoth-  !dies.  As  your  Mrs.  Kanby  attended  only  to 
er,  because  the  pp.>fe»>sion  dignitied  tlic  Invest '  the  doctrines,  and  our  friend  Lady  Uelficld 
of  the  order,  if,  like  her  Imshand,  he  was  a  trusted  indefinitely  to  the  promises,  so  |)nor 
credit  to  that  onler.  Yet  still  there  were  Ladv  Aslon's  h-oken  spirit  was  too  exchi- 
gradations  in  the  churrh  a:s  well  as  in  the  ^ivcU  carried  to  dwell  on  tiif  threatenings  ; 
state.  But  between  the  wives  and  dfiu'^hii'rx  togeiher  with  the  rigiil  pcrformanre  of  those 
of  the  higher  and  lower  clersrv,  there  wa.s  dutie.>  which  she  earnestly  hoped  might  ena- 
the  same  distinct  ion  which  riches  and  p(»ver-  Ijjc  her  to  escape  them.  This  round  of  du- 
fj^  have  e<ttablished  between  those  of  the  t\,  of  watchfulness  and  prayer,  kIic  invaria- 
higher  and  lower  orders  of  tlie  laity  :  and  lily  performed  wit li  almost  the  sanctity  of  an 
that  rank  and  independence  in  the  one  ca-^e  Aptjstle,  but  with  a  little  too  much  of  the 
confer  the  same  outward  superiority  with  !  scrupulosity  of  an  ascetic.  While  too  many 
rank  and  independence  in  the  other.'  are  rejoicing  with  unfounded  confidence    in 

those  animating passigcs  of  scripture,  which 

i!ie  whole  tenor  of  thrir  Hvcs  demonstrates 

niAP   vvr  "'*^  ^^  belong  to  tlie.M.    he  trembled  at  those 

ciiAi .  A\  J.  denunciations  whi.  h  •  .le  could  not  fairly  ap- 

AMOxn  the  visiters  at  Stanley  Grove,  there  I'lv  to  herself.  And  (he  promises  (rmn  which 
wai  a  family  of  ladies,  who,  though  not  par-  • '»*:  '"'^^ '^  have  dcr.ved  ''^a^?"-'^'l% f""*^- 
ticularly  brilliant,  were  singularly  engagmg  ««"on-  s»»c  overlooked  as  designed  for  oth- 
from    tlieir  mtxlesty,  gentleness,  and   good   ^^^\^        ■  .      ,i        i      •  «»  «  i;i*i« 

■«Dse.  One  dav  .vh^n  U.ev  bad  just  lolt  .».  .  "  ^^^^  P'ety.  tl"«'g''  ""cere,  was  a  hUlo 
Mr.  Stanley-  obliirea  me  with  the  following  t.nclnre.1  «r,th  siipcwtitioi..  J/  f  "y  I'^'Y 
Utile  relation:    Rlrs.  Stanley  and  LuciUa , '-l"='"e«  "?«  °'"'"*^' »''%V°™ri^l^  rM^^ 

«niv  being  present.  ^     \_     .    ^^i'^'^ .-:^::^}''^^^';:^:^L.^^lT\J^^ '^^^ 

'Liady  Aston  has  been 
Ferco  years.    On  the 
she  retirc«1  into  this  nei 

daughters,  the  eldest  Oi  „..,«..  .o -ww..,  ...^    .  ^       i  «„,i «„««„,. 

age  of  Lucilla.  She  herself  had  a  pious  hut  i"*  working  out  a  heavy  debt.  1  endeavour- 
?Tery  narrow  education.  Her  excessive '  ^  .^"  convince  her,  that  an  inferior  dul) 
grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  augmenttHl '  «'!'»ch  clashed  with  one  of  a  higher  order 
her  natural  love  of  retirement,  whirh  she "  ""'ff''^  ^^  «afely  postponed  at  least,  if  not 
caltiratcd,  not  to  the  purpose  of  improve-  '  otn^tted. 

nwnt,  but  to  the  indulgence  of  mclancholv.  '  A  diary  has  been  found  useful  to  many 
Soon  after  she  settled  here,  we  heard  how ;  P>ous  Christians,  as  a  record  of  tlieir  sins, 
much  good  she  did,  and  in  how  exemplary  a .  and  of  their  mercies.  Hut  this  poor  lady 
maoDer  she  lived,  before  we  saw  her.  She  ,  spent  so  much  time  in  weighing  the  oficnces 
was  not  very  easy  of  access  even  to  us  ;  and  ;  of  one  day  against  those  ol  another,  that  De- 
aftcr  we  had  maJe  our  way  to  her,  we  were  ;  fore  the  scruple  was  settled,  the  tune  lor  ac- 
the  only  visiters  she  admitte*!  for  a  long  time.  |  tion  was  past.  She  brought  herself  into  so 
Weaooo  learnt  to  admire  her  dcadness  to  the  ,  much  perplexity  by  reading  oyer  this  jmirnal 
world,  and  her  unaffected  humility.  Our  |  of  her  infirmities,  that  her  difficulUes  were 
esteem  for  her  increased  with  our  closer  in-  ■  augmented  by  the  very  means  she  had  cm 
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ployed  to  remove  tlicm  ;  and  her  conscience  .  while  the  former  gives  rigidoess  instead  cOf 
was  disturbed  by  the  method  »he  had  taken  j  strength,  and  inflexibility  instead  of  firm- 
to  quiet  it.     This  nlan,  however,  though  dis-  :  ncss/ 

tressing  to  a  troubled  mind,  is  wholesome  to  I  *  I  have  often  thought,'  said  (,  when  Mr. 
one  of  a  contrary  cast.  '  Stanley  made  a  pause,  ^  that  we  are  apt  to 

*  nMy  family,  as  vou  have  scon,  are  mthcr ;  mistake  our  vocation  by  looking  out  of  the 
exact  in  the  dislrihulion  of  their  time,  but'  way  for  occasions  to  exercise  great  and  rare 
we  do  not  distress  ourselves  at  interruptions  ;  virtues,  and  by  stepping  over  those  ordinary 
which  arc  unavoidable  :  but  ktr  arrange-  |  ones  which  lie'directlv  in  the  road  before  us. 
ments  were  carried  on  with  a  rigour  which  ;  When  we  read,  we  lancy  wc  could  be  mar- 
inade her  consider  the  smallest  deviation  as  '  tyrs,  and  when  we  come  to  act,  wc  cannot 
a  sio  tliat  r<*quir«'d  severe  renentance.  Her  ■  bear  even  a  provoking  word.' 
alms  were  expiations,  her  self-denial  penan-  {  IMiss  Stanley  looked  pleased  at  my  remark, 
ces.  She  was  nither  a  disciple  of  the  morti- ;  and  in  a  modest  tone  observed,  that  *  in  no 
fied  Baptist,  than  of  the  merciful  Redeemer.  '  one  instance  did  we  deceive  ourselves  more 
Her  devotions  were  sincere,  but  discnura- !  than  in  fancying  we  could  do  great  things 
ring.  They  consisted  much  in  conirilion, '  well,  which  we  were  never  likely  to  bo  called 
but  little  in  praise  ;  iimoh  in  sorrow  for  sin,  to  do  at  all;  while,  if  we  were  honest,  we 
but  little  in  hope  of  its  pardon.  She  did  not  could  not  avoid  owning  how  negligently  we 
sufliciently  cast  her  care  and  confidence  on  performed  our  own  little  appointed  duties, 
the  great  propitiation.  She  firmly  believed  and  how  sedulously  wc  avoided  the  petty  in* 
all  that  her  Saviour  had  done  and  suifered, ,  conveniences  which  these  duties  involved.' 
but  she  had  not  the  comfort  of  practically  '  *•  By  kindness,'  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *  we 
appropriating  the  sacriilcc.  While  she  was  |  gradually  gained  Lady  Aston's  confidence, 
painfully  working  out  her  salvation  with  fear  and  of  that  confidence  wc  have  availed  our- 
and  trembling,  she  indulged  the  mo'tt  un-  selves  to  give  something  of  a  new  face  to  the 
founded  apprehensions  of  the  divine  displeas- .  family.  Her  daughter,  good  as  they  were 
nrc.  At  Aston  Hall  the  Almighty  was  liter-  dutiful,  by  living  in  a  solitude  unenlivened  by 
ally  feared,  but  he  was  not  glorified.  It  wax  books,  and  unvaried  by  improving  company, 
the  obedience  of  a  slave,  not  the  reverential  hatl  acquired  a  manner  rather  resembling 
atfectionofachild.  ■  fearfulness  than   delicacy.      Religious  they 

'  When  I  saw  her  denying  herself  and  Iier  were,  but  they  had  contractdl  gloomy  views 
daughters  the  most  innocent  enjoyment^,  and  of  religion.  Tlioy  cousi<icr<*d  it  as  something 
suspecting  sin  in  the  most  lawful  iiidulgen-  that  must  be  endured  in  order  to  avoid  puo- 
ocs,  I  took  the  liberty  to  tell  her  how  little  ishment,  rather  than  as  a  principle  of  peace, 
acceptable  uncommanded  austerities  and  ar- :  and  trust,  and  comfort ;  as  a  task  to  be  gone 
bitrary  impositions  were  to  the  Gotl  of  mer-  i  through,  rattier  than  as  a  privilege  to  be  en- 
cics.  I  observed  to  her,  that  the  world,  that  joyed.  They  were  teinptetl  to  consider  the 
human  life,  that  our  own  sins  and  weakness- 1  Almighty  as  a  hanl  master,  whom  however 
es  found  us  daily  and  hourly  occasions  of  ex-  tliev  wei-e  resolved  to  serve,  rather  than  as  a 
ercising  patience  and  self-denial ;  that  life  ,  gracious  father,  who  was  not  only  loving,  but 
is  not  entirely  made  up  of  great  evils  or  ■  twc  in  the  abstract. — Their  mother  was 
heavy  trials,  hut  that  the  perpetual  recur-  i  afraid  to  encourage  a  cheerful  look,  lest  it 
reoce  of  petty  evils  and  small  trials  is  the  or- 1  might  lead  to  levity  ;  or  a  sprightly  thoaghl, 
dinary  and  ap|>ointed  exercise  of  the  ('hris-  :  for  fear  it  might  have  a  wrong  tendency, 
tian  graces.  To  bear  with  the  failings  of  She  foi*got,  or  rather,  she  did  not  know,  that 
those  about  us,  with  their  infirmities,  their  young  women  were  not  formed  for  contem- 
bad  judgment,  their  ill-brceding,  their  per- '  plative  life.  She  forgot  that  in  all  our 
verse  tempers ;  to  endure  neglect  where  we  .  plans  and  operations  we  should  still  bear  in 
feel  we  have  de«erva!  attention,  and  ingrati- ;  mind  that  there  arc  two  worlds.  As  it  is  the 
tudo  ivhere  we  expected  thanks ;  to  bear  |  fault  of  too  many  to  leave  the  next  out  of 
with  the  company  of  disagreeable  people,  ■  their  calculation,  it  was  the  error  of  Liady 
whom  Providence  has  placed  in  our  way,  and  Aston,  in  forming  the  minds  of  her  children, 
whom  He  has  perhaps  provided  on  purpose  to  leave  out  this.  She  justly  considered  hea- 
lor  the  trial  of  our  virtue  :  these  are  the  best   vcn  as  tlieir  great  aim  and  end  ;  but  ueglect- 


cxerci^es  :  and  the  better,  because  not  cho- 
son  bv  ourselves.     To  bear  with   vexations 


cd  to  qualify  them  for  the  present  temporal 
life,  on  the  due  use  and  employment  of  which 


in  business,  with  disan)X)intmcnts  in  our  ex- '  so  obviously  depends  the  happiness  of  that 
pectations,    with  interruptions  of  our  retire-  i  which  is  eternal. 

inent,  with  folly,  intrusion,  disturbance,  in  .  '  Her  charities  were  very  extensive,  but 
short,  with  wliatcver  opposes  our  will  and  ;  of  these  charities  her  sweet  daughters  were 
contradicts  our  humour ;  this  habitual  acqui- 1  not  made  the  active  dispensers,  because  aa 
cscence  appeal's  to  be  more  of  the  essence  of-  old  servant,  who  governed  not  only  the  fem- 
sclf  denial  than  any  little  riirours  or  inflic- 1  ily,  but  her  lady  also,  chose  that  office  her- 
t ions  of  our  own  imposing.  These  constant, '  self.  Thus  the  bounty  being  made  to  flow 
inevitable,  but  inferior  evils,  properly  im- !  in  partial  channels,  the  woman's  relations 
proved,  furnish  a  good  moral  discipline,  and  ■  and  favourites  almost  entirely  engrossing  it, 
might  well,  in  the  days  of  ignorance,  have  su-  >  it  did  little  comparative  good, 
perscded  pilgrimage  and  penance.  It  has  ■  '  With  fair  undei-standings  the  Miss  As- 
this  advantage  too  over  the  other,  that  it  j  tons  had  acquired  very  little  knowledge : 
sweetens  the  temper  and  promotes  humility^  i  their  mother's  scrupulous  mind  found  some- 


nr.t 
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tiiiQg^  danp^eroav  in  every  author,  who  did  i  TnakeR,  not  only  for  the  necessities,  but  for 
not  professedly  write  on  relifrious  subjects.  '  the  pleasures  of  his  children  ; 

If  there  were  one  exceptionable  pa^e  in  a|  noici»nt«ni 

book,  otherwise  valuable,  instead  of  suppress- 1  With  nvory  food  «f  lift;  to  miurisU  man, 
ingf  the  pag^e,  she  suppressed  the  book.  And  I  Ho  inukcsall  uhUito  beauty  t«)  his  cyr, 
indeed,  m?  dear  Charles,  prieved  am  I  to  |  And  music  to  his  csir. 
thiok  how  few  authors  of  the  more  entertain  {  '  These  flowers  are  of  ko  little  apparent 
in|^  kind  we  can  consider  as  perfectly  pure,  •  use,  that  it  mig-ht  be  thought  profuscness  in 
and  put  without  caution,  restriction,  or  mu- !  any  economy  short  of  that  which  is  divine, 
tilation,  into  the  hands  of  our  daup:hters.  1 ',  to  gfratify  us  at  once  with  such  forms,  and 
am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  as  they  will  not  I  such  hues,  and  such  frag'rance.  It  is  a  grati- 
always  hare  thrir  parents  for  tasti^n),  and  as  j  fication  not  necc<^sary,yet  exquisite,  which 
they  will  <jvery  where,  even  in  the  most  se  ,  lies  somewhere  between  the  pleasures  of 
Icct  libraries,  meet  with  these  mixed  works,  sense  and  intellect,  and  in  a  measure  nar- 
in  which,  tlious^h  there  is  much  to  admire,  I  takes  of  both.  It  elevates  while  it  exiiili- 
yet  there  is  something-  to  expunge,  it  is  the  i  rales,  and  lifts  the  soul  from  the  gift  tp  the 
safest  way  to  accustom  them  early  to  hear;  giver.  God  has  not  left  his  goodness  to  be 
read  the  most  unexceptionable  parts  of  these  •  inferred  from  abstract  speculation,  from  the 
boofei.  Rear]  them  yourself  to  thom  without .  conclusions  of  reason,  from  deduction  and 
any  air  of  mystery  ;  tell  them  that  what  you  j  argument  ;  we  not  only  collect  it  from  ob- 
cmiit  is  not  worth  reading,  and  then  the  omis-  servation,  but  we  have  palpable  evidences  of 
sions  will  not  excite  but  stifle  curiosity.  The '  his  bounty,  we  feel  it  with  our  senses.  Were 
books  to  which  I  allude  are  those  where  the  j  God  a  hard  master,  might  he  not  withhold 
priociple  is  sound  and  the  tendency  blame-  \  these  superfluities  of  goodness  P  Do  yon 
less,  and  where  the  few  faults  consist  rather  ;  think  he  makes  such  rich  provision  for  as, 
io  coarseness  than  in  corruption.  i  that  we  should  shut  our  eyes  and  close  our 

•  Bnt  to  return  ;  she  fancied  that  these  in- 1  cars  to  them  ?  Does  he  present  such  gitts 
experienced  creatures,  who  have  never  tried  -  with  one  hand,  and  hold  in  the  other  a  stern 
the  world,  and  whose  voung  imaginations  i  interdict  of  *  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
had  perhaps  painted  it  "in  all  the  brilliant  i  »«<  •"  And  can  you  believe  he  is  less  munifi- 
colours  with  which  erring  fancv  gilds  t!  e  P<*nt  in  the  economy  of  grace,  than  in  that 
scenes  it  has  never  beheld,  and  the  pleasure  ■  "^  "atu re  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  he  pro- 
it  has  never  tried,  could  renounce  it  as  com- ,  vides  such  abundant  supplies  for  our  appc- 
pletely  as  herself,  who  had  exhausted  what ;  tites  and  senses  here,  without  providmg 
\t  lias  to  give  and  was  wearv  of  it.  Shein^ore  substantial  pleasures  for  our  future 
thoogbt  thev  could  live  contentedly  in  their !  enjoyment  ?  Is  not  what  we  see  a  prelude  to 
closets,  without  considering  that' she  had  '  what  we  hope  for,  a  pledge  of  what  we  may 
nepflccted  to  furnish  their  minds  with  that 'expect?  A  specimen  of  larger,  higher,  rich- 
knowledge  which  may   make  the  closet  a '«>•  bounty,  an  encouraging  cluster  from  the 

laud  of  promise  ?  If  from  his  works  we  turn 
to  his  word,  we  shall  find  the  same  inexhaus- 
tible goodness  exercised  to  still  nobler  pur^ 


place  of  enjoyment.  W  supplying  the  in- 
terrals  of  devotional  with  entertaining  read- 
ing 


*  We  carried  Lucilla  and  Ph(Pbe  to  visit !  Po^t"'  ^l^^^K  ^f  ""^  *^°P®  A^*^"'  *^^*^"  V^ 
llicm:  I  believe  fIic  was  a  little  afraid  of  i  »"aJ«PV,  that  he  has  m  store  blessings  exalt- 
their  gay  countenances.  I  talked  to  her  of  ■  <^.^  '"  their  nature,  and  eternal  in  their  dura- 
(he  necessity  of  literature  to  inform  her!|J"V°''  aj^  il'f»?e^«'»»oJ«'^e  anJ  »erve  him  m 
daughters,  and  of  pleasures  to  enliven  them.    "»«  Gospel  of  his  Sou  V  ^  ,.  ,_,  , 

The  terra  pleasure  alarmed  her  still  more  \^^  now  got  on  fast  She  was  delighted 
than  that  of  literature.  *  What  pleasure  ^7^*^  »">:  7»f«^'  ^^^  ?TCw  less  and  less  afraid 
were  allowed  to  religious  peeple  ?  She  would  j »[  mv  g;"s.  I  believe,  however,  that  we 
make  her  daughters  as  happy  as  she  dared  i  «^^".^ti  have  made  a  quicker  progress  m 


deront 

phist?butasV*merdfuTi^^^^^^^  j  make  their  habits  less  monistic,  their 'tern- 

'  During  this  conversation,  we  were  sitting  P^"  morecheerful,  their  virtu«»  more  active ; 

under  the^fme  snreading  oak  on  my  lawn  \k  L^;ht^^^L  jT  ""r  "'"^^f'  rJ^^^u"* 

front  of  that  rich  bank  of  flowers  which  vou  ;  ^^«"»  ^M'^T^fuS^  instruments  of  ber  char- 

IO  ranch  admire.     It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  ^^/V^'^^ul'^J^t,^^^^  ^"j  ?,^  ?»^7«e»T*^»'  5?^ 

Uie  end  of  June;    the  setting  sun  was  all  ^^^^^  ^*»^,T  *^  compare  their  factitious  d». 

mild  radiance,  the  sky  all  azure,  the  air  all  IfuTtrl  fl^l™^^^^^^^^  ?!ir::^-!^«^ 
framnce—The  birds  were  in  full  song.  "^^'^  l*'^;"' ^"^J  '??^'^"^  ^9J  ^^®  power  and 
•nSVhildren,  sitting  on  the  grass  before  us,   ^»^!  P"V'lege  of  relieving  it. 

were  weaving  chaplets  of  wild  flowers.  .  .'  ^V„V'*   V""'!       ^^"  ^'^^  f  fr*""*  "^^ 

*«».«.  «r^«*  ufc,  ^     V  '^^  ^  jQin^  and  we  had  pre-occupied  the  ground  m 

It  looked  like  nature  in  the  world^s  first  spring       our  own,  I  advised  them  to  found  a  school  in 

.  m«    t.     ^         *      L   1     •*!  ■  J        .-     the  next,   for  the  instruction  of  the  vonnr, 

•  My  heart  WM  touched  with  joy  and  grati    ^^j  ^  f^endly  society  for  the  aged  of  their 

tilde.     •Ixiok,Madam,»saidl,*attheboun-  „^„  .^^^      VVe  prevailed  on  them  to  be 

tiful  provision    which  a  bcncGcent  1  ather  |  themselves  not  the  nominal  but  the  active 
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patronesses  :  to  UiIcl*  t!ie  ineastiro  of  all  the  ;  more  amusement,  than  improving^  on  tbe  la- 
wants  and  all  tlic  merit  ut*  thi>ir  iinmcdiuto    biiiirs  ot  another. 

Dei^hbuurhuod  ;  to  do  every  tliin;]^  uiuicr  liie  ,  *>  I  had  soon  the  gratification  of  seeing  my 
advice  and  superintendenco  of  I>r.  liarluiv,  little  C-arinolites,  who  used  when  they  walk- 
and  to  make  him  tlieir  '  p^iiide,  philotrophcr,  .c>i  in  tlic  garden,  to  look  as  if  they  came  lo 
and  friend.'  Uy  adoftfiiig'  tliis  plan,  they  di^  a  daily  portion  of  their  own  grareSf  now 
now  see  the  poverty  uf  which  they  only  used   rnjuyin<r  it,  embellishing  it,  and  delighted  by 


to  hear,  and  knoiv  persunully  the  ilcpcndant? 
whom  they  protei^t. 


watching  its  progress :  and  their  excellent 
mother,  who,   like  >Spenscr*8  Despair,  used 


Dr.  Barlow  took  infinite  pains  to  correct  to  look  *  as  if  she  never  duicd,'  now  eDioy- 
Lady  Aston's  views  of  religion.  *■  Let  your  !  ing  the  cimipany  of  her  select  friends.  Tbe 
notions  of  God  ^  saul  he,  *■  be  founded,  not !  mother  is  become  almost  cheerful  and  Che 
on  your  own  gloomy  apprrhensions,  and  vis- .  iiaughters  almost  gay.  Their  donnant  facul- 
ionary  imaginations,  but  what  is  revealed  in  j  ties  are  awakened.  Time  is  no  longer  a 
his  word,  else  the  very  intenscncss  of  your  I  burden  but  a  blessing  :  tiie  day  is  too  abort 
feeling:^,  tiie  very  sincority  of  your  devotion,  |  for  their  duties,  which  are  performed  with 
may  bet  my  you  into  e{ithii!«iasm,  into  error. 'alacrity  smce  they  have  been  converted  into 
into  supoi*stition,  into  despair.  Spiritual  pleasures.  You  will  bolievo  I  did  not  hazard 
notions  which  are  not  jsrrounde'i  on  seriptur-  all  tlicse  terrible  innovations  as  rapidly  as  I 
al  trutli,and  directed  and  guarded  by  a  close  recount  them,  but  gradually,  as  they  wen 
adherence  to  it,  mislead   lender  hearts  and  .  able  (o  bear  it. 

warm  imaginations.  L»ut  while  you  reit  on  '  '  Tiiis  happy  change  in  themselves  liai  had 
the  sure  unpervcrlcd  foundation  of  the  word  tlie  happiest  con^equcnceK.  Tlicir  friends 
of  Go<i,  and  pray  for  his  spirit  to  assist  >ou  had  conceived  the  strongest  prejudicct 
in  the  use  of  his  word,  you  will  have  htlle  against  religion,  from  the  gloomy  garb  ia 
cause  to  dread  that  you  shall  fear  him  too;w[iieh  they  liad  seen  it  arrayed  at  Aston 
much,  or  serve  him  too  well  I  earnestly  ''  Hall.  The  uncle,  who  was  afso  the  ^ardi- 
rxhort  you,'  continued  he,  '  not  to  take  the  ian,  had  threatened  to  remove  the  girls  be- 
measure  of  your  spiritual  stale  from  circum-  j  fure  they  were  quite  moped  to  death  ;  tbe 
stances  which  have  notliing  to  do  with  it.  young  baronet  was  actually  forbiddea  to 
Be  not  dismayed  at  an  incidenlal  depression  ■  come  hotne  at  tlie  holidays  :  but  now  tlie  no* 
which  may  depend  on  the  state  ufyour  health, '  clc  is  quite  reconciled  to  tkem,  and  almost  to 
or  your  spirits,  or  your  affairs  '  Look  not  rf.iii^ion.  He  has  resumed  his  fondness  for 
for  sensible  communications.  Do  not  con-  t Ik;  daughters;  and  their  brother,  a  fine 
fiider  rapturous  fet  linirs  as  any  criterion  of  youtli  at  Cambridge,  is  happy  in  speodiog 
the  favour  of  your  Maker,  nor  the  absence  UU  vacalions  tvith  his  family,  to  whom  he  n 
of  them  as  any  iodicalioti  of  his  displeasure. ,  bi>come  tenderly  attached  *  He  has  had  his 
An  increasing  desire  to  know  him  more,  and  \  own  principles  and  character  much  raised 
Ferve  him  better ;  an  increasing  desire  to  do,  •  by  the  conversation  and  example  of  Dr.  Bar- 
and  tosutTer  his  whole  will ;  a  growing  re  i  low,  who  contrives  to  be  at  Aston  Hall  as 
signation  to  his  providential  dispensations, ,  inuch  as  possible  when  Sir  George  U  there, 
ia  a  much  surer,  a  much  more  unequivocal  Fie  is  daily  ex()ected  to  make  his  mother  a 
test.*  visit,  when  I  shall  recommend  him  to  your 

*  I  next,'  continued  IVIr.  Stanley,  *  carried  \  particular  notice  and  acquaintance.* 

our  worthy  curate,  Mr.  Jackson,  to  visit.  Luc  ilia,  blushing,  said,  she  tliought  her  fa- 
her,  and  proposed  that  she  should  engage  ther  had  too  exclusively  recommended  tbe 
him  to  spend  a  few  hours  every  week  with  |  hrolher  to  my  friendship ;  she  would  ven- 
the  young  ladies.  I  recommended  that  aAer  |  ture  to  say  the  sitters  were  equally  worthy 
he  had  read  with  them  a  portion  of  Scripture,  { of  my  regard,  adding,  in  an  afiectionate  toiiBia 
of  which  he  would  give  them  a  sound  and  |  ^  they  are  every  thing  that  is  amiable  and 

{)lain  exposition,  he  should  convince  them  he  •  kind.  The  more  you  know  them,  Sir,  tbe 
lad  not  the  worse  taste  for  being  religious, '  more  you  will  admire  them  ;  for  their  good 
by  reading  with  them  some  books  of  gene-  \  qualities  are  kept  back,  by  the  best  quality 
ral  instruction,  history,  travels,  .ind  polite  j  o^  &IK  their  modesty.'  This  candid  and  lib- 
literature.  This  would  imbue  their  minds  j  eral  praise  did  not  sink  the  fair  eulogist  ber- 
with  useful  knowledge,  form  their  taste,  and  |  self  in  my  esteem. 

fill  up  proiitablv  and  pleasantly  that  time  

whkh  now  lay  heavy  on  their  hands;  and,; 

without  intrenching  on  any  of  their  duties  ,  CHAP.  XVII. 

would  qualify  them  to  discharge  them  more  ' 

cheerfully.  I     I  had  now  been  near  three  weeks  at  tbe 

*  I  next  suggested  that  they  should  study  i  Grove  Ever  since  my  arrival  I  had  con- 
gardening;  and  that  they  should  put  them-  tracted  the  habit  of  pouring  out  my  heart  to 
•elves    under   the  tuition  of   Lucilla,  ivhoj  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanle3\  with  grateful  afostioD 


is  become  the  little  Rcpton  of  the  valley. 
To  add  to  the  interest,  I  requested  that  a 
fresh  piece  of  ground  might  be  given  them, 
that  they  might  not  only  exercise  their  taste, 


and  filial  confidence.     I  still  continued  to  do 
it  on  all  subjects  except  one. 

The  more  I  saw  of  Lucilla,  the  more  dif^ 
ficult  I  found  it  to  resist  her  numberless  at? 


but  be  animated  with  seeing  the  complete  |  tractions.  I  could  not  persuade  myself  tblt 
effect  of  their  own  exertions ;  as  a  creation  \  cither  prudence  or  duty  demanded  that  I 
of  their  own  would  be  likely  to  afford  Ihcm  Bhould  guard  iny  heart  against  such  a  coo- 
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virtues  and  graces,  wbicb,  as  I  obseir- 
ed  before,  my  miod  had  long  been  combin- 
ing  as  a  delightful  idea,  and  which  I  now  saw 
rraiized  in  a  form  more  engagin|^  than  even 
mj  own  iraagioation  had  allowed  itself  to  pic- 
tare 

I  did  not  feel  courage  sufficient  to  risk  the 
liappusess  I  actually  enjoyed,  by  aspiring  too 
aoddflnly  to  a  happiness  more  perfect.  I 
dared  not  yet  avow  to  the  parents,  or  the 
danriiter,  feelings  which,  my  fears  told  me, 
might  possibly  be  discouraged,  and  which,  if 
disoouraged,  would  at  once  dash  to  tlie 
g^nmiid  a  hbr'ic  of  felicity  that  my  heart,  nut 
roy  fancy,  had  erected,  and  whicn  my  tnste, 
my  judgment,  and  my  principles  equally  ap- 
proved, and  delighted  to  contemplate. 

The  great  critic  of  antiquity,  in  his  trea- 
iW9  CD  the  drama,  observes  that  the  intro- 
dnction  of  a  new  person  is  of  the  next  im- 
portance to  a  new  incident.  Whether  the 
mtrodnction  of 


biofttkm  of  amiable  rirtnea  mod  g^tle  gra*  |  ter  having  wept  over  tlie  grave  of  her  moth- 
er, was  removed  to  the  houne  of  the  benevo- 
lent clergyman,  who  had  kindly  promised 
her  an  asylum,  till  Lady  Beltield's  return  to 
town,  when  it  was  intended  she  should  be  re- 
ceived into  her  family  ;  that  worthy  man  and 
his  wife  liaving  taken  on  themselves  a  full  re- 
sponsibility for  her  character  and  disposition, 
and  generously  promised  that  they  would  ex- 
ert themselves  to  advance  her  progress  in 
knoivlcdge  during  the  interval.  Lady  Bel- 
ficld  added  thai  every  inquiry  respecting 
Fanny,  whom  we  must  now  call  Miss  Stokes, 
had  been  attended  with  the  most  satisfkctory 
result,  her  principles  being  as  unquestiona- 
ble as  her  talents. 

After  dinner  I  observed  that  whenever  the 
door  opened.  Lady  Belfield'a  eye  was  always 
turned  towards  it,  in  expectation  of  seeing 
the  children.  Her  affectionate  heart  felt  dis- 
appointed on  finding  that  they  did  not  ap- 
pear, and  she  could  not  forbear  whispering 
two  interl(3<:utorb  is  equal !  me,  who  sat  next  her,  *  that  she  was  afraid 
in  importance  to  two  incidents,  Aristotle  has  ■  the  piety  of  our  g^od  friends  was  a  little  tine- 
for^poCten  to  establish.  This  dramatic  rule  |  lured  with  severity.  For  her  part  she  saw 
was  illnstrated  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  and  ;  no  reason  why  religion  sliould  diminish  one's 
Lttdy  Belfield,  who,  though  not  new  to  the  '  affection  for  one's  children,  and  rob  them  of 
reacfer  or  the  writer,  were  new  at  Stanley  |  their  innocent  pleasures.'  I  assured  her 
Grove.  j  gravely  I  thought  so  too  ;  but  forbore  telling 

The  early  friendship  of  the  two  gentlemen  '  her  how  totally  inapposite  her  application 
had  suffered  little  diminution  from  absence,  [  was  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley.  She  seemed 
iboDfh  tbeir  intercourse  had  been  much  in-  glad  to  find  me  of  her  opinion,  and  gave  up 
lernipled ;  Sir  John,  who  was  a  few  years  all  hopes  of  seeing  the  *•  little  melancholy  re- 
yoODger  than  his  friend,  since  his  marriage, '  closes,'  as  she  called  them, '  unless,'  she  said, 
nanog lived  as  entirely  in  the  town,  as  Mr.  laughing,  '  she  might  be  permitted  to  look 
Stanley  had  done  in  the  country.  Mrs.  Stan-  at  them  throuj^h  the  grate  of  their  cells.'  I 
ley  had  indeed  seen  Lady  Belfield  a  few  smiled,  hut  did  not  undeceive  her,  and  affect- 
tmes  in  Cavendish  Square,  but  her  ladyship  !  ed  to  join  in  her  compassion.  When  we 
bad  never  before  been  mtroduced  to  the  other  went  (o  attend  the  ladies  in  the  drawing 
ioliabifants  of  the  Grove.  room,  I  was  delighted  to  find  Lady  Belfield 

The  gaests  were  received  with  cordial  af-  sitting  on  a  luw  stool,  the  whole  gay  rronpe 
facHoo,  and  easily  fell  into  the  family  habits,  at  play  round  her.  A  blush  mixed  itself 
wbicb  they  did  not  wish  to  interrupt,  but  |  with  her  good  nalured  smile,  as  we  inter- 
from  the  observation  of  which  they  hopeil  to  !  changed  a  significant  look.  She  was  qaes- 
■mfMrore  their  own.  They  were  charmed  tioniiig  one  of  the  elder  ones,  while  the 
with  the  interesting  variety  of  characters  .  youngest  sat  on  her  lap  singing.  Sir  John 
in  the  lovely  young  family,  who  in  return  entered,  with  that  kindness  and  good  hu- 
delighted  with  the  politeness,  kind-  <  mour  so  natural  to  him,  into  the  sports  of  the 
and    cheerfulness   of  their    father's ;  others,  who,  though  wild  with  health  and 

spirits,  were  always  gentle  and  docile.  He 
Shall  I  avow  my  own  meanness  ?  Cordial- '  had  a  thousand  pleasant  things  to  entertain 
Iv  as  1  loved  the  iBelfields,  I  am  afraid  I  saw  them  with.  He  too,  it  seems,  had  not  been 
tbm  arriye  with  a  slight  tincture  of  jealon-  without  his  misgivings. 
•▼•  They  wonid,  1  thought,  by  enlarging '  *  Are  not  these  poor  miserable  recluses  ?* 
tne  Ihmily  circlh,  throw  me  at  a  farther  dis-  I  whispered  I  maliciously  to  her  Ladyship  ; 
tmoe  froim  the  being  whom  I  wished  to  con-  i  *  and  are  not  tliese  rueful  looks  proof  poei- 
template  nearly.  They  would,  by  dividing  ;  live  tliat  religion  diminishes  our  affection  for 
her  attention,  diminish  my  pronortion.  1 1  our  children  r  and  is  it  not  abridging  their 
had  been  hitherto  the  sole  guest,  1  was  now  ,  innocent  pleasures,  to  give  them  their  full 
to  be  one  of  several.  This  was  the  first  dis- 1  range  in  a  fresh  airy  apartment,  instead  of 
eovery  I  made  that  love  is  a  narrower  of  the  i  cramming  them  into  an  eatins^  room,  of  which 
^  ^  I  tried  to  subdue  the  ungenerous  the  air  is  made  almost  foetid  by  the  fnroes  of 
;  and  to  meet  my  valuable  friends  with  |  the  dinner  and  a  crowded  table  ?  and  is  it  not 

betterthatthev  should  spoil  the  pleasure  of 
the  company,  though  the  mischief  they  do  ii 
bought  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  liber- 
ty ?'  •  I  make  my  a$nende,*  said  she.  *  I  nev- 
er will  be  so  forward  again  to  suspect  piety 
of  ill  nature.'  '  So  far  from  it,  Caroline,* 
said  sir  John,  <  that  we  will  adopt  the  prac* 
tioe  we  were  to  forward  to  blame ;  aod  I 

• 


ith  adequate  to  that  which  they  so 
kadly  manifested.  I  found  that  a  wrong  feel- 
Wf  at  which  one  has  virtue  enough  raft  to 
bl«h,  is  seldom  lasting,  and  shame  soon  ex- 
peUadit. 

The  first  day  was  passed  in  mutual  inqui- 
itm  and  mntoal  communications.  Lady 
BelfiMd  told  me  that  the  aqpiable  Fanny,  af- 
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shall  not  do  il,'  said  he,  *  more  from  regard 
to  the  companVf  than  to  the  children,  who  I 
am  sure  nrill  be  gainers  in  point  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  liberty  I  perceive  is  to  them  positive 
pleasure,  and  paramount  to  any  which  oar 
false  epicurism  can  contrive  for  them.* 

*  Well,  Charles,'  said  Sir  John,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  me  alone,  *  now  tell  us  about  this 
liUcilla,  this  paragon,  this  non panel  of  Dr. 
Harlow's.  Tell  me  what  is  she .'  or  ratlier 
what  is  she  not  ?' 

•  F'irst,'  replied  I,  *  I  will,  as  j'ou  desire, 
define  her  by  negatives — she  is  not  a  profes- 
sed beauty,  Rhe  is  not  a  professed  genius,  she 
is  not  a  professed  philosopher,  she  is  not  a 
professtMi  wit,  she  is  fwt  a  professed  any 
thing  ;  and,  I  thank  my  stars,  she  is  not  an 
artist  !^  *■  Bravo,  C'harles  ;  now  as  to  what 
she  is ."  *  She  is,'  re|)lied  I,  *•  from  nature — 
a  woman,  gealle,  feeling,  animated,  modest. 
She  is,  by  education,  elegant,  informed,  en- 
lighted.  She  is,  from  religion,  pious,  hum- 
ble, candid,  charitable.' 

*•  What  a  refreshment  will  it  be,*  ssud  sir 
John,  *  to  see  a  girl  of  fine  sense,  more  cul- 
tivated than  accomplished, — the  creature, 
sot  of  fiddlers  and  aancing-masters,  but  of 
nature,  of  books,  and  of  good  company !  If 
there  is  the  same  mixture  of  spirit  and  deli- 
cacy in  her  character,  that  there  is  of  soft- 
ness and  animation  in  her  countenance,  she 
is  a  dangerous  girl,  Charles.' 

<  She  certainly  does,'  said  1,  *  possess  the  es- 
sential charm  of  beauty  where  it  exists  ;  and 
the  most  eficctual  substitute  for  it,  where  it 
does  not ;  the  power  of  prepossessing  the 
beholder,  by  her  look  and  manner,  in  favour 
of  her  understanding  and  temper.' 

This  prepossession,  I  afterwards  found 
confirmed,  not  only  by  her  own  share  in  the 
conversation,  but  by  its  effect  on  myself;  I 
always  feel  that  our  intercourse  un&lds  not 
only  her  powers  but  my  own.  In  conver- 
sing with  such  a  woman,  I  am  apt  to  fancy 
that  I  have  more  understanding,  because  her 
animating  presence  brings  it  more  into  exer- 
cise. 

After  breakfast,  next  day,  the  conversa- 
tion happened  to  turn  on  the  indispensable 
importance  of  nnbouuded  confidence  to  the 
happiness  of  married  persons.  Mr.  Stanley 
expressed  his  regret,  that  though  it  was  one 
of  tlic  grand  ingredients  of  domestic  com- 
fort, yet  it  was  sometimes  unavoidably  pre- 
vented by  an  unhappy  inequality  of  mind  be- 
tween the  parties,  by  violence,  or  impm- 
dence,  or  imbecility  on  one  side,  which  al- 
most compelled  the  other  to  a  degree  of  re- 
serve, as  incompatible  with  the  design  of  tlie 
union,  as  with  the  frankness  of  the  individual. 

«  We  have  had  an  instance  among  our  own 
friends,'  replied  Sir  John,  *•  of  this  evil  being 
produced,  not  by  any  of  tlie  faults  to  which 
you  have  adverted,  out  by  an  excess  of  mis- 
applied sensibility,  in  two  persons  of  near 
equality  as  to  merit,  and  in  both  of  whom  the 
utmost  purity  of  mind,  and  exactness  of  con- 
duct, rendered  all  concealment  superfluous. 
Our  worthy  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton 
vanned  from  motives  of  affection,  and  with 
n  high  opioioficf  etchotber't  merit,  which 


their  long  and  intimate  connection  hai  rather 
contributed  to  exalt  than  to  lower ;  and  yet, 
now  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  they  are  only 
beginning  to  be  happy.  They  contrived  to 
make  each  other  as  comfortable  b}r  an  ex- 
cess of  tenderness,  as  some  married  ptLira 
are  rendered  by  want  of  it.  A  mistaken 
sensibility  has  intrenched  not  only  on  their 
comfort,  nut  on  their  sincerity.  'Their  reao> 
lution  never  to  give  each  other  pain,  has  led 
them  to  live  in  a  constant  state  of  petty  coo- 
cealmcnt.  They  are  neither  of  theim  re- 
markably healthj,  and  to  hide  from  each  oth- 
er every  little  indisposition,  has  kept  up  a 
continual  vigilance  to  conceal  illness  on  the 
ouc  part,  and  to  detect  it  on  the  other,  till 
it  became  a  trial  of  skill  which  could  make 
theuther  roost  unhappy ;  each  suffering  miicli 
more  by  suspicion  when  there  was  no  ooce- 
siun  for  it,  tiian  they  conld  have  done  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  slight  complaints,  when 
they  actually  existed. 

'  This  valuable  pair,  af^er  seven  years  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  petty  martyrdom.have  at  hot 
found  out,  that  it  is  better  to  submit  to  the  in- 
evitable ills  of  life  cheerfully  and  in  concerti 
and  to  comfort  each  other  under  them  cor- 
dially, than  alternately  to  suffer  and  inflict 
the  pain  of  perpetual  disingennoasnesk 
They  have  at  last  discovered  that  aninter^ 
ruptcd  prosperity  is  not  the  lot  of  man.— 
Each  is  happier  now  with  knowing  that  the 
other  is  sometimes  sick,  than  tliey  used  to  be 
with  suspecting  they  were  always  so.  The 
physician  is  now  no  longer  secretly  sent  for 
to  one,  when  the  other  is  known  to  be  from 
home.  The  apothecary  is  at  last  allowed  to 
walk  boldly  up  the  public  stair-case,  fearlen 
of  detection. 

*  These  amiable  persons  have  at  lenrtb  at- 
tained all  that  was  wanting  to  their  micitr^ 
that  of  each  believing  the  other  to  be  well, 
when  they  tay  they  are  so.  They  have  fcond 
out  that  unreserved  communicatioa  is  the 
lawful  commerce  of  conjugal  affection,  and 
that  all  concealment  is  contraband.* 

*  Surely,'  said  I,  when  Sir  John  had  done 
speakin?,  *  it  is  a  false  compliment  to  the  ob- 
jects of  our  affection,  if,  for  the  sake  of 
sparing  them  a  transient  uneasiness,  we  rob 
toem  of  the  comfort  to  which  they  are  enli^ 
tied,  of  mitigating  our  suffering  by  parta- 
king it  All  dissimulation  is  disloyaU^  to 
love  Besides,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  an  in- 
troduction to  wider  evils ;  and  I  should  fear, 
both  for  the  woman  I  loved  and  for  myself, 
that  if  once  we  allowed  ourselves  coooenl- 
ment  in  one  point,  where  we  thought  tbe  mo* 
tive  excused  us,  we  might  learn  to  adopt  it 
in  others,  where  the  principle  was  more  evi* 
dently  wrong.' 

'Besides,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  'itaiignes 
a  lamentable  ignorance  of  hnman  life,  to  Mt 
out  with  an  expectation  of  health  witbont  in- 
terruption, and  of  happiness  withoat  aBo^ 
When  young  persons  many  widi  tbe  feifeil 

S respects,  they  should  never  forget  that  in- 
rmity  is  inseparably  bound  op  with  thflir 
very  nature,  and  that  in  bearing  one  aaal^ 
er's  burthens,  they  fulfil  one  of  thebiUbeiC 
doties  of  the  nnion.* 
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Aftkb  sapper,  when  onljr  the&milv  partj 
irere  present,  the  cony ereation  turaedon  the 
imhappy  effects  of  misguided  pa|ssion.  Mrs. 
Stanley  lamented  that  novels,  with  a  very  few 
admirable  exceptions,  had  done  infinite  mis- 
chief, by  so  completely  establishing  the  om- 
nipotence of  love,  that  the  voung  reader  was 
almost  systematically  taught  an  unresisting 
•obmission  to  a  feehng.  because  the  feeling 
was  oommonly  represented  as  irresistible. 

*  Toung  lames,'  said  Sir  John,  smiling,  ^  in 
Ikeir  blind  submission  to  this  imaginary  om- 
atpotance,  are  apt  to  be  necessarians.  When 
thsyfaU  in  love,  as  it  isso  justl^r  called,  they 
then  obey  iheir Jfale ;  but  in  their  stout  oppo- 
aidon  to  prudence  and  duty,  they  most  man- 
folly  eaert  their  free  will ;  so  that  they  want 
nothing  but  the  knowledge  abtoluUj  of  the 
miseries  attendant  on  an  indiscreet  attach- 
ment, completely  to  exemplify  the  occupa- 
tion assigned  b?  Milton  to  a  class  of  beings 
Co  whom  It  would  not  be  gallant  to  resemble 
yonng  ladies.' 

Mrs.  Stanley  continued  to  assert,  that  ill- 
placed  affection  only  became  invincible,  be- 
canaa  its  supposed  invincibility  had  been  first 
•ractfld  into  a  principle.  She  then  adverted 
to  the  power  of  religion  in  subduiug  the  pas- 
aioat,  that  of  love  amou|^  the  rest. 

I  featured  to  ask  LuciUa,  who  was  sitting 
Baxt  ae,  (a  happiness  which  by  some  means 
or  other,!  ffenerally  contrived  to  enjoy,! 
what  were  her  sentiments  on  this  points 
With  a  little  confusion,  she  said,  '  to  con- 
quer an  ill-placed  attachment,  I  conceive 
may  be  effected  by  motives  inferior  to  Re- 
ligjon.  Reason,  the  humbling  conviction  of 
having  made  an  unworthy  choice,  for  I  will 
■ot  resort  to  so  bad  a  motive  as  pride,  mav 
•aaily  accomplish  it.  But  to  conquer  a  well 
fff^tJuiA  affection,  a  justifiable  attachment,  I 
ahoald  imagine,  requiries  the  powerful  prin- 
ciiile  of  Christian  piety  ;  and  what  cannot 
tlMkt  efiect?'  She  stopped,  and  blushed,  as 
tering  she  had  said  too  much. 

Lady  Belficld  observed,  that  she  believed 
avirtnous  attachment  might  possiblv  be  sub- 
doed  by  the  principle  Miss  Stanley  bad  men- 
tioned;  yet  she  doubted  if  it  were  in  the 
power  of  religion  itself,  to  enable  the  heart 
iQoooqaer  aversion,  much  less  to  establish 
afbotinn  for  an  object  for  whom  dislike  had 

«I  believe,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  '  the  exam- 
ple »  rare,  and  the  exertion  difficult ;  but 
ttat  which  is  difficult  to  us,  is  not  impossible 
to  Him  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his 
hand-  And  I  am  happy  to  resolve  Lady 
Belfield*s  doubt  by  a  case  in  point. 

•  Too  cannot.  Sir  John,  have  forgotten  our 
M  Laoodon  acquaintance,  Carlton  ?' — *  No,' 
geplied  be,  *  nor  can  1  erer  forget  what  I 
lave  since  heard,  of  his  ungenerous  treat- 
meat  to  that  most  amiable  woman,  his  wife. 
I  foppose  be  has  long  agp  broken  her  heart.' 

«Yoa  know,'  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  'they 

ed  not  only  without  any  inclinaiion  on 

J  tide,  but  on  her  part,  with  something 

I  tbui  indifference,  with  a  preierKpce  for 


another  perBon.  She  married  throaghan 
implicit  obedience  to  her  mother's  will, 
which  she  had  never  in  any  instance  oppo 
sed :  /lie,  because  his  father  had  threatened 
to  disinherit  him  if  he  married  any  other  wo- 
man ;  for  as  they  were  distant  relations,  there 
was  no  otlier  way  of  securing  the  estate  in 
the  family.' 

*  What  a  motive  for  a  union  so  sacred  and 
so  indissoluble ! '  exclaimed  I,  with  an  ardour 
which  raised  a  smile  in  the  whole  party.  I 
asked  pardon  for  my  involuntary  interrup- 
tion, and  Mr.  Stanley  proceeded. 

'  She  had  long  entertained  a  partialitv  for 
a  most  deserving  young  clergyman,  much  her 
inferior  in  rank  and  fortune.  But  tliough 
her  high  sense  of  filial  duty  led  her  to  sacri- 
fice this  innocent  inclination,  and  tliough 
she  resolved  never  to  sec  him  ag^o,  and  had 
even  prevailed  on  him  to  quit  the  country 
and  settle  in  a  distant  place,  yet  Carlton  was 
uofenerous  and  inconsistent  enough  to  be 
jesdous  of  her  without  loving  her.  lie  was 
guilty  of  great  irregularities,  while  Mrs. 
Carlton  set  about  acquitting  herself  of  the 
duties  of  a  wife,  with  tiic  most  meek  and 
humble  patience,  burying  her  sorrows  in  her 
own  bosom,  and  not  allowing  herself  even 
the  consolation  of  complaining. 

"  Among  the  man^  reasons  for  his  dislike, 
her  piety  was  the  principal.  lie  said,  reli- 
fpon  was  of  no  use,  but  to  disqualify  people 
for  the  business  of  life ;  that  it  taught  them 
to  make  a  meiit  of  despising  their  duties,  and 
hating  their  relations;  and  that  pride,  ill- 
humour,  opposition  and  contempt  for  the  rest 
of  the  world,  were  the  meat  and  drink  of  all 
tliose  who  pretended  to  religion. 

*■  At  first  she  nearly  sunk  under  his  un- 
kindness ;  her  health  declined,  and  her  spir- 
its failed.  In  this  distress  she  applied  to  the 
only  sure  refuge  of  the  unhappy,  and  took 
comfort  in  the  cunsideration  that  her  trials 
were  appointed  by  a  merciful  Father  to  de- 
tach her  from  a  world  which  she  might  have 
loved  too  fondly,  had  it  not  been  thus  strip- 
ped of  its  delights. 

*  When  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  was,  her  confi- 
dential friend,  expressed  the  tenderest  sym- 
pathy in  her  sufferings,  she  meekly  replied, 
*■  Remember  who  are  they  whose  robes  are 
washed  white  in  the  kingdom  of  glory,  il  ut 
they  who  come  otU  of  great  trilmlation.  I  en- 
deavour to  btrengtiien  mj  faith  with  a  view 
of  what  the  best  Christians  have  suffered, 
and  my  Impe  with  meditating  on  the  slmrt- 
ness  of  all  suffering.  I  will  confess  my  weak- 
ness,' added  she :  *  of  the  various  motives  to 
patience  under  tlie  ills  of  life,  which  the  Bi- 
ble presents,  though  my  reason  and  religion 
acknowledge  them  all,  there  is  not  one  that 
comes  home  so  powerfully  to  my  feelings  as 
this, — the  time  it  short.* 

*•  Another  time  Mrs.  Stanley  who  had  heard 
of  some  recent  irregularities  of  Carlton,  call- 
ed upon  her,  and  lamented  the  solitude  to 
which  she  was  often  left  for  days  together, 
advised  her  to  have  a  female  friend  in  the 
bouse,  that  her  mind  might  not  be  left  to  prey 
upon  itself  by  living  so  much  alone.  She 
thanked  her  for  the  kind  suggestion,  bnl 
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said  she  felt  il  was  wiser  and  better  not  to 
bare  a  confidential  friend  always  at  hand, 
*  for  of  what  subject  should  we  talk,*  said  she, 
'  butot  my  husband^s  faults.'  Oug^ht  1  to  al- 
low myself  in  such  a  practice  ?  It  would  lead 


maintained  bis  credit  at  bis  table,  ber  per- 
sonal expenses  were  almost  nothings ;  indeed, 
self  seemed  nearly  annihilated  in  ber.  He 
sometimes  felt  disappointed,  because  lie  bad 
no  cause  of  complaint,  and  was  an^y  that 


me  to  indulf^^c  a  habit  of  complaint  which  1 1  he  had  nothing  to  condemn, 
am  labourin|r  to  subdue  The  compassion  j  *  As  be  has  a  very  fine  nnderstanding,  be 
of  my  friend  would  only  sharpen  my  feelings,  |  was  the  more  provoked,  because  be  oonld 
which  I  wish  to  Munt.  Giving  vent  to  a ,  not  help  8eein|^  that  her  blameless  conduct 
flame  only  makes  it  rage  the  more ;  if  sup- ;  put  bmi  continually  iu  the  wrong.  All  thb 
pressing  cannot  subdue  it,  at  least  tlte  con-  j  puzzled  him.— He  never  suspected  there  wai 
sciousness  that  1  am  doinp:  my  duty  will  ena- 1  a  principle,  out  of  which  such  conteauences 
ble  mc  to  support  it.  Wlien  we  feel'  added  j  could  grow,  and  was  ready  to  atthnute  to 
she,  M hat  wc  r.re  r/omf  wrong,  the  opening!  insensibility,  that  patience  wbicb  ■y*^>*i«r 
of  our  heart  may  strengthen  our  virtue ;  but  I  short  of  Christian  piety  could  have  inspire£ 
when  wc  are  suffering  wrong,  the  mind  de-  j  He  had  conceived  of  religion,  as  a  viaionaiy 
mands  another  sort  of  strength ;  it  wants ,  system  of  words  and  phrases,  and  concluded 
liighcr  support  than  friendship  has  to  impart. ;  that  from  so  unsubstantial  a  theory,  it  would 


Jt  pours  out  its  sorrows  in  prayer  with  fuller 
confidence,  knowing  that  he  who  sees  can 
sustain ;  that  he  who  hears  will  recompense ; 


be  a  folly  to  look  for  practical  effects. 

^  Sometimes  when  lie  saw  her  nursing  hk 
ciiild,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  he  was  al« 


that  he  will  judge,  not  our  weakness  but  our:  must  tempted  to  admire  the  mother,  who  ii 
eflbrls  to  conquer  it:  not  our  success  but  i  a  most  pleasing  figure ;  and  now  and  tben, 
our  endeavours  ;  witli  him  endeavour  is  vie-   wlieu  his  heart  was  thus  softened  for  amiK 


tor}' 


*  The  grace  I  most  want,*  added  she,  '  is 


mcnt,  he  would  ask  himself,  what  reaaonap 
ble  ground  of  objection  there  was  either  to 


liumility.     A  partial  friend,  in  order  to  sup-   her  mind  or  person  ? 

port  my  spirits,  would   flatter  mv  conduct ;       *  Mrs.  Carlton,  knowing  that  bis  a&in 

gratified  with  her  soothing,  I  should,  perhaps,  must  nece-ifiarily  be  embarrassed  by  the  ex- 


traonlinary  expenses  he  had  incurred,  when 
the  stewanl  brought  tier  usual  year's  allow- 
ance, she  refused  to  take  more  than  half,  and 
ortlcrcd  him  to  employ  the  remainder  on  hii 
master's  account.     The  faithful  old  man 


not  BO  entirely  cast  myself  for  comfort  on 

Cvod.    Contented  with  human  praise,  I  might 

rest  in  it.    Besides  having  endured  the  smart, 

I  would  not   willinglv  endure  it  in  vain. 

We  know  who  has  said,  *  If  you  sulTer  with 

mc,  you  shall  also  rciflfn  with  me.'    It  is  not, ;  ready  to  weep,  and  could  not  forbear  saying* 

however,  to  mere  suflcring  that  the  pminisej  ^  Madam,  you  could  not  do  more  for  a  kind 

is  addressed,  but  to  suffering  for  his  sake,  •  husband.     Besides,  it  is  but  a  drop  of  w»ter 

and  in  his  spirit.'    Then  turning  to  the  Bible ;  in  the  ocean.' — *  That  drop,'  said  she,  ^  it  ii 

which  lay  before  Iter,  and  pointing  to  the  sub- ;  my  duty  to  contribute.'     When  the  steward 

lime  passage  of  St.  Paul,  which  she  had  just|  communicated  this  to  Carlton,  he 


been  reading,  '-  our  liglit  affliction,  which  isi  ly  affected,  refused  to  take  the  money,  mad 
but  for  a  moment,  workctli  for  us  a  far  more  I  again  was  driven  to  resort  to  the  wonderfiil 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.'—  principle,  from  which  such  right  bvtdiffioiilt 
Pray,'  said  she,  *  read  this  in  connection  actions  could  proceed.* 


with  the  next  verse,  which  is  not  alwavs 


Here  I  interrupted  Mr.  Slanlev.    *1  am 


done.  When  is  it  that  it  works  for  us  this  |  quite  of  the  steward's  opinion,'  said  I.  *  Thet 
weight  of  glory  P  Only  *  while  wc  arc  look-  •  a  woman  should  do  this,  and  much  more  fiw 
ing at  the  things  which  are  not  seen.'     Do!  the  man  who  loved  her,  and  whom  she  lofed« 


admire  the  beauty  of  this  position,  and  how 
the  good  is  weighed  against  the  evil,  like  two 
scales  differently  filled ;  the  afHiclion  is  light, 
and  but  for  a  moment ;  the  glory  is  a  weifchl^ 
and  it  is  for  ever,  'Tis  a  feather  against  lead . 
a  grain  of  sand  against  the  universe,  a  irio- 
roent  against  eternity.  Oh !  how  the  scale 
which   contains  this    world's  light  trouble 


is  quite  intelligible  to  every  being  who  hue 
heart.  But  for  a  cruel,  unfeeling  tyranl! 
I  do  not  comprehend  it.  What  say  you,  Min 
Stanley  ?' 

'  Under  the  circumstance  you  8appoie%' 
said  she,  blushing, '  I  think  the  woman  woeU 
have  no  shadow  of  merit ;  her  cxMiduct  woyld 
be  a  mere  gratification,  an  entire  indulgeDce 


^irl :  this  opened  to  her  a  new  scene  of  du-  which  could  subdue  an  attachment  to  a  wor- 
tiei,  and  a  fresh  source  of  consolation.    TIer|  thy  object,  and  act  with  such  generantj  to* 
religion  proved  itself  to  be  of  the  right  stamp,  i  wards  an  unworthy  one.* 
by  making  her  temper  still  more  sweet,  and  j      Mr.  Stanley  went  on.    *  Mrs.  Carlton  fra* 


diffusing  the  happiest  effects  through  her 
whole  character  and  conversation.  When 
her  husband  had  staid  out  late,  or  even  all 


quently  set  up  late  reading  such  booki  M 
might  qualify  ber  for  the  education  of 
child,  but  always  retired  before  she  had 


night,  she  never  repro:iched  him.    When  he  j  son  to  expect  Mr.  Carlton,  lest  he  miglit 
was  at  home,  she  received  his  friends  with !  construe  it  into  upbraiding.    One  nighty  M 
as  much  civility  as  if  she  had  liked  them,  j  he  was  not  expected  to  come  home  et  eD. 
He  found  that  his  house  was  conducted  with  I  she  sat  later  than  uanal,  and  had  iodnl^i. 
the  utmost  prudence,  and  that  while  ehejberself  with  takiof  ber  child  to  pan  the. ugld^ 
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in  ber  bed.  With  ber  uwmA  eamestiwiB  she 
knelt  down  and  offered  up  her  derotions  by 
ber  bed-side,  and  in  a  manner  particulariv 
■olemn  and  affecting'  prayed  for  her  husband. 
Her  heart  was.  deeply  touched,  and  she 
dwelt  on  these  petitions  in  a  strain  pecnharl? 
fenrent  She  prayed  for  his  welfiaire  in  both 
worlds,  and  earnestly  implored  tliat  she  might 
be  mnde  the  humble  instrument  of  his  hap- 
pineM.  She  meekly  acknowledged  her  own 
nany  offences ;  of  his  she  said  nothing. 

*  Thinking  herself  secure  from  in  term  p- 
tino  ;  ber  petitions  were  uttered  aloud  ;  her 
Toice  often  faltering,  and  her  eves  streaming 
with  tMrs.  Little  did  she  think  that  tlie  ob- 
ject of  ber  prayers  was  within  hearing  of 
tben.  Re  had  returned  home  unexpected 
ly,  and  coming  softly  into  the  room,  heard 
lier  pions  aspirations.  He  was  inexpressibly 
affected.  He  wept  and  sighed  bitterly.  The 
llfiit  from  the  candles  on  the  table  fell  on 
m&  blooming  face  of  hi«  sleepinef  infant,  and 
no  that  of  his  weeping  wife,  ft  was  too  much 
tar  him.  But  he  had  not  the  virtuous  cou- 
rage to  give  way  to  his  feelins^.  He  had  not 
the  generosity  to  come  forward  and  express 
the  admiration  he  felt.  He  withdrew  nnper- 
oehred  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night 
in  great  perturbation  of  spirit.  Shame,  re- 
none,  and  confusion,  raised  such  a  conflict 
in  hit  mind,  as  prevented  him  from  closing 
hit  eyes ;  while  she  slept  in  quiet,  and  awoke 
in  peace. 

*  The  aext  morning,  during  a  very  short 
interfiew,  he  behaved  to  her  with  a  kindness 
whieb  the  had  never  before  experienced. 
He  bad  not  resolution  to  breakfast  with  her, 
Imt  promised,  with  affection  in  his  words  and 
BMumer  to  return  to  dinner.  The  truth  was, 
he  iwrer  quitted  home,  but  wandered  about 
hit  woods  to  compose  and  strengthen  his 
nUad*  This  self-examination  was  the  first 
he  had  practised ;  its  effects  were  salutary. 

^'  A  day  or  two  previous  to  this  they  had 
dined  at  our  house.  He  had  always  been 
■nch  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  tlie  table 
He  expressed  high  apMrobation  of  a  particu- 
lar diflh^  and  mentioned  again  when  he  got 
bome  how  much  he  liked  it.  The  next  morn- 
ing Mrs.  Carlton  wrote  to  Lucilla  to  beg  the 
leoeipt  (or  making  this  ragout ;  and  this 
day,  when  he  returned  from  his  solitary  ram- 
ble and  ^compunctious  visitings.'  the  favour- 
ite ditb,  most  exquisitely  dressed,  was  pro 
dnoed  at  his  dinner.  He  thanked  her  for 
tUt  obll^ng  attention,  and  turning  to  tlie 
botler,  directed  him  to  tell  the  cook  that  no 
didi  wat  ever  so  well  dressed  Mrs.  Carlton 
bhahed  when  the  honest  butler  said,  *  Sir.  it 
wta  my  mistress  dressed  it  with  her  own 
handt,  because  she  knew  your  honour  was 
food  of  it' 

*  Tears  of  gratitude  rushed  into  Carlton's 
OTe^  and  tears  of  joy  overflowed  those  of  the 
ou  oomettic,  when'  his  master,  risincr  from 
the  table^  tenderly  embraced  his  wi^e,  and 
deoUred  be  was  unworthy  of  ^uch  a  treasure. 
'  1  haTebeen  guilty  of  a  public  wrong,  John- 
BMv*  said  he  to  his  servant,  *  and  my  repara- 
tion than  be  as  public.  I  can  never  deserve 
her,  bat  my  life  shaU  be  spent  in  endeavour- 
ing (o  do  to.' 


*  The  little  girl  was  broaght  in,  and  her 
presence  seemed  to  cement  this  new  formed 
union.  An  augmented  cheerfulness  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Carlton  invited  an  increased 
tenderness  on  that  of  her  husband.  He  be- 
^n  every  day  to  discover  new  excel lenciet 
m  his  wife,  which  he  readily  acknowled^^ 
to  herself,  and  to  the  world.  The  conviction 
of  her  worth  had  gradually  been  producing 
esteem,  esteem  now  ripen^  into  affection, 
and  his  afl*ection  for  his  wife  was  minted 
with  a  blind  sort  of  admiration  of  that  piety 
which  bad  produced  such  effects.  He  now 
becrao  to  think  home  the  pleasantest  place, 
and  his  wife  the  pleasantest  companion. 

^  A  gentle  censure  from  him  on  tlie  excess- 
ive frugality  of  her  dress,  mixed  with  admi- 
ration of  the  purity  of  its  motive,  was  an  in- 
timation to  her  to  be  more  elegant-  He  hap- 
pened to  admire  a  gown  worn  by  a  lauy 
whom  they  had  visited.  She  not  only  sent 
for  the  same  materials,  but  had  it  made  by 
the  same  pattern.  A  little  attention,  of  which 
he  felt  the  delicacy. 

*  He  not  onlv  saw,  but  in  no  long  time  ac- 
knowledged, that  a  religion  which  produced 
such  admirable  effects,  could  not  be  so  mis- 
chievous a  principle  as  he  had  supposed,  nor 
could  it  he  an  inert  principle.  Her  prudence 
has  accom relished  what  her  piety  begfan.  She 
always  watche<l  the  turn  of  his  eye,  to  sec 
how  far  she  might  venture,  and  changed  the 
discourse  when  the  look  was  not  encoura- 
ging. She  never  tired  him  with  lectures, 
never  intruded  serious  discourse  unseasona- 
bly, nor  prolonged  it  improperly.  His  early 
love  of  reading,  which  had  for  some  years 
given  way  to  more  turbulent  pleasures,  he 
has  resumed ;  and  frequently  insists,  that 
the  books  he  reads  to  her  shall  be  of  her  own 
choosing.  In  this  choice  she  exercises 
the  nicest  discretion,  selecting  such  as  may 
gently  lead  his  mind  to  higher  pursuits,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  are  so  elegantly 
written,  as  not  to  disgust  his  taste.  In  all 
this  Mrs.  Stanley  is  her  friend  and  counsel- 
lor. 

*  While  Mrs.  Carlton  is  advancing  ber 
husband*s  relish  for  books  of  piety,  he  islbrm* 
ing  ber*s  to  polite  literature.  She  herself 
often  proposes  an  amusing  book,  that  he  may 
not  suspect  her  of  a  wish  to  abridge  his  inno- 
cent gratifications ;  and  by  this  complaisance 
she  gains  more  than  she  loses,  for,  not  to  be 
outdone  in  generosity,  he  often  proposes 
some  pious  one  in  return  Thus  their  mutu- 
al sacrifices  are  mutual  benefits.  She  has 
found  out  that  he  has  a  highly  cultivated  un- 
derstanding, and  he  has  discovered,  that  she 
has  a  mind  remarkably  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation. He  has  by  degrees  dropt  most  of  his 
former  associates,  and  has  entirely  renounced 
the  diversions  into  which  they  led  him.  ^  He 
is  become  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor 
here.  His  conduct  is  uniformly  respectable, 
and  I  look  forward  with  hope  to  his  becom- 
ing even  a  shining  character.  There  is, 
however,  a  pertinacitv.  I  may  say  a  sincer- 
ity, in  his  temper,  which  somewhat  keeps 
him  back.  He  will  never  adopt  any  princi- 
ple without  the  most  complete  conviction  of 
Lis  own  mind ;   nor  profess  an^  \.T^Si^^x^  ^^ 
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which  he  himself  does  not  actually  feel  the 
force.' 
Lady  Belfield,  after  thaokiog^  Mr.  Stanley 


*  They  might,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  <  inci- 
dentally express  some  such  sentiment,  in  a 
well  turned  period,  to  give  antithesis  to  an 


for  his  interesting*  little  narrative,  earnestly  j  expression,  or  weight  to  an  aoothe^  ;  they 
requested  that  Sir  John  would  renew  his  ac- 1  might  declaim  against  it  in  a  nt  of  disappoint- 


qnaintance  with  Mr.  Carlton,  that  she  her- 
self might  be  enabled  to  profit  bv  such  an  af- 
fecting example  of  the  power  of  genuine  re- 
ligion as  his  wife  exhibited  ;  confessing  that 
one  such  living  instance  would  weigh  more! 


ment,  in  the  burst  of  indignation  excited  by 
a  recent  loss  of  popularity  ;  but  1  qneBtion 
if  they  ever  once  acted  upon  it  I  questioa 
if  Mafius  himself,  sitting  amidst  the  ruins  oC 
Carthage,  actually  felt  it.    Seldom,  if  ever, 


with  her  than  a  hundred  arguments     Mrs.  •  does  it  seem  to  have  been  inculcated  at 
Stanley  obligingly  promised  to  invite  them  |  principle,  or  enforced  as  a  rule  of  actioo  : 

to  dinner  tbe  first  leisure  day.  !  nor  could  it it  was  ^  against  the 

Mr.  Stanley  now  informed  us  that  Sir  canon  law  of  their  foundation.' 
George  Aston  was  arrived  from  Cambridge,  Sir  John.  *  Yet  a  good  man  stmnliBg 
on  a  visit  to  his  mother  and  sisters  ;  that  he !  with  adversity  is,  I  think,  reprobcnted  by  one 
was  a  youth  of  great  promise,  whom  he  be^- .  of  their  authors,  as  an  object  worthy  of  the 
ged  to  introduce  to  us  as  a  young  man  in!  attention  of  the  gods.' 
whose  welfare  he  took  a  lively  concern,  and  Stanley.  *  Yes — but  the  divine  approba- 
on  the  right  formation  of  whose  character  -  tion  alone  was  never  proposed  as  the  stand* 
much  would  depend,  as  he  had  a  large  estate,  I  ard  of  right,  or  the  reward  of  actions,  except 


and  the  family  interest  in  the  country  would 
give  him  a  very  considerable  influence ;  to 
this  influence  it  was,  therefore,  of  great  im- 


by  divine  revelation.' 

'  Nothinef  seems  more  difiicult,'  said  I,  '  to 
settle  than  the  standard  of  right.    Every  man 


portance  to  give  a  right  direction.  We  next  has  a  standard  of  his  own,  which  he  considers 
morning  took  a  ride  to  Aston  Hall,  and  1  as  of  universal  application.  One  makes  his 
commenced  an  acquaintance  with  the  enga-  own  tastes,  desires  and  appetites,  his*rnleof 
ging  young  baronet,  which  I  doubt  not,  from;  right ;  another  the  example  of  certain  indi- 


what  I  saw  and  heard,   will  hereafter  ripen 
into  friendship. 


viduals,  fJEiUible  like  himself ;  a  third,  and  in- 
deed the  generality,  the  maxims,  habits,  and 
manners  of  the  fashionable  part  of  tbe  world.* 
Sir  John.     *  But  since  it  is  so  diffiouU  to 
discriminate  between  allowable  indulgmce 
and  criminal  conformity,  the  life  of  a  conaei- 
entious  man,  if  he  be  not  constitutionally  tarn- 
The  good  rector  joined  the  party  at  din- 1  perate,  or  habitually  firm,  must  be  poiaoned 
ncr.    The  conversation  afterwards  happened ;  with  solicitude,  and  perpetually  racked  with 


CHAP.  XIX. 


to  turn  on  the  value  of  human  opinion,  and 
Sir  John  Belfield  made  the  hackneyed  obser- 
vation, that  the  desire  of  obtaining  it  should 
never  be  discouraged,  it  being  highly  useful 
as  a  motive  of  action. 

*  Yes,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  <  it  certainly  has 
its  uses  in  a  world,  the  affairs  of  which  must 
be  chiefly  carried  on  by  worldly  men  ;  a 
world  which  is  itself  governed  by  low  mo 


the  fear  of  exceeding  his  limits.' 

Stanley.  *  My  dear  Belfield,  tbe  peace 
and  security  of  a  Christian,  we  well  know, 
are  not  left  to  depend  on  constitutional  tem- 
perance, or  habitual  firmness.  Then  are, 
as  the  young  iNumidian  says. 

Perfections  that  arc  placed  in  bones  and  ncsvea* 

There  is  a  higher  and  surer  way  to  prereat 


tives.  But  human  applause  is  not  a  Chris- '  the  solicitude  which,  by  correcting  tbe  prin- 
tian  principle  of  action  ;  nay,  it  is  so  adverse  -•-'"  ■  *  *  **—  '  *  ~-*  — --.u-.  -  -.-  t.^  :^^i 
to  Christianityf  that  our  Saviour  himself  as- 
signs it  as  a  powerful  cause  of  men's  not  be- 
lieving, or  at  least  not  confessing  him,  because 
they  hied  the  praise  of  mefi.  The  eager  de- 
sire of  fame  is  a  sort  of  separation  line  be- 
tween Paganism  and  Christianity.  The  an- 
cient philosophers  have  left  us  many  shining 
examples  of  moderation  in  earthly  tilings, 
and  of  the  contempt  of  riches.  So  far  the 
light  of  reason,  and  a  noble  self-denial  car- 
r£d  them  ;  and  many  a  Christian  may  blush 
at  these  instances  of  their  superiority :  but 
of  an  indifference  to  fame,  of  a  deadness  to 
human  applause,  except  as  founded  on  a  lof- 
tiness of  spirit,  disdain  of  their  judges,  and 
self-sufficient  pride,  I  do  not  recollect  any 
instance.* 

<  And  yet,'  said  Sir  John,  <  I  remember 
Seneca  says  in  one  of  his  epistles,  that  no  man 
expresses  such  a  respect  and  devotion  to  vir- 
tue, as  he  who  forfeits  the  r^ule  of  being  a 
good  man,  that  he  may  not  forfeit  the  con- 
science of  being  such.' 


ciple  ;  to  get  the  heart  set  right ;  to  be  jeal- 
ous over  ourselves ;  to  be  careful  nevar  ta 
venture  to  the  edge  of  our  lawful  limits ;  ia 
short,  and  that  is  the  only  infallible  stamdud, 
to  live  in  tlie  conscientious  practice  of  meai-  ■ 
uring  all  we  say,  and  do,  and  think,  bj  tfaa 
unerring  rule  of  God's  word.' 

Sir  John,  ^  The  impossibility  of  manhing 
the  perfection  which  that  rule  reqairesi 
sometimes  discourages  well  meaning  oMUi,  ai 
if  the  attempt  were  hopeless.' 

Dr.  Barlow,  '  That  is.  Sir,  became  Acf 
take  up  with  a  kind  of  hearsay  Christianity* 
Its  reputed  pains  and  penaltms  drive  tl 
off  from  inquiring  for  themselves.  They 
on  the  surface. — If  they  would  ro  dei^ 
they  would  see  that  the  spirit  which  dictitad 
the  Scripture  is  a  spirit  of  power  as  wall  a»«< 
spirit  of  promise.  All  that  he  requires  WiHt 
do,  he  enables  us  to  perform.  He  doM  Ml 
prescribe  *  rules'  without  furnishing  as  wife* 
arms.'  -^ « 

In  answer  to  some  further  remarks  cffllr^ 
John,  who  ipoke  with  due  abhorrence  of  i^ 
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infttmnce  of  actual  vice,  but  who  seemed  to 
have  DO  juet  idea  of  its  root  and  pnnciple, 
Dr.  Barlow  observed:  'While  every  one 
agrees  in  reprobating^  wicked  actions,  few, 
comparatively,  are  aware  of  the  natural  and 
habitual  evil  which  lurks  in  the  heart.  To 
this  the  Bible  particularly  directs  our  atten- 
tioa.  In  describing'  a  bad  character,  it  does 
not  say  that  his  actioru  are  fla^tious,  but  that 
'  God  is  not  in  all  his  thought»J*  This  is  the 
description  of  a  thorouglUy  worldly  man. 
Tboae  who  are  g^iven  up  completel^y  to  the 
world»  to  its  maxims,  its  principles,  its  cares, 
or  its  pleasures,  cannot  entertain  thoughts  of 
God.  And  to  be  unmindful  uf  his  provi- 
dence, to  be  regardless  of  his  presence,  to 
be  insensible  to  his  mercies,  must  be  nearly 
as  offensive  to  Ilim  as  to  deny  his  existence. 
Excessive  dissipation,  a  supreme  love  of 
money,  or  an  entire  devotedness  to  ambition, 
drinks  up  that  spirit,  swallows  up  that  affec- 
tion, exhausts  that  vigour,  starves  that  zeal, 
with  which  a  Christian  should  devote  himself 
to  serve  his  Maker. 

*Pray  observe,'  continued  Dr.  Barlow, 
'  that  I  am  not  speaking  of  avowed  profligates, 
but  of  decent  characters ;  men  who,  while 
they  are  pursuing,  with  keen  intenscness, 
the  great  objects  of  their  attachment,  do  not 
dende  or  even  totally  neglect  religious  ob- 
serrances ;  yet  think  they  do  much  and  well, 
by  afldrdiog  some  old  scraps  of  refuse  time 
to  a  few  wary  prayers  and  sleepy  thoughts, 
from  a  mind  worn  down  with  engagements 
of  pleasure,  or  projects  of  accumulation,  or 
acbemesof  ambition.  In  all  these  several 
pursuits,  tliere  may  be  nothing  which,  to  the 
gross  perceptions  of  the  world,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  moral  turpitude.  The  pleasure 
may  not  be  profligacy,  the  wealtli  so  cherish- 
ed may  not  have  been  fraudulently  obtained, 
the  ambition,  in  human  estimation,  may  not 
be  dishonourabe ;  but  an  alienation  from 
God,  an  indiflcrence  to  eternal  things,  a  spir- 
it incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
wiU  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  rest- 
len  pursuits.* 

*I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion.  Doctor,' 
said  Mr.  Stanley ;  <it  is  taking  up  with  some- 
thing short  of  real  Christianity;  it  is  an 
apostacy  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Bihlc  ;  it 
is  the  substitution  of  a  spurious  and  popular 
religion,  for  that  which  was  revealed  from 
hceven;  it  is  a  departure  from  the  faith 
oDoe  dolivored  to  the  saints  that  has  so  fatal- 
ly sank  our  moralitv,  and  given  countenance 
to  that  low  standard  of  practical  virtue  which 
prevails.  If  we  lower  the  principle,  if  we 
obsonre  the  light,  if  we  reject  the  influence, 
if  we  sully  the  purity,  if  we  abridge  the 
strictness  of  the  divine  law,  there  will  re- 
min  no  ascending  power  in  the  soul,  no 
stirring  spirit,  no  quickening  aspiration  af- 
lar  perfection,  no  stretching  forward  after 
that  holiness  to  which  the  beatific  vision  is 
ipneifioally  promised.  It  is  in  vain  to  ex- 
pael  that  the  practice  will  rise  higher  than 
the  principle  which  inspires  it ;  that  the  hab- 
iU  will  be  superior  to  the  motives  which  gov- 

FV  them.* 

Dr.  Bttrhw,    '•  Selfishness,  seruvitr.  and 


sensuality  are  predicted  by  our  Savkxir  aa 
the  character  of  the  last  times.  In  alludinr 
to  the  antediluvian  world,  and  the  cause  of 
its  destruction,  eating,  drinking,  and  marry* 
in|^,  could  not  be  named  in  the  Gospel  aa 
things  censurable  in  themselves,  they  oeing 
necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  that 
world,  which  the  abuse  of  them  was  tending 
to  destroy.  Our  Saviour  does  not  describe 
criminahty  by  the  excess,  but  by  the  spirit 
of  the  act.  He  speaks  of  eating,  not  glut- 
tony ;  of  drinking,  not  intoxication  ;  of  mar- 
riage, not  licentious  intercourse.  This  seems 
a  plain  intimation,  that  carrying  on  the 
transactions  of  the  world  in  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  and  that  habitual  dcaduess  to  the  con- 
cerns of  eternity,  in  being  so  alive  to  the 
pleasures  or  the  interests  of  the  present  mo- 
ment, do  not  indicate  a  state  of  safety,  even 
where  gross  acts  of  vice  may  be  rare.' 

Stanley.  *  It  is  not  by  a  few,  or  even  ma- 
ny instances  of  excessive  wickedness  that 
the  moral  state  of  a  countr}-  is  to  be  judged, 
but  by  a  general  averseness  and  indinerence 
to  real  religion.  A  few  examples  of  glaring 
impiety  may  furnish  more  subject  for  decla- 
mation, but  are  not  near  so  deadly  a  symp- 
tom. It  is  no  new  remark,  that  more  m^ 
are  undone  by  an  excessive  indul|^ence  in 
things  permitted,  than  by  the  commission  of 
avowea  sins.' 

Sir  John.  *  How  happy  are  those,  who,  by 
their  faith  and  piety  are  delivered  from  these 
difficulties !' 

Stanley,  'My  dear  Bclfield  where  are 
those  privileged  beings  ?  It  is  one  sad  proof 
of  human  infirmity,  that  the  best  men  have 
continually  these  things  to  struggle  with. 
What  maKes  the  diflerence  is,  that  those 
whom  we  call  good  men  struggle  on  to  the 
end,  while  the  others,  not  seeing  the  danger, 
do  not  struggle  at  all.' 

'  Christians,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  ^  who  would 
strictly  keep  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by 
their  religion,  should  imitate  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, who  carefullv  watched  that  their  god 
Terminus,  who  defined  their  limits,  should 
never  recede  ;  the  first  step  of  his  retreat, 
they  said,  would  be  the  destruction  of  their 
security.' 

Sir  John.  *But,  Doctor,  pray  what  reme- 
dy do  you  recommend  against  this  natural, 
!  I  had  almost  said  this  invincible  propensity 
I  to  overvalue  the  world  ?  I  do  not  mean  n 
propensity  merely  to  over-rate  its  pleasures 
and  its  honours,  but  a  disposition  to  yield  to 
its  domination  over  the  mind,  to  indul^  a  too 
earnest  desire  of  standing  well  with  it,  to 
cherish  a  too  anxious  regard  for  its  g^ood 
opinion  !' 

Dr.  Barlow.  *  The  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
ease should  precede  the  application  of  the 
remedy. — Human  applause  is  by  a  worldly 
man  reckoned  not  only  among  the  luxuries 
of  life,  but  among  articles  of  the  first  neces- 
sity. An  undue  desire  to  obtain  it,  has  cer- 
tainly its  foundation  in  vanity ;  and  it  is  one 
of  our  grand  errors  to  reckon  vanity  a  trivi- 
al fault.  And  over  estimation  of  character, 
and  an  anxious  wish  to  conciliate  all  suffra- 
ges, is  an  infirmity  from  which  even  worthy 
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men  are  Dot  exempt ;  nay,  it  is  a  weakness  {  by  the  spirit  of  tlieae  two  powerful  com- 
from  which,  if  they  are  oot  goyerned  by  a  |  mauds,  to  practise  a  cheerful  asqniesceoce 
strict  religious  priuciple,  worthy  men  are  iu  >  in  the  whole  will  of  God,  in  suffering  and  re- 
most  danger,     deputation  being  in  itself  so  I  nouocing,  as  well  as  in  doing,  when  1  know 


very  desirable  a  good,  those  who  actually 
possess  it,  and  in  some  sense  deserve  to  pos- 
sess it,  are  apt  to  make  it  their  standard, 
and  to  rest  in  it  as  their  supreme  aim  and 
6od.' 

Sir  John.  *•  You  have  exposed  the  latent 
principle,  it  remains  that  you  suggest  its 
cure.' 

Dr,  Barlow.  ^  I  believe  the  most  effectual 
remedy  would  be,  to  excite  in  the  mind  fre- 
quent thoughts  of  our  divine  Redeemer,  and 
of  Atf  estimate  of  that  world  on  which  we  so 


what  is  really  his  will.' 


CHAP.  XX. 

The  pleasant  reflections  excited  by  the 
interefitmg  conversation  of  the  evening  wen 
cruelly  interrupted  by  my  faithful  Edwards. 
*  Sir,'  said  he,  when  he  came  to  attend  me, 
'  do  you  know  that  all  the  talk  of  the  Hall 
to  night  at  supper  was,  that  Miss  Stanley  is 


fondly  set  our  affections,  and  whose  approba-  going  to  be  married  to  voung  I.iord  Stann- 
tioo  we  are  too  apt  to  make  the  chief  object ,  ton  ?  He  is  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Carlton's,  and 
of  our  ambition.^  I  Mrs.  Stanley's  coachman  brought  home  the 

X .  Sir  J')hn.  *  I  allow  it  to  have  been  neces  ,  news  from  thence  yesterday.  I  could  noC 
sarv,  that  Christ  in  the  great  end  which  he  get  at  the  very  truth,  becau^  Mrs.  Cooi6t 
had  to  accomplish,  should  have  been  poor,  was  out  of  the  way;  but  all  the  senrants 
and  neglected  and  contemned,  and  that  he  agree,  that  though  he  is  a  lord,  and  ricb, 
should  have  trampled  on  the  great  things  of'  and  handsome,  he  is  not  half  good  enoogh  for 
this  world,  human  applause  among  the  rest ; '  her.  Indeed,  Sir.  they  say  he  is  no  better 
but  I  do  not  conceive  that  this  obligation  ex-  *  than  he  should  be.' 

(ends  to  his  followers,  nor  that  we  are  called  ;  I  was  thunderstruck  at  this  intelligeaceb 
upon  to  partake  the  poverty  which  he  pre-  It  was  a  trial  I  had  not  suspected.  *  Does 
fcrrod,  or  tu  renounce  the  weahh  and  gran  he  visit  here  then,  Rdwards,'  said  1,  ^  for  I 
deur  which  he  set  at  nought,  or  to  imitate :  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  him.' — ^  No 


him  in  making  himself  of  no  reputation  ' 

Dr.  Barlttw.  ^  We  are  not  indeed  called 
to  resemble  him  in  his  external  circumstan- 
ces.    It  is  not  our  boiinden  duty  to  be  neces- 


Sir,'  said  be,  *  but  Miss  meets  him  at  Mr. 
Carlton's.'  This  shocked  me  beyond  ax* 
pression  Lucilla  meet  a  man  at  tuMKber 
house !    Lucilla  carry  on  a  clandestine  ao- 


sarily  exposed  to  the  same  contempt ;  nor  gagement !  Can  Mrs.  Carlton  be  eapabteof 
are  we  obliged  to  embrace  the  same  igno-  j  conniving  at  it !  Yet  if  it  were  not  nliindoi 
miny.  Yet  it  seems  a  natural  consequence ;  tine,  why  should  he  not  visit  the  Grove  ?* 
of  our  Christian  profession,  that  the  things  These  tormenting  reflections  kept  mft 
which  he  despised,  we  should  not  venerate  :  |  awake  ihe  whole  night.  To  acquit  LnoflNu 
the  vanities  he  trampled  on,  we  should  not  ■  Edwards's  story  ms^e  difficult ;  to  coedewu 
admire  ;  the  world  which  he  censured,  we  her,  my  heart  found  impossible.  One  mo- 
ought  not  to  idolize  ;  the  ease  which  he  re- '  ment  t  blamed  my  own  foolish  tMnidity, 
nounced,  we  should  not  rate  too  highly  ;  the   which  had  kept  me  back  from  making  any 


proposal,  and  the  next,  I  was  glad  that  the 
delay  would  enable  me  to  sift  the  tmtti,  and 
to  probe  her  character.    ^  If  I  do  not  (M 


fame  which  he  set  at  nought,  we  ought  not 

anxiously  to  covet. — Snrelv  the  followers  ot 

faim  who  was  *  despised  and  rejected  of  men,' 

should  not  seek  their  highest  grattflcation  ;  consistency  here,'  said  I,    *  I  shall 

from  the  flattery  and  applause  of  men.     The  all  confidence  in  human  virtue.* 

truth  is,  in  all  discourses  on  this  subject,  we 

are  compelled  continually  to  revert  to  the 

observation  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  of 

the  heart.     And  though  we  are  not  called 


I  arose  early  and  went  to  indnlffefiiT  med- 
itations in  the'garden.  I  saw  Mr.  Wtiitoy 
sitting  under  the  favourite  oak.  I  was  in* 
stantiv  tempted  to  go  and  open  mr  heart  to 


upon  to  partake  the  povertv  and  meanness  j  him,  but  seeing  a  book  in  hit  band,  I  ftaied 
or  his  situation,  yet  tlie  precept  is  clear  and  ;  to  intemipt  him  ;  and  was  taming  into  an- 
direct,  respecting  the  temper  by  which  we !  other  walk,  till  I  had  acquired  more  eoeipo- 


should  be  governed. 

*  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus.'  If,  therefore,  we  hap- 
pen to  possess  that  wealth  and  grandeur 
which  he  disdained,  we  should  possess  them 
as  though  we  possessed  them  not.  We  have 
a  fair  and  liberal  permission  to  use  them  as 
his  gift,  and  to  his  glorjr,  but  not  to  erect 
them  into  the  supreme  objects  of  our  attach- 
ment In  the  same  manner  in  every  other 
point,  it  is  still  the  spirit  of  the  act,  the  tem- 
per of  the  mind  to  which  we  are  to  look. 
For  instance,  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  obli- 
ged to  show  my  fiuth  by  sacrificing  my  son, 
nor  my  obedience,  by  selling  all  that  I  have 


sure-*He  called  after  me,  and  inTlted  bm  U» 
sit  down. 

How  violent  were  m^  flnctnatHma  *  Hoir 
inconsistent  were  my  teelings !  How  mnoh 
at  variance  was  my  reason  with  my  heart! 
The  man  on  earth  with  whom  I  wiriliad  ll 
confer  invited  me  to  a  conference.  WHk  a 
mind  under  the  dominion  of  a  pawion  wkkh 
I  was  eagar  to  declare,  yet  agitated  wHk  ■> 
uncertainty  which  I  had  as  much  reaaoa  li 
fear  might'  be  painfully  as  pleaeantly 
ved :  I  stood  donbtftil  whether  to  seiai 
decline  the  occasion  which  thus 
itself  tome.  A  moment's  refleptioii, 
ever  convinced  me  that  the  opportnnibr  Wil 


togiretoth^poor;  bat  I  think  I  am  bound  (too  inviting  to  be  negk^ted*  MjiapnMML 
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for  an  eclaircissement  on  Lord  Stannton's  \  her.    I  rcntured  to  take  lier  hand,  and  with 


snbjcct  was  too  powerful  to  be  'any  longer 
resisted. 

At  length,  with  the  most  unfeigned  diffi- 
dence, and  a  hesitation  wliich  I  feared  would 
render  my  words  uniutelligible,  i  ventured 
to  express  my  tender  admiration  of  Miss 
Stanley,  and  implored  permission  to  address 
her. 

My  application  did  not  seem  to  surprise 
him.  He  only  gravely  said,  ^  We  will  talk 
of  this  some  future  day  *  This  cold  and  la- 
oonic  reply  instantly  sunk  my  spirits.  1  was 
shocked  and  visibly  confused.  *•  It  is  too 
lale,*  said  I  to  myself.  *  Happy  Lord  Stauu- 


tlie  most  respeciful  earnestnriis  entreated 
her  friendshi}) — lier  good  offices.  *  I  dare 
not  trust  myself  with  you  just  now,'  said  she« 
with  an  a^ectionate  smile  ;  '  Mr.  Stanley 
will  think  I  abet  rebellion,  if  through  my 
encouragement  you  should  violate  your  en- 
gagements with  him.  *  But/  added  she, 
kindly  pressing  my  hand,  *  you  need  not  be 
much  afraid  of  m^.  Mr  Stanley's  senti< 
menis  on  this  point,  as  on  all  others,  are  ex- 
actly my  own.  We  have  but  one  heart  and 
one  mind,  and  that  heart  and  mind  are  not 
unfavourable  to  your  wishes.'  With  a  tear 
in  her  eyes,  and  affection  in  her  looks,  she 


ton!*  He  saw  my  distress,  and  taking  my  itore  herself  away,  evidently  afraid  of  giving 
hand  with  the  utmost  kindness  of  voice  and    way  to  her  feelings. 

manner,  said,  *  My  dear  young  friend,  con-  I  did  not  think  myself  bound  bv  any  point 
teotyonrself  for  the  present  with  the  assur-  of  honour  to  conceal  the  state  of  my  neart 
ancc  of  my  entire  esteem  and  affection.  '  from  Sir  John  Belfield,  who  with  his  lady 
This  is  a  very  early  declaration.  You  ai-e  t  joined  me  socm  after  in  the  garden.  I  was 
■carcely  acquainted  with  Lucilla  ;  yon  do  :  astonished  to  find  that  my  passion  for  Miss 
not  yet  know,'  added  he,  smiling,  *  half  her  •  Stanley  was  no  secret  to  eitner  of  them. — 
faults.'  I  Their  penetration  had  left  me  nothing  to 

'  Only  tell  me,  my  dear  Sir,'  said  I,  a  little  j  disclo<«e.  Sir  John  however  looked  serious, 
re-assured,  and  grasping  his  hand,  *  that  j  and  affected  an  air  of  mystery  which  a  little 
when  you  know  all  mine,  you  will  not  reject  |  alarmed  me.    '  1   own,'  said  he,  '  there  is 

some  danger  of  your  success.'  I  eagerly 
enquired  what  he  thought  I  hid  to  fear  ? — 
*  You  have  every  thing  to  fear,'  replied  he, 
in  a  tone  of  grave  irony,  *  which  a  man  not 
four  and  twenty,  of  an  honourable  family. 


Only  tell  me  that  you  feel  no  repug- 
nance— that  you  have  no  other  views — that 

Miss  Stanley  has  no  other-; '  Here  I  stopt, 

my  voice  failed— the  excess  of  my  emotion 
prevented  me  from  fmishing  mv  sentence. — 


He  encouragingly  said,  *  1  know  not  that !  witli  a  clear  estate  of  four  thousand  a  year, 
LiUciJIa  has  any  attachment.  For  myself,  1  |  a  person  that  all  the  ladies  admire,  a  mind 
faare  DO  views  hostile  to  your  wishes.  Ton  which  all  the  men  esteem,  and  a  temper 
have  a  double  interest  in  my  heart.  You  are  which  endears  you  to  men,  women,  and 
endeared  to  me  by  your  personal  merit,  and  j  children,  can  feaV  from  a  little  country  girl, 
bjmy  tender  friendship  tor  your  beloved  fa-  j  whose  heart  is  as  free  as  a  bird,  and  who,  if 
ther.  But  be  notjmfietuous.  Formnosud-  I  may  judge  by  her  smiles  and  blushes 
den 
my  daoi 
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resolution.    Try  to  assure  yourself  of  whenever  you  are  talking  to  her,  would  have 
aogliter's  affection,  before  you  ask  it  of  no  mortal  objection  to  bing  in  the  same  cage 


her.  Remain  here  another  month  as  my 
wetcome  ruest,  as  the  son  of  my  friend.  Take 
tbet  montn  to  examine  your  own  heart,  and 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  interest  in  her's  ; 
we  will  then  resume  the  subject.^ 

*  Bnt,  my  dear  Sir,'  said  I,  *  is  not  Lord 
Staunton — *  *  Set  your  heart  at  rest,'  said 
btb  *  Though  we  are  both  a  little  aristo- 
cratic in  oar  political  principles,  yet  when 
the  competition  Is  for  tne  happiness  of  life, 
•ad  the  interests  of  virtue,  both  Lucilla  and 
ber  fiitber  think  with  Dnmont,  that 

•  A  lord 
*Op|KMed  against  a  man,  is  but  a  man.* 

So  myin^)  he  quitted  me ;  but  with  a  benig- 
nity in  bis  countenance  and  manner  that  in- 
fliiod  not  only  consolation,  but  joy  into  my 
heart.  My  spirits  were  at  once  elated.  To 
be  allowea  to  think  of  Tiucilla  !  To  he  per- 
mittad  to  attach  myself  to  her  !  To  be  sure 
hit  heart  was  not  engaged  !  To  be  invited 
tb  remain  a  month  longer  under  the  same 
mf  with  her — ^to  see  her — to  hear  lier — to 
tilk  to  her — all  this  was  a  happiness  so 
fltet  that  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  ropine, 
DBoanse  it  was  not  all  I  had  wished  to  ob- 
tdn* 
T  met  Mrs.  Stanley  soon  after.    I  perceiv 


with  you.' 

*•  It*  will  be  a  sad  dull  novel  however,'  said 
Lady  Belfield— *  all  is  likely  to  go  on  so 
smoothly  that  we  shall  flag  for  want  of  inci- 
dent. No  difficulties,  nor  adventures  to 
heighten  the  interest.  No  cruel  step-damc, 
no  tyrant  father,  no  capricimis  mistress,  no 
moated  castle,  no  intriguing  confidante,  no 
treacherous  spy,  no  formidable  rival,  not  so 
much  as  a  duel  or  even  a  challenge,  I  fear, 
to  give  variety  to  the  monotonous  scene.' 

I  mentioned  Edward's  report  respecting 
Lord  Staunton,  and  owned  how  mucn  it  had 
disturbed  me.  '  That  he  admires  her,'  said 
Lady  Belfield,  *  is  notorious.  That  his  ad- 
dresses have  not  been  encouraged,  1  have  al- 
so heard,  but  not  from  the  family.  As  to 
Lucilla,  she  is  the  last  girl  that  would  ever 
insinuate  even  to  me,  to  whom  she  is  so  un- 
reserved, that  she  had  rejected  so  great  an 
offer.  I  have  heard  her  express  herself  with 
an  indignation,  foreign  to  her  general  mild- 
ness, against  women  who  are  guilty  of  this 
fashionable,  this  dishonourable  indelicacy.* 

»  Well,  but  Charles,'  said  Sir  John,  *  you 
must  positively  assume  a  little  dejection,  to 
diversify  the  business.     It  will  give  interest 


to  your  countenance,  and  pathos  to  your 
ed  by  her  illominated  countenance,  that  my  j  manner,  and  tenderness  to  your  accent.*- 
pfopotel  had  beon  already  communicated  to  I  And  you  must  fbrget  all  atteatioos,  and  ne^- 
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lect  all  civilities.  And  you  must  appear  ab- 
sent, and  dUtraity  and  reveur ;  especially 
while  your  fotc  bann  in  some  suspense  — 
And  you  must  read  Petrarch,  and  repeat  Ti- 
buUus,  and  write  sonnets.  And  when  you 
are  spoken  to,  you  must  not  listen.  And  ^ou 
must  wander  in  the  grove  by  moon-shme, 
and  talk  to  the  Oreads,  and  the  Dryads,  and 
the  Naiads — Oh!  no,  unfortunately,  1  am 
afraid  tliere  are  no  Naiads  within  hearing. — 
You  must  make  the  woods  vocal  with  the 
name  of  Lucilla  ;  luckily  'tis  such  a  poetical 
name  that  echo  wonH  be  ashamed  to  repeat 
it.  I  have  gone  through  it  all,  Charles,  and 
know  every  high  way  and  bye  way  in  the 
map  of  love.  I  will,  however,  be  serious 
for  one  moment,  and  tell  you  for  your  com- 
fort, that  though  at  your  age  I  was  full  as 
much  in  for  it  as  you  are  now,  yet  after  ten 
years  union,  Lady  Beliield  has  enabled  me  to 
declare 
How  much  tlic  wife  is  dearer  than  the  hridc' 

A  tear  glistened  in  her  soft  eyes  at  this  ten- 
der compliment. 

Just  at  that  moment  Lucilla  happened  to 
cross  the  lawn  at  a  distance.     At  sight  of 
her,  I  could  not,  as  I  pointed  to  her,  forbear 
exclaiming,  in  the  words  of  Sir  John^s  fa- 
vourite poet. 

There  doth  beauty  dwell. 
There  most  conspicuous,  ev*n  in  outward  shape. 
Where  dawns  the  high  expression  of  a  mind. 

*  This  is  very  fine,*  said  Sir  John,  sarcasti- 
cally ;  *■  I  admire  all  you  young  enthusiastic 
philosophers,  with  your  intellectual  refine- 
ment. You  pretend  to  be  captivated  onl^ 
with  mind,  I  observe,  however,  that  previ- 
ous to  your  raptures,  you  always  take  care 
to  get  this  mind  lodged  in  a  fair  and  youthful 
form.  This  mental  beauty  is  always  pru- 
dently enshrined  in  some  elegant  corporeal 
frame  before  it  is  worshipped.  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  some  of  these  mtellectual  adorers 
in  love  with  the  mind  of  an  old  or  u^ly  wo- 
man. I  never  beard  any  of  you  &11  intoec- 
stacies  in  descanting  on  the  mind  of  your 
grand-mother.'  After  some  further  irony, 
they  left  roe  to  indulge  my  meditations,  in 
the  nature  of  which  a  single  hour  had  made 
so  pleasant  a  revolution. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

The  conTersation  of  two  men  bred  at  the 
same  school  or  college,  when  they  happen  to 
meet  afterwards,  is  commonly  uninteresting, 
not  to  say  tiresome,  to  a  third  person,  as  in- 
▼olTing  local  circumstances  in  which  he  has 
no  concern.  But  this  was  not  always  the 
case  since  the  meeting  of  my  two  friends. — 
Something  was  generally  to  be  gained  by 
their  oommonications  even  on  these  unprom- 
ising topics. 

At  breakfast,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  <  Sir  John, 
you  will  see  here  at  dinner  to-morrow  our  old 
college  acquaintance,  Ned  Tyrrel.  Thoujrb 
he  does  not  commonly  live  at  the  fiunily 
house  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  at  a  little 
place  he  has  in  Suckingliamshirey  he  comee 


among  ns  periodically  to  receive  his  rents. 
He  always  mvites  himself,  for  his  society  is 
not  the  most  engaging.' 

^  I  heard,'  replied  Sir  John,  *  that  he  be- 
came a  notorious  profligate  after  he  left 
Cambridge,  though  I  have  lost  sight  of  him 
ever  since  we  parted  there.  But  1  was  glad 
to  Icam  lately  that  he  is  become  quite  a  re- 
formed man.' 

'  He  is  so  far  reformed,^  replied  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, *  that  he  is  no  longer  grossly  licentioas. 
But  in  laying  down  the  vices  of  youth,  be 
has  taken  up  successively  those  which  he 
thought  better  suited  to  the  successive  staga 
of  his  prog^ress.  As  he  withdrew  bimsdf 
from  his  loose  habits  and  connections,  ambi- 
tion became  his  gfoverning  passion ;  be 
courted  public  favour,  thirsted  tor  place  and 
distinction,  and  laboured  by  certain  obliqoi- 
ties  and  some  little  sacrifices  of  principle  to 
obtain  promotion.  Finding  it  did  not  an-' 
swer,  and  all  his  hopes  failing,  he  now  nilf 
at  ambition,  wonders  men  will  wound  their 
consciences  and  renounce  their  peace  for 
vain  applause  and  *■  the  bubble  reputation.'— 
His  sole  delight  at  present,  I  hear,  is  in  amis- 
sing  mone5[  and  reading  controFersial  divin- 
ity. Avarice  has  supplanted  ambition,  jut 
as  ambition  expelled  profligacy. 

'  In  the  interval  in  which  he  was  passins; 
from  one  of  these  stages  to  the  other,  in  t 
very  uneasy  state  of  mind,  he  dropped  ni  bj 
accident  where  a  famous  irregiilar  preacher 
was  disseminating  his  Antinomian  doctrines- 
Caught  by    his  vehement  but  coarse  ekn 
quence,  and  captivated  by  an  alluring  doc- 
trine, which  promised  much  while  it  requireff 
little,  he  adopted  the  soothing  but  fallaoiom,; 
tenet.     It  is  true,  I  bear  he  is  become  a  morv 
respectable  man  in  his  conduct,  but  I  doubtl  ^  | 
though  I  have  not  lately  seen  hire,  if  hit  ^ 
present  state  may  not  be  rather  worse  thail 
nis  former  ones. 

*  In  the  two  previous  stages,  he  was 
turbed  and  dissatisfied.    Here  be  hat  it 
up  his  rest.    Out  of  this  strong  bold  it  is 
probable  that  any  subsequent  vice  will 
drive  him,  or  true  religion  draw  him. 
sometimes  attends  public  worship,  but  \ 
thiniK  no  part  of  it  but  the  sermon  of 
value,  it  is  only  when  he  likes  the  pretcber- 
He  has  little  notion  of  the  respect  due  toc# 
tablished  institutions,  and  does  not  hearlM ; 
like  any  precomposed  forms  of  prayer,  MtTi 
even  our  incomparable  Liturgy.     He  rerfl* 
such  religious  books  only  as  t^ra  to  ettabm- 
his  own  opinions,  and  talks    and  dit| 
loudly  on  certain  doctrinal  points.      But 
accumulating   Christian,    and    a  Chrii^ 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  accumulation,  is 
to  be  uncharitable,  and  even  somewhiA 
pressive,  is  a  paradox  which  I  cannot 
and  an  anomaly  which  I  cannot  comi 
Covetousness  is,  as  I  said,  a  more  credit 
vice  than  Ned's  former  ones,  but,  fbr 
very  reason  more  dangerous.* 

*  From  this  sober  vice,'  said  I,  *  pi 
the  blackest  crime  ever  perpetrated  by 
man  wickedness :  fbr  it  does  not  aippaar ' 
Judas,  in  his  direful  treason,  was  ini 
by  malice*    It  is  observable,  that  wImj 
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Saviour  names  this  sin,  it  is  with  an  emphat- 
ical  warning',  as  knowing  its  mischief  to  be 
greater  because  its  scandal  was  less.  Not 
content  with  a  single  caution,  he  doubles  his 
exhortation,  *  Ta/ce  heed  and  beware  of  coy- 
etoDsness.' 

After  some  remarks  of  Sir  John  which  I 
do  not  recollect,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  «Idid 
not  intend  making  a  philippic  against  covet- 
ousness,  a  sin  to  which  1  believe  no  one  here 
is  addicted.  Let  us  not,  however,  plume  our- 
selves in  not  being  guilty  of  a  vice,  to 
which,  as  we  have  no  natural  bias,  so  in  not 
(HMnniitting  it,  we  resist  no  temptation. 
\Vbat  I  meant  to  insist  on  was,  that  exchang- 
ing a  turbulent  for  a  quiet  sin,  or  a  scanda- 
lous for  an  orderly  one,  is  not  reformation  ; 
or  if  you  will  allow  me  the  strong  word,  is 
not  conversion.^ 

Mr.  Tyrrel,  according  to  his  appointment, 
came  to  dinner,  and  brought  with  him  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Edward  Tyrrel,  whom  he  had 
lately  entered  at  the  university,  with  a  de- 
sign to  prepare  him  for  holy  orders.  He  was 
a  well  disposed  young  man,  but  his  previous 
education  was  said  to  have  been  very  much 
neglected,  and  he  was  rather  deficient  in  the 
necessary  learning.  Mr.  Stanley  had  heard 
that  Tyrrel  had  two  reasons  for  breeding 
him  to  the  church.  In  the  first  place,  he 
fancied  it  was  the  cheapest  profession,  and, 
in  the  next,  he  hod  laboured  to  infuse  into  him 
some  particular  opinions  of  his  own,  which 
lio  wished  to  disseminate  through  his  nephew. 
Sir  George  Aston  having  accidentally  called, 
he  was  prevailed  on  to  stay,  and  Dr.  Barlow 
was  of  the  party. 

5Ir.  Tyrrel,  by  his  observations,  soon  ena- 
bled us  to  discover  that  his  religion  had  al- 
tered nothing  but  his  language.  He  seem- 
ed evidently  more  fond  of  controversy  than 
of  truth,  and  the  whole  turn  of  his  conversa- 
tioo  indicated  that  he  derived  his  religious 
leeiirity  rather  from  the  adoption  of  a  part^ 
thui  from  the  implantation  of  a  new  princi- 
ple. *•  His  discourse  is  altered,'  said  Mr. 
Stanley  to  me  afterwards,  ^  but  I  greatly  fear 
fail  h^rt  and  affections  remain  unchanged.' 

Mr.  Stanley  contrived,  for  the  sake  of  his 
two  academical  guests,  particularly  young 
Tyrrel,  to  divert  the  conversation  to  the  sub- 

St  of   learning,   more  especially  clerical 
ming. 

In  answer  to  a  remark  of  mine  on  the  sat- 
isfaction I  had  felt  in  seeing  such  a  happy 
ttnioo  of  learning  ami  piety  in  two  cler^y- 
nao  who  had  latrly  dined  at  the  Grove,  Mr. 
filMiley  said,  *  Literature  is  an  excellent 
tlHOg,  when  it  is  not  the  best  thing  a  man  has. 
ItCftnnot  surely  be  no  offence  to  our  Maker 
taoalUvate  carefully  his  highest  natural  gif), 
oar  reason.  In  pious  men  it  is  peculiarly 
important,  as  the  neglect  of  such  cultivation, 
ill  certain  individuals,  has  led  to  much  error 
ia  reli^on,  and  given  much  just  offence  to 
the  irreligious,  who  are  very  sharp-sight'.^d 
to  the  faults  of  pious  characters.  I,  thore- 
fcre^  truly  rejoice  to  see  a  higher  tone  of  lit- 
eratarenbw  prevaihng,  especially  in  so  many 
of  our  pious  young  divines ;  the  deficiency 
qf  tovniDg  in  some  of  theiir  well-meaning 


predecessors  having  served  to  bring  not 
only  themselves,  but  religion  also  into  con- 
tempt, especially  with  men  who  have  only 
learning. 

Tyrrel.  '  I  say  nothing  against  the  neces- 
sitv  of  learning  in  a  lawyer,  because  it  may 
help  him  to  lesul  a  judge,  and  to  mislead  a 
jury ;  nor  in  a  phvsician,  because  it  may  ad- 
vance his  credit  by  enabling  him  to  conceal 
the  deficiencies  of  his  art ;  nor  in  a  private 
gentleman,  because  it  may  keep  him  out  of 
worse  mischief.  But  I  see  no  use  of  burn- 
ing in  the  clergy.  There  ia  my  friend  Dr. 
Barlow.  I  would  willingly  give  up  all  his 
learning,  if  he  would  go  a  fittle  deeper  into 
tlie  doctrines  be  professes  to  preach.' 

Mr.  StarUejjf.  '  I  should  indexed  think  Dr. 
Barlow's  various  knowledge  of  little  value, 
did  he  exhibit  the  smallest  deficiency  in  the 

freat  points  to  which  you  allude.  But  when 
am  persuaded  that  his  learning  is  so  far 
from  detracting  from  his  piety,  that  it  ena- 
bles him  to  render  it  more  extensively  useful,  , 
I  cannot  wish  him  dispossessed  of  that  know- 
ledge which  adorns  his  religion  without  di- 
minishing its  good  effects.' 

Tyrrel.  '  You  will  allow  that  those  first 
great  publishers  of  Christianity,  the  Apos- 
tles, had  none  of  this  vain  learning.' 

Stanley.  *  It  is  frequently  pleaded  by  the 
despisers  of  learning,  that  the  Apostles  were 
illiterate.  The  fact  is  too  notorious,  and  the 
answer  too  obvious  to  require  to  be  dwelt  up* 
on.  But  it  is  unfortunately  adduced  to  illus- 
trate a  position  to  which  it  can  never  apply, 
the  vindication  of  an  unlettered  clei^y.  It 
is  a  hacknied  remark,  but  not  the  less  true 
for  being  old,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  chose 
to  accomplish  the  first  promulgation  of  the 
gospel  by  illiterate  men,  to  prove  that  the 
work  was  his  own,  and  that  the  success  de« 
pended  not  on  the  instruments  employed,  but 
on  tlie  divinity  of  the  truth  itself.  But  if  the 
Almighty  chose  to  establish  his  religion  by 
miracles,  he  chObscs  to  carry  it  on  by  other 
means.  And  he  no  more  sends  an  ignorant 
peasant  or  fisherman  to  instruct  men  in 
Christianity  now,  than  he  appointed  a  Socra- 
tes or  a  Plato  to  be  its  publishers  at  first. 
As,  however,  tliere  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  situations,  so  there  may  be  a  proportion- 
able difference  allowed  in  the  attainments  of 
the  clergy*  1  do  not  say  it  is  necessary  for 
every  villnge  curate  to  he  a  profound  schol- 
ar; out  as  he  may  not  always  remain  in  ob- 
scurity, there  is  no  necessity  for  his  being  a 
contemptible  one.* 

Sir  John.  '  What  has  been  said  of  those 
who  affect  to  despise  birth  has  been  applied 
also  to  thase  who  decry  learning;  neither  ia 
ever  undervalued  except  by  men  who  are 
destitute  of  them:  and  it  is  worth v  of  obser-  } 
vation,  that  as  literature  and  religion  both 
sunk  togctlier  in  the  dark  ages,  so  both 
emerged  at  tlie  same  auspicious  nra. 

Mr  Stanley,  finding  that  Dr.  Barlow  was    • 
not  forward  to  embark  in  a  subject  which  he 
considered  as  rather  personal,  said,  *Is  it  ' 
presumptuous  to  observe,  Uiat  tliough  the 
Apostles  were  unlettered  men,  yet  those  in- 
I  struments  who  were  to  be  employed  in  ser- 
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rion  may  help  to  extinguish  that  spark.— 
Keason  has  oeeo  too  much  decried  by  one 
party,  and  too  much  deiGed  by  the  other. 
The  difference  between  reason  and  revela- 
tion seems  to  be  the  same  as  between  the  eye 
and  the  ligfht ;  the  one  is  the  org^an  of  vision, 
the  other  the  source  of  illumination.' 

lyrrel,  *•  Take  notice,  Stanley,  that  if  I 
can  help  it,  I'll  never  attend  your  accom- 
plished clergrman.' 

Stanley.  (Smiting)  *  I  have  not  yet  com- 
pletCMl  the  circle  of  his  accomplishments. — 
Besides  what  we  cnll  book  learning',  there  is 
another  species  of  knowledge  in  which  some 
truly  good  men  arc  ^adly  deficient ;  1  mean 
an  acquaintance  with  human  nature.  The 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  Flim  who 
made  it;  the  study  of  the  heart  of  man,  and 
of  him,  whohas  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his 
hand,  enable  a  minister  to  ex.cel  in  the  art 
of  instruction;  one  kind  of  knowledge  re- 
flecting light  upon  the  other.  The  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  then,  I  may  venture  to  as 
sert,  is,  next  to  religion,  one  of  the  first  re- 
quisites of  a  nrcacher ;  and  I  cannot  help  as- 
cribing the  little  success  which  has  some- 
times attended  the  ministry  of  even  worthy 
men,  to  their  want  of  this  grand  ingredient. 
It  will  diminish  the  use  thev  might  make  of 
the  great  doctrines  of  our  refigion,  if  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  various  modifications  of  the 
human  character  to  which  those  doctrines 
are  to  be  addressed. 

*■  As  no  man  ever  made  a  true  poet  with- 
out this  talent,  one  may  venture  to  say,  that 
fiew  without  it  have  ever  made  eminent 
preachers.  Destitute  of  this,  the  most  elab- 
orate addresses  will  be  only  random  shot, 
whksh  if  they  hit,  will  be  more  owing  to 
chance  than  to  skill.  Without  this  know- 
ledge, warned  by  Christian  affection,  guided 
by  Christian  judgment,  and  tempered  with 
Christian  meekness,  a  clergyman  will  not 
be  able  in  the  pulpit  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  various  wants  of  his  hearers  ; 
withont  this  knowledge,  \n  his  private  spirit- 
ual visits,  he  will  resemble  those  empirics  in 
medicine  who  have  but  one  method  of  treat- 
ment for  all  dif<cases,  and  who  apply  indis- 
criminately the  same  pill  and  the  same  drop 
to  the  various  distempers  of  all  ages,  sexes 
and  constitutions.  This  spirit  of  accom- 
modation does  not  consist  in  falsifying,  or 
abridging,  or  softening,  or  disguising  any 
truth  ;  but  in  applying  truth  in  every  fomi, 
communicating  it  in  every  direction,  and  di- 
verting it  into  every  channel.  Some  good 
men  seem  sailly  to  forget  that  precept — ma- 
king a  difference— for  they  act  as  if  all  char- 
acters were  exactly  alike.' 

Tyrrel.  *  Tou  talk  as  if  you  would  wish 
clergymen  to  depart  from  the  singleness  of 
truth,  and  preach  two  gospels.' 

Stanley.  '  Far  from  it.  But  though  truth 
is  single,  the  human  character  is  multiplied 
almost  to  infinity,  and  cannot  be  addressed 
with  advantage  if  it  be  not  well  unc'erstood. 
I  am  asham^  of  having  said  so  much  on 
tnch  a  sabjc't  in  presence  of  Dr.  Barlow, 
who  is  silent  through  delicacy.  I  will  only 
add,  that  a  leamecTyonog  clergyman  is  not 


driven  for  necessary  relaxation  to  improper 
amusements.  His  mind  will  be  too  lii|rl|]y 
set,  to  be  satisfied  with  those  light  diversioos 
which  purloin  time  without  affording  the 
necessary  renovation  to  the  body  and  spirits, 
which  is  the  tme  and  lawful  end  of  all 
amusement  In  all  circumstances,  learning 
confers  dignity  on  his  character.  It  enables 
him  to  raise  the  tone  of  general  conversa- 
tion, and  is  a  safe  kind  of  medium  with  per- 
sons of  a  hiffher  class  who  are  not  relig^ns ; 
and  it  will  always  put  it  in  his  power  to  keep 
the  standard  of  intercourse  above  the  de* 
grading  topics  of  diversion,  sports  and  vulgar 
gt)sspip.* 

Dr.  Barltne.  '  You  see,  IVlr.  Tyrrel,  that 
a  prudent  combatant  thinks  only  of  defend- 
ing himself  on  that  side  where  he  is  assault- 
ed. If  Mr.  Stanley's  antagonist  had  been  a 
vehement  advocate  for  clerical  learning  u 
the  great  essential  of  his  profession,  he  would 
have  been  the  first  to  caution  him  against 
the  pride  and  inflation  which  often  attend 
learning,  when  not  goremcd  by  religion.— 
Learning  not  so  governed  might  injure 
Christian  humility,  and  thus  become  a  hr 
more  formidable  enemy  to  religion  than  that 
which  it  was  called  in  to  oppose  ' 

iS»r  ./oAn  said,  smiling,  *•  I  will  not  apply 
to  the  clergy*  what  Kas^^elas  says  to  Imlac, 
after  he  had  been  enumerating  the  number- 
less qualities  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
the  poetic  art— ^  Thou  hast  convinc<^d  me 
that  no  man  can  be  a  poet;'— but  if  all  Stan« 
ley  says  be  just,  I  will  venture  to  assert  that 
no  common  share  of  industry  and  zeal  will 
qualify  a  youn^  student  for  that  sacred  pro- 
fession. I  have  indeed  no  experience  on  the 
subject,  as  it  relates  to  the  clerical  order; 
but  I  conceive  in  general,  that  learning  is 
the  best  human  preservative  of  virtue :  that 
it  safely  fills  up  leisure,  and  bonoarably 
adorns  life,  even  where  it  does  not  form  the 
business  of  it.' 

*  Learning  too,'  paid  I, '  has  this  strong  re- 
commendation, that  it  is  the  offspring  of  a 
most  valuable  virtue,  I  mean  industry ;  a 
quality  on  which  I  am  ashamed  to  sec  Pagans 
frequently  set  a  higher  value  than  we  aeeoi 
to  do.' 

*  I  believe  indeed,*  replied  Sir  John,  *  that 
the  ancients  had  a  higher  idea  of  indnstrf 
and  severe  application  than  we  have.  Tai- 
Iv  calls  them  the  imperalorim  virtuies,  Md 
Alexander  sa*d  that  slaves  might  indulge  IB 
sloth,  but  that  it  was  a  most  royal  tiling  to 
labour.' 

Stanley,  *  It  has  been  the  error  of  teBii* 
hie  men  of  the  world,  to  erect  talenti  and 
learning  into  idols,  which  they  would  ksfe 
universally  and  exclusively  worshipped.— 
This  has  perhaps  driven  some  religioua  nm 
into  such  a  fear  of  over  cultivating  learniogi 
that  they  do  not  cultivate  it  at  all.  HeaOi 
the  intervals  between  tlieir  religious  cmplay* 
ments,  and  intervals  there  must  be  while  «• 
are  ve<«ted  with  these  frail  bodies,  are  hn^prfi 
and  insipid,  wasted  in  trifling  and  saantai* 
ing.  Xay,  it  is  well  if  this  disoecupatioa  if 
the  intHlect  do  not  lead  from  sloth  to  ii 
per  indulgencec.' 
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^  Y'ou  are  perfeclhr  rig^ht,*  said  Sir  John  ; 
^  our  fTorthy  friend  Thompson  is  a  living  il- 
Instration  of  your  remark.  He  was  at  col- 
lege vrith  ns;  he  broug^ht  from  thence  a 
competent  share  of  knowled^ ;  has  a  fair 
understanding,  and  ihe  manners  of  a  gentle- 
man. For  several  years  past  he  has  not  only 
adopted  a  religious  character,  bnt  is  truly 
pious.  As  he  is  much  in  earnest,  he  very 
propMRrly  assigiis  a  considerable  portion  of 
iiis  time  to  religious  reading  But  as  he  is 
of  no  profe^ion,  the  intermediate  hours 
often  hang  heavy  on  his  hands.  He  contin- 
ues  to  live  in  some  measure  in  the  world, 
without  the  inconsistency  of  entering  into 
its  pursuits  ;  but  having  renounced  the  study 
of  human  learning,  and  yrt  accustoming 
himself  to  mix  occasionally  with  general  so- 
ciety, he  has  few  subjects  in  common  with 
hts  company,  but  is  dull  and  silent  in  all  ra- 
tional conversation,  of  which  religion  is  not 
the  professed  object.  He  takes  so  little  in- 
terest in  any  literary  or  political  discussion, 
however  useful,  that  it  is  evident  nothing 
but  his  good  breeding  prevents  his  falling 
asleep.  At  tlie  same  time  he  scruples  not  to 
Tiolate  consistency  in  another  respect,  for 
his  table  is  so  elaborately  luxurious,  that 
it  teems  as  if  he  were  willing  to  add  to  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  what  he  deducts  from 
those  of  intellect.' 

*  I  have  oflen  thought,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  of  sending  him  Dr.  Barrow's  three  sermuns 
on  indtuiry  in  our  calling  as  Christians^  in- 
dustry as  genUemen^  and  industry  at  scholars; 
which  sermons,  by  the  way,  I  intended  to 
bftf  e  made  my  son  read  at  least  once  a  year, 
had  be  lived,  that  he  might  see  the  consisten- 

a,  the  compatibihtv,  nay,  the  analogy  of 
i  two  latter  with  ttie  former.  I  wish  the 
spirit  of  these  three  dis<x)urses  was  infused 
iBtD  every  gentleman,  every  scholar,  and 
•rery  Christian  through  the  land.  For  my 
own  part  I  should  have  sedulously  laboured 
to  make  my  son  a  sound  scholar  while  I 
•lionld  have*  laboured  still  more  sedulously  to 
ooBviace  him  that  the  value  of  learning  de- 
Mods  solelv  on  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
devoted.  If  would  Lave  a  Christian  gentle- 
IIHUD  able  to  beat  the  world  at  its  own  weap- 
ooa,  and  convince  it,  that  it  is  not  from 
peonrv  of  mind,  nor  inabibility  to  distinguish 
iiin9elf  in  other  matters,  f  hat  he  applies  him- 
■dtfto  seek  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above: 
tiMt  he  docs  not  fly  to  religion  as  a  slielfer 
ftmn  the  ignominy  of  ignorance,  but  from  a 
teep  conviction  of  the  comparative  vanity 
of  nimt  very  learning,  which  ne  yet  is  so  as- 
■idaoas  to  acquire.' 

Dnring  this  conversation,  it  was  amusing 
toobeerve  the  different  impressions  made  on 
tko  minds  of  our  l  wo  college  guests.  Young 
Tf  rrel,  who,  with  moderate  parts  and  slender 
■Ofpiication,  had  been  taugtit  to  adopt  some 
OThnQocle's  dogmas,  as  the  cheapest  way 
of  being  wise,  greedily  swallowed  his  eulo- 
gmm  of  clerical  ignorance,  which  the  young 
man  teemed  to  feel  as  a  vindication  of  his 
ova  neglected  studies,  and  an  encourage- 
MOBt  to  his  own  mediocrity  of  intellect. 
While  the  interesting  young  baronet,  though 


silent  through  modesty,  discovered  in  his  in- 
teUigent  eyes,  evident  marks  of  satisfaction, 
in  heanng  that  literature,  for  which  he  was 
every  day  acquiring  a  higher  relish,  warmly 
recommended  as  the  best  pursuit  of  a  g^- 
tleman,  by  the  two  men  in  the  world,  for 
whose  judgment  he  entertained  the  highest 
reverence.  At  the  same  time  it  raised  his 
veneration  for  Christian  piety  when  he  saw 
it  so  sedulously  practised  by  these  advocates 
for  human  learning. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

During  these  conversations,  I  remarked 
that  Lucilla,  though  she  commonly  observed 
the  most  profound  silence,  had  her  attention 
always  rivited  on  the  speaker.  If  that  speak- 
er was  Dr.  Barlow,  or  her  father,  or  any  one 
whom  she  thought  entitled  to  particular  re- 
spect, she  gently  laid  down  her  work,  and  as 
(]uietly  resumed  it  when  they  had  done  speak- 
ing. 

I  observed  to  Sir  John  Belfield,  after- 
wards, as  we  were  walking  together,  how 
modestly  flattering  her  manner  was  when 
any  of  us  were  reading !  How  intellipfent 
her  silence  !    How  well-bred  her  attention  ! 

*  I  have  oflen  contrasted  it,'  replied  he,. 
*  with  the  manner  of  some  other  ladies  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  are  sometimes  of  our 
quiet  evening  party.  When  one  is  reading 
history,  or  any  ordinary  book  aloud  to  them, 
I  am  always  pleased  that  they  should  pursue 
their  little  employments.  It  amuses  them- 
selves, and  gives  ease  and  familiarity  to  the 
social  circle.  But  while  I  have  been  read- 
ing, as  has  sometimes  happened,  a  passage 
of  the  highest  sublimity,  or  most  tender  in- 
terest, I  own  I  feel  a  little  indignant  to  see 
the  shuttle  plied  with  as  eager  assiduity,  as  if 
the  destinies  themselves  were  weaving  the 
thread.  I  have  known  a  lady  take  up  the 
candlestick  to  search  for  her  netting-pin,  in 
tlie  midst  of  Cato's  soliloquy ;  or  stoop  to 
pick  up  her  scissars  while  Hamlet  says  to  the 
ghost,  *'  V\\  go  no  further.'  I  rememoer  an- 
other who  would  whisper  across  the  table  to 
borrow  thread  while  Lear  has  been  raving 
in  the  storm,  or  Macbeth  starting  at  the 
spirit  of  Banquo ;  and  make  signs  for  a 
tiiread-paper,  while  cardinal  Beaufort  *•  dies, 
and  makes  no  sig^n.'  Nav,  once  1  remem- 
ber when  I  was  with  much  agitation  hurry- 
ing through  the  gazette  of  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar, while  I  pronounced,  almost  agonised, 
the  last  memorable  words  of  the  immortal 
Nelson,  I  heard  one  lady  whisper  to  another, 
tliat  she  had  broke  her  needle.' 

*It  would  be  difficult  to  determine,'  replied 
I,  *  whether  this  inattention  most  betrays 
want  of  sense,  of  feeling,  or  of  good  breed- 
ing. The  habit  of  attention  should  be  caro. 
fully  formed  in  early  life,  and  then  the  mere 
force  of  custom  would  teach  these  ill-bred 
women  *  to  assume  the  virtue  if  they  have  it 
not' 

The  family  at  the  Grove  was,  with  us,  an 

inexhaustible  topic  whenever  we  met.    f 

i  observed  to  Sir  John,  '  that  1  bad  sometiioes 
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observed  in  rliarilablc  f»milirs  n  display,  a  candour,  his  humilit)',  his  constant  refcrencei 
buBtle,  a  kind  of  animal  re'it[e*«sncs«>,  a  sort  not  as  a  topic  of  discoiir:)e,  but  as  a  principle 
of  niechanicai  htsitin  to  he  ctiaritahly  hnsy. ,  of  conduct,  to  the  ^rospcl.  as  the  staodard  bf 
Tbat  tlioug^h  Ihey  fnlnllcd  consc-ieutiously '  ivhioii  actions  arc  iroi^hcd.  His  cooBcien- 
on:*  part  of  tlic  Aj>ostolic  iuj unction,  that  of  tious  strictness  of  Sfieocli,  bis  serious  reproof 
« giving,^  yet  they  failed  in  the  other  clause,  of  raiumuies,  his  charitable  construction  of 
that  of  doin^  it  ^witb  simpUcitv-'  'Yes,*  every  case  which  has  two  sides;  'hit  sim- 
replicd  he,  *•  I  visit  a  charitable  lady  in  town,  plicity  and  fi^odly  sincerity  ;'  his  rule  ofrafer- 
who  almost  puts  me  out  of  love  w  iih  bencv  .  rin?  all  events  to  providential  direction,  and 
olence.  Her  o%vn  bounties  furin  the  entire ;  his  invariable  habit  of  vindicating^  the  divine 
subject  of  her  conversation  As  soon  us  the  I  jp^oodness  under  dispensations  apparently  the 
breakfast   is  removed,   the  table  is  alwavs' most  unfavourable  ' 

regularly  covered  with  plans,  ami  pmpo^aU,  -.  Merc  Sir  John  left  me,  and  I  could  not  fbr- 
aui  subscription  papom.  Tiiis  di-iplay  con-  bear  (iurtuin^  the  subject  in  soliloquy  ■■  I 
venicntly  performs  the  three-fold  otlire  of  proceeded  in  in v  walk. — 1  refle<: ted  with  ad- 
miblishiriir  her  own  charities,  furnishmi^suh-  mir.4iion  that  Mr.  Stanley,  in  his  relirioa 
jects  of  altercation,  an'l  raisMinr  mnlrihutions  ctmversation,  tendered  himself  so  useful,  b^ 
on  the  visiter.  Her  narnitives  really  cost  cause  instead  of  the  unilbnn  nostrum  of  lAf 
mc  more  than  my  sub*scription.  She  is  so  tfro/i  and  thr  pill^  he  applied  a  dilfcrent  cbn 
full  of  debate,  and  detail,  and  op;osition;  of  a  rpru  men  t<>  as  the  case  required,  to  objee- 
^hc  makes  you  read  so  many  papers  of  her  tors  lo  the  different  parts  of  Christianity ;  to 
own  drawinsf  up,  and  so  many  answers  to  the  ill  informed  persons  who  adopteil  a  partial 
fichemes  of  other  people,  and  she  has  so  many  pfo^^pel  willuMit  understanding  it  as  a  scliemei 
nbje<*tions  to  every  otiier  perstui's  mole  of;  or  embracing  it  as  a  whole. — To  those  who 
doinff  goixl,  and  so  many  arpu-ncMts  to  prove  allow  its  trulli  merely  on  the  same  pfroandnf 
that  her  own  is  the  hest,  that  "-lie  appears  le^s  evidenee  that  establishes  the  truth  of  anyoth- 
like  a  benei'olcnt  lady  than  a  chicaning  at-  ,  er  well  authenticated  history  ;  and  who,  sit- 
torncy.'  i^fied  with  this  external  evidence,  not  only 

*  Nothing,'  said  I,  *  corrects  this  bustliu?  do  not  feel  its  {)ower  on  their  own  heart,  bnl 
l>ounty  so  completely,  as  when  it  is  mivfd  deny  that  it  has  any  such  influence  on  the 
up  with  religfion ;  I 'shnuld  rather  say,  as  hearts  of  others ;— to  those  wlio  believe  lh« 
when  it  flows  from  relis^ion.  This  motive,  gospel  to  be  a  mere  code  of  ethics  : — to  their 
bo  far  from  diminishing  the  energy,  angmcnt^^  antipodes  who  as«crt  that  Christ  has  lowered 
il;  but  it  cures  the  display,  and  converts  the  the  requisitions  of  the  law  ; — to  Lady  Bel- 
irritation  into  a  princinle.  It  transfers  the  field  who  rests  on  her  charities, — Sir  JobflOB 
activity  from  the  tongue  to  the  heart.  It  is  his  correctness, — Lady  A*ton  on  lior  anslB^ 
the  only  sort  of  charity  which  *  blesses  twice.' ;  iiies  ; — to  this  man  wlio  values  himself  solelf 
All  charity,  indeed,  blesses  the  receiver ;  but  on  the  stoutness  of  his  orthodoxy  ;  to  another 
the  blessing  promised  to  the  giver,  1  have  on  the  firmness  of  his  integrity  ;  toathirddB 


Komctimcs  trembled   to  think,  may  be  for- 
feitctl  even  by  a  generous  mind,  from  osten- 


the  peculiarities  of  his  party,  he  addressei 
himself  with  a  particular  view  to  their  indi- 


tation  and  parade  in  the  manner,  and  want  of !  vidiial  errors.     This  he  does  with  such  a  dis- 
purity  in  the  motive.'  \  criminating  application  to  the  case,  ai  might 

♦  In  Stanley's  family,'  replied  he,  in  a  more  lead  the  ill  informed  to  suspect  that  he  wM 
serious  tone,  *  1  have  met  with  a  complete  i  not  equally  earnest  in  those  other  pointf. 
refutation  of  that  favourite  ma\im  of  the!  which  not  "being  attacked,  be  does  not  fcel 
world,  that  religion  is  a  dull  thing  itself,  and  ;  himself  called  on  to  defend,  but  which,  hiri 
makes  its  professors  gloomy  and  morose.  ■  they  been  attacked,  he  would  then  have  de- 
Charles  !  I  have  often  frequented  houses  fended  with  equal  zeal  as  relative  to  the  die- 
where  pleasure  was  the  avowed  object  of  cussion.  To  crown  all,  I  contemplated  theft 
idolatry.  But  to  see  the  votaries  of  the  aflect  ion  ate  warmth  of  heart,  that  svmpatiri- 
'reeling  goddess,^  after  successive  nights  j  zing  kindness,  that  tenderness  of  feielinp,  of 
passed  in  her  temples!  to  seethe  languor,  which  the  gav  and  the  thouglitless  fancy  thtt 
the  listlessness,  the  discontent— you  would  j  they  themselves  possess  the  monopolv,  wUle 
rather  have  taken  them  for  her  victims  than  I  thev  make  over  harshness,  austerity,  and 
lier  worshippers.  So  little  mental  vivacity,  I  waiit  of  charity  to  religious  men,  as  theiriB* 
80  little  pyety  of  the  heart !  In  short  after  ■  se(>arable  characteristics, 
no  careless  observation,  I  am  compelled  to  The-^e  qualities  excite  in  my  heart  a  fe^ 
declare,  that  I  never  saw  two  forms  less  aUke  ing  compounded  of  veneration,  and  of  loffe. 
than  those  of  Pleasure  and  Happiness.'  And  oh  !  how  impossible  it  is,  oven  in  reli- 

'  Your  testimony.  Sir  John,'  said  I,  *  is  of  gion  itself,  to  be  disinterested  !   All  theie  ex- 
great  weight  in  a  case  of  which  you  are  so ;  cellencies  I  contemplate  with  a  more  " 


experienced  a    judge.      What    a  differentlfeltdelight,  from  the  presumptuous  hope tW 
icene  do  we  now  contemplate  !  Mr  Stanlev  1 1  may  one  dav  have  the  felicity  of  eonneDh 
seems  to  have  diffused  his  own  spirit  through .  iog  myself  still  more  intimately  with  them* 
the  whole  family.     What  makes  his  example  I 

of  such  efficacy  is,  that  he  considers  thej  

Christian  temper  as  so  considerable  a  part  of  I  CHAP.  XXIII. 

Christianity.    This  temper  seems  to  imbue  I 

bis  whole  soul,  pervade  his  whole  conduct, .  Some  days  ailer,  while  we  were  confW^ 
and  influence  his  whole  conversation.  I  see  ing  over  our  tea,  we  heard  the  doim  of  a  ai»> 
QKBty  day  some  fresh  occasion  to  admire  bis  |  riage  ;  and  Mr<  Stanley  Iookiii£p  out  from  » 
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indovr  ia  which  he  and  I  were  sittingp, 
t  was  Lady  and  IVIiss  Rattle  drivioir  up 
eDue.    He  had  just  time  to  add,  *  these 
[tfine  neig^hboura     They  always  make 
isit  as  sooo  IS  they  come  down,  while 
I  gloss  and  lustre  of  London  is  fresh  up- 
m.     \Vc  have  a]wa]r8  our  regular  rou- 
'conversation.    While  her  Ladyship  is 
ig  the  fashions  into  Mrs.  Stanley^  ear- 
E&ttlc,  who  is  about  Pha)be*s  age,  en- 
18  my  daughters  and  me  with  the  histo- 
ler  own  talents  and  acquirements.' 
"e  they  entered.    After  a  few  compli 
,  Lauv  Rattle  seated  herself  between 
Bel  field  and  Mrs.  Stanley,  at  the  up- 
id  of  the  room  ;  while  the  fine,  sprio^ht- 
iaterous  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  threw 
f  back  on  the  sofa  at  nearly  her  full ! 
I,  between   Mr.   Stanley  and  me,  the  i 
Stanleys  and  Sir  John  sittin<^  near  us,  > 

heuring  of  her  lively  loquacity, 
ell,  Miss  Amelia,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I 
ay  you  have  made  ^xiA  u«e  of  your 
[lis  winter  ;  I  suppose  you  have  ere  now 
eted  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts.  Now 
t  hear  what  you  have  been  doing,  and 
B  your  whole  achievements,  as  frankly 
liscd  to  do  when  you  were  a  very  little 

^  Indeed/  replied  she,  *  I  have  not 
die,  if  I  must  speak  the  truth.  One 
I  many  things  to  learn  you  know.  I 
^e  on  with  my  French  and  Italian  of 
I,  and  I  am  beginning  German.  Then 
\  my  drawing-master;  he  teaches  me 
Dt  flowers  and  shells,  and  to  draw  ruins 
aildings,  and  to  take  views.  He  is  a 
oul,  anH  is  finishing  a  set  of  pictures, 
df  a  dozen  fire  screens  which  I  began 
tmma.  He  docs  help  me  to  be  sure, 
deed,  I  do  some  of  it  myself,  don't  I, 
lar*  calling  out  to  her  mother,  who 
o  much  absorbed  in  her  own  narratives 
ind  to  her  daughter. 

id  then,'  pursued  the  young  prattler,, 
rn  varnishinc:,  and  gilding,  and  japan 

And  next  winter  I  shall  learn  model- 
ind  etching,  and  engraving  in  mezzo- 
jid  aquatinta,  for  Lady  Di.  Dash  learns 
g,  and  mamma  says,  as  I  shall  have  a 
fortune  than  Lady  Di,  she  vows  I  shall 
every  thing  she  does.  Then  I  have  a 
ig*- master,  who  teaches  me  the  Scotch 
nth  steps ;  and  another  who  teaches 
Litudes,  and  I  shall  soon  learn  the  waltz, 
can  stand  longer  on  one  leg  already 
jady  Di  Then  I  have  a  singing-mas- 
nd  another  who  teaches  me  the  harp, 
lother  for  the  piano-forte.  And  what 
jme  I  can  spare  from  tliese  principal 
,  I  give  by  odd  minutes  to  ancient  and 
v  history,  and  geography,  and  astron- 
ind  grammar,  and  botany.  Then  I  at- 
Bctures  on  chemistry,  and  experimen- 
iiosophv,  for  as  I  am  not  yet  come  out, 
>  not  much  to  do  in  the  evenings ;  and 
la  says,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
Doney  can  pay  for,  but  what  I  shall 
And  I  run  so  delightful ly  fast  from 
ling  to  another  that  I  am  never  tired. 
makes  it  so  pleasant  is,  as  soon  as  I  am 
let  in  with  one  master,  another  arriyes. 


I  should  hate  to  be  long  at  the  same  thing. 
But  I  shan't  have  a  great  while  to  work  so 
hard,  for  as  soon  as  I  come  out,  I  shall  give 
it  all  up,  except  music  and  dancing.* 

All  thi&  time  Lucilla  sat  listemng  witli  a 
smile,  behind  the  complacency  of  which  she 
tried  to  conceal  her  astonishment.  Phoshe, 
who  had  less  self-control,  was  on  the  very 
verge  of  a  broad  laugh.  Sir  John,  who  had 
long  lived  in  a  soil  where  this  species  is  indi- 
genous, had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  all 
its  varieties,  to  feel  much  astonishment  at  this 
specimen,  which,  however,  he  sat  contem- 
plating with  philosophical  but  discriminating 
coolness. 

For  my  own  part,  my  mind  was  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  contrasting  the  coarse  manners  of 
this  voluble;  and  intrepid,  but  good  humoured 
girl,  with  the  quiet,  cheerful,  and  unassuming 
elegance  of  Ijucilla. 

*•  I  should  be  afraid,  Miss  Rattle,'  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  ^  if  you  did  not  look  in  such  bloom- 
ing health,  that  with  all  these  incessant  la- 
bours, you  did  not  allow  yourself  time  for 
rest.    Sorely  you  never  sleep  ?' 

'  Oh  yes,  that  I  do,  and  eat  too,'  said  she ; 
*my  life  is  not  quite  so  hard  and  moping  as  you 
fancy.  What  oetween  shopping  and  morn- 
ing visits  with  mamma,  and  seeing  sights, 
and  the  park,  and  the  gardens,  (which,  by 
the  way,  [  hate,  except  on  a  Sunday  when 
the^  arc  crowded,)  and  our  young  balls, 
which  are  four  or  five  in  a  week  after  Easter, 
and  mamma's  music  parties  at  home,  I  con- 
trive to  enjoy  myself  tolerably ;  though  after 
I  have  been  presented,  1  shall  be  a  tl^usand 
times  better  off,  for  then  I  shan't  have  a  mo- 
ment to  myself.  Won't  that  be  delightful  ?* 
said  she,  twitching  my  arm,  rather  roughly, 
by  way  of  recadling  my  attention,  wiiicli 
however  had  seldom  wandered. 

As  she  had  now  run  out  her  Ijondon  mate- 
rials, the  news  of  the  neighbourhood  next 
furnished  a  subject  for  her  yolubility.  A Acr 
she  had  mentioned  in  detail  one  of  two  sto- 
ries of  low  village  gossip  ;  while  1  was  won- 
dering how  she  should  come  at  them,  she 
struck  me  dumb  by  quoting  the  coachman  as 
her  authority.  This  enigma  was  soon  ex- 
plained. The  mother  and  daughter  having 
exhausted  their  different  topics  of  disconrse 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  they  took  their 
leave,  in  order  to  enrich  every  family  in  the 
neighbourhood,  on  whom  they  were  goinir  to 
call,  with  the  same  valuable  knowledge  Which 
tliey  had  imparted  to  us. 

Mr.  Stanley  conducted  Lady  Rattle,  and  1 
led  her  daughter ;  but  as  f  offered  to  hand 
her  into  the  carriage,  she  started  back  with  n 
sprightly  motion,  and'scrcamed  out,  *  Oh  nc^ 
not  m  the  inside,  pray  help  me  np  to  the 
Dickey.  I  always  protest  I  never  \eiU  ride 
with  any  body  but  the  coachman,  if  we  go 
ever  so  far.*  *  So  saying,  with  a  spring  which 
showed  how  much  she  despised  mv  assist- 
ance, the  little  hoyden  was  seated  in  a  mo- 
ment, nodding  familiarly  at  me.  as  if  1  litid 
been  an  old  friend. 

Then  with  a  voice,  emulating  that  whicJi. 
when  passing  by  Charing-Cross,  I  have  heani 
i«ue  from  an  overstuffed  stage  vchirlr.  whrn 
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a  robust  sailor  has  thrust  his  body  out  at  the 
window,  the  fair  creature  vociferated, 
*"  Drive  on,  coachman  !'  He  obeyed,  and 
tarniiifT  round  her  whole  person,  she  contin- 
ued nofJding  at  me  tili  they  were  out  of  sig^ht. 

*  Here  i^  a  mass  of  accomplishments,'  said 
1,  *'  without  one  particle  of  mind,  one  ray  of 
common  sense,  or  one  shade  of  delicacy  ! — 
Surely  somewhat  less  time,  and  less  money 
mi^hl  have  siifliccil  to  qualify  a  companion 
fur  the  coachman  !' 

^  What  poor  creatures  are  we  men,"  said  I 
to  M  r.  Stanley  as  soon  as  he  came  in !  *  We 
think  it  very  well,  if  aAer  much  labour  and 
loii^  application  we  can  attain  to  one  or  two 
of  the  innumerable  acquirements  of  this  gay 
little  frirl.  Nor  is  this  1  find  the  rare 
achievement  of  one  happy  pr^nius.  There  is 
a  whole  class  of  these  miraculous  females. — 
Miss  Rattle 

Is  knight  o'  th'shiro,  and  represents  thpm  all.' 

'  [t  is  only  young  ladies,'  replied  he, '  whose 
vast  abilities,  whose  mighty  grasp  of  mind, 
can  take  in  every  thing.  Among  men, 
learne^l  men,  talents  are  commonly  directed 
into  some  one  channel,  and  fortunate  is  he, 
wlio  in  that  one  attains  to  excellence.  The 
linguist  is  rarely  a  painter,  nor  is  the  mathe- 
matician often  a  poet.  Even  in  one  profes- 
sion there  are  divisions  and  subdivisions. — 
The  same  lawyer  never  thinks  of  presiding 
both  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  in  the  Court 
of  Chanccrv.  The  science  of  healing  is  not 
only  divided  into  its  three  distinct  branches, 
but  in  the  profession  of  Surgery  only,  how 
many  are  the  subdivisions !  One  professor 
undertakes  the  eye,  auotlier  the  ear,  and  a 
tiiird  the  teeth.  But  woman,  ambitious,  as- 
piring, universal,  triumphant,  glorious  wo- 
man, even  at  the  age  of  a  school  bov,  en- 
coantcrs  the  whole  range  of  arts,  attacks  the 
whole  circle  of  sciences  !' 

*  A  mifj^hty  maze,  and  qtUU  without  a  plan,' 
replied  Sir  John,  laughing.  *•  But  the  truth 
is,  the  misfortune  does  not  so  much  consist  m 
tlieir  learning  every  thing,  as  in  their  know- 
ing nothing  ;  I  mean  nothing  well.  When 
gold  is  beaten  out  so  wide,  the  lamina  must 
Deeds  be  very  thin.  And  you  mav  observe, 
the  more  valuable  attainments,  though  tliey 
are  not  to  be  left  out  of  the  modish  plan,  are 
kept  in  the  back  ground ;  and  are  to  be  pick- 
ed up  out  of  the  odd  remnants  of  that  time, 
the  sum  of  which  is  devoted  to  frivolous  ac- 
complishments. All  this  gay  confusion  of 
acquirements,  these  holiday  splendours,  this 
superfluity  of  enterprize,  enumerated  io  the 
first  part  of  her  catalogue,  is  the  reeUbtuiness 
of  education  ;  the  latter  part  is  incidental, 
and  if  taught  is  not  learnt. 

'  As  to  the  lectures  so  boastfully  mention- 
ed, they  may  be  doubtless  made  very  useful 
subsidiaries  to  instruction.  They  most  hap- 
pily illustrate  book-knowledge ;  but  if  the 
puoiPs  instructions  in  private  do  not  precede, 
anil  keep  pace,  with  these  useful  public  exhi- 
bitions, her  knowledge  will  be  only  presump- 
tuous ignorance.  She  may  learn  to  talk  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen«.and  deflagration,  and 
tnturatioD,  but  she  will  koow  notbiog  of  tlic 


science  except  the  terms.  It  is  not  knoiriaif 
the  name  of  nis  tools  that  makes  an  artist ; 
and  I  should  be  afraid  of  the  vanity  whidi 
such  superficial  information  would  conumi- 
nicate  to  a  mind,  not  previously  prepared, 
nor  exercised  at  home  in  corresponding' 
studies.  But  as  Miss  Rattle  honestly  confess 
seii,  as  soon  as  she  comeM  out  all  these  things 
will  die  awar  of  themselves,  and  dancing 
and  music  will  be  almost  all  which  will  sur- 
vive her  multifarious  pursuits.' 

*  1  look  upon  the  great  predominance  of 
music  in  female  education,'  said  Mr.  Stu- 
Icy, '  to  be  the  source  of  more  mischief  thuj 
is  suRpected  ;  not  from  any  evil  in  the  thiag 
itself,  but  from  its  being  such  a  gnlph  « 
time,  as  really  to  leave  little  room  for  solid 
acquisitions.     1  love  music,  and  were  it  only 
cultivated    as  an  amusement,  should  oom- 
mendit.     But  the  monstrous  proportion,  or 
rather  disproportion  of  life  which  it  swallows 
up,  even  in  many  religious  families,  and  tbii 
is  the  chief  subject  of  m^  regret,   has  con- 
verted an  innocent  diversion  into  a  positive 
sin.     1  question  if  many  gay  men  devols^ 
more  hours  in  a  day  to  idle  purposes,  than  tho-^ 
daughters  of  many  pious  parents  spend  is  r 
this  amusement.     All  these  hours  tbeniad 
lies  fallow,  improvement  is  at  a  stand,  ifevsni 
it  does  not  retrograde.    Nor  is  it  the  shredi 
and  scraps  of  time,  stolen  in  the  intervals  of  | 
better  things,  that  is  so  devoted ;  but  it  is  As 
morning,  the  prime,  the  profitable,  tlie  active 
hours,  when  the  mind  is  vigorous,  the  spirili 
light,  tlie  intellect  awake  and  fresh,  and  (he 
whole  being  wound  up  by  the  refreshmeot  of 
sleep,  and  animated  by  the  return  of  light 
and  life,  for  nobler  services.' 

*  If,'  said  Sir  John,  '  music  were  cnltivs- 
ted  to  embellish  retirement,  to  be  practised 
where  pleasures  are  scarce,  and  good  per- 
formers are  not  to  be  had,  it  would  quite  al- 
ter the  case.    But  the  truth  is,  these  higklj 
taught  ladies  are  not  only  living  in  pnblic 
where  they  constantly  hear  the  most  exqw- 
ite  professors,   but  they  have  them  also  tl 
their  own  houses.       Now  one  of  these  two 
things  must  happen ;    Either  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  the  lady  will  be  so  inferior  as  notts 
be  worth  hearing  on  the  comparison,  orss 
good  that  she  will  fancy  herself  the  rival, in* 
stead  of  the  admirer  of  the  performer,  wbon 
she  had  better  pay  and  praise  than  fmittosi- 
ly  emulate.' 

*  This  anxious  struggle  to  reach  the  iraal* 
tainable  excellence  of  the  professor,'  slid 
Mr.  Stanley,  *•  often  brings  to  my  mind  the 
contest  for  victory  between  the  arabitioei 
nightingale  and  toe  angry  Innatisi  in  the 
beautiful  Prolusion  of  Strada.' 

*  It  is  to  the  predominance  of  this  talenlt' 
replied  I,  '  that  I  ascribe  that  want  of  ooM" 
panionableness  of  which  I  complain.  Tki 
excellence  of  musical  performance  is  a  deo- 
orated  screen,  behind  which  all  detects  ii 
domestic  knowledge,  in  taste,  judgment  mi 
literature,  and  the  talents  which  mmiBB 
elegant  companion,  are  creditably 
ed. 

*  I  have  made,'  said  Sir  John, '  anoChem* 
mirk.    Young  ladies,  who  from  tpptfiBit 
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■bjrness  do  not  join  in  the  cooFenation  of  a 
amall  select  party,  are  always  ready  enoug^b 
to  entertain  them  with  music  on  the  sligiit- 
est  hint.  Surely  it  is  equally  modest  to  say 
•a  to  Ming,  especially  to  sing  those  melting' 
■trains  we  sometimes  hear  sung,  and  which 
we  should  be  ashamed  to  hear  said.  After 
mil,  how  few  hours  are  there  in  a  week,  in 
which  a  man  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  life, 
And  a  woman  in  tlie  duties  of  a  family,  wish 
to  employ  in  music.  I  am  fond  of  it  myself, 
and  Lady  Belficld  plays  admirably  ;  but 
with  the  cares  inseparable  from  the  consci- 
entions  discharge  of  her  duty  with  so  many 
children,  how  little  time  has  she  to  play,  or  1 
to  listen  !  But  there  is  no  day,  no  hour,  no 
meal  in  which  I  do  not  enjoy  in  her  the  ev- 
er ready  pleasure  of  an  ele^nt  and  interes- 
ting companion.  A  man  ot  sense,  when  all 
nes  smoothly,  wants  to  be  entertained  ;  un- 
der Fcxation  to  be  soothed  ;  in  difficulties  to 
be  counselled  ;  in  sorrow  to  be  comforted. 
In  a  mere  artist  can  he  reasonably  look  for 
these  resources  r' 

'Only  figure  to  jrourself,'  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  *■  my  six  girls  daily  playing  their 
Arar  hours  a  piece,  which  is  now  a  moderate 
aUowance  !  As  we  have  but  one  instrument, 
Umt  must  be  at  it  in  succession,  day  and 
Dirnt,  to  keep  pace  with  tlieir  neighbours. 
If  1  may  compare  light  things  with  serious 
ones,  it  would  resemble,'  added  he,  smiling,  | 
*  the  perpetual  psalmody  of  good  Mr.  Nich- 
olaa  Ferrar,  wlio  had  relays  of  musicians 
erery  tix  hours  to  sing  the  whole  Psalter 
Ihroo^  every  day  and  night !  I  mean  not 
to  ridicule  that  holy  man  ;  but  my  girls  thus 
keeping  their  useless  viffils  in  turn,  we 
abould  only  have  tlie  melody  without  any  of 
the  piety.  No,  my  friend  !  I  will  have  but 
two  or  ttiree  singing  birds  to  cheer  my  little 
frrore.  If  all  the  world  arc  performers, 
Biere  will  soon  be  no  hearers.  Now,  as  I 
am  resolved  in  my  own  family  that  some 
dall  listen,  I  wdl  have  but  few  to  pcr- 
frrm.' 

*  It  must  be  confessed,'  said  Sir  John, 
'  that  Miss  Rattle  is  no  servile  imitator  of 
tbe  vapid  tribe  of  the  superficially  accom- 
■liabed.  Her  violent  animal  spirits  prevent 
mr  from  gmwing  smooth  by  attrition.  She 
ataa  rough  and  angular  as  rusticity  itself 
could  have  made  her.  Where  strength  of 
character,  however.  i»  only  marked  by  the 
WOCBt  concomitant  of  strength,  which  is 
coarseness,  I  should  almost  prefer  insanity 
teelt' 

*  I  should  a  little  fear,'  said  I,  <  that  I  lay 
loo  mnch  stress  on  companionableness,  on 
tbmpontive  duly  of  bein^  agreeable  at  hotne, 
had  I  not  early  learnt  the  dijctrine  from  my 
ftther,  and  seen  it  exemplified  so  happily  in 
4ke  practice  of  my  mother.' 

*  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  Charles,'  said 
Mr.  Stanley,  ^  as  to  the  absolute  morcUUy  of 

agreeable  and  even  entertaining  in 
own  family  circle.      Nothing  so  soon 
■o  certainly  wears  out  the  happiness  of 
anrried  persons,  as  that  too  common  bad 
of  funiliarity,  the  sinking  down  into 
aod  insipidity  ;   oeglectuig  to  keep 


alive  the  flame  by  the  delicacy  which  first 
kindled  it ;  want  of  vigilance  in  keeping 
the  temper  cheerful  by  Christian  discipline, 
and  the  faculties  bright  by  constant  use. 
Mutual  aficction  decays  of  itself,  even  where 
there  is  no  great  moral  turpitude,  without 
mutual  endeavours,  not  onl}  to  improve,  but 
to  amuse. 

*  This,'  continued  he,  *  is  one  of  the  great 
arts  of  home  enjoyment.  That  it  is  so  little 
practised  accounts  in  a  g^ood  measure  for  the 
undomestic  turn  of  too  many  married  per- 
sons. The  man  meets  abroad  with  amuse- 
ment, and  the  woman  with  attentions,  to 
which  they  are  not  accustomed  at  home. 
Whereas  a  capacity  to  please,  on  the  one 
part,  and  a  disposition  to  be  pleased  on  the 
other,  in  their  own  house,  would  make  most 
visits  appear  dull.  But  then  the  disposition 
and  the  capacity  must  be  cultivated  antece- 
dently to  marriage.  A  woman  whose  whole 
education  has  been  rehearsal,  will  always  bo 
dull,  except  slie  lives  on  the  stage,  constant- 
ly displaying  what  she  has  been  sedulously 
acquiring.  Books,  on  the  contrary,  well 
chosen  books,  do  not  lead  to  exhibition. 
The  knowledge  a  woman  acquires  in  private 
desires  no  witnesses;  the  possession  is  the 
pleasure.  It  improves  herself,  it  embellish- 
es her  family  society,  it  entertains  her  hus- 
band, it  informs  her  children.  The  gratifi- 
cation is  cheap,  is  safe,  is  always  to  be  had  at 
home.' 

'  It  is  superfluous,'  said  Sir  John,  *  to  dec- 
orate women  so  highly  for  early  youth; 
vouth  is  itself  a  decoration.  We  mistaken- 
ly adorn  most  that  part  of  life  which  least  re- 
quires it,  and  neglect  to  provide  for  that 
which  will  want  it  most  It  is  for  tliat  sober 
period,  when  life  has  lost  its  freshness,  the 
passions  their  intenseness,  and  the  spirits 
tlieir  hilarity,  that  we  should  be  preparing. 
Our  wisdom  would  be  to  anticipate  tlie  wants 
of  middle  life,  to  lay  in  a  store  of  notions, 
ideas,  principles  and  tiabits,  which  may  pre- 
serve, or  transfer  to  the  mind  that  affection, 
which  was  at  first  {>arlly  attracted  by  the 
person.  But  to  add  a  vacant  mind  to  a  form 
which  has  ceased  to  please  ;  to  provide  no 
subsidiary  aid  to  beauty  while  it  lasts,  and 
especially  no  substitute  when  it  is  departed, 
is  to  render  life  comfortless,  and  marriage 
dreary.' 

*■  The  reading  of  a  cultivated  woman,'  said 
Mr.  Stanley,  *  cuinmonly  occupies  less  lime 
than  tlie  music  of  a  musical  woman,  or  the 
idleness  of  an  indolent  woman,  or  tlie  dress 
of  a  vain  woman,  or  the  dissipation  of  a  flut- 
tering woman ;  she  is  therefore  likely  to  have 
more  leisure  for  her  duties,  as  well  as  more 
inclination,  and  a  sounder  judgment  for  per- 
fonning  them.  But,  pray  observe,  that  I  as- 
sume my  reading  woman  to  be  a  religious 
woman  ;  and  I  will  not  answer  for  the  effect 
of  a  literary  vanity,  more  than  for  that  of  any 
other  vanity,  in  a  mind  not  habitually  disci- 
plined by  Christian  principle,  the  only  safe 
and  infallible  antidote  for  knowledge  of  eve- 
ry kind.' 

Before  we  liad  finished  our  conversation, 
we  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the 
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post.  Sir  Joljn  eagnerly  opened  the  newspa- ;  faults  cannot  be  maintained,  without  the  ena« 
per ;  but,  instead  of  {^ratifying  our  impa-  j  tom  of  watching  for  them ;  that  it  gives  the 
tience  with  the  intelligence  for  which  we  attention  a  wrong  turn,  and  leads  the  hearer 
panted  from  the  glorious  Spaniards,  he  read .  only  to  treasure  up  such  passages  as  may 
a  parag^ph  which  stated  *•  that  Miss  Den-  serve  for  animadversion,  and  a  display,  not 
ham  had  eloped  with  Signor  Squallini,  that  ■  of  Christian  temper,  but  oTcritical  skilL    If 


they  were  on  tlieir  way  to  Scotland,  and  that 
Lady  Deiiham  had  been  in  fits  e?cr  since.' 

Lady  lielfield,  with  her  usual  kindness, 
was  beginning  to  express  liow   much   she 

{)itied  her  old  acquaintance.  ^  My  dear  Caro- 
ine,*  said  Sir  John,  *■  there  is  too  much  sub- 
stantial and  inevitable  misciy  in  the  world, 
for  you  to  wa«!to  much  compassion  on  this 
foolish  woman.  Lady  Denbam  has  little  rea- 
son to  be  surprised  at  an  event  which  all  rea- 
sonable people  mu.st  have  anticipated.  Pro- 
voking and  disgraceful  as  it  is,  what  has  she 
to  blame  but  her  own  infatuation  ?  This 
Italian  was  the  associate  of  all  her  pleasures; 


the  general  tenor  and  principle  be  right,  tint 
is  tl^  main  point  they  are  to  look  to,  and  not 
to  hunt  for  philological  errors.  That  tbs 
hearer  woold  do  wdl  to  observe,  whether  it 
is  not  *  he  that  sleeps,'  as  often  at  least,  at 
*  Homer  nods:'  a  remark  exemplified  at 
church,  as  often  as  on  the  occasioo  which 
suggested  it.  That  a  critical  spirit  is  the 
worst  that  can  be  brought  out  of  church,  b^ 
ing  a  symptom  of  an  uohumbled  mind,  aai 
an  evidence,  that  whatever  the  sermon  may 
have  done  for  others,  it  has  not  benefitted  the 
caviller. 
Here  Mr.  Stanley  joined  us.     I  found  ha 


thought  it  better  to  run  away  with  the  luta- 
jiist  for  love.  I  pity  the  poor  girl,  however, 
wlio  has  furuishefl  such  a  commcutary  to  our 
text,  and  who  in  ml  her  the  victim  of  a 
wretched  education  than  of  her  own  bad 
propensities.' 


CHAP.  XXIV. 


1  lie  constant  theme  of  her  admiration.  He!  did  not  encourage  his  family  to  take  down 
was  admitted  when  her  friends  were  ex-  the  sermon.  *  It  is  no  disparagement,'  laid 
«:Iudefl.  The  girl  was  continually  hearing  he,  *  to  the  discourse  preached,  to  presome 
iliat  music  was  the  best  gift,  and  that  Signor  I  that  there  may  be  as  good  already  printed. 
Squailini  was  the  best  gifted.  ^  Miss  Den-  Why  therefore  not  read  the  printed  sermoa 
ham,'  added  he  laughing, '  had  more  wit  tlian  at  home  in  the  evening,  instead  of  that  Hf 
your  StraHa's  nighting^e.  Instead  of  drop-  which  you  ought  to  have  been  improving 
ping  down  dead  on  the  lute  for  envy,  she   while  it  was  delivering  .^     If  it  be  trae  that 

faith  comfth  by  hearing,,  an  inferior  seimoB, 
*  coming  warm  and  instant  from  the  heaiti' 
assisted  bv  all  the  surrounding  solemnitifli 
which  make  a  sermon  heard  so  different  from 
one  read^  may  strike  more  forcibly  than  afl 
abler  discourse  coolly  perused  at  home.  Ib 
writing,  the  mechanical  act  must  necessarily 
lessen  the  effect  to  the  writer,  and  totbe 
spectator  it  diinioishcs  the  dignity  of  tks 
scene,  and  seems  like  short-hand  writaia 
taking  down  a  trial.' 

■  But  that  my  daughters  may  not  plead  tbis 
as  an  excuse  for  inattention,*  continued  ^ 
'  I  make  it  a  part  of  tijeir  evening  duty  toi*" 
peat  what  they  retain,  separately  to  iM  ■> 
my  librar}'.  The  consciousness  tl»t  this  itp^ 
tition  will  be  required  of  them,  stimuli^ 
their  diligence ;  and  the  exorcise  itself  •* 
only  strengthens  the  memory,  but  habitsttff 
to  serious  reflection.' 

At  tea,  PhcRbe,  a  charming  warm  heaftea 
creature,  but  who,  now  aiM  then 


^ucrally  found  that  a  Sunday  pass- 
nsit  was  eo  heavy  a  day,  that  I  had 


1  HAD 

ed  in  a  visit 

been  accustomed  so  to  arrange  my  engage- 
ments, as  commonly  to  exclude  this  from  the 
days  spent  from  home.  I  had  often  found 
that  even  where  the  week  had  been  pleasant- 
ly occupied,  the  necessity  of  passing  several 
hours  of  a  season  peculiarly  design^  for  re- 
ligious purposes,  with  people  wliose  habits 
have  little  similarity  with  our  own,  either 
draws  one  into  their  relaxed  mode  of  getting 
rid  of  the  day,  or  drives  one  to  a  retirement, , 
which  having  an  unsociable  appearance,  is  i  away  by  the  impuUe  of  the  moment,  fbrl*^ 


liable  to  the  reproach  of  austerity  and  gloom. 

The  case  was  quite  diifcrent  at  Stanley 
Grove.  The  seriousness  was  without  seven- 
ty, and  the  cheerfulness  had  no  mixture  of 
levity.  The  family  seemed  more  thrsn  usu- 
ally animated,  and  there  was  a  variety  in  the 
religions  pursuits  of  the  young  people  enli- 
vened by  mtervals  of  cheerful  and  improving 
conversation,  which  peculiarly  struck  Lady 
Bel  field.  She  observed  to  me  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  through  the  Sunday,  without 
any  mixture  of  worldly  occupations  or 
amusements  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  disgust 
and  weariness  on  the  other,  was  among  the 
many  right  things  which  she  had  never  been 
able  to  accomplish  in  her  own  family. 

As  we  walked  from  church  on  Sunday, 
Miss  Stanley  toM  me  that  her  father  does  not 
npprove  tlie  habit  of  criticising  the  sermon. 
iic  says  that  the  custom  of  pointing  out  the 


habits  and  prohibitions,  said,  ^  I  think,  psp*f 
Dr.  Barlow  was  rather  doll  to-day.     'Th** 
was  nothinjr  new  in  the  sermon.'  ''My  detft' 
replied  her  father,  ^  we  do  not  go  to  chorch 
to  hear  news.    Christianity  is  no  novelty  i 
and  though  it  is  true  that  we  go  to  be  i*- 
structed,  yet  we  require  to  be  reminded  fidi 
as  much  as  to  be  taught.  General  tmtbi  tfi 
what  we  all  acknowledgpe,  and  all  fetglt 
We  acknowledge  them,  because  a  genW 
assent  of  the  ui^erstanding  costa  but  littlSi 
and  we  forget  them,  because  the  im— 
brance  wonld  force  upon  the  conaoieoos  * 
great  deal  of  practical  labour.     To  bdiMib 
and  remember,  and  act  upon,  comraoii«  vi' 
disputed,  general  truths,  is  the  most  iiupMP 
taut  part  of  religion.     Th»,  thoagh  in  M 
very  difficult,  is  overlooked,  on  account  if 
its  being  sappoaed  rery  easy.    T6  kMp  if 
in  the  heart  a  liv elj  impression  of  m  fevr  pM 
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iDomentouB  truths,  is  of  more  vue  than  the  |  imperfisct,  must  bo  nniveraal.    It  is  not  the 
ablest  discussioa  of  an  hundred  controverted  j  improvGDient  of  any  one  faculty,  or  quality. 


points. 

*  Now  tell  me,  Phoebe,  do  you  really  think 
that  you  have  remembered  and  practised  all 
the  instructions  that  you  have  received  from 
Dr.  Barlow's  sermons  last  year?  If  you  have, 
tboug'h  you  will  have  a  better  right  to  be 
critical,  you  will  be  leas  disposed  to  be  so. 
If  yon  have  not,  do  not  complain  thatttie 
sermon  is  not  new,  till  you  have  made  all 
possible  use  of  the  old  ones  ;  which  if  you 
Lad  done,  you  would  have  acquired  so  much 


or  temper,  which  divines  mean,  when  they 
say  we  are  renewed  in  part,  so  much  as  that 
the  change  is  not  perfect,  the  holiness  is  not 
complete  in  any  part,  or  power,  or  faculty, 
(hough  progressive  in  all.  He  who  earnest- 
ly desires  an  universal  victory  over  sin, 
knows  which  of  his  evil  dispositions  or  affec- 
tions it  is,  that  is  yet  unsut)dued.  This  r^ 
bellious  enemy  he  vigdantly  sets  himself  to 
watch  against^  to  struggle  wiih,  and,  through 
divine  grace,  to  conquer.    The  test  of  his 


immility,  tJiat  >ou  would  meekly  listen  even  {  sincerity  does  not  so  much  consist  in  avoid- 
to  what  you  already  know.  But  however  |  ing  many  faults  to  which  he  has  no  tempta- 
tbe  discourse  may  have  been  superfluous  to '  tion,  as  in  conquering  that  one  to  which  his 
such  deep  divines  as  Miss  Phcebe  Stanley,  it  |  natural  bent  and  bias  forcibly  impel  him.' 
will  be  very  useful  to  me,  and  to  other  hear- '  Lady  Belfield  said,  ^  But  is  it  not  impossi- 
era  who  are  noi  so  wise.'  ble  to  bring  every  part  of  our  nature  under 

Poor  Pha:be  blushed  up  to  her  ears ;  tears  this  absolute  dominion  ?  Suppose  a  man  is 
msbed  into  her  eyes.  She  was  so  overcome !  very  passionate  and  yet  vci-}'  charitable ; 
with  shame  that,  regardless  of  the  companv, :  wouldy  you  l(X)k  upon  ihat  person  to  be  in  a 
she  flew  into  her  father's  arms,  and  softly  j  dangerous  state  P' 


whispered  that  if  he  would  forgive  her  fool 
ish  vanity,  she  would  never  again  be  above 
being  taught.  The  fond,  but  not  blind  fa- 
ther, withdrew  with  her.  Lucilla  followed 
with  looks  of  anxious  love. 

During  their  short  absence,  Mrs.  Stanley 
said,  *  Lucilla  is  so  practically  aware  of  the 


it  is  not  my  province,  Madam,  to  decide,* 
replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *God,'  as  Bishop 
Sanderson  says.  *  reserves  this  royalty  to 
himself,  of  being  the  searcher  of  hearts.*  I 
cannot  jud^c  how  far  he  resists  anger,  nor 
what  are  his  secret  struggles  against  it  — 
God.  who  expects  not  perfection,  expects 


tmtb  of  her  father's  observation,  that  she  of- !  sincerity.  Though  complete,  unmixed  good- 
ten  says  she  finds  as  much  advantage  as  |  ness  is  not  to  be  attained  in  this  imperfect 
pleasure  in  teaching  the  children  at  her  j  state,  yet  the  earnest  desire  afler  it  is  the  on- 
acbool.  This  elementary  instruction  obli- ;  U'  sure  criterion  of  the  sincerity  we  profess, 
get  her  continually  to  recur  to  first  priori-  j  if  the  man  you  allude  to  docs  not  watch  and 
ples«  to  keep  constantly  uppermost  in  her  |  pra^',  and  strive  ngninst  the  passion  of  anger, 
mind  those  great  truths  contained  in  the  ar- 1  which  is  his  natural  infirmity,  1  sliould  doubt 
ticles  of  our  belief,  the  commandments,  and !  whether  any  of  his  affections  were  really  rc- 
tbe  prayer  taught  by  our  Redeemer.  This '  newer! :  anil  I  should  fear  that  his  chanty 
perpetual  simplifying  of  religion,  she  assures  |  was  rather  a  mere  habitual  feeling,  though  a 
me,  keeps  her  more  humhle,  fixes  her  atten- !  most  amiable  one.  than  a  Christian  grace, 
tion  on  fundamental  truths,  and  make  her:  He  indulges  in  charity,  because  it  is  a  con- 
more  indifferent  to  controverted  points.*  |  stitutional  bias,  and  costs  him  noUiing.  He 
In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  indulges  in  passion  because  it  is  a  natural 
dtnghters  returntyl  cheerful  and  happy :  Lu-  '■  bias  also ;  and  to  set  about  a  victory  over  it 
cilia  smiling  like  the  angel  of  peace  and  love. '  would  cost  him  a  great  deal.     This  should 

*  If  I  were  not  afrnid.'  said  fjady  Belfield. '  put  him  on  a  strict  self-examination ;  when 
'  of  falling- under  the  same  censure  with  my  ,  he  would  probably  find  that,  wliile  he  gives 
friend  Pha»be,*  smiling  on  the  sweet  girl, .  the  uncontrolleil  reins  to  any  one  wrong  in- 

*  I  shonld  venture  to  say  that  I  thought  the ;  elination     his  religion,  even  when  he  does 
lermon  rather  too  sevei-e  '  right  things,  is  questionable.     True  religion 

*  Do  not  be  afraid,  Madam,'  replied  Mr. 'is  scat**d  in  the  heart;  that  is  the  centre 
Stanley:  ^though  Id  isaporove  that  cheap  and  ironi  which  all  the  lines  of  right  practice 
omel  criticifim  whirh  makes  a  man  an  o/*- 1  must  diverge.     It  is  the  great  duty  and  chief 

fmd«r  for  ajoortt,  yet  di^.cussion  does  o'lt .  husi(i(.'s<  ofa  C!iri>tian  to  iabour  to  make  all 
necessariljr  involve  ccn«torionsnes«: ;  so  fur  his  affections,  with  all  tlieir  motives,  tendcn- 
from  it,  it  is  fair  to  discu«  whatever  seems  to !  cics,  an-l  operations,  «sMh^rrvient  to  the  word 
be  doubtful,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your,  and  will  of  God.  His  irregular  passions, 
Ladyship's  objections.  '        ,  which  are  still  apt  to  start  out  into  disorder, 

*  W"ell  then,'  replie<l  she,  in  tlio  mo«.t  mo- !  will  require  vigilance  to  the  end. — lie  must 
dtit  tone  and  accent, '  with  ail  my  reverence  |  not  think  all  is  safe,  b#»ciiuse  the  more  tracla- 
figr  Dr.  Barlow,  I  thought  him  a  little unrea  ,  blc  ones  arc  not  rebellious;  but  ho  mayen- 
lonable  in  seeming  to  expect  universal  good  I  tertain  a  cheerful  hope,  when  those  which 
IMH  from  creatures  whom  he  yet  insisted;  were  once  rebellious  .r'^  become  tractable.* 
wvre  fallen  creatures.'  |     <  I  feel  the  importa; .  .*  of  what  you  say,' 

*  Perhaps,    Madam,'    said    Mr.  Stanley,:  returned  Lady  Belf^hl;  *  hut  I  feel  also  ray 

*  you  mistook  his  meaning,  for  he  appeared  I  utter  inability  to  set  about  it  * 

to  tne  perfectly  consistent,  not  only  with  him-  j  '  My  dear  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  •  this 
•elf,  but  with  his  invariable  rule  and  guide,  is  the  best,  and  most  salutary  feeling  you  can 


tfia  Scriptures.     Sanctification,  will  you  al- 
low me  to  nsc  so  serious  a  wonl,  however 


have.    That  very  consciousness  of  inefficicn- 
cv  will.  1  trust,  drive  vou  to  the  fountaiti 
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of  all  strength  and  power :  it  wi]l  quicken 
your  faith,  and  animate  your  prayer ;  faith 
which  is  the  habiiual  principle  of  confidence 
in  God ;  and   prayer,  which  is  the  exercise  j 


mility  from  the  very  circumstance  which 
raises  pride  in  the  irreligious.  The  sight  of 
any  enormity  in  another,  makes  the  mera 
moralist  proud  that  he  is  exempt  from  it, 


of  that  principle  toward  Him  who  is  the  ob- 1  while  the  religious  man  is  humbled  from  a 
ject  of  it.'  view  of  the  sinfulness  of  that  nature  he  par* 


ject 

'But,  Dr.  Barlow,'    said  Lady  Belfield, 
*  was  so  discouraging  I    He  seemed  to  inti 
mate,  as  if  the  conflict  of  a  Christian  with 


takeSf  a  nature  which  admits  of  such 

es,  and  from  which  excesses  he  knows  that 

he  himself  is  preserved  by  divine  grace  alone. 

•in  must  be  as  lasting  as  his  life ;  whereas  I   I  have  often  observed  that  comparison  is  the 


had  hoped  that  victory  once  obtained,  was 
obtained  forever.' 
'  The  straU  gatc^'  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 


IS 


ailment  of  pride  in  the  worldly  man,  and  of 
self-abasement  in  the  Christian.' 
Poor  Lady  Belfield  looked  comforted  on 


but  a  progress.  It  is  precisely  in  the  race  I  la,  '  the  innocence  of  whose  lives  recom- 
of  Chridtiaiiily  as  in  tlic  race  of  human  mends  them  to  the  divine  favour.' 
glory.  Julius  Ca?sar  and  St.  Paul  do- 1  '  InnoceDco/  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  can 
bcribe  their  respective  warfares  in  nearly  the  !  never  be  pleaded  as  a  ground  of  acceptance, 
same  terms. — We  should  count  fi(//.^/n»-;  because  the  thing  does  not  exist.  Innocence 
done^  while  any  Uiin^  renuiins  undone,*  says  |  excludes  the  necessity  of  repentance ;  and 
the  Warrior.  -JVot  coimtin^  myxc/f  to  have  .  where  there  is  no  sin,  there  can  be  no  need 


attained— foreeltin^  the  thins^s  which  are  be 
hind,  and  pres»ing  forward  to  those  which 


of  a  Saviour.     Whatever  therefore  we  may 
be  in  comparison  with  others,  innocence  can 


are  before,  says  the  Apostle.      And   it  is  i  aflbrd  no  plea  for  our  acceptance,  withoet 


worth  i*emarking,  that  they  both  made  the 
disqualifying  observation  after  attninments 
almost  incredible.  As  there  was  no  being  a 
hero  bj  any  idler  way,  so  there  is  no  being  a 
Christian  bv  any  easier  road.     The  necessi 

same  in 


annuiing  the  great  plan  of  our  redemption.' 
<  One  thing  puz/Jes  me,'  said  Lady  Bet- 
field.  *  The  most  worthless  people  I  con- 
verse with  deny  the  doctrine  of  human  cor- 
ruption,  a  doctrine   the  truth  of  which  one 


ty  of  pursuit  is  the  same  in  both  casi.s,  should  suppose  their  own  feelings  must  con- 
though  the  objects  pursued  dilFor  as  widely  firm  ;  while  those  few  excellent  persons  who 
as  the  vanities  of  time  from  the  ricljes  of  almost  seem  to  have  escapctl  it,  insist  tlie 
eternity.  most  peremptorily  on    its  reality.      But  if  it 

*Do  not  think,  my  dear  Madam,'  added  j  be  really  true,  surely  the  mercies  of  God 
Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  I  am  erecting  myself  in- :  are  so  great,  that  he  will  overlook  the  fndl- 
to  a  censor,  much  Ic&s  into  a  model  The  ■  ties  of  such  weak  and  erring  mortals.  So 
corruptions  which  I  lament,  1  participate,  j  gracious  a  Saviour  will  not  exact  such  rig* 
The  deficiencies  which  I  deplore,   1    feel.  I  orous  obedience  from  creatures  so  infirm.' 


Not  only  when  (.look  abroad,  am  I  persua- 
ded of  the  general  prevalence  of  evil  by 
what  I  see;  but  when  1  look  into  my  own 
heart,  my  conviction  is  confirmed  by  what  1 
experience.     I  am  conscious,  not  merely  of 


*•  Let  not  what  1  am  going  to  say,  my  dear 
Lady  Belfield,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  offend 
you ;  the  correctness  of  your  conduct  ex* 
enipts  you  from  any  particular  application. 
But  there  are  too  many  Christians,    who 


frailties,  but  of  sins.  I  will  nut  hypocriti  while  they  speak  with  reverence  of  Christ aa 
cally  accuse  myself  of  gross  oflfences  which  i  the  Saviuur  of  sinners,  do  not  enou^rh  con- 
1  have  not  temptation  to  commit,  and  from  sider  him  as  a  deliverer  from  sin.  They  re- 
the  commission  of  which,  motives  inferior  to  gard  him  rather  as  having  lowered  tlie  re- 
rcligion  would  preserve  mc.  But  I  am  con- !  quisitions  of  the  law,  and  exonerated  hif 
tinually  humbled  in  detecting  mixed  motives '  followers  from  the  necessity  of  that  strict- 
in  almost  all  I  do.  Such  struprgingM  of  pride  ness  of  life  which  they  view  as  a  burtben- 
with  my  endcavoui-s  after  humility  !  Such  some  part  of  their  religion.  From  this  bnr- 
irresolution  in  my  firmest  purposes  !  So  then  they  flatter  themselves  it  was  the  cshief 
much  imi>erfectiou'  in  my  best  actions  !  So  object  of  the  gospel  to  deliver  tliein  ;  and 
much  want  of  simplicity  in  my  purest  designs!  from  this  suprxised  deliverance  it  is,  that  they 
Such  fresh  shoots  of  selfishness  where  Ihad  cliicfly  consider  it  as  a  merciful  dispensation, 
lioped  the  plant  itself  had  been  eradicaterl  ! ;  A  cheap  Christianity,  of  which  we  can  acanit 
Such  frequent  deadness  in  duty  I  Such  cold-  i  ourselves  by  a  general  recognition,  and  • 
ness  in  my  alfeclioiis !  Such  infirmitv  of  I  few  stated  observances,  which  require  no 
will !  Such  proncness  to  earth  in  my  highest  sacrifices  of  the  will,  nor  rectification  of  the 
aspiration  after  heaven !     All  these  you  see  life,  is,  I  assure  you,  the  prevailing  system; 


would  hardly  make,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
want  Christian  discernment,  very  gross  sins ; 
yet  they  prove  demonstrably  the  root  of  sin 
in  the  heart,  and  the  infection  of  nature 
tainting  my  best  resolves.' 

'  The  true  Christian,'  said  I,  when  Mr. 
Stanley  had  done  speaking,  'extracts  hu- 

*  Nil  actum  rcputans  dum  quod  scpcrcssct  af^cn- 
dum.    Lucan. 


the  religion  of  that  numerous  class  who  liki 
to  save  appearances,  and  to  decline  realitieif 
who  expect  every  thing  hereafter  while  thaf 
resolve  to  give  up  nothing  here  ;  but  whs 
keep  heaven  in  view  as  a  snug  revenioB  e^ 
ter  they  shall  have  squeezed  out  of  this  werii» 
to  the  very  last  dregs  and  droppings,  nUil 
has  to  give.' 
Lady  Belfield,  with  great  modesty,  leplH 
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«d,  *  Indeed  I  am  ashamed  to  have  said  so 
much  upon  a  topic  on  which  I  am  unable, 
and  unused  to  debate.  Sir  John  only  smiles, 
and  looks  resolved  not  to  help  me  out.  Be- 
lieve me,  however,  my  dear  Sir,  that  what  1 
have  said  proceeds  not  from  presumption, 
but  from  an  earnest  desire  of  being  set  right. 
1  frill  only  venture  to  offer  one  more  obser- 
vation on  the  afternoon  sermon.  Dr.  Bar- 
low, to  my  great  surprise,  spoke  of  the  death 
of  Christ  as  exhibiting  practical  lessons. 
Now,  though  1  have  always  considered  it  in  a 
general  way,  as  the  cause  of  our  sal  vat  ion « 
yet  its  preceptive  and  moral  benefits,  1  must 
confess,  do  not  appear  to  me  at  all  obvious.' 
*  I  conceive,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *our 
deliverance  from  the  punishment  incurred 
by  sin,  to  be  one  great  end  and  object  of  the 
death  of  our  Redeemer ;  but  I  am  veiw  far 
from  considering  this  as  the  only  benefit  at- 
tending it.  I  conceive  it  to  be  most  abun- 
dant in  instruction,  and  the  stmngest  possi- 
ble incentive  to  practical  c^oo^ncss ;  and  that 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  I'he  death  of 
our  Redeemer  shows  us  the  infinite  value  of 
oor  souls,  by  showing  the  inestimable  price 
paid  for  them,  and  thus  leads  us  to  more  dili- 
^nce  in  securing  their  eternal  felicity.  It 
IS  c^alculated  to  inspire  us  with  an  unfeigned 
hatred  of  sin,  and  more  especially  to  con- 
vince us  of  God's  hatred  to  that,  for  the  par- 
don of  which  such  a  sacrifice  was  deemed 
necessary.  Now,  if  it  actually  produce  such 
an  effect,  it  consequently  stimulates  us  to  re- 
pentance, and  to  an  increasing  dread  of  vio- 
lating those  engagements  which  we  have  so 
often  made  to  Icaul  a  better  life.  Then  the 
contemplation  of  this  stupendous  circum- 
stance will  tend  to  fill  our  hearts  with  such  a 
•ense  of  gratitude  and  obedience,  as  will  be 
likely  to  preserve  us  from  relapsing  into 
fresh  offences.  Again —can  any  motive  op- 
erate so  powerfully  on  us  towards  producing 
nniversal  charity  and  forgivenc^ss f  What- 
ever promotes  our  love, to  God  will  dispose  us 
to  an  increased  love  for  our  fellow  creatures. 
We  c:annot  converse  with  any  man,  we  can- 
not receive  a  kindness  from  any  man,  nay, 
we  cannot  receive  an  injury  from  any  man, 
for  whom  the  Redeemer  has  not  died.  The 
remembrance  of  the  sufferings  which  pro- 
cured pardon  for  the  greatest  offences,  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  lead  us  to  forgive  small 


Lady  Belfield  said,  *  I  had  not  indeed  im- 
agined there  were  any  practical  uses  in  an 
event  to  which  I  had  been,  however,  accus- 
tomed to  look  witli  reverence  as  an  atone- 
ment for  sin  ' 

K)f  these  practical  effects. Replied  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, ^  I  will  only  farther  observe,  that  all  hu- 
man considerations  put  together,  cannot  so 
poimfully  inspire  us  with  an  indifference  to 
the  vanities  of  life,  and  the  allurements  of  un- 
Inllowed  pleasures.  No  human  motive  can 
he  so  efficacious  in  sustaining  the  heart  un- 
der trials,  and  reconciling  it  to  afHictions. — 
For  what  trials,  and  afHictions  do  not  sink 
into  nothini^  in  comparison  with  the  suffer- 
ings attendmg  that  august  event,  from  which 
woderire  tJjis  support  ?    The  cunteniplation 


of  this  sacrifice  also  degfrades  wealth,  deha* 
ses  power,  annihilates  ambition.  We  rise 
from  this  contemplation  with  a  mind  prepar- 
ed to  bear  with  the  infirmities,  to  relieve 
the  wants,  to  forgive  the  unkindnesses  of 
men.  We  extract  from  it  a  more  humbling 
sense  of  ourselves,  a  more  subdued  spirit,  a 
more  sober  contempt  of  whatever  the  world 
calls  great,  than  all  the  lectures  of  ancient 
philosophy,  or  the  teachers  of  modern  morals 
ever  inspired.^ 

During  this  little  debate  Sir  John  main- 
tained the  mos(  invincible  silence.  His 
countenance  bore  not  the  least  mark  of  ill- 
humour  or  impatience,  but  it  was  serious 
and  thor.ghtful  ;  except  when  his  wife  g^t 
into  any  little  difficulty  ;  he  then  encouraged 
her  by  an  affectionate  smile,  but  listened 
like  a  man  who  has  not  quite  made  up  his 
mind,  yet  thinks  the  subject  too  important 
to  be  di'^missed  without  a  fair  and  candid 
hearing. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing, a  sweet  little  gay  girl  flew  into  the  room 
almost  breathless  with  joy  ;  and  running  to 
her  mother,  presented  her  with  a  beautiful 
nosegay 

'  O,  I  see  you  were  the  industrious  girl  last 
week,  Kate,'  said  Mrs.  Stanley,  embracing 
her,  admiring  the  flowers.  Liady  Belfield 
looked  inquisitively.  *  It  is  an  invention  of 
fjucillaN,'  said  the  mother,  *  that  the  little 
one  who  performs  best  in  the  school-room, 
instead  or  having  any  reward  which  may 
excite  vanity  or  sensuality,  shall  be  taught 
to  gratify  a  better  feeling,  by  being  allowed 
to  present  her  mother  with  a  nosegay  of  the 
finest  flowers,  which  it  is  reward  enough  to 
see  worn  at  dinner,  to  which  she  is  always 
admitted  when  there  is  no  company.' 

*■  Oh  !  pray  do  not  consider  us  as  compa- 
ny ;  pray  let  Kate  dine  with  us  to-day,'  said 
Lady  Belfield  Mrs.  Stanley  bowed  her 
assent  and  went  on.  '  But  this  is  not  all. — 
The  flowers  they  present,  they  also  raise.  I 
went  rather  too  far,  when  I  said  that  no  van- 
ity was  excited ;  they  are  vain  enough  of 
tKeir  carnations,  and  each  is  eager  to  pro- 
duce the  largest.  In  this  competition,  how- 
ever, the  vanity  is  not  personal.  Lucilla 
has  some  skill  m  raising  flowers,  each  g^rl 
has  a  subordinate  post  under  her.  Their 
father  often  treats  them  witli  a  half  a  day's 
work,  and  then  they  all  treat  me  with  tea  and 
cakes  in  the  honey-suckle  arbour  of  their 
own  planting,  which  is  called  Lucilla's  bow- 
er. It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  pa- 
rents or  children  most  enjoy  these  happy 
holidays.' 

At  dinner  Mrs.  Stanley  appeared  with  her 
nosegay  in  a  large  knot  of  ribbons,  which 
was  eyed  with  no  small  complacency  by  little 
Kate.  I  observed  that  LuciUa,  who  used  to 
manifest  much  pleasure  in  the  conversation 
after  dinner,  was  beckoned  out  of  the  room 
by  riuebc,  us  soon  as  il  wa?  over.    1  felt  un- 
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easy  at  an  absence  to  which  T  bad  not  been  ;  which  was  formerly  sick  from  ioAliition,  is 

accustomed  ;  but  the  cause  was  explaioed,  j  uow  io  dang-er  from  a  plethora. 

when  at  six  o'clock,  Kate  who    was    tlie  |     '  Much,  however,  will  depend  on  capacity 

aueen  of  the  day,  was  sent  to  invite  us  to ,  and  disposition.  A  child  of  slower  parts  may 
rink  tea  in  Lucilla^s  bower.    We  instantly   he  indul^fed  till  nine  yean  old  with  books 
obeyed  the  summons  which  a  lively  genius  will  look  down  upoo  at 

*•  1  knew  nothinf!^  of  this,*  said  the  delight- .  seven.  A  girl  of  talents  wiii  read.  To  her 
ed  mother,  while  ive  were  all  admiring  the  j  no  excitement  is  wanting^.  The  natural  ap- 
degant  arrangements  of  this  little  fete  The  |  petite  is  a  sufficient  incentive.  The  lest 
purple  clematis  twisting  its  flexible  branch- ;  brilliant  child  requires  the  allurement  of 
cs  with  those  of  the  palo  woodbine,  formed  ;  lighter  books.  She  wants  encouragement  ai 
a  sweet  and  fragrant  canopy  to  the  archeti  much  as  the  other  requires  restraint/ 
bower,  while  the  Howcry  tendrils  hung  down  |  *•  But  don't  you  think,'  said  Lady  BelfieU, 
on  all  bides.  Large  bunches  of  roses,  in- 1 '  that  they  are  of  great  use  in  attracting  chil* 
lermixed  with  i\\e  silver  stars  of  the  jcssa-  |dren  to  love  reading:'  '  Doubtless  they  are,* 
mine,  were  stuck  into  the  moss  on  the  inside  |  said  iVlr.  Stanley.  'The  misfortune  is,  that 
as  a  temporary  decoration  only.  The  finest  ;  the  stimulants  used  to  attract  at  first  must  be 
plants  had  been  broug^ht  from  the  green-  ,  not  only  continued  hut  heighten^,  to  keep 
house  for  the  occa^sion.  It  was  a  delicious  up  the  attraction.  Those  books  are  novdf 
evening,  aii<l  the  little  tuiry  fcptivity,  to;2^clh-  j  in  minialuro,  and  the  excess  of  them  will 
crwith  t!ic  dittin?  about  of  the  airy  spirits  lead  to  the  want  of  novels  at  full  lengtli. 
which  had  proparc<l  it,  was  absolutely  en- ,  The  early  use  of  savory  dislies  is  not  umi- 
rhaniing.  Sir  John,  always  poetical,  ex- I  ally  followed  by  an  appetite  for  plain  food, 
rlaimeil  in  rapt'im,  i  To  the    taste    thus   pampered,  history  be- 

*  M<>sn«>rinn  f iblifs  tri'o,  comes  dry,  grammar  laborious,  and  religioB 

If  truo,  Ihtc  only/  j  dull. 

I  needt^  not  this  quolation  to  bring  the '  '  ^^T  ^'fe,  wlio  was  left  to  travel  throogfa 
garden  of  Eden  to  my  mind,  for  Lucilla  l*»c  wide  expanse  of  universal  history,  and 
presided.  Phtrbe  was  all  alive.  The  other  l'»e  dreary  deserts  of  Rapin  and  Mezerai,  w, 
little  ones  had  decorated  Kales  flaxen  hair 1 1  *^»"  venture  to  a«9crt,  more  completely 
with  a  wreath  of  woodbines.  Thcv  sung  I  *«killcd  in  ancient  French,  and  Engluh  his- 
two  or  three  baby  stanzas,  which  thev  had  I  to^y,  than  an v  of  the  girls  wiio  have  been 
composed  among  themselves,  in  which 'Kate!  fc<1,  or  rather  starved  on  extracts  and 
was  complimented  as  queen  of  the  fete.  The  =  J^hridgements.  I  mean  not  to  recommend 
youngest  daughter  of  Ladv  Aston,  who  was  ;  ^^^e  two  last  named  authors  for  very  youB^ 
about  Kate'b  age,  and  two"  little  girls  of  Dr.  people.  They  are  dry  and  todious,  and  chil- 
Barlow'a  wore  of  the  children's  party  on  the :  **ren  in  our  days  have  opnortuhities  of  ac- 
green.  Tl>e  elder  sisters  of  both  families' Hairing  the  same  knowledge  with  less  labour, 
made  part  of  the  company  within.  j  ^^e  have  brighter,  I  wish  I  could  say  safer 

When  we  were  all  seated  in  our  enchant- 1  hghts.     Still  fact,  and  not  wit,  is  the  leading 
ing  bower,  and  drinking  our  tea,  at  which ;  object  of  history. 

we  had  no  other  attendants  than  the  little !  '  ^^'  Stanley  says,  that  the  verv  tedionS" 
Uebes  themselves,  I  asked  Kate  how  it  bap. !  ness  of  her  historians  had  a  good  eOect;  thty 
pened  that  she  seemed  to  be  distinguished  were  a  ballast  to  her  levity,  a  discipline  to 
on  this  occasion  from  her  little  sisters.     »  Oh  :  *»«••  m'nJ*  of  which  she  has  felt  the  benefit  m 


Sir,*  said  she,  *■  it  is  because  it  is  my  birth-day. 
1  am  eight  years  old  to>day.  I  gave  up  all 
my  g».lt  books  with  pictures  this  day  twelve- 


her  subsequent  life. 

'  But  to  return  to  the  mass  of  children's 
books.     The  too  great    profusion  of  them 


month,  and  to-day  I  give  up  all   my  little  i  protracts  the  imbecility  of  childhood ;  th^ 

'  *  '  '  arrest  the  understanding  instead  of  advan* 
cing  it;  they  give  forwardness  witboat 
streoGTth  ;  they  hinder  the  mind  from  ma- 
king vigorous  shoots,  teach  it  to  stoop  when 
it  should  soar,  and  to  contract  wlien  it  should 


story  books,  1  am  now  going  to  read  such 
books  as  men  and  women  read.' 

She  then  ran  to  her  companions,  who 
ranged  themselves  round  a  turf  seat  at  a  lit 
tie  distance  before  us,  to  which  were  trans- 


ferred a  profusion  of  cakes  and  fruit  from  expand  :  yet  I  allow  that  many  of  them  are 
the  bower.      While  they    were  devouring ;  delightfully  amusing,  and  to  a  certain  d«ree 
them,  1  turned  to  Mr    Stanley,  and  desired  '  instnictive  ;  but  they  must  not  be  lued  M 
xplanation  of  Kate's  speech.  j  tlie  basis  of  instruction,  and  but  sparing^ 


ane 


*  I  make,*  said  he,  '  the  renouncing  their  I  used  at  all  as  refreshment  from  labour.' 


baby  books  a  kind  of  epocha,  and  by  thus 


'  They  inculcate  morality  and  good  notioM 


distinctly  marking  tlie  period,    thev  never  surely,'  said  Lady  Belfinld.    *  It  is  true,'  n* 
think  of  returning  back  to  them.     We  have   plied"  Mr  Stanley,  *  but  they  often  incnloilB 


in  our  domestic  plan  several  of  these  artifi- 
cial divisions  of  life.  These  little  celebra- 
tions are  seras,  tliat  we  use  as  marking 
posts,  from  which  we  set  out  on  9omo  new 
course.* 

*  But  as  to  Kate^s  books  ?'  said  Lady  Bel- 
iield.  '  We  have,'  replied  Mr-  Stanley,  *  too 
many  elementary  books.  They  are  read  too 
uiucn  and  too  )oDg.     The  youfhfal  mind. 


them  on  a  worldly  priuciple,  and  rnlber 
teach  the  pride  of  virtue,  and  the  profit  of 
virtue,  than  noinf  out  the  motive  of  ridaii 
and  'he  principle  of  sin.  They  reprobilB 
bad  actions  as  evil  and  injurious  to  othflTii 
hut  not  as  an  offence  against  the  AlmtgMf- 
Whereas  the  Bible  comes  with  a  plHBi 
straight- forward,  simple,  but  powerful  prin- 
ciple—*  flow  shall  I  dotliisffreat  widieA' 
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a^inst    OodV     A^nat  7%ee,  Tkee 
oftly  have  I  siDDed,  and  done  Oiii  evil  in  Ihy 

*Efren  children  should  be  taught  that 
when  a  man  has  committed  the  greatest  pos- 
sible crime  against  his  fellow  creature,  still 
the  offence  against  God  is  what  will  strike  a 
trae  penitent  with  the  most  deep  remorse. 
AO  morality  which  is  not  drawn  from  this 
■criptural  source  is  weak,  defective,  and 
hollow.  These  entertaining  authors  seldom 
nxNind  tlieir  stories  on  any  intimation  that 
munan  nature  is  corrupt;  that  the  young 
reader  is  helpless  and  wants  assistance ;  that 
be  ii  guilty  and  wants  pardon.' 

•  Surely,  my  dear  Mr.  Stanley,'  said  Lady 
Belfield,  *•  though  I  do  not  object  to  the 
truth  and  reasonableness  of  any  thing  you 
have  said,  I  cannot  think  that  these  things 
can  possibly  be  maiie  intelligible  to  children. ' 

*The  framers  of  our  catechism.  Madam, 
thooght  otherwise,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley. 
*  TTic  catechism  was  written  for  children. 
and  contains  all  the  seeds  and  principles  of 
Christianity  for  men.  It  evidently  re<]uiro8 
much  explanation,  much  development ;  still 
it  furnishes  a  wide  and  important  field  for 
colloquial  instruction,  without  which  young 
persoQS  can  by  no  means  understand  a  com- 
positwn  so  amiable,  but  so  condensed.  The 
catechism  speaks  expressly  of  a  *  death  unto 
sin'-"Of*a  new  birth  unto  righteousne«>8' — 
of  'being  born  in  sin' — of  ^ being  t)ie  cliil- 
dren  of  wrath'— of  becoming  '  the  children 
of  grace'— of  '  forsaking  sm  by  repentance' 
—of  *  believing  the  promise  of  God  by 
laitb.*  Now,  while  children  are  studying 
thc»e  great  trutlis  in  the  catechism,  they  are 
tirobably,  at  the  same  time,  almost  constant- 
ly reading  some  of  those  entertaining  stories 
which  are  grounded  and  built  on  a  quite  on- 
polite  principle,  and  do  not  even  imply 
the  existence  of  any  such  fundamental 
truths.* 

•  Sarely,'  interrupted  lady  Belfield,  '  you 
woald  not  have  these  serious  doctrines 
bronght  forward  in  story  books  ?' 

■  By  no  means.  Madam,'  replied  Mr.  Stan- 
ley:  '  hut  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  even 
itory  books  should  not  be  found  on  a  princi- 
ple directly  conlradictory  to  them,  nay,  to- 
tally aubveriwe  of  them.  The  Arabian 
Nigfatt,  and  other  oriental  books  of  fable, 
though  loose  and  faulty  in  many  respects, 
yet  have  always  a  reference  to  the  religion  of 
the  ooontry.  Nothing  is  introduced  against 
Ihe  law  of  Mahomet ;  nothing  subversive  of 
the  opinions  of  a  Mussulman.  I  do  not 
eoarrel  with  books,  for  having  no  religion 
bat  for  having  a  fsUse  religion.  A  book 
which  in  nothing  opposes  the  principle  of  the 
Bible,  I  would  be  far  from  calling  a  bad  book, 
though  the  Bible  was  never  named  in  it.' 

Lady  Belfield  observed,  ^That  she  was 
aorry  to  say  her  children  found  religious 
iCndiet  Tery  dry  and  tiresome ;  though  she 
tsok  great  pains,  and  made  them  learn  by 
hoart  a  multitude  of  questions  and  answers, 
a  Tariety  of  catechisms  and  explanations, 
and  the  bett  abridgements  of  the  Bible.' 

•  My  dear  Lady  Belfield.'  replied  Mr.  Stan- 


ley, *  you  have  fully  accounted  for  the  dry- 
ness and  dulncss  of  which  you  complain. 
Give  them  the  Bible  itself.  I  lievor  yet  knew 
a  child  who  did  not  delight  in  the  Bible  histo- 
ries,  and  who  would  not  desire  to  hear  them 
ag^in  and  again  From  the  histories,  Mrs. 
Stanley  and  I  proceed  with  them  to  the  par- 
ables ;  and  from  them  to  the  miracles,  and  a 
(ew  of  the  most  striking  prophecies.  When 
they  have  acquired  a  good  deal  of  this  desul- 
tory knowledge,  we  begin  to  weave  the 
parts  into  a  whole.  The  little  girl  who  had 
the  honour  of  dining  with  you  to-day,  has 
begun  tliis  morning  to  read  the  Scriptures 
with  her  mother  systematically  We  shall 
soon  open  to  her  something  of  the  tchtme  of 
Christianity,  and  explain  huw  tho<c  miracles 
and  propliecies  coonrm  the  truth  of  that  re- 
ligion in  which  she  is  to  be  more  fully  in- 
structed. 

*  Upon  their  historical  knowledge,  whicli 
they  acquired  by  picking  out  the  most  in- 
teresting stories,  we  endeavour  to  ground 
principles  to  enlighten  tlieir  minds,  and  pre- 
cepts to  influence  their  conduct.  With  the 
genuine  language  of  Scripture  1  have 
taken  particular  care  they  shall  be  well 
acquainted,  by  digging  for  the  ore  in  its  na- 
tive bed.  While  they  have  been  studying 
the  stories,  their  minds  have  at  the  same 
time  been  imbued  with  the  impressive  phra- 
seology of  Scripture.  I  make  a  great  point 
of  this,  having  often  seen  this  useful  impres- 
sion rffectually  prevented  by  a  multitude  of 
subsidiary  histories,  and  explanations,  which 
too  much  supersede  the  use  of  the  original 
text. 

'  Only  observe,'  continued  he,  *  what  divine 
sentiments,  what  holy  precepts,  what  devout 
ejaculations,  what  strokes  of  self-abasement, 
what  flights  of  gratitude,  what  transports  of 
praise,  what  touches  of  penitential  sorroiv, 
are  found  comprised  in  some  one  short  sen-, 
tence  woven  into  almost  every  part  of  the 
historical  scriptures  !  obser>'e  this,  and  tl.cn 
confess  what  a  pity  it  is  that  children  should 
be  commonly  set  to  read  thehistor}'  in  a  mea- 
gre abridgement,  stripped  of  those  gems 
with  which  the  original  is  so  richly  inlaid  \ 
These  histories  and  expositions  become  very 
useful  afterwards  to  young  people  who  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Bible  itself.' 

Sir  John  observed,  that  he  had  been  struck 
with  the  remarkable  dmnteresiednest  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  daughters,  and  their  indiflcrence 
to  things  about  which  most  children  were  so 
eager.  *•  Selfishness,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  is 
the  hydra  we  arc  perpetually  combating ; 
but  the  monster  has  so  much  vitality,  that 
new  heads  spring  up  as  fast  as  the  old  ones 
arc  cut  ofl*.  To  counteract  te.lfiahneMS^  thai 
inborn,  inhrtd  mischiefs  1  hold  to  he  the  great 
art  ff  eduention.  Education  therefore,  can- 
not be  adequately  carried  on,  except  by  those 
who  are  deeply  convinced  of  the  doctrine  of 
human  corruption.  This  evil  principle,  as  it 
shows  itself  early,  must  be  early  lopped,  or 
the  rapid  shoots  it  makes  will,  as  your  favour- 
ite Eve  observes, 

'  *^'»on  itiorU  o'lr  Frnr.t  manuring ' 


Vni,  ir 


c(k 
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*  This  counteraclioD,'  continued  Mr.  Stan- 
Ipy,  <  is  not  like  an  art  or  a  science,  which 
is  to  be  taken  up  at  set  times,  and  laid  aside 
till  the  allotted  period  of  instruction  returns; 
Ixit  as  the  evil  shows  itself  at  all  times,  and  in 
:ill  shapes,  the  uthole  force  of  instruction  is  to 
be  bent  a^inst  it.  Mrs.  Stanley  and  I  endeav- 
our th;it  not  one  reward  we  bestow,  not  one 
tzfratification  we  aflbrd,  shall  be  calculated  to 
promote  it.  Gratifications  children  ourht  to 
have.  The  appetites  and  inclinations  should 
lie  I'easoiiably  mdulg^cd.  We  only  are  cau- 
tions not  to  employ  tiiem  as  the  inslrumenta 
of  rccomptnsey  wliich  wouhl  look  as  if  we  val- 
ued them  hig^hly,  aud  thought  them  a  fit  re- 
muneration for  merit.  1  would  rather  shoiv 
a  little  indulg'cnce  to  sensuality  at  sensuality, 
tlian  make  it  the  reward  of  goodness,  which 
Rccms.  to  be  the  common  way.  While  1  in- 
diilgtKl  tiic  appetite  of  a  child,  I  would  never 
)ioI(l  out  that  iudulg^cnce  which  1  g'ranted  to 
the  lowest,  the  animal  part  of  his  nature,  as  a 
payment  for  the  exertion  of  his  mental  or 
moral  faculties.' 

*  You  have  one  great  advantage,'  said  Sir 
John,  '  and  I  tiiank  God  it  is  the  same  in  Ca- 
vcudihh-square,  that  you  and  Mrs.  Stanley 
draw  evenly  together.  Nothing  impedes  do- 
mestic regulations  so  effectually  as  where 
parents,  from  difference  of  sentiment,  ill-hu- 
mour, or  bad  judgment,  obstruct  each  others 
plans,  or  where  one  parent  makes  the  other 
insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  their  children.' 

^  Mr.  Reynolds,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  a 
friend  of  mine  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  in 
this  very  predicament.  To  the  mother's 
weakness  the  father's  temperate  discipline 
Aooms  cruelty.  She  is  perpetually  blaming 
liiin  before  the  children  for  setting  them  to 
their  books.  Iler  attentions  are  divided  be- 
tween their  health,  wliich  is  perfect,  and 
Ihcir  pleasure,  which  is  obstructed  by  her 
foolish  zeal  to  promote  it,  far  more  than  by 
Ins  prudent  restrictions.  Whatever  the  fa- 
Ihor  helps  them  to  at  table,  the  mother  takes 
ffotn  them,  lest  it  should  make  them  sick. 
Whai  he  forbids  is  always  the  very  thing 
uhich  is  good  for  them.  She  is  much  more 
afraid,  however,  of  overloading  their  memo- 
ries than  their  stomachs.  Reading,  she  says, 
will  spoil  the  girls'  eyes,  stooping  to  write, 
will  ruin  their  chests,  and  working  will  make 
them  round  shouldered.  If  the  boys  run, 
they  will  have  fevers  ;  if  they  jump,  they 
will  sprain  their  ankles ;  if  they  play  at 
cricket,  a  blow  may  kill  them  ;  if  they  swim, 
tiier  will  be  drowned,  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream  is  no  argument  of  safety. 

'  Poor  Reynold's  life  is  one  continued 
blrnggle  between  his  sense  of  duty  to  his 
•children,  and  bis  complaisance  to  fiis  wife. 
If  he  carries  his  point,  it  is  at  the  expence  of 
]iis  peace  ;  if  he  relaxes,  as  he  commonly 
docs,  his  children  are  the  victims.  He  is  at 
length  brought  to  submit  his  excellent  judg- 
ment to  her  feeble  mind,  lest  his  opposition 
»:liould  hurt  her  healtii ;  and  he  has  the  mor- 
tificaiion  of  seeing  his  children  trained  as  if 
I  hey  had  nothing  but  bodies. 

*  To  the  wretched  education  of  Mrs.  Rey- 
n  ?!'--r  !:?:^?!f  ?.!!  fh'-  mi'^'-'^ief  mavbe  a<.^rih'»-  . 


ted ;  for  she  is  not  m  bad,  (bough  «n  ignorant 
woman  ;  and  having  been  hanhly  treated  by 
her  own  parents,  she  fell  into  the  vulgmr  er- 
ror of  vulgar  minds,  that  of  supposing  the  op- 
posite of  wrong  mast  necessarily  be  rigbt* 
As  she  foand  that  beinr  perpetually  contra- 
dicted had  made  herself  miserable,  abe  ood- 
cluded  that  never  being  contradicted  at  all 
would  make  her  children  happy.  The  event 
has  answered  as  mi^ht  have  been  foreseea 
Never  was  a  more  discontented,  disagraeiofy 
troublesome  family.  The  gratification  of 
one  want  instantly  creates  a  new  one.  Aad 
it  is  only  when  they  are  quite  worn  out  with 
havinf^  done  nothing,  that  they  take  refi» 
in  their  books,  as  less  wearisome  than  USt- 
ness.' 

Sir  John,  turning  to  Lady  Bclfield,  nid  in 
a  very  tender  tone,  *  My  dear  Caroline,  this 
story,  in  its  principal  feature,  does  wA  apply 
to  us.  We  concur  completely,  it  is  tme,  but 
I  fear  we  concur  by  being  both  wrong  ;  we 
both  err  by  excessive  indulgence.  As  to  the 
case  in  point,  while  children  are  yoong,  tbof 
may  perhaps  lean  to  the  parent  who  spoitt 
them  ;  but  1  have  never  yet  seen  an  instance 
of  young  persons,  wliere  tlie  parents  differed, 
who  did  not  afterwards  discover  a  much 
stronger  affection  for  the  one  who  had  rea- 
sonably restrained  them,  than  for  the  othtf, 
whose  blind  indulgence  had  at  once  dimin- 
ished her  importance  and  their  own  rever- 
ence.' 

I  observed  to  Mr.  Stanley,  that  as  be  had 
so  noble  a  library,  and  wished  to  inspire  bis 
children  with  the  love  of  literature,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  their  apartment  so  slenderly 
provided  with  books. 

*•  This  is  the  age  of  excess  in  every  thing,* 
replied  he ;  *  nothing  is  a  gratification  of 
which  the  want  has  not  been  previonslv  MU 
The  wishes  of  children  all  so  anticipated^  that 
they  never  ex^terience  the  pleasure  eictled 
by  wanting  and  waiting.  Of  their  initiatory 
books  they  must  have  a  pretty  copious  supply. 
But  as  to  books  of  entertainment  or  instruct 
tion  of  a  higher  kind,  I  never  allow  them  to 
possess  one  of  their  own,  till  they  bare  atten- 
tively read  and  improved  by  it ;  this  gives 
them  a  kind  of  title  to  it :  and  that  desire  of 
property  so  natural  to  human  creatures,  l 
think  stimulates  them  in  despatching  books 
which  are  in  themselves  a  little  dry.  Ex- 
pectation with  them,  as  with  men,  quickens 
desire,  while  possession  deadens  it.' 

By  this  time  the  children  bad  exhansted 
all  the  refreshments  set  before  them,  and  had 
retreated  to  a  little  fartlier  distance,  where, 
without  disturbing  us,  they  freely  enjoyed 
their  innocent  gambcls — playing,  singing, 
lauprhing,  dancing,  reciting  verses,  trying 
which  could  puzzle  the  other  in  the  names  « 
plants,  of  which  they  pulled  single  leaves  to 
increase  the  difficulty,  all  succeeded  each 
other.  Lady  Belfield  looking  consciously  at 
me,  said,  *■  These  are  the  creatures  whom  I 
foolishly  suspected  of  being  made  miseraUa 
by  restraint,  and  gloomy  through  want  of  in- 
dulgence.' 

<  Aflcr]ongexperience,^saidMr  Stanlef* 
*  I  will  venture  to  pronounre;  l.iat  not  all  the 
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OB  cutting^  out  of  pleasure,  not  all  the  i  but  she  owned  she  was  surprised  to  see  tUein 
indulfifences  which  wealth  can  procure, '  so  happy.' 

'         *  1   know    not,*    replied    Mrs.     Stanlej. 
*  whether  the  increased  insubordination 


11  Ihe  contnFances  of  inventive  man  for 
irling  youthful  ofispring,  can  find  out  an 
sment  so  pure,  so  natural,  so  cheap,  so 
lal,  so  healthful,  I  had  almost  said  so 
9U8,  as  that  uoboug^ht  pleasure  connect- 
th  a  garden.* 

te  and  Celia,  who  had  for  some  time 
peepiujg^  into  the  bower  in  order  to  catch 
erval  m  the  conversation,  as  soon  as 
Ssund  our  attention  disengaged,  stole  in 
p  Q8  ;  each  took  the  fond  father  by  a 


ntod  him  a  book  which  he  opened,  and 
f  it  read  with  infinite  humour,  grace 
■iety.  The  diverting  History  of  John 
*•  This  it  seems  was  a  pleasure  to 
I  they  had  been  led  to  look  forward  for 
time,  but  which,  in  honour  of  Kate, 
wn  purposely  withheld  till  this  memo- 
day.  His  little  auditors,  who  grouped 
elves  round  him  on  the  grass,  were 
'  convulsed  with  laughter,  nor  were 
oants  of  the  bower  much  less  delight- 

ve  walked  into  tlic  house,  Mr.  Stanley 
'  Whenever  I  read  to  my  children  a 
ind  gay  composition,  which  I  often  do, 
(rally  take  care  it  shall  be  the  work  of 
valuable  author,  to  whose  writingfs  this 
>e  a  pleasant  and  a  tempting  prelude. 


e  of  the  infant  rapture  will  give  a  pre- 
ion  for  the  poet.  Desiring  to  keep 
'tandard  high,  I  accustom  them  to  none 
K)d  writers,  in  every  sense  of  the  word ; 
I  means  tliey  will  be  less  likely  to  stoop 
inary  ones  when  they  shall  hereafter 
to  choose  for  themselves.' 
y  Bel  field  regretted  to  inethat  she  had 
rought  some  of  her  children  to  the 
I :  *  To  confess  a  disgraceful  truth,' 
le,  '  I  was  afraid  they  would  have  been 
I  to  death  ;  and  to  confess  another  truth  j 
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children  is  owing  to  the  new  school  of  philo- 
sophy and  politics,  but  it  seems  to  me  to 
make  part  of  the  system.  When  I  go  some- 
times to  stay  with  a  friend  in  town  to  do  bu- 
siness, she  18  always  making  apologies  that 
she  cannot  go  out  with  me — '  her  daughters 
want  the  coach.'  If  I  ask  leave  to  see  the 
friends  who  call  on  me  in  such  a  room,—'  her 
daughters  have  company  there,  or  they  want 


and  led  him  to  the  turf  seat.    Phoebe  the  room  for  their  music,  or  it  is  preparing 


for  the  children's  ball  in  the  evening.'  If  a 
messenger  is  required, — *  her  daughters  want 
the  footman.'  There  certainly  prevails  a 
spirit  of  independence,  a  revolutionary  spir- 
it, a  separation  from  the  parent  state.  It  ii 
the  children's  world.* 

'You  remind  me,  Madam,'  said  I,  *of  an 
old  courtier,  who  being  asked  by  Louis  XV'. 
which  age  he  preferred,  his  own  or  the  pres- 
ent, replied,  *  Sire,  1  passed  my  youth  in  re- 
specting old  age,  and  1  find  I  must  now  pass 
my  old  age  in  respecting  children.' 

*•  In  some  other  houses,*  said  IVlrs.  Stanley, 
'  where  we  visit,  besides  that  of  poor  Mr. 
Reynolds,  the  children  seem  to  have  all  the 
accommodations  ;  and  I  have  observed  that 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  father  is 
but  a  subordinate  consideration.     The  re- 
child  of  spirit  who  hears  John  Gilpin,  |  spectful  terms  of  address  are  nearly  banish- 
ot  long  to  be  thought  old  and  wise  :  ed  from  the  vocabulary  of  children,  and  tlic 
ii  to  read  the  '  Task  ?'    The  rcmem-  somewhat  too  orderly  manner  which  once 

prevailed  is  supersede  by  an  incivility,  a 
roughness,  a  want  of  attention,  which  is 
surely  not  better  than  the  harmless  formality 
which  it  has  driven  out.' 

Just  as  she  had  said  this,  we  stent  at  Mr. 
Reynolds'  gate ;  neither  he  nor  his  lady  were 
at  home  Mr.  Stanlc^r,  who  wished  to  shew 
us  a  fine  reach  of  the  river  from  the  drawing- 
room  window,  desired  the  servant  to  show  us 
into  it.  There  we  beheld  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  what  we  had  heard.  In  the  ample 
bow-window  lay  a  confused  heap  of  tlie  glit- 
ore  disgraceful  to  my  own  authority.  I  tering  spoils  of  the  most  expensive  toys.— 
lulgencc  has  been  so  injudicious,  and  I  j  Before  the  rich  silk  chairs  knelt  two  of  tlie 
naintained  so  little  control,  that  I  durst  i  children,  in  the  act  of  rapidly  demolishintr 
ing  some  of  them  for  fear  of  putting  their  fine  painted  play-things  ;  *  others  apart 

sat  on  tA«^or  retired,' and  more  deliberate- 
ly employed  in  picking  to  pieces  their  little 
gaudy  works  of  art.    A  pretty  girl  who  had 
a  beautiful  wax  doll  on  her  lap,  almost  as  big 
:  as  herself,  was  pulling  out  its  eyes,  that  she 
I  might  see  how  they  were  put  in.     Another, 
I  weary  of  this  costly  baby,  was  making  a  lit- 
tle doll  of  rag^.     A  turbulent  looking  boy 
was  tearing  out  the  parchment  from  a  hand- 
some new  drum,  that  he  might  see,  as  ho  told 
us,  where  the  noise  came  from.    These  ( 
forgave,  they  had  meaning  in  their  miscliief. 
Another,  having  kicked  about  a  wliole  lit- 
tle gilt  library,  was  sitting,  with  the  decora- 
ted pages  torn  asunder  at  his  feet,  reading  a 
little  dirty  penny  book,  which  the  kitcliea 
maid  had  bought  of  a  hawker  at  the  door. — 
The  Persian  carpet  was  strewed  with    the 
broken  limbs  of  a  painted  horse,  almost  ns 


!st  out  of  humour  ;  I  am  now  m  a 
,  where  1  trust  I  may  learn  to  acquire 
ss,   without  any  diminution  of  food- 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

:  next  morning  Mr.  Stanley  proposed 
e  should  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  his 
lours.  lie  and  Sir  John  Belfield  rode 
seback,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  at- 
g  the  ladies  in  the  sociable.  Lady 
d,  who  was  now  become  desirous  of 
ring  on  her  own  too  relaxed  domestic 
I,  by  the  experience  of  Mrs.  Stanley, 
T  how  much  slic  admired  the  cheerful 
nee  of  her  children.    She  said,  *  she 


so  much  wonder  to  see  thqm  so  good,  large  as  a  poncy,  while  the  discontented  little 


jiiii 
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master  was  riding  astride  od  a  long^  rough 
stick.  A  bigger  boy,  after  having  broken 
the  pannels  of  a  fine  gilt  coach,  we  saw  af- 
terwards in  the  court-yard,  nailing  together 
9.  few  dirty  bits  of  ragged  elm  boards,  to 
make  himself  a  wheel-barrow. 

'  Not  only  tlie  disciple  of  the  fastidious 
Jean  Jacques,^  exclaimed  I,  *  but  the  sound 
votary  of  truth  and  reason,  must  triumph  at 


derness,  of  which  the  hungry  inkaliitaiits 
could  only  be  kept  from  starving,  by  inch 
meagre  aliment  as  the  occasional  reports  of 
its  pleasures,  fashions,  and  anecdotes,  which 
might  now  and  then  be  conveyed  by  9om& 
stray  traveller,  might  furnish. 

'  It  is  so  strange  to  us,'  said  Misa  BeU, 
*•  and  so  monstrously  dull  and  vulgar,  to  be 
in    the  country  at  this  time  of  the  yeajr. 


such  an  instance  of  the  satiety  of  riches,  and .  that  we  donH  know  what  to    do  with  onr- 
thc  weariness  of  ignorance  and  idleness. — ;  selves.' 

One  such  practical  instance  of  the  insufil-  {  ^  As  to  the  time  of  year.  Madam,'  laid  I, 
ciency  of  affluence  to  bestow  the  pleasures  | « if  ever  one  would  wish  to  be  in  the  ooon- 
whicti  industry  must  bwj  ;— one  such  actual;  try  at  all,  surely  this  month  is  the  pobitof 
exemplification  of  the  fully  of  supposing  that  perfection.  The  only  immoral  thing  with 
injudicious  profusion  and  mistaken  fondness  which  I  could  ever  charge  our  excdient 
can  supply  that  pleasure  ivhich  must  be  Sovereign  is,  that  he  was  bom  in  June,  and 
worked  out  before  It  can  be  enjoyed,  is  worth;  has  thus  furnished  his  fashionable  subjects 
a  whole  folio  of  argument  or  exhortation.' —  I  with  a  loyal  pretence  for  encountering  *  the 
Tiie  ill-bred  little  llock  naid  no  attention  to;  sin  and  sea  coal  of  London,*  to  borrow  Will 
and    only    rcturneu   a  rude   ^  n — o'  or ,  Honeycomb's  phrase,  in  the  finest  month  of 


us. 


'  yc — s'  to  our  questions.'  '  the  twelve      But  where  that  is  the  real 

* '  Caroline,'  said  Sir  John,  *•  these  painted,  tive  with  one,  it  is  the  pretence  of  a  tboa- 
ruins  nfibrd  a  good  lesson  for  us.     We  must;  sand.' 

desire  our  rich  uncles  and  our  generous  gtxl- 1  «  How  can  you  be  so  shocking  ?*  said  she ; 
inotbcri  to  make  an  alteration  in  their  pres-  j «  but  papa  is  really  grown  so  cross  and  so 
ent«,  if  they  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to^  stingy,  as  to  prevent  our  going  to  town  at  all 
withhold  tltcm,'  |  these  last  two  or  three  years;    and  for  so 

It  is  a  sad  mistake,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  |  mean  a  reason  that  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you.* 


*>  to  suppose  that  youth  wants  to  be  so  inces- 
santly amused.  They  want  not  pleasures 
to  be  chalked  out  for  ihcm.  Lay  a  few 
cheap  and  coarse  materials  in  their  waVi  and 
let  their  own  busy  inventions  be  suffered  to 
work.  They  have  abundant  pleasure  in  the 
mere  freshness  and  novelty  of  life,  its  unbro- 
ken health,  its  elastic  spirit,  its  versatile  tem- 


Out  of  politeness  1  did  not  press  to  know ; 
1  needed  not,  for  she  was  resolved  I  should 
*  not  burst  in  ignorance.' 

She  went  on — '  Do  you  know  he  preteods 

that  times  are  hard,   and  public  difficoUieB 

increasing ;  and  he  declares  that  whatever 

privations  we  endure,  government  must  be 

supported  :  so  that  he  says,  it  is  right  lo 

per,  and  its  ever  new  resources.'  i  draw  in,  in  the  only  way  m  which  be  CftB 

*  So  it  appears,  Stanley,'   said  Sir  John,   do  it  honestly  ;  I  am  sure  it  is  not  dotu^it 

<  when  I  look  at  your  little  grouoe  of  girls  |  creditably.     Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing 

recluses  as  they  are  called.       How  many  j  so  shabby  ?'   »  Shabby,   Madam,'  replied  I ; 

cheap  yet  lively  pleasures  do   they  seem  to  |  •  j  honour  a  gentleman  who  has  integrity 

enjoy  !— their  successive  occupations,  their  |  enough  to  do  a  right  thing,  and  good 


books,  their  animating  exercise,  their  char 
itable  rounds,  their  ardent  friendships,  the 
social  table  at  v.  hich  the  elder  ones  are  com- 
panions, not  mutes ;  the  ever-var}'ing  pleas- 
ures of  their  garden, 

*  Increasing  virtue  and  approvinj^  heaven.' 

While  we  were  sitting  willi  Ijady  Aston, 
on  whom  we  next  called,  Mr.  Stanley  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  *Tho  Miss  Flams  are  com 
ing  up  the  gravel  walk  !'  Lady  Aston  look- 
ed vexed,  but  correcting  herself,  said,  '  Mr. 
Stanley,  we  owe  this  visit  to  you,  or  rather  to 
your  friend,'  bowing  to  me  ;  *  they  saw  your 
carriage  stop  iiere,  or  they  woul(]l  not  have 
done  so  dull  a  thing  as  to  have  called  on 
me.' 

These  new  guests  presented  a  new  scene, 
very  uncongenial  to  the  timid  and  tranquil 
spirit  of  the  amiable  hostess.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  contest  between  the  sisters,  who 
should  be  most  eloquent,  most  loud,  or  most 
inquisitive.  They  eagerly  attacked  me  all 
at  once,  as  supposing  me  to  be  overflowing 
with  intelligence  from  the  metropolis,  a 
place  which  they  not  only  believed  to  con- 
tain exclusively  all  that  was  worth  seeing, 
but  all  that  was  worth  hearing.  The  rest  of 
the  world  they  considered  as  a  barren  wil- 


enouf^h  not  to  be  ashamed  to  own  it.' 

*■  Yes,  but  papa  need  not  The  steward 
declares,  if  he  would  only  raise  his  tenants 
a  very  little,  he  would  have  more  than 
enough ;  but  papa  is  inflexible.  He  sars 
my  brollier  must  do  as  he  pleases  when  be 
comes  to  the  estate,  but  that  he  hinnelf 
promised,  when  he  came  into  posscwoQ, 
that  he  would  never  raise  the  rents,  and  that 
he  will  never  be  worse  than  his  word.*  As 
I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  join  in  abusing 
a  gentleman  for  resolving  never  to  be  worse 
than  his  word,  I  was  silent. 

She  then  inquired,  with  more  seriousnen, 
if  there  were  an]^  prospect  of  peace.  I  was 
better  pleased  with  this  question,  as  it  im-* 
plied  more  anxiety  for  the  lives  of  her  fidknr 
creatures,  than  I  had  given  her  credit  tor. 
« 1  am  anxiously  looking  into  all  tlie  pnpaiit* 
continued  she,  without  giving  me  time  to 
8|>eak,  *  because  as  soon  as  there  is  pepeti 
papa  has  promised  we  shall  go  to  town  agaifr 
If  it  was  not  for  that,  I  slwuld  not  can  if 
there  was  war  till  doomsday,  for  what  witfk 
marching  regiments,  and  militia«  and  ▼olW' 
teers,  nothing  can  be  plcasanter  than  it 
makes  the  conntry,  I  mean  as  far  ai  tha 
country  can  be  pleasant.'    Thejr   then  m 
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mrer  the  oames  and  respective  merits  of 
every  opera  ^in^r.  every' dancer,  and  every 
actor,  with  incredible  volubility  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve they  were  not  a  little  stiockod  at  m 
slender  acquaintance  with  the  nomenclature, 
and  the  litllle  interest  I  took  in  the  criticisms 
they  built  upon  it. 

Poor  Lady  Aston  lookc*d  oppressed  and 
&tig^ued,  but  inwardly  rejoiced,  as  she  after- 
wards owned  to  me,  that  her  daughters  were 
not  within  hearin?.  I  was  of  a  different 
opinion,  upon  the  Spartan  principle,  of  ma- 
kinr  their  children  sober,  by  the  spectacle 
of  uio  intoxicated  Helots.  MisK  Bell's  elo- 
qaence  seemed  to  make  but  little  impression 
OQ  Sir  George ;  or  rather  it  produced  an  ef 
feet  directly  contrary  to  admiration.  His 
good  taste  seemed  to  revolt  at  her  flippancy 
£yery  time  I  see  this  young  man  he  rises  m 
my  esteem.  His  ingenuous  temper  and  cn- 
fjfaging  modesty  set  off  to  advantage  a  very 
foir  understan>iing. 

In  our  way  home  we  were  accosted  by  Mr. 
Flam.  After  a  rough  but  hearty  salutation, 
and  cordial  invitation  to  come  and  dine  with 
him,  he  gpJlopped  off,  being  engaged  on  bu- 
siness. *•  This  is  an  honest  country  ^  squire 
of  the  old  cut,'  said  Mr  Stanlev  afterivards. 
*  He  has  a  very  g<x>d  estate,  which  he  has  so 
much  delight  in  managing,  that  he  has  no 
pleasure  in  any  thing  else.  He  was  prevail- 
ed on  by  his  father  to  marry  his  present  wife 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  her  estate 
joined  to  his,  and  broke  in  a  little  on  tiie  ar- 
rondi§aemf,nt  ;  but  it  was  judged  that  both 
being  unitetl,  all  might  be  brought  within  a 
ring'  fence.  This  was  thought  a  reason  suf- 
ficiently powerful  for  the  union  of  two  im- 
mortal beings,  whose  happiness  here  and 
hereafter  might  be  impeded  or  promoted  by 
it  The  felicity  of  the  connection  has  been 
in  exact  proportion  to  tlie  purity  of  the  mo- 
tive.' 

1  could  not  forbear  internipting  Mr.  iStan- 
lay,  by  observing  that  nothing  hsid  surprised 
or  bort  me  more  in  the  little  observation  I 
bad  made  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  than 
the  frequent  indifference  of  parents  to  the 
moral,  and  especially  to  the  religious  charac- 
ter of  the  man  who  proposed  himself.  *  That 
fiuntly,  fortune,  and  connections  should  have 
their  full  share  in  the  busio(>s<«,  I  readily  ad- 
mit,* added  I ;  *  but  that  it  sliould  ever  form 
tbe  chief,  often  the  only  ground  of  accept- 
ance, has,  I  confess,  lowered  mankind  in  my 
esteem  more  completely,  than  almost  any 
other  instance  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  world- 
liness.  That  a  very  young  girl,  who  has  not 
beeo  carefully  etlucated,  should  be  captivated 
by  personal  auivantages,  and  even  infatuated 
by  splendour,  is  loss  surprising,  than  that  pa- 
rents, who  having  themselves  experienced 
the  inefficiency  of  riches  to  happiness — that 
they  should  be  eagerly  impatient  to  part  from 
a  bekivcd  daughter,  reared  with  fondness  at 
least,  if  not  with  wisdom,  to  a  man  of  whose 
principles  they  have  any  doubt,  and  of  whose 
miod  thev  have  a  mean  opinion,  is  a  thing  I 
calmot  understand  And  yet  what  proposal 
■fanost  is  rejected  on  this  ground?'  Lucil- 
hiH  eyes  at  this  moment  shone  with  such  ex- 


pressive brightness,  that  I  exultingly  said  to 
myself,  '  Lord  Staunton !  1  defy  thee  !' 

*  The  mischief  of  this  lax  principle  is  of 
wide  extent,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  '  When 
girls  are  continually  hearing  what  an  advan- 
tageous,  what  a  desirable  marriage  such  a 
young  friend  has  made,  with  a  man  so  rich, 
bo  splendid,  so  great ;  though  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  this  very  man  condemn- 
ed for  his  profligacy,  perhaps,  at  least  they 
know  him  to  be  destitute  of  piety — when  they 
hear  that  these  thio^^-s  are  not  cunsidered  as 
any  great  objection  to  the  union,  what  opin- 
ion must  these  girls  form,  not  only  of^the 
maxims  by  which  the  world  is  governed,  but 
of  the  truth  of  that  religion  which  those  per- 
sons profess  ? 

*■  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Flam.  He  passed 
through  the  usual  course  of  education,  but 
has  profited  so  little  by  it,  tlial  though  he  has 
a  certain  natural  shrewdness  in  his  under- 
standing, I  believe  he  has  scarcely  read  a 
book  these  twenty  years,  excent  Burn's  Jus- 
tice  and  *  Tlie  Agricultural  Reports.'  Yet 
when  he  wants  to  make  a  6gure,  he  now  and 
then  lards  his  discourse  with  a  scrap  ot* 
thread-bare  Latin  which  he  used  to  steal  in 
his  school  boy  exercises.  He  values  himself 
on  his  integrity,  and  is  not  destitute  of  be- 
nevolence. 1  hese,  he  sayn,  are  the  sum  and 
substance  of  religion  ;  and  though  1  combat 
this  mistaken  notion  as  often  as  he  puts  it  in 
mv  power,  yet  I  must  s;iy  that  some  who 
make  more  profession  would  do  well  to  be  as 
careful  in  these  points.  He  often  contrasts 
himself  with  his  old  friend  Ned  Tyrrel,  and 
is  proud  of  showing  how  much  better  a  roan 
he  is  without  religion,  than  Ned  is  witli  all 
liis  pretensions  to  it.  It  is  by  thus  com- 
paring ourselves  with  worse  men,  that  we 
grow  vain,  and  with  more  fortunate  men^ 
that  wp  become  discontented. 

*  All  the  concern  he  gives  himself  about 
his  wife  and  daughters  is,  that  they  shall  not 
run  him  in  debt ;  and  indeed  he  is  so  liberal, 
that  he  does  not  drive  them  to  the  necessity. 
In  every  thing  else,  thev  follow  their  own 
devices.  They  teazed  him,  however,  to  let 
them  spend  two  or  three  winters  in  town, 
the  mother  hinting  thai  it  would  anncer.  He 
was  prevailed  on  to  try  it  as  a  speculation, 
but  the  experiment  failed.  He  now  insists 
that  they  shall  go  no  more  till  the  times 
mend,  to  any  of  tlic  advertising  places,  such 
as  London,  Brighton  or  Bath  :  be  says,  that 
attending  so  manv  fairs  and  markets  is  very 
expensive,  especially  as  the  girls  don't  go  off*. 
He  will  now  see  what  can  be  done  by  pri- 
vate contract  at  home,  without  the  cost  of 
journies,  with  fresh  keep  and  trimming,  and 
docking  into  the  bargain.  They  must  now 
take  their  chance  among  country  dealers  ; 
and  provided  they  will  give  him  a  son-in-law, 
whose  estate  is  free  from  incumbrances,  who 
pays  his  debts,  lives  within  his  income,  does 
not  rack  his  tenants,  never  drinks  claret, 
liates  the  French,  and  loves  field  sports,  be 
will  ask  no  more  questions.' 

I  could  not  but  observe,  how  preferable 
the  father's  conduct,  with  all  its  faults,  was 
to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  *  I  had  ima- 
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giDcd,*  said  I,  <  that  tliis  coarse  character  >  tic,  nor  do  I  advert  to  the  broad  assault  of 
was  quite  out  of  print.  Thoug^h  it  is  rcli- •  the  enemy  of  good  cfovemmeDt,  wtio,  fidlinp 
giously  bad,  and  ot  course  morally  defective,  I  foul  of  every  establislied  institution,  wonld 
3'et  it  IS  so  politically  valuable,  that  1  should  |  naturally  be  expected  to  show  little  fBLYOor 
not  be  sorry  to  see  a  new  edition  of  these  oh- '  to  the  ministers  of  the  church.  But  I  advert 
8olete  squires,  somewhat  corrected,  and  bet- 1  to  those  less  prejudiced  and  less  hostile  wri- 
ter lettered.'  I  tors,  who  having,  as  I  would  hope,  no  po^- 
*•  All  his  good  qualities,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,   tical  or  moral  motive  for  undermininr  the 


'  for  want  of  religion,  have  a  flaw  in  them. 
His  good  nature  is  so  little  directed  by  judg- 


ordcr,  would  rather  desire  to  be  conndered 
as  among  its  friends  and  advocates.' 


mcnt,  that  while  it  serves  the  individual,  it  |     'I  understand  you,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
injures  the  public.     As  a  brother  magistrate,   *•  I  believe  that  this  is  oilcn  done,  not  from 
I  am  obliged  to  act  in  almost  constant  oppo-   any  disrespect  to  the  sacred   function,  not 
Kition  to  him,  and  his  indiscretions  do  more   from  any  wish  to  depreciate  an  order  which 
mischiuf,  by  being  of  a  nature  to  increase  I  (;ven  rummon  sense  and  common  prudence, 
hi»  popularity,     lie  is  fully  persuaded  that  j  without  the  intervention  of  religion,  tells  us 
occasional  intoxication  is  the  best  reward  fcir  |  cannot  be  set  in  too  rcs})cctable  a  light.    I 
habitual  industry  ;  and  insists  that  it  is  good   believe  it  commonly  arises  from  a  different 
old  English  kindness,  to  make  the  churclr  cause.    The  writer  himself  having  but  a  loir 
ringers  |>eriodicaIly   tipscy  at  the  hulidavs,  j  idea  of  the  requirements  of  Christianity,  if 
though  their  families  stsirve  for  it  the  whole  j  consequently  neither  able  nor  willing  to  af- 
week.     He  and  i  have  a  regular  contest  at ;  fix  a  very  elevated  standard  for  the  cbarac- 
the  annual  village  fairs,  because  he  insists '  ter  of  its  ministers.     Some  of  these  writers, 
that  my  refusing  to  let  thorn  begin  on  a  Sun-   however,  describe  a  clergyman  in  general 
day  is  abridging  their  few  rights,  and  mhbing  I  terms,  as  a  paragon  of  piety,  but  theysel- 
them  of  a  day  wliich  tliey  might  add  to  their  j  dom  make  him  act  up  to  the  description  witli 
pleasure,  without  injury  to  their  profit.     He '  which  he  sets  out.     He  is  represented,  in 
:illowsall  tlie  strolling  players,  inountehanks, ;  the  gross,  as  adorned  with  all  the  attributes 
:iud  jugglers  to  exhibit,  because,  he  says,  it  ■  of  perfection,  but  when  he  comes  to  be  drawn 
is  a  charity.     His  charity,  however,  Is  so  out  in  detail  he  is  found  to  exhibit  little  of 
short-sighted,  that  he  docs  not  see,  that  while  ,  that  superiority  whirh  had  been  ascribed  la 
these  vagabiinds  are  supplying  the  wants  of ,  him  in  the  lump.     You  are  lold  how  reli- 
the  day,  their  improvident  habits  sutler  tiiein  ;  gious  he  is,  but  when  you  come  to  hear  hioi 
to  look  no  farther:  that  his  own  workmen  '  converse  you   arc  not  always  quite  certain 
are  spending  tlieir  hard-earned   money  in  ■  whetiicr  lie   professes  the  religion  of  the 
these  illegal  diversions,  while  the  expense  is  '  Shaster  or  the  Bible.     You  hear  of  his  toot' 
the  least  mischief  whicli  their  daughters  in-   al  excellence,  but  you  find  him  adopting 
our.'  I  the  maxims  of  the  world,  and  living  in  the 

Our  next  visit  was  to  Mr.  Carlton,  whom  I  pursuits  of  ordinary  men.  In  short,  you  will 
I  had  found  in  one  or  two  previous  inter- 1  find  that  he  has  little  of  a  clergyman,  except 
views  to  he  a  man  of  excellent  sense,  and  a  the  name.' 


)>erfect  gentleman.     Sir  John  renewed  with 


*  A  sensible  little  work  of  fiction,'  replied 


pleasure  his  acquaintance  with  the  husband,  1,  'lately  fell  in  my  way.  Among  its  char- 
while  Lady  Belfield  was  charmed  to  be  in-  i  actcrs  was  thatof  a  grave  divine.  From  the 
troduced  to  the  wife,  with  whose  character  i  strain  of  panegyric  bestowed  on  him,  I  «• 
Khe  was  so  enamoured,  and  whose  gentle   pected  to  have  met  with  a  rival  to  the  fathers 

of  the  primitive  church.  He  is  presented  as 
a  model,  and,  indeed,  he  counsels,  he  re- 
proves, he  instructs,— but  he  gtKS  to  a  mw* 
querade.' 

'  This  assimilation  of  general  piety,'  M 

Mr.  Stanley,  '  with  occasional  conformity  to 

I  the  practice  of  the  gay  world,  I  should  letf 

I\  the  morning  Mr.   Stanley,  Sir  John  '  would  produce  two  iireflfects.     It  will  lower 

liclfield,  and  I  took  a  walk  to'^call  on  our  i  the  professional  standard  to  the  young  reader 

valuable    rector.     On    our   return    home,  j  while  he  ij»  perusing  the  ideal  character,  aad 

umidU  that  sort  of  desultory   conversation   the  comparison  will  dispose  him  to  accused 


manners  were  calculated  to  confirm  the  af- 
fection which  her  little  history  had  inspired. 


Cn.AP.  XWU. 


M'hich  a  walk  often  produces,  *  Since  we 
left  the  parsonage,  sir,'  said  I,  addressing 
myself  to  Mr  Stanley,  *  I  have  been  think 


forbidding  strictness  the  pious  clergyman  of 
real  life.  After  having  been  entertained 
with  the  mixture  of  religion  and  laxity  in 


ing  how  little  justice  has  been  done  to  the  the  imaginary  divine,  whom  he  has  been  Col- 
clerical  character  in  those  popular  works  of  I  lowing  from  the  serious  lecture  to  the  fM^ene 
imagination  which  are  intended  to  exhibit  a  of  revelry,  will  he  not  be  naturally  disponed 
picture  of  living  manners.  There  are,  in-  to  accuse  of  moroseness  the  existing  dirine 
deed,  a  very  few  happy  exceptions.  Yet  1 '.  who  blends  no  such  contradiction  ? 
cannot  but  regret  that  so  many  fair  occa-  *  Hut  the  evil  of  which  I  more  particnlnrly 
sions  have  been  lost  of  advancing  the  inter-  complain,'  continued  he,  *  because  it  exiill 
ests  of  religion  by  personifying  her  amiable;  in  works  universally  read,  and  written,  in- 
graces  in  t!ie  character  of  her  ministers.  I !  deed,  with  a  life  and  spirit  which  make  then 
allude  not  to  the  attack  of  the  open  infidel,  J  both  admired  and  remembered,  is  found  IB 
nor  the  sly  insinuation  of  the  concealed  seep-  the  ingenious  and  popular  novels  of  the  wit- 
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ty  class.  Id  some  of  these,  even  where  the 
author  intends  to  g^ve  a  feivourable  represen- 
tation of  a  clergyman,  he  more  frequently 
exhibits  him  for  the  purpose  of  merriment 
than  for  that  of  instruction  ' 

'1    confess   with   shame,^  said  Sir  John, 

*  that  the  spirit,  fire,  and  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, of  the  writers  to  whom  you  allude,  have 
made  me  too  generally  indulgent  to  their 
gross  pictures  of  life,  and  to  the  loose  morals 
of  their  etxxl  men.' 

*  Good  men ."  said  Mr.  Stanley.  '  After 
reading^  some  of  those  works  in  the  early  part 
of  my  life,  I  amused  myself  with  the  idea 
that  I  should  like  to  interweave  the  character 
of  a  Chritlian  among  the  heroes  of  Fielding' 
and  Smollet  as  the  shortest  way  of  proving 
their  good  men  to  be  worthless  fellows  ;  and 
to  shew  how  little  tiieir  admired  characters 
rise  io  point  of  morals,  above  the  heroes  of 
the  Beggar's  Opera. 

*  Knowledge  of  the  world,'  continued  he, 
'  should  always  be  used  to  mend  the  world. 
-A  writer  employs  his  knowledge  honestly 
when  he  points  out  the  snares  and  pitfalls  of 
Tice.  But  when  he  covers  those  snares  and 
pitfalls  with  flowers,  when  he  fascinates  in 
-firder  that  he  may  corrupt,  when  he  engages 
<he  affections  by  polluting  them,  I  know  not 
hoir  a  man  can  do  a  deeper  injury  to  society, 
or  more  fatally  inflame  his  own  future  reck- 
oning.* 

*'  But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  sub- 
ject,' said  I,  ^  I  cannot  relish  their  singling 
-out  the  person  of  a  pious  clergyman  as  a  pe- 
culiarly proper  vehicle  for  the  display  of  hu- 
niour.  Wliy  qualities  which  excite  ridicule 
should  be  necessarily  blended  with  such  as 
command  esteem,  is  what  I  never  have  been 
able  to  comprehend.' 

*  Even  where  the  characters,'  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  *•  have  been  so  pleasingly  delineated 
as  to  attract  afiection  by  their  worth  and  be- 
nevolence, there  is  always  a  drawback  from 
their  respectability  by  some  trait  that  is  ludi- 
crous, some  situation  that  is  unclerical,  some 
incident  that  is  absurd.  There  is  a  contri 
▼aoce  to  expose  them  to  some  awkward  dis- 
tress ;  there  is  some  palpable  weakness  to 
undo  the  eflcct  of  their  general  example, 
some  impropriety  of  conduct,  some  gross  er- 
ror in  judgment,  some  excess  of  simplicity, 
whi<;li,  by  infallibly  diminiisbiiig  the  dignity, 
weakens  the  influence  of  the  character,  and 
of  course  lessens  the  veneration  of  the  read- 
er.* 

'  I  have  often,'  replied  I,  *  felt  that  though 
we  may  love  the  man  wc  laugh  at.  we  shall 
never  reverence  him.  We  may  like  him  as 
a  companion,  but  we  shall  never  look  up  to 
him  as  an  instructor.' 

'  I  know  no  reason,"  observed  Mr.  Stanley, 

*  why  a  a  pious  divine  may  not  have  as  much 
wit  and  humour  as  any  other  man.  And  we 
have  it  on  the  word  of  the  wittiest  of  the 
«f liole  body.  Dr.  South,  that  *  piety  docs  not 
necessarily  involve  dulness.'  An  author 
may  lawfully  make  his  churchman  as  witty 
as  he  pleases,  or  rather  as  witty  as  he  can  : 
hut  he  should  never  make  him  the  butt  of  the 
v.'.'i  r»f  o*!k!'  mm.  w^Wjh  is.  ^n  tar^  mokincr 


him  the  butt  of  his  own  wit.  What  is  meant 
to  be  a  comical  parson  is  no  respectable  or 
prudent  exhibition  ;  nor  with  the  utmost 
stretch  of  candour,  can  1  believe  that  the 
motive  of  the  exhibitor  is  always  of  the  pur- 
est kind. 

*  How  far,'  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  •  au- 
thors have  found  it  necessary  to  add  these 
diverting  appendages  in  order  to  qualify  pie- 
ty, how  far  they  have  been  obliged  to  dilute 
religion,  so  as  to  make  it  palatable  and  par- 
donable, 1  will  not  pretend  to  decide.  But 
whether  such  a  mixture  he  not  calculated  to 
leave  a  lasting  eflect  on  the  mind,  unfovour- 
able  to  the  clerical  character ;  whether  these 
associations  are  not  injurious  even  to  reli- 
gion itself,  let  those  declare,  if  they  will 
speak  honestly,  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  be  excessively  delighted  with  such  combi- 
nations.' 

'  I  am  a  little  afraid,'  returned  Sir  John, 
^  that  I  have  formerly  in  some  degree  fallen 
under  this  censure.  But  surely,  Stanley, 
you  would  not  think  it  right  to  lavish  undue 
praise,  even  on  characters  of  a  better  stamp  ; 
you  would  not  commend  ordinary  merit 
highly,  and  above  all,  you  would  not,  I  pre- 
sume, screen  the  faults  of  the  worthless  ?' 

M  am  as  far  from  insisting,'  replied  he, 
*  on  the  universal  piety  of  the  clergy,  as  for 
bespeaking  reverence  for  the  unworthy  indi- 
vidual ;  all  that  I  contend  for  is,  that  no  art.4 
should  ever  be  employed  to  discredit  the 
order.  The  abettors  of  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples, a  few  years  ago,  had  the  acuteness  to 
perceive,  that  so  to  discredit  it  was  one  of 
their  most  powerful  engines.  Had  not  that 
spirit  been  providently  extinguished,  they 
would  have  done  more  mischief  to  religion 
by  their  artful  mode  of  introducing  degra- 
ding pictures  of  our  national  instructors,  in 
their  popular  tracts,  than  the  Hobbes  and 
the  Bolinbrokes  had  done  by  blending  irreli- 
gion  with  their  philosophy,  or  the  Voltaires 
and  the  Gibbons  by  interweaving  it  into 
their  history  Whatever  is  mixed  up  with 
our  amusements  is  swallowed  with  more  dan- 
ger, because  with  more  pleasure,  and  less 
suspicion  than  any  thing  which  comes  un- 
der a  graver  name  and  more  serious  shape.' 

<  I  presume,'  said  Sir  John,  *■  you  do  not 
mean  to  involve  in  your  censure  the  exquis- 
itely keen  satires  of  Erasmus  on  the  eccle^ 
siastics  of  his  day  :  and  I  remember  that  you 
yourself  could  never  read  without  delieht, 
the  pointed  wit  of  Boileau  af^ainst  the  spirit- 
ual voluptuaries  of  his  time,  in  his  admirable 
Lutrin.  Perhaps  you  are  not  disposed  to 
give  (he  same  quarter  to  the  pleasant  ridi- 
cule of  liC  Sage  ?' 

'  We  justify  ourselves  as  good  protestants,^ 
rejoined  Mr.  Stanley,  *  for  pardoning  the 
severe  but  just  attacks  of  the  reformer  and 
the  poet  on  the  vices  of  a  corrupt  church. — 
Though,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  am  not  quite 
certain  that  even  these  two  discriminating 
and  virtuous  authors  did  not,  especisdly 
Erasmus,  now  and  then  indulge  themselves 
in  a  sharpness  which  seemed  to  bear  upon 
religion  itself,  and  not  merely  on  the  luxur\^ 
anrl  idjonry?  of  it«  denr'^nrratri  miu\«t.eT« .* 
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As  to  Le  Sag'c,  wbo,  with  all  liis  wit,  I 
should  never  have  thought  of  bringing  into 
such  good  companv,  he  was  certainly  with- 
held by  no  restraints  oitlier  moral  or  reli- 
gious. And  it  is  obvious  to  me  that  he 
seems  rather  gratified,  that  he  had  the  faults 
to  expose,  than  actuated  by  an  honest  zeal, 
by  exposing  to  correct  them.' 

*  I  wish  I  could  Kay,*  replied  Sir  John. 
*  that  the  Spanibh  Friar  of  Dryden,  and  th<.* 
witty  Opera  of  the  living  Dryden  did  not  fall 
under  tbe  same  suspicion.  I  have  often  ob- 
served, that  as  Lucian  dashes  with  equal  wit 
and  equal  virulence  M  evcr>'  religion,  of  ev- 
ery name  and  every  nation,  so  Dryden  with 
the  same  difiiisive  zeal  attacks  the  ministers 
of  every  rehgion.  In  ransacking  muftis, 
monks,  and  prelates  to  coufirni  his  favourite 
position, 

That  I'ri»'stJ»  of  all  rrligioriB  arv.  tlio  snme, 

he  betrays  a  secret  wish  to  intimate  tliat  not 
onl^'  the  priests  of  all  religions,  but  llie  re- 
ligions of  all  priests  are  pretty  mnch  alike.' 

*  He  has  however,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
*•  made  a  sort  of  palinode,  by  his  consum- 
mately beautiful  poem  of  ihc  gotnl  pnrxon,— 
Yet  eVen  this  lovely  picture  he  could  not 
allow  himself  to  complete  without  a  fling  at 
the  order,  which  he  declares,  at  the  conclu- 
sion, he  only  spares  for  the  sake  of  one  ex- 
ception.' 

'  Rousseau,*  said  Sir  John,  *  seems  to  be 
the  only  sccritic  who  has  not  in  this  respect 
acted  unfairly.  His  Savoyard  Vicar  is  rep- 
resented as  a  grave,  consistent  and  exempla- 
ry character.' 

*  True,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  '  but  don't 
you  perceive  why  he  is  so  represented  ?  He 
is  exhibited  as  a  model  of  goodness,  in  order 
to  exalt  the  scanty  faith  and  unsound  doc- 
trines of  which  he  is  the  teacher.' 

*  I  would  not,'  continued  he,  *■  call  that  man 
an  enemy  to  the  church  who  should  repro- 
bate characters  who  arc  a  dishonour  to  it. — 
But  the  just  though  indignant  biographer  of 
a  real  Sterne,  or  a  real  Churchill,  exhibits 
a  very  different  spirit,  and  produces  a  very 
different  effect  from  the  painter  of  an  imag- 
inary Thvarkum  or  SuprpU.  In  the  histo- 
rian concealment  would  be  blamahle,  and  _ 
palliation  mischievous.  Tie  fairly  exposes 
the  individual  witliout  wishing  to  bring  any 
reproach  on  the  profession.  What  I  blame 
is,  employing  the  vehicle  of  fiction  for  the , 
purpose  of  blackening,  or  in  anv  degree  dis- 
crediting, a  body  of  men,  who  depend  much 
for  the  success  of  their  labours  on  public 
opinion,  and  on  the  success  of  whose  la- 
bours dei>ends  so  large  a  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic virtue.' 

'  I  have  sometimes,'  said  I, '  heard  my  fa- 
ther express  his  surprise  that  the  most  en- 
gfaging  of  all  writers,  Mr  Addison,  a  man 
so  devout  himself,  so  forward  to  do  honour 
to  religion  on  all  occasions,  should  have  let 
slip  so  fair  an  opportunity  for  exalting  the 
▼alue  of  a  country  clergyman  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  Sir  Roger  de  'Coverley's  chaplain 
naturally  put  in  his  hands.'* 


]  *  You  must  allow,'  said  Sir  John, '  tbat  be 
I  has  made  him  worthy,  and  that  he  has  not 
I  made  him  absurd.' 

'  1  grant  it,*  replic^l  I,  *  but  he  has  made 
:  him  dull  and  acquiescent.  He  haa  made  him 
I  any  thing  rather  than  a  pattern.' 

"  But  what  1  most  regret,'  said  Mr.  Stan* 

ley,  *"  is,  that  the  use  he  has  made  of  this  char* 

acter  is  to  give  the  stamp  of  his  owo  high  aii- 

i  ihority  to  a  practice,  which  though  it  isobar^ 

j  acteristically  recommended  by  the  whimsical 

I  knight,  whc^  original  vein  of  buiDourleayes 

I  every  other  far  behind  it,  yet  shcnild  nerer 

have  liad  the  sanction  of  the  author  of  the 
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•  See  <!p6ctator.  Vol.  ii.  No.  lOT 


the  practice  of  the  minister  of  a  little  coan- 

:  try  |>arish,  preaching  to  farmers  and  peasants 

:  the  most  learned,  hvgical,  and  profouoddis- 

j  courses  in  the  English  language.' 

I     *  It  has,  I  believe,'  replied  Sir  Jolin,  *  ex- 

'  cited  general  wonder  that  so  consummate  a 

judge  of  iiropriety  should  have  commendedt 

as  suitable  instruction  for  illiterate  viUageiii 

:  ilie  sermrms  of  those  incomparable  scholan 

Fleetwood,  South.  Tillotson,  Barrow,  Cala- 

I  my,  and  Sanderson.* 

*•  But  tbis  is  not  the  worst,'  said  Mr.  StaA- 
;  ley,  *  for  Mr.  Addison  not  only  clearly  ap- 
'  proves  it  in  the  individual  instance,  but  takei 
I  occasion  from  it,  to  establish  a  general  mle, 
!  and  indefinitely  to  advise  the  country  cleiiEfy 
'  to  adopt  tlic  custom  of  preaching  theite  nme 
discourses  *•  imdend  ofwtutting  their  tpirittm 
ialMrriotis  (omptunticm  of  their  otfn.' 

*  Surely,'  replied  I,  *  an  enemy  of  reKgioD 
could  not'casily  have  devised  a  more  eifoctu- 
I  al  method  for  thinning  the  village  chundi,  or 
lessening  the  edification  of  the  unlettered  M^ 
ditor,  than  this  eminent  advocate  for  Chri^ 
tianity  has  here  incautiously  sugg^ested.' 

"  1  am  sorry,'  said  Mr  Stanley,  *  tlmt  sodi 
a  man  has  given  such  a  sanction  for  redociiig 
religious  instruction  to  little  more  tbsn  s 
form,  and  for  seeming  to  consider  the  niers 
act  of  attending  public  worship  as  tbe  sols 
end  of  its  institution,  without  sufficiently  !•• 
king  into  the  account  the  nature  and  tbe  iff* 
portance  of  the  instruction  itself :  and  with* 
out  considering  that  nothing  can  beedi^isf 
which  is  not  intelligible.  Besides,  it  is  mt 
only  preventing  the  improvement  of  thepe^ 
pie,  i3ut  checking  that  of  the  preacher.  It 
not  only  puts  a  bar  to  his  own  advanceiMit 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  retards  thatgimHk 
in  piety  which  might  have  been  promottd  iB 
himself  while  he  was  preparing  in  secret  tt 
promote  that  of  his  hearers.' 

'  And  yet,'  replied  Sir  John,  <  to  spadc 
honestly,  1  am  afraid,  had  I  been  the  patlMi 
I  should  have  been  so  gratified  myaeif  viA  ^ 
hearing  those  fine  compositions,  that  I  oorii 
not  heartily  have  blamed  my  chaplM  fst 
preaching  no  other.' 

'  My  dear  Sir  John,*  said  Mr.  Stlrf^i 
*  neither  your  good  sense,  nor  yoar  goodii' 
ture  would,  I  am  persuaded,  alloir  yevii  \ 
purchase  your  own  gratification  al  tte  •■*  t 
pensc  of  a  whole  congregation.  You,  a  tfli 
of  learning  and  of  leisure,  can  easily  nifk 
any  deficiency  of  ability  in  plain  bat  m9 
sermons.    Bnt  how  would  the  tentatt.  tfi 
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workmen  mnd  tlie  seirants,  (for  of  such  at  no  stated  employment,  no  profisssion.  It  is  a 
least  was  Sir  Roger's  congregation  compos-  niiHtake.  Charily  in  the  calling  of  a  lady  : 
ed,)  hot?  would  those  who  have  little  other  the  care  of  the  ptrnr  u  her  prq/esnon.  Men 
means  of  edification  indemnify  themselves '  have  littte  time  or  taste  for  details.  Women 
for  the  loss  of  that  single  opportunity  which  I  of  fortune  have  abundant  leisure,  which  can 
the  whole  week  affords  them  ?     Is  not  that  a  I  in  no  way  be  so  properly  or  so  pleat^antly  fil- 


moat  inequitable  way  of  proportioning  m- 
stmction  which,  while  it  pleases  or  profits 
the  well-informed  individual,  cuts  off  the  in- 
stmotioo  of  the  multitude  ?  If  we  may  twist 
a  text  from  its  natural  import,  is  it  *  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth'  to  feast  Uie  patron 
and  starve  the  parish  ?' 
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led  up,  as  in  making  themselves  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  worth  and  the  want)  of 
all  within  their  rt^acb.  Witii  their  wants, 
because  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  adminis- 
ter to  them ;  with  their  worth,  because  with- 
out this  knowledge,  they  cannot  administer 
prudently  and  appropriately.' 

I  expressed  to  Mrs.   Stanley  the  delieht 

with  which  I  had  heard"  of  the  admirable 

regulations  of  her  family,  in  the  management 

I  of  the  poor,  and  how  much  their  power  of 

Thouoh  Mr.  Stanley  had  checked  my  im- !  doing  goo^J  was  said  to  be  enlarged  by  the 

petnosity  in  my  application  to  him,  anddid>  judgmcot  and  discrimination  with  which  it 

not  encourage  my  siddresses  with  a  proropti* !  was  done. 

tnde  suited  to  the  ardour  of  my  affection,  yet  J  *  VVe  are  far  from  thinking,^  replied  she, 
as  the  warmth  of  my  attachment,  notwith- <  *  that  our  charity  should  be  limited  to  our 
standing  I  made  it  a  duty  to  restrain  its  out-  ]  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  We  are  of 
ward  expression,  could  not  escape  either  his.  opinion,  that  it  should  not  be  left  undone  any 
penetration,  or  that  of  his 'admirable  wife,  i  where,  but  that  Mere  it  should  be  done  indis- 
thev  be^n  a  little  to  relax  in  the  strictness i  pensably.  We  consider  our  own  parish  as 
with  which  they  had  avoided  speaking  of  their  our  more  appropriate  field  of  ^tiqn,  where 
daagbter.  They  never  indeed  introduced '  Providence,  by  'fixing  the  bounds  of  our 
the  subject  themselves,  yet  it  some  how  or :  habitation,'  seems  to  have  made  us  peculiar- 
other  never  failed  to  find  its  way  into  all  con- '  ly  responsible.  For  the  comfort  of  those 
▼ertation  in  which  I  was  one  of  the  interlo-  i  whom  lie  has  doubtless  placed  around  us  for 
cators.  i  that  purpose.     It  is  thus  that  the  Almighty 

Sitting  one  day  in  Lucilla's  bower  with ,  vindicates  his  justice,  or  rather  calls  on  us 
Mn.  Stanley,  and  speaking,  though  in  gen- ;  to  vindicate  it.  It  is  thus  he  explains  why 
eral  terms,  on  tlie  subject  nearest  my  heart, '  he  admits  natural  evil  into  the  world,  by  ma- 
with  a  tenderness  and  admiration  as  sincere  king  the  wants  of  one  part  of  the  commnni* 
a»  it  was  fervent,  I  dwelt  particularly  on  some  ty  an  exercise  for  the  compassion  of  ihe 
inatamces.  which  I  had  recently  heard  from  \  other. 

Edwards,  of  her  tender  attention  to  the  sick  j  *•  Surely,'  added  Mrs.  Stanley, '  the  reason 
poor,  and  her  zeal  in  often  visiting  them, '  is  particularly  obvious,  why  the  bounty  of 
withoat  regard  to  weather,  or  the  accommo- .  tike  afiliicnt  ought  to  be  most  liberally,  though 
dation  of  a  carriage.  not  exclusively,  extended  to  the  spot  whence 

*Iassnre  you,*  said  Mrs.  Stanley,  *  yon.  they  derived  their  revenues.  There  seems 
overrate  her.  Lncilla  is  no  prodigy  dropped  indeed  to  he  a  double  motive  for  it.  The 
down  l^ora  the  clouds.  Ten  thousand  otner  same  act  involves  a  duty  both  to  God  and  to 
yonng  women,  with  natural  good  sense,  and  '  man.  The  largest  bounty  to  the  necessitous 
good  temper,  might,  with  the  same  educa-  on  our  estates,  is  rather  justice  than  charity. 
tion,  the  same  neglect  of  what  is  useless,  and  'Tis  but  a  kind  of  pepoer-corn  acknowledg- 
Ihe  mme  attention  to  what  is  necessary,  ac-  '  ment  to  the  great  Lord  and  proprietor  of  all, 
lire  the  same  habits  and  the  same  princi- '  from  whom  we  hold  them.  And  to  assist 
Her  being  no  prodigy,  however,  per-  j  their  own  labouring  poor  is  a  kind  of  natural 
makes  her  example,  as  far  as  it  goes, .  debt,  which  persons  wlui  possess  great  land- 
{ important.  She  may  be  more  useful, !  ed  properly  owe  to  those  from  the  sweat  of 
beeeose  she  carries  not  that  discouraging  su- 1  whose  brow  they  derive  their  comforts,  and 
periority,  which  others  might  be  deterred  |  even  their  riches.  'Ti%  a  commutation,  in 
frain  imitating,  through  nopelcssness  to  [  which,  as  the  advantaiore  is  greatly  on  our 
reech*  If  she  is  not  a  miracle  whom  others  <  side,  so  is  our  duty  to  diminish  the  difference, 
■ight  despair  to  emulate,  she  is  a  Christian '  of  paramount  obligation.' 
whom  every  ^rl  of  a  fair  understanding  and  I  then  reoeated  my  request,  that  I  might 
pood  disposition  may  equal,  and  whom,  I  be  allowed  to  take  a  practical  lesson  in  the 
fiope  and  believe,  many  girls  excel.*  next  periodical  visit  to  the  cottages. 

1  aaked  Mrs.  Stanley's  permission  to  at- 1      Mrs.  Stanley  replied^  *  As  to  my  girls,  the 


tepd  the  young  ladies  in  one  of  their  benevo- 
lonttonnds.  «  When  I  have  leisure  to  be  of 
the  party,'  replied  she,  smiling,  *•  yon  shall 
•ceompeny  ub.  I  am  afraid  to  trust  your 
feeliogs.  Your  good  nature  would 
lead  yon  to  commend  as  a  merit, 

ID  Act  deserves  no  praise  at  all,  the  du- 
tf  being  ao  obvious,  and  so  indispensable.  I 
Imre  onSen  heard  it  regretted  that  ladies  have 

VoT..  TT.  -I 


elder  ones,  I  trust,  are  such  veterans  in  their 
tratle  that  your  approbation  can  do  them  no 
harm,  nor  do  they  stand  in  need  of  it  as  an 
incentive.  But  should  the  little  ones  find 
that  their  charity  procures  them  praise,  they 
might  perhaps  be  charitable  for  the  sake  of 
praise,  their  benevolence  might  be  set  at 
work  by  their  vanity,  and  they  might  be  led 
to  do  that,  from  the  \ovc  of  applause,  whirh 
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ran  only  please  God  when  the  principle  is 
]iiirc.  The  iniquity  of  our  holy  things,  my 
gfXNl  friend,  requires  much  Christian  vigiU 
nncc.  ^ext  to  not  giving  at  all,  the  greatest 
fnultis  to  give  from  ostentation.  The  contest 
is  only  between  two  sins.  The  motive  robs 
the  act  of  the  very  name  of  virtue,  while 
the  g(Kxl  work  that  is  paid  in  praise,  is  strip- 


poor  casuist.  Sir  John,  and.I  must  refer  yott 
to  Mr.  Stanley  for  abler  arguments  tban  I 
can  use.  I  wiU  venture  however  to  ny$ 
that  even  on  your  own  ground  it  appears 
to  be  a  pressing  duty.  If  sin  be  the  cmnse 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  miseries  of  ta- 
man  life,  must  not  that  be  the  noblest  charity 
which  cures,  or  lessens,  or  prevents  sin.' 


pcd  of  the  hope  of  higher  retribution.'  |  And  are  not  they  the  truest  benefactors  even 

On  my  a«)suring  Mrs.  Stanley,  that  1 1  to  the  bodies  of  men,  who  by  their  religiMS 
tliought  such  an  introduction  to  their  sys- 1  exertions  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  vice, 
teiiiatic  scliemits  of  charity  might  inform  my  prevent  also,  m  some  measure,  that  poverty 
iiwn  mind  and  improve  my  habits,  she  con  and  disease  which  are  the  natural  coooomi* 
Rented,  and  I  have  since  been  a  frequent '  tan ts  of  vice  ?  If  in  endeavouring  to  iMke 
witness  of  their  admirable  method;  and  have  =  men  better,  by  the  infusion  of  a  religioM 
been  studying  plans,  which  involve  the  good  ;  principle,  which  shsU  check  idleness,  drink'* 
both  of  body  and  soul.  Oh !  if  I  am  ever  i  mg,  and  extravagance,  we  put  them  in  the 
blest  with  a  coadiutrcss,  a  directress  let  me  way  to  become  healthier,  and  richer,  and 


happier,  it  will  furnish  a  practical  alignment 
which  I  am  sure  will  satisfy  your  benevolent 


rAther  sav,  formed  under  such  auspices,  with 

ivltat  delight  shall  I  transplant  the  principles 

and  practices  of  Stanley  Grove  to  the  Prio- ;  heart/ 

ry !  Nor  indeed  would  I  ever  marry  but  with  j 

tfie  animating  hope  that  not  only  myself,  but ." 

nil  around  me,  would  be  the  better  and  the  rTr\p  wix 

happier  for  the  presiding  genius  I  shall  place  CHAP.  aaIa. 

*"si?Joho  Belfield  had  joined  us  while  we  JtTjJ:^^''tJ!S'i«^^Z^'^^'ii^ 
were  on  th..  Jopic.    Ibid  observed  ^.me-  ^^'^^^^r^o^f^e^'ti^'TwtlhV'f^ 
times  that  though  he  was  earnest  on  the  gen-   -^  entering      *"'""""" 
eral  principle    of  benevolence,    which   he  ^   *Dovouknow  «tanlev '  said  Mr  Tvnd, 
rr.^!^!:^K;?i.!rL?'r °"?ii^^  °L^  •  that  yL  have  ab^lutcircorrnpted-  mV^ 

He  haa  mtt 

iitcerea  auiy:  jeii  w™  .orry jo  una  mai  gince'been  ranaacking  the"  ahclve.  for  idle 

Ins  ^ncrous  mind  had  not  viewed  this  large  i,_^.  •  * 

jnbject  under  all  its  aspecU.    He  had  not      .  j  ^,^  ,j  ^  geriously  concerned.'  replied 

i"'^inL'TSll„v"^wr  ZpTnmf^^  M^-  Stanley,  •  if  any  thing  I  had  »kl  VS 
r2Ll^;f,^^„  .™.7^  ri  oLf^ti  wi  k7j  have  drawn  Mr.  Edward  off  from  more  wk- 
:^L'P^^.V:tVy^'!?.;i'!„?"^^HA^^J^  able  studies,  or  diverted  him  from  the  im- 


nd,  but  when  with  a  wilHng  lib'enility.  he  Z^rTlSsS'relX'^e^Tnrwlich  toJ^I 

.ad  c  eared  himschr  from  the  suspicion  of  ^^  t^a^           1,,^,  t^    i^esto  books  of  taste; 

those  detestable  vices,  he  was  indolent  in  the  ^^^^  ,  ^^  J^\^^  ^^  ^|„y  ^^^  j^em  aU  alone. 

prooer  distribution  of  money  m^  ""^f '«'t  The  best  of  them  will  only  fill  his  heart  with 

negligent  of  .to  just  application     Nor  had  ^old  morality,  and  stuff  his  head  with  w 

hc  ever  considered,  as  evenr  man  should  do,  j  ^  ^^^    ,  „„„,j  „„t  ^^^  ^  ^ 

because  every  man  s  mcMsare  1  mited,  how  •       ^^            ,^t  into  a  book  of  yow 

the  greatest  quantity  of  good  could  be  done  |^„^,  ,^„^^,  nonsense  ;  and  if  he  be  f»Dy    - 

with  any  given  sum.  religious,  he  wiU  make  a  general  bonfire  of 

But  the  worst  of  all  was,  he  had  imbibed  iheDoeis  ' 

certain  oopular  prejudices  respecting    the  .  f  hat  is  rather  too  sweeping  a  sentence,* 

more  re?i^u*  chariues ;    preju^^^^^  ^t  woul^  I  grantyoa,     : 

f  ether  unworthy  of  his  enlightened  mmd.  t^      u^       benefit  to  mankind  if  the  entire     , 

le  too  much  lirmted  his  ideas  of  ^^^^^^        to  ^J^s^'^ome  c^^^^^^^                                     ^ 

bodily  wants.    This  distinction  was  not  with  ^ijerable  portion  of  the  wbrkrof  many  not     ' 

him,  as  It  IS  with  many,  invented  as  an  argu-  j^^  ^^  ScepUonable,  were  to  assist  tin   .| 

inent  for  saving  his  money,  which  he  most  conflagration  of  vour  pile  *                                 ' 

willingly  bestowed  for  feeding  and  clothing  .  ^^  .^  ^^^j  fa^iled,'  said  Sir  John  BelfinU.     •' 

the  necessitous     But  as^to  the  propriety  of  c  ^g  might  not  only  rob  Belinda's^Stornf 

a^ording  them  religious  instruction,  he  own-  .           -s  *       *       j 

ed  he  luul  not  made  up  his  mind.    He  bad  ^     ,               ^«       .                     .1   _n. 

some  doubts  whether  it  were  a  duty.  Wheth-  twelve  tomes  of  French  lomances  nsaUy  gOt. 

er  it  were  a  benefit,  he  had  still  stronger  but  feed  the  flame  with  countless 

doubts ;  adding,  that  he  should  begin  to  con-  covered  octavos  from  the  modem  n 

sider  the  subject  more  attentively  than  he  had  But  having  made  this  concession,  alkvw 

yet  done.  to  observe,  that  because  there  has  be 

Mrs.  Stanley  in  reply,  said,  *  I  am  but  a  voluptuous  PetnmiuSi  a  propbaae  LoornM 
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mnd  a  licentious  Ovid,  to  say  nothing  of  tbe 
numberless  modeni  poets,  or  rather  iodivid- 
ual  poems,  that  are  immoral  and  corrupt — 
ahali  we  therefore  exclude  all  works  of  mia- 
cioation  from  the  library  of  a  young  man  ? 
Barely  we  should  not  indiscriminately  banish 
the  muses,  as  infallible  corrupters  of  the 
▼outhful  mind  ;  I  would  rather  consider  a 
blameless  poet  as  the  auxiliary  of  virtue. — 
Whatever  talent  enables  a  writer  to  possess 
an  empire  over  the  heart,  and  to  l^d  the 
pawions  at  his  command,  puts  it  in  his  power 
to  be  of  no  small  service  to  mankind.  It  is 
no  new  remark  that  the  abuse  of  any  good 
thing  is  no  argument  against  its  legitimate 
use.  Intoxication  affords  no  just  reason 
•gainst  the  use  of  wine,  nor  prodigality 
against  the  possession  of  wealth.  In  the  in- 
atance  in  dispute  I  should  rather  infer  that  a 
talent  capable  of  diffusing  so  much  mischief, 
was  susceptible  of  no  small  benefit.  That  it 
has  been  so  often  abused  by  its  misapplica- 
tion, is  one  of  the  highest  instances  of  the  in- 
gratitude of  man  for  one  of  tlie  highest  gifts 
of  God.' 

*  1  cannot  think,'  said  I, '  that  the  Almigh- 
ty conferred  such  a  faculty  with  a  wisli  to 
have  it  extinguished.  Works  of  imagina- 
tion have  in  many  countries  been  a  chief  in- 
fttrument  of  civilization.  Poetry  has  not  on- 
ly preceded  science  in  the  hntory  of  human 
progress,  but  it  has  in  many  countries  prece- 
ded the  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts  ; 
and  I  have  somewhere  read,  that  in  Scotland 
they  could  write  elegant  Latin  verse  before 
they  could  make  a  wheel-barrow.  For  my 
own  part,  in  my  late  visit  to  London,  I 
thought  the  decline  of  poetry  no  favourable 
lymptom.' 

*  1  rejoice  to  hear  it  is  declining,'  said 
Tyrrel.  *  I  hope  that  what  is  decaying,  may 
in  time  be  extinguished.' 

•Mr.  Tyrrel  would  have  been  delighted 
arith  what  i  was  displeased,'  replied  I.  *  I 
met  with  philosophers,  who  were  like  Plato 
in  nothing  but  in  his  abhorrence  of  the  Mu- 
Mi ;  with  politicians,  who  resembled  Bur- 
ksigh  only  in  his  enmity  to  Spenser ;  and  with 
irarriors,  who  however  they  might  emulate 
Alexander  in  his  conquests,  would  never 
have  imitated  him  in  sparing  *  the  house  of 
Pindaras.' 

*  The  art  of  poetry,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  '  is 
to  touch  the  passions,  and  its  duty  to  lead 
Ibem  on  the  side  of  virtue.  To  raise  and  to 
inirtfy  the  amusements  of  mankind  ;  to  mul- 
tiply and  to  exalt  pleasures,  which  being 
porely  intellectual,  may  help  to  exclude  such 
■1  are  gross,  in  beings  so  addicted  to  sensu- 
alhf ,  is  surely  not  only  to  give  pleasure,  but 
to  render  service.  It  is  allowable  to  seize 
erery  avenue  to  the  heart  of  a  being  so 
prone  to  evil ;  to  rescue  him  by  every  fair 
meam  notonlv  from  the  degradation  of  vice, 
bat  from  the  dominion  of  idleness.  I  do  not 
Boir  ipeak  of  gentlemen  of  the  sacred  func- 
tion, to  which  Mr.  Edward  Tyrrel  aspires, 
bat  of  those  who,  having  no  profession,  have 
BO  stated  employment ;  and  who,  having 
mora  leisure,  will  be  in  danger  of  exceeding 
the  due  bounds  in  the  article  of  amusement. 


I  I^t  U8  then  endeavour  to  allure  our  youth  of 
,  fashion  from  the  low  pleasures  of  the  disso- 
I  lute  ;  to  snatch  them,  not  only  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  gaming-table,  but  from  the 
'  excesses  of  the  dining-tablo,  by  inviting 
;  them  to  an  elegant  delight  that  is  safe,  and 
!  especially  by  enlarging  the  range  of  pure 
1  mental  pleasure. 

*•  In  order  to  this,  let  us  do  all  we  can  to 
cultivate  their  taste,  and  innocently  indnlgc 
'their  fancy.  Let  us  contend  with  impure 
I  writers,  those  deadliest  enemies  to  theyouth- 
;  ful  mind,  by  opposing  to  them  in  the  chaster 
:autIior,  ima|^  more  attractive,  wit  more 
acute,  learning  more  various  ;  in  all  which 
>  excellencies  our  first-rate  poets  certainly  cx- 
I  eel  their  vicious  competitors.' 
I  »  Would  you,  Mr.  Tyrrel,'  said  Sir  John, 
'  *■  throw  into  the  enemy's  camp  all  the  light 
I  arms  which  often  successfully  annoy  where 
I  the  heavy  artillery  cannot  reach  ?' 

*  Let  us,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  rescue 
from  the  hands  of  the  profane  and   the  im- 

:pure,  the  monopoly  of  wit  which  tlicy  affect 
i  to  possess,  and  which  they  would  possess,  if 
i  no  good  men  had  written  works  of  elegant 
!  literature,  and  if  all  good  men  totally  despi^ 
'  sed  them.' 

'  For  my  own  part,'  said  Mr.  Tyrrel,  '  I 
believe  that  a  good  man,  in  my  sense  of  the 
word,  will  neither  write  works  of  imagina- 
tion, nor  rend  them.' 

*  At  your  age  and  mine,  and  better  empW- 
ed  as  we  certainly  may  be,'  said  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, ^  we  want  no  such  resources.  1  myself, 
though  I  strongly  retain  the  relish,  have  little 
leisure  for  the  mdulgence,  which  yet  I  would 
allow,  though  with  great  discnmination,  to 
the  young  and  the  unoccupied.  What  is  to 
whet  the  genius  of  the  champions  of  virtue, 
so  as  to  enable  them  succcssfullv  to  combat 
the  leaders  of  vice  and  infidelity,  If  we  refuse 
to  let  them  be  occasionally  sliarpened  and 
polished  by  such  studies?  That  model  of 
brilliant  composition.  Bishop  Jeremj^  Tay- 
lor, was  of  this  opinion,  when  he  said  *  by 
whatever  instrument  piety  is  advantaged', 
use  that,  though  thou  grindcst  thy  spears  and 
arrows  at  the  forges  of  the  Philistines.' 

*  I  know,'  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  a 
Christian  need  not  horrr>w  weapons  of  attack 
or  defence  from  the  classic  armoury ;  but, 
to  drop  all  metaphor,  if  be  is  called  upon  to 
defend  truth  and  virtue  against  men  whose 
minds  are  adorned  with  all  that  is  elegant, 
strengthened  with  all  that  is  powerful,  nntl 
enriched  with  all  that  is  persuasive,  from  the 
writers  in  question — Is  he  likely  to  engage 
with  due  advantaf^c  if  his  own  linind  be  des- 
titute of  the  embellishments  with  whirh  theirs 
abound  P  While  wit  and  imagination  are 
their  favourite  instruments,  shall  we  con- 
sider the  aid  of  either  as  useless,  much  less 
as  sinful  in  their  opponents  ?* 

^  While  young  men  will  be  amnned,'  said 
Sir  John,  *it  is  surely  of  importance  that 
they  should  be  »afely  amused.  We  sliouKi 
not  therefore  wish  to  obliterate  in  autliors 
such  faculties  as  wit  and  fancy,  nor  to  extin- 
guish a  taste  for  them  in  readers.' 

*  Show  me  any  one  instance  of  good  that 
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ever  wai  eflected  by  any  one  poet,'  said  Mr. 
1*yiTel,  *•  and  1  will  give  up  the  point ;  while 
ou  the  other  hand,  a  thousand  instances  of 
mischief  mig^ht  doubtless  be  produced.' 

*  The  latter  part  of  your  assertion,  Sir,' 
said  I,  *  I  fear  is  too  true  :  but  to  what  evil 
has  elevation  of  fancy  led  Milton,  or  Milton 
his  readers  I  In  what  labyrinths  of  guilt  did 
it  involve  Spencer  or  Cowley  ?  Has  Thom- 
son, or  has  Young  added  to  the  crimes  or  the 
calamities  of  mankind  ?  Into  what  immor- 
alities did  it  pinnae  Gay  or  Goldsmith?  Has 
it  tainted  the  purity  of  Beat  tie  in  his  Min- 
btrcl,  or  that  of  tlic  livinp:  minstrel  of  the 
Lay?  What  readtir  has  Mason  corrupted, 
or  what  reader  h»s  Cowpcr  not  benefited  ? 
Milton  was  an  entliusiast  both  in  religion  and 
politics.  Many  enthusiasts  with  whom  he 
was  connectetl  don  ht loss  condemned  the 
exercise  of  his  imagination  in  his  immortal 
(M>crn  as  a  crime ;  but  his  genius  was  too 
mighty  to  be  restraintnl  by  opposition,  and 
his  imagination  too  vast  and  powerful  to  be 
kept  down  by  a  party.  Had  he  confined 
himself  in  his  prose  writings,  weighty  and 
elaborate  as  some  of  them  are.  hotv  little  ser- 
%'ice  won  ill  he  have  done  the  world,  and  how 
little  would  ho  now  be  read  or  quoted !  In 
lii<4  life  time  politics  might  blind  his  enemies, 
and  fanaticism  his  friends.  But  now,  who, 
comparatively,  reads  the  Iconoclastes  ?  Who 
does  not  read  Comiih  ?' 

'  What  then,'  said  Mr.  Tyrrel,  *  you  would 
have  our  young  men  spend  their  time  in 
reading  idle  verses,  and  our  girls,  I  suppose, 
in  reading  loose  romances?' 

'  It  is  to  preserve  both  from  evils  which  I 
deprecate,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  I  would 
consign  the  most  engaging  subjects  to  the 
best  hands,  au'l  raise  the  taste  of  our  youth, 
by  allowing  a  little  of  their  leisure,  and  of 
their  leisure  only,  to  such  amusements ;  and 
that  chiefly  with  a  view  to  disengfage  them 
from  worse  pursuits.  It  is  not  romance,  but 
indolence ;  it  is  not  poetry,  but  sensuality, 
which  are  the  prevailing  evils  of  the  day — 
evils  far  more  fatal  in  themselves,  far  more 
durable  in  their  effects,  than  the  perusal  of 
works  of  wit  and  genius.  Imagination  will 
cool  of  itself.  The  etfcrvcscence  of  fancy 
will  soon  subside ;  but  absorbing  dissipation, 
but  paralyzing  idleness,  but  degrading  self- 
love, 

Growa  with  their  growth,  and  strengthens  with 
their  strength. 

^  A  judicious  reformer,'  said  Sir  Jolin, 
*  will  accommodato  his  remedy  to  an  existing 
and  not  an  imaginary  evil.  When  the  old 
romances,  the  grand  Cyruses,  the  Clelias, 
ihe  Cassaodras,  the  Pharamoods,  and  the 
Amadises,  hud  turned  all  the  young  heads  in 
Kurope ;  or  when  the  fury  of  knight  errantry 
demanded  the  powerful  feign  of  Cervantes 
to  check  it — it  was  a  duty  to  attempt  to  lower 
tiie  public  delirium.  When,  in  our  own  age 
/and  country,  Sterne  vrrote  his  corrupt,  but 
tiKi  popular  lesser  jrork,  he  became  the  mis- 
chievous founder  of  the  school  of  sentiment. 
A  huudred  writers  communicated,  a  hundred 
thousand  readers  caught  the  infection.  Sen- 


timentality was  the  disease  which  then  pb- 
quired  to  be  expelled.  The  reign  of  Stenie 
is  past,  ^sensibility  is  discarded,  and  with  it 
the  so^ness  which  it  must  be  confessed  b^ 
longed  to  it.  Romance  is  vanished,  and  with 
it  the  heroic,  though  somewhat  annatani 
elevation  which  accompanied  it.  We  baTe 
little  to  regret  in  the  loss  of  either :  nor  hare 
we  much  cause  to  rejoice  in  wbat  we  Imve 
gained  by  the  exchange.  A  pervading  and 
substantial  selfishness,  the  striking  charac- 
teristic of  our  day,  is  no  rreat  improremcat 
on  the  wildness  of  the  old  romance,  or  (he 
vapid  puling  of  the  sentimental  school.' 

*  Surely,'  said  1,  (L'Almanac  des  Gear* 
mands  at  that  instant  darting  across  my 
mind,)  *  it  is  as  honourable  for  a  genllemail 
to  excel  in  critical  as  in  culinary  skill.  It  it 
as  noble  to  cultivate  the  intellectual  taste,  M 
that  of  the  palate.  It  is  at  least  as  creditable 
to  discuss  the  comparative  merits  of  Sopho- 
cles and  Shakspeare,  as  the  rival  ingredieate 
of  a  soup  or  a  sauce.  I  will  even  venture  to 
affirm  that  it  is  as  dignified  an  amnsement  to 
run  a  tilt  in  favour  of  Virgil  orTasso  against 
their  assailants,  as  to  run  a  barouche  against 
a  score  of  rival  barouches;  and  ihongh  I 
own  that,  in  Gulliver's  land  of  the  Houyhn- 
hums,  the  keeping  up  the  breed  of  bones 
might  have  been  the  nobler  patriotism,  yet 
in  Great  Britain  it  is  hitherto  at  least  be- 
come no  contemptible  exertion  of  skill  and 
industry  to  keep  up  the  breed  of  gentlemea.' 


CHAP.  XXX. 

I  STROLLED  out  alonc.  intending  to  call  at 
the  Rectory,  but  was  prevented  by  meeting 

:  tlie  worthy  Doctor  Barlow,  who  was  coming 
to  the  Grove.  I  could  not  lose  so  fair  an  op- 
portunity of  introducing  a  subject  that  was 
seldom  absent  from  my  thouff^hts.  I  taaoA  it 
was  a  subject,  on  which  I  had  no  new  dis- 
coveries to  impart.  lie  told  me,  be  bad 
seen  and  rejoiced  in  the  election  ray  heail 
had  made.  I  was  surprised  at  his  penetra- 
tion. He  smiled,  and  told  me  he  *■  took  no 
great  credit  for  his  sagacity,  in  perceiving 
what  was  obvious  to  spectators  far  more  in- 

i  different  than  himself.  That  I  resembled 
those  animals  who  by  hiding  tlietr  beads  in 
the  earth  fancied  no  l)ody  could  see  them.* 

I  asked  him  a  thousand  questions  aboat 
Lucilla,  whose  fine  mind  I  knew  he  had  in 
some  measure  contributed  to  form.  I  inqoi- 
rod  with  an  eagerness  wliicb  be  called  jetl- 
ousy,  who  were  her  admirers  ?  « As  maof 
men  as  have  seen  her,*  replied  he«  '  I  kno« 
of  no  man  who  has  so  many  rivals  aa  your 
self.  To  relieve  your  apprehensions,  iov* 
ever,  I  will  tell  you,  that  though  there  hiiv< 
been  several  competitors  for  her  faroiir«i 
one  has  been  accepted.  There  baa,  ii 
been  this  summer  a  very  formidable 
ate,  young  Lord  Staunton,  who  haa  a  Ivfi 
estate  in  Uie  country,  and  whom  she  mnttf 
a  visit'  At  these  words  1  felt  my  fean  l^ 
vive.  A  young  and  handsome  peer  mmmI 
so  redoubtable  a  rival,  that  Ibr  a  mooiMtl 
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only  remerabered  she  was  a  woman,  and  for- 1  from  their  deep  importance  are  most  obvi- 


goC  tiut  sbe  was  Lucilla. 

*  You  may  set  your  heart  at  rest,'  said  Dr. 
Barlow,  who  saw  my  emotion.  *•  Sbe  beard 
ha  had  seduced  the  mnocent  daughter  of  one 
of  bis  tenants,  under  the  most  specious  pre- 
tence of  honourable  lo?e.  This,  togetber 
with  the  looseness  of  his  religious  principles, 
led  her  to  give  his  lordship  a  positive  refusal, 
though  he  is  neither  destitute  of  talents,  nor 
personal  accomplishments.' 

-How  ashamed  was  I  of  my  jevtiousy  !  How 
I  felt  my  admiration  increase  !  Yet  1  thought 
it  was  too  great  before  to  admit  of  augmen- 
tatioo.  ^  Another  proposal,^  said  Dr.  Bar- 
low, *'  was  made  to  her  father  by  a  man  ev- 
ery way  unexceptionable.  But  she  desired 
him  to  be  .informed  that  it  was  her  earnest 
reqoest,  that  he  would  proceed  no  further, 
but  spare  her  the  pain  of  refusing  a  gentle- 
man, for  whose  character  she  entertained  a 

sincere  respect ;  but  being  persuaded  she  ■  worthiness  wliich  prevents  an  assummg 
could  never  be  able  to  feel  more  than  re-  manner  Yet  her  humility  has  no  cant ;  she 
spectf  she  positively  declined  receiving  his  !  never  disburthens  her  con^ience  by  a  few 
addresses,  assuring  hinr)  at  the  same  time,  that  I  disparagii.^  phrases,  nor  lays  a  trap  for 
she  sincerely  desired  to  retain  as  a  friend,  praise  by  indiscriminately  condemning  her- 
him  whom  she  felt  herself  obliged  to  refuse  ;sclf.  Her  humility  nevcr'impairs  her  chcer- 
asa  husband.  She  is  a<%far  from  the  vanity  of  fulness;  for  the  sense  of  her  wants  directs 
tediing  to  make  conquests,  as  from  the  un-   her  to  seek,  and  her  faith  enables  her  fo  find, 


ous,  have  more  of  the  vitality  of  religion, 
and  influence  practice  more,  than  those  ab« 
St  ruse  points,  which  unhappily  split  the  re- 
ligious world  into  so  many  parties. 

'  If  1  were  to  name  what  are  her  predomi- 
nant virtues,  1  should  say  sincerity  and  hu- 
mility. Conscious  of  her  own  imperfec- 
tions, she  never  justifies  ber  faults,  and  sel- 
dom extenuates  them.  She  receives  reproof 
with  meekness,  and  advice  with  gratitude. 
Her  own  conscience  is  always  so  ready  to 
condemn  her,  that  she  never  wonders,  nor 
takes  offence  at  the  censure  of  others. 

*•  That  softness  of  manner  which  you  ad- 
mire in  her,  is  not  the  varnish  of  good  breed- 
ing, nor  is  it  merely  tlie  effect  ot  good  tem- 
per, though  in  both  she  excels,  but  it  is  the 
re>ult  of  humility.  She  appears  humble,  not 
because  a  mild  exterior  is  graceful,  but  be- 
i cause  she  has  an  inward  conviction  of  un- 


geoerous  insolence  of  using  ill,  those  whom 
her  merit  has  captivated,  and  whom  her 
jucb^meut  cannot  accept.* 

After  admiring  in  the  warmest  terms  the 
purity  and  generosity  of  her  heart,  1  pressed 


the  sure  foundation  of  a  better  hone  than  arty 
which  can  be  derived  from  a  delusive  con- 
fidence in  her  own  goodness. 

*  One  day,'  continued  Dr.  Barlow,  *wbcn 
1  blamed  her  genily  fur  her  backwardness  in 


She  accustoms  herself  to  meditation 
der  to  get  her  mind  more  decfly  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  eternal  things.  Siie  practi- 
■ea  self-examination,  that  she  may  learn  to 
watch  against  the  first  rising  of  bad  diftpo- 
titions,  ami  to  detect  every  latent  evil  in  her 
bearti  She  lives  in  the  regular  habit  of 
prayer  ;  not  onlv  that  she  may  implore  par- 
don for  sin,  but  that  she  may  obtain  strcnfrth 
ftgainst  it.  She  told  me  oiie  day  wlien  she 
wns  ill,  that  if  she  did  not  constantly  exam- 
ine the  actual  state  of  her  mind,  she  sliould 
pray  at  random,  without  any  certainty  what 
particular  sins  ^he  should  pray  against,  or 
what  were  her  particular  wants  She  ha!> 
md  much  scripture  and  little  controversy. 
There  are  some  doctrines  that  she  does  not 
pretend  to  define,  which  she  yet  practically 
adopts.  She  cannot  perhaps  give  you  a 
dit<|oisition  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  she  can  and  does  fervently  im- 
plore his  guidance  and  instruction  ;  she  be- 
fievea  in  his  eflicacy,  and  depends  on  his  sup- 


br.  Barlow  still  farther,  as  to  the  interior  of  expressing  her  opinion  on  some  serious 
her  mind.  I  questioned  him  as  to  her  early  ipoiut,  she  said,  'M  always  feel  diffident  in 
habits,  and  particularly  as  to  her  religious  i  speaking  on  these  subjects,  not  only  lest  I 
attainments,  telling  him  that  nothing  was  in-  j  should  he  thoui^kt  to  assume,  but  lest  1  really 
different  to  me  which  related  to  Lucilla.  \th(mld  assume  a  degree  of  piety  which  may 
*  Miss  Stanley,'  replied  he,  ^is  gt)verned  jnot  belong  to  me.  My  great  advantages 
by  a  simple,  practical  end,  in  a!l  her  re- 1  make  me  jealous  of  myself.  My  dear  father 
ligious  pursuits.  She  reads  her  biblo,  notjso  carefully  instnicte;)  me,  and  I  live  so 
from  habit,  that  she  may  acquit  herself  of  a  |  much  in  the  habit  of  hearing  his  pious  senti- 
cuttomary  form ;  nor  to  exercise  her  inge- 1  ineots,  that  I  am  often  afraid  of  appearing 
DuitY  by  allegorizing  literal  passages,  or  j  better  than  I  am,  and  of  pretending  to  feel 
■pintnalizing  plain  ones,  but  that  she  may  j  in  my  heart,  what  perhaps  I  only  approve  in 
nnproye  in  knowledge,  and  grow  in  grace,   my  pdgment.     Wiien  mv  beloved  mother 

Hlitation,  in  or-  was  ill,"  continued  she,  "  t  oftrn  caught  my- 
self saying 'mechanicaJly,  ^  God's  will  be 
done !'  when  I  blu«hcd  to  own,  how  little  I 
felt  in  my  heart  of  that  resignation  of  which 
my  lips  were  so  lavish." ' 

1  hung  with  inexpressible  delight  on  every 
word  Dr.  Barlow  uttered,  and  expressed  my 
fears  that  such  a  prize  was  too  much  above 
my  deserts,  to  allow  mc  to  encourage  very 
sanguine  hopes.  *■  Yon  have  my  cordial 
wishes  for  your  success,'  said  he,  ^  though  I 
shall  lament  the  day  when  you  snatch  so  fair 
a  flower  from  our  fiehls,  to  transplant  it  into 
your  northern  gardens.' 

We  had  now  reached  the  Park-gate, 
where  Sir  John  and  Ladv  Belfield  join^  us. 
As  it  was  very  hot.  Dr  Barlow  proposed  to 
conduct  us  a  nearer  way.  He  carried  us 
through  a  small  nursery  of  fruit  trees,  which 
1  had  not  before  observed,  though  it  was  ad- 
joining the  ladies'  flower  grarden,  from  which 
it  was  separated  and  concealed  by  a  row  of 
small  trees.     I  expressed  my  surprise  that 


port    She  is  sensible  that  those  truths,  which  |  the  delicate  Lucilla  would  allow  so  coarse 
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an  CDclusouro  to  be  so  near  her  ornamented 
g^round.  *•  You  see  she  does  all  she  can  to 
shut  it  out,^  replied  he.  '  I  will  tell  you 
how  it  happens,  for  I  cannot  vindicate  the 
taste  of  my  fair  friend,  without  exposing  a 
better  quality  in  her.  But  if  I  betray  her, 
you  must  not  betray  me. 

'It  is  a  rule  when  any   servant  who  has 
lived  seven  years  at  the  Grove  marries,  pro- 
vided they  have  conducted  themselves  well, 
and  made  a  prudent  choice,  for  Mr.  Stanley 
to  give  them  a  piece  of  ground  on  the  waste , 
to  Duild  a  cottage  ;    he  also  allows  them  to 
take  stones  from  his  auarry,  and  lime  from 
his  kiln  ;  to  this  lie  adds  a  bit  of  ground  for 
a  garden.       Mrs.   Stanley    presents  some; 
kitchen  furniture,   and  gives  a  weddmg  din-  J 
ner ;  and  the  Rector  refuses  his  fee  fur  per- ; 
forming  the  ceremony.' 

*■  Caroliue/  said  Sir  John,  '•  this  is  not  the 
first  time  since  we  have  been  at  the  Grove, 
that  1  have  been  struck  with  observing  hoiv 
many  benefits  naturally  result  lu  the  poor, 
from  the  rich  living  un  their  own  estates. 
Their  dependants  have  a  thousand  petty  lo- 
cal advantages,  which  cost  almost  nothing  to 
the  giver,  which  are  vet  valuable  to  the 
receiver,  and  of  which  the  absent  never 
think.'  I 

*■  You  have  heard,'  said  Dr  Barlow,  \  that  j 
Miss  Stanley,  from  her  childhood,   has  been 
passionately   fond  of  cultivating  a  garden. 
When  she  was  hardly  fourteen,  slie  be^^an  to 
reflect  that  the  delight  she  took  in  this  em- 
ployment was  attended  neither  «vith  pleasure 
uor  profit  to  any   one  but  henieir,  and  she 
became  jealous  of  a  gratification  which  was 
so  entirely  selfish.     She  begged  this  piece  of 
waste  ground  of  her  father,  and  stocked  it! 
with  a  number  of  fine  young  fruit  trees  of 
the  common  sort,  apples,  pears,   plums,  and 
the  smaller  fruits.     VVhen  there  is  a  wedding 
among  the  older  servants,  or  when  any  good  ' 
girl  out  of  her  school  marries,  she  presents ! 
their  little  empty  garden  with  a  dozen  yoimg 
apple  trees,  and  a  few  trees  of  the  other 
sorts,  never  forgetting  to  embellish  their  lit- 
tle court  with    roses  and    honey- suckles. 
These  last  she  transplants  from  the  shrubbe- 
ry,  not  to  fill  up  the  viltaffe  garden  as  it  is  i 
called,  with  any  tiling  that  is  of  no  positive 
use.     She  employs  a  poor  lame  man  in  the 
village  a  day  in  the  week  to  look  after  this 
nursery,  and  by  cuttings  and  grafo  a  good 
stock  is  raised  on  a  small  space.      It  is  done  ■ 
at  her  own   expense,  Mr.   Stanley  making  | 
this  a  condition    when    he   gave   her   the 
ground  ;  '  otherwise,'  said  he,  *  trifling  as  it 
18,  it  would  be  my  chanty  and  not  her's.  and 
she  would  get  thanked  for  a  kindness  which 
would  cost  her  nothing.'    The  warm-hearted 
little  Phcebe  co-operates  in  this,  and  all  her 
sister's  labours  of  love.' 

'  Some  such  union  of  charity  with  every 
personal  indulgence,  she  generally  imposes 
on  herself :.  and  from  this  association  she 
has  acquired  another  virtue,  for  she  tells  me 
smiling,  she  is  sometimes  oblig^  to  content 
herself  with  practisinp^  frugality  instead  of 
charity.  When  she  finds  she  cannot  afford 
both  her  oim  gratificatioD,  and  the  charita-  ( 


ble  act  which  she  wanted  to  aMociate  with 
it,  and  is  therefore  compelled  to  give  up  tibe 
charity,  she  compels  herself  to  giwe  up  Ue 
indulgence  also.  By  this  self-denial  aba  gala 
a  little  money  in  hand,  for  the  next  damudf 
and  thus  is  enabled  to  afford  boCb  nest 
time.' 

As  he  finished  speaking,  we  spied  the  bma 
gardener  pruning  and  clearing  the  traai 
'  Well,  Jaines,^  said  the  Doctor,  '  boir  doaa 
your  nursery  thrive  ?'  *•  Why,  Sir/  laid  tha 
poor  man,  ^  we  are  rather  thin  of  stoat  trees 
at  present.  You  know  we  had  three  wad- 
dings at  Christmas,  which  took  thirty-six  of 
my  best  apple  trees  at  a  blow,  besides  half  a 
dozen  tall  pear  trees,  and  as  many  plann. 
But  we  shall  soon  fetch  it  up,  for  Miss  LiuciUa 
makes  me  plant  two  for  every  one  tliat  is  re- 
moved, so  that  we  are  always  provided  tea 
wedding,  come  when  it  will.' 

I  now  recollected  that  I  had  been  plosiad 
with  observing  so  many  young  orchards  and 
flourishing  cottage  gardens  in  tlie  village; 
little  did  f  suspect  the  fair  hand  which  oooM 
thus  in  a  very  few  years  diffuse  an  air  of  sou* 
ling  comfort  around  these  humble  habita- 
tions, and  embellish  poverty  itself.  She 
makes,  they  told  me,  her  periodical  visits  of 
inspection  to  see  that  neatness  and  order  do 
not  degenerate. 

Not  to  appear  too  eager,  I  asked  (be  poor 
man  some  questions  about  his  health,  wnidi 
seemed  infirm.  'I  am  but  weak.  Sir,'  nid 
he,  *•  for  the  matter  of  that,  but  I  shoald 
have  been  dead  long  ago  but  for  the'Sonire's 
family.  He  gives  me  the  run  of  his  kitch- 
en, and  Miss  Lucilla  allows  me  half  aerowa 
a  week,  for  one  day's  work  and  any  odd 
hour  I  can  spare ;  but  she  don't  let  me  earn 
it,  for  she  is  always  watching  for  foar  it 
should  he  too  hot  or  too  cold,  or  too  wet.  ibr 
me  :  and  she  brinprs  me  my  dose  of  bark 
herself  into  ttiis  tool-house,  that  she  may  ba 
sure  I  take  it ;  for  she  says  servanta  aad 
poor  people  like  to  have  medicines  provided 
for  them  but  don't  care  to  take  them.  Then 
she  watches  that  1  don't  throw  my  coat  oa 
the  wet  grass,  which,  she  says,  gives  UboQr- 
ing  men  so  much  rheumatism  ;  and  shemada 
me  this  nice  flannel  waistcoat.  Sir,  with  ber 
own  hands.  At  Christmas  they  gave  ma  a 
new  suit  from  top  to  toe,  so  that  I  want  no- 
thing but  a  more  thankful  heart,  for  I  nev- 
er can  be  gratoful  enough  to  God  and  my 
benefactors.' 

I  asked  some  further  questions,  only  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  talk  loogier 
about  Lucilla.  *  But,  Sir,'  said  he,  inter-^ 
rupting  me,  ^I  hear  bad  news,  very  bad 
news.  Pray  your  honour  forgive  i 
^  What  do  you  mean,  James  ?*  said  I,  teamg 
his  eyes  fill.  « Why,  Sir,  all  tlie  servanti  at 
the  Grove  will  have  it  that  von  are  come  to 
carry  off  Miss  Lucilla.  God  bless  her  wbe^ 
ever  she  goes.  Yonr  Mr.  Edwards,  Sii^ 
says  you  are  one  of  the  best  of  ^rntlcunai, 
but  indeed,  indeed,  I  don't  know  who  CW 
deserve  her.  She  will  carry  a  bleesiaff 
wherever  she  gfoes.'  The  honest  fellow^H 
up  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  to  brush  away  BJi 
tears,  nor  was  I  ashamed  of  those  with  wbM 
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oest  sUTectioQ  filled  my  own  eyes. 
we  were  talking^,  a  poor  litUe  ^rl, 
knew  by  her  neat  uniform  beloneed 
I  Stanley's  school,  passed  us  with  a lit- 
ket  in  her  hand.  James  called  to  her, 
id,  *  make  baste,  Rachel,  you  are  af- 
ir  time.' 

tiat,  this  is  market  day,  James,  is  it,' 
r.  Barlow,  *-  and  Rachel  is  come  for 
iciT^^js  ?'  '  Yes,  Sir,'  said  James  ;  *  I 
to  tell  their  honours,  that  every  Satur- 
I  soon  as  the  school  is  over,  the  youn^- 
sses  gfivc  Rachel  leave  to  come  and 
ome  filowcrs  out  of  her  garden,  which 
tries  to  the  town  to  sell ;  she  common* 
I  a  shilling',  half  of  which  they  make 
f  out  to  bring  home  a  little  tea  for  her 
ick  mother,  and  the  other  half  she  lays 
>uy  shoes  and  stockings  for  herself  and 
ipplcd  sister.  Every  little  is  a  help 
there  is  nothing.  Sir.' 
Fohn  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  Lady 
d,  whose  eyes  glistened  while  she  soft- 
,  *■  O  how  little  do  the  rich  ever  think 
be  aggregate  even  of  their  own  squan- 
shillings  would  do  in  the  way  of  char- 
>re  they  systematically  applied  to  it.' 
lei  now  unlocked  a  little  private  door, 

opened  into  the  pleasure  ^n^und. 
,  at  a  distance,  sitting  in  a  circle  on 
sr-roown  grass,  under  a  tree,  we  be- 
ll the  little  Stanleys,  with  a  basket  of 
%  between  them,  out  of  which  they 
nniestly  employed  in  sorting  and  ty- 
p  Do^gays.  We  stood  some  time  ad- 
^  their  little  busy  faces  and  active  fin- 
rithout  their  perceiving  us.  and  got  up 
n  just  as  they  were  putting  their  pret- 
rmed  bouquets  into  Rachel's  basket, 
iiich  she  marched  off,  with  many  char- 
Kn  the  children  to  waste  no  time  by  the 
and  to  be  sure  and  leave  the  nosegay 
id  the  myrtle  in  it  at  Mrs.  Williams's, 
ow  many  nosegays  have  yon  given  to 
A  to-day,  Louisa  h  said  Dr.  Barlow  to 
lest  of  the  four.  *  Only  three  a- piece, 
^lied  she.  *  We  think  it  a  bad  day 
we  canH  make  up  our  dozen.  They 
I  our  own  ;  we  seldom  touch  mamma  s 
a,  and  we  never  suffer  James  to  take 
because  Phoebe  says  it  might  be  tempt- 
m.'  Little  Jane  lamented  that  Lucilla 
ven  them  nothing  to-day,  except  two 
ee  sprigs  of  her  best  flowering  myrtle, 
,  added  Hhe,  '•  we  make  Rachel  give  into 
ir|rain  to  a  poor  sick  lady,  who  loves 
«,  and  used  to  have  good  ones  of  her 
Kit  who  has  now  no  money  to  spare,  and 
not  afford  to  give  more  than  the  com- 
rice  for  a  nosegay  for  her  sick  room  ! 

always  slip  a  nice  flower  or  two  out  of 
een-housc  into  her  little  bunch,  and 
ithing.  When  we  walk  that  way  we 
leave  her  some  flowers  ourselves,  and 

do  it  oftener,  if  it  did  not  hurt  poor 
(Ps  trade.' 

ire  walked  away  from  the  sweet  prat- 
Dr.  Barlow  said,  *  These  little  crea- 
ftlready  emulate  their  sisters  in  associa- 
oaie  pretty  kindness  with  their  own 
res.    The  act  is  trifling,  but  the  habit 


is  good  ;  as  is  evcri'  habit  which  helps  to 
take  us  out  of  self ;  which  teaches  us  to  trans- 
fer our  attention  from  our  own  gratification, 
to  the  wants  and  pleasures  of  another.^ 

« I  confess,'  said  Lady  Belfield,  as  we  en- 
tercMl  the  house,  *  that  it  never  occurred  to 
me  that  it  was  any  part  of  charity  to  train 
my  children  to  the  habit  of  sacrificing  their 
time  or  their  pleasure  for  the  benefit  of  otli- 
ers,  though,  to  do  them  justice,  tliey  are  Tory 
feeling  and  very  liberal  with  their  money.' 

*  My  dear  Caroline,^  said  Sir  John,  *'  it  is 
our  money,  not  their's.  It  is,  I  fear,  a  cheap 
liberality,  and  abridges  not  themselves  of  one 
enjoyment.  They  well  know  we  are  so 
pleased  to  see  them  charitable,  that  we  shall 
instantly  repay  them  with  interest,  whatever 
thev  give  away,  so  that  we  have  hitherto  af- 
forded them  no  opportunity  to  shew  their  ac- 
tual dispositions.  Nay,  I  benn  to  fear  they 
may  become  charitable  through  covetousness, 
if  they  find  out  tliat  the  more  tliey  give  the 
more  they  shall  get.  We  must  correct  this 
artificial  liberality  as  soon  as  we  go  home.' 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

A  FEW  days  after,  Sir  John  Belfield  and  I 
agreed  to  take  a  ride  to  Mr.  Carlton's,  where 
we  breakfasted.  Nothing  could  be  more  ra- 
tional than  the  whole  turn  of  his  mind,  nor 
more  agreeable  and  unreserved  than  his  con- 
versation. His  behaviour  to  his  amiable 
wife  was  affectionately  attentive,  and  Sir 
John,  who  is  a  most  critical  observer,  re- 
marked that  it  was  quite  natural  and  unaf- 
fected. It  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  es- 
teem inspired  by  her  merit,  and  quickened 
by  a  sense  of  his  own  former  unwortbiness, 
which  made  him  feel  as  if  he  could  never  do 
enough  to  efface  the  memory  of  past  unkind- 
ness  He  manifested  evident  symptoms  of  a 
mind  earnestly  intent  on  the  discovery  and 
pursuit  of  moral  and  religious  truth ;  and 
from  the  natural  ardour  of  his  character,  uid 
the  sincerity  of  his  remorse,  his  attainments 
seemed  likely  to  be  rapid  and  considerable. 

The  sweet  benignity  of  Mrs.  Carlton's 
countenance  was  lighted  up  at  our  entrance 
with  a  smile  of  satisfaction.  We  had  been 
informed  with  what  pleasure  she  observed 
every  accession  of  right  minded  acquaint- 
ance which  her  husband  made.  Thoagh  her 
natural  modesty  prevented  her  from  introdu- 
cing an}  subject  herself,  yet  when  any  thing 
useful  was  brought  forward  by  others,  she 
promoted  it  by  a  look  compounded  of  pleas- 
ure and  intelligence 

After  a  variety  of  topics  had  been  dispatch- 
ed, the  conversation  fell  on  the  preiudices 
which  were  commonly  entertained  by  men 
of  the  world  against  religion.  *'  For  my  own 
part,*  said  Mr.  Carlton,  *■  I  must  confess  that 
no  man  had  ever  more  and  stronger  prejudi- 
ces to  combat  than  myself.  I  mean  not  my 
own  exculpation,  when  I  add,  that  the  impru- 
dence, the  want  of  judgment,  and  above  all 
the  incongruous  mixtures  and  inconsisten- 
cies in  many  characters  who  are  reckoned 
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rcligioas,  are  ill  calculated  to  do  away  the  chimera.  My  coDtempt  for  tbi»  notion  irtt 
unfavourable  opmioos  of  meo  of  an  opposite  confirroed  by  the  condact  of  Mr.  Tyrrel  in 
way  of  thiokiog^.  As  I  presume  that  you,  his  new  character.  I  imiiid  it  bad  iirodaced 
(l^eoilemeo.  are  not  ignorant  of  the  errors  of  little  change  in  him,  except  famishiaff  htm 
tny  early  life— error  indeed  is  an  appellation  .  with  a  new  subject  of  discnssioo*  I  «w 
far  too  mild— I  shall  not  scruple  to  own  to  that  be  had  only  laid  down  one  set  of  opin- 
you  the  source  of  those  prejudices  which  re- ;  ions,  and  taken  op  another,  with  nonddition 
tarded  my  progress,  even  after  I  became  j  whatever  to  his  virtues,  and  with  the  nddi- 
ashamed  of  my  deviations  from  virtue.  I  had  :  tion  to  his  vices  of  spiritual  pride  and  self^ 
felt  the  turpitude  of  my  habits  long  before  I ,  confidence ;  for  with  Jbypocmy  I  hn€  no 
had  courage  to  renounce  them  ;  and  I  re- 1  right  to  charge  any  man.  I  dbsenred  that 
nounccd  tliem  long  before  I  had  courage  to  Tyrrel  and  one  or  two  of  bis  new  firieods, 
avow  my  abhorrence  of  them.'  !  rather  courted  attack  than  avoided  it.    They 

Sir  John  and  I  expresse«i  our^lves  cy- j  considered  discretion  as  the  infirmity  of  a 
tremely  obliged  by  the  candour  of  his  de- 1  worldly  mind,  and  every  attempt  at  kindncM 
claratiiin,  and  assured  him  that  his  further  or  conciliation  as  an  abandonment  of  ~  " 


declarations  would  uot  only  gratify  but  bene-  They  eagerly  ascribed  to  their  piety,  tbt 
iit  UH.  dislike  which  was  often  excited  by  their  pe- 

*  Eilucated  as  I  ha:!  been,'  said  Mr.  Carl-  culiarities.  I  found  them  apt  to  dignify  the 
ton,  ^  in  almost  entire  ignorance  of  religion,  disapprobation  which  their  singularity  ocet- 
mine  was  ratber  an  habitual  indifference  |  sioned  with  the  name  of  |>ersecution.  I  have 
than  a  systematic  unbelief.  My  thoughtless  j  "een  them  take  comfort  in  the  belief  that  it 
course  of  life,  though  it  led  me  to  hope  that  i  was  their  religion  which  was  disliked,  wiMB 
Christianity  might  not  be  true,  yet  had  by  !  perhaps  it  was  chiefly  their  oddities, 
no  means  been  able  to  convince  me  that  itj  *  At  Tyrrel's  I  became  acquainted  with 
was  false.  As  I  had  not  been  taught  to  i^'our  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ranby.  1  imn 
Bcarrh  for  truth  at  the  fountain,  fori  was  youtoiudge  whether  their  charactera,  tbit 
imacqiiainted  with  the  Bible,  I  had  no  read-  of  tlie  lady  especially,  were  calculated  to  do 
ior  means  for  forming  my  judgment,   than  away  my  prejudices.     I  had  learned  fipoA 


by  observing,  though  with  a  careless  and 
casual  eye,  what  effect  religion  produced  in 
those  wlio  professed  to  be  influenced  by  it.— 
My  observations  augmented  my  prejudices. 
What  I  saw  of  the  professors  increased  my 
dislike  of  the  profession.  411  the  charges 
brought  by  their  enemies,  for  I  had  been  ac- 
customed to  weigh  the  validity  of  testimony, 
ha'l  not  rivc^ted  mv  dislike  so  much,  as  the 
difference  between  their  own  avowed  prin- 
ciples and  their  obvious  practice.  Religious 
men  should  be  the  more  cautious  of  giying 
occasion  for  reproach,  as  they  know  the 
world  is  always  on  the  watch,  and  is  more 
glad  to  have  its  prejudices  confirmed  than 
removed. 

<  I  seize  the  moment  of  Mrs.  Carlton's  ab- 
sence (who  was  just  then  called  out  of  the 
room,  but  returned  almost  immediately]  to 
observe,  that  what  rooted  my  disgust,  was, 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  motlier  of  my 
inestimable  wife,  who  made  a  great  parado^ 
of  religion,  pressed  the  marriage  of  her  only 
child  with  a  man  whose  conduct  she  knew 
to  be  irregular,  and  of  whose  principles  she 
entertained  a  just,  that  is,  an  unfayourable 
opinion.  To  see,  I  repeat,  the  religious 
mother  of  Mrs.  Carlton  obviously  governed 
in  her  zeal  for  promoting  our  union  b^  mo- 
tives as  worldly  as  those  of  my  poor  father, 
who  pretended  to  no  religion  at  all,  would 
have  extremely  lowered  any  respect  which  I 
might  have  previously  been  induced  to  en- 
tertain for  characters  of  that  description. 
Nor  was  this  disgust  diminished  by  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Tyrrel.  T  had  known 
him  while  a  professed  man  of  the  world,  and 
bad  at  that  time,  I  fear,  disliked  his  violent 
temper,  his  narrow  mind,  and  his  coarse 
manners,  more  than  his  vices. 

*  I  had  heard  of  the  power  of  religion  to 
change  the  heart,  and  I  ridiculed  the  wild 


my  favourite  Roman  poet  a  precept  in 
position,  of  never  making  a  God  appetr, 
except  on  occasions  worthy  of  a  God.  I 
have  since  had  reason  to  think  this  mU  ii 
justly  tlieological  as  it  is  classioL  8o 
thought  not  the  Ranbys. 

'  lit  will  indeed  readily  be  allowed  by  w* 
cry  reflecting  mind,  as  God  is  to  be  viewed 
in  all  his  works,  so  his  ^  never-failing  Prori* 
dence  ordereth  all  things  both  in  beavea  and 
on  earth.'  But  surely  there  is  somethiig 
very  offensive  in  the  indecent  familiaricy 
with  which  the  name  of  GcJ  ami  Proridenee 
is  brought  in  on  every  trivial  occasioD,  at 
was  the  constant  practice  of  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Ranby.  I  was  not  even  then  so  ilkwieal  a 
reasoner  as  to  allow  a  general  and  deny  t 
particular  providence.  If  the  one  weM 
true,  I  iufnrred  that  the  other  could  not  bt 
false.  But  I  felt  that  tlie  reHgion  of  Ont 
people  was  of  a  slight  texture  and  a  bad 
taste;  I  was  disgusted  with  littleooK  m 
some  instances,  and  with  inconsisteooy  io 
others.  Still  their  absurdity  gave  me  right 
to  suspect  their  sincerity. 

*  Wheneyer  Mrs.  Ranby  had  a  pcitfy  in* 
clination  to  gratify,  she  had  always  n 
to  what  she  called  the  leading^t  <if 
dmca.  In  matters  of  no  more  moment 
whether  she  should  drink  tea  with 
neighbour  instead  of  another,  she  was 
Mj  or  directed^  or  overruled.  I  o' 
that  she  always  took  care  to  interprat  tims 
leadmgi  to  her  own  state,  and  under  thitf 
sanction  she  always  did  what  her  fancy  M- 
her  to  do.  She  professed  to  follow  thiani^ 
ance  on  such  minute  occasions,  that  i^m 
almost  said,  lier  piety  seemed  a  little  i^t 
ous  To  the  actual  dispensations  of  PNfi* 
deuce,  especially  when  they  came  in  a  |py^- 
ing  or  adverse  shape,  I  did  not  obeerve  wiK^ 
submission  than  I  had  seen  in  penoni  iAp. 
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eould  not  be  suspected  of  religioo.  I  must 
oiro  to  you  also,  that  is  I  am  rather  fastidi- 
oua,  I  beffan  to  fanor  that  vu(g^  lang^uage, 
quaint  phrases,  and  folse  g^rammar,  were 
■eoessarily  <x>unected  with  religion.  The 
HMnifice  of  taste  and  eieeanoe  seemed  indis- 
pensable, and  1  was  inclined  to  fear  that  if 
Ihe^  were  rig^t,  it  woold  be  impossible  to 
g«t  to  heaven  with  g^ood  Enj^lish.' 

•  Though  I  grant  there  is  some  truth  in 
four  remarks,  Sir^'  said  I,  *  you  must  allow 
that  when  men  are  determined  at  all  events 
Id  bunt  down  relig^ioos  chftraoters,  they  are 
Mver  at  a  loss  to  find  pHtnsible  objections 
bo )a»tify  their  dislike;  and  while  they  con- 
Doalf  even  from  themselves,  the  real  motive 
»f  their  aversion,  the  vigilance  with  wiiich 
the?  pry  into  the  characters  of  men  who  are 
pKiEaned  pious,  is  exercised  with  the  secret 
liope  of  finding  faults  enough  to  confirm 
Ibeir  prejudices.' 

.  *  As  a  general  truth,  you  are  perfectly 
right/  said  Mr.  Carlton ;  *  but  at  the  period 
to  which  1  allude,  1  had  now  got  to  that  sta^e 
of  my  progress,  as  to  be  rather  searching  for 
imtaDces  to  invite  than  to  repel  me  in  my 
inquiry.' 

^  Yon  will  grant,  however,^  said  I,  *  that  it 
ii  a  common  effect  of  prejudice  to  transfer 
Ibe  faults  of  a  religious  man  to  religion  itself. 
Such  a  man  happens  to  have  an  uncouth 
manner,  an  awkward  gesture,  an  unmodu- 
lated voice ;  his  allusions  may  be  coarse,  his 
phraseology  quaint,  his  language  slovenly. 
The  solid  virtues  which  may  lie  disguised 
ntder  these  incumbrances  go  for  nothing. 
riie  man  is  absurd,  and  therefore  Christiani- 
ty it  ridicnlous.  Its  truth,  hoivever,  though 
it  may  be  eclipsed,  cannot  be  extinguish^ 
lake  its  divine  Author,  it  is  the  same  yestcr- 
by,  to-day,  and  for  ever.' 

« There  was  another  repulsive  circum- 
iluice,'  replied  Mr.  Carlton,  '  the  scanty 
cterities  both  of  Tyrrel  and  his  new  friends, 
10  inferior  to  the  liberality  of  my  father  and 
of  Mr.  Flam,  who  never  professed  to  be  gov- 
pmed  by  any  higher  motive  than  mere  tecl- 
in|^,  BtrengtheuM  my  dislike.  The  calcula- 
tbot  of  mere  reason  taught  me  that  the  reli- 
ihms  man  who  does  not  greatly  exceed  the 
DMD  of  the  world  in  his  liberalities,  falls  short 
of  him  ;  because  the  worldly  man  who  gives 
libarally,  acts  above  his  principle,  while  the 
Chriitian  who  does  no  more,  falls  short  of  his. 
And  thongh  I  by  no  means  insist  that  liber- 
riNy  ii  a  certain  indication  of  piety,  yet  1 
mm  venture  to  assert  that  the  want  of  the 
OM  is  no  doubtful  symptom  of  the  absence  of 
Iho  other. 

*  I  next  resolved  to  watch  carefully  the 
Domhict  of  another  description  of  Christians, 
vho  come  under  the  class  of  the  formal  and 
tlw- decent.  Thev  were  considered  as  more 
sraditable,  but  I  did  not  perceive  them  to  be 
Bare  exemplary.  They  were  more  absorb- 
od  In  the  world,  and  more  governed  by  its 
nMott.  I  found  them  clamorous  in  defence 
M  the  ehorch  in  words,  but  neither  adorning 
t  bjr  their  lives,  nor  embracing  its  doctrines 
n  tboir  hearts.    Rigid  in  the  observance  of 

of  its  external  rites,  but  little  influen- 


oed  by  its  liberal  principles  and  charitable 
spirit.  They  venerated  the  establishment 
merely  as  a  political  institution ;  but  of  her 
outward  forms  they  conceived  as  compre- 
hending the  whole  of  her  excellence.  Of 
her  spiritual  beauty  and  superiority  they 
seemed  to  have  no  conception.  I  obser\'ed 
in  them  less  warmth  of  affection  for  those 
with  whom  they  agreed  in  external  profes- 
sion,  that  of  rancour  for  those  who  differed 
from  them,  though  but  a  single  shade,  and  in 
points  of  no  importance.  They  were  cor- 
dial haters,  and  frigid  lovers.  Had  thev  liv- 
ed in  the  early  ages,  when  the  church  was 
split  into  parties  by  paltry  disputes,  they 
would  have  thought  the  controversy  about 
the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  of  more  conse- 
quence than  the  event  itself,  which  that  festi- 
val celebrates.' 

*  My  dear  Sir,*  said  I,  as  soon  as  he  had 
done  speaking,  *you  have  accounted  very 
naturally  for  your  prejudices.  Your  chief 
error  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  selec- 
tion- of  the  persons  you  adopted  as  standards. 
They  all  differed  as  mucli  from  the  right  as 
they  differed  from  each  other  ;  and  tlie  truth 
is,  their  vehement  desire  to  differ  from  each 
other  was  a  chief  cause  why  they  departed 
so  much  from  the  right.  But  your  instances 
were  so  unhappilv  chosen,  that  they  proved 
nothing  against  (Christianity.  The  two  op- 
posite descriptions  of  persons  who  deterred 
you  from  religion,  and  who  passed  muster  in 
their  respective  corps,  under  the  generic 
term  of  religious,  would,  T  believe,  be  scarce- 
ly acknowledged  as  such  by  the  soberly 
and  soundly  pious.' 

*  My  own  subsequent  experience,'  resum- 
ed Mr-  Carlton,  *  has  confirmed  the  justness 
of  your  remark.  When  I  began,  through 
the  gradual  change  wrought  in  my  views  and 
actions,  bv  the  silent  but  powerful  preaching 
of  Mrs.  Carlton's  example,  to  have  less  in- 
terest in  believing  that  Christianity  was 
false,  I  then  applied  myself  to  search  for  rea- 
sons, to  believe  that  it  was  true.  But  plain, 
abstract  reasoning,  though  it  might  catch 
hold  on  beings  who  are  all  pure  intellect, 
and  though  it  mi^ht  have  given  a  right  bias 
even  to  my  opinions,  would  probably  never 
have  determined  my  conduct,  unless  I  saw 
it  clothed,  as  it  were,  with  a  body.  I  want- 
ed examples  which  should  influence  me  to 
act,  as  well  as  proofs  which  should  incline 
me  to  believe ;  something  which  would 
teach  me  what  to  do,  as  well  as  what  to  think. 
I  wanted  exemplifications  as  well  as  pre- 
cepts. I  doubted  of  all  merely  speculative 
truth.  I  wanted,  from  beholding  the  effect, 
to  refer  back  to  tfie  principle.  I  wanted  ar- 
guments more  palpable  and  less  theoretic. 
Surely,  said  I  to  myself,  if  religion  be  a  real 
principle,  it  must  be  an  operative  one,  and  I 
would  rationally  infer  that  Christianity  were 
true,  if  the  tone  of  Christian  practice  were 
high. 

*  I  began  to  look  clandestinely  into  Henri- 
etta's Bible.  There  I  indeed  found  that  the 
spirit  of  religion  was  invested  with  just  such 
a  body  as  I  had  wished  to  see ;  that  it  exhib- 
ited actioos  as-well  as  fentiments,  characters 
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as  well  as  doctrines ;  the  life  portrayed  evi- 
dently governed  by  tlie  principle  inculcated ; 
ttie  conduct  and  the  doctrine  in  just  corres- 
pondence. But  if  the  Bible  be  true, 
ihoiifrht  I,  m:*y  we  not  reasonably  expect, 
lliat  ihe  principles  which  ooce  proauced  the 
cxaltcil  practice  which  that  Bible  records 
IV ill  produce  similar  effects  now  ? 

*■  I  put,  rashly  pcrliaps,  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity on  this  issue,  and  sought  society  of  a 
hii^her  stamp.  Fortunately,  the  increasing 
c\lcrnal  decorum  of  my  conduct,  be^n  to 
make  my  reception  less  difficult  among  good 
men  than  it  had  been.  Hitherto,  and  that 
for  the  sake  of  my  wife,  my  visits  had  rather 
been  cmlured  than  encouraged  ;  nor  was  I 
myself  forward  to  seek  the  society  which 
sliuuncd  me.  Even  of  those  superior  char- 
acters, with  whom  1  did  occasionally  associ- 
ate, 1  had  not  come  near  enough  to  form  an 
exact  estimate. 

*Disintekf.stednilS3  and  co.nristewct 
had  become  with  me  a  sort  of  touch-stone, 
by  which  to  try  the  characters  I  was  invcsti- 
p^ating.  My  experiment  was  favourable.  I 
had  for  some  time  observed  my  wife's  con- 
duct, with  a  mixture  of  admiration  as  to  the 
act,  and  incredulity  as  to  the  motive.  I  had 
Keen  her  foregt>ing  her  own  indulgencies, 
that  she  might  augment  tlmse  of  a  husband 
whom  she  haul  so  little  reason  to  love.  Here 
were  the  two  qualities  I  required,  with  a  re- 
nunciation of  self  witliout  parade  or  profes- 
sion. Still  this  was  a  solitary  instance. 
AVhen,  on  a  nearer  survey,  1  beheld  Dr. 
Barlow  exhibiting,  by  his  exemplary  con- 
4luct  during  tlie  week,  the  best  commentary 
on  his  Sunday's  sermon :  when  I  saw  him 
refuse  a  living  of  nearly  twice  the  value  of 
that  he  possessed,  because  the  change  would 
diminish  his  usefulness,  I  was  staggered. 

*■  When  I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  spend- 
ing their  time  and  fortune  as  entirely  in  acts 
of  beneficence,  as  if  they  had  built  their 
hope  on  charity  alone,  and  yet  utterly  re- 
nouncing any  such  confidence,  and  trusting 
entirely  to  another  foundation ; — when  I  saw 
liUcilla,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  refusinp^a  young 
nobleman  of  a  clear  estate,  and  neither  disa- 
greeable in  his  person  or  manner,  on  the  sin- 
gle avowed  ground  of  his  loose  principles ; 
when  the  noble  rejection  of  the  daughter 
was  supported  by  the  parents,  wliose  princi- 
])Ies  no  arguments  drawn  fn)m  rank  or  for- 
tune could  subvert  or  shake — I  was  convin' 

*•  Tliese,  and  some  other  instances  of  the 
same  nature,  were  exactly  the  test  I  had 
lieeu  seeking.  Here  was  dUirUeresUdness 
upon  full  proof.  Here  was  comitlenq^  be- 
tween practice  and  profession.  By  sach ex- 
amples, and  by  cordially  adopting  those  prin- 
ciples which  produced  them,  together  with  a 
daily  increasing  sense  of  my  past  enormities, 
I  hope  to  become  in  time  less  unworthy  of  the 
wife  to  whom  I  owe  my  peace  on  earth,  and 
my  hope  in  heaven.' 

The  tears  which  had  been  collecting  in 
Mrs,  Carlton^s  eyes  for  some  time,  now  si- 
lently stole  down  her  cheeks.  8ir  John  and 
juyseU  were  deeply  affected  with  the  frank 


and  honest  narrative  to  whicb  we  had  lietffe 
listening.  It  raned  in  as  an  eeteetn  aad  af- 
fection for  the  narrator  whicb  has  nnoe  been 
continually  augmenting.  I  do  not  think  the 
worse  of  his  sUte,  for  the  diffionlties  which 
impeded  it,  nor  that  his  advancement  will  be 
less  sure,  because  it  lias  been  eraduaL  His 
fear  of  delusion  has  been  a  salatarj  guard. 
The  apparent  slowness  of  his  piugieu  baa 
arisen  from  his  dread  of  setf-deceptioe^  and 
the  diligence  of  his  search  is  an  inaicaCioo  ef 
his  sincerity. 

« But  did  you  not  find,'  said  I,  « that  the 
piety  of  these  more  correct  ClirtBtians  draw 
upon  them  neariy  as  much  censure  and  los^ 
picion  as  the  indiscretion  of  the  enthnstaslt  ? 
And  that  the  formal  class  who  were  neurljai 
far  removed  from  effective  piety  as  from  wlH 
fanaticism,  ran  away  with  all  the  <»editof 
religion :' 

'  With  those,'  replied  Mr.  Carlton,  «wba 
are  on  the  watch  to  discredit  Christianity, 
no  consistency  can  stand  their  determined 
opposition  ;  but  the  fair  and  candid  inqnirer 
will  not  reject  the  truth,  when  it  fiiroes  itMlf 
on  the  mind  with  a  clear  and  convincing  ev* 
idence.' 

Though  I  had  been  joining  in  tbegeneial 
subject,  yet  my  thoughts  had  wandered  lieia 
it  to  Lucilla,  ever  since  her  noble  reicatioo 
of  liord  Staunton  had  been  named  by  Mi- 
Carlton,  as  one  of  the  causes  which  M 
strengthened  his  unsteady  faith.  And  wtft 
he  and  Sir  John  were  talking  over  tbiir 
youthful  connexions,  I  resnmm  with  Ifa^ 
Carlton,  who  sat  next  me,  the  interotiDg 
topic. 

<  Lord  Stannton,'  said  she,  *  is  a  rMSeo, 
and  not  a  very  distant  one,  of  ours.  Htvtfd 
to  take  more  delight  in  Mr.  Carlton's  soeie* 
ty  when  it  was  less  improving,  than  be  dosi 
now,  that  it  is  become  reallv  valnaUa;  y^ 
he  often  visits  us.  Miss  Stanley  nav  and 
then  indulges  me  with  her  company  ^*^^ 
or  two.  In  these  visits  Lord  Stanntoa  ng* 
pened  to  meet  her  two  or  three  times.  ^J 
was  enchanted  with  her  person  and  M**! 
ners,  and  exerted  every  art  and  lacalty  " 
pleasing,  which,  it  must  be  owned  beg** 
sesses.  Thongli  we  should  both  have  r^J*' 
ced  in  an  alliance  with  the  excellent  fty^ 
at  the  Grove,  through  this  sweet  jWv* 
thought  it  my  duty  not  to  conceal  from  Wr 
the  irregularit;^  of  my . cousin's  oondnct* 
one  particular  instance,  as  well  as  the  gc**" 
ral  looseness  of  bis  religious  principles.  T* 
caution  was  the  more  necessary,  as  he  ki* 
so  much  prudence  and  good  breediagait* 
behave  with  general  propriety  when  aaM' 
our  roof;  and  he  allowed  'roe  to  speak  ^ 
him  more  freely  than  any  other  puii* 
When  I  talked  seriously,  be  soinetifli* 
laughed,  always  opp<»ed,  bnt  was  never  la* 

*  One  day  he  arrived  quite  nnexpe^jei^ 
when  Miss  Stanley  was  with  me.    He  iowi 


strove  to  hide  the  book,  but  he  took  it  aet^ 
my  hand,  and  glancing  his  eye  on  tbe  ti^ 
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VKHMi^a  I  « gova  ncan  fi«s  noi  VHiii  ciiBog-  rauB  m j  pr 

inSt  ud  wiui  i  biuj  one  noae  of  wf  Urw  hiT'  chantre  my  c 

iur  uif  tbiaz  la  do.'     Luoilla  (poke  not  i  >  WbM,  n 

•jllible.     AU  the  iwht  ttui^  be  uttered  iocreaaiD^  * 


[e  my  cfaaiactcr.' 

'   t,  nj  Lord,' aaid  eIjc,    l;er  coura^ 

_  ij  with  bor  iiuiigDation,  '  Ihia  frpm 

ud  whM^  be  riKMit  for  wit,  M  (iir  from  rail'  you?     From  jou,  wlio  declared  onlj'  lliii 

inC  ■  imiJe,  iitcraued  ber  graTily.     She  lit-  moming,  that  the  nork  of  changing  llic  heart 

tOMd,  but  with  KHiie  nneaaiiiBn,  toadesal  vai  toofreal  for  theAimishty  liimiGlf?  You 

Ivy  cooTenaliaii  between  ni,  in  which  I  do  not  now  tcruple  to  declare  that  it  is  in 

tttmnfUA  to  uwrt  the  power  of  the  Ahnif  h-  my  power.     Thai  work  which  is  ten  hard  for 

^  to  Notify  the  mind,  and  alter  the  charac'  Omnipotence,  jour  Saltery  would  make  me 

tar>    Lord  StanntOD  treated  my  awertioD  ai  believe  a  wMk  ^rl  can  accomplish.    No, 

m  wild  diimera,  and  laid. '  He  wai  lurc  1  mj  Lord,  1  will  oerer  add  to  the  number  of 

had  Bnm  nnderttaodtiig'  than  to  adopt  aucl  thoie  raab  women  who  have  rmkod  the  etcr- 

ft  BMUHdNtical  DOtioa  i'  professiof  at   Iht    nal  happinosa  on  this  Talu  Iktpe.     It " 


W  a  Tagua  admiration  of  virtue  ant  he  too  late  to  repent  of  my  fully,  after  mj 

.  I,  which  lie   said,  bowiDg-  to   Mia  preaumption  bad   incurred  ila  just  punish- 

Staaley,  were  naturai  where  Ihej  exiited  ai  ment.' 
aJl;  tilt  a  good  heart  did  not  wont  men 


SST" 


,  .all  implying  coO'  wardi  told  me,  increased  his  paEsion,  wliilo 

tMopt  of  mj  potilioD,  aodeiclDMve  compli-  it  inflamed  bis   pride  aiinoal    lo    madoea. 

OMBt  taber.  Fiadiiir  the  refused  toappcar,  he ((uiited  the 

'After  dinner,  Lucilla  stole  away  frame  houie,  but  not  bis  desigu.     His  applications 


which  wai  not  very  interesting  have  since  been  repealed,  but  though  he  has 

ta  her,  and  carried  her  hook  to  the  lummer-  met  with  the  firmest  repulses,  both  from  the 

booae,  knowing  that  Lord  Staonlon  Uhed  Ic  parents  and  the  dangbler,  he  cannot  be  pre- 

■t   kng  at  table.    But  his  lordship,  missing  vailed  upon  to  retinquisb  his  hope.     Ilisso 

bar  far  wbom   the  visit  was    meant,  soon  far  a  miiforlone  lo  us,  as  Lucilla  now  never 

braks  ap  the  party,  and  bearing  which  way  comes  near  us,  except  he  is  known  not  lo  be 

abs  took,  (Hinued  her  to  the  summer-house,  in  the  country.     Had  (be  objection  hcen  to 

After  m  jirofosion  of  compliments,  expres-  his  person,  or  fortune,  he  says,  as  it  ivould 

■ST*  of  hw  high  admiration,  be  declared  his  have  been  substantial,  it  might  have  been  in~ 

psMioa  in    rery  strong  and  explicit  terms,  supier&ble;  but  where  the  only   ground  oi 

and  rei)netted  licr  permission  to  make  pro-  difference  is  more  matter  of  opinion,  he  is 

ponbtober  father,  to  which  he  conceived  aaretbattimeandperteveraoce  will  conquer 

■be  ooold  have  no  possible  objection.  such  a  chimerical  objection.' 

'  Sba  thanked  bira   wilb  great  politeness       I  returned  to  the  Grove,  not  only  cured  of 

far  lui  bvonnhle  opinion,  hut  frankly  told  every  jealous  feclini;,  but  transported  with 

liim,  that  tfaoagh  extremely  sensible  of  the  mch  a  decisive  proof  of  Ihc  dignity  nnd  pa- 

boDOUr  be  ioteoded  ber,  tlianks  were  all  she  rity  of  Miss  Stanley's  mind, 
had  to  offer  in  turn;  she  earnestly  desired 

tbe  business  might  go  no   further,  and  that  

be  woald  spare  himself  [he  trouble  of  an  ap-  „u>d  vwh 

plication  to  her  father,  who  always  kindly  al-  '-"*'^-  XXXII. 

lowed  her  to  decide  for  herself,  in  a  concern       „„,    gp^BK^s.    a   neighbouring    lodv, 

of  somnch  .mportancfe  „hom  the  reputalion  of  being  a  wit  and  an 

^»appomted  shocked,  and  irriUted  at  a  Amazon,  bad  l«pt  single  at  the  age  of  five 

r«cbon  10  wholly  unexpected  be   insisted  „j  fori>,  tliough  her  perron  waTnot  disa- 

*»  ^^"1?  ""  "'J'"^     ^,."  ■'  5"  P**?"  ■  rreeable,  and  ber  fortune  was  considerable, 

was  It  bu  fortune.'  was  it  bis  nnderstandmfr  ^n^j  jp   ^^g  morninr  while   we  were  nt 

to  which  she  objected?  She  hanestlv  assured  ;„^f„t.     She  ii  remarkable  for  ber  p-x>- 

™iI!fS!  "»""'^="^'^'^'"'«  ;eosiontoodd»ndoppo»itcqiialities.     S!«is' 

T^'^'^'-^^i.'""''  T" ''"'"»""?'  wmelhing  of  a  scholar,  and  a  huntress,  a 

Bdrantagn  there  could  be  no  reasonable  ob-  „ii,ioian,  and  a  farrier.     She  ouLrides  Mr. 

jeotwn.    He  stiilvehemendy  insisted  00  her  pbrn,  and  oul-ann"es   Mr.  Tyrrcl  ;  excels 

MHgwng  the  true  cause.     She    was   then  n  driving  fonr  in  liand,   and   in  canvassing 

dnvra  to  the  n^essity  of  confcMing  that  she  ,[  a„  deSlion.     She  Is  always  anxions  about 

'^^"^"P^^*'*':"*     ?'"'''^^'"..^''  he  party,  but  never  about  the  candidate,  in 

with  wbom  she  couU  venture  lo  trust  ber  ^^om  she  requires  no  other  merit,  but  his 

"vVV    u       .,  -  f     ■■!.  ,■  >eingiu  tbe  opposition,  which  she  accepts  as 

.h.n   Jr^""*'"fT^7'"\"'!"l'"*r"  ipl^geforall^ermerit.  In  her  adoption 

Ihansbehad  expected.     As  she  had  made  no  /.o-iaient,  or  her  exercise  of  anv  quality. 


boUiof  which  he  rated  very  highly,  he  conid  i,^,  -^ ;, '  „,  fenimino. 
better  bear  with  Ibe  cliarga  brought  against  p„„  q^^  ^oJ„„  „e  saw  her  dewend 
Lis  prtDciples,  on  which  he  did  not  wlso  rom  het  lofty  philon,  and  when  she  came  in, 
wreata  value.     She  bad  indeed  wounded  bis  jr  '  -■ 

Tbe  csp,  the  whip,  Ihc  miscuhni-  stiite. 
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a  dupoftitiun  rather  to  confer  protection  than 
lo  accept  it 

She  made  an  apolog'y  for  her  intrusion,  by 
saying  that  her  vmit  was  rather  to  the  stable 
than  the  breakfast  room.  One  of  her  horses 
was  a  little  lame,  and  she  wanted  to  consult 
Mr.  Stanley's  groom,  who  it  seems  was  her 
oracle  in  that  science,  in  whicli  she  herself  is 
a  professed  adept. 

During  her  short  visit,  she  laboured  so 
sedulously,  not  to  diminish  by  her  conversa- 
tion the  character  she  was  so  desirous  to  es- 
tablish, tliat  her  efforts  defeated  the  end  tbej 
uimed  to  Kccure.  iShe  was  witty  with  all  her 
mirth,  and  her  sarcastic  turn,  for  wit  it  was 
not,  made  little  amends  for  her  want  of  sim- 
plicity. I  perceived  that  she  was  fond  of  the 
bold,  the  marvellous  aud  the  incredible.  She 
ventured  to  tell  a  ytory  or  two,  so  little  within 
the  verge  of  ordinary  probability,  that  she 
risked  her  credit  for  veracity,  without  per- 
haps roally  violatiug  truth.  *  The  credit  ac- 
quired by  such  relations  seldom  pays  the  re- 
later  fur  the  hazard  run  by  the  communica- 
tion. 

As  wo  fell  into  conversation,  I  observed 
tliC  peculiarities  of  her  character.  She  never 
sees  any  difficulties  in  anv  question.  What 
over  topic  is  started,  while  the  rest  of  the 
company  are  hesitating  as  to  the  propriety  of 
their  determination,  she  alone  is  never  at  a 
loss.  Her  answer  always  follows  the  propo- 
sition, without  a  moment's  interval  for  ex- 
amination herself,  or,  for  allowing  any  other 
person  a  chance  of  delivering  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Stanley,  who  always  sets  an  example 
of  strict  punctuality  to  his  family,  had  to-day 
come  in  to  perform  his  family  devotions  some- 
what later  than  usual.  I  could  perceive  that 
he  had  been  a  little  moved.  His  counte- 
nance wanted  something  of  its  placid  sereni- 
ty, though  it  seemed  to  be  a  seriousness  un- 
tinctured  with  anger.  He  confessed,  while 
we  were  at  breakfast,  that  he  had  boon 
spending  above  an  hour,  in  bringing  one  of 
his  younger  children  to  a  sense  of  a  fault  she 
had  committed.  ^  She  has  not,'  said  he,  *  told 
an  absolute  falsehood,  but  in  what  she  said 
tliere  was  a  prevarication,  there  was  pride, 
there  was  passion.  Tier  perverseness  has  at 
length  given  way.  Tears  of  resentment  are 
changed  into  tears  of  contrition.  But  she  is 
not  to  appear  in  the  drawing-room  to-day. 
She  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  honour  of  carry- 
ing food  to  the  poor  in  the  evening.  Nor  is 
she  to  furnish  her  contingent  of  nosegays  to 
liachel's  basket.  This  is  a  mode  of  punish- 
ment we  prefer  to  that  of  curtailing  any  per- 
sonal indulgences  ;  the  importance  we  should 
assign  to  the  privation  would  be  setting  too 
much  value  on  the  enjoyment.' 

» You  should  be  careful  Mr.  Stanley,'  said 
Miss  Sparkes,  *  not  to  break  the  child's  spir- 
it Too  tight  a  rein  will  check  her  generous 
ardour,  and  curb  her  genius.  I  would  not 
subdue  the  indeprndence  of  her  mind,  and 
make  a  tame,  dull  animal,  of  a  creature, 
whose  very  faults  give  indications  of  a  soar- 
ing nature.'  Even  Lady  6el6eld,  to  whose 
soft  and  tender  heart  the  very  sound  of  pun- 
ishment, or  even  privatiop,  carried  a  sort  of 


terror,  asked  Mr.  Stanley,  *  if  he  did  not 
think  that  he  liad  taken  up  a  trifling  offcsoe 
too  seriously,  and  punished  it  too  teverdj.^ 

«  The  thing  is  a  trifle  in  itself,^  replied  be* 
'  but  in&nt  prevarication  annoticed,  and  un- 
checked, is  the  prolific  seed  of  subterlnare,  of 
expediency,  of  deceit,  of  falsehood,  of  hy- 
pocrisy.' 

^  But  the  dear  little  creature/  said  Ladj 
Belfield, '  is  not  addicted^  to  equivocetioii.— 
I  have  always  admired  her  correctneM  m 
her  pleasant  prattle.' 

'  It  is  for  the  very  reason,'  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  that  I  am  so  careful  to  cheek  the 
first  indication  of  the  contrary  (endeocy^— 
As  the  fault  is  a  solitary  one,  I  tmst  the  pm- 
ishment  will  be  so  too.    For  whioh  reason  I 
have  marked  it  in  a  way  to  which  ber  meni- 
ory  will  easily  recur.     Mr.   Brandon,  an 
amiable  friend  of  mine,   but  of  an  indoleot 
temper,  through  a  negligence  in  watcbior 
over  an  early  propensity  to  deceit,  tnfferei 
his  only  son  to  run  on  from  one  stage  of' 
talsehood  to  another,  till  he  settled  down  in  a 
most  consummate  hypocrite.    His  plautiUe 
manners  enabled  him  to  keep  his  ntKire  tvr* 
bulent  vices  out  of  sight.    Impatient  when 
a  youth  of  that  contradiction  to  which  be 
had  never  been  accustomed  when  a  boy,  be 
became  notoriously  profligate.    His  disiiBi- 
ulation  was  at  lengtn  too  thin  to  conced 
from  his  mistaken  father  his  more  palpaUfl 
vices.    His  artifices  finally  involved  him  ii 
a  duel,  and  his  premature  death  broke  tliB 
heart  of  my  poor  friend. 

*■  This  sad  example  led  me  in  my  own  fiua- 
ily  to  watch  the  evil  in  the  bud.  Divines oP 
ten  say,  that  unbelief  lies  at  the  root  of  lO 
sin.  i^his  seems  strikingly  tnie  inourccM- 
niving  at  tlie  faults  of  our  children.  If  we 
really  believed  the  denunciation  of  ScHfh 
ture,  could  we  for  the  sake  of  a  moraeetaiy 
gratification,  not  so  much  to  our  child  ai  to 
ourselves,  (which  is  the  case  in  all  blamable 
indulgence,)  overlook  that  fiault  which  may 
be  the  germ  of  unspeakable  miseries !  U 
mv  view  of  things,  deceit  is  no  slight  offence. 
I  feel  myself  answerable  in  no  small  degree 
for  the  eternal  happiness  of  these  beloved 
creatures  whom  Providence  has  especially 
committed  to  mv  trust.' 

*  But  it  is  sucfi  a  severe  trial,*  said  Ladr 
Belfield,  *  to  a  fond  parent  to  inflict  volunta- 
ry pain  !' 

*  Shall  we  feel  for  their  pain  and  not  for 
their  danger?'  replied  Mr  Stanley.  M 
wonder  how  parents,  who  love  their  cnildreD 
as  I  love  mine,  can  put  in  competition  a  tem- 
porary indulgence,  which  may  foster  oM 
evil  temper,  or  fasten  one  bad  habit,  with  (he 
eternal  welfare  of  that  child's  soul.  A  lOil 
of  such  inconceivable  worth,  whether  we 
consider  its  nature,  its  duration,  or  the  price 
which  was  paid  for  its  redemption  !  Whit 
parent,  I  say,  can  by  his  own  rash  negli- 
gence, or  false  indulgence,  risk  the  hapip> 
ness  of  such  a  soul,  not  for  a  few  deyi  or 
years,  but  for  a  period  compared  with  whU 
the  wliole  duration  of  time  is  but  a  point  ?— 
A  soul  of  such  infinite  faculties,  which  bna 
capacity  for  ioDproTing  in  bolincsi  and  hap- 
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piness,  through  all  the  coontlessages  of  eter- 1 
nitvf'  I 

Obsenriog  Sir  John  listen  with  some  emo- 
tioB,  Mr.  Stanley  went  on  ;  ^  what  remorse, 
BIT  dear  friend,  can  equal  the  fiangs  of  him, 
irno  has  reason  to  believe  that  bis  child  has 
not  only  lost  this  eternity  of  glory,  but  incur- 
red an  eternity  of  misery,  through  the  care- 
lewness  of  that  parent,  who  assigned  his 
reiy  fondness  as  a  reason  for  his  neglect  ?— 
Think  of  the  state  of  such  a  father,  when  he 
figures  to  himself  the  thousands  and  ten 
thonsands  of  glorified  spirits  that  stand  be- 
fore the  throne,  and  his  darling  excluded  !— 
excluded  perhaps  by  his  own  ill-judging 
fimdness.  Oh,  my  friends,  disguise  it  as  we 
may,  and  deceive  ourselves  as  we  will,  want 
of  iaith  is  as  much  at  the  bottom  of  this  bin 
it  of  all  others.  Notwithstanding  an  indefi- 
nite, indistinct  notion  which  men  call  faith, 
they  do  actually  believe  in  this  eternity  ;  they 
believe  it  in  a  general  way,  but  they'  do  not 
bdieve  in  it  practically,  personally,  influen- 
tiallv.' 

While  Mr.  Stanley  wa»  speaking  with  an 
energy  which  evinced  how  much  his  own 
hart  was  aflfected.  Miss  Sparkes,  by  the  im- 
patience of  her  looks,  evidently  manifested ! 
that  she  wished  to  interrupt  him.  Good 
breeding,  liowevcr,  kept  her  silent  till  he 
had  done  speaking :  she  then  said,  *■  that 
thoQgh  she  allowed  that  absolute  falsehood, 
and  fakehood  used  for  mischievous  purposes, 
was  criminal,  yet  there  was  a  danger  on  the 
other  band  of  laying  too  severe  restrictions 
on  freedom  of  speech.  That  there  might  be 
mch  a  thing  as  tacit  hypocrisy.  That  peo- 
|de  might  be  guilty  of  as  much  deceit  by  sup- 
pressing their  sentiments  if  just,  as  by  ex- 
pressing such  as  were  not  quite  correct. — 
That  a  repulsive  treatment  was  calculated  to 
extinguish  the  fire  of  invention.  She  thought 
die  that  there  were  occasions  where  a  harm- 
leM  ftilsphood  mieht  not  only  be  pardonable, 
but  laudable.  But  then  she  allowed,  that  a 
blsehood  to  be  allowed  must  be  inoffensive.* 

Mr  Stanley  said,  ♦  that  an  inoffensive  false- 
hood was  a  perfect  anomaly.  But  allowing  it 
pQisible,  that  an  individual  instance  of  deceit 
night  be  pa<!Red  over,  whicli  however  he  nev- 
er could  allow,  yet  one  successful  falsehood, 
on  the  plea  of  doinc:  good,  would  necessanlv 
make  way  for  another,  till  the  limits  which 
divide  risht  and  wrong  would  be  completely 
broken  down,  and  every  distinction  between 
troth  and  falsehood  be  utterly  confounded. — 
If  incb  latitude  were  allowed,  even  to  obtain 
tome  good  purpose,  it  would  graduallv  dc- 
bwDch  all  human  intercourse.  The  smallest 
deffeition  would  naturally  induce  a  nemi- 
CMNis  habit,  endanger  the  security  of  society, 
■ad  violate  an  express  law  of  God  ' 

♦There  is  no  tendencv.'  said  Sir  John 
Belfield, '  more  to  be  ofuarded  aerainst  qmong 
foaog  persons  of  warm  hearts  and  lively  im- 
iginations.  The  feeling  will  hink  false- 
hood good  if  it  is  meant  to  do  flfood,  and  the 
faneifnl  will  think  it  justifiable  if  it  in  ingen- 
ious.' 

Phoebe,  in  presenting  her  father  with  a 
liflh  of  coffee,  said  in  a  half  wisper,  *•  surely, 


papa,  there  can  be  no  liarm  in  speaking  wise- 
ly on  a  subject  where  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
truth.* 

^  There  are  occasions,  my  dear  Pho&be,* 
replied  her  father,  '  in  which  ignorance  it- 
self is  a  fault.  Inconsiderateness  is  always 
one.  It  is  your  duty  to  deliberate  before  you 
speak.  It  is  your  duty  not  to  deceive  by 
your  negligence  in  getting  at  the  truth ; 
or  by  publiuiing  false  information  aa  truth, 
though  you  have  reason  to  suspect  it  may  be 
false.  You  well  know  who  it  is  that  asso- 
ciates him  that  lonelh  a  lie  with  him  that  ma- 
keth  it.' 

*•  But,  Sir,'  said  Miss  Sparkes,  'if  by  a 
falsehood  I  could  preserve  a  life,  or  save 
my  country,  falsehood  would  then  be  meri- 
torious, and  I  should  glory  in  deceiving.' 

'  Persons.  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
'  who,  in  debate,  have  a  favourite  point  to 
carry,  are  apt  to  suppose  extreme  cases, 
which  can  and  do  very  rarely  if  ever  occur. 
This  they  do  in  order  to  compel  the  acquies- 
cence of  an  opponent  to  what  ought  never 
to  he  allowea  It  is  a  proud  and  fruitless 
speculation.  The  infinite  power  of  God  can 
never  stand  in  need  of  the  aid  of  a  weak 
mortal  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulties. — 
If  be  sees  fit  to  preserve  the  life,  or  save  the 
country,  he  is  not  driven  to  such  shifls.  Om- 
nipotence can  extricate  himself,  and  accom- 
plish his  own  purpose  without  endangering 
an  immortal  soul.* 

Miss  Sparkes  took  her  leave  soon  after,  in 
order,  as  she  said,  to  go  to  the  stable  and 
take  the  groom's  opinion.  Mr.  Stanley  in- 
sisted that  her  carriage  should  be  brought 
round  to  the  door,  to  which  we  all  attended 
her.  He  inquired  which  was  the  lame  horse. 
Instead  of  answering,  she  went  directly  up 
to  the  animal,  and  after  patting  him  with 
some  technical  jockey  phrases,  she  fearloss- 
1v  took  up  his  hind  leg,  carefully  examined 
his  foot,  and  while  she  continued  standing 
in  what  appeared  to  the  ladies  a  perilous, 
and  to  me  a  disgusting  situation,  she  run 
overall  the  terms  of  the  veterinary  art  with 
the  groom,  and  when  Miss  Stanley  expres- 
sed some  fear  of  her  daiT^r,  and  some  dis- 
like of  her  coarseness,  she  burst  into  a  lend 
Inu^h.  and  slapping  her  on  the  shoulder, 
asked  her  if  it  was  not  better  to  understand 
the  properties  and  diseases  of  so  noble  an 
animal,  than  to  waste  her  time  in  studying 
confectionary  with  old  Goody  Comfit,  or  in 
teachins:  the  catechism  to  little  ragged  beg- 
fi[ar-brats  ? 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  the  lively  Phoe- 
be, who,  her  father  says,  has  narrowly  es- 
caped beinfr  a  wit  hci-self,  cried  out,  *  Well, 
nana.  T  must  say  that  I  think  Miss  Sparkes 
with  all  her  faults  is  rather  an  ai^reeable 
woman.'  •  I  errant  that  she  is  amusmg,'  re- 
turned he  *  but  T  do  not  allow  her  to  be  quite 
ngree^ible.  Betwepn  these,  Phcebe,  there 
is  a  wide  distinction.  To  a  correct  mind, 
no  one  can  be  a(!Teeable  who  is  incorrect. 
Propriety  is  so  indispensable  to  agreeable- 
ness.  that  when  a  lady  allows  herself  to  make 
any,  even  the  smallest,  sacrifice  of  veraci- 
ty, religion,   modesty,  candour,  or  the  de- 
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corums  of  her  sex,  the  may  be  shiDiog^,  she 
may  be  showy,  she  may  be  amusing^,  but  she 
canoot,  properly  speaking^,  be  agreeable.— 
Miss  Sparkes,  I  very  relactaotly  confess, 
does  sometimes  make  these  sacrifices,  io  a 
degpnee  to  alarm  her  own  principles.  She 
would  Dot  tell  a  direct  falsehood  for  the 
world :  she  does  not  indeed  invent,  but  she 
embellishes,  she  enlafg'cs,  she  exag^grerates, 
she  discolours.  In  her  moral  grammar  there 
is  no  positive  or  comparative  decree  Pmk 
with  ner  is  scarlet.  The  noise  of  a  pop- 
gun is  a  cannon.  A  shower  is  a  tempest. 
A  person  of  small  fortune  is  a  beggar. — 
One  in  easy  circumstances  is  a  Croesus. — 
A  girl,  if  not  perfectly  well  made,  b  de- 
formity personified ;  if  tolerable,  a  Grecian 
Venus.  Her  favourites  are  Angels  her  en- 
emies Dasmons. 

'  She  would  be  thought  very  religious,  and 
I  hope  that  she  will  one  day  become  so  ;  yet 
she  sometimes  treats  serious  things  with  no 
small  levity,  and  though  she  would  not  orig- 
inally say  a  very  bad  word,  yet  she  makes 
no  scruple  of  repeating,  with  great  glee, 
profane  stories  told  by  others,  uesides  she 
possesses  the  dan^roiis  art  of  exciting  an 
improper  idea,  without  using  an  improper 
word.  Gross  indecency  would  shock  her, 
but  she  often  versres  so  far  towards  indelica- 
cy, as  to  make  Mrs.  Stanley  uneasy.  Then 
she  is  too  much  of  a  genius  to  be  tied  down 
by  any  considerations  of  prudence.  If  a 
good  things  occurs,  out  it  comes,  witliout  re- 
gard to  tuie  or  circumstance.  She  would 
tell  the  same  story  to  a  bishop,  as  to  her 
chambermaid.  If  she  says  a  right  thing, 
which  she  often  does,  it  is  seldom  in  tlie 
right  place.  She  makes  her  way  in  society 
without  attaching  many  friends.  Her  l>on 
roots  are  admired  and  repeated  ;  yet  1  never 
met  with  a  man  of  sense  who,  though  he 
may  join  in  flattering  her,  did  not  declare, 
as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  the  room,  that  he 
would  not  for  the  world  that  she  should  be 
his  wife  or  daughter  It  is  irksome  to  her 
to  converse  with  her  own  sex,  while  she  lit- 
tle suspects  that  ours  is  not  properly  grate- 
ful for  the  preference  with  which  she  hon- 
ours us. 

*  She  is,'  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *•  charita- 
ble with  the  purse,  but  not  with  her  tongue  ; 
she  relieves  her  poor  neigbl>ours,  and  indem- 
nifies herself  by  slandering  her  rich  ones. — 
Slie  has,  however,  many  good  qualities,  is 
generous,  feeling,  and  humane,  and  I  would 
on  no  account  speak  so  freely  of  a  lady 
whom  I  receive  at  my  house,  were  it  not 
that,  if  I  were  quite  silent,  after  Phosbc^s 
expressed  admiration,  she  might  conclude 
that  I  saw  nothing  to  condemn  in  Miss 
Sparkes,  and  might  be  copying  her  faults, 
under  the  notion  that  being  entertaining 
made  amends  for  every  thing.' 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

^  One  morning.  Sir  John  coming  in  from  his  I 
ride,  g^ily  called  out  to  me,  as  I  was  reading,  | 
c  Oh  Charles  such  a  piece  of  news  !    the  < 


Miss  Flams  are  converted.  They  kaye  pot 
on  tuckers — they  were  at  church  twice  on 
Sunday — Blair's  Sermons  are  sent  for,  and 
you  are  the  reformer.'  This  ludicrous  ad* 
dress  reminded  Mr.  Stanley,  that  Mr.  Flam 
had  told  him  we  were  all  in  disgrace ;  for 
not  having  called  on  the  ladies,  and  it  wai 
proposed  to  repair  this  neelect 

*  Now  take  notice,'  said  Sir  John, '  if  yoa 
do  not  see  a  new  character  assumed.  Think* 
ing  Charles  to  be  a  fine  man  of  the  town,  the 
modish  racket,  which  indeed  is  their  natnral 
state,  was  played  off,  but  it  did  not  answer. 
As  they  probably,  by  this  time,  suspect  your 
character  to  be  somewhat  between  the  Stre- 
phon  and  the  Hermit,  we  shall  now,  in  re- 
turn, see  something  between  the  wood  nymph 
and  the  nun  :  I  shall  not  wonder  if  the  ex- 
travagantly modish  Miss  Bell 

Is  now  Pastora  by  a  fountain's  side. 

Thong^h  I  would  not  attribute  the  change 

to  Uie  cause  assigned  by  Sir  John,  yet  I  con- 

;  fess  wc  found,  when  we  made  our  visit,  no 

small  revolution  in  Miss  Bell  Flam.    The 

Sart  of  the  Arcadian  Nymph,  the  reading  la- 
y,  the  lover  of  retirement,  the  sentimental 
I  admirer  of  domestic  life,  the  censnrer  of 
thoughtless  dissipation,  was  each  acted  in  suc- 
cession, but  so  skilfully  touched,  that  tho 
shades  of  each  melted  in  the  other,  without 
any  of  those  violent  transitious  which  a  lea 
experienced  actress  would  have  exhibited. 
Sir  John  slily,  yet  with  affected  gravity,  Vr 
sisting  her  to  sustain  this  newly  adopted 
character,  which,  however,  he  was  sore 
would  last  no  longer  than  the  visit. 

When  we  returned  home,  we  met  the  Mitf 
Stanleys  in  the  garden,  and  joined  them. 
*  Don't  vou  admiro,'  said  Sir  Jolm,  *  the  ver- 
satility of  Miss  Bell's  genius  ?  You,  Charl» 
are  not  the  first  man  on  whom  an  assumed 
fondness  for  rural  delights  has  been  practis- 
ed.    A  friend  of  mine  was  drawn  in  to  marrr, 
rather  suddenly,  a  thoroucrh-paced  town-bred 
lady,  by  her  repeated  declarations  of  her  pas- 
sionate fondness  for  the  country,  and  tiie  rap- 
ture she  expressed  when  rural  scenery  was 
the  subject    All  she  knew  of  the  country 
was,  that  she  had  now  and  then  been  on  a 
party  of  pleasure  at  Richmond,  in  the  fine 
summer  months  ;  a  great  dinner:  at  the  Star 
and  Garter,  gay  company,  a  bright  day,  tovc- 
ly  scenery,  a  dance  on  the  green,  a  partner 
to  her  taste,  French  horns  on  the  water,  al- 
together constituted  a  feeling  of  pleasure, 
from  which  she  had  really  persuaded  herself 
that  she  was  fond  of  the  country.    But  when 
all  these  concomitants  were  witJidrawn,  when 
she  had  lost  the  gay  partner,  the  dance,  the 
horns,  the  flattery  and  the  frolic,  and  notfaiqg 
was  lefl  but  her  books,  her  own  dull  man- 
sion, her  domestic  employments,  and  the  so- 
ber society  of  her  husband,  the  pastoral  rii- 
ion  vanished.     She  discovered,  or  ratlier  A< 
discovered,  but  too  late,  that  the  country  hia 
not  only  no  charms  for  her,  but  that  it  wast 
scene  of  constant  ennui  and  vapid  dolneis. 
She  laniruished  for  the  pleasures  she  hadqnit- 
teJ,  and  for  tlie  comforts  she  had  lost    Op- 
posite inclinations  led  to  opposite  pursuits  \ 
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iifference  of  taste,  liowever,  needed  not  to  l  tnitli,  and  all  the  sincerity  of  affection,  that 
have  led  to  a  total  disunion,  had  there  been  this  confession  only  served  to  raise  my  opin- 
on  the  part  of  the  lady  snch  a  degree  of  at- .  ion  of  the  piety  she  disclaimed,  that  such  deep 
laohmontas  mig;hthave  induced  a  spirit  oficonsciousnessof  imperfection,  so  qnick a dis- 
•ocommodation,  or  such  a  fund  of  principle  j  cemment  of  the  slightest  deviation,  and  such 
Mmig^ht  have  tauj^ht  her  the  necessity  of  ma- 1  constant  vigilance  to  prevent  it,  were  the 
IciDg'  those  sacrifices  which  affection,  had  it  truest  indications  of  an  humble  spirit ;  and 


existed,  would  have  rendered  pleasant,  or  dn- 
ty  would  have  made  lig^ht,  had  she  been  early 
Uioffht  self-gfovemment.* 

Miss  Stanlev,  smiling*  said,  '  she  hoped  Sir 
Joihn  had  a  little  overcharg^ed  the  picture.' 
He  defended  himself  bv  declaring  he  drew 


that  those  who  thus  carefully  guarded  them- 
selves against  small  errors,  were  in  little  dan- 
ger of  l^ng  betrayed  into  gpreat  ones. 

She  replied,  smiling,  that  '  she  should  not 
be  so  ang^  with  vanity,  if  it  would  be  con- 
tented to  keep  its  proper  place  among  the 


rrom  life,  and  that  from  his  long  observation   vices ;  but  her  quarrel  with  it  was,  that  it 


he  could  present  us  with  a  whole  gallery  of 
such  portraits.  He  leil  me  to  continue  my 
wmlk  with  the  two  Miss  Stanleys. 


would  mix  itself  with  our  virtues,  and  rob  us 
of  their  reward.' 
'Vanity,  indeed,*  replied  1,  *  differs  from 
The  more  I  conversed  with  Lucilla,  the  i  the  other  vices  in  this :  they  commonly  are 
more  I  saw  that  gtxxl  breeding  in  her  was  on- !  only  opposite  to  the  one  contrary  virtue, 
ly  the  outward  expression  of  humility,  and  i  while  this  vice  is  a  kind^of  ubiquity,*  is  on  tho 
Bot  an  art  employed  for  the  purpose  of  ena-  \  watch  to  intrude  every  where,  and  weakens 
Uing  her  to  do  witiiout  it.  Wo  continued  I  all  the  virtues  which  it  cannot  destroy.  1 
fo  converse  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Flames !  believe  vanity  was  the  harpy  of  the  ancient 


fondness  for  the  gajr  world.  This  introduced 
a  natural  expression  of  my  admiration  of 
Mias  Stanley's  choice  of  pleasures  and  pur- 
aitits,  so  different  from  those  of  most  other 
women  of  her  age. 

With  the  most  graceful  modesty  she  said, 
*  nothing  humbles  me  more  than  compli 
aents ;  for  when  I  compare  what  I  hear 
with  what  I  feel,  T  find  the  picture  of  myself, 
drawn  by  a  flattering  friend,  so  utterly  unlike 
tiio  original  in  my  own  heart,  that  1  am  more 
sunk  by  my  own  consciousness  of  the  want  of 
resemblance,  than  elated  that  another  has 
not  discovered  it.  It  makes  me  feel  like  an 
impostor.  If  I  contradict  this  favourable 
opinion,  f  am  afraid  of  being  accused  of  affec- 
tation ;  and  if  I  silently  swallow  it,  T  am  con- 
tributing to  the  deceit  of  passing  for  what  I 
am  not.^  This  ingenuous  mode  of  disclaim- 
ing flattery  only  raised  her  m  my  esteem. 


poets,  which  tell  us  tainted  whatever  it 
touched.* 

'Self-deception  is  so  easy,*  replied  Miss 
Stanley,  '  that  I  am  even  afraid  of  highly  ex- 
tolling any  good  quality,  lest  I  shouli  sit 
down  satisned  with  having  borne  my  testi- 
mony in  its  favour,  and  so  rest  contented 
with  the  praise  instead  of  the  practice. 
Commending  a  riglit  thing  is  a  cheap  substi- 
tute for  doing  it,  with  which  we  are  too  apt 
to  satisfy  ourselves.* 

'There  is  no  mark,*  I  replied,  *  which 
more  clearly  distinguishes  that  humility 
which  has  the  love  of  God  for  its  principle, 
from  its  counterfeit,  a  false  and  superficial 
politeness,  than  that,  while  this  flatters,  in  or- 
der to  extort  in  return  more  praise  than  is 
due,  humility  like  the  divine  principle  from 
which  it  spnng^,  seeketh  not  even  its  own.' 

In  answer  to   some  further    remark  of 


and  the  more,  as  I  told  her  such  humble  re- 1  mine,  with  an  air  of  infinite  modesty,  she 
nnociation  of  praise  could  only  proceed  from ,  said, '  I  have  been  betrayed,  Sir,  into  saying 
that  inwanl  principle  of  grenuine  piety,  and  |  too  much.  It  will,  I  trust  however,  have  the 
devout  feeling,  which  made  so  amiable  a  part  i  ^ood  effect  of  preventing  you  from  thinking 
of  ber  character.  better  of  me  tiian  I  deserve.    In  general,  I 

•  How  little,*  said  she,  *  is  the  human  heart  hold  it  indiscreet  to  speak  of  the  state  of 
known  except  to  him  who  made  it.  While  one's  mind.  I  have  been  taught  this  piece 
a  fellow  creature  may  admire  our  apparent  of  prudence  by  my  own  indiscretion.  I 
devotion.  He  who  appears  to  he  its  object,  once  lamented  to  a  lady  the  fault  of  which 
witnesses  the  wanderins:  of  the  lieart,  which  j  we  have  been  speaking,  and  observed  how 
teems  to  he  lifted  up  to  him.  He  sees  it  rov  difficult  it  was  to  keep  the  heart  right.  She 
in|^  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  busied  about  any !  so  little  understood  the  nature  of  this  inward 
tbiog'  ratlier  than  himself;  running  after  tri-  j  corruption,  tliat  she  told  in  confidence  to  two 
fles  which  not  only  dishonour  a  Christian,  but  or  three  friends,  that  they  were  all  much 
would  disgrace  a  child.  As  to  mvvery  vir- |  mistaken  in  Miss  Stanley,  for  tboiiffh  her 
tnoB,  if  I  dare  apply  such  a  word  to  myself,  i  character  stood  so  fair  with  the  world,  she 
they  sometimes  lose  their  character  by  not  had  secretly  confessed  to  her  that  she  was  a 
keepind^  their  proper  place.    Thev  become  j  great  sinner.' 

sins  by  infringing  on  higher  duties.  If  I ;  I  could  not  forbear  repeating,  though  she 
mean  to  perform  an  act  of  devotion,  some !  had  chid  me  for  it  before,  how  much  I  had 
cnide  plan  of  charity  forces  itself  on  my  been  struck  with  several  instances  of  ber  in- 
ipind,  and  what  with  trying  to  drive  out  one,  difference  to  the  world,  and  her  superiority 

and  to  establish  the  other,  I  rise  dissatisfied   to  its  pleasures.     '  Do  you  know,*  continued 

••  .«..  ..  t  "i-        . .,    .  


and  unimproved,  and  resting  my  sole  hope 
not  on  the  duty  which  I  have  been  perform 


she,  smiling,  '  that  you  are  more  my  enemy 
than  the  lady  of  whom  I  have  been  speak- 


ing', but  on  the  mercy  whicli  I  have  been  of- :  in?  •  She  only  defamed  my  principles,  but 
fcndiugf.*  I  you  are  corrupting  them.     The  world,  I  be- 

1  assured  her.  with  all  t!ic  simnlicitv  of;  lieve,  is  not  so  much  a  place  as  a  nature.    T 
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is  possible  lo  Ijc  religious  in  a  court  and;tive;  but  my  pleased  atCentioo,  instead  of 
worldly  io  a  mooabtery.  I  find  that  (be  drawings  her  on,  led  her  to  cbeck  herselll 
thoug^tits  may  be  engaged  too  anxiously  Phrobe,  who  iiad  been  busily  employed  in 
about  so  petty  a  concern  as  a  litile  family  trimming  a  flaunting  yellow  Azalia  now 
arrangement ;  that  tiie  mind  may  be  drawn  <  turned  to  mc,  and  said — *  Wby,  it  is  only  tbe 
off  trum  better  pursuits,  and  engrossed  by  i  Christmas  month  that  our  labours  tre  ia»- 
things  too  trivial  to  name,  as  much  as  by  ob-  peiided,  and  then  wo  have  so  much  pleasure 
jccts  more  apparently  wrong.  The  country  that  we  want  no  business  :  such  in-ooor  fiai- 
js  certainly  favourable  to  religion,  but  it  j  tivitics  and  diversions,  that  the  dull  month  ii 
would  be  hard  on  the  millions  who  are  doom-  ■  with  us  the  gayest  in  the  year.'  So  saying 
ed  to  live  in  towns  if  it  were  exclusively  fa-  \  she  called  Lucilla  to  assist  her  in  tying  np 
vourable.    Nor  must  we  lay  more  stress  on   the   branch  of  an  orange-tree«    wkuch  the 


the  accidental  circumstance  than  it  deserves. 
Nay  I  almost  doubt  if  it  is  not  too  pleasant 


wind  had  broken. 
[  was  going  to  offer  my  services  when 


to  be  quite  safe.  An  enjoyment  which  as*  <  Mrs.  Stanley  joined  us,  before  I  could  ob- 
siimcs  ;i  sober  shape  may  deceive  us,  by  ma-  tain  an  answer  to  my  question  abont  tbew 
king  us  believe  wo  are  practising  a  duty  <  Christmas  diversions.  A  stranger,  who  had 
when  we  are  only  gratifying  a  taste.*  j  seen  me  pursuing  Mrs.  Stanley  in  her  walks, 

^  Uut  do  you  not  think/  said  I,  *■  (hat  there  ;  might  liave  supposed  not  the  daughter,  but 
may  he  merit  in  the  taste  itself  P  May  not  a  ,  the  mother  was  the  object  of  my  attachment 
^:ticrevsion  of  acts  forming  a  habit,  and  that '  But  witli  Mrs.  St»nlcy  1  could  always  talk 
li:ihit  a  good  one,  induce  so  sound  a  way  of  lof  Lucilla,  with  Lucilla  I  durst  not  oftM 
tiiinUing,  that  it  may  become  dillicult  to  dis-   talk  of  herself. 

tingiiish  the  duty  from  the  taste,  and  to  sepa-  i  The  food  mother  and  I  stood  looking  with 
rate  the  principle  from  the  choice  ?  This  1 1  delight  on  the  fair  gardeners.  WbenI  fasd 
really  believe  to  be  the  case  in  minds  finely  admired  their  alacrity  in  these  innocent  pitf- 
wrought  and  vigilantly  watched.'  suits,  their    fondness    for  retirement,  ud 

I  observed  that  however    delightful   the   their  cheerful  delight  in  its  pleasures  ;  Mfii 

Stanley  replied,  ^  yes,  Lucilla  is  half  a  OBO. 


country  might  be  great  part  of  the  year, 
yet  there  were  a  few  k* inter  months  tvhen  I 
i'eared  it  might  be  dull,  though  not  in  the 
degree  Sir  John  Richmond's  lady  had  found 
il. 


She  likes  the  rule,  but  not  the  vow.  Poor 
thing  !  her  conscience  is  so  tender  that  she 
oftener  reouires  encouragement  than  re* 
i  straint.     While  she  was  making  this  ploHs- 


With  a  smile  of  compassion  at  my  want  of;  tion,  she  felt  herself  so  absorbed  by  it,  Uttt 
taste,  she  said,  *  she  perceived  I  was  no  Uhe  came  to  me  one  day,  and  said  that  ber 
gardener.  To  me,'  added  she,  '  the  winter '  ganlening  work  so  fascinated  her,  that  iho 
lias  charms  of  its  own.  If  I  were  not  afraid  found  whole  hours  passed  unperceived,  and 
of  the  light  habit  of  introducing  Providence  she  began  to  be  uneasy  by  observing  that  til 
un  an  occasion  not  sufficiently  important,  I  cares  and  all  duties  were  suspended  white 
would   say  that  he  seems  to  reward  those   she  was  disposing  beds  of  Carnations,  or 


who  love  the  country  well  enough  to  live  in 
it  the  whole  year,  by  making  the  greater 
))art  of  the  winter  the  busy  season  mr  gar- 
dening operations.  If  I  happen  to  be  io 
town  a  few  days  onlv,  every  sun  that  shines, 
every  shower  that  falls,  every  breeze  that 
blows,  seems  wasted,  because  I  do  not  see 
their  efl'ect  upon  my  plants.'  *  But  surely,' 
said  I,  '  the  winter  at  least  suspends  your 


knots  of  Anemonies.  Even  when  she  tore 
herself  away,  and  returned  to  ber  emplflf- 
ments,  her  dowers  still  pursued  her,  UM  (w 
improvement  of  her  mind  grave  way  to  tbe 
cultivation  of  her  Geraniums.' 

'  *'  I  am  afraid,''  said  the  poor  girl,  "  tbst 
I  must  really  give  it  up.''  I  would  not  bar 
of  this.  I  would  not  suffer  her  to  deny  her* 
self  so  pure  a  pleasure     She  then  suncit- 


enjoyment.  There  is  little  pleasure  in  con- ;  ed  the  expedient  of  limiting  her  time,  tad 
templating  vegetation  in  its  torpid  state,  in  |  hanging  up  her  watch  in  the  conserratoiy  to 
surveying  i  i^cep  her  within    her    prescribed  bonodk 

The  naked  nhootB,  barren  as  lanciis,  |  She  is  so  observant  of  this   restriction,  that 

as  Cowpcr  describes  tbe  winter  shrubbe-  |  v^hen  her  allotted  time  is  expired,  she  fonm 
ry  '  I  herself  to  leave  off  even  in  the  most  interert- 

'  The  pleasure  is  in  the  preparation,'  repli-  ing  operation.  By  this  limitation  a  tneUt 
ed  she.  «  When  all  appears  dead  and  tor-  end  is  answered.  Her  time  is  saved,  idf- 
pid  to  yoTi  idle  spectators,  all  is  secretly  at  { denial  is  exercised,  and  the  interest  whidi 
work ;  nature  is  busy  in  preparing  her  would  languish  by  protracting  the  work  if 
treasures  under  ground,  and  art  has  a  hand   kept  in  fresh  vigour.*      1  told  Mrs.    Stnntef 


iu  the  process  When  the  blossoms  of  sum 
iner  arc  delighting  you  mere  amateurs,  then 
it  ia  that  we  nrofessional  people,'  added  she, 
laughing,  '  are  really  idle.  The  silent  ope- 
rations of  the  winter  now  produce  them- 
selves—the  canvass  of  nature  is  covered— 
the  great  Artist  has  laid  on  his  colours— then 
we  petty  agents  lay  down  our  implements, 
aud  enjoy  our  leisure  in  contemplating  his 
work.* 
f  bad  nerer  known  her  so  oommuoica- 


that  I  had  observed  her  watch  hang^n|^  in  i 
citron  tree  tbe  day  I  came,  but  little  tliowM 
it  had  a  moral  meaning.  She  said,  '  il  nl 
never  been  left  there  since  I  had  been  il 
the  honse  for  fear  of  causing  interrogtl^ 
ries.'  Here  Mrs.  Stanley  Km  roe  to  agr 
meditations. 

It  was  wisely  ordered  that  all  mortal  OH 
joyment  shonld  hare  some  alloy.  I  nefvr' 
tasted  a  pleasure  since  I  had  been  at  ihit 
Grove,  T  never  witnessed  a  grace,  1  oew 
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betrd  related  an  excellence  of  Lucilla  with- 
«it  a  sigh  that  mj  heloTed  parenti  did  not 
rimre  my  happiness.  *Hoir  wonld  thejr,' 
Mid  I,  *  delight  in  her  delicacy,  rejoice  in 
tar  pietj,  loTe  her  benevolence,  admire  her 
iHHiiility,  herusefnlness  !  O  bow  do  children 
IM,  who  wound  the  peace  of  limng  parents 
by  an  nnworthjr  choice,  when  not  a  little  of 
ray  comfort  springs  from  the  certainty  that 
the  departed  wooTd  rejoice  in  mine  !  Even 
fiom  their  blessed  abode,  my  grateful  heart 
■terns  to  hear  them  say,  ^  This  is  the  crea- 
ture with  whom  we  shall  rejoice  with  thee 
throngh  all  eternity  !* 

Tet  such  was  my  inconsistency,  that 
obarmed  as  I  was,  that  so  yoang  and  lovely 
ft  woman  conld  be  so  cheaply  pleased,  and 
ddiwhted  with  that  simplicity  ot  taste  which 
mrnSe  her  resemble  my  favourite  heroine  of 
BliltDO  in  her  amusements  as  well  as  in  her 
domestic  pursuits ;  -still  I  longed  to  know 
what  those  Christmas  diversions,  so  slightly 
hifff^  at,  could  be  ;  diversions  which  could 
nNxmcile  these  girls  to  their  absence  not  on- 
ly from  their  green-house,  but  from  London 
I  ooald  hardly  fear  indeed  to  find  at  Stanley 
Qrove  what  the  newspapers  pertly  call  Pn- 
mU  Tkeairiealt.  Still  1  suspected  it  might 
b8  aome  gay  dissipation,  not  quite  suited  to 
thair  general  character,  nor  congenial  to 
tfaflir  amosements.  My  motber*s  favourite 
role  of  anuiiUncy  strongly  forced  itself  on 
my  mind,  though  1  tried  to  repel  the  sugges- 
tioD  as  vnjnst  and  ungenerous. 

Of  what  meannesses  will  not  love  be  guil- 
ty!  It  drove  me  to  have  recourse  to  my 
Head  Mrs.  Comfit  todissioate  my  doubts.— 
npom  her  I  learned  that  tnat  cola  and  com- 
hrtfoss  season  was  mitigated  at  Stanley 
Jrore  by  several  feasts  for  the  poor  of  differ- 
■Cc1a«es  and  ages.  '  Then,  Sir,*  continu- 
id  afae,  *  if  you  could  see  the  blazing  fires, 
1^  the  abundant  provisions !  the  roasting, 
md  the  boilinr,  and  the  baking.  The  house 
■  all  alive !  On  those  days  the  drawers  and 
JMJrni  of  MissLucilla's  store-room  are  com- 
Aateiy  emptied.  'Tis  the  most  delijghtfiil 
i«rtle.  Sir,  to  see  our  young  ladies  tyin?  on 
ha  good  women's  warm  cloaks,  fitting  their 
ana  mad  aprons,  and  sending  home  blankets 
tome  infirm  who  cannot  come  themselves.— 
Fhe  very  little  ones  kneeling  down  on  the 
poaad  to  try  on  the  poor  gprl's  shoes ;  even 
Etna  Miss  Celia ;  and  she  is  so  tender  to  fit 
exactly,  sind  not  hurt  them!  Last 
~  ay,  not  finding  a  pair  small  enough  for 
a  poor  tittle  girl,  she  privately  slipt  ofi*  her 
nraaod  pnt  on  the  child.  It  was  some  time 
baiire  it  was  discovered  that  she  herself  was 
wittont  shoes.  We  are  all  alive,  Sir.  Par- 
bar*  and  fa«ll,  and  kitchen,  all  is  in  motion  ! 
Booka,  and  business,  and  walks,  and  garden- 
fa»,ftil  is  forgotten  for  these  few  happy  days.' 

IIow  I  hated  myself  for  my  suspicion  !^- 
Aod  how  I  loved  tM  charming  c^^eatures  who 
eoaldfind  in  these  humble  but  ei.hilarating 
Miea,  an  equivalent  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
laotropolis  !  *  Surely,'  said  I  to  myself,  *  my 
laother  would  call  Ihis  consistency*  when  the 
laMHements  of  a  religious  fisunily  smack  of 
[beaame  flavour  with  its  business  and  its  da- 
Vol,  it.  53 


ties.*  My  heart  was  more  than  easy ;  it  was 
dilated,  while  I  congratulated  myself  in  the 
thouffht  that  there  were  young  ladies  to  be 
found  who  could  spend  a  winter  not  only  un- 
repiningly,  but  cheerfully  and  delightedly  in 
the  country. 

I  am  aware  that  were  I  to  repeat  my  con- 
versations with  Lucilla,  I  should  subject  my- 
self to  ridicule,  by  recording  such  cold  and 
spiritless  discourse  on  my  own  part.  But  I 
had  not  yet  declared  my  attachment.  I 
made  it  a  point  of  duty  not  to  violate  my  en- 
gagement with  Mr.  Stanley.  I  was  not  ad- 
dressing declarations,  but  studying  Uie  char- 
acter of  her  on  whom  the  happiness  of  my 
life  was  to  depend.  I  had  resolved  not  to 
shew  my  attachment  by  any  overt  act.  I 
confined  the  expression  of  my  affection  to 
that  nriu  of  tmiUl^  qtziti  aUentiont,  which 
an  accurate  judge  ot  the  human  heart  has 
pronounced  to  be  the  surest  avenue  to  a  deli- 
cate mind.  I  had,  in  the  mean  time,  the  in- 
expressible felicity  to  observe  a  constant  un- 
ion of  feelin|^,  as  well  as  a  general  conson- 
ancy  of  opinion  between  us.  Every  senti- 
ment seemed  a  reciprocation  of  sympathy, 
and  every  look,  of  intelligence.  This  un- 
studied correspondence  enchanted  me  the 
more,  as  I  had  always  considered  that  a  con- 
formity of  tastes  was  nearly  as  necessary  to 
coniugal  happiness,  as  a  conformity  of  prin- 
ciples. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

05E  morning  I  took  a  ride  alone  to  break- 
fast at  Lady  Aston's,  Mr.  Stanley  having  ex- 
pressed a  particular  desire  that  I  should  cul- 
tivate the  acquaintance  of  her  son.  *  Sir 
George  is  not  quite  twenty,'  said  lie,  *  and 
your  being  a  few  years  older,  will  make  him 
consider  your  friendship  as  an  honour  to 
him  :  I  am  sure  it  will  be  an  advantage.' 

In  her  own  little  family  circle,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Lady  Aston  appear  to 
more  advantage  than  I  had  yet  done.  Her 
understanding  is  good,  and  her  affections  are 
strong.  She  had  received  a  too  favourable 
prepossession  of  my  character  from  Mr. 
Stanley,  and  treated  me  with  as  much  open- 
ness as  if  i  had  been  his  son. 

The  gentle  girls,  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
their  brother,  seemed  to  derive  both  happi- 
ness and  importance  from  his  presence ; 
while  the  amiable  young  Baronet  himself 
won  my  affection  by  his  engaging  manners, 
and  my  esteem  by  nis  good  sense,  and  his 
considerable  acquirements  in  every  thing 
which  becomes  a  gentleman. 

This  visit  exemplified  a  remark  I  bad 
sometimes  made,  that  shy  characters,  who 
from  natural  timidity  are  reserved  in  gfener- 
al  society,  open  themselves  with  peculiar 
warmth  and  frankness  to  a  few  select  friends, 
or  to  an  individual  of  whom  they  think  kind- 
ly. A  distant  manner  is  not  always,  as  i<i 
suspected,  the  result  of  a  cold  heart,  or  a 
dull  head ;  nor  is  gaiety  necessarily  connect- 
ed with  feeling.  High  animal  spirits,  thoucli 
they  often  evaporate  in  mere  talk,  yet  by 
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their  wtrmth  and  quickoeM  of  motion,  ob- 
tftin  the  credit  of  strong  lensibility  ;  asensi- 
bilily  hoirever,  of  which  the  heart  ii  not  al- 
wavii  the  fountain.    While  in  the  timid,  that  i 
silence,  which  is  oonstmed  into  pride,  indif-  j 
fcreoce,  or  want  of  capacity,  ii  often  the  ef- : 
feet  of  keen  feelings.      Friendship  is  the 
ffenial  climate  in  which  such  hearts  disclose 
themselves ;  they  floarish  in  the  shade,  and 
kindness    alone    makes    them  expand.     A 
keen  discemer   will  often  detect,  in  such 
characters,  qualities  which  are  not  always 
connected  with 

The  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eluquunce. 

When  people  who  have  seen  little  of  each 
other  are  thrown  together,  nothing  brings  on 
free  communication  so  quickly  or  so  plea- 
santly,  as  their  being  both  intimate  with  a 
third  person,  for  whom  all  parties  entertain 
one  common  sentiment.  Mr.  Stanley  seem- 
ed always  a  point  of  union  between  his 
neighbours  and  me. 

After  various  topics  had  been  discussed. 
Lady  Aston  remarked,  that  she  could  now 
trace  the  goodness  of  Providence  in  having 
so  ordered  events,  as  to  make  those  things 
which  she  had  so  much  dreaded  at  the  time, 
work  out  advantages  which  <:ould  not  have 
been  otherwise  obtained  for  her. 

^  I  had  a  singular  aversion,'  added  she, '  to 
tlie  thoughts  of  removing  to  this  place,  and 
quitting  Sir  George's  estate  in  Warwick- 
shire, where  I  had  spent  the  happiest  years  of 
my  life.  When  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
him,'  here  a  tear  quietly  strayed  down  her 
cheek,)  *  I  resolved  never  to'  remove  from 
the  place  where  he  died.  I  had  fully  per^ 
suaded  myself  that  it  was  a  duty  to  do  all  I 
could  to  cherish  g^ief  I  obliged  m^rself,  as  a 
law,  to  spend  whole  hours  every  day  in  walk- 
ing round  the  place  where  he  was  buried. — 
These  melancholy  visits,  the  intervals  of 
which  were  filled  with  tears,  prayers,  and 
reading  a  few  good  but  not  well  chosen  books, 
made  up  the  whole  round  of  my  sad  exist- 
ence. I  had  nearly  forgotten  that  1  had  any 
duties  to  perform,  that  I  had  any  mercies 
left.  Almost  all  the  effect  which  the  sight  of 
my  children  produced  in  me  was,  by  their 
resemblance  to  their  father,  to  put  me  in 
mind  of  what  I  had  lost. 

I  was  not  sufficiently  aware  how  much 
more  truly  I  should  have  honoured  his  mem- 
ory, by  training  his  lively  representatives,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  he,  had  he  been  living, 
would  have  approved.  *  My  dear  Georre,' 
added  she,  smiling  at  her  son,  throurh  her 
tears,  *  was  glad  to  get  away  to  school,  and 
my  poor  girb,  when  they  lost  the  company 
of  their  brother,  lost  all  the  little  cheerfulness 
which  my  recluse  habits  had  left  them.  We 
sunk  into  total  inaction,  and  our  lives  became 
as  comfortless  as  they  were  unprofitable.' 

*  My  dear  Madam,'  said  Sir  George,  in  the 
most  affectionate  tone  and  manner,  '  I  can 
only  forgive  myself  from  the  consideration  of 
my*  being  then  too  young  and  thoughtless  to 
know  the  value  of  the  mother,  whose  sorrows 
ought  to  have  endeared  my  home  to  me,  in- 
atm  of  driving  mm  from  if.' 


'  They  are  my  fudti,  wjdmrGmrig^wai 
not  Tonrs  that  I  am  relatug.  Few  luuthwa 
would  have  acted  like  me ;  lew  aoos  dMbi^ 
ently  from  yon.  Tear  affectionate  bent  d^ 
ser^  a  winner  return  than  my  trohni 
spirits  were  capable  of  making  yoo.  Bat  I 
was  telling  yon.  Sir,'  said  she,  again  add 
ing  herMlf  to  me, '  that  the  event  of  nj ' 
ing  to  this  place,  not  only  became  Am  tc 
of  my  present  peace,  and  of  the  oooivt  ef 
my  children,  but  that  its  resnlt  enablai  mm  tm 
look  forward  with  a  cheeHol  hope  fii  that 
state  where  there  is  neither  sin,  somiw,  nor 
separation.  The  thoughts  of  death,  wUoh 
uied  to  render  me  useless,  now  make  bw 
only  serious.  The  reflection  that  *  fSbm  BigH 
Cometh,*  which  used  lo  extingniih  mf9^ 
tivity,  now  kindles  it. 

*  Forgive  me,  Sir,'  added  she,  wipnf  te 
eyes,  *  these  are  not  such  tearsas  I  tBHi  shed. 
These  are  tears  of  gratitude,  I  had  almMl 
said  of  joy.  In  the  family  at  the  GvbMi 
Providence  had  been  providini^  te  ■• 
firiends,  for  whom,  I  doubt  not,  I  ahaU  Una 
him  in  eternity. 

*  1  had  long  been  convinced  of  the  iapa^ 
tance  of  religion.  I  had  always  fUt  the  ft^ 
sufficiency  of  the  world  to  bestow  happiui; 
but  I  ban  never  before  behdd  religwa  (m 
such  a  form.  I  had  never  been  faimkid 
with  a  proper  substitute  for  the  worlAf 
pleasures  which  I  yet  despised,  I  did  right  m 
giving  np  diversions,  but  I  did  wimig  fci 
giving  up  employment,  and  in  n^^laetilf 
duties.  I  knew  something  of  relipoD  ■•  ^ 
principle  of  fear,  but  I  bad  no  oonoentiaii  rf 
It  as  a  motive  to  the  love  of  CM,  ana  •■  flMl 
spring  of  active  duty ;  nor  did  I  eoonto  il 
as  a  source  of  inward  peace.  Books  hadMl 
been  of  any  great  service  to  me,  finr  I  bad  w 
one  to  guide  me  m  the  choice,  or  to  aniilMa 
in  the  perusal.  I  went  to  my  daily  task  ef 
devotion  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  ratereid 
from  is  with  no  other  sense  of  oomfBrt  hot 
that  I  had  not  omitted  it. 

*  My  former  friends  and  acquaintanoeahid 
been  decent  and  n^lar;  but  ttiey  hid 
adopted  religfion  as  a  form,  and  not  as  m  pvhi* 
ciple.  It  was  compliance  and  not  uuMiie 
tion.  It  was  conformity  to  custom,  and  alt 
the  persuasion  of  the  heart.  J  udge  then  hiw 
I  must  have  been  affected,  in  a  state  whM 
sorrow  and  disappointment  had  made  Mf 
mind  peculiarly  impressible,  with  the  eiM- 
versation  and  example  of  Mr.  nod  Mit^ 
Stanley !  I  saw  in  them  that  religkm  was  Ml 
a  formal  profession,  but  a  powerfal  prievK 
pie.  It  ran  through  their  whole  lim  aid 
character.  All  the  Christian  gT>cei  «eN 
brought  into  action  in  a  way,  with  aeii- 
formity  and  a  beauty,  which  nothing  -M 
Christian  motives  could  have  effected.  , 

*  The  change  which  took  place  in  my  em  | 
mi nd,  however,  was  progressive.  The  tttfct  ^ 
consonance  which  I  obaerved  between  thIV 
sentiments  and  actions,  and  thoee  of  Df^ 
Barlow  and  Mr.  Jackson  streng^thened  ifti 
confirmed  mine.  This  similarity  in  tJH  poM^ 
was  a  fresh  coofinnatioo  that  they  weie  li 
right  The  li^t  of  religion  gradually  gM 
stronger,  and  the  way  more  sinpoth.    It  wai 
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KmUjm  «lamptemy  ImU'  for  I  walked 
■m  Hifoly  as  I  nw  more  cleariy.  My  dif- 
■Hlliui  imeasibljr  leuened,  end  my  doobCs 
Mmppeered.  1  still  indeed  ooDtJnne  boariy 
le  Ml  muob  oanse  to  be  humbled,  bat  none 
IB  be  unhappy.' 

•  When  Ijady  Aston  bad  done  speakinf^,  Sir 
Qeori^e  said,  *  I  owe  a  thoosand  oblicraons 
|9  my  mother,  but  not  one  so  great  as  her  in- 
iRMmction  of  roe  to  Mr.  Stanley.    He  has 

Em  a  bent  and  bias  to  my  sentimenti,  ha- 
and  purrait^  to  which  1  trust  every  day 
riB  add  fresh  stren^.  I  look  up  to  him  as 
w^  model :  happy  if  I  may,  in  any  denee, 
m  able  to  form  myself  by  It!  Tilllhadthe 
■pfunMsof  knowinryou.  Sir,  I  preforred 
iheeompany  of  Dr.  Barlow  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ley* to  that  of  any  young  man  with  whom  I 
m  acquainted.' 

-After  some  farther  conversation,  in  which 
9ir  Geoige,  with  gnat  credit  to  himself, 
taan  a  considerable  part ;  Miss  Aston  took 
lwi'Bg;e  to  ask  me  if  I  would  accompany 
Jmrd  all  into  the  ^parden,  as  she  wished  me  to 
larry  home  intellij^eoce  to  Miss  Stanley,  of 
jhe  flourishing  state  of  some  American 
ilnte,  which  had  been  raised  under  her  di- 
iMtiea.  To  speak  the  truth,  I  had  for  some 
ime  been  trying  to  bring  Lucilla  on  the  ta- 
lii^  but  had  not  found  a  plaosible  pretence. 
taow  inquired  if  Miss  Stanley  directed  their 
puniening  pursuits.  «She  directs  aU  our 
psnuiliy'  said  the  two  bashful,  blushing  giris, 
tfhonow,  for  the  first  time  in  their  uves, 
^pnke  both  at  once ;  the  subject  kindlinr  an 
MOTgy  in  their  affectionate  hearts,  which 
IPMi  meir  timidity  could  not  rein  in. 

« I  thought  Clara,*  said  Sir  George,  <  that 
kOm  Phabe  Stanley  too  had  assists  in  lay- 
w  <Nit  the  flower  garden.  Surely  she  is  not 
MMDd  ber  sister  in  any  thing  that  is  kind, 
m  wmj  thing  that  is  elegant. '  His  complex- 
iW  Miffhteoed  as  he  spoke,  and  he  expressed 
hkaseu  with  an  emphasis,  which  I  had  not 
hdbre  observed  in  bis  manner  of  speaking, 
lalrin  a  i^Dce  at  Lady  Aston,  whose  meek 
M-gUstened  with  pleasure,  at  the  earoest- 
■n  with  which  her  son  spoke  of  the  lovely 
wmbe  My  rapid  imagination  instantly  shot 
bnmd  to  an  event,  which  some  years  hence 
probably  unite  two  families  so  worthy  of 
other.  Lady  Aston,  who  already  bon- 
me  with  her  confidence,  afterwards 
apflrmed  my  saspicions  on  a  subject,  about 
vUob  nothing  but  the  extreme  youth  of  both 
ppliea  made  her  backwards  to  express  the 
Noret  hope  she  fondly  entertained. 

Ib  our  walk  round  the  gardens,  the  Miss 
continued  to  vie  with  each  other,  who 
be  wannest  in  tlie  praise  of  our  young 
at  the  Orove.  To  Miss  Stanley  they 
pwtefnlly  declared,  they  owed  any  little 
mte,  knowledge,  or  love  of  goodness  which 
hag  tberoselves  mirht  possess. 

K  was  delightful  to  observe  these  quiet 
{iili  warmed  and  excited  by  a  subiect  so  in- 
jwatting.  I  was  clurmod  to  see  them  so  far 
nm  foaing  any  shadow  of  envy  at  the  avow- 
id  Mi|perionty  of  their  young  friends,  and  so 
ilMnimoijsly  eloquent  in  the  praise  of  merit 
loaelipeiiig. 


After  having  admired  the  plants  of  which 
I  promised  to  make  a  favourable  report,  I 
was  charged  with  a  large  and  beautiful  bou- 
quet for  uie  young  ladies  at  the  Grove.  They 
tneDdrew  me  to  the  prettiest  spot  in  the 
mrands.  While  I  was  admiring  it.  Miss 
ulara,  with  ablush,  and  some  hesitation, 
bfg^ped  teve  to  ask  mv  advice  about  a  little 
mstic  building,  which  she  and  her  sisters 
were  just  going  to  raise  in  honour  of  the 
Miss  Stanwys.  It  was  to  be  dedicated  to 
them,  and  called  the  Temple  of  Friendship. 
'  My  brother,*  said  she,  *  is  kindly  assisting 
us.  The  materials  are  all  prepared,  and  we 
have  now  only  to  fix  them  up.' 

She  then  put  into  my  hands  a  little  plan. 
I  highly  approved  it;  venturing,  however, 
to  suggest  some  trifling  alterations,  which  I 
told  u^  I  did  in  order  to  implicate  myself  a 
little  in  the  pleasant  project.  How  proud 
was  I  when  Cflara  added,  *  that  Miss  Stanley 
had  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  my  gfeneral 
taste  !*— They  all  begged  me  to  look  in  on 
than  in  my  ndes,  and  assist  them  with  my 
farther  counsel ;  adding  that,  above  all  things, 
I  must  keep  it  a  secret  at  the  Grove. 

Lady  Aston  said,  *  that  she  expected  our 
whole  party  to  dine  at  the  Hall,  some  day 
next  week.'  Her  daughters  entreated  that 
it  might  be  postponed  till  the  latter  end,  by 
which  time  tney  doubted  not  their  little  edi- 
fice would  be  completed.  Sir  George  then 
tcdd  me,  that  his  sisters  bad  requested  him  to 
furnish  an  inscription,  or  to  endeavour  to 
procure  one  from  me.  He  added  his  wishes 
to  theirs  that  I  would  comply.  They  all 
joined  so  earnestly  in  the  entreaty  that  I 
could  not  withstand  them,  *  albeit  unused  to 
the  rhyming  mood.' 

After  some  deliberation,  Friday  in  the  next 
week  was  fixed  upon  for  the  party  at  the 
Grove  to  dine  at  Aston-Hall,  and  I  was  to 
carry  the  invitation.  I  took  a  respectful 
leave  of  the  excellent  Lady  of  tlie  mansion, 
and  an  affectionate  one  of  the  young  people ; 
with  whom  the  familiar  intercourse  of  this 
quiet  morning  had  contributed  to  advance 
my  friendly  acquaintance,  more  than  could 
have  been 'done  by  many  ceremonious  meet- 
ings. 

When  I  returned  to  the  Grove,  which  was 
but  just  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  I  spoke 
with  sincere  satisfaction  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  had  passed  the  morning.  It  was 
beautiful  to  observe  the  honest  delight,  the 
ingenuous  kindness,  with  which  Liicilla  heard 
me  commend  the  Miss  Astons.  No  little  dis- 
paraging hint  on  the  one  hand,  rently  to  let 
down  her  friends,  nor  on  the  other,  no  such 
exaggerated  praise  as  I  have  sometimes  seen 
employed  as  a  screen  for  envy,  or  as  a  trap 
to  maKe  the  hearer  lower  what  the  speaker 
had  too  highly  raised. 

I  dropMd  in  at  Aston-Hall  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  week,  as  well  to  no- 
tice tlie  progress  of  the  work,  a<i  to  carry  m  v 
inscription,  in  which,  as  Lucilla  was  both 
my  subject  and  my  muse,  I  succeeded  rather 
better  than  1  expected. 

On  the  Friday,  according  to  appointment, 
our  whole  party  went  to  dine  at  the  Hall.  In 
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Qor  way,  Mr.  Stanley  ezpreHcd  the  pleuute 
it  e^ve  him,  that  Lady  Alton  iraa  now  lo 
Gonyioced  of  the  duty  of  making  home  Ag^ree- 
able  to  her  son,  as  delightedly  to  receive  such 
of  her  friends  as  were  warmly  disposed  to  be- 
come his. 

Sir  George,  who  is  extremely  well-bred, 
did  the  honours  admirably  for  so  young  a 
man,  to  the  great  relief  of  his  excellent 
mother,  whom  long  retirement  had  rendered 
habitually  timid  in  a  party,  of  which  some 
were  almost  strangers. 

The  Miss  Astons  had  some  difficulty  to  re- 
strain their  young  guests  from  running  di- 
rectly to  look  at  the  progress  of  the  Ameri- 
can plants  ;  but  as  they  grew  near  the  mys- 
terious spot,  they  were  not  allowed  to  ap- 
proach it  before  the  allotted  time. 

After  dinner,  when  the  whole  party  were 
walking  in  the  garden.  Lady  Aston  was  de- 
sired by  her  daughters  to  conduct  her  com- 
pany to  a  winding  grass  walk,  near  the  little 
Duifding,  but  from  whence  it  was  not  visible. 
While  they  were  all  waiting  at  the  appoint- 
ed place,  the  two  elder  Miss  Astons  gravely 
took  a  hand  of  Luc  ilia,  Sir  George  and  I 
each  presented  a  hand  to  Phoebe,  and  in  pro- 
found silence,  and  great  ceremony,  we  led 
them  up  the  tarf  steps  into  this  simple,  bnt 
really  pretty  temple.  The  initials  or  Lucilla 
and  Phoebe  were  carved  in  ciphers  over  a 
little  rustic  window,  under  which  was  writ- 
ten, 

Sacred  to  Friendship. 

In  two  niches  prepared  for  the  purpose,  we 
severally  seated  the  two  astonislied  nymphs, 
who  seemed  absolutely  enchanted.  Above 
was  the  inscription  in  large  Roman  letters. 

The  Astons  looked  so  much  alive,  that 
they  might  have  been  mistaken  for  Stanleys, 
who  in  their  turn,  were  so  affected  with  this 
tender  mark  of  friendship,  that  they  looked 
as  tearful  as  though  they  had  been  Astons. 
After  reading  the  inscription,  *■  my  dear  Cla- 
ra,' said  LuciUa  to  Miss  Aston,  *  where  cautd 
you  get  these  beautiful  rerses  ?  Though  the 
praise  they  convey  is  too  flattering  to  be  just, 
it  is  too  delicate  not  to  please.  The  lines  are 
at  once  tender  and  ele^nt.'  '  We  got  them,' 
said  Miss  Aston,  with  a  sweet  viyacity, 
^  where  we  get  every  thing  that  is  good, 
from  Stanley  u rove,'  bowing  modestly  to  me. 

How  was  I  elated  ;  and  how  did  Lucilla 
blush  !  but  though  she  now  tried  to  qualify 
her  flattery,  she  could  not  rccal  it.  And  I 
would  not  allow  myself  to  be  robbed  of  the 
pure  delight  it  had  given  me.  All  the  com- 
pany seemed  to  enjoy  her  confusion  and  my 
pleasure. 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that  as  we  crossed  the 
park,  we  had  seen  enter  the  house,  through 
a  back  avenue,  a  procession  of  little  girls 
nr^y  dressed  in  a  uniform.  In  a  whisper, 
f  askied  Lady  Aston  what  it  meant,  *  you  are 
to  know,'  replied  her  ladyship,  *■  that  my 
daughters  adopt  all  Miss  Stanley^  plans,  and 
among  the  rest,  that  of  associating  with  all 
their  own  indulgences  some  little  act  of  char- 
ity, that  while  they  are  receiving  pleasure, 
liioy  may  al«:o  be  conferring  it.    The  open- 


inr  of  the  Tempio  of  Frinddup  it  liktly  to 
attord  too  much  gratificmtkm  to  be  PMmA 
over  without  some  such  asaociation.  cb  wj 
girls  give  to  day  a  little  feast,  with  priMt 
of  merit,  to  their  village  school,  and  to  a  km 
other  deserving  young  persons.' 

Wlien  we  had  taken  our  seats  in  tbo  Im- 
ple,  Phosbe  suddenly  cried  out,  ckwaiai^  htr 
hands  in  an  ecstacy,  *  Only  look  Liunlk  I 
There  is  no  end  to  the  enchantment  It  ■ 
all  fairy  land.*  On  casting  oar  eyet  m  wbm 
directed,  we  were  ajgreeably  aorpxized  with 
observing  a  lar||^  kmd  of  temporaiy  died  or 
booth  at  some  distance  from  us.  It  was  pic* 
turesquely  fixed  near  an  old  spreading  oak, 
and  was  ingeniously  composed  of  branches 
of  trees,  fresh  and  green.  Under  the  oak 
stood  ranged  the  vill^^  maids.  We  walked 
to  the  spot.  The  inside  of  the  booth  was 
hung  round  with  caps,  aprons,  bonneCa,  band* 
kerchiefs,  and  other  coarse,  but  neat  artielas 
of  female  dress.  On  a  rustic  table  was 
laid  a  number  of  Bibles,  and  specimeos  of 
several  kinds  of  coarse  works,  and  Utile 
manufactures.  The  vanons  performanoes 
were  examined  by  the  company  ;  aome  pre- 
sents were  given  to  all.  But  additional  pri- 
zes were  awarded  by  the  young  Fntronetsei, 
to  the  best  specimens  of  different  work;  lo 
the  best  spinners,  the  best  knitters,  the  best 
manuiiBkctnrers  of  split  straw,  and  the  bert 
performers  in  plain  work,  I  think  they  call- 
ed it. 

Three  g7X>wn  op  young  women,  neatly 
dressed,  and  of  modest  manners,  stood  b^ 
hind.  It  appeared  that  one  of  tbem  had  te- 
ken  such  good  care  of  her  young  sisteii 
and  brothers,  since  their  mother'^s  death,  and 
had  so  prudently  roanap^  their  fhtber^ 
house,  that  it  ban  saved  him  from  an  impni- 
dent  second  choice.  Another  had  postponed 
for  many  months  a  marriage,  in  whicn  her 
heart  was  engag^,  because  she  bad  a  perar 
lytic  grandmoUier  whom  she  attended  day 
and  night,  and  whom  nothing,  not  even  lore 
itself,  could  tempt  her  to  desert.  Death  had 
now  released  the  aged  sufferer,  the  wedding 
was  to  take  place  next  Sunday.  The  thira 
had  for  above  a  year  worked  two  hours  mwmj 
day,  over  and  above  her  set  time,  and  appli- 
ed the  gains  to  clothe  the  orphan  child  or  a 
deceased  friend.  She  also  was  to  acfMmipany 
her  lover  to  the  altar  on  Sunday,  bnt  hti 
made  it  a  condition  of  her  marrying  bim,  that 
she  should  be  allowed  to  continue  ner  super- 
numerary hours'  work,  for  the  benefit  or  the 
poor  orphan.  All  three  had  been  exemplary 
m  their  attendance  at  church,  as  well  as  in 
their  general  conduct.  The  fair  Patronessei 
presented  each  with  a  handsome  Bible,  and 
with  a  complete,  plain,  hut  very  neat  rail  of 
apparel. 

While  these  gifts  were  distributing,  I  wbii- 
pered  Sir  John  that  one  such  ticlrat 
were  desired  to  take  for  Sqoallini's 


would  furnish  the  cottages  of  these  pour  girtfc 
'  And  it  thallj*  replied  he  with  nmjihsiii 
*  How  little  a  way  will  that  snm  go  in  rapo^ 
fluities,  which  will  make  two  honeat  conple 
happy !  How  costly  is  tanity,  how  cheap  ii 
charity  !' 
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<Caa  tiiew hippy,  utelbl  j^mf  ciMtvrat 
he  my  Uttle,  inactire,  insipid  AiUms, 
dflurlet?*  irhtBpered  Mr.  Stanley,  as  we 
walked  away  to  leaFe  the  g^irls  to  sit  down  to 
their  plentiful  supper,  which  was  spread  on  a 
long  table  under  the  oak,  without  the  g^reen 
bora.  This  gproup  of  figures  made  an  in- 
tefeetiiig  addition  to  the  scenery,  when  we 
got  iMsek  to  the  Temple,  and  often  attracted 
onr  attention  while  we  were  engaged  in  con- 
TMvationa 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

Tbb  company  were  not  soon  weary  of  ad- 
mmng  the  rustic  building,  which  seemed 
nited  as  if  by  the  stroke  of  a  magician's 
wmd,  so  rapidly  had  it  sprung  up.  They 
wereddighted  to  find  that  their  pleasure 
was  to  be  prolonged  by  drinking  tea  in  the 
lempla. 

while  we  were  at  tea  Mr.  Stanley,  address- 
ing himself  to  me,  said,  *  I  have  always  for- 
goCteo  to  ask  you,  Charles,  if  your  high  ex- 
pectations or  pleasure  from  the  society  in 
London  had  been  quite  answered  ?' 

*  I  was  entertained,  and  I  was  disappoint- 
ed,' replied  I.  *  1  always  found  the  pleasure 
of  the  moment  not  heightened,  but  effaced 
1^  the  succeeding  moment  The  ever  rest- 
Ims,  rolling  tide  of  new  inteUigence  at  once 
gratified  ai^  excited  the  passion  of  novelty, 
which  I  found  to  be  ^  grand  poiston  qui 
wtmngt  Um  peiiU.  This  successive  abundance 
of  fresh  supply  gives  an  ephemeral  impor- 
tance lo  every  thing,  and  a  lasting  impor- 
tance to  nothing.  We  skimmed  every  topic, 
bat  dived  into  none.  Much  desultory  talk, 
bvt  little  discussion.  The  combatants  skir- 
mished like  men  whose  arms  were  kept 
bright  by  constant  use ;  who  were  accustom- 
ed to  a  flying  fight,  but  who  avoided  the  fa- 
tigue of  coming  to  close  quarters.  What 
WW  oU,  however  momentous,  was  rejected 
ai  dull,  what  was  new,  however  insignificant, 
wta  thought  interesting.  Events  of  the 
past  week  were  placed  with  those  beyond 
the  flood ;  and  the  very  existence  of  occur- 
reiioes  which  continue  to  be  matter  of  deep 
interest  with  us  in  the  country,  seemed  there 
tntally  finrgotten. 

*  1  Kyond,  too,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  had  a  standard  of  merit  of  their 
own ;  that  knowledge  of  the  town  was  con- 
olnded  to  be  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  that 
local  habits,  reigning  phrases,  temporary 
fashions,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  sur- 
face of  manners,  was  supposed  to  be  koow- 
ledge  of  mankind.  Of  course,  he  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  topics  of  the  hour,  and  the  an- 
^dotes  of  a  few  modish  leaders,  was  ignorant 
of  human  nature.' 

Bar  John  observed,  that  I  was  rather  too 
yonng  to  be  a  protjer  of  past  Hmesj  yet  he 
•Dowed  that  the  standard  of  conversation 
wnanot  so  high,  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of 
my  fiither,  by  whose  reports  my  youthful  ar- 
dour had  been  inflamed.  He  did  not  indeed 
suppose  that  men  were  less  intellectual  now, 
but  they  certainly  were  less  colloquially  in- 


teUeotnal.  «For  this,'  added  be,  «?arioaa 
reasons  may  be  assigned.  In  London  man 
is  every  day  becoming  less  of  a  social,  and 
more  of  a  g^regarious  animal.  Crowds  ars 
as  little  favourable  to  conversation  as  to  re- 
flection. He  finds,  therefore,  that  he  may 
figpoire  in  the  mass  with  Usbm  expense  ii 
mind :  and  as  to  women  they  figure  at  no 
expense  at  all.  They  find  that  oy  mixing 
with  myriads,  they  may  carry  on  the  daily 
intercourse  of  life,  without  beinr  obliged  to 
bring  a  single  idea  to  enrich  tne  common 
stock* 

*  I  do  not  wonder,^  said  I,  *  that  the  dull 
and  uninfermed  love  to  shelter  their  insigni- 
ficance in  a  crowd-  In  mingling  with  the 
multitude,  their  deficiencies  dude  detection. 
The  vapid  and  the  ignorant  are  like  a  bad 
play ;  they  owe  the  uttle  figure  they  make 
to  tne  dress,  the  scenery,  the  music  and  the 
company.  The  noise  and  the  glare  take  off 
all  attention  from  the  defects  of  the  work. 
The  spectator  is  amused,  and  he  does  not  in- 
quire whether  it  is  with  the  piece  or  with  the 
accompaniments.  Theeiid  is  attained,  and 
he  is  little  solicitous  about  the  means.  But 
an  intellectual  woman,  like  a  well  written 
drama,  will  please  at  home  without  all  these 
aids  and  adjuncts,  nay  the  beauties  of  the 
superior  piece,  and  of  the  superior  woman, 
will  rise  on  a  more  intimate  survey.  But 
you  were  g^inff.  Sir  John,  to  assign  other 
causes  for  the  decline  and  fall  of  conversa- 
tion.' 

*  One  very  affecting  reasonj^  replied  he, 
'  is  that  the  alarming  state  of  public  aflaira 
fills  all  men^  minds  with  one  momentous  ob- 
ject. As  every  Englishman  is  a  patriot,  every 
patriot  is  a  politician.  It  is  natural  that  that 
subject  should  fill  every  mouth,  which  occu- 
pies every  heart,  and  that  little  room  should 
be  left  for  extraneous  matter.' 

*  I  should  accept  this,*  said  I,  *  as  a  satis- 
factory vindication,  had  I  heard  that  the 
same  absorbing  cause  had  thinned  the  pub- 
lic places,  or  diminished  the  attraction  of  the 
private  resorts  of  dissipation.* 

*  There  is  a  third  reason,'  said  Sir  John, 
*  polite  literature  has  in  a  good  degpnee  g^ven 
way  to  experimental  philosophy.  The  ad- 
mirers of  science  assert,  that  the  last  was  an 
age  of  words,  and  that  this  is  the  age  of  thingrs. 
A  more  substantial  kind  of  knowledge  has 
partly  superseded  these  elegant  studies, 
which  have  caught  such  hold  on  your  affec- 
tions.' 

*  1  heartily  wish,'  replied  I,  *  that  the  new 
pursuits  may  be  found  to  make  men  wiser; 
they  certainly  have  not  made  tliem  more 
agreeable.' 

'  It  is  affirmed,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that 
the  prevailing  philosophical  studies  haven 
religious  use,  and  that  they  naturally  tend  to 
elevate  the  heart  to  the  great  Author  of  the 
Universe.' 

*•  I  have  but  one  objection  to  that  asser- 
tion,' replied  Sir  John,  '  namely,  that  it  is 
not  true.  This  should  seem  indeed,  to  be 
their  direct  tendency  ;  yet  experiment, 
which  you  know  is  the  soul  of  philosophy, 
has  proved  the  contrary.' 
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He  then  eddaced  some  ioatuices  in  oar 
country,  which  I  forbear  to  nune,  that  clear- 
ly evinced,  that  this  was  not  their  necessary 
consequence ;  adding,  however,  a  few  great 
names  on  the  more  honourable  side.  He 
next  averted  to  the  Baillies,  the  Condorsets, 
the  D*  Alamberts,  and  the  Lalaodes,  as  melan- 
choly prooft  of  the  inefficacy  of  mere  science 
to  make  Christians. 

*  Far  be  it  from  me,'  said  Sir  John,  <  to 
undervalue  philosophical  pursu its.  The  mo- 
dem discoveries  are  extremely  important, 
especially  in  their  application  to  the  purpos- 
es of  common  life ;  out  where  these  are  pur- 
sued exclusively,  I  cannot  help  preferring 
the  study  of  the  great  classic  authors,  those 
exquisite  masters  of  life  and  manners,  with 
whose  spirit  conversation,  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  was  so  richly  impregoated.' 

*I  confess,'  said  1,  *that  there  may  be 
more  matter,  but  there  is  certainly  less  mind 
in  the  reigning  pursuits.  The  reputation  of 
skill,  it  is  true,  may  be  obtained  at  a  much 
less  expense  of  time  and  intellect  The 
comparative  cheapness  of  the  acquisition 
b^s  out  the  powerful  temptation  of  more 
credit  with  less  labour.  A  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  botany  or  chemistry  to  make  a  figure 
in  company  is  easily  obtained,  while  a  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  the  historians,  poets, 
and  orators  of  antiquity  requires  much  time, 
and  close  application.'  *But,'  exclaimed 
Sir  John,  ^  can  the  fashionable  studies  pre- 
tend to  g^vc  (he  same  expansion  to  the  mind, 
the  same  elevation  to  the  sentiments,  the 
same  energy  to  the  feelings,  the  same  stretch 
and  compass  to  the  undei*standing.  the  9ame  ' 
correctness  to  the  taste,  the  same  grace  and 
spirit  to  the  whole  moral  and  intellectual 
man?* 

*  For  my  own  part,'  replied  I,  *  so  far 
from  saying  with  Hamlet,  *  Man  delights  not 
me,  nor  woman  neither,'  I  confess,  I  have  | 
little  delight  in  anjir  thing  else.  The  study 
of  the  human  mind,  is,  of  merely  human  stu- 
dies, my  chief  pleasure.  As  a  man,  man  is 
the  creature  with  whom  I  have  to  do,  and 
the  varieties  in  his  character  interest  me 
more  than  all  the  possible  varieties  of  moss 
es,  and  shells,  and  fossils.  To  view  this 
compound  creature  in  the  complexity  of  his 
actions,  as  pourtrayed  by  the  band  of  those 
immortal  masters,  Tacitus  and  Plutarch ;  to 
view  him  m  the  struggle  of  his  passions,  as 
displayed  by  Euripides  and  ShaKspcare :  to 
contemplate  him  in  the  blaze  of  bis  eloquence, 
by  tlie  two  rival  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
is  more  congenial  to  my  feelings,  than  the 
ablest  disquisition  of  which  matter  was  ever 
the  subiect.'  Sir  John,  who  is  a  passionate, 
and  rather  too  exclusive  an  admirer  of  clas- 
sic lore,  warmly  declared  himself  of  my  opin- 
ion. 

<  I  went  to  town,'  replied  I,  '  with  a  mind 
eager  for  intellectual  pleasure.  My  memo- 
ry was  not  quite  unfurnished  with  passages 
which  1  thought  likely  to  be  adverted  to,  and 
which  might  serve  to  embellish  conversa- 
tion, without  incurring  the  charge  of  pedant- 
ry. But  though,  most  of  the  men  I  convers- 
ed witli  were  my  equals  in  education,  and 


my  superiors  in  tslent,  there  seemed  little 
disposition  to  promote  such  topics  as  nuglit 
brio^*  our  understandings  intopuy.  Wbm* 
er  it  IS  that  business,  active  life,  and  pnbiio 
debate,  absorb  the  mind,  and  make  men  ooe- 
sider  society  rather  as  a  scene  to  rest  than  to 
exercise  it,  I  know  not ;  certain  it  is  that 
they  brought  less  into  the  treasury  of  ooaver- 
sation  than  I  expected ;  not  because  tbqr 
were  poor,  but  proud,  or  idle,  aiui  resenred 
their  talents  and  acquisitions  for  higher  00- 
casions.  The  most  opulent  possessors,  1  oAhi 
found  the  most  penurious  contributors.* 

*  Rien  de  trop^'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  was  the 
favourite  maxim  of  an  author,*  whom  I  am 
not  apt  to  quote  for  rules  of  moral  conduct 
Yet  its  adoption  would  be  a  salutary  check 
against  excess  in  all  our  pursuits.  If  polite 
learning  is  undervalued  by  the  mere  man  of 
letters.  If  it  dignifies  retirement,  and  exalts 
society,  it  is  not  the  g^at  business  oflife;  it 
is  not  the  prime  fountain  of  moral  exceUenoe.' 

*  Well,  so  much  for  many*  said  Sir  John, 
*  but  Charles,  you  have  not  told  us  what  yon 
had  to  say  of  loomen,  in  your  observatiims  on 
society.' 

*  As  to  woman,'  replied  I,  *  I  declare  that 
I  found  more  propensity  to  promote  subjects 
of  taste  and  elerant  speculation  among  soma 
of  the  superior  class  or  females,  than  in  many 
of  my  own  sex.  The  more  prudent,  howev- 
er, arc  restrained  through  fear  of  the  illibe- 
ral sarcasms  of  men,  wno  not  contented  to 
suppress  their  own  faculties,  ridicule  all 
intellectual  exertion  in  women,  though  ev- 
idently arising  from  a  modest  desire  of  im- 
provement, and  not  the  vanity  of  hopeless  ri- 
valiy.' 

'  Charles  is  always  the  Paladin  of  the  read- 
ing ladies,'  said  Sir  John.  *  I  do  not  deny 
it,'  replied  I,  *  if  they  bear  their  faculties 
meekly.  But  I  confess  that  what  is  sneer- 
inglv  called  a  learned  lady  is  to  me  far  pre- 
ferable to  a  scientific  one,  such  as  I  encoun- 
tered one  evening,  who  talked  of  the  ful- 
crum, and  the  lever,  and  the  statera,  which 
she  took  care  to  tell  us  was  the  Roman  steel- 
yard, with  all  the  sang-froid  of  philosophical 
conceit.' 

*•  Scientific  men,'  said  Sir  John,  '  are  in 
general  admirable  for  their  simplicity*  but  in 
a  technical  woman  I  have  seldom  found  a 
grain  of  taste  or  eleg^ce.' 

*  I  own,'  replied  I,  ^  1  should  greatly  pre- 
fer a  fair  companion,  who  coind  modestly 
discriminate  between  the  beauties  of  Virgu 
and  Milton,  to  one  who  was  always  dabblinc 
in  chemistry,  and  who  came  to  dinner  with 
dirty  hands  from  the  labaratory.  And  yet  1 
admire  chemistry  too ;  I  am  now  only  speak- 
ing of  tliat  knowledge  which  is  desirable  in 
a  female  companion ;  for  knowledge  I  must 
have.  But  arts,  which  arc  of  immense  val- 
ue in  manufactures,  won't  make  my  wife's 
conversation  entertaining  to  me.  Discove- 
ries which  roav  greatly  improve  dying  and 
bleaching,  will  add  little  to  the  delists  ef 
our  summer  evening's  walk,  or  winter  fir^ 
side.' 

«  Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prusaia. 
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The  ladies,  Lacilla  espeoialjj,  smiled  at 
iDjr  irarmth.  I  felt  that  there  was  approba- 
tMNi  ID  her  smile,  and  though  I  had  said  too 
nrach  already,  it  encouraged  me  to  go  on.— 

*  I  repeat  that,  next  to  religion,  whatever  re- 
latea  to  human  manners,  is  most  attracting 
to  human  creatures.  To  turn  from  conver- 
■ation  to  composition.  What  is  it  that  ex- 
cites so  feeble  an  interest,  in  perusing  that 
ifaiely  written  poem  of  the  Mbe  de  Lille, 

*  Les  JardUu  P  It  is  because  his  garden  has 
BO  cultiFators,  no  inhabitants,  no  men  and 
women.  What  confers  that  powerful  charm 
OQ  tfie  descriptiye  parts  of  Paradise  Lost  ?  A 
lucination,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  para- 
moont  to  all  the  lovely  and  majpiincent 
aoeoery  which  adorns  it.  Eden  itself,  with  all 
iti  exquisite  landscape,  would  excite  a  very 
iaferior  pleasure  did  it  exhibit  only  inanim- 
ate beauties.  Tis  the  proprietors,  His  the 
inhabitants,  'tis  the  live  stoclc  of  Eden,  which 
seize  upon  the  affections,  and  twine  about 
the  heart  The  jg^rdens,  even  of  Paradise, 
woidd  be  dull  without  the  g^ardeners.  'Tis 
mental  excellence,  His  moral  beauty,  which 
completes  the  charm.  Where  this  is  want- 
ii^y  landscape  poetry,  though  it  may  be  read 
with  pleasure,  yet  the  interest  it  raises  is 
cold.  It  is  admired,  but  seldom  remember- 
ed, praned,  but  seldom  quoted.  It  leaves  no 
definite  idea  on  the  mind.  If  general,  it  is 
indistiiiot ;  if  minute,  tedious.' 

'  It  must  be  confessed,^  said  Sir  John,  *  that 
some  poets  are  ant  to  forget  that  the  finest 
representation  or  nature  is  only  the  scene. 
Dot  the  object ;  the  canvass,  not  the  por- 
trait. We  had  indeed  sometime  ago,  so 
mach  of  this  gorgeous  scene-painting,  so 
much  splendid  poetical  botany,  so  many  am- 
oroos  flowers,  and  so  many  vegetable  court- 
ships ;  BO  many  wedded  plants  ;  roots  trans- 
Ibrined  to  nymphs,  and  dwelling  in  emerald 
palaces  ;  that  some  how  or  other  truth,  and 
probability,  and  nature,  and  man,  slipt  out 
of  the  picture,  though  it  must  be  allowed 
that  genius  held  the  pencil.' 

*  In  Mason's  English  Garden,*  replied  I, 

*  Alcander's  precepts  would  have  been  no 
personification.  The  introduction  of  charac- 
ter dramatizes  what  else  would  have  been 
frigidly  didactic.  Tiiompson  enriched  his 
landscape  with  here  and  there  a  figure, 
drawn  with  more  correctness  than  warmth, 
with  more  nature  than  spirit,  but  exalts  it 
every  where  by  moral  allusion  and  religious 
reference  The  scenery  of  Cowpcr  is  per- 
petnallv  animated  with  sketches  of  charac- 
ter, enlivened  with  portraits  from  real  life, 
and  the  exhibition  of  human  manners  and 
passions.  His  most  exquisite  descriptions 
owe  their  vividness  to  moral  illustration. — 
Loyalty,  liberty,  patriotism,  charity,  piety, 
benevolence,  every  generous  feeling,  every 
glowing  sentiment,  every  ennobling  passion, 
gtvwB  out  of  his  descriptive  powers.  His 
matter  always  bursts  into  mind.  His  shrub- 
bery, his  forest,  his  flower  garden,  all  pro- 
duce 

Fruits  worthy  of  Paradise, 

and  lead  to  immortality.^ 
Mr.  Stanley  said,  adverting  again  to  the 


subject  of  conversatioo,  it  was  an  amase- 
ment  to  him  to  observe,  what  impression  the 
first  introduction  to  general  society  made 
conversant  with  books,  but  to  whom  the 
world  was  in  a  manner  new. 

*  I  believe,*  said  Sir  John,  '  that  an  over- 
flowing commerce,  and  the  excessive  opa- 
lence  it  has  introduced,  though  favouraUe 
to  all  the  splendors  of  art,  and  mechanic  in- 
genuity, yet  have  lowered  the  standard  of 
taste,  and  debilitated  the  mental  energies.— 
They  are  advantag^us  to  luxury,  but  fatal 
to  intellect.  It  has  added  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  drawing-room  itself,  but  deductea 
from  that  of  the  inhabitant.  It  has  gnven 
perfection  to  our  mirrors,  our  candleanras, 
our  gilding,  our  inlaying,  and  our  sculp- 
ture, out  it  has  communicated  a  torpor  to  the 
imagination,  and  enervated  our  intellectual 
vigour.' 

*  In  one  way,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  smiling, 
*  luxury  has  been  favourable  to  literature.-— 
From  the  unparalled  splendor  of  our  print- 
ing, paper,  engraving,  illuminating,  and 
binding,  luxury  has  caused  more  b^ks  to 
be  purchased,  while,  from  the  growth  of 
time-absorbing  dissipation,  it  causes  fewer  to 
be  read.  Even  where  books  are  not  mnch 
considered  as  the  vehicle  of  instruction  they 
are  become  an  indispensable  appendage  to 
elegance.  But  I  believe,  we  were  much 
more  familiar  with  our  native  poets  in  their 
former  plain  garb,  than  since  they  have  been 
attired  in  the  gorgeous  dress  which  now  de- 
corates our  shelves. 

*  Poetry,'  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *  has  of 
late  too  much  degenerated  into  personal 
satire,  persiflage  and  caricature,  among  one 
class  or  writers ;  while  among  another,  it 
has  exhibited  the  vagrancies  of  genius,  with- 
out the  inspiration ;  the  exuberance  of  fancy, 
without  the  curb  of  judgment,  and  the  ec- 
centricities of  invention,  without  the  restric- 
tions of  taste.  The  image  has  been  strained, 
while  the  verse  has  been  slackened.  We 
have  had  pleonasm  without  fullness,  and  fa- 
cility without  force.  Redundancy  has  been 
mistaken  for  plenitude,  flimsiness  for  ease, 
and  distortion  for  energy.  An  over  desire 
of  being  natural,  has  made  the  poet  feeble, 
and  the  rage  for  being  simple  has  sometimes 
made  him  silly.  The  sensibility  is  sickly, 
and  the  elevation  virtiginous. 

*  To  Cowper,'  said  Sir  John,  *  master  of 
melody  as  he  is,  the  mischief  is  partly  at- 
tributable. Such  an  original  must  naturally 
have  a  herd  of  imitators.  If  they  cannot  at- 
tain to  his  excellencies,  his  faults  are  alwavs 
attainable.  The  resemblance  between  tne 
master  and  the  scholar  is  found  chiefly  in  his 
defects.  The  determined  imitator  of  an  easy 
writer  becomes  vapid,  of  a  sublime  one,  ab- 
surd. Cowper^s  ease  appeared  his  most  imi- 
table  charm :  but  ease  aggravated  is  insipid- 
ity. His  occasional  negligencies  his  disci- 
ples adopted  uniformly.  In  Cowper  there 
might  sometimes  be  carelessness  in  the 
verse,  but  the  verse  itself  was  sustained  by 
the  vigour  of  the  sentiment  The  imitator 
forgot  that  his  strength  lay  in  the  thought; 
that  his  buoyant  spirit  always  supported  it- 
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Mlf ;  that  the  figure  though  amplified  was  j 
aerer  distorted ;  the  image  thougn  bold  was  j 
never    incong^aous,   aod    the    illustration 
though  new  was  never  false. 

'  The  evil,  however/  continued  Sir  John, 
'  seems  to  be  correcting  itself.  The  real 
genius,  which  exists  in  several  of  this  whim- 
sical school,  I  trust,  wil!  at  length  lead  them 
to  prune  their  excrescences,  and  reform 
their  youthful  eccentricities.  Their  good 
■ense  will  teach  them  that  the  surest  roaid  to 
lame,  is  to  condescend  to  tread  in  the  lumi- 
nous track  of  their  great  precursors  in  the 
art.  They  will  see  Uiat  deviation  is  not  al- 
ways improvement ;  that  whoever  wants  to 
be  better  tlian  nature,  will  infallibly  be 
worse ;  that  truth  in  taste  is  as  obvious  as  in 
morals,  and  as  certain  as  in  mathematics. 
In  other  quarters,  both  the  Classic  and  the 
Gothic  music  are  emulously  soaring,  and  I 
liail  the  restoration  of  g^enuine  poetry  and 
pure  taste.' 

*  I  must  not,^  said  I,  *  loquacious  as  I  have 
already  been,  dismiss  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation, witliout  remarking,  that  1  found  there 
was  one  topic,  which  seemed  as  uniformly 
avoided  by  common  consent,  as  if  it  bad  been 
banished  by  the  interdict  of  absolute  authori- 
ty ;  and  that  some  forfeiture,  or  at  least  dis- 
li'ononr  and  disgrace,  were  to  follow  it  on 
conviction— I  mean  religion.' 

*  Surely,  Charles/  said  Sir  John,  *you 
would  not  convert  general  conversation  mto 
a  divinity  school,  and  friendly  societies  into 
debating  clubs.' 

*  Far  from  it,'  replied  I,  *•  nor  do  I  desire 
that  ladies  and  gentlemen  over  Uieir  tea  and 
coffee  should  rehearse  their  articles  of  (aith, 
or  fill  tlie  intervals  of  carving  and  eating 
with  introducing  dogmas,  or  discussing  con- 
troversies. I  do  not  wish  to  erect  the  social 
table,  which  was  meant  for  innocent  relaxa- 
tion, into  an  arena  for  theological  combat- 
ants. I  only  wish,  as  people  live  so  much 
together,  that  if,  when  out  or  the  multitude  of 
topics  which  arise  in  conversation,  an  un- 
lucky wight  happens  to  start  a  serious 
thought.  I  could  see  a  cordial  recognition  of 
its  importance;  I  wish  I  could  see  a  disposi- 
tion to  pursue  it,  instead  of  a  chilling  silence 
which  obliges  him  to  draw  in,  as  if  he  had 
dropt  something  dangerous  to  the  state,  or 
inimical  to  the  general  cheerfulness,  or  de- 
rogatory to  his  own  understanding.  1  only 
desire,  that  as,  without  any  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker,  but  merely  from  the  over- 
flowing fuUnossof  a  mind  habitually  occupied 
with  one  leading  concern,  we  easily  perceive 
tliat  one  of  the  company  is  a  lawyer,  another 
a  soldier,  a  third  a  physician ;  I  only  wish, 
that  we  could  oftener  discover  from  the  same 
plenitude,  so  hard  to  conceal  where  it  exists, 
that  we  were  in  a  company  of  Christians.' 

*  We  must  not  expect  m  our  days,'  said 
Mr.  Stanley,  '  to  see  revive  that  animating 
picture  of  tiic  prevalence  of  religious  inter- 
course given  by  the  prophet.  *  Then  they 
that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to 
another.'  And  }[et  one  cannot  but  regret 
that,  in  select  societjr,  men  well  informed  as 
we  know,  well  principled  as  we  hope,  having 


one  common  portion  of  being  to  fill,  having 
one  common  faith,  one  common  &ther,  one 
common  journey  to  perform,  one  conmon 
termination  to  tint  journey,  and  one  common 
object  in  view  bervond  it,  should,  when  to* 
gether,  be  sonnwillingto  advert  occasionally 
to  these  great  points,  which  donbtloM  often 
occupy  them  in  secret;  that  they  ■honld  on 
the  contrary  adopt  a  sort  of  inverted  hypoc- 
risy, and  wish  to  appear  worse  than  they  re- 
ally are ;  that  they  shouki  be  so  bnckwaid  to 
give  or  to  gain  inrormation,  to  lend  or  to  bo^ 
row  lights,  in  a  matter  in  which  tbey  m  all 
equally  interested ;  which  cannot  bo  tho 
case  in  any  other  possible  subjecL' 

*  In  all  human  concerns,'  said  I,  *  we  iod 
that  those  dispositions,  tastes,  and  affectioni, 
which  are  brought  into  exercise,  flourish, 
while  others  are  smothered  by  comsealment. 
*■  It  is  certain,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  '  that 
knowledge  which  is  never  brougrht  forward, 
is  apt  to  decline.  Some  feelinffs  reqaire  to 
be  excited,  in  order  to  know  if  they  exist.  In 
short,  topics  of  every  kind,  whicn  are  kept 
totally  out  of  sight,  make  a  lainter  impioi- 
sion  on  the  mind  than  such  as  aro  occoMon* 
ally  introduced.  Communication  is  a  great 
strengthener  of  any  principle.  Feelings,  as 
well  as  ideas,  are  often  elicited  by  collision. 
Thoughts  that  are  never  to  be  prodnood,  in 
time  seldom  present  themselves,  while  mu- 
tual interchange  almost  creates  as  well  at 
cultivates  them.  And  as  to  the  social  aflhc- 
tions,  I  am  persuaded  that  men  wonld  kivo 
each  other  more  cordially;  rood-wUI  and 
kindness  would  be  inconceivmbly  promoted, 
were  they  in  the  habit  of  maintaining  that 
sort  of  intercourse,  which  would  keep  np  a 
mutual  regard  fiir  their  eternal  intereota,  and 
lead  them  more  to  consider  each  other  ai 
candidates  for  the  same  immortality  tbrongta 
the  same  common  hope.' 

Just  as  he  had  ceased  to  speak,  we  Iward  a 
warbling  of  female  voices,  which  come 
softened  to  us  by  distance  and  thenndalatkm 
of  the  air.  The  little  band  under  the  oak 
had  finished  their  cheerful  repast,  and  arran- 
ged themselves  in  the  same  regular  proces- 
sion in  which  they  had  arrived.  Tbey  still 
stood  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  tem- 
ple, and  in  their  artless  manner  snng  Addi- 
son's beautiful  version  of  the  twenty-third 
psalm,  which  the  Miss  Astons  had  taught 
them  because  it  was  a  favourite  with  their 
mother. 

Here  the  setting  sun  reminded  us  to  re- 
treat to  the  house.  Before  we  quitted  the 
temple,  however,  Sir  George  Aston  rentnr- 
ed  modestly  to  intimate  a  wish,  that  if  it 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  spare  our  lives,  the 
same  party  should  engagfe  always  to  celebrite 
this  anniversary  in  the  Temfte  of  Friend- 
ship, which  should  be  finished  on  a  lamr 
scale,  and  rendered  less  unworthy  to  reooivia 
such  guests.  The  ladies  smiled  assentiogh'. 
Pbcebe  applauded  rapturously.  Sir  JM 
Bclficid  and  I  warmly  approveil  the  pvo^ 
sal.  Mr.  Stanley  said,  it  could  not  but  meol 
with  his  cordial  concurrence,  as  it  would  in- 
volve the  assurance  of  an  annusl  vi«jt  frstf 
bis  valued  friends*. 
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As  we  walked  into  the  hoase,  Lady  Aston, 
who  held  by  my  arm,  in  auswer  to  the  satis- 
factioD  I  expressed  at  the  day  I  bad  passed, 
said,  *  We  owe  what  little  we  are  and  do  un- 
der Providence  to  Mr.  Stanley.  You  will 
admire  his  discriminating*  mind,  when  I  tell 
yoQ  that  he  recommends  these  little  exhibi- 
tioiw  for  my  daug-hters  (ar  more  than  to  his 
own.  He  says,  that  they,  being  naturally 
cheerful  and  habitually  active,  require  not 
the  incentive  of  company  to  encourage  them. 
But  that  for  my  poor  timid  inactive  girls,  the 
aapport  and  animating  presence  of  a  few 
chosen  friends,  just  ^ives  them  that  degree 
of  life  and  spirit,  which  serves  to  warm  their 
hearts,  and  keep  their  minds  in  motion.' 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Miss  Sparkes  came  to  spend  the  next 
day,  according  to  her  appointment.  Mr. 
Flam,  who  called  accidentally,  staid  to  din- 
ner. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton  had  been  previ- 
ously invited.  After  dinner,  the  conversa- 
tion chanced  to  turn  upon  domestic  econo- 
my, a  qaality  which  Miss  Sparkes  professed 
to  hold  in  the  most  sovereign  contempt. 

After  some  remarks  of  Mrs.  Stanley,  in 
favour  of  the  household  virtues,  Mr.  Carlton 
aaid,  ^  Mr.  Addison,  in  the  S|>cctator,  and 
Dr.  Jofamon,  in  the  Rambler,  have  each  giv- 
en lu  a  fively  picture  of  a  vulgar,  ungentle- 
woman-like,  illiterate  housewife.  The  nota- 
ble woman  of  the  one  suffocated  her  guests 
at  night  with  drying  herbs  in  their  chamber, 
and  tormented  them  all  day  with  plans  of 
economy,  and  lectures  on  management.  The 
ecooomLst  of  the  other  ruined  her  husband 
by  bcr  parsimonious  extravagance,  if  I  may 
lie  allowed  to  couple  contradictions ;  by  her 
tent- stitch  hanging^,  for  which  she  had  no 
walli,  and  her  embroidery  for  which  she  had 
DO  ue.  The  poor  man  pathetically  laments 
her  detestable  catalogue  of  made-wines, 
which  hurt  his  fortune  by  their  profusion, 
and  his  health  by  not  being  allowea  to  drink 
tibem  till  they  were  sour.  Both  ladies  are 
painted  as  domestic  tyrants,  whose  husbands 
nad  no  peace,  and  whose  children  had  no  ed- 
ucation.* 

*  Those  coarse  housewives,*  said  Sir  John, 
'  were  exhibited  as  warnings.  It  was  re- 
ferred for thepen  of  Richarason  to  exhibit 
examples*  Tnis  author,  with  deeper  and 
jvater  views  of  human  nature,  a  truer  taste 
for  Hie  proprieties  of  female  character,  and  a 
more  exact  intuition  into  real  life,  than  any 
other  writer  of  fabulous  narrative,  has  given, 
in  his  heroines,  exemplifications  oif  elegantly 
cnltirated  minds,  combined  with  the  sober 
▼irtnes  of  domestic  economy.  In  no  other 
writer  of  fictitious  adventures  has  the  tri- 
umph of  religion  and  reason  over  the  pas- 
■ions,  and  the  now  almost  exploded  doctnnes 
of  filial  obedience,  and  the  household  virtues, 
tbeir  natural  concomitants,  been  so  success- 
fiiUy  blended.  Whether  the  works  of  this 
most  original,  but  by  no  means  faultless  wri- 
ter, were  cause  or  effect.  I  know  not ;  wheth- 
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er  these  well-imagined  examples  induced  the 
ladies  of  that  dav  *  to  study  honschold  good ;' 
or  whether  the  then  existing  ladies,  by  tlieir 
acknowledged  attention  to  feminine  con- 
cerns, furnished  Richardson  with  living 
models,  I  cannot  determine.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  novel  writers  of  the  subsequent  pe- 
riod, have  in  gencnil  been  as  little  disposed 
to  represent  these  Qualities  as  forming  an  in- 
dispensable part  of^  the  female  character,  as 
the  coteinporary  young  ladies  themselves 
have  been  to  supply  them  with  patterns.  I  a 
little  fear  that  the  predominance  of  this  sort 
of  reading,  has  contributed  its  full  share  lo 
bring  such  qualities  into  contempt.' 

Miss  Sparkes  characteristically  observed, 
that  *  the  meanest  understanding  and  most 
vulgar  education,  were  comjictcnt  to  form 
such  a  wife  as  the  generality  of  men  prefer- 
red. That  a  man  of  talents,  dreading  a  ri- 
val, always  took  care  to  secure  himself  by 
marrying  a  fool.' 

*  A'lways  except  the  present  company. 
Madam,  I  presume,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  laugHi- 
ing.  *  But  pardon  me,  if  I  differ  from  you. 
That  many  men  are  sensual  in  their  appe- 
tites, and  low  in  their  relish  of  intellectual 
pleasures,  I  confess.  That  many  others,  who 
are  neither  sensual,  nor  of  mean  attainments, 
prefer  women  whose  ignorance  will  ^vour 
their  indolent  habits,  and  whom  it  requires 
no  exertion  of  mind  to  entertain,  I  allow  al- 
so. But  permit  me  to  say,  that  men  of  the 
most  cultivated  minds,  men  *7ho  admire  tal- 
ents in  a  woman,  are  still  of  opinion,  that 
domestic  talents  can  never  be  dispensed  with : 
and  1  totally  dissent  from  you  in  thinking  that 
these  qualities  infer  the  absence  of  higher 
attainments,  and  necessarily  imply  a  sordid  or 
a  vulgar  mind  ^ 

'  Any  ordinary  art.  after  it  is  once  discov- 
ered, may  be  practised  by  a  very  common 
understanding.  In  this,  as  in  every  things 
else,  the  kind  arrangements  of  C?rovidence 
are  visible,  because,  as  the  common  arts  era 
ploy  the  mass  of  mankind,  they  could  not 
be  universally  carried  on  if  they  were  not 
of  easy  and  cheap  attainment.  Now  cooke- 
ry is  one  of  these  arts,  and  I  ag^ree  with  you, 
IVIadam,  in  thinking,  that  a  mean  under- 
standing, and  a  vulgar  education,  suffice  to 
make  a  good  cook.  But  a  cook  or  house- 
keeper, and  a  lady  qualified  to  wield  a  con- 
siderable establishment,  are  two  very  differ- 
ent characters.  To  prepare  a  dinner,  and  to 
conduct  a  great  family,  require  talents  of  a 
very  different  size :  and  one  reason  why  I 
would  never  choose  to  marry  a  woman  ig- 
norant of  domestic  affairs,  is,  that  she  who 
wants,  or  she  who  despises  this  knowledge, 
must  possess  (hat  previous  bad  judgment 
which,  as  it  prevented  her  from  seeing  this 
part  of  her  duty,  would  be  likely  to  operate 
on  other  occasions.' 

« I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Stanley,*  said 
Mr.  Carlton.  *  In  general  I  look  upon  the 
contempt,  or  the  fulfilment,  of  these  duties 
as  pretty  certain  indications  of  the  turn  of 
mind  from  which  the  one  or  the  other  pro- 
ceeds. I  allow,  however,  that  with  thi^ 
knowledge  a  lady  may  unhappily  have  own- 
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looked  more  important  acquisitions;  but 
without  it  1  must  e?er  consider  the  female 
character  as  defective  in  the  texture,  howev- 
er it  may  be  embroidered  and  spangled  on 
the  surface.' 

Sir  John  Belfield  declared,  tliat  though  he 
had  not  that  natural  antipathy  to  a  wit,  which 
Komc  men  have ;  yet  unless  the  wildness  of  a 
wit  was  tamed,  like  the  wildness  of  other 
Piiimals  by  domestic  habits,  he  himself  would 
notchcioKe  to  venture  on  one.  lie  added, 
that  he  sliould  pav  a  bad  compliment  to  La- 
dy Uclficld,  who  had  su  much  tiigher  claims 
to  his  esteem,  if  he  were  to  allege  that  tliesc 
habits  were  the  determining  cause  of  his 
choice,  yet  had  he  seen  no  such  tendencies 
in  tier  character,  he  should  have  suspected 
iicr  power  of  making  him  as  happy  as  she 
liad  done. 

*  I  confess  with  shame,'  said  Mr.  Carlton, 
*'  that  one  of  the  first  things  which  touched 
mc  with  any  sense  of  my  wife's  merit,  was 
the  admirable  good  sense  she  discovered  in 
the  direction  of  my  family.  Even  at  the 
lime  that  1  liad  mobt  reason  to  blush  at  my 
own  conduct,  she  never  g^ve  me  cause  to 
blush  for  hers.  The  praises  constantly  be- 
stowed on  her  elegant  yet  prudent  arrange- 
ments, by  my  friends,  flattered  my  vanity, 
and  raised  her  in  my  opinion,  though  they 
did  not  lead  me  to  do  her  full  justice.* 

The  two  ladies  who  were  thus  agreeably 
flattered,  looked  modestly  grateful.  Mr. 
•Stanley  said,  *  J  was  going  to  endeavour  at 
removing  Miss  Sparkes's  prejudices,  by  ob- 
serving how  much  this  domestic  turn  brings 
tlie  understanding  into  action.  The  opera- 
tion of  good  sense  is  requiKile  in  making  the 
necessary  calculations  for  a  great  family  in 
a  hundred  ways.  Good  sense  is  required  to 
teach  that  a  perpetually  recurring  small  ex- 
pense is  more  to  be  avoided  than  an  inciden- 
tal great  one  ;  while  it  shews  that  petty  sa- 
vings cannot  retrieve  an  injured  estate. 
The  story  told  by  Johnson  of  a  lady,  who, 
while  ruining  her  fortune  by  excessive 
splendour  and  expense,  yet  refused  to  let  a 
I  wo  shilling  mango  be  cut  at  her  table,  ex- 
emplifies exactly  my  idea.  Shabby  curtail- 
ments, without  repairin"^  the  breach,  which 
prodigality  lias  made,  discredit  the  husband, 
and  bring  the  reproach  of  meanness  on  the 
wife.  F^trenchments  to  be  efTicient  must 
be  applied  to  great  objects.  The  true  econ- 
omist will  draw  in  by  contracting  the  out- 
line, by  narrowing  the  bottom,  by  cutting 
ofTwith  an  unsparmg  hand  costly  superflui- 
ties, which  a/fcct  not  comfort  but  cherish 
vanity.* 

*  "Retrench  the  lazy  vermin  of  thine 
hall,"  was  the  wise  counsel  of  the  prudent 
Venetian,  to  his  thoughtless  son-in-law,*  said 
Sir  John,  *  and  its  wisdom  consisted  in  its 
striking  at  one  of  the  most  ruinous  and  pre- 
vailing domestic  evils,  an  overloaded  estab- 
lishment.' 

If  Miss  Sparkes  had  been  so  long  without 
fipeaking,  it  was  evident,  by  her  manner 
and  turn  of  countenance,  that  contempt  had 
kept  her  silent,  and  that  she  tliougnt  the 
tai)ic  under  discussion  as  unworthy  of  the 


I  support  of  the  gentlemen  as  of  her  own  op 
;  position. 

i  'A  discreet  woman,'  said  Mr.  Stanley 
*  adjusts  her  expenses  to  her  revenue*.  £▼- 
.  cry  thing  knows  its  time,  and  every  penoa 
his  place.  She  will  live  within  her  incoiiie» 
be  it  larg[e  or  small ;  if  large,  she  will  not 
be  luxurious,  if  small  she  will  not  be  mean. 
Proportion  and  propriety  are  among  tlie 
best  secrets  of  domestic  wisdom ;  and 
tlicre  is  no  surer  test  both  of  integrity  and 
judgment,  than  a  well  proportioned  expen- 
diture. 

^  Now  the  point  to  which  I  would  bring lU 
this  verbiage,'  continued  he,  *•  is  thisy— will 
a  lady  of  a  mean  understanding,  or  a  vnlgu 
education,  be  likelv  to  practise  economy  on 
this  large  scale !    And  is  not  such  economy 
;  a  field  ill  which  a  woman  of  tlie  best  senie 
!  may  honourably  exercise  her  own  powers  V 
Miss  Sparkes,  who  was  always  a  staunch 
op|)oser  in  moral  as  well  as  in  political  de- 
bate, because  she  said  it  was  the  best  lide 
fur  tlie  exertion  of  wit  and  talents,  comfiirt- 
ed  herself  that  tliough  she  felt  she  was  com- 
;  pletelv  in  the    minority,    yet  slie  always 
!  thought  that  was  rather  a  proof  of  being 
!  riglit  than  the  contrary  ;    for  if  it  be  tpie, 
that  the  generality  are  either  weak  or  wick- 
ed, it  follows  that  the  inferior  nomberii 
most  likely  to  be  neither. 

'  Women,'  said  Mr.  Carlton,    *  in  their 
course  of  action  describe  a  smaller  circla 
'  than  men  ;    but  tlie  perfection  of  a  circle 
\  consists  not  in  its  dimensions  but  in  its  cor- 
rectness.   There  may  be,'  added  be,  care- 
i  fully   turning  away   his  eyes    from    Misi 
Sparkes,  *  here  and  there  a  soaring  female, 
-  wlio  looks  down  with  disdain  on  tne  paltry 
affairs  of  "  this  dim  speck  called  earth,'* 
;  who  despises  order  and  regularity  as  indica- 
!  tions  of  a  grovelling  spirit.      But  a  loand 
'  mind  judges  directly  contrary.     The  lai]|er 
I  the  capacity,  tlie  wider  is  the  sweep  of  duties 
i  it  takes  in.    A  sensible  woman  lores  to  imi- 
!  tate  that  order  which  is  stamped  on  the  whole 
'.  creation  of  God.     All  the  operations  of  na- 
;  ture  are  uniform  even  in  their  changes,  and 
regular  in  their  infinite  variety,     rfay,  the 
great  Author  of  Nature  himself  disdains  not 
to  be  called  the  God  of  order. ^ 

*  I  agree  with  you,'  said  Sir  John.  '  A 
philosophical  lady  may  *  read  Mallebrancb, 
boyle,  and  Locke :'  she  may  boast  of  ber  in- 
tellectual superiority ;  she  may  talk  of  ab- 
stract and  concrete  ;  of  substantial  finrna 
and  essences;  complex  ideas  and  mizel 
modes,  of  identity  and  relation ;  she  may 
decorate  all  the  logic  of  one  sex  with  all  the 
rhetoric  of  the  other ;  yet  if  her  affairs  an 
(/e/o&re'f,  if  her  house  is*  disorderly,  her  ser- 
vants irregular,  her  children  neglected,  and 
her  table  ill  arranged,  she  will  indicate  tiMl 
want  of  the  roost  valuable  faculty  of  the  hn- 
man  mind,  a  sound  judgment.' 

*■  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,'  repliiS 
Mr.  Stanley,  Uhat  such  instances  are  ip 
rare,  that  the  exceptions  barely  serre  loc^ 
tablish  the  rule.  I  nave  known  twenty  w^ 
men  mismanage  their  affairs,  through  a  tef 
education,  through  ignorance,  especially  eT 
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wiUimetic,  that  grand  deficiency  in  the  edu- 
cation of  women,  through  a  multiplicity  of 
flun  accomplishments,  through  an  excess  of 
dissipation,  through  a  derotedness  to  person- 
al embellishments,  through  an  absorption 
of  the  whole  soul  in  music,  for  one  who  has 
made  her  husband  metaphysically  misera- 
ble.' 

*  What  marks  the  distinction,'  said  Mr. 
Cmrlton,  *  between  the  judicious  and  the  vul- 
gar economist  is  this :  the  narrow  minded 
woman  succeeds  tolerably  in  the  filling  up, 
bat  never  in  the  outline.  She  is  made  up  of 
Mail,  but  destitute  of  plan.  Petty  duties 
demand  her  whole  grasp  of  mind,  and  after 
all  the  thing  is  incomplete.  There  is  so  much 
bottle  and  evident  exertion  in  all  she  does  ! 
■he  brings  into  company  a  mind  exhausted 
witb  her  little  efibrts !  overflowing  with  a 
aenae  of  her  own  merits !  looking  up  to  her 
own  performances  as  the  highest  possible  el- 
evation of  the  human  intellect,  and  looking 
down  on  the  attainments  of  more  highly  gift- 
ed women,  as  so  many  obstructions  to  Uieir 
oaefnlness  ;  always  drawing  comparisons  to 
ber  own  advantage,  with  the  cultivated  and 
Ibe  refined,  and  concluding  that  because  she 
pQtseaaes  not  their  elegance  they  must  neces- 
•arily  be  deficfent  in  her  art.  While  econo- 
mists of  the  higher  strain,  I  draw  from  liv- 
ing and  not  absent  instances,'  added  he, 
looking  benignantly  around  him,  *  execute 
their  wdl  ordered  plan,  as  an  indispensable 
doty,  but  not  as  a  superlative  merit.  They 
have  too  much  sense  to  omit  it,  but  thej 
have  too  much  taste  to  talk  of  it.  It  is  their 
business,  not  their  boast  The  effect  is  pro- 
duced, bnt  the  hand  which  accomplishes  it  is 
aoC  teen.  The  mechanism  is  set  at  work, 
but  it  is  beliind  the  scenes.  The  beauty  is 
visible,  the  labour  is  kept  out  of  sight.' 

*  The  misfortune  is,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *•  that 
people  are  apt  to  fancy,  that  judgment  is  a 
nenlty  only  to  be  exercised  on  great  occa- 
■ont ;  whereas  it  is  one  that  every  hour  is 
eiJled  into  exercise.  There  are  certain 
babitt  which  though  they  appear  inconsider- 
dile  when  examined  inaividually,  are  yet  of 
BO  small  importance  in  the  aggregate.  Ex- 
ess,  punctuahty,  and  other  minor  vir^ 
contribute  more  than  many  are  aware, 

to  promote  and  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of 
die  nigher  (qualities.  I  would  not  erect  them 
into  a  magnitude  beyond  their  real  size ;  as 
penoDs  are  too  apt  to  do  who  are  only  punc- 
teal,  and  are  deficient  in  the  higher  qualities ; 
but  by  the  regular  cstablislimcnt  of  these 
babits  in  a  family,  it  is  inconceivable  to  those 
Mbo  have  not  made  Oie  experiment,  how  it 
nres,  how  it  amplifies  time,  that  canvass  up- 
oa  which  all  virtues  must  be  wrought.  It 
il  incredible  how  an  orderly  division  of  the 
day  gives  apparent  rapidity  to  the  wings  of 
time,  while  a  stated  devotion  of  the  hour  to 
tta  employment  really  lengthens  life.  It 
lisn^h^s  it  by  the  traces  which  solid  occu- 
pation leaves  behind  it :  while  it  prevents 
tedionsness  by  affording,  with  the  successive 
ohaage,  the  charm  of  novcltv,  and  keeping 
up  an  interest  which  would  Aag,  if  any  one 
employroent  were  too  long  pursued.    Now 


all  these  arrangements  of  life,  the^c  divisions 
of  time,  and  these  selections  and  appropria- 
tions of  the  business  to  the  hour,  come  with- 
in the  department  of  the  lady.  And  how 
much  will  the  cares  of  a  man  of  sense  be 
relieved,  if  he  choose  a  wife  who  can  do  all 
this  for  him !' 

*•  In  how  many  of  my  friends'  houses,'  said 
Mr.  Carlton,  *•  have  I  observed  the  contrary 
habits  produce  contrary  effects  ?  A  young 
lady,  bred  in  total  ignorance  of  family  man- 
agement, transplanted  from  the  house' of  her 
father,  where  she  has  learnt  nothing,  to  that 
of  her  husband,  where  she  is  expected  to 
know  every  thing,  disappoints  a  prudent 
man  :  his  affection  may  continue,  but  his  es- 
teem will  be  diminished  ;  and  ^vith  his  hap- 
piness, his  attachment  to  home  will  be  pro- 
portionably  lessened.' 

'  It  is  perfectly  just,'  said  Sir  John,  *  ami 
this  comfortless  deficiency  has  naturally 
tauffht  men  to  inveigh  against  the  higher 
kind  of  knowledge  which  they  suppose, 
though  unjustly,  to  be  the  cause  of  igno- 
rance in  domestic  matters.  It  is  not  entire- 
ly to  gratify  the  animal,  as  Miss  Sparkes  sup- 
poses, that  a  gentleman  likes  to  have  his  table 
well  appoint^  ;  but  because  his  own  digni- 
ty ana  his  wife's  credit  are  involved  in  it. 
The  want  of  this  skill  is  one  of  the  grand 
evils  of  modern  life.  From  the  heirtns  of  the 
man  of  ranky  to  the  daughter  of  the  opulent 
tradesman^  there  is  no  one  ouafity  in  whirk 
young  women  are  so  *renerauy  deficient  at  in 
domettic  economy.  And  when  I  hear  learn- 
ing contended  for  on  one  hand,  and  modish 
accomplishments  on  the  other,  I  always  con- 
tend for  this  intermediate,  this  valuable,  this 
neglected  quality,  so  little  insisted  on,  so 
rarely  found,  and  so  indispensably  neces- 
sary.^ 

'  Besides,'  said  Mr.  Carlton,  addressing 
himself  to  Miss  Sparkes,  ^you  ladies  are  apt 
to  consider  versatility  as  a  mark  of  g«nius. 
She  therefore,  who  can  do  a  great  thing  well, 
ought  to  do  a  small  one  better ;  for,  as  Lonl 
Bacon  well  observes,  he  who  cannot  contract 
his  mind  as  well  as  dilate  it,  wants  one  great 
talent  in  life.' 

Miss  Sparkes,  condescending  at  length  to 
break  a  silence  which  she  had  maintained 
with  evident  uneasiness,  said,  *  all  these  plod- 
ding employments  cramp  the  genius,  de- 
cade the  intellect,  depress  the  spirits,  de- 
base the  taste,  and  clip  the  wings  of  imagin- 
ation. And  this  poor,  cramped,  degraded, 
stinted,  depressed,  debased  creature  is  the 
very  being  whom  men,  men  of  reputed  sense 
loo,  commonly  prefer  to  the  mind  of  large 
dimensions,  soaring  fancy,  and  aspiring 
tastes.' 

*  Imagination,^  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  well 
directed,  is  the  charm  of  life ;  it  gilds  every 
object,  and  embellishes  every  scene:  but 
allow  me  to  say,  that  where  a  woman  aban- 
dons herself  to  the  dominion  of  this  vagrant 
faculty,  it  may  lead  to  something  worse  than 
a  disorderly  table ;  and  the  husband  may  find 
that  the  badness  of  his  dinner  is  not  the 
only  ill  consequence  of  her  superlunary  ra- 
garies.' 
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<  True  onou^^h,'  said  Mr.  Flam,  who  bad 
never  bccu  kouwD  to  be  so  silent,  or  so  at- 
tentive ;  '  true  enough,  I  have  not  heard  so 
much  sense  fur  a  long^  time.  I  am  sure  His 
sense,  because  'tis  exactly  my  own  way  of 
thinkini^.  There  is  my  Hell  now.  I  have 
spent  seven  liundrcd  |)ounds,  and  mure  mo- 
ney, fur  licr  to  learn  music  and  whim-whams, 
which  all  put  tog^ether  are  not  worth  six- 
pence. 1  would  ^ive  them  all  up  to  see  her 
make  such  a  traii'^y- pudding*,  as  that  which 
the  widow  in  the  iSpectalor  helped  iSir  Roger 
to  at  dinner :  wiiy  I  don't  believe  Bell  knows 
whether  pie-cnist  is  made  of  butter  or 
cheese;  or  whether  a  vcnisim  pasty  should 
be  baked  or  buile<l.  I  can  tell  her,  that  when 
her  husband,  if  she  ever  gets  one,  comes  in 
sharp  set  from  hunting,  he  won't  like  to  he 
put  o:r  Willi  a  tune  instead  of  a  dinner.  To 
marry  a  singing  girl,  and  complain  she  does 
not  keep  you  a  goofl  table,  is  like  eating 
nightingale**,  and  findiu.f;  fault  that  they 
are  not  good  tasted.  They  sing,  but  they 
are  of  no  further  use — to  lat  them,  instead 
of  listening  to  them,  is  applying  to  one 
sense,  tljc  gratification  which*  belong^  to 
another.' 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  Miss  Sparkes 
a  little  shocked  the  delicate  feelings  of  the 
lailies,  of  Lucillaps|>ecially.  by  throwing  out 
some  espressioub  of  envy,  at  the  superior  ad- 
vantages which  men  posscNS  for  diritinguish- 
ing  themselves.  *  Women,*  she  said,  *•  with 
talents  not  inferior,  were  allowed  no  stage 
I'M*  display,  wliilc  mon  had  such  a  reach  for 
tlicir  exertions,  such  a  compass  for  exercis- 
ing their  genius,  s>u(*!)  a  range  for  obtaining 
distinction,  that  tlicv  were  at  once  tlie  ob- 
jects  of  her  envy  for  the  means  they  possess- 
ed, and  of  her  pitv  for  turning  them  to  no 
better  account.  There  were  indeed,'  she 
added,  '  a  few  men  who  redeemed  the  credit 
of  the  rest,  and  for  their  sakes  she  gloried, 
since  she  could  not  be  of  their  sex,  that  she 
was  at  least  of  their  species.' 

'•  I  know.  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
<  your  admiration  of  iieroic  qualities  and  man- 
ly virtues— courage  for  instance.  But  there 
are  still  nobler  ways  of  exercising  courage 
than  even  in  the  field  of  battle.  There  are 
^  more  exalted  means  of  shewing  spirit  than 
'  by  sending  or  accepting  a  challenge.  To 
sustain  a  fit  of  sickness  may  exhibit  as  tnie 
heroism  as  to  lead  an  army.  To  bear  a  deep 
aiQiction  well  calls  for  as  high  exertion  of 
soul  as  to  storm  a  town  ;  and  to  meet  death 
with  Christian  resolution  is  an  act  of  cour- 
age, in  which  many  a  woman  has  triumphed, 
and  many  a  philosopher,  and  even  some  gen- 
erals, have  failed.* 

I  thought  I  saw  in  Miss  Sparkes^s  coun- 
tenance a  kind  of  civil  contempt,  as  if  she 
would  be  glad  to  exchangee  the  patient  sick- 
ness and  heroic  death-bed  for  the  renown  of 
victory  and  the  glorj  of  a  battle  :  and  I  sus- 
pected that  she  envied  the  fame  of  the  chal- 
lenge, and  the  spirit  of  the  duel,  more  than 
those  meek  and  passive  virtues  which  we  all 
agreed  were  peculiarly  Christian,  and  pecul- 
iar! v  feminine. 


CHAP.  XXXVIJ. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  company  were 
assembled  in  the  drawing  room,  the  coover- 
sation  turned  on  various  subjects  Mr. 
Flam,  feeling  as  if  he  had  not  sufBcieiitljr 
produced  himself  at  dinner,  now  took  tlie 
lead.  He  was  never  solicitous  to  shew  what 
he  called  his  learning,  but  when  Miss  Sparkes 
was  present,  whom  it  was  his  grand  ael^ht 
to  set  down  as  he  called  it.  Then  he  never 
failed  to  give  broad  hints  that  if  be  wai  now 
no  great  student,  it  was  not  from  ignorance, 
but  from  the  pressure  of  more  indupeiuable 
avocations. 

He  first  rambled  into  some  desultory  re- 
marks on  the  absurdity  of  the  world,  and  the 
preposterousness  of  modern  usages,  whksh 
perverted  the  ends  of  education,  and  ezalled 
things  which  were  of  least  use  into  most  im- 
|)ortance. 

^  You  seem  out  of  humour  with  the  world, 
Mr.  Flam,'  said  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  hate  the 
world,*  returned  he.  *  it  is  mdeed,*  replied 
Mr.  Stanley,  '  a  scene  of  much  danger,  be- 
cause of  much  evil.' 

^  I  donU  value  the  danger  a  straw,*  rejoin- 
ed Mr.  Flam  ;  ^  and  as  to  the  evil,  I  hope  I 
have  sense  enough  to  avoid  that  :  but  1  bate 
it  for  its  folly,  and  despise  it  for  its  incootis- 
teucy.' 

'  In  what  particulars,  Mr.  Flam  ?*  gaid  Sir 
John  Belfield. 

*  In  every  thing,'  replied  he.  '  In  the  first 
place  dooH  people  educate  their  daughfen 
entirely  for  holidays,  and  then  wonder  thtt 
they  arc  of  no  use  P  Don't  tlicy  charge  them 
to  be  modest,  and  teach  them  every  thing 
that  can  make  them  bold  ?  Are  we  not  afi- 
gry  that  Uiey  don't  attend  to  great  conceim, 
sifLer  having  instructed  them  to  take  the  nott 
pains  for  the  least  things  !  There  it  my  Fan  , 
now,— they  tell  me  she  can  dance  as  iral  as 

a  posture  mistress,  but  she  slouches  in  her 
walk  like  a  milk  maid.  Now  as  she  seldom 
dances,  and  is  always  walking,  would  it  BOt 
be  more  rational  to  teach  her  to  do  that  best 
which  she  is  to  do  oflenest  ^  She  sings  like  a 
Syren,  but  'tis  only  to  strangers.  I  who  paid 
for  it,  never  heard  her  voice.  She  is  alvayi 
warbling  in  a  distant  room,  or  in  every  room 
where  there  is  company  ;  but  if  I  have  the 
gout  and  want  to  be  amused,  she  is  as  dumb 
as  a  dormouse.' 

*  So  much  for  the  errors  in  educating  M^ 
daughters,'  said  Sir  John,  *  now  for  the  tfU** 

*  As  to  our  boys,*  returned   Mr.  FIm^j 
<  don't  we  educate  them  in  one  religiee*  t*' 
then  expect  them  to  practise  another?  I>ob'( 
we  cram  them  with  books  of  lieathen  phil"^ 
ophj^,  and  then  bid  them  go  and  be  gV* 
Christians  ?  Don't  we  teach  them  to  adiMM 
the  heroes  and  gods  of  the  old  poeta,  wM 
there  is  hardly  one  hero,  and  certainlT  Ml 
one  god,  who  would  not  in  this  country  BW* 
been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  if  not  eiemMl 
at  Tyburn  ?  And  as  to  the  goddesaes,  tf  ikif 
had  been  brought  before  ua  on  the  bi*^' 
brotber  Stanley,  there  ia  acarcdy  oMv 
them  but  we  ahionld  have  ordered  tn  tha  ItfHM 
of  correction.    The  qfoma  of  tbeoi,  iadflA 
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4n 


I  sliould  Laro  sent  to  the  duckio^  stool  for  a 
scold. 

*  Then  ag^ain  don't  wc  tell  our  sons,  when 
men,  that  tliey  must  admire  a  monarchicai 
rovernmeut,  after  every  pains  have  been  ta 


raree  shows,  as  not  only  (o  devote  the  money 
uf  the  state  to  play  house,  but  to  niake  it  capi- 
tal to  divert  a  little  of  it  to  the  wants  of  the 
g^alhint  soldiers,  who  were  figrhtiog-  their  bat- 
tles ?  i  hate  to  hear  fellows  called  patriots. 


ken,  when  they  were  boys,  to  fill  them  with   who  preferred  their  diversions  to  their  coun- 
raptures  for  the  ancient  republics  ?*  I  try  * 


Surely,  Mr.  Flam,'  said  Sir  John,  '  the 
ancient  forms  of  g^oveniment  may  be  studied 
with  advantag^e,  were  it  only  to  shew  us  by 
contrast  the  superior  excellence  of  our  own  ' 
*  We  mig^ht,'  said  Miss  Sparkcs,  in  a  su- 
percilious accent,  *  learn  some  things  from 
them  which  we  much  want.  Vou  have  been 
speakinf^  of  economy.     These   republicans 


Then  erecting  himself,  as  if  he  felt  the 
taller  for  being-  an  Englishman,  he  added,-— 
'  What,  Madam  iSparkes,  would  your  Greeka 
have  said  to  a  Patriotic  Find  by  private 
contribution,  of  near  half  a  million,  in  the 
midst  of  heavy  taxes  and  a  tedious  war,  vol- 
untarily raised  and  cheerfully  given  to  the 
orphans,  widows,  and  mothers  of  their  brave 


wtiom  Mr.  Flam  is  pleased  to  treat  with  so  i countrymen,  who  fell  in  their  defence? 
much  contempt,  he  mu^it  allow,  had  some  •  Were  the  puor  soldiers  wlio  fought  under 
good,  clever  contrivances  to  keep  down  the  !yoiir  Cirnons,  and  }()ur ,   I  forget  their 


f,  which  it  would  do  us  no  harm  tu  imi- '  uamos,  ever  su  kindly  rcineinbered  ?  IVIake 
tate.     Victories  were  much  better  bargains  <  it  out  that  they  were — show  me  such  a  spirit 
to  them  than  they  arc  to  us.     A  few  laurel !  among  your  ancients,  and  V\\  turn  republi- 
leaves  or  a  sprig  of  oak  was  not  quite  so  dear  :  can  to-morrow.' 
a  pension.'  !     Miss  Sparkeshavinpfa^in  said  something' 

*  But  you  will  allow.  Madam,'  said  Sir 'which  he  thouirht  tended  to  exalt  the  ancient 
John,  smiling,  Mhat  a  triumph  was  a  more  ,' states  at  the  expense  of  onr  own  country, 
cxnensive  reward  than  a  title.'  'Mr.   Flam   indignantly  replied — *Tell  me, 

Before  she  had  time  to  answer,  Mr  Flam  ,'  IVIadam,  did  yotir  Athens,  or  your  Sf)arta,  or 
said,  ^  let  me  tell  you,  Miss  Sparkes,  that  as  to  i  your  Rome,  ever  take  in  seven  thousand 
trinmphs,  our  heroes  are  so  used  to  them  at  istarvinc:  priests  driven  from  a  country  with 
sea,  that  they  wuuld  laugh  at  them  at  home,  j  which  they  were*  at  war:  a  country  they  had 
Those  who  obtain  triumphs  as  oHcn  as  they  |  reason  to  hate,  of  a  religion  they  detested? 
meet  their  enemies,  would  despise  such  holi- '  Did  thoy  ever  receive  them  I  say,  maintain 
day  play  among  their  friends.  We  don't  to  them  like  gentlemen  ;  and  caress  them  like 
be  sure,  reward  them  as  your  ancients  did.  ;  friends  P  If  vou  can  bring  ine  one  such  in- 
We  don't  banish  them,  nor  put  them  to  death  stance,  I  will  give  un  Old  England,  and  turn 
for  saving  their  country  hke  your  Athenians.  («reek,or  Roman,  or — any  thing  but  French- 
We  don't  pay  them  with  a  trumpery  wreuth  ;man.' 

like  3'our  Romans.  We  Englishmen  don't '  M  should  he  inclined,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
put  onr  conqueroi's  off  with  leaves;  we  give  '  ^  to  set  down  that  noble  deed  to  the  account 
them  fruits,  as  cheerfully  bestowed  as  they  |  of  our  national  reli^on,  as  well  as  of  our  na- 
ve fairly  earned.     God  l^less  them !  I  wouhl  i  tiorial  genero(>ity.' 

reduce  my  table  to  one  disli,  my  hall  to  one  j  Miss  Sptrkes  said,  *■  in  one  respect,  how- 
Krrant,  rhy  stable  to  one  saddle-horse,  and  'ever,  Mr.  Flam  imitates  the  French  whom 
my  kennel  to  one  pointer,  rather  than  to  he  is  abusing.  He  is  very  apt  to  triumph 
abridg'e  the  preservers  of  Old  England  of  a  where  he  has  gained  no  victory.  If  you  hear 
feather.*  his  account  of  a  defeat,  you  would  take  it, 

*  Signal  exploits,  if  nationally  beneficial,'  like  theirs  for  a  conquest.'  She  added,  how- 
laid  Sir  John,  *  deserve  substantial  remu-  eve,  Uhat  there  were  illustrious  men  in  oth- 
neration ;  and  T  am  inclined  to  think  that  er  countries  besides  his  own,  as  their  suc- 
iHiblic  honours  are  valuable,  not  only  as  re-  cesses  testified.  For  her  part,  she  was  a  ci- 
wards  but  incitements.  They  are  as  politic  I  tizen  of  the  world,  and  honoured  heroes 
ti  they  are  just.  When  Miltiade^s  and  his  |  wherever  they  were  found,  in  Macedon,  ia 
illustrious  ten  thousand  gained  their  immor-  j  Sweden,  or  even  in  France.' 

tal  victory,  would  not  a  RIenheim  erertcd  on  j  *  Tnie  enousrh,'  rejoinrd  Mr.  Flam,  •  the 
the  plains  of  Marathon,  have  stimulated  un- ,  rulers  of  other  conntri-.s  have  gone  about 
born  soldiers,  more  than  the  little  transitory  I  and  delivered  kingdoms  -k-  we  are  doing :  but 
columns  which  barelv  recorded  the  names  of !  there  is  this  diiference :  thev  free  them  from 


the  victors  ?' 

*  What  warrior,'  said  Mr.  Carlton,  *will 
beieafter  visit  the  future  Palace  of  Trafalgar 
withmit  reverence  ^  A  reverence,  the  purity 
of  which  will  be  in  do  degree  impaired  by 
ooDtemplating  such  an  additional  motive  to 
emulation.' 

Id  answer  to  some  further  observations  of 
MiBB  8parkes,  on  the  superiority  of  the 
ancient  to  British  patriotism,  IVfr.  Flam, 
whose  indignation  now  provoked  him  to  dis- 
play bis  whole  stock  of  erudition,  eagerly 
eaclaimed — '  Do  you  call  tliat  patriotism  in 


mild  masters  to  make  them  their  own  slaves ; 
we  neither  get  them  for  ourselves  or  our 
minions,  our  bnithers,  or  cousins,  our  Jer- 
omes or  Josephs.  We  raise  the  weak,  they 
pull  doivn  the  pn)3perous.  If  tc^  redeem 
kingdoms,  *tis  to  bostow  them  on  their  own 
lawful  kings.  If  we  help  this  nation,  'tis 
to  recal  one  sovereign  from  banishment ;  if 
we  assist  that, 'tis  to  deliver  another  from 
captivity.' 

*•  What  a  scene  for  Spain,'  said  Sir  John, 
*  to  behold  in  us  their  own  national  Quixot- 
ism soberly  exemplified  and  rationally  reali- 


yoar  favourite  Athenians,  to  be  so  fond  of!  zed!  The  generous  theory  of  their  romantic 
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koight-errant  broog^ht  into  actual  practice.  |  cant  glance,  and  both  withdrew  together.-— 
The  feryour  witliout  ihe  absurdity;  the  j  Id  spitoof  my  Ihoruugh  belief  of  the  injuit- 
Bound  principle  uf  justice  without  the  extra*  ■  ice  and  absurdity  of  my  suspicion,  a  panjf^ 
varance  of  fancy!  >^  ranges  redressed  and -darted  through  my  heart,  at  the  bare  |K>ui- 
riglits  restored,  and  upon  ihe  grandest  scale  ! ,  bility  that  Lord  Staunton  might  be  the  rab- 
Deliverance  wrought,  not  for  imaginary  ;ject  of  this  secret  conference.  I  was  per- 
phnccss,  but  for  deposed  and  imprisoned  fectly  assured,  thnt  IMiss  Stanley  would  ner- 
monarchs!  Injuries  avenged — not  tlie  ideal ,  nr  accept  him,  while  lie  retained  his  present 
injuries  of  ridiculous  in.lividuals,  but  the  sub-  j  character ;  but  that  character  might  be  ini- 
stantial  wrongs  of  plundercii  empires  !'  I  proved.     .She  had  rejected  him  for  his  prill- 

Sir  John,  who  was  amused  with  the  oddi- '  ci pies  ;  if  these  principles  were  changed, 
ties  of  Mr.  Flam,  was  desirous  of  still  pro  ;  there  was  no  other  reasonable  ground  of  ob- 
yoking  him  to  talk  ;  much  effort  indeed  was  '  jection.  He  might  be  reformed.  Dare  I 
not  reauired  to  induce  him  to  do  what  he  was  own,  even  to  myself,  that  1  dreaded  to  bear 
fond  or  doing,  whenever  there  was  an  oppor-  _  of  his  reformation.  I  hated  myself  for  the 
tunity  of  contradicting  Miss  Spa rkcs.  |  thought.     1   wtll,   said  1  faintly,  cndeaFour 

*But,  Mr.  Flam,*  said  Sir  John,  'you  '  to  rejoice  if  it  he  so.  I  folt  a  conflict  in  my 
were  interrupted  as  you  began  to  enumerate  mind  between  my  principles  and  my  passioii, 
the  inconsistencies  which  you  said  had  put  that  distressed  me  not  a  little.  My  integrity 
you  out  of  love  with  tlie  world.'  i  had  never  before  been  so  assailed. 

••  Why,  it  makers  inc  mail,'  replied  he,  *  to  |  At  length  ihoy  returned.  1  earnestly  ci- 
liear  men  who  make  the  loudest  outcry :  amined  llieir  countenances.  Both  looked 
about  the  dangers  of  the  state,  cramming  I  cheerful,  and  even  animated  ;  yet  it  wasev- 
their  houses  with  Frencli  governesses,  ident  f mm  the  rwlness  of  their  eyes  tliat  both 
French  cooks,  and  French  valets;  is  not  of  Uiem  had  been  weeping.  The  company 
this  adding  flame  to  the  fin^ .'  Then  1  have  immediately  took  tlieir  leave ;  all  our  party, 
no  patience  to  see  people  who  pretend  great  I  as  it  was  a  fine  evonlnp:,  atended  them  out 
zeal  for  the  church,  delighted  that  an  Italian  '  to  their  carriages,  except  Miss  Stanley,  she 
singer  should  have  a  larger  revenue  than  the 'only  pressed  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Carlton, 
highest  of  our  own  hishops.  Such  patriots  Umiled,  and  looked  as  if  she  durst  not  trust 
might  have  done  well  enoup^h  lor  Aihf.-nians,'  |  herself  to  talk  to  hor,  withdrew  to  the  boif 
added  he,  lookina^  insultingly  at  Miss  window  from  whence '=«):c  could  see  them  de- 
Sparkej>,  *  butt)ie\  make  mi«;erahlc  Knglish-  part.  I  renraineil  in  the  roinii. 
men.  Then  1  hule  to  see  fcHows  who  pay  As  *.h«^  was  ivi ping  her  eyes  totakeavty 
least  tax&s,  com  plain  inqr  most  of  the  hurl  lien  the  redne«s,  which  wa«  a  sure  way  tofli- 
— those  who  most  lament  the  harilness  of  the  ,  crease  it.  1  ventured  to  join  her,  and  inqtii^ 
times,  spcniling  money  in  needless  extrava- .  ed,  with  an  interest  I  could  not  conceil« 
gance,  and  luxury  increasing  in  exact  pro- '  uhal  had  happene<i  to  distress  her.  *  Tl*** 
portion  as  means  diminish.  |  are  not  tearn  of  distrcs<(/  said   she,  sweetly 

*  Then  I  am  sick  of  the  conceit  of  the  ismilino:.  *  I  am  quite  a«ihamed  that  I  htrt 
bo3'S  and  girls.  Do  but  observe  how  their  .  so  little  self-control ;  but  Mrs.  Carlton  hiS 
vanity  imposes  on  their  understanding,  and  i  criven  me  so  much  pleasure  !  1  have  canijht 
how  names  disguise  things.  My  son  would  ;  the  infection  of  her  j;)y,  though  my  foalidl 
start  if  I  were  to  desire  him  to  go  to  Jjonlon  :  sympathy  l«H)ks  more  like  sorrow.'  Surelyi 
inthe  ffa^ecoac/f,  hut  he  put»  himself  in/o'said  1,  indignantly  to  myself,  she  will  DOC 
ihe  mail  with  great  coolncis.  If  I  were  to  own  Staunton's  love  to  my  face  .'* 
talk  to  Fan  about  living  in  a  smuil  hwse^  \  All  frank  and  open  as  Mis9  Stanley  wii, 
she  would  not  give  me  the  hearing,  whereas  '  I  was  afraid  to  press  her.  I  had  not  conraft 
she  is  quite  wild  to  live  in  a  co^tat^c.'  I  to  a<k  what  1  longed    to    know.     Thonck 

•I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you,  Mr.  i  liord  Staunton's  renewed  addresses  migU 
Flam,'  said  Sir  John,  smiling,  *  as  to  the  in-  ■  not  give  them  so  much  pleasure,  yet  his  rfr 
consistency  of  the  world,  I  rather  lament  its  ;  formation  I  knew  wouUl.  I  now  lookod  ■ 
dull  uniformity.  If  we  may  rely  on  those  j  earnest  I  v  inquisitive  at  Ijucilla,  that  dit 
living  chronicles,  the  newspapers,  all  is  one  said,  *Oh  he  is  all  we  could  wish.  He  ist 
faultless  scene  of  monotonous  perfection. —  thoroughly  converted  man!'  Indignatifll 
Were  it  otherwise,  I  presume,  those  frugal  and  astonishment  made  me  speechless.  Il", 
philologers  would  not  keeo  a  set  of  phraser  |  this  the  modest  Lucilla,  said  I  to  myself.^  Sf 
ready  cut  and  drie^,  in  order  to  apply  them  •  is  all  over.  She  loves  him  to  distractklC 
universally  in  all  cases.     For  instance,  is  |  As  I  attempted  not  to  speak,  she  at  li     '^ 


said,  *  My  poor  friend  is  at  last  quite 
I  know  jou  will  rejoice  with  us.     Mr. 
ton  has  for  sometime  regularly  read  the 
ble  with  her.     He  condc^scends  to  hear, ' 


not  every  public  place  from  St.   James's  to 
Otaheite,  or  the  Cape,  invariably  crowded 
with  beauty  and  fashion  ?    Is  not  every  pub- 
lic sermon  pronounce<l  to  be  excellent .'    Is  , 
not  every  civic    speech,    every  provincial  j  to  invite  her  remarks,  telling  her,  that  if 
harangue  neat  and  appropriate  ?  And  is  not  is  the  better  classic,  she  is  the  better  Cf  ^ 
every  military  corps,  from  the  veteran  regi-   '  ^  ,.    .  ..    •        ..  _•_-.•._   ^ 

ment  of  regulars,  to  the  volunteer  compariy 
of  a  month's  standing,  always  declared  to  be 
in  the  highest  stale  of  difcipHne  ?' 

Before  the  company  went  away,  I  observ- 
ed that  Mrs.  C!arltoD  gave  Lucilla  a  Bignifi- 


tian,  and  that  their  assistance  in   the 
which  each  understands  must  be  recii 
If  he  is  her  teacher  in  human  litei 
says,  she  must  be  his  in  that  which  is 
He  has  been  vcr^  earnest  to  get  hit 
imbued  with  scriptural  knoija 
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ble  was  dow  my  joy  !  As  I  was 
she  went  uq.  *■  but  this  is  not  all. 
^day  he  said  to  her,  *  Henrietta,  I 
3ne  complaint  to  make  of  you  ; 
r  a  fault  which  I  always  thought 

the  last  I  should  ever  have  to 
u  with.  It  is  selfishness.'  Mrs. 
as  a  little  skocked,  though  the  ten- 

his  manner  mitigated  her  alarm. 
a/  resumed  he,  *  you  intend  to  go 
I  without  your  husoand.  I  know 
s  retire  to  your  dressing-room,  not 
9ur  private  devotions,  but  to  read 
»  your  maids.  What  have  your 
mts  done,  what  has  your  husband 
t  they  should  be  excluded  ?  Is  it 
e  seltish,  my  Henrietta,'  added  he. 
to  coniiQe  your  zeal  to  the  eternal 
of  your  own  sex?  Will  you  allow 
y  men-servants  to  join  you?    To- 

Sunday ;  we  will  then,  if  you 
gin  in  the  hall.     You  shall  prepare 

would  have  read  ;  and  I   will  be 
lain.     A  most  unworthy  one,  Hen- 
Dnfcss  ;  but  you  will  not  only  have 
I  of  your  own  making,  but  a  Chris- 
Yes,   my  angelic  wife,   I   am  a 
upon  the  truest,  the  deepest  con- 

er,  my  dear  Lucilla,*  continued 
ton,  ^  did  I  know  what  true  happi- 
till  that  moment.  My  husband, 
a  faults,  had  always  been  remarka- 
e.  Indeed  his  aversion  from  hy- 
jd  made  him  keep  back  his  right 
ind  sentiments,  till  he  was  assured 

well  established  in  his  mind.  He 
ne  time  been  regular  at  church,  a 
said,  too  much  taken  up  as  a  cus- 
rm  to  be  remarkable,   and  which 

involved  not  much ;  but  family 
anted  from  conviction  of  its  being 
ther  pledjred  a  man  to  consistent 

Never,  I  hope,  shall  I   forget  the 

nor  my  gratitude  to  that  Being 
Hn  all  holy  desires  proceed,'  when, 
is  family  kneeling  solemnly  around 
.rd  my  once  unhappy  husband  with 
rvour  begin, 

he  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies 
irencss,  though  we  have  rebelled 
im,  neither  h;ive  we  obeyed  the 
he  Lord  our  (j^od,  to  walk  in  his 
h  he  set  before  us.' 
idently  struggled  with  his  own  feel- 
t    his    manly  mind    carried    him 

with  an  admirable  mixture  of  dig- 
scling.  He  was  so  serenely  cheer- 
it  of  the  evening,  that  I  felt  he  had 
I  great  victory  over  himself,  and  his 
at  peace  within  him.  Prayer  with 
not  a  beginning  form,  but  a  con- 
Q  of  his  better  purposes.'  " 
Bet  !^irl  could  not  forbear  weeping 
lie  she  was  giving  me  this  intercst- 
iDt.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  loved 
iD.  To  see  her  so  full  of  sensibili- 
it  the  slightest  tincture  of  romance, 
,  yet  so  sober-minded,  enchanted 
aid  DOW  afford  to  wish  heartily  for 
iBtoa's  reformation,  because  it  was 


not  likely  to  interfere  witb  my  hopes.  And 
now  the  danger  was  over,  I  even  endeavour- 
ed to  make  myself  believe  that  I  thould  have 
wished  it  in  any  event ;  so  treacherous  will 
the  human  heart  be  found  by  those  who 
watch  its  motions.  And  it  proceeds  from  not 
watching  them,  tliat  the  generality  are  so 
little  acquainted  with  tlie  evils  which  lark 
within  it 

Before  I  bad  time  to  express  half  what  I 
felt  to  the  fair  narrator,  the  party  came  in. 
They  seemed  as  much  puzzlea  at  the  poeitkm 
in  which  they  found  Lucilla  and  myself,  she 
wiping  her  eyes,  and  1  standing  by  in  admi- 
ration, as  I  had  been  at  her  mysterious  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Carlton.  The'Belfieldsknew 
not  what  to  make  of  it.  The  mother's  looks 
expressed  astonishment  and  anxiety.  The 
father's  eye  demanded  an  explanation.  All 
this  mute  eloquence  passed  in  an  instant. 
Miss  Stanley  gave  them  not  time  to  inquire. 
She  flew  to  her  mother,  and  eagerly  repeated 
the  little  tale  which  furnish^  matter  for 
grateful  joy  and  improving  conversation  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Stanley  expressed  a  thorougb  confi- 
dence in  the  sincerity  of  Carlton.  *■  He  bad 
always,'  continued  he,  *  in  his  worst  days  an 
abhorrence  of  deceit,  and  such  a  dread  of 

{)eople  appearing  better  than  they  are,  that 
le  even  commended  that  most  absurd  prac- 
tice of  Dean  Swift,  who  yon  know,  used  to 
perform  family  prayer  in  a  garret,  for  fisar 
any  one  should  call  in  and  detect  bim  in  the 
performance.'  Carlton  defended  this  as  an 
honourable  instance  of  Swift's  abhorrence  of 
ostentation  in  his  religion.  I  opposed  it  on 
the  more  probable  ground  of  his  being 
ashamed  of  it.  For  allowing,  what  however 
never  can  be  allowed,  that  an  ordinary  man 
might  have  some  excuse  for  the  dread  of  be- 
ing sneered  at,  as  wanting  to  be  thongfat 
righteous  overmuch ;  yet  in  a  churchman,  in 
a  dignified  churchman,  family  prayer  would 
be  expected  as  a  customary  decency,  an  in- 
dispensable appendage  to  his  situation; 
which,  though  it  might  be  practised  without 
piety,  could  not  be  omitted  without  diagnce^ 
and  which  even  a  sensible  infidel,  consider- 
ing it  merely  as  a  professional  act  could  not 
say  was  a  custom 

More  honoured  in  the  brcnch  than  the  observance. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

One  evening,  which  Mr.  Tyrrel  happened 
to  spend  with  us,  after  Mr.  Stanley  had  per- 
formed the  family  devotions,  Mr.  Tyrrel  said 
to  him,  *  Stanley.  I  don't  much  like  the 
prayer  ?ou  read.  It  seems,  by  the  great 
stress  it  lays  on  holiness,  to  imply  that  a  man 
has  something  in  his  own  power.  Ton  did 
indeed  mention  the  necessity  of  finith,  and  the 
power  of  ^race ;  but  there  was  too  much 
about  making  the  life  holy,  as  if  that  were 
all  in  all.  Tou  seem  to  be  putting  us  so  much 
upon  working  and  doing,  that  you  leave  no- 
thing to  do  for  the  Saviour.' 

'  f  wish,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  as  I  am  no 
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Tbe   fervour   witliout   ilie   itnui 


Ipract 


VBfrancc  or  faocy!    Wrungi  redrMud  mud 
riglils  restored,  and  upon  tlie  gnuidett  Miala '. 
Deliverance   wrougbl,    not    for   ima^s- 
priacc«,   but   fur    iIepo<ed    and   wvp' 
monarclia!   Injuries  avencped — no' 
injuries  of  riiiiculouiiD.liridnal' 
ttantial  wran^  of  plundered  '  -•'  . 

Sir  Jail n,  wliu  wa*  amuv  .'   * 

tic*  of  Mr.  Flam,  wai  des'  ^''  ' 

volting  him  to  talk ;  mar  .; 

uot  required  to  induce  bi 
fond  of  doj  ng',  whenevr 
(unily  of  ctiotradictin- 

'But,    Mr.  Flam 
were  interrupted  v 


eutfrlauMtBodlr''  .,  ..^ntjr.  The 
la  iptleof  mv'  ^.  '  .  iM  Laid  uAud 
iceaod  **'  'Wd,  avd   be  dmit' 

daitB^  ....  '>Mra  told  Aat,  'God 

b!''  ''  l/jidtodB.'    Tliere  m  no 

.'^'ftilte  word  to  do.     I  nf- 
■:  -;^iiit  DcvWBily  of  pra)'er. ' 
-  ."■•rrfrtaioly  I  ao.' 
'''^  ■jtol  there  are  cooditions  to  Mtr 
'jii'Oi  '■''I  re^rd  ioiqailj  id  my 
.  :■    .^'ny/^rdwillnolhcor  me." 
i'.'',- "Mf*'-    'The  icriptureB   affirm  ti«t  ire 
'ti  ^tH^"  «"  l*"*  pramiies  ' 
■•  "^.iiifry.     '  Thoj;  are   indeed  the  verj  lU- 
"  "■    '■'■-'■     '■■'      Bui  what  are  (he 


aboat  tbe  d 
their   h 
French 


^  Mr. 

^.,n..]l>at   I 
it,  becauM: 
lone,  and  m 


■  -./V^X^aMntof  tlieChrtiiianlil 
'/'j'?"i  pTOioiiw." 
'f  jj^-'    .     Tyrrtl.     '  Free  pnrdnn  and  eternal  life  to 
'*■"     ,  .r<  tlicm  tliat  arc  in  <.'liri»t  Jc«uh.' 

J3*%n  SlimU'/.  '  True.  But  who  arc  thev  (hrt 
V-^riiiurein  Clirist  Jesus.'  Tlie  Apniillr  telli  n», 
■  titej' nltowtilk  not  nflerthe  flertli  bnt  after 
(he  spirit.'  Hetiideii,  in  nut  holiness  firomised 
ircll  as  pardon .'  '  A  ncir  heart  will  I  gite 
HI.  and  a  new  ipirit  will  I  put  within  you.' ' 
Ttjrrtl.  'Kurclvt  Slanlcy,  yon  abuie  the 
g^racp  ot  the  Co^ih-I,  by  preU^niJin^  thatimn 
iiiir  gir.iL  iSKiLVcJ  bv  hit  ijwn  riglilmuroi'M 
mehvMr.  I  Staaleij.  ■■So.  no,  mi  dear  Tvrrel,  it  ii 
FanJliber-' von  will!  abnuc  it.by  making  Gud'n  mercy 
lude  on  the  l  fei  aside  man**  duty.  Alluw  me  to  observe, 
nspcl.  Ho  that  he  who  niinlli  thecrace  uf  God,  wilh  I 
■make  me  new  to  indul<!« himself  luaiiy  sin.  isdeceir- 
inC  DO  one  hut  himself;  and  he  who  tmsb  in 
Mr.  Stan- 1  f  IhrisI,  wilh  a  view  to  spare  himself  tbe  nc- 
tliat  is  Ihc  I  ccshilv  uf  WHtnlifulne^i.  humility,  and  lelf- 
dfTftl  hirrc-  denial,  tliat  man  depends  upon  Christ  for 
iiijiil  by  it  j  mure  tlmn  lie  has  priiinisoil.' 
'  I  will  put  Tijrrd.  '  Well.  Mr.  Stanley,  it  appeara 
64  tliii  for  I  tu  me  that  ynn  want  to  patch  up  a  ronvenieot 
J  varv  next  ■  accoinmodatini;  religiun,  ai  if  Chriit  were 
to  do  a  little,  and  we  were  to  do  the  rest :  a 
il*  I' ^"nd  for  fear  Ibis  should  not  plain- 1  »ort  of  partnership  salvation,  and  in  which 
^■Pi''^^  iociileate  hnliness,  he  ^ocs  on  to  man  has  the  larrest  share.' 
tf^'^itadT'*''""  ^'^T '"y  judg'mcnis,  and|  Slanln/.  -This.lfrar,  b  indeed  Ihedan- 
^t^i'Bliow  me,  it  you  can,  a  sii)|rle^  (serous  creed  of  many  worldly  Christians.— 
ifrJlyinade  toan  impenitent,  unholy  man.'  {  So,  GihI  may  be  said  tn  do  all.  because  he 
'■^JJy'-  *  Why  is  not  the  mercy  of  Qnd' t-ivcs  power 'for  all,  Blronglb  for  all,  gnea 
jMd  to  tlic  wicked  in  every  part  uf  the  '.  fur  all      Butlhia  gnco  is  a  principle,  a  vital 


'"ffl'-,, 


'  Tt  is.    But  ttial  i! 


jslie ''"  "  ".'  ■ 

j^/ml-  '  This  fondness  for  works 
p,y  opinion,  nnlbiujjGlse  but  selling  ubi< 
free  (trace  of  God.' 

Slante^.     '  Quite  the  contrary 


if  he  fur- 1 

;  make  his  crace  abound,  that  we  may  secoTG* 
in  .  ly  live  in  sin.  but  that  we  may  subdue  it,  re- 
(he   liouncu  it.  live  above  it.' 

I  Tyrrtl  'When  our  Saviour  was  opm 
far !  earth,  tliero  was  no  one  (gualilv 


from  BClling  aside,  il  is  the  way  to'  t^lorify  it,   formly  commended,  in  those  who  came 
for  it  is  by  (hat  i^race  atone  lliat  we  are  en-  ;  healeil  by  him, as  failh.' 

'o  perform  ri?ht  actions.     For  mvself.l     Stanliy.     '"  '      —  '   ""      ""'  ~ 


abletl       , 

I  always  find  it  diflicult  to  answer  person' . 
who,  in  flying  (o  one  extreme,  think  tliov 
cannot  too  much  degrade  tlic  opposite,  tf 
we  (five  faith  its  due  prominence,  (he  mere 
moralist  reprobates  our  principles,  as  if  we 
were  depreciating  worki.  If  we  mapnify 
tlie  bcautr  of  holiness.  Ihe  advocate  for  ex- 
clusive lailh  accuses  us  of  hemfr  its  encmv.' 

T)/rrel.  '  For  my  own  pari,  I  am  oersua- 
dcil  that  unqnalified  trust  is  the  only  groun.l 
of  safetv.' 

Stimltif.  *  He  who  cannot  lie  h»s  indeed 
Mid  us  so.     Bnt  trust  in  God  is  humHe  din- 


ner meet' in  any  of  them  with  such  a  pre- 
sumptuous faitli,  as  led  (hem  to  rush  into  dis- 
eases on  purposi'  to  shew  their  confidence  in 
his  power  of  healing  Ihem.  neither  are  we  to 
'  conlinnc  iu  sin  thai  grace  may  abonnd.'— 
You  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  faith  of  the 
persons  you  mention,  was  always  accompani- 
ed with  an  earnest  desire  to  get  rid  of  tiwir 
diseases.  And  il  is  worth  remarking;,  that  tD 
(he  words  '  thy  faith  has  made  thee  whole,'  ii 
aildcil  ■  'iti  nciniore,'  lest  a  worse  thing'  coral 
unto  thee.' 
T'trrrf.    '  Ynii  rannni  itersuade  me  lh«* 
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eglect,  or  even  sin  of  roino,  can  make 

e  covenant  of  God.' 

^ey-   *  Nothing  can  set  aside  the  core- 

&od,  which  is  sure  and  steadfast. — 

-  him  who  lives  in  tlie  allowed  prac- 

ly  sin,  it  is  clear  that  he  has  no 

^  in  the  matter.    It  is  clear  that  he 

f  those  whom  God  has  taken  into 

ant.     That  God  will  keep  his  word 

certain,  but  such  a  one  does  not  ap- 

..o  be  tlie  person  to  whom  that  word  is 

iressed.  God  as  much  designed  that  you 
iioald  apply  the  faculties,  the  power,  and 
the  will  lie  has  given  you,  to  a  life  of  holi- 
nets,  as  he  meant  when  he  g^ave  you  lej^, 
bands,  and  eyes,  tliatjrou  should  walk,  work, 
and  see.  His  grace  is  not  intended  to  ex- 
clude the  use  of  his  gids,  but  to  perfect,  ex- 
alt, and  ennoble  tlicm.' 

Tyrrei-  ^  I  can  produce  a  multitude  of 
texta  to  prove  that  Christ  has  done  every 
thing,  and  of  course  has  left  nothing  fur  mc 
to  do,  but  to  believe  on  him.' 

Stanley,  ^  Let  us  take  the  general  tenor 
and  spirit  of  scripture,  and  neither  pack  sin- 
gle texts  together,  detached  from  the  con- 
nexion in  which  they  stand  ;  nor  be  so  un- 
leaionable  as  to  squeeze  all  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  out  of  every  single  text,  which 
perhaps  was  only  meant  to  inculcate  one  in- 
dividaal  principle.  How  consistently  are 
thegreat  ie»ding  doctrines  of  faith  andi  holi- 
neia  balanced  and  reconciled  in  every  part 
of  the  Bible  !  If  ever  I  had  been  in  danger 
of  retting  on  a  mere  dead  faith,  by  one  of 
tbote  texts  on  which  you  exclusively  build, 
in  the  rery  next  sentence,  perhaps,  I  am 
roued  to  active  virtue,  by  some  lively  ex- 
ample, or  absolute  command.  If  again  I  am 
erer  in  danger,  as  you  say,  of  sinking  the 
■hip  with  my  proud  duties,  the  next  patisage 
eaua  me  to  oraer,  by  some  powerful  injunc- 
tion to  renounce  all  confidence  in  my  miser- 
able defective  virtues,  and  to  put  my  whole 
troat  in  Christ.  By  thus  assimilating  the 
Craedwitb  the  Commandments,  tlie  Bible 
beoomes  its  own  interpreter,  and  perfect 
bannonv  is  the  result.  Allow  me  also  to  re- 
maik,  that  this  invariable  rule  of  exhibiting 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture  in  their  due  pro- 
portion, order,  and  relative  connexion,  is 
ODB  of  the  leading  excellencies  in  the  ser- 
vice of  our  Church.  While  no  doctrine  is 
BUglected  or  undervalued,  noneisdispropor- 
tiomtely  magnified,  at  the  expense  of  the 
otbefa.  There  is  neither  omission,  undue 
prominence,  nor  exaggeration.  There  is 
oonplete  symmetry  and  correct  proportion.' 

TyrreL  *  I  assert  that  we  are  freed  by  the 
Gospel  fr6m  the  condemnation  of  the  law.' 

flitefifey.  '  But  where  do  you  find  that  we 
are  firee  from  the  obligation  of  obeying  it  ? 
For  my  own  part  I  do  not  combine  the  doctrine 
of  grace  to  which  I  most  cordially  assent, 
with  any  doctrine  which  practically  denies 
the  voluntary  agency  of  man.  Nor,  in  my 
adoption  of  the  belief  of  that  voluntary  agen- 
cy, do  I,  in  the  remotest  degree,  presume  to 
■oridge  the  sovereignty  of  God.  I  adopt 
Bone  of  the  metaphysical  subtleties,  none  of 
the  abstruse  niceties  of  any  party,  nor  do  1 
Vol.  it.  5J 


imitate  cither  in  the  reprobation  of  the  other, 
firmly  believing  that  heaven  is  peopled  witli 
the  humble  and  the  conscientious  out  of  every 
class  of  real  Christians.' 

Tyrrel.  '  Still  1  insist  that  if  Christ  has 
delivered  me  from  sin,  sin  can  do  me  no  harm.' 

Stanley.  *  My  dear  Mr.  Tyrrel,  if  the  king 
of  your  country  were  a  mighty  general,  and 
had  delivered  the  land  from  some  powerful 
enemy,  would  it  shew  your  sense  of  the  obli- 
gation, or  your  allegiance  as  a  subject,  if 
vou  were  to  join  the  enemy  he  had  defeatcid  if 
l3y  so  doing,  though  the  country  might  be  sa- 
v^,  you  would  ruin  yourself. '  Let  us  then 
live  in  confederacy  with  sin,  the  power  of 
which  indeed  our  I^edcemcr  has  broken,  but 
both  the  power  and  guilt  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  still  at  liberty  to  incur.* 

Tyrrel.  '  Stanley,  rromeinber  when  you 
thought  the  Gospel  was  all  in  all.'  , 

Stanlfy.  *■  I  think  so  still :  but  I  am  now, 
as  I  was  then,  for  a  sober  consistent  GospeU 
a  Christianity,  which  must  evidence  itself  by 
its  fruits.  The  first  words  of  the  Apostle  af- 
ter his  conversion  were,  *  Lord,  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do  ?'  Wlien  he  says,  *  so  run 
that  ye  may  obtain,'  he  could  never  mean 
that  we  could  obtain  by  sitting  still,  nor 
would  he  have  talked  of  *  labouring  in  voin,' 
if  he  meant  that  we  should  not  labour  at  all. 
We  dare  not  persist  in  any  thing  that  is 
ivrong,  or  neglect  any  thing  that  is  right, 
from  an  erroneous  notion,  that  we  have  such 
an  interest  in  Christ,  as  will  excuse  us  from 
doing  the  one,  or  persisting  in  the  other.' 

Tyrrel.  *  I  fancy  you  think  that  a  man's 
salvation  depends  on  the  number  of  good  ac- 
tions he  can  muster  together.* 

Stanley.  *  No,  it  is  the  very  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity not  to  build  on  this  or  that  actual 
work,  but  sedulously  to  strive  for  that  tem- 
per, and  those  dispositions,  which  are  the 
seminal  principle  of  all  virtues  ;  and  where 
the  heart  struggles,  and  prays  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  state,  though  the  man  should  be 
placed  in  such  circumstances  as  to  be  able 
to  do  little  to  promote  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, or  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world ;  this  very  habitual  aim  and  bent  of 
the  mind,  with  humble  sorrow  at  its  low  at- 
tainments, is,  in  my  opinion,  no  slight  de- 
gree of  obedience.' 

Tyrrel.  '  But  you  will  allow  that  the 
Scriptures  affirm  that  Christ  is  not  only  a 
sacrifice,  but  a  refuge,  a  consolation,  a  rest.' 

Stanletf.  '  Blessed  be  Grod,  he  is  indeed  all 
these.  But  he  is  a  consolation  only  to  the 
heavy  laden,  a  refuge  to  those  alone  who  for- 
sake sin.  The  rest  he  promises  is  not  a  rest 
from  labour,  but  a  rest  from  evil.  It  is  a 
rest  from  the  drudgery  of  the  world,  but  not 
from  tbe  service  of  God.  It  is  not  inactivity, 
but  quietness  of  spirit ;  not  sloth,  but  peace. 
He  draws  men  indeed  from  slavery  to  free- 
dom, but  not  a  freedom  to  do  evil,  or  to  do 
nothing.  He  makes  his  service  easy,  but 
not  by  lowering  tbe  rule  of  duty,  not  by 
adapting  his  commands  to  the  corrupt  incli- 
nations of  our  nature.  He  communicates 
his  grace,  gives  fresh  and  higher  motives  to 
obedieope,  and  imparts  peace  aud  comfort, 
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not  by  any  abatement  in  his  demands,  but 
by  this  infusion  of  his  oirn  g^race,  and  this 
communication  of  his  ovrn  spirit.' 

Tf/rrel.  *  Yon  arc  a  strange  fellow.  Ac- 
r:oi\ling^  to  yon,  we  can  neitl^r  be  saved  by 
£^ood  works,  nor  without  them.' 

Stan/et/.  *  C^ome,  Mr.  Tjrrrel,  you  arc 
nearer  the  truth  than  you  intended.  We 
cannot  be  saved  by  the  merit  of  our  good 
works,  without  settings  at  noug^ht  the  merits 
and  death  uf  Christ ;  and  we  cannot  be  saved 
without  them,  unless  we  set  nt  nougfht  God's 
Itolincss,  and  make  him  a  favorer  of  sin. 
j\ow  to  this  tlie  dnclriiie  of  the  atonement, 
properly  understood,  is  most  completely  hos- 
tile. That  this  doctrine  /noour»  sin,  is  one 
nf  the  false  charges  whinh  worldly  men  bring 
against  vital  Christianity,  because  they  du  • 
iiot  understand  the  principle,  nor  enquire  in- ' 
to  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  adopted.' 

Tf/rrel.  •  Still  I  think  vou  limit  the  grace 
of  God,  as  if  people  must  be  very  good  first, 
in  order  to  deserve  it«  ond  then  he  will  come 
and  add  his  grace  to  their  goodness.  Where- 
as grace  h:is  been  most  conspicuous  in  the 
most  notorious  sinners.' 

Stanley,  *  I  allow  that  the  grace  of  God 
lias  never  manifested  itself  more  gloriously 
than  in  the  conversion  of  notorious  sinners. 
But  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  all  such, 
with  St.  Paul  at  their  head,  have  ever  after 
been  eminently  more  afraid  than  other  men 
of  falling  again  into  sin  ;  they  have  prayed 
with  tlie  greatest  earnestness  to  be  delivered 
from  the  power  of  it,  and  have  continued  to 
lament  most  deeply  the  remaining  corruption 
of  their  hearts.' 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  Mr.  Tyr- 
relsaid,  <  he  should  be  inclined  to  entertain 
doubts  of  that  man's  state,  who  could  not 
give  an  accurate  account  of  the  time  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  first  awakened,  and 
who  had  no  sensible  manifestations  of  the  di- 
Tine  favour.' 

'  I  believe,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *•  that  my 
notions  of  the  evidence  of  being  in  the  favour 
of  God  differ  materially  from  yours.  If  a 
man  feel  in  himself  a  hatred  of  all  sin,  with- 
out sparing  hit  favourite  corruption ;  if  he 
rest  for  itdvation  on  the  promise  of  the  Gos- 
pel alone  ;  if  he  maintain  in  his  mind  such  a 
sense  of  the  nearness  and  immeasurable  im- 
portance of  eternal  things,  as  shall  enable 
bim  to  use  temporal  things  with  moderation, 
and  anticipate  their  end  without  dismay  ;  if 
lie  deliglit  in  the  worship  of  God,  is  zealous 
for  his  service,  making  hu  glory  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  his  actions ;  if  he  labour  to  fulfil 
his  allotted  duties  conscientiously ;  if  he  love 
his  fellow  creatures  as  the  children  of  the 
aame  common  father,  and  partakers  of  the 
same  common  hope ;  if  he  feci  the  same  com- 
passion for  the  immortal  interests,  as  for  the 
worldly  distresses  of  the  unfortunate ;  for^ 
giving  others,  as  he  hopes  to  be  forgiven  ;  if 
he  eimeavour  according  to  his  measure  and 
ability,  to  diminish  the  vice  and  misery  with 
which  the  world  abounds,  that  man  has  a  sol- 
id ground  of  peace  and  hope,  though  be  may 
not  have  those  sensible  evidences  which  af- 
I'ord  triiirttph,  and  exultation,    in  tlie  .mean 


while,  the  man  of  abetted  iauiginttion»  who 
boasts  of  mysterious  communications  within, 
is  perhaps  eihibiting  outwardly  unfaToura- 
ble  marks  of  his  real  state,  and  holding  out 
by  his  low  practice,  disoouragementt  un- 
friendly to  that  religion  of  which  he  professes 
himself  a  shining  instance. 

*  The  sober  Christian  is  as  folly  convin- 
ced, that  only  He  who  made  the  faieart,  can 
new  make  it,  as  the  enthusiast.  He  is  as 
fully  persuaded  that  his  natural  dispositions 
cannot  be  changed,  nor  his  affections  purifi- 
ed, but  by  tlic  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
as  tlie  fanatic.  And  though  he  presume  not 
to  limit  omnipotence  to  a  sudden  or  a  g^radu- 
al  change,  yet  he  does  not  think  it  necessa- 
ry to  as<',crtain  the  day,  and  the  boor,  and 
the  moment,  contented  to  be  assured  that 
whereas  he  was  once  blind  be  now  sees.  If 
he  do  not  presume  in  his  own  case  to  fix  the 
chronology  of  convertiov,  he  is  not  leas  cer- 
tain as  to  Its  effects.  If  he  cannot  enume- 
rate dates,  and  recapitulate  feeling^,  he  can 
and  does  produce  such  evidences  of  his  im- 
provement, as  virtuous  habits,  a  devout  tem- 
per, an  humble  and  charitable  spirit,  '*  re- 
pentance towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Loid 
Jesus  Christ ;"  and  this  g^ves  an  ovidence 
less  equivocaC  as  existing  more  in  the  hesort 
than  on  the  lips,  and  more  in  the  life  than  in 
the  discourse.  Surely  if  a  plant  be  flour- 
ishing^, the  branches  green,  and  the  fruit  fair 
and  aoundant,  we  may  venture  to  prononnoe 
these  to  be  indications  of  health  and  rigour, 
though  we  cannot  ascertain  the  moment 
when  the  seed  was  sown,  or  the  manner  m 
which  it  sprung  up.' 

Sir  John,  who  had  been  an  attentive  lis- 
tener, but  had  not  yet  spoken  a  word,  now 
said,  smiling,  *  Mr.'  Stanley,  you  steer  most 
happily  between  the  two  extremes.  This 
exclusive  cry  of  ^race  in  one  party  of  reli- 
gionists, which  drives  the  opposite  side  into 
as  unreasonable  a  clamour  against  it,  re- 
minds me  of  the  Queen  of  Louis  Quatorze. 
When  the  Jesuits  who  were  of  i^M  court 
party,  made  so  violent  an  outcry  against  the 
Janseiiists,  for  no  reason  but  because  they 
had  more  piety  than  themselves.  Her  Ma- 
jesty was  so  fearful  of  being  thought  to  fa- 
vour the  oppressed  side,  that  in  the  excess 
of  her  party  7.eal,  she  veliemcntly  ex- 
claimed, *<  Oh  fie  upon  grace !  fie  upon 
grace!''' 

Jdr.  Stanley.  *  Party  VH>lence  thinks  it 
can  never  recede  fiur  enough  from  the  sidbBit 
opposes.' 

Tyrrel.  *  But  how  then  is  our  relig^ion  le 
be  known,  except  by  our  making  a  profes- 
sion of  truths,  which  the  irreligious  are  either 
ignorant  of  or  oppose  r' 

Stanley.  '  There  is.  as  I  have  alreadj  ob- 
served, a  more  infallible  criterion.  It  ii 
best  known  by  the  efilBcts  it  prodocea  on  the 
heart,  and  on  the  temper.  A  religimi 
which  consists  in  opinions  only,  will  not  w^f 
vance  us  in  our  progress  to  heaven ;  k  ii 
apt  to  inflate  the  mind  with  the  pride  of  ^ 
putation;  and  victory  is  so  commonly  tbt 
object  of  debate,  that  eternity  slides  onCef 
sight.    The  two  cardinal  noints  of  onr  rsfi- 
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fkiB,  jiutification  and  sanctifiofttioD,  are,  if 
maj  be  alloired  the  term,  oorrelatives ; 
tlie^  imply  a  reciprocal  relatioo,  nor  do  I 
oali  that  state  Christianity,  inwluch  either 
it  separately  and  exclusirely  maintaioed. 
The  anion  of  these  manifests  the  dominion 
of  religion  in  the  heart,  by  increasing  its 
biunility,  by  purifying  its  affections,  by  set- 
ting it  aboye  the  contamination  of  the  max- 
im and  habits  of  the  worid,  by  detaching  it^ 
from  the  ranities  of  time,  and  elevating  it 
to  a  desire  for  the  riches  of  eternity.' 

Tyrrel,  *  All  the  exhortations  to  duties, 
with  which  so  many  sermons  abound,  are 
only  an  infringement  on  the  liberty  of  a 
Christian.  A  true  belierer  knows  of  no  du- 
ty but  faith,  no  rule  but  love.' 


mandment"  of  John — *'  the  pare  and  nnde- 
filed  religion"  of  James—''  Ye  shall  be  re- 
compensed at  the  resurrection  of  the  just"  of 
Luke— the  daily  and  hourly  practice  of 
Him,  who  not  only  taught  to  do  good,  but 
who  "  went  about  doing  it" — "  The  store 
for  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to 
come"  of  Paul — nay,  in  the  only  full,  sol- 
emn, and  express  repres^itaUon  of  the  last 
day,  which  thegospel  exhibits,  charity  is  not 
onl^  brought  forward  as  a  predominant,  & 
diAting[uishing  feature  of  the  righteous,  but 
a  specific  recompense  seems  to  be  assigned 
to  it,  when  practised  on  true  Chnstian 
gpxmnds.  And  it  is  not  a  little  observable, 
Diat  the  only  posthumous  quotation  from  the 
sayings  of  our  divine  Saviour  which  the 


Skuilty.     «Love  is  indeed  the  fountain  Scripture  has  recorded,  is  an  encourage- 


and  principle  of  all  practical  virtue.  But 
love  itself  requires  some  regulation  to  direct 
its  exertion ;  some  law  to  ruide  its  motions ; 
some  rule  to  prevent  its  abberations  ;  some 
gnanji  to  hinder  that  which  is  vigorous  from 
becoming  eccentric.  With  such  a  refla- 
tion, such  a  law,  such  a  guard,  the  dtvine 
ethics  of  the  sfospel  have  furnished  us. 
The  word  of  God  is  as  much  our  rule,  as  his 
smrit  is  our  guide,  or  his  son  our  **  way." 
'rhis  unerriuf^  rule  alone  secures  Christian 
liberty  from  disorder,  from  danger,  from  ir- 
regnlarity,  from  excess.  Conformity  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Redeemer  is  the  most  infalli- 
ole  proof  of  having  an  interest  in  his  death.' 
We  afterwards  insensibly  slid  into  other 
subjects,  when  Mr.  Tvrrel,  like  a  combat- 
ant who  thought  himself  victorious,  seemed 
inclined  to  returu  to  the  charge.  The  love 
of  money  having  been  mentioned  by  Sir 
John  with  extreme  severity,  Mr.  Tyrrel 
seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  venial  failing,  and 
said  that  both  avarice  and  charity  might  be 
constitutional. 

*  They  may  he  so,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, '  but 
Christianity,  Sir,  has  a  constitution  of  its 
own  ;  a  superinduced  constitution.  A  real 
Christian  '*  confers  not  with  flesh  and 
blood,"  with  his  conatUuHon^  whether  he 
'  ahall  give  or  forbear  to  give,  when  it  is  a 
dear  duty,  and  tlie  will  of  God  requires  it. 
If  we  believe  in  the  principles,  we  must 
adopt  the  conclusions.  Religion  is  not  an 
an|Mnductive  theory,  nor  clurity  an  unne- 
ceaaary,  an  incidental  consequence,  nor  a 
contingent  left  to  our  choice.  You  are  a 
claasio  Mr.  Tyrrel,  and  cannot  have  foi^t- 
teo  that  in  your  mytholog^ical  poets,  the 
three  Paj^  graces  were  always  knit  togeth- 
er band  m  hand ;  the  three  Christian  gra- 
cet  are  equally  inseparable,  and  the  great- 
est of  these  is  charity  ;  that  p^rand  principle 
of  k>ve,  of  which  alms-givkng  is  only  one 
branch.' 

Mr.  Tyrrel  endeavoured  to  evade  the  sub- 
ject, and  seemed  to  intimate  that  true  Chris- 
tianity might  be  known  without  any  such 
eridenoes  as  Mr.  Stanley  thought  necessary. 
This  led  the  latter  to  insist  warmly  on  the 
raat  stress  which  every  part  of  »:npture 
kid  on  the  duty  of  charity.     -  Its  doctrines,' 


ment  to  charity — **  Remember  the  words  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said  it  is  more  bless- 
ed to  give  than  to  receive." 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

The  next  afternoon,  when  we  were  all 
conversing  tog^ether,  1  asked  Mr.  Stanley 
what  opinion  he  held  on  a  subject  which  bad 
lately  been  a  good  deal  canvassed,  the  pro- 
priety of  young  ladies  learning  the  dead  lan- 
guages ;  particularly  the  Latin.  He  was  si- 
lent. Mrs.  Stanlev  smiled.  Phcsbe  lau|r||. 
ed  outright.  Lucifla,  who  had  nearly  finish- 
ed making  tea,  blushed  excessively.  Little 
Celia,  who  was  sitting  on  my  knee  while  I 
was  teaching  her  to  draw  a  bird,  put  an  end 
to  the  difficulty,  by  looking  up  in  my  face 
and  cryinc'  out-~*  Why,  Sir,  Lucilla  reads 
Latin  with  Papa  every  morning.'  I  cast  a 
timid  eye  on  Miss  Stanley,  who,  after  putting 
the  sugar  into  the  cream  pot,  and  the  tea  into 
the  sugar  bason,  slid  out  of  the  room,  beck- 
oning Phoebe  to  follow  her. 

*  Poor  Lucilla,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  '  I  feel 
for  her!  Well,  Sir,'  continued  he,  *you 
have  discovered  by  external,  what  I  troat 
would  not  have  soon  found  by  internal  evi- 
dence. Parents  who  are  in  high  oireumstan- 
ces,  yet  from  principle  abrid|p  their  daugh- 
ters of  the  pleasures  of  the  dissipated  part  of 
tlie  world,  may  be  allowed  to  substitute  other 
pleasures ;  and  if  the  giri  has  a  strong  inqui- 
sitive mind,  they  may  direct  it  to  such  pur- 
suits as  call  for  vigorous  application,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers.' 

<  How  does  that  sweet  girl  manage,'  said 
Lady  Belficld,  *  to  be  so  utterly  void  of  pre 
tension .'  So  much  softness  and  so  much  use- 
fulness, strip  her  of  all  the  terrors  of  learn- 
ing.' 

« At  first,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  <  I  only 
meant  to  give  Lucilla  as  much  Latin  as 
would  tMuch  her  to  grammatize  her  English, 
but  her  quickness  in  acquirin|^  led  me  on, 
and  I  thinlc  I  did  right ;  for  it  is  superfioial 
knowledge  that  excites  vanity.  A  learned 
language,  which  a  discreet  woman  will  never 
produce  in  company,  is  ksa  likely  to  make 
her  vain,  than  tliose  acquiremeals  which  are 
he.  *  its  precepts,  its'  promises,  and  its  I  always  in  exhibition.  And  after  all,  it  is  a 
examines  all  incfilcate  it.— ^*  The  new  com- 1  hactuieyed  remark^,  tbat  the  best  ipntractfd 
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^li  will  baTe  less  learning  than  a  school- 
DOT  ;  and  wliy  should  vanity  operate  in  her 
ca  Je  more  than  in  his  ?' 

*  For  this  single  reason,  Sir,'  said  I,  *  that 
every  boy  knows  that  which  very  few  g^rls 
are  taught.  Suspect  me  not,  however,  of 
insuring  a  measure  which  I  admire.  1  hope 
the  example  of  your  daughters  will  help  to 
raise  the  tone  of  female  education.* 

'  Softly,  softly,*  interrupted  Mr.  Stanley, 
'  retrench  your  plural  number.  It  is  only 
one  g^rl  out  of  six  who  has  deviated  from  the 
beaten  track  I  do  not  expect  many  con- 
verts, to  what  I  mast  rather  call  my  prac- 
tice in  one  instance,  than  mv  general  opin- 
ion. 1  am  so  convinced  of  the  prevailing 
prejudice,  that  the  thing  has  never  been  na- 
med out  of  the  family.  If  my  gay  neighbour 
Miss  Rattle  knew  that  Luc  ilia  had  learnt 
Latin,  she  would  instantly  find  out  a  few  odd 
moments  to  add  that  language  to  her  innu- 
merable acquirements,  because  her  mother 
can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  and  because  Lady 
Di.  Dash  has  never  learnt  it.  I  assure  you, 
however,'  (laughing  as  he  spoke,)  *•  1  never 
intend  to  smuggle  my  poor  girl  on  any  man, 
by  concealing  from  him  tins  unpopular  at- 
tainment, any  more  than  I  would  conceal 
any  personal  defect.' 

^  I  will  honestly  confess,'  said  Sir  John, 
who  had  not  yet  spoken,  '  that  had  1  been 
to  judge  the  case  a  priori^  had  I  met  Miss 
Stanley  under  the  terrifying  persuasion  that 
•be  was  a  scholar,  I  own  I  should  have  met 
her  with  a  prejudice ;  1  should  have  feared 
ahe  might  be  forward  in  conversation,  defi- 
cient in  feminine  manners,  and  destitute  of 
domestic  talents.  But  having  had  such  a 
fair  occasion  of  admiring  her  eng^in^  mo- 
desty, her  gentle  and  unassuming  tone  in  so- 
ciety, and  above  all,  having  heara  from  Lady 
Belfield  liow  eminently  she  excels  in  the 
true  science  of  a  lady,  domestic  knowledge, 
I  cannot  refuse  her  that  additional  regard, 
which  this  solid  acquirement,  so  meekly 
borne,  deserves.  Nor,  on  reflection,  do  1 
see  why  we  should  be  so  forward  to  instruct 
a  woman  in  the  language  spoken  at  Rome 
in  its  present  degraded  state,  in  which  there 
are  comparativeUr  few  authors  to  improve 
her,  and  yet  be  afraid  that  she  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  that  which  was  its  vernacular 
tongue,  in  its  age  of  glory  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  which  abounds  with  writers  of  su- 
preme excellence.* 

I  was  cbarm^  at  these  concessions  from 
Sir  John,  and  exclaimed  with  a  transport 
which  I  could  not  restrain  :  *■  In  our  friends, 
even  in  our  common  acquaintance,  do  we 
not  delight  to  associate  with  those  whose  pur- 
suits have  been  similar  to  our  own,  and  who 
have  read  the  same  books  ?  How  dull  do  we 
find  it,  when  civility  compels  us  to  pass  even 
a  day  with  an  illiterate  man  ?  Shall  we  not 
then  delight  in  the  kindred  acquirements  of 
a  dearer  friend  ?  Shall  we  not  rejoice  in  a 
companion  who  has  drawn,  thou||^h  less  co- 
piously, perhaps,  from  the  same  nch  sources 
with  ourselves ;  who  can  relish  the  beauty 
we  quote,  and  trace  the  allusion  at  which  we 
hint  ?  I  do  not  mean  that  UamUig  is  abso- 


Intely  necessary,  but  a  man  of  taste  who  hag 
an  ignorant  wife,  cannot,  in  her  com^pmxj, 
think  bis  own  thoughts,  nor  speak  his  own 
language.  His  thmights  be  will  sappran ; 
his  language  he  will  debase,  the  aamtnm 
hopelessness,  the  otiier  from  compossioo.— 
He  must  be  continually  lowering  and  dila- 
ting his  meaning,  in  oraer  to  nuike  himaelf 
intelligible.  This  he  will  do  for  the  wanui 
he  loves,  but  in  doing  it  he  will  not  be  ba^- 
py.  She  who  cannot  be  entertained  by  his 
conversation,  will  not  be  conyinced  br  his 
reasoning;  and  at  length  be  will  fbidoat 
that  it  is  less  trouble  to  fower  bis  own  ftsnd- 
ard  to  hers,  than  to  exhaust  himself  in  ttie 
vain  attempt  to  raise  hers  to  his  own.' 

'A  fine  high  sounding  Uradey  Cinrles, 
spoken  ron  atiwre^*  said  Sir  John.  *  I  roaUy 
believe  though,  tint  one  reason  why  wonien 
are  so  frivolous  is  that  the  things  tbey  are 
taught  are  not  solid  enough  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion, exercise  the  intellect,  and  fortify  the 
understanding.  They  learn  little  that  in- 
ures to  reasoning,  or  compels  to  patient  medi- 
tation.* 

*■  I  consider  the  difficulties  of  a  solid  educa- 
tion,' said  Mr.  Stanley,  'as  a  sort  of  pivlim- 
inary  course,  intended  perhaps  byPiwi- 
dence  as  a  gradual  preparative  for  the  sab- 
sequent  difiiculties  of  life ;  as  a  prelade  to 
the  acquisition  of  that  solidity  and  nrmness  of 
character  which  actual  trials  are  hereafter  to 
confirm.  Thoug^h  I  would  not  makcinstroc- 
tion  unnecessanly  harsh  and  meged,  yet  I 
would  not  wish  to  increase  its  facilities  to 
such  a  decree  as  to  weaken  that  robnsdwss 
of  mind  which  it  should  be  its  object  to  pro- 
mote, in  order  to  render  mental  diacipkine 
subservient  to  moral.* 

'  How  have  you  managed  with  yoar  other 
girls,  Stanley/  said  Sir  John«  ^fortboogfa 
yon  vindicate  general  knowledge,  you  pro- 
ifess  not  to  wish  for  general  learning  in  the 
sex.' 

*  Far  from  it,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  am 
a  gardener  yon  know,  and  accustomed  to 
study  the  genius  of  the  soil  before  1  pfaut. 
Most  of  my  daughters,  like  the  daagbtefsof 
other  men,'  have  some  one  talent,  or  at  toast 
propensity ;  for  parents  are  too  apt  to  mis- 
take inclination  for  genius.  This  propensity 
I  endeavour  to  find  out,  and  to  cultiTate. 
But  if  1  find  the  natural  bias  very  strong, 
and  not  very  safe,  I  then  labour  to  coanter- 
act,  instead  of  encouraging  the  tendency, 
and  try  to  g^iye  it  a  fresh  direction.  Locitta 
having  a  strong  bent  to  whatever  reiatas  to 
intellectual  taste,  I  have  read  over  with  bar 
the  most  unexceptionable  parts  of  a  ftw  of 
the  best  Roman  classics.  She  began  at  nine 
years  old,  for  I  have  remarked  tnat  it  it  not 
learning  much,  but  learning  late  which  ankm 
pedants. 

*  Pcebe,  who  has  a  superabnndanea  of  vi- 
vacity,  I  have  in  some  measure  tamady  1^ 
not  only  making  her  a  coropleta  mittrem  of 
arithmetic  bat  by  giving  ber  a  tinotm  of 
mathematics.  Nothing  puts  such  a  bridlaaa  , 
the  fancy  as  demonstration.  A  habit  tij 
compating  staadies  the  mind,  and  asfaiMi 
the  soariogi  of  imagination.    It  aoboa  0v 
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vuguiai  of  trope  tnd  figure,  aubfltitntei  tmtl 
for  DMtapboT,  Bud  eKictnen  Tor  ajuplifica 
tion.  This  girl,  who  if  ibe  had  been  fed  cm 
poetry  and  works  of  jmagioalioti,  migbt  ia.vi 
fMOoroe  a  Misi  Sparkea,  now  ratber  give 
henelf  the  ain  ol  acalculator  aodof  agravi 
computiit.  TbooKb.  m  id  tbe  cue  or  (bi 
cat  ID  the  (able,  wlio  wa*  metaokorpboaed  in 
to  K  ladf,  ealure  will  break  out  as  loon  a 
tbe  icrBtchine  of  a  iDoate  i*  beard ;  aod  al 
Pboebe^  philoaophy  can  icarceljr  keep  he 
in  order  if  any  work  of  fane;  cocnet  in  be 
wey. 

'  To  soften  the  borron  of  ber  fate,  bower 
«r,  I  allowed  her  to  read  a  few  of  Ibe  bei 
things  iQ  her  fsTourite  clan.  When  I  reai 
to  ber  Ihe  more  delicate  parts  of  Gulliver' 
Trar^s,  with  which  she  was  enctianted,  »h 
mffeoted  lo  be  an^ry  at  tbe  voyage  to  Lapu 
la,  because  it  ridicnlea  philosophical  science 
And  in  Brobdig-nag,  nbe  said  trie  proportion 
were  not  correct.  I  must  however  explai 
to  yon,  that  tbe  nse  which  1  made  of  the* 
dry  (todies  with  Phmbe,  was  precisely  th 
tame  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Cheahir 
makes  of  his  steel  machines  for  defeclir 
ahaiwi,  to  straighten  a  crooked  tendency  o 
atreogthen  a  weak  one.  Having  employe 
tbeee  means  to  set  her  mind  upright,  and  t 

a  wrong  bias,  as  that  skilfol  gentlema 

Is  his  apparatus  as  soon  as  the  patier 
es  straight,  so  tiave  I  discontinue 
tbeMpenuils.rorl  nevermeant  lo  make 
nwtbenMlicai  ladv.  Jane  has  a  fine  ear  an 
a  pretty  voice,  tind  will  sing  and  play  we 
eooofh  lor  any  girl  who  is  not  to  make  musi 
ber  imifession.  One  or  two  of  the  otbei 
eiar  agreeably. 

The  little  one,  vrho  brought  the  last  noi( 
eay,  bas  a  strong  turn  for  natural  bistort 
and  we  all  of  us  generally  botanize  a  liltl 
of  an  evening,  whigh  gives  a  fresh  ioterci 
to  ODr  walks.  She  will  soon  draw  plants  an 
flowers  pretty  accurate!)  .  Louisa  also  hi 
■ome  taste  in  designing,  and  takes  tolerabl 
■ketches  from  oature.  These  we  encourag 
because  tbey  aresolitary  pleasures,  and  wai 
BO  witnesses.  They  all  are  too  eager  to  in 
pert  somewhat  of  what  they  know  to  yoi 
little  favourite  Celia,  who  is  ID  daoger  of  pich 
iagap  a  Utile  of  every  thing,  thesure  way  I 
escel  in  nothing. 

Tbns  each  girl  is  furnished  with  some  on 
■ource  of  independent  amnsenient  Bi 
what  would  become  of  them,  or  rather  wh; 
waalA  become  of  their  mother  and  me.-ifei 
cry  one  of  them  was  a  scholar,  a  mathemi 
tkiian,  a  singer,  a  performer,  a  botanist, 
painter  i  Did  we  attempt  to  force  all  the< 
aeimirmeDts  and  a  docen  more  on  cvei 
rin,  all  her  tine  would  be  occupied  aboi 
OMiga  which  will  be  of  no  value  to  heri 
tUmilu.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  ai 
•weftilly  'communicating  to  every  one  ■ 
than  that  general  knowledge  wbicb  iboul 
fa»  common  lo  all  gentlewomen. 

'  In  nnrollin^  the  vast  volume  of  aociet 
and  modern  history,  I  ^ground  on  it  some 
my  most  useful  instructions,  and  point  oi 
bow  the  troth  of  Scriptnre  is  illustrated  t 
the  crimes  and  corruptions   which  histoiv 


coords,  and  that  the  same  pride, 
teas,  ambition,  turbulence,  and  deceit, 
iring  misery  on  empires,  and  deatioy  tbe 
leace  of  lamiliea.  To  hialory  geography 
ind  chronology  are  such  indispensable  ap- 
■endaget,  that  it  would  be  superflnoos  to  ta- 
ut on  Ibeir  nsefiilDess.  A*  to  astronomv, 
vbile 'thebeavens  declare  tbe  glo^  of  Goa,' 
t  seems  a  kind  of  impiety  not  to  give  young 

*I  hope,' said  Sir  John,  'that you  do  not 
ntclnde  the  modem  language)  from  year 
dan.'  >  As  to  French.'  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
with  (bat  thorongh  inconsistency  which  u 
wmmon  to  man,  the  demand  fbr  it  seems  to 
lave  risen  in  exact  proportion  as  it  ought  lo 
laveiunk.'*  I  wonld  not  however  roo  my 
shildren  of  a  language  in  which,  tbougb 
here  are  more  books  to  be  avoided,  there 
ire  more  that  deserve  to  he  read,  thaa  in  alt 
he  foreign  languages  put  toother.' 

*  It  yon  prohibit  Italian,'  said  Sir  John, 
aughiug  '1  will  serve  you  ai  Cowoer  advi- 
sed the  boys  and  girls  to  serve  Johnson  Ibr 
lepreciating  Henry  and  Emma  ;  I  will  join 
he  muaicar  and  poetical  ladies  iu  tearing 
roD  to  pieces,  as  the  Thracian  damsels  did 
3rpbeus.  and  send  your  head  with  bis 

Down  the  iwirt  Hebrus  to  Ihe  LMhian  short-. 

*  Tou  remember  me,  my  dear  BelCeld.'  re- 
plied Mr.  Stanley,  '  a  warm  admirer  of  the 
exquisite  beauties  t^T  Italian  poetry.  But  a 
iallier  feels,  or  rather  judges  diiTerently  from 
:he  mere  man  of  taste,   and  as  a  father,  I 


<o  amatory,  that  it  bas  a  lendeocy  to  soften 
:bose  minds  which  rather  want  lo  be  invigo- 

'  There  are  few  things  1  more  deprecate 
Tar  girls  than  a  poetical  oducatiou,  tbe  evils 
it  wbicb  I  saw  sadlv  eiempliHed  in  a  young 
friend  oTMrs  Stanley.  She  bad  beauty  and 
lalenls.  Her  parents,  enchanted  with  both, 
left  her  entirely  loher  own  guidance,  ^le 
yielded  herself  up  lo  the  uncontrolled  ro- 
vingsof  a  vagrant  fancy.  When  a  child, 
she  wrote  verses,  wuicb  were  shewn  id  her 
presence  to  every  guest.  Tbeir  datteiy 
completed  her  inloxication.  She  aflerwanu 
Iranslaled  Italian  sonnets,  and  composed  ele- 
E;ies  of  which  love  was  the  ouly  tbeme. — 
These  she  was  encouraged  by  her  motber  to 
recite  herself,  in  all  companies,  witb  a  palbos 
and  sensibility  which  delighted  her  parents, 
but  alarmed  lier  more  prudent  friends. 

*  She  grew  up  with  Ihe  confirmed  opinion 
that  the  Iwo  great  and  sole  concerns  of  hn- 
man  life  were  love  and  poetry.  She  contid' 
ered  them  as  inseparably  coniutcted,  and  she 
rcAolred  in  her  own  instance  never  to  violate 
so  indispensable  a  union.  Theobject  of  her 
affection  was  unhappily  chosen,  and  tbe  ef- 
fecls  of  her  attachment  were  sach  as  ro^t 
have  been  expected  from  a  tunuiexiou  form' 
ed  on  so  slight  a  foundation.  In  tbe  perfec- 
tions witb  which  sho  invested  her  lover,  sbe 
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gare  the  reins  to  her  imag^iDation,  whea  she 
thought  she  was  only  consulting'  her  heart- 
She  picked  out  and  put  together  a]l  the  fine 
rdities  of  all  the  nerocs,  of  all  the  poets 
had  ever  read,  and  into  this  finished  crea- 
ture, her  fancy  transformed  her  admirer. 

*  Lore  and  poetry  commonljr  influence  the 
tiro  sexes  in  a  rery  disproportionate  degree. 
With  men,  each  of  them  is  only  one  passion 
among  many.  Ijove  has  various  and  powcr- 
erful  competitors  in  hearts  divided  hetireen 
amhition,  business,  and  pleasure.  Poetry  is 
only  one  amusement  in  minds,  distracted  by 
a  thousand  tumultuous  pursuits  ;  whereas  in 
gfirls  of  ardent  tem|)er8,  whose  feelings  are 
Dot  carbetl  by  restraint,  and  regulated  by 
religion,  love  is  considenad  as  the  ? reat  busi- 
ness of  their  earthly  existence.  It  is  cher- 
ished, not  as  *'  the  cordial  drop,*  but  as  the 
whole  contents  of  the  cup  ;  tfio  remainder  is 
considered  only  as  froth  or  dregs.  The  un- 
happy victim  not  only  submits  to  the  destruc- 
tive dominion  of  a  despotic  passion,  but  glo- 
ries in  it.  So  at  least  did  this  ill-starred 
girl. 

*  The  sober  duties  of  a  family  had  early 
been  transferred  to  her  sisters,  as  far  beneath 
the  attention  of  so  fine  a  genius  ;  while  she 
abandoned  herself  to  studies,  which  kept  her 
imagination  in  a  fever,  and  to  a  passion 
which  those  studies  continually  fed  and  in- 
flamed. Both  together  completed  her  de- 
lirium. Slic  was  ardent,  generous,  and  sin- ' 
cere;  but  violent,  imprudent,  and  vam  to 
excess.  She  set  the  opinion  of  the  world  at 
complete  defiance,  and  was  not  only  totally 
destitute  of  judgment  and  discretion  herself, 
but  despised  them  in  others.  Her  lover  and 
her  muse  were  to  her  instead  of  the  whole 
world. 

«  After  having  for  some  vears  exrlian^ed 
sonnets,  under  the  names  of  Laura  and  Pe- 
trarch, and  elegies  under  those  of  Sappho 
and  Phaoh  ;  the  lover,  to  whom  all  this  had 
been  mere  sport,  the  gratification  of  vanity, 
and  the  recreation  of  an  idle  hour,  grew 
weary. 

Younger  aud  fairer  he  anothci  s:i\v. 


He  drew  off".  Her  verses  were  left  unan- 
swered, her  reproaches  unpitied.  Laura 
wept,  and  Sappho  raved  in  vain. 

*  The  poor  girl,  to  wliom  all  this  visionary 
romance  had  been  a  serious  occupation, 
which  had  swallowed  up  cares  and  duties, 
now  realized  the  woes  she  had  so  often  ad- 
mired and  described.  Her  unbraidings  only 
serve;^!  to  alienate  still  more  the  heart  of  her 
deserter  ;  and  her  despair,  which  he  had  the 
cruelty  to  treat  as  fictitious,  was  to  him  a 
subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule.  Her  letters 
were  exposed,  ber  expostulatory  verses  read 
at  clubs  and  taverns,  and  tlie  unhappy  Sap- 
pho was  toasted  in  deriAon. 

*  AH  her  ideal  refinements  now  degenera- 
ted into  practical  improprieties.  The  public 
avowal  of  her  passion  drew  on  her  from  the 
world  charges  which  she  had  not  merited-  — 
Her  reputation  was  wounded,  her  health  de- 
clined, her  peace  was  destroyed.  She  expe- 
rienced the  dishonours  of  guilt  without  its 


turpitude,  and  in  the  bkxNn  of  lifo  fieU,  the 
melancholy  victim  to  a  mistakeB  ednoatioBy 
and  an  undiaciplined  mind.* 

Mrs.  Stanley  dropped  a  ailant  tear  to  the 
memory  of  her  nnhappy  firiend,  the  etteigiM 
of  whose  mind  she  said  would,  had  tber  dmd 
rightly  directed,  have  formed  afinecoano- 
ter. 

'  But  none  of  the  things  of  which  I  hare 
been  speaking,'  resumed  Mr.  Stanley*  *  are 
the  great  and  primary  objects  of  inttracCiM. 
The  inculcatioo  of  fortitude^  prndeeeib  k«- 
mility,  temperance,  8elf-denial^4hii  ii  edu- 
cation. These  are  things  which  iromftnir 
our  to  promote  far  more  than  arts  or  laanap 
ges.  These  are  tempers,  the  habit  ofwnoh 
should  be  laid  in  early,  and  followed  ep  oeo* 
stantly,  as  there  is  no  day  in  Ufe  which  will 
not  call  them  into  exercise ;  and  bow  cut 
that  be  practised  which  has  never  been  ao> 
quired ! 

*  Perseverance,  meekness,  and  indmtry,' 
continued  he,  *  are  the  qualities  we  moit 
carefully  cherish  and  commend.  For  poor 
Ijaura's  sake  I  make  it  a  point  never  to  ex* 
tol  any  indications  of  genius.  Genius  has 
pleasure  enough  in  its  own  high  aapirings.^- 
Nor  am  I  ind^  over  much  delighted  with  a 
great  blossom  of  talents.  I  agree  with  good 
Bishop  Hall,  that  it  is  better  to  thin  the  bka- 
soms,  that  the  rest  may  thrive ;  and  that  in 
encouraging  too  many  propensities,  one  ftuo- 
ulty  may  not  starve  another.' 

Lady  Bel  field  expressed  herself  gratefiil 
for  the  hints  Mr.  Stanley  had  thrown  out, 
which  could  not  but  be  ot  importance  to  her 
who  had  so  large  a  family.  After  soma  Ihr- 
ther  questions  from  her  he  proceeded. 

*  I  have  parti V  explained  to  you,  my  dear 
Madam,  why,  though  I  would  not  have  every 
woman  learn  every  thing,  yet  why  I  would 
give  every  girl,  in  a  certain  station  of  life, 
some  one  amusing  accomplishment.  There 
is  here  and  there  a  strong  mind,  which  re- 
quires a  more  substantial  nouri^ment  than 
the  common  education  of  girls  aflbrds.  To 
such,  and  to  such  only,  would  I  furnish  the 
quiet  resource  of  a  dead  language,  as  a  sdid 
aliment  which  may  fill  the  mind  without  in- 
flating it. 

'  But  that  no  acquirements  may  inflate  It 
let  me  add,  thcra  is  but  one  sure  corrective* 
Against  learning,  against  talents  of  any 
kind,  nothing  can  steady  the  head,  nnless 
vou  fortify  the  lieart  with  real  Christianity, 
tn  raising  the  moral  edifice,  we  most  sink 
deep  in  proportion  as  we  build  hi§^  Wa 
must  widen  the  foundation  if  we  extend  tht 
superstructure.  Religion  alone  can  oomi- 
teract  the  aspirings  of  genius,  can  rogoinla 
the  pride  of  talents. 

*  And  let  such  women  as  are  dispoiad  lobe 
vain  of  their  comparatively   petty 
ments,  look  up  with  admiration  to  thoae 
contemporary  shining  examples,  the  vi 
Elizabeth  Carter,  and  the  olooroing  EliMh 
beth  Smith.      I   koew  tliem  both,  and  to 
know  was  to  revere  them.    In  lAon,  let  ev 
young  ladies  contemplate  profound  and  vari* 
ons  learning  chastened  by  true  Christian  la- 
mility.     In  fAfrn.  let  them  venerate  acq  dire- 
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menu  which  woald  have  heeo  diatinfniiabed 
IB  a  nDirertiiy,  meekly  toftcDed,  and  bean- 
tiftiUj  shaded  by  the  gentle  exertion  of  every 
domestic  virtue,  the  nnaffected  exercise  of 
eyery  feminine  employment. 


CHAP.  XL. 

Ever  since  Mr.  Tyrrel  had  been  last  with 
lis,  1  had  observed  an  unusual  seriousness  in 
tbecoantenauce  of  Sir  John  Belfield,  though 
accompanied  with  his  natural  complacency. 
His  mind  seemed  intent  on  something  be 
wWied  to  communicate.  The  first  time  we 
were  both  alone  in  the  library  with  Mr. 
Stanley,  Sir  John  said,  *  Stanley,  the  confer- 
aations  we  have  lately  had,  and  especially  the 
last  with  Tyrrel,  in  which  you  bore  so  con- 
siderable a  part,  have  fumislied  me  with 
afl^reeable  matter  fur  reflection.  I  hope  the 
pfessnre  will  not  be  quite  destitute  of  profit.' 

*  My  dear  Sir  John,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 

*  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  labour 
under  a  disadvantage  common  to  ever^  man, 
who  wlien  he  is  called  to  defend  some  impor- 
taot  principle  which  he  thinks  attacken,  or 
uadervalucid,  is  brought  into  danger  of  beiop^ 
suspected  to  undervalue  others,  which,  if 
tbej  in  their  turn  were  assailed,  he  would 
demd  with  equal  zeal.  When  points  of  the 
last  importance  are  slighted  as  insignificant, 
in  order  exclusively  to  magnify  one  darling 
opinioii,  I  am  driven  to  appear  as  if  I  opposed 
that  important  tenet,  which,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  seems  pitted  against  the  others.  Those 
who  do  not  previously  know  my  principles, 
might  almost  suspect  me  of  being  an  opposer 
of  that  prime  doctrine,  which  I  really  con- 
sider as  the  leading  principle  of  Christianity.' 

*  Allow  me  to  say,'  returned  Sir  John, 

*  that  my  surprise  has  been  equal  to  my  satis- 
ftction.  Those  very  doctrines  which  you 
naintained,  I  had  been  assured,  were  the 
T6r^  tenets  you  rejected.  Many  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, who  do  not  come  near  enough  to 
judge,  or  w)io  would  not  be  competent  to 
judge  if  they  did,  ascribe  the  strictness  of 
jour  practice  to  some  unfounded  peculiari- 
ties of  opinion,  and  suspect  that  the  doctrines 
of  Tyrrel,  though  somewhat  modified,  a  little 
more  rationally  conceived,  and  more  ably 
expressed,  are  the  doctrines  held  by  you, 
and  by  every  man  who  rises  above  the  ordi- 
nary standard  of  what  the  world  calls  reli- 
fioan  men.  And  what  is  a  little  absurd  and 
inconsequent,  they  ascribe  to  these  supposed 
dangerous  doctrines,  his  abstinence  from  the 
diversions,  andliis  disapprobation  of  the  man- 
ners and  maxims  of  the  worid.  Your  opin 
ions,  however,  1  always  suspected  could  not 
be  very  pernicious,  the  effects  of  which,  from 
tba  wbole  tenor  of  your  life,  I  knew  to  be  so 
salntAry.' 

*My  dear  Belfield,^  said  Mr.    Stanley, 

*  men  of  the  world  are  guilty  of  a  striking 
inconsistency  in  the  charge  they  bring 
against  religious  men.  Tliey  accuse  them 
at  once  of  maintaining  doctrines  which  lead 
to  licentiousness,  and  of  over-strictness  in 


tlieir  practice.    One  of  them  may  be  true : 
but  both  cannot  be  so.' 

*  I  now  find  upon  full  proof,'  replied  Sir 
John  *•  that  there  is  nothing  in  your  senti- 
ments but  what  a  man  of  sense  might  ap- 
prove ;  nothing  but  what,  if  be  be  really  a 
man  of  sense,  he  ivill  without  scruple  adopt. 
May  I  be  enabled  more  fully,  more  practi* 
cally  to  adopt  them  !  You  shall  point  oat 
to  me  such  a  course  of  reading,  as  may  not 
only  clear  up  my  remaining  difficulties,  but 
what  is  infinitely  more  momentous  than  the 
solution  of  any  abstract  Question,  may  help  to 
awaken  me  to  a  more  deep  and  lively  sense 
of  my  own  individual  interest  in  this  great 
concern.* 

Mr.  Stanley's  benevolent  countenance 
was  lighted  up  with  more  than  its  wonted 
animation.  He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
the  deep  satisfaction  with  which  his  heart 
was  penetrated.  He  modestly  referred  Ids 
friend  to  Doctor  Barlow,  as  a  far  more  able 
casuist,  though  not  a  more  cordial  friend. 
For  my  own  part,  I  felt  mv  heart  expand  to- 
wards Sir  John,  with  new  sympathies  and  an 
enlarged  affection.  I  felt  nobler  motives  of 
attachment,  an  attachment  which  I  hoped 
would  be  perpetuated  beyond  the  narrow 
bounds  of  this  perishable  world. 

*  My  dear  Sir  John,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, '  it 
is  among  the  daily  but  comparatively  petty 
trials  of  every  man,  who  is  deeply  in  earnest 
to  secure  his  immortal  interest's,  to  be  classed 
with  low  and  wild  enthusiasts  whom  his  judg* 
ment  condemns,  with  hypocrites  against 
whom  his  principles  revolt,  and  with  men, 
pious  and  conscientious  I  am  most  willing  to 
allow,  but  differing  widely  from  his  own 
views ;  with  others  who  evince  a  want  of 
charitj  in  some  points,  and  a  want  of  judg- 
ment m  most.  To  be  identifie<l,  I  say,  with 
men  so  different  from  yourself,  because  you 
hold  in  common  some  great  truths,  wliich  all 
real  Christians  have  held  in  all  ag^s,  and  be- 
cause you  agree  with  them  in  avoiding  the 
blamable  eicesses  of  dissipation,  is  among 
the  sacrifices  of  reputation,  which  a  man 
must  be  contented  to  make,  who  is  earnest  in 
the  great  object  of  a  Christian's  pursuit.  I 
trust,  however,  that,  through  divine  grace, 
I  shall  never  renounce  my  integrity  for  the 
praise  of  men,  who  have  so  little  consistency^, 
that  though  they  pretend  their  quarjd  is 
with  your  faith,  yet  who  would  not  care  how 
extravagant  your  belief  was,  if  your  practice 
assimilated  with  their  own.  I  trust,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  I  shall  always  maintain  my 
candour  towards  those  with  whom  we  are 
unfairly  involved ;  men,  religious,  though 
somewhat  eccentric ;  devout,  though  injudi- 
cious ;  and  sincere,  though  mistaken ;  bnt 
who,  with  all  their  errors,  against  which  I 

Frotest,  and  with  all  their  indiscretion,  which 
lament,  and  with  their  ill-judged  because 
irregular  zeal,  which  I  blame,  I  shall  ever 
think — always  excepting  hypocrites  and 
false  pretenders— are  better  men,  and  in  a 
safer  state  than  their  revilers.' 

'  I  have  often  suspected,'  said  I,  *  that  un- 
der the  plausible  pretence  of  objecting  to 
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your  creed,  men  coDceal  their  quarrel  with  i 
the  comtnandmcnts.'  j 

*  M^  dear  Slaolcy,*  said  Sir  John,  *  but  for  j 
tbis  visit  I  might  have  cootinued  io  the  com- ' 
moo  error,  that  there  was  but  one  descrip- 
tion of  religious  profexsors.     That  a  fanatical 
spirit,  and  a  fierce  adoption  of  one  or  two  j 
{Kirticular  doctrines,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  rest,  with  a  tutal  indilfercnce  to  morality, 
and  a  sovereign  contempt  of  prudence,  made 
lip  the  character  against  which  1  confess,  I 
entertained  a  scrioub  disgust.     Still,  howev- 
er, I  loved  you  too  well,  and  had  too  high  an 
opinion  of  your  understanding,   to  suspect 
tliat  you  would  ever  be  drawn  into  those 
practical  errors,  to  which  I  had  been  toki, 
vuur  theory  ioevitubly  led.     Yet  I  own  I 
bad  an  aversion  to  this  dreaded  enthusiasm; 
which  drove  me  into  the  opposite  extreme,    i 

*  How   many  men  have  1  known,'  replied  | 
Mr.  Stanley,  smiling,  *  who,  from  their  dread  ' 
of  a  burning  zeal,  have  taken  refuge  in  a ' 
freezing  indifference  !     As  to  the  two  ex- 1 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold,   neither  of  them  is 
tlxe  true  climate  of  Christianity  ;  yet  the  fear 
of  each  drives  men  of  opposite  complexions 
into  the  other,  instead  or  fixing  them  in  the 
temperate  zone  which  lies  between  them, 
and  which  is  the  region  of  genuine  piety. 

*  The  truth  is.  Sir  John,  your  society  con- 
siders earnestness  in  religion  as  the  fever  of 
a  distempered  understanding,  while  in  inferi- 
or concerns  they  admire  it  as  the  indication 
of  a  powerful  mind.  Is  zeal  in  politics  ac* 
counted  the  mark  of  a  vulgar  intellect  ?  Did 
they  consider  the  unquenchable  ardour  of 
Pitt,  did  tliey  regard  the  lofty  enthusiasm  of 
Fox,  as  evidences  of  a  feeble  or  a  disordered 
mind  ?  Yet  1  will  venture  to  assert,  that  ar- 
dor in  religion  is  as  much  more  noble  than 
ardor  in  politics  as  the  prize  for  which  it  con- 
tends is  more  exalted.  It  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison superior  to  the  highest  human  inter- 1 
ests,  the  truth  and  justice  of  which  after  all ' 
may  po86ibl)r  be  mistaken,  and  the  objects  of 
whicu  must  infallibly  have  an  end.' 

Dr.  Barlow  came  in,  and  seeing  us  ear- 
nestly engaged,  desired  that  he  might  not  in- 
terrupt the  conversation.  Sir  John  in  a  few 
words  informed  him  of  what  had  passed,  and 
with  a  most  graceful  humility  spoke  of  his 
own  share  in  it,  and  confessed  how  much  he 
liad  been  carried  away  by  the  stream  of  pop- 
ular prejudice,  respecting  men  who  had  cour- 
age to  make  a  consistent  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. *  I  now,*  added  be,  *■  begin  to  think 
with  Addison,  that  singularity  in  religion  is 
heroic  bravery,  '  because  it  only  leaves  the 
species  by  soaring  above  it.' 

After  some  observations  from  Dr.  Barlow, 
much  in  point,  he  went  to  remark  that  the 
difficulties  of  aclergj^man  were  much  in- 
creased by  the  adtered  manners  of  tlie  age. 
'  The  tone  of  religious  writing,'  said  he,  *  but 
especially  the  tone  of  religious  conversation, 
is  much  lowered.  The  language  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister  in  discussing  Christian  topics 
will  naturally  be  consonant  to  that  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  Scripture  speaks  of  a  man  beinar 
renewed  in  iKetpirit  oftUM  mintif  of  his  being 
wnctified  by  the  grace  of  Ood^    Now  how 


much  circumlocution  is  neoetsary  for  ns  io 
conversing  with  a  man  of  the  world,  to  coo* 
vey  the  sense  without  adopting  tlie  expres- 
sion ;  and  what  pains  must  we  take  to  make 
our  meaning  intelligible  without  giving  dis* 
gust,  and  to  be  useml  withoat  causing  irrita- 
tion !' 

•Sir  John.  *  But,  my  good  Doctor,  is  it  not 
a  little  puritanical,  to  make  use  of  such  sol- 
emn expressions  in  company  ?* 

Dr.  Barlow.  *•  Sir,  it  is  worse  than  pari- 
tanical,  it  is  hypocritical,  where  tlie  iirinci* 
pie  itself  does  not  exist ;  and  even  wMre  it 
does,  it  is  highly  inexpedient  to  iDtrodiwe 
such  phrases  into  general  company  at  lU. 
But  1  am  sfteaking  of  serious  private  ooDTer* 
sation,  when,  if  a  minister  is  really  in  ear* 
nest,  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  his  prodeot 
use  of  Scripture  expressions.  One  great 
difficulty,  and  which  obstructs  the  usefulnen 
of  a  clergyman,  in  conversation  with  many 
persons  ot  the  higher  class,  who  would  be 
sorry  not  to  be  thought  religfions,  is,  that  they 
keep  up  so  little  acquaintance  with  the  Bible, 
that  from  their  ignorance  of  its  venerable 
phraseology,  they  are  offended  at  the  intro- 
duction of  a  text,  not  because  it  is  Scripture; 
for  that  they  maintain  a  kind  of  g^eral  rev- 
erence ;  but  because,  from  not  reading  it, 
they  do  not  know  that  it  is  Scripture. 

*•  I  once  lent  a  person  of  rank  and  talents 
an  admirable  sermon,  written  b^  one  of  oar 
first  divines.  Though  deeply  pions,  it  was 
composed  with  uncommon  spirit  and  ele- 
gance, and  I  thought  it  did  not  contain  one 
phrase  which  could  offend  the  meet  fastidioai 
critic.  When  he  returned  it,  be  assured  me 
that  he  liked  it  much  on  the  whole,  and  should 
have  appro'ed  it  altogetlier.  but  for  one  me* 
thodistical  expression.  To  my  utter  aston- 
ishment he  pointed  to  the  exceptionable  pea- 
sage,  *  There  is  now  no  conideinnalion  to 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not 
afler  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit.*  The 
chapter  and  verse  not  being  mentioned,  be 
never  suspected  it  was  a  quotation  from  the 
Bible.' 

'  This  is  one  among  many  reasons,*  nid 
Mr.  Stanley,  '  why  I  so  strenuously  insist 
that  young  persons  should  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, unaltered,  unmodemixed,  unmutila- 
ted,  unabridged.  If  parents  do  not  make  a 
point  of  this,  the  peculiarities  of  sacred*  lan- 
guage will  become  really  obsolete  to  the 
next  generation.' 

In  answer  to  some  further  remarks  of  Sir 
John,  Mr  Stanley  said,  smiling,  *•  I  bave 
sometimes  amused  myself  with  making  a  ool- 
lection  of  certain  things,  which  are  now  oon- 
sidered  and  held  up  by  a  pretty  large  olmaof 
men  as  the  infallible  symptoms  ofroethodiiwi. 
Those  which  at  present  occur  to  my  reooi- 
lection  are  the  following :  Going  to  clmrah 
in  the  aflernoon,  maintaining  family  pnijpar« 
not  travelling,  or  giving  great  dinnen  or 
other  entertainments  on  Sundays,  rejf '* 
in  the  abolition  of  the  slave  traoo,  \ 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  poor  at 
subscribing  to  the  Bible  Society,  and 
tributing  to  establish  Christianity  all 
These,  though  the  man  attend  no  ecceotrio 
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clergyman,  bold  no  one  entbosiastic  doctrine, 
aasociate  witb  no  fanatic,  is  sober  in  bis  con- 
rersatioo,  consistent  in  bis  practice,  correct 
in  bis  trbole  deportment,  will  infallibly  fix  on 
him  tbe  chaiig^  of  metiiodism.     An^  one  of 
these  will  excite  suspicion,  bat  all  united  will 
not  fail  absolutely  to  stigmatize  bim.    Tbe 
most  devoted  attachment  to  tbe  establishment 
will  arail  him  nothing,  if  not  accompanied 
witb  a  fiery  intolerance  towards  all  who  dif- 
fer.    Without  intolerance,  bis  charity  is  con- 
Btmed  into  unsoundness,  and  bis  candour  in- 
to disaffection.     He  is  accused  of  assimila- 
ting with  the  principles  of  every  weak  broth 
er  whom,  though  his  judgment  compels  him 
to  blame,  his  candour  forbids  him  to  calum- 1 
niate*     Saint  and  hypocrite  are  now,   in  the  • 
scofier's  lexicon,  become  convertible  terms  ; ; 
tbe  last  being  always  implied  where  the  first ' 
is  sneeringly  used.'  | 

*  It  has  often  appeared  to  me,'  said  I,  *•  that ' 
the  glory  of  a  tried  Christian  somewliat  re- 
sembles* that  of  a  Roman  victor,  ip  whose  so- 
lemn processions,  among  the  odes  of  gratu- 
lation,  a  mixture  of  abuse  and  railing  made 
part  of  tbe  triumph.' 

•  Happily,'  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *  a  reli- 
gious man  knows  the  worst  he  is  likely  to  suf- 
fer. In  tbe  prescut  established  staleof  things 
he  is  not  called,  as  in  tbe  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  be  made  a  spectacle  to  the  world, 
and  to  angels,  and  to  men.  But  he  must 
submit  to  be  assailed  by  three  different  de- 
scriptions of  persons.  From  the  first,  he 
must  be  contented  to  have  principles  impu- 
ted to  him  which  he  abhors,  motives  which 
be  disdains,  and  ends  which  be  deprecates. 
He  must  submit  to  have  the  energies  of  his 
welUregulated  piety  confounded  with  the 
follies  of  the  fanatic,  and  his  temperate  zral 
blended  with  the  ravings  of  the  insane.  He 
must  submit  to  be  involved  in  the  absurdities ' 
of  the  extravagant,  in  the  duplicity  of  the  de- 
signing, and  in  the  mischiefs  of  the  danger- 
gons;  to  be  reckoned  among  the  disturbers 
of  that  church  which  be  would  defend  with 
his  blood,  and  of  that  government  which  he 
is  perhaps  supporting  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion. Every  means  is  devised  to  shake  bis 
credit.  From  such  determined  assailants  no 
invdence  can  protect  bis  character,  no  pri- 
rate  integrity  can  defend  it,  no  public  ser- 
yioe  rescue  it' 

*I  have  often  wondered,'  said  Sir  John, 
'  at  tbe  success  of  attacks  which  seemed  to 
have  nothing  but  the  badness  of  tbe  cause  to 
reoommend  them.  But  tbe  assailant,  whose 
obf^ot  is  to  make  good  men  ridiculous,  well 
uows  that  he  has  secured  to  himself  a  large 
patfooa^  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  envious, 
tbe  malignant,  and  irreligious,  who,  like  oth- 
er levellers,  find  it  more  easy  to  establish  the 
eqmKty  of  mankind  by  abusing  tbe  lofty, 
titfui  by  elevating  the  low.' 

*  Id  my  short  experience  of  life,'  said  I, 
when  Sir  John  had  done  speakinp,  *■  I  have 
often  observed  it  is  a  hardship^  that  a  man 
imitt  only  submit  to  be  condemned  for  doc- 
trines be  disowns,  but  also  for  consequences 
whidi  others  may  draw  from  the  doctrines 
be  maintains,  though  he  himself  both  practi- 
Vor,.  IF.    .  fifi 


cally  and  speculatively  disavows  any  such 
consequences.' 

^  There  is  another  class  of  enemies,'  resu- 
med Mr.  Stanley.  *  To  do  them  justice,  it 
is  not  so  much  the  individual  Christian,  as 
Christianity  itself, ,  which  they  hope  to  dis- 
credit; that  Christianity  which  would  not 
only  restrain  the  conduct,  but  would  humble 
the  heart ;  which  strips  them  of  the  pride  of 
philosophy,  and  the  arrogant  plea  or  merit ; 
which  would  save,  but  will  not  flatter  them. 
Tn  this  enlightened  period,  however,  for  men 
who  would  preserve  any  character,  it  would 
be  too  gross  to  attack  religion  itself,  and  they 
find  they  can  wound  her  more  deeply  and 
mure  creditably  through  the  sides  of  her  pro- 
fessors.* 

*  I  have  observed,'  said  T,  *  that  the  un- 
candid  cen<(urcr  always  picks  out  the  worst 
man  of  a  class,  and  then  confidently  produ* 
ces  him  as  being  a  fair  specimen  of  it.' 

*■  From  our  own  thoughtless,  but  less  un- 
charitable acquaintance,  the  gtiy  and  the  bu- 
sy,' resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  » wo  have  to  sus- 
tain a  gentler  warfare.  A  little  reproach,  a 
good  deal  of  ridicule,  a  little  suspicion  of  our 
designs,  and  not  a  little  compassion  for  our 
gloomy  habits  of  life,  and  implied  contempt 
of  our  judgment,  some  friendly  hints  that  we 
carry  things  too  far,  an  intimation  that  being 
righteous  over  much  in  the  practice  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  derangement  in  the  fa 
cutties  These  are  the  petty  but  dail}*  trials 
of  every  man  who  is  seriously  in  earnest; 
and  petty  in<lccd  they  are  to  him  whose  pros- 
pects are  well  grounded,  and  whose  hope  is 
full  of  immortality.' 

*  This  hostility,  which  a  real  Christian  is 
sure  to  experience,'  said  I,  *  is  not  without 
its  uses.  It  quickens  his  vigilance  over  his 
own  heart,  and  enlarges  his  charity  towards 
others,  whom  reproach  perhaps  may  as  un- 
justly stigmatize.  It  teaches  him  to  be  on 
his  guard,  lest  be  should  really  deserve  tbe 
censure  he  incurs;  and  what  I  presume  is 
of  no  small  importance,  it  teaches  him  to  sit 
loose  to  human  opinion ;  it  weakens  his  ex- 
cessive tenderness  for  reputation,  makes  him 
more  anxious  to  deserve,  and  less  solicitous 
to  obtain  it.' 

» It  were  well,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  <  if  the 
evil  ended  here.  The  established  Christian 
will  evince  himself  to  be  such  by  not  shrink- 
ing from  the  attack.  But  the  misfortune  is, 
that  the  dread  of  this  attack  keeps  back  well 
disposed  but  vacillating  characters.  They 
are  intimidated  at  the  idea  of  partaking  tbe 
censure,  though  they  know  it  to  be  false. 

When  they  hear  tbe  reputation  of  men  of 
piety  assailed,  they  assume  an  indifference 
which  they  are  far  from  feeling.  They  lis- 
ten to  reproaches  cast  on  characters  which 
they  inwardly  revere,  without  daring  to  vin- 
dicate them.  They  hear  the  most  attached 
subjects  accused  of  disaffection,  and  the 
most  sober-minded  churchmen  of  innovation, 
without  venturing  to  repel  the  charge,  lest 
they  should  be  suspected  of  leaning  to  the 
party.  They  are  afraid  fully  to  avow  that 
their  own  principles  are  the  same,  lest  they 
should  be  involved  in  the  same  calumny. 
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To  efface  this  suspicion,  tbej  affect  a  cold- 
ness vrhich  they  do  not  feel,  and  treat  with 
lenity  what  they  inwardly  venerute.  Very 
young  men,  from  this  criminal  timidity,  are 
led  to  risk  their  eternal  happiness  through 
the  dread  of  a  laugh.  Though  they  know 
that  they  hare  not  only  religion  but  reason 
on  their  side,  yet  it  requires  a  hardy  rirtue 
to  repel  a  sneer,  and  an  intrepid  principle  to 
confront  a  sarcasm.  Thus  their  own  mind 
loses  itH  firmness,  religion  loses  their  support, 
the  world  h)ses  the  benefit  which  their  ex- 
ample would  afford,  and  they  themselves  be- 
come liable  to  ttie  awful  cliarge  which  is  de- 
nounced against  him  who  is  ashamed  of  his 
iJhri^tian  profession.' 

*  Men  of  the  world,'  said  Sir  John,  <  are 
^'Xtremely  jealous  of  whatever  may  be 
iUonfi^hi  pftrlieular ;  they  are  frightened  at 
every  thing  that  has  not  the  sanction  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  the  stamp  of  public  applause. 
They  arc  impatient  of  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  censure  in  what  may  be  supposed  to  affect 
the  credit  of  their  judgtnent,  though  often  in- 
different enough  as  to  any  blame  that  may 
attach  to  their  conduct.  They  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  strict  religion  as  a 
thing  which  militates  against  good  taste,  and 
to  connect  the  idea  of  something  unclassical 
and  inelegfant,  something  awkward  and  un- 
popular, something  uncouth  and  ill-bred, 
with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity ; 
doctrines  which,  though  there  is  no  harm  in 
believing,  they  think  there  can  be  no  good 
m  avowing.' 

( It  is  a  little  hard,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  <  that 
men  of  piety,  who  are  allowed  to  possess 
good  sense  on  all  other  occasions,  and  whose 
judgment  is  respected  in  all  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life,  should  not  have  a  little  cre- 
dit given  them  in  matters  of  religion,  but 
that  they  should  he  at  once  transformed  into 
ideots  or  madmen,  in  that  very  point  which 
affords  the  noblest  exercise  to  the  human  fa- 
culties.' 

*  A  Christian  then.*  said  I,  '  if  human  ap- 

Elause  be  his  idol,  is  of  all  men  most  misera- 
le.  He  forfeits  his  reputation  every  way. 
lie  is  accused  by  the  men  of  the  world  of  go- 
ing too  far ;  bv  the  enthusiast  of  not  going 
far  enou^.  W  bile  it  is  one  of  the  best  evi- 
dences 01  his  being  right,  that  he  is  rejected 
by  one  rnrty  for  excess,  and  by  the  other 
for  deficiency.' 

'  What  then  is  to  be  done  .^  said  Doctor 
Barlow.  *  Must  a  discreet  and  pious  man 
eive  up  a'principle  because  it  has  been  dis- 
figured by  the  fanatic,  or  abused  by  the  hy- 
pocrite, or  denied  by  the  sceptic,  or  repro- 
bated by  the  formalist,  or  ridiculed  by  the 
men  of  the  world  ?  fie  should  rather  support 
it  with  an  earnestness  proportioned  to  its  val- 
ue; he  should  rescue  it  from  the  injuries  it 
has  sustained  from  its  enemies ;  and  the  dis- 
credit brought  on  it  by  its  imprudent  friends. 
He  should  redeem  it  from  the  enthusiasm 
which  misconceives,  and  from  the  ignorance 
or  malignity  which  misrepresents  it.  If  the 
learned  and  the  judicious  are  silent  in  pro- 
portion as  the  illiterate  and  the  vulgar  arc 
obtrusive  and  loquacious,  the  most  impor- 1 


tant  tmtbt  will  be  abandoned  by  thot 
are  best  able  to  unfold,  and  to  defend 
while  they  will  be  embraced  exclntifi 
those  wbo  misunderstand,  degrade  m 
base  them.  Becaosethe  unlettered  • 
surd,  must  the  able  cease  to  be  rel^^ 
there  is  to  be  an  abandonment  of 
Christian  principle,  because  it  has  bei 
fairly,  unskilfully,  or  inadequately  tr 
there  would,  one  by  one,  be  an  abandoi 
of  every  doctrine  of  tlie  New  Tettamc 

Ufelt  myself  bound,'  said  Mr.  Qt 
*  to  act  on  this  principle  in  our  late  on 
sation  with  Mr.  Tyrrel.  I  would  net ; 
to  assert  with  bim  the  doctrines  of  ] 
but  I  endeavoured  to  let  him  see  that 
adopted  them  in  a  scriptural  sense.  I 
not  try  to  convince  him  that  he  was  « 
by  disowning  a  truth  because  he  abut 
1  would  cordially  reject  all  the  bad  v 
makes  of  any  opinion,  without  rejectii 
opinion  itself,  if  the  Bible  will  bear  i 
in  the  belief  of  it.  But  I  would  scrap 
ly  reject  all  the  otlier  opinions  which  n 
nects  with  it,  and  with  which  1  am  pen 
it  has  no  connexion. 

*•  The  nominal  Christian,'  said  Dr.  Bi 
*■  who  insists  that  religion  resides  in  tl 
derstanding  only,  may  contend  that  V 
God,  gratitude  to  our  Redeemer,  and  t 
for  our  offences,  are  enthusiastic  ex 
gances;  and  effectually  repress,  by  ri 
and  sarcasm,  those  feelings  which  tbed 
heart  recognises,  and  which  Scripture 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  those  ver 
ings  are  inflamed,  exaggerated,  dial 
and  misrepresented,  as  including  (he 
of  religion,  by  the  intemperate  entbi 
who  thinks  reason  has  nothing  to  do  i 
business ;  but  who,  trusting  to  tests  noi 
ranted  by  Scripture,  is  governed  by  ft 
feelings,  and  visions  of  his  own. 

^  Between  these  pernicious  extremes, 
course  is  the  sober  Christian  to  pn 
Most  he  discard  from  his  heart  all  pic 
feet  ions  because  the  fanatic  abuses 
and  the  fastidious  deny  their  exist 
This  would  be  like  insisting,  that  b< 
one  man  happens  to  be  sick  of  a  dead 
and  another  of  a  phrenzy  (ever,  tl 
therefore  in  the  human  constitution  m 
temperate  medium  as  sound  healtli.' 


CHAP.  XLI. 

SixcE  the  conversation  which  had 
dentally  led  to  the  discovery  of  Miss 
ley^s  acquirements,  I  could  not  fbrbes 
veyiog  the  perfect  arrangements  of  tbi 
ily,  and  the  completely  elegant  but  not 
rious  table,  with  more  than  ordinary 
est.  I  felt  no  small  delight  in  reflectittf 
all  this  order  and  propriety  were  finii 
without  the  smallest  deduction  from  tb6 
tal  cultivation. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  mentioning  I 
Mrs.  Stanle^r*  She  was  not  displemaA 
my  observatioo,  (hough  she  oaotumstjr  i 
ed  saying  any  thing  which  might  be  oM 
ed  into  a  wish  to  set  off*  her  dan^ht^r. 
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sImi  teflmed  sorprised  at  my  knowledre  of 
tte  Ult^  share  her  LiicUla  had  in  the  direc- 
tioQ  of  the  family  oonoenis,  I  cooJd  not,  in 
Iho  imprudence  of  my  satisfiustion,  conceal 
the  ooorenatton  I  had  had  with  my  old  friend 
Mrs*  Comfit. 

JiibBr  this  avowal  she  felt  that  any  reserve 
on  this  point  would  look  like  affectation,  a 
littieness  which  would  have  heen  unworthy 
of  ker  character.  *l  am  frequently  blamed 
by  my  friends,'  said  she,  *  for  taking  some  of 
iib  load  from  my  own  shoulders,  and  laying 
It  on  Ken.  '  Poor  thinr,  she  is  too  young !' 
is  the  constant  cry  of  fashionable  motbm. 
My  mieral  answer  is,  you  do  not  think  your 
daogiftlers  of  the  same  age  too  young  to  be 
named,  though  you  know  marriage  must 
bring  with  it  these,  and  still  heavier  cares. 
Slimy  then  Lucilla  is  not  too  young  to  be 
HUtiated  in  that  useful  knowledge  which  will 
hereafter  become  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
herdnty.  The  acquisition  would  be  really 
bartbeosome  then,  if  it  were  not  lightened 
by  preparatory  practice  now.  I  have,  1  trust, 
oooviiiced  my  aaug[hters,  that  though  there 
is  BO  great  merit  m  possessing  this  sort  of 
knowledge,  yet  to  be  destitute  of  it  is  highly 
discreditable.* 

*  In  several  houses  where  I  had  visited,  I 
had  observed  the  forwardness  of  the  parents, 
the  mother  especially,  to  make  a  display  of 
the  daughter's  merits,'—*  so  dutiful !  so  nota- 
ble! wach  an  excellent  nurse!'  The  girl 
was  then  called  out  to  sing  or  to  play,  and 
was  thus,  by  that  incansittency  which  my  good 
mother  d^recated,  kept  in  the  full  exLibi- 
tioo  of  those  very  talents  which  are  roost 
likely  to  interfere  with  nursing  and  notable- 
ness.  But  since  I  had  been  on  my  present 
visit,  I  had  never  once  heard  my  friends  ex- 
tol their  Lucilla,  or  bring  forward  any  of  her 
excellencies.  (  had  however  observed  their 
eyes  fill  with  delight,  which  they  could  not 
suppress,  when  her  merits  were  the  subject 
oi  the  praise  of  others. 

I  took  notice  of  this  difference  of  conduct 
to  Mrs.  Stanley.  '1  have  often,'  said  she, 
^been  so  much  hurt  at  the  indelicacy  to 
which  yon  allude,  that  I  very  early  resolved 
to  avoid  it.  If  the  girl  in  (question  does  not 
deserve  the  commendation,  it  is  not  only  dis- 
ingenuous but  dishonest.  If  she  does,  it  is  a 
coarse  and  not  very  honourable  stratagei^ 
£or  getting  her  off.  But  if  the  daughter  be 
indcMBd  all  that  a  mother's  partial  fondness 
believes,'  added  she,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears  of  tenderness, '  how  can  she  be  in  such 
baste  to  deprive  herself  of  the  solace  of  her 
life?  How  can  she  by  gross  acts  wound 
that  delicacy  in  her  daughter,  which,  to  a 
mao  of  refinement,  would  be  one  of  her 
chief  attractions,  and  which  will  be  low- 
ered in  his  esteem,  by  the  suspicion  that 
she  may  concur  in  the  indiscretion  of  the 
OMitber. 

*  As  to  Lucilla,'  added  she, '  Mr.  Stanley 
md  I  sometimes  say  to  each  other,  '  Little 
obildiren,  keep  yourselves  from  idols  !*  O  my 
dear  young  friend  !  it  is  in  vain  to  dissemble 
her  unaffected  worth  and  sweetness.  She  u 
not  only  oiur  delightfal  compinioD,  but  oar 


confidential  friend.  We  encourage  her  to 
give  us  her  opinion  on  matters  of  business^ 
as  well  as  of  taste ;  and  having  reflected,  as 
well  as  read  a  good  deal,  she  is  not  destitute 
of  materials  on  which  to  exercise  her  reason- 
ing powers.  We  have  never  repressed  her 
natural  vivacity,  because  we  never  saw  it, 
like  Phcebe^,  in  danger  of  carrying  her  off 
from  the  straight  line.' 

I  thanked  Mrs.  Stanley  for  her  affection- 
ate frankness,  with  a  warmtli  which  shewed 
the  cordial  interest  1  took  in  her,  who  was 
the  object  of  it ;  company  coming  in  inter- 
rupted our  interesting  tete-a-tete. 

After  tea,  I  observ^  the  party  in  the  sa- 
loon to  be  thinner  than  usual.  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Belfield  having  withdrawn  to  write  let- 
ters :  and  that  individual  having  quitted  the 
room,  whose  presence  would  have  reconciled 
me  to  the  absence  of  all  the  rest,  I  stole  out 
to  take  a  solitary  walk.  At  the  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  park-gate,  on  a 
little  common,  I  observed,  for  the  first  time, 
the  smallest  and  neatest  cottage  I  ever  be- 
held. There  was  a  flourishing  young  or- 
chard behind  it,  and  a  little  court  full  of  flow- 
ers in  front.  But  1  was  particularlv  attract- 
ed by  a  beautiful  rose  tree  in  full  blossom 
which  grew  against  the  house,  and  almost 
covert  the  clean  white  walls.  As  I  knew 
this  sort  of  rose  was  a  particular  favourite  of 
Lucilla's,  I  opened  the  low  wicket  which  led 
into  the  little  court,  and  looked  about  for 
some  living  creature,  of  whom  I  might  have 
begged  the  flowers.  But  seeing  no  one,  I 
ventured  to  gather  a  branch  of  the  ruses, 
and  the  door  being  open,  walked  into  the 
liouse,  in  order  to  acknowledge  my  theft, 
and  make  my  compensation.  In  vain  I  look- 
ed round  the  httle  neat  kitchen  !  no  one  ap- 
peared. 

I  was  just  going  out,  when  the  sound  of  a 
soft  female  voice  over  head  arrested  inv  at- 
tention. Impelled  by  a  curiosity  which, 
considering  the  rank  of  the  inhabitants,  I  did 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  resist,  I  softly  stole 
up  the  narrow  stairs,  cautiously  stooping  as  I 
ascended,  the  iowness  of  the  ceiling  not  al- 
lowing me  to  walk  upright.  I  stood  still  at 
the  door  of  a  little  chamber,  which  was  left 
hsdf  open  to  admit  the  air.  I  gently  put  my 
bead  through.  What  were  my  emotions 
when  I  saw  Lucilla  Stanley  kneeling  by  the 
side  of  a  little  clean  bed,  a  large  old  6ible 
spread  open  on  the  bed  before  her,  out  of 
which  she  was  reading  one  of  the  penitential 
Psalms  to  a  pale  emaciated  female  figure, 
who  lifted  up  her  failing  eyes,  and  clasped 
her  feeble  hands  in  solemn  attention  ! 

Before  two  little  bars,  which  served  for  a 
grate,  knelt  Phoebe,  with  one  hand  stirring 
some  broth,  which  she  had  brought  from 
home,  and  with  the  other  fanning  with  her 
straw  bonnet  the  djing  embers,  in  ordei^  to 
make  the  broth  boil ;  jet  seemingly  atten- 
tive to  her  sister's  reaiding.  Her  disbevellfld 
hair,  the  deep  flush  which  the  fire  and  her  W 
hour  of  love  gave  her  naturally  animated 
countenance,  formed  a  fine  contrast  to  the 
angelic  tranquillity  and  calm  devotion  which 
4at  on  the  feoe  of  LuciUa.    Her  voice  was 
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inexpressibly  sweet  and  penetratingr,  while 
faith,  hope,  and  chanty  seemed  to  beam  from 
her  fine  uplifted  eyes.  On  account  of  the 
closeness  of  the  room,  she  had  thrown  off  her 
liat,  cloak,  and  gloves,  and  laid  them  on  the 
,bed  ;  and  her  fine  hair,  which  had  escaped  > 
from  its  confinement,  shaded  that  side  of  ner 
face  which  was  next  the  door,  and  prevented 
her  seeing*  me. 

I  scarcelv  dared  to  breathe  lest  I  should  in- 
terrupt  such  a  scene.     It  was  a  subject  not 
unworthy  of  Raphael.     She  next  began  to 
read  the  forty-first  Psalm,  with  the  meek,  yet 
solemn  emphasis  of  devout  feeling.    '  Bles- 
sed is  he  that  consideroth  the  poor  and  needy,  I 
tlie  Lord  shall  deliver  him  in  the  time  of  trou- 1 
ble.'    Neither  (he  poor  woman  nor  myself, 
could  hold  out  any  longer.     She  was  over-  | 
come  by  her  gratitude,  and  1  by  my  admira-  ' 
tion,  and  we  botli  at  the  same  moment  invol- 1 
unrarily  exclaimed.  Amen !    I  sprang  for- ! 
ward  with  a  motion  which  I  coula  no  longer 
control.    Lucilla  saw  me,  started  up  in  con- 
fusion, 

and  hluRhM 
Celestial  rosy  n?tl. 

Then  eagerly  endeavouring  to  conceal  the 
Bible,  by  drawing  her  hat  over  it,  *  Phcebe,'  I 
said  she,  with  all  the  composure  she  could  \ 
aswme,  *  is  the  broth  ready  ?'    Phoebe,  with 
her  usual  gaiety,  called  out  to  me  to  come 
and  asftist,  which  I  did,   but  so  unskilfully,  i 
that  she  chid  me  for  my  awkwardnefis. 

It  was  an  interesting  sight   to  see  one  ofj 
those  blooming  sisters  lift  the  d^'ing  woman  , 
in  her  bed,  and  support  her  with  her  arm,  i 
while  the  other  fed  her,  her  own  weak  hand  • 
being  unequal  to  the  task.     At  that  moment 
how  little  did  the  splendors  and  vanities  of 
life  appear  in  my  eyes  !  and  how  ready  was  I 
to  exclaim,  with  VVolsey, 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  T  hate  yon. 

When  theA*  had  finished  their  pious  office, 
I  inquired  if  the  poor  woman  had  no  attend- 
ant. Pha^bc,  who  was  generally  the  chief 
speaker,  said,  *  she  has  a  good  daughter,  who 
is  out  at  work  by  day,  but  takes  care  of  her 
mother  at  night ;  but  she  is  never  left  alone, 
for  she  has  a  little  grand-daughter  who  at- 
tends her  in  the  mean  time  ;  but  as  she  is 
obliged  to  go  once  a  day  to  the  Grove  to  fetch 
provisions,  we  generally  contrive  to  send  her 
while  we  arc  here,  that  Dame  Alice  may 
never  be  left  alone.' 

While  we  were  talking,  I  heard  a  little 
wearv  step,  painfully  climbing  up  the  stairs, 
and  looking  room],  expecting  to  see  the 
ffrand-daughtcr;  but  it  was  little  Kate  Stan- 
ley, with  a  lap  full  of  dry  sticks,  which  she 
had  been  collecting  for  the  poor  woman*s 
fire.  The  sharp  points  of  the  sticks  had  for- 
ced their  way  in  many  places  Uirough  the 
white  muslin  frock,  part  of  which,  together 
with  her  bonnet,  she  had  left  in  the  hedge, 
which  she  had  been  robbing.  At  this  loss 
she  ex  pressed  not  much  concern,  but  lament- 
e<l  not  a  little  that  sticks  were  so  scarce ; 
that  she  feared  the  broth  had  been  spoiled, 
fVwn  her  being  so  long  in  picking  them,  but 
indeed  she  could  not  help  it.    I  was  pleased 


with  these  under  allotments,  these  low  de^ 
grees  in  the  scale  of  charity. 

I  had  gently  laid  my  roses  on  the  hat  of 
Miss  Stanley,  as  it  lay  on  the  Bible,  and  be- 
fore we  left  the  room,  as  I  drew  near  the  good 
olJ  Dame  to  slip  a  couple  of  grnineas  into 
her  hand,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  8eeio|^  Lucil- 
la, who  thought  herself  unobserved,  retire  to 
the  little  window,  and  fasten  the  roses  ioto 
the  crown  of  her  hat  like  a  garland.  Wbea 
the  grand-daughter  returned  loaded  with  the 
daily  bounty  from  the  Grove,  we  took  oar 
leave,  followed  by  the  prayers  and  blwiDgi 
of  tlie  g^ood  woman. 

As  we  passed  by  the  rose-tree,  the  or- 
chard, and  the  court,  Phoebe  said  to  roe, 
*  An*t  you  glad  that  poor  people  can  have 
such  pleasures?*  1  told  her  it  doubled  niy 
gratification  to  witness  the  emoyroeDt,  and 
to  trace  the  hand  which  conferred  it ;  for 
she  had  owned  it  was  thetr  work.  *  We 
have  always,'  replied  Phoebe,  '  a  particolar 
satisfaction  in  observing  a  neat  little  flower 
garden  about  a  cotta^,  because  it  holds  oat 
a  comfortable  indication  that  the  inhabitants 
are  free  from  absolute  want,  before  they 
think  of  these  little  embellishments.* 

*  It  looks  also,*  said  Miss  Stanley,  *  as  if 
the  woman,  instead  of  spending  her  few  leis- 
ure moments  in  gadding  abroad,  employed 
them  in  adorning  her  little  habitation,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  more  attractive  to  ber  hus- 
band. And  we  know  more  than  one  in- 
stance in  this  village  in  which  the  roan  has 
been  led  to  give  up  the  public  bouse,  by  the 
innocent  ambition  of  improving  on  ber  la- 
bours.' 

I  asked  her  what  first  inspired  her  with 
such  fondness  for  gardening,  and  how  she 
had  acquired  so  much  skill  and  taste  in  this 
elegant  art  ?  She  blushed  and  said,  *  she 
was  afraid  I  should  think  her  romantic,  if 
she  were  to  confess  that  she  had  caught  both 
the  taste  and  the  passion,  as  far  as  she  pos- 
sessed either,  from  an  early  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Paradise  Lost,  of  which 
she  considered  the  beautiful  descriptions  of 
the  scenery  and  plantations  as  the  best  pre- 
cepts for  landscape  gardening.  Milton,*  she 
said,  *■  both  excited  the  taste  and  supplied 
the  rules.  He  taught  the  art  and  inspired 
the  love  of  it.' 

From  the  gardens  of  Paradise  the  transi- 
tion to  its  heroine  was  easy  and  natural.  On 
my  asking  her  opinion  of  this  portrait,  as 
drawn  by  Milton,  she  replied,  *•  that  she 
considered  Eve,  in  her  state  of  innocence, 
as  tlie  most  beautiful  model  of  the  delicacy, 
propriety,  grace,  and  elegance  of  the  femsJe 
character  which  any  poet  ever  exhibited. 
Even  after  her  fall,'  added  she,  *  there  is 
something  wonderfully  touching  in  her 
morse,  and  affecting  in  her  contrition.* 

*  We  are  probably,'  replied  I,  « 
deeply  affected  with  the  oeaulifully 
trite  expressions  of  repentance  in  our  first 
parents,  from  being  so  deeply  involved  ia 
the  consequences  of  the  offence  which  occm* 
sioned  it.' 

'  And  yet,'  replied  she,  <  I  am  a  little  ai^ 
fronted  with  the  poet,  that  while,  with  a 
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ble  jQstness,  he  represents  Adam's  grief  at 
his  expulsion,  as  chiefly  arising  from  bis  be- 
ing' banished  from  the  presence  of  his  Ma- 
ker, the  sorrows  of  Eve  seem  too  much  to 
arise  from  beings  banished  from  her  flowers. 
The  grief,  though  never  grief  was  so  bcau- 
tifolly  eloquent,  is  rather  too  exquisite,  her 
substantial  gpround  for  lamentation  consider- 
ed." 

Seeing  me  going  to  speak,  she  stopped  me 
with  a  smile,  saying,  '  I  see  by  your  looks 
that  yon  are  going,  with  Mr.  Addison,  to 
Ttndicate  Uie  poet,  and  to  call  this  a  just  ap- 
propriation of  the  sentiment  to  the  sex  ;  but 
surelr  the  disproportion  in  the  feeling  here 
is  ratner  too  violent,  though  I  own  the  loss 
of  her  flowers  might  have  aggravated  any 
oommon  privation.  There  is,  however,  no 
female  cnaracter  in  the  whole  compass  of 
po^y,  in  which  I  have  ever  taken  so  lively 
ao  interest,  and  no  poem  that  ever  took  such 
powerful  possession  of  my  mind.* 

If  any  thing  had  been  wanting  to  my  full 
assurance  t)f  the  sympathy  of  our  tastes  and 
feelings,  this  would  have  completed  my  con- 
viction. It  struck  me  as  the  Virgilian  lots 
formerly  struck  the  superstitious.  Our  mu- 
tual admiration  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  of 
its  heroine,  seemed  to  bring  us  nearer  to- 
gether than  we  had  yet  been.  Her  remarks, 
which  I  gradually  drew  from  her  in  the 
conrse  of  our  walk,  on  the  construction  of 
the  (able,  the  richness  of  the  imagery,  the 
elevation  of  the  language,  the  sublimity  and  | 
just  appropriation  of  the  sentiments,  the  art- 
ful structure  of  the  verse  and  the  variety  of 
the  characters,  convinced  me  that  she  had 
imbibed  her  taste  from  the  purest  sources. 
It  was  easy  to  trace  her  knowledge  of  the 
best  authors,  though  she  quoted  none. 

•  This,*  said  I  exultingly  to  myself,  *  is 
the  true  learning  for  a  lady  ;  a  knowledge 
that  is  rather  detected  than  displayed,  that  is 
felt  in  its  effects  on  her  mind  and  conversa- 
tion ;  that  is  seen,  not  by  her  citing  learned 
names,  or  adducing  long  quotations,  but  in 
the  gfeneral  result,  by  the  delicacy  of  her 
taste,  and  the  correctness  of  her  senti- 
ments.' 

In  our  way  home  I  made  a  merit  with  lit- 
tle Kate,  not  only  by  rescuing  her  hat  from 
the  hedge,  but  by  making  a  little  provision 
of  wood  under  it,  of  larger  sticks  than  she 
CQiald  gather,  which  she  joyfully  promised  to 
assist  the  grand-daughter  in  carrying  to  the 
cottag^. 

1  ventured,  with  as  much  diffidence  as  if 
I  had  been  soliciting  a  pension  for  myself,  to 
entreat  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  under- 
take the  putting  forward  Dame  Alice's  little 
ffirl  io  the  world,  as  soon  as  she  shall  be  re- 
feased  from  her  attendance  on  her  grand- 
mother. My  proposal  was  graciously  ac- 
cepted, on  condition  that  it  met  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanley's  approbation. 

When  we  joined  the  party  at  supper,  it 
was  delightful  to  observe  that  the  habits  of 
religfions  charity  were  so  interwoven  with 
the  texture  of  these  girls'  minds,  that  the 
ewBmag  which  had  been  so  interesting  to 
me,  was  to  them  only  a  common  evening, 


marked  with  nothing  particnlar.  It  never 
occurred  to  them  to  allude  to  it;  and  once  or 
twice  when  I  was  tempted  to  mention  it,  my 
imprudence  was  repressed  by  a  look  of  tlie 
most  sigpaiflcant  gravity  from'Lucilla. 

1  was  comforted,  however,  by  observing^ 
that  my  roses  were  transferred  from  the  hat 
to  the  hair.  This  did  not  escape  the  pene- 
trating eye  of  Phoebe,  who  archly  said,  *•  I 
wonder,  Lucilla,  what  particular  charm 
there  is  in  Dame  Alice's  faded  roses.  I  of- 
fered you  some  fresh  ones  since  we  came* 
home.  I  never  knew  you  prefer  withered 
flowers  before.'  Lucilla  made  no  answer, 
hut  cast  down  her  timid  eyes,  and  out-blush- 
ed the  roses  on  her  head. 


CHAP.  xur. 

After  breakfast  next  morning  the  com- 
pany all  dropped  off  one  after  another,  ex- 
cept I^ady  Belfield,  Miss  Stanley,  and  my- 
self Wc  had  been  so  busily  eng^aged  in 
looking  over  the  plan  of  a  conservatorVt 
which  Sir  John  proposed  to  build  at  Beecn- 
wood,  his  estate  in  Surry,  that  we  hardly 
missed  them. 

Little  Celia,  whom  I  call  the  Rosebud,  had 
climbed  up  my  knees,  a  favourite  station 
with  her,  and  was  beegin?  me  to  tell  her  an- 
other pretty  story,  f  had  before  told  her  so 
many,  that  I  had  exhausted  both  my  memo- 
ry and  my  imagination.  Lucilla  was  smil- 
ing at  my  impoverished  invention,  when  La- 
dy Belfield  was  called  out  of  the  room. 
Her  fair  friend  rose  mechanically  to  follow 
her.  Her  ladyship  begged  her  not  to  stir, 
but  to  employ  the  five  minutes  of  her  ab- 
sence in  carefully  criticising  the  plan  she 
held  in  her  hand,  saying,  she  would  bring 
back  another  which  Sir  John  had  by  him  ; 
and  that  Ijucilla,  who  is  considerea  as  the 
last  appeal  in  all  matters  of  this  nature, 
should  decide  to  which  the  preference  should 
be  given,  before  the  architect  went  to  work. 

In  a  moment  I  forgot  my  tale  and  my 
rosebud,  and  the  conservatory,  and  every 
thing  but  Lucilla,  whom  I  was  beginning  to 
address,  when  little  Celia,  pulling  my  coat 
said, — *  Oh,  Charles,'  (for  so  1  teach  all  the 
little  ones  to  call  me,)  '•  Mrs.  Comfit  tells  me 
very  bad  news.  She  says  that  your  new  cur- 
ricule  is  come  down,  and  that  you  are  g^ing 
to  run  away.  Oh !  don't  go ;  1  can't  part 
with  yoii,'  said  the  little  charmer,  throwing^ 
her  arms  round  mj  neck. 

'  Will  you  go  with  me,  Celia ."  said  I,  kis- 
sing her  rosv  cheek  '  There  will  be  room 
enough  in  the  curricle.'  Oh,  I  should  like 
to  go,'  said  she,  *  if  Lucilla  may  go  with  us. 
Do,  dear  Charles,  do  let  Lucilla  g^  to  the 
Priory.  She  will  be  very  good  :  won't  you, 
Lucilla  ?'  i  ventured  to  look  at  Miss  Stan- 
ley, who  tried  to  laugh  without  succeeding^, 
and  blushed  without  trying  at  it. 

On  my  making  no  reply,  for  fearof  adding^ 
to  her  confusion,  Celia  looked  np  piteoatlr 
in  my  face,  and  cried  :  '  and  so  yon  won^t 
let  Lucilla  go  home  with  you  P  I  am  sore  the 
curricle  will  hold  us  idl  nicely ;  for  I  am 
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rerj  little  and  LuciUa  ii  Dot  very  big.* — 

<  Will  you  persuade  her,  Celia  ?'  said  I,— ^O,' 
••id  she,  *  she  does  not  want  persuadiog^ ;  she 

'  11  willing  enough,  and  1  will  run  to  papa 
and  mamma  and  a«k  their  leave,  and  then 
Lncilla  will  go  and  be  glad  :  won't  you,  Lu- 
oiUa?' 

80  saying,  she  sprung  out  of  my  arms,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room ;  Lucilla  would  have 
finUowed  and  prevented  her.  I  respectfully 
detained  her.  How  could  I  neglect  such  an 
opportunity  ?  Such  an  opening  as  the  sweet 
prattler  hayd  given  me  it  was  unpossible  to 
orerlook.  The  impulse  was  too  powerful  to 
be  resisted ;  I  gently  replaced  her  on  her 
seat,  and  in  language  which,  if  it  did  any 
Justice  to  my  fc^ings.  was  the  most  ardent, 
tender,  and  respectful,  poured  out  my  whole 
heart.  I  believe  my  words  were  incouereni ; 
I  am  sure  they  were  sincere. 

Site  was  evidently  distressed.  Her  emo- 
tion prevented  her  replying.  But  it  was  the 
emotion  of  surprise,  not  of  resentment.  Her 
confusion  bore  no  symptom  of  displeasure. 
Blushing  and  hesitating,  she  at  last  said 

*  My  father.  Sir — my  mother.'  Here  her 
voice  failed  her.  I  recollected  with  joy,  that 
on  the  application  of  Lord  Staunton,  she  had 
allowed  of  no  such  reference,  nay  she  had 
forbidden  it. 

*- 1  take  your  reference  joyfully,'  said  I, 

*  only  tell  me  that  if  I  am  so  happy  as  to  ob- 
tain Uieir  consent,  you  will  not  withhold 
yours.'  She  ventured  to  raise  her  timid  eyes 
to  mine,  and  her  modest  but  expressive  look 
encouraged  me  almost-as  much  as  any  words 
oould  have  done. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  in 
<»me  Sir  John  with  the  other  drawing  of  tlie 
conservatory  in  hib  hand.  After  having  ex- 
amined us  both  with  his  keen,  critical  eye  ; 
*•  Well,  Miss  Stanley,'  said  he,  with  a  look 
and  tone  which  had  more  meaning  than  she 
could  well  stand,  ^  here  is  tlie  otiier  drawing. 
As  you  look  as  if  you  had  been  ca/Wy  ex- 
amining the  first,  you  will  now  give  me  your 
atol^  delibercUe  opmion  of  the  merits  uf  both.' 
He  had  the  cruelty  to  lay  so  much  stress  on 
the  words  calm  and  deliberate,  and  to  pro- 
nouce  them  in  so  arch  a  manner,  and  so  ironi- 
-cal  a  tone,  as  clearly  showed,  he  read  in  her 
countenance  that  no  epithets  could  possibly 
have  been  so  ill  applied. 

Lady  Belfield  came  in  immediately  after. 

<  Well,  Caroline,'  said  he,  with  a  significant 
glance,  *  (Miss  Stanley  has  deeply  considered 
the  subject  since  you  went ;  I  never  saw  her 
look  more  interested  about  any  thing.  1 
donU  think  she  is  dissatisfied  on  the  whole. 
General  approbation  is  all  she  now  expresses. 
She  will  have  time  to  spy  out  faults  hereaf- 
ter :  she  sees  none  at  present.  All  is  beauty, 
grace  and  proportion  ' 

As  if  this  was  not  enougfh,  in  ran  Celia 
quite  out  of  breath — '  O,  Jjucilla,'  cried  she, 

*  Papa  and  Mamma  wonU  let  you  go  with 
Charles,  though  I  told  them  you  begged  and 
prayed  to  go.'  Lucilla,  the  pink  of  whose 
cheeks  was  become  crimson,  said  angrily, 

*  bow  Celia !  what  do  you  mean  V  *•  Oh,  no,' 
replied  the  child,  *  I  mean  to  say  that  i  beg- 


fed  and  prayed,  and  I  thought  yoa  kniked  alb 
if  you  would  like  to  go— Ihoogn  Charlea  did 
not  ask  you,  and  so  1  told  Para. 

This  was  too  much.  The  Belfiekb  langh- 
ed  outright;  but  Lady  Belfield  kud  the  cmn- 
ty  to  take  Lucilla's  hand,  saying,  *  ooom  in- 
to my  dressing-room,  my  dear,  aud  iai  «s 
settle  lids  conservatory  business.  This  prat* 
tling  child  will  never  let  us  get  on.'  mim 
Stanley  followed,  her  face  glowing  widi  ia* 
patience.  Celia,  whom  I  detainid,  cajlei 
after  her—*  Papa  only  said  there  wai  boC 
room  in  the  curricle  for  three,  but  if  'tkoDly 
a  little  way  I  am  sure  we  could  ait-^coon 
not  we,  Lucilla  ?*  Lucilla  was  maw  happily 
out  of  bearing. 

Though  I  was  hurt  that  her  delicacT  had 
suffered  so  much,  yet  I  own  1  hugged  um  lit- 
tle innocent  author  of  this  confnsioo  with  ad* 
ditional  fondness.  Sir  John's  raillerv,  nam 
that  Lucilla  could  be  no  longer  paioeil  by  it, 
was  cordially  received,  or  rather  I  was  ioat* 
tentive  to  every  object  but  the  ooe  of  which 
my  heart  was  full.  To  be  heard,  to  be  ac* 
cepted  though  tacitlv,  to  be  referred  to  pa^ 
rents  who  I  knew  had  no  will  but  hers. 

Wan  itach  a  tacred  and  homefelt  delist. 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliai 
Ah  I  uc*er  felt  till  now. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  I  firand  no 
means  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Stanley.  Always 
frank  and  cheertul,  he  neither  avoided  nor 
sought  me,  but  the  arrival  of  company  pre> 
vented  our  being  thrown  together.  Lncflla 
appeared  at  dinner  as  usual :  a  little  grarer 
and  more  silent,  but  always  unaffected,  natu- 
ral, and  delicate.  Sir  John  whispered  to  me, 
that  she  had  intreated  her  mother  to  keep 
Celia  out  of  the  way,  till  this  curricle  busi- 
ness was  a  little  got  out  of  her  liead. 


CHAP.  xun. 

Tbf.  next  morning,  as  soon  as  I  thought 
Mr.  Sun  ley  had  retreated  to  his  library,  I 
followed  him  thither.  He  was  busy  writing 
letters.  I  apologized  for  my  intmsion.  He 
laid  bis  papers  aside,  and  invited  me  to  tit  by 
him. 

I  You  are  too  good.  Sir,'  said  I,  *  to  r^ 
oeive  with  so  much  kindness  a  culprit  who 
appears  before  you  ingenuously  to  acknowl- 
edge the  infraction  of  a  treaty  into  which  he 
had  the  honour  of  entering  with  you.  1  fear 
that  a  few  days  are  wanting  of  my  prescrib- 
ed month.  Ihad  resolved  to  obey  yon  wttb 
the  most  religious  tcrupulousoesB ;  bat  a  cir- 
cumstance trifling  in  itself^  has  led  aloMMt  ii^ 
resistibly  to  a  dix:laration,  which  in  obedU 
ence  to  your  commands  I  bad  resolved  to 
ix)9tpone.  But  though  it  is  somewhat  pre- 
mature, I  hope,  however,  you  will  not  ooo- 
deinri  my  precipitancy.  I  nave  veotared  to 
tell  your  charming  daughter  how  neoesnrf 
she  is  to  my  happiness.  She  does  not  refeot 
me.    She  refers  me  to  her  father.' 

*•  You  have  your  peace  to  make  with  By 
daughter,  lean  tell  yon.  Sir,'  said  Mr.  &btm* 
ley,  looking  gravely,  « I  fear  you  lisve  aor* 
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tally  olbnded  ber.'  I  ins  draadtiilly  alam 
•d.  'Voa  kDownotboirjaa  afflict  me,  t^i 
nid  I ;  *  how  bare  1  offended  Miu  Stanlev 
*  Not  MiM  Stanlsj,'  (aid  be,  tmiling;,  >  bi 
MiM  CaliB  StaalM,*  who  extremely  re»en 
bvno;  beea  bannhed  froni  tbe  arairing-nxH 
ywterdaj  eT«Dinf .* 

*  If  Celis'i  diaplrasara  ii  all  I  hare  to  le» 
Sir,  I  am  mott  foKnirate.  Ob,  Sir,  tnj  haj 
pioMt,  the  peace  of  my  Intare  life  it  in  yoi 
liaDdi.  But  fint  tell  me  jou  forgive  the  * 
olatioa  ofmj  promiae.' 

'  1  am  wiUiag-  (o  beliere,  Cbarin,'  replit 
be, '  that  J01I  kept  the  spirit  of  jour  eagagi 
tneDt,  lhaa(ffa  you  broke  it  in  the  letter ;  ar 
(or  an  unpremeditated  breach  of  »a  oblige 
tiODoftbii  nalare,  ne  muat  not,  1  Jteliev 
be  too  ri^roQs.  Your  conduct  lince  joi 
declaratioD  to  ma,  has  confirmed  tlie  affei 
tioii  wfaich  )  our  character  had  before  exci 
ed.  Ton  were  probably  iDrpnsed  and  hu 
at  my  cold  rsceplioo  of  your  proposal  ; 
pRipMal  which  g;ai'e  me  a  deeper  saiisfai 
tion  than  I  can  expresa.  Tet  I  iras  no  di 
Bemblar  In  rappressio^  the  pleasure  I  felt  i 
an  address  so  every  iray  desirable.  My  dei 
Charlea,  1  know  a  little  of  human  nature. 
know  bow  iDiceptible  Ihe  yoolhful  heart  is 
impreuioos.  I  koow  how  apt  theae  impre 
liooa  are  to  be  obliterated  ;  a  new  fac-. 
«  adraotag^eons  connexion.'  '  Hold,  Sii 


dl. 
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nary  c«uideralIons  ;  but  I  know  also  Ih 
yoa  are  a  younj;  man, lively,  ardent,  impre 
aibla.  1  know  the  rapid  edect  which  leitut 
relireaHnit,  rural  scenes,  daily  opporlauiti 
of  aeeinf;  a  youn;;  woman  not  ugly,  of  co: 
Teiaing  with  a  young  woman  not  disagree 
ble,  may  produce  on  the  heart,  or  rather  ( 
the  imafiaatiuo.  I  was  aware  tliat  leeii 
DO  other,  couversinc  with  no  ottter,  nooe 
least  that,  lo  speak  honeiUy,  I  should  coai 
dor  ai  a  fair  competitor,  hardly  left  you  i 
unprejudiced  judgeof  the  state  of  your  o« 
bearl.  I  was  not  sure  but  that  this  so 
of  «asy  commerce  might  produce  a  feeling 
complacency  which  miifhl  be  mistaken  t 
lore.  I  could  not  conseot  Ihat  mere  ac< 
dent,  mere  leisure,  (lie  mere  circumstani 
of  bernr  Ihrown  lo(tether,  should  irrevocab 
entaB^Te  either  of  you.  I  was  defiroos 
aflbrdior  you  time  lo  see,  to  know,  and 
jitifa,  I  would  not  take  advantage  of  yoi 
fint  emotions.  I  wonld  not  take  adva 
Ian)  of  your  fricndthip  for  me.  I  would  n 
taiu  advaotafce  of  your  feeling  ardeally.  I 
I  bad  given  you  lime  to  judge  temperate! 
and  examine  fairly.' 

I  aasared  him  1  was  e<jually  at  a  km  lo  e' 
pms  my  gratitude  of  his  kindnest,  and  n 
renaration  of  his  wisdom  ;  and  thanked  hi 
in  larmt  of  atfeclioDale  energy. 

'  My  regard  for  you,'   said  he,  '  is  not 

~  Wmy.     I  have  taken  a  warm  interest  ii 

r  character  and  happinoia  almost  erei 

«  jfli)  have  be«n  in  hdn^  :  and  in  a  wni 


more  intimate  and  personal  than  JOV  oaa 

So  saying  he  arose,  nolocked  the  drawer 
of  a  cabinet  wfaich  stood  behind  biro,  and 
took  out  a  large  pacquel  of  letters.  He  then 
resumed  his  teat,  and  holding  out  the  direc- 
tion on  the  covers,  asked  me  if  1  was  acquain- 
ted with  the  hand-writing.  A  teur  involun- 
tarily  stanled  into  my  eye  aa  I  exclaime<t— 
■  it  ii  the  well  known  hand  of  my  beloved 
father,' 

'  Listen  to  me  altentirely,'  resumed  ha. 
>  You  are  not  ignorant  that  never  were  two 
men  more  firmly  attached  by  all  tbe  tiea 
which  ever  cemented  a  Cbrislian  friendship, 
than  yourlameoted  father  and  myself.  Oar 
early  youth  was  spent  in  the  same  studies, 
Ihe  same  pleajurea,  the  same  society.  '  We 
took  sweel  cnnnsel  together,  and  went  to  the 
house  of  God  as  friends.'  He  condescend* 
ingiy  overlooked  my  being  five  or  six  year* 
younger  than  himself.  ARer  his  marriage 
wilh  your  excellent  mother,  the  current  of 
life  carried  us  different  ways,  bat  wilbont 
cBusmg  any  abatement  in  the  warmth  of  our 
allachment. 

•  1  continned  to  spend  one  month  ererr 
year  wilh  him  at  the  Priory,  till  I  myseEf 
married.  You  were  then  not  more  than 
Ihre 


tion  of  an  affection  which  had  not  been  di. 
miniahed  by  time,  and  the  reports  of  yovr 
progress.  Sedentary  habits  on  tbe  part  of 
your  father,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  family 
on  mine,  kepi  us  stationary  at  the  twoex- 
tremitiea  of  the  kingdom.  I  settled  at  Iba 
Grove,  and  both  as  husband  and  father  have 
been  happiest  of  the  happy. 

■  As  soon  as  Lucilla  was  bom,  ygor  father 
and  I,  simultaneously,  formed  a  wish  Ihat  it 
might  bo  possible  to  perpclnale  our  friend- 
ahip  by  tbe  fature  union  of  oar  children.' 

When  Mr.  Stanley  uttered  these  worda, 
my  heart  beat  so  faat,  and  the  agitation  of 
my  whole  frame  was  so  visible,  Ihat  bepaosed 
for  a  moment ;  but  perceiving  tbat  I  was  at) 
ear,  and  tbat  I  made  a  silent  motion  for  him 
lo  procped,  he  went  on. 

'  This  was  a  favourite  project  with  ns.  We 
pursued  it  however  with  the  moderatioa  e£ 
men  who  had  a  aettled  sense  of  the  uncertain- 
ty of  all  human  things,  of  human  life  itielf; 
and  with  a  strong  conviction  of  the  proba- 
bility that  our  project  might  never  be  real- 

'  Without  too  mnch  indulging  the  illntiow 
of  hope,  we  agreed  Ihat  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  educating  our  children  for  each  oth- 
er ;  in  inspiring  (hem  with  corresponding 
(nitea.  similnr  inclinations,  and  especially 
with  an  exact  conformilv  in  tlieir  religious 
viowa.  We  never  indulged  the  preaumptq- 
ous  Ihonght  of  conn(eracting  providential 
dispensations,  of  conquering  difficultiea 
which  time  might  prove  to  be  insuperable, 
and  above  all.  we  detertnined  never  to  be  lo 
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convinced  that  it  would  not  be  dictated  in  a  ]  my  letters  jon  will  make  yourself  roaster  of 
matter  which  invoked  its  dearest  interests ;  the  character  ol'Lucilla.  You  will  read  the 
vre  knew  that  it  liked  to  pick  out  its  own  ;  history  of  her  mind ;  you  wilt  mark  the  un- 
bappincss  in  its  own  way.'  i  folding  of  her  faculties,  and  the  prog^resiof 

As  Mr.  Stanley  proceeded,  my  heart  melt- 1  her  education.  In  those  of  your  &tber,  yoa 
cd  with  gratefuf  love  for  a  father  who,  in  i  will  not  be  sorry  to  trace  back  yoar  own  slept.' 
making  such  a  provision  for  my  happiness, !  Here  Mr.  Stanley  making  a  pause,  I  bow- 
liad  generously  left  my  cho'ce  so  free.  But '  ed  my  grateful  acceptance  of  bis  obligiDg 
while  my  conscience  seenicil  to  reproach  me,  olfer.  I  was  afraid  to  speak,  1  was  eknost 
as  if  I  had  not  deserved  euch  tenderness,  i  j  afraid  to  breathe,  lest  I  should  lose  a  irofd  of 
rejoiced  (hat  my  memory  had  no  speciQc   a  communication  so  interesting. 


charge  to  bring  against  it. 

*For  all  those  reasons,'  continued  Mr. 
Stanley,  *we  mutually  agreed  to  bur}'  our 
wislies  in  our  own  bosoms;  to  commit  the 
event  to  Him  by  whom  all  events  arc  gov- 
erned ;  never  to  name  you  to  each  other  but 
in  a  general  way ;  to  rxcite  no  factitious 
liking,  to  elicit  nn  arti6cial  passion,  and  to 
kindle  neither  impatience,  curiosity,  nor  in- 
terest Nothing  more  than  a  friendly  family 
regard  was  ever  manifested,  and  the  names 
of  Charles  and  LuciUa  were  never  mention- 
ed together. 


You  now  see,'  resumed  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  why  you  were  sent  to  Edinburgh.  Ctm- 
bridge  and  Oxford  were  too  near  London, 
and  of  course  too  near  Hampshire,  to  hnt e 
maintained  the  necessary  separation.  Ai 
soon  as  you  left  the  University,  yoar  father 
proposed  accompanying  you  on  a  visit  to  tbe 
Grove.  Like  fond  parents,  we  bad  prepar- 
ed each  other  to  expect  to  see  a  beinff  jost 
such  a  one  as  each  would  have  wished  m  the 
companion  of  his  child. 

*•  This  was  to  be  merely  a  visit  of  experi- 
ment.   You  were  both  too  Young  to  many. 


^  In  this  you  have  found  your  advantage.    But  we  were  impatient  to  place  you  both  in 
Had  my  daughter  been  accustomed  to  hear  j  a  post  of  observation ;  to  see  the  result  of  a 


you  spoken  of  with  any  particularity ;  had  mcetm 
siic  b<ien  conscious  that  any  important  con- 
sequences might  have  attached  to  your  visit, 
you  would  have  lost  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her  in  her  native  simplicity  of  character. 
TJndesigning  and  artless,  I   trust  she  would 


g;  to  mark  what  sympathy  there 
would  be  between  two  minds  formed  with  a 
view  to  each  other. 

*  But  vain  were  all  the  projects  of  man. 
Oh  !  blindness  to  the  future  !  You  doubtless 
remember,  that  just  as  every  thing  was  pre- 


have  been  under  anv  circumstance,  but  to ,  pared   for  your  journey  southwards,    jour 

have  been  unreserved  and  open  would  have  !  dear  father  was  seized  oi  the  lingering  illoesft 

been  ««carrcly  possible ;  nor  might  you,  my    -'•-•--'*-  »'    '      '"•"     .  - 

dear  Charle.s',  with  your  strong  sense  of  filial 

piety,  have  been  able  exactly  to  discriminate 

flow  much  of  your  attachment  was  choice, 

how  much  was'  duty.     The  awkwardness  of 

restraint  would  have  diminished  the  pleasure 

of  intercourse  to  both. 

*  Knowing  that  the  childish  brother  and 
sister  sort  of  intimacy  was  not  the  most  pro- 
mising mode  for  the  developement  of  your 
mutual  sentiments,  we  agreed  that  you 
should  not  meet  till  within  a  year  or  two  of 
the  period  when  it  would  be  proper  that  tlie 
union,  if  ever,  might  take  place. 

*  We  were  neither  of  us  of  an  age  or  char- 
acter to  indulge  very  romantic  ideas  of  the 
doctrine  of  sympathies.  Still  we  saw  no  rea- 
son for  excluding  such  a  possibility.  If  we 
succeeded,  we  knew  that  we  were  training 
two  beincfs  in  a  conformity  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples, wnich,  if  they  did  not  at  once  attract 
affection,  would  not  fail  to  ensure  it,  should 
inferior  motives  first  influence  your  mutual 
liking.  And  if  it  failed,  we  should  each  have 
educated  a  Christian,  who  would  be  likely  to 
carry  piety  and  virtue  intotwo  other  families. 
Much  good  would  attend  our  success,  and 
no  possible  evil  could  attend  our  failure. 

*I  could  shew  you,  I  believe,  near  a  hun- 
dred letters  on  each  side,  of  which  you  were 
the  unconscious  subject.  Your  father,  in 
his  last  illness,  returned  all  mine,  to  prevent 
a  premature  discovery,  knowing  how  soon 
his  papers  would  fall  into  your  hands.  If  it 
will  give  you  pleasure,  you  may  peruse  a 
correspondence,  of  which,  for  almost  twenty 
;;eftr8.  yon  were  the  little  hero.    Id  reading  1 


of  which  he  died  Till  almost  the  last,  he 
was  able  to  write  me,  in  his  intervals  of  ease, 
short  letters  on  the  favourite  topic.  1  re- 
member  with  what  joy  his  heart  dilated, 
when  he  told  me  of  your  positive  refusal  to 
leave  him,  on  his  pressing  you  to  pursue  tbe 
plan  already  settled,  and  to'  make  your  viait 
to  London  and  the  Grove  without  him.  I 
will  read  you  the  passage  from  his  letter.'^ 
He  read  as  follows  : 

'  In  vain  have  I  endeavoured  to  drive  this 
dear  son  for  a  short  time  from  me.  He  ask* 
ed,  with  the  indignant  feeling  of  aflVoDted 
filial  piety,  if  I  could  propose  to  him  any  com- 
pensation for  his  absence  from  my  tick 
couch  ?  '  I  make  no  sacrifice  of  duty,*  said 
he,  '  in  preferring  you.  If  I  make  any  sa- 
crifice, it  is  to  pleasure.* 

Seeing  my  eyes  overflow  with  grateful 
tenderness,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  <  if  1  can  find 
his  last  letter  I  will  shew  It  you.'  Then 
looking  over  the  pacquet, — '  here  it  is,*  said 
he,  putting  it  into  my  hands  with  visible  emo- 
tion. Neither  of  us  had  strength  of  voice  to 
be  able  to  read  it  aloud.  It  was  written  at 
several  times. 

«  Priory,  fFednetday,  March  18, 1807. 

*  Stanley— I  feel  that  I  am  dying.  Death 
is  awful,  my  dear  friend,  but  it  is  neitber 
surprising  nor  terrible.  I  have  been  too 
long  accustomed  steadily  to  contemplate  it  at 
a  distance,  to  start  from  it  now  it  is  near. 

*  As  a  man  I  have  feared  death.    Am  a 
Christian,  I  trust,  I  have  overcome  this  ter« 
Why  should  I  dread  that,  which  mere  imioo 
taught  me  is  not  an  extinction  of  my  bei^- 
and  which  revelation  has  convinced  me  «w3i 
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be  vk  improvement  of  it?    An  improve- 
ment)  O  bow  inconceiTuble  ! 

*  For  MTeral  years  I  have  habituated  m  j- 
Mlf  every  day  to  reflect  for  some  moments 
OB  the  vanity  of  life,  the  certainty  of  death, 
the  mwfoloess  of  jodgment,  and  the  duration 
of  eternity. 

*  The  separation  from  my  excellent  irife  is 
a  trial  from  which  I  should  utterly  shrink, 
were  I  not  sustained  by  the  Christiao  hope. 
When  we  married,  we  knew  that  we  were 
not  immortal. '  I  have  endeavoured  to  Tamil- 
iarike  to  her  and  to  myself  the  inevitable 
xeparatioa,  bv  constantly  keeping  up  in  the 
minds  of  both  the  idea  that  one  of  us  mutt 
lie  the  survivor.      I  have  endeavoured  to 
inake  that  idea  supportable  by  the  convic- 
tion that  the  survivorship  will  be  short — ^the 
Te-onion  certain — speedy— eternal.    O  pros-  i 
4:larum  diem  !*   &c.   &c.    How  gloriously ; 
^oes  Christianity  exalt  the  rapture,  by  enno- 
Uing  the  objects,  of  this  sublime  apostro- 
phe !* 

« Friday  the  ^Otk. 
'  As  to  the  union  of  my  son  with  Lucilla, 
you  and  I,  my  friend,  have  long  learned  from 
an  anthority  higher  than  that  classical  one, 
of  which  we  have  frequently  admired   the 
expression,   and  lamented  the  application, 
that  long  views,  and  remote  hopes,  and  dis- 
tant expectations,  become  not  so  short-sight- 
ed, so  Short-lived  a  creature  as  man,f  I  trust, 
however,  that  our  plans  have  been  carried 
on  with  a  complete  conviction  of  this  brevi- 
ty ;  with  an  entire  acquiescence  in  the  will 
of  the  great  Arbiter  of  life  and  death.     1 1 
have  told  Charles,  it  is  my  wish  tliat  he! 
shonld  visit  you  soon  after  my  death.    I  durst  I 
not  command  it^for  this  incomparable  youth ,  [ 
who  has  sacrificed  so  much  to  his  father,  will 
find  that  he  has^  a  mother  worthy  of  still  i 
greater  sacrifices.    As  soon  as  he  can  pre-  i 
vail  on  himself  to  leave  her,  you  will  see  | 
him.    Mav  he  and  your  Lucilla  behold  each  • 
odier  with  the  eyes,  with  which  each  of  us 
views  his  own  child  !    If  they  see  each  other  | 
with  indifference,  never  let  them  know  our 
wishes.    It  would  perplex  and  hamper  those  | 
to  whom  we  wish  perfect  freedom  of  thought 
and  action.    If  they  conceive  a  mutual  at- 
tachment,  reveal    our   project      In  such 
minds,  it  will  strengthen  that  attachment. — 
The  approbation  of  a  living  and  the  desire 
of  m  deceased  parent  will  sanctify  their  un- 

iOD. 

<  I  must  break  off  through  weakness.' 

*  Monday^  23. 
'  1  resume  my  pen,  which  I  thought  I  had 
held  for  the  last  time.  May  God  bless  and 
direct onr  children!  Infinite  wisdom  per- 
mits me  not  to  see  their  union.  Indeed  my 
intwest  in  all  earthljr  things  weakens.  Even 
my  aolicitade  for  this  event  is  somewhat  di- 
mnmhed.     The   most   important   circum- 

*  Seo  this  whole  beantiful  passage  in  Cicero  de 
Seaectnte. 

f  Horace,  in  tpeaking  of  the  brevity  and  nncer- 
tahi^  of  hfe,  seldom  tails  to  prodace  it  as  an  in- 
oeodveto  senroal  indolence.    See  partiealarly 
the  Aarth  and  eleTenth  Odes  of  the  first  book. 
Vol.  it.  57 


stance,  if  it  have  not  God  for  its  object,  now 
seems  comparatively  little.  The  longest 
life,  with  all  its  concerns,  shrinks  to  a  point 
in  the  sight  of  a  dying  man  ^hose  eye  is  fil- 
led by  eternity.  Eternity  !  Oh  my  friend* 
Eternity  is  a  depth  which  no  geometry  can 
measure,  no  arithmetic  calculate,  no  imagi- 
nation conceive,  no  rhetoric  describe.  The 
eye  of  a  dying  Christian  seems  gift^  to  pen* 
etrate  depths  hid  from  the  wisdom  of  philo* 
sophy.  It  looks  athwart  the  dark  valley 
without  dismay,  cheered  by  tlie  bright  scene 
beyond  it.  It  looks  with  a  kind  of  chastised 
impatience  to  that  land  where  happiness  will 
be  only  holiness  perfected.  There  all  the 
promises  of  the  goapel  will  be  accomplished. 
There  afflicted  virtue  will  rejoice  at  its  past 
trials,  and  acknowledge  their  subservience 
to  its  present  bliss.  There  the  secret  self- 
denials  of  the  righteous  shall  be  recognized 
and  rewarded— and  all  the  hopes  of  the 
Christian  shall  have  their  complete  consum- 
mation.' 

'Saturtlay.^Sih. 

*  My  weakness  increases — I  have  written 
this  at  many  intervals.  My  body  faints,  but 
in  the  Lorcl  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength* 
Oh  Stanley  !  if  pain  is  trying,  if  death  is 
awful  to  him,  who  knows  in  whom  he  hat 
trusted  ;  how  is  pain  endured,  how  is  death 
encountered  by  those  w1k>  have  no  such  sup- 
port ?* 

*  TuesHayy  the  SUt. 

'  I  am  better  to  day — If  I  experience  little 
of  that  rapture  which  some  reauire,  as  the 
sign  of  their  acceptance,  I  yet  nave  a  good 
hope  through  grace.  Nay  there  are  mo- 
ments when  I  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable. 
I  would  not  produce  this  joy  as  any  certain 
criterion  of  my  safetv,  because,  from  the  na- 
ture of  my  disease,  there  are  also  momenta 
wheil  my  spirits  sink,  and  this  might  equally 
furnish  arguments  against  my  state,  to  those 
who  decide  by  frames  and  feelings.  I  think 
my  faith  as  sound,  my  pardon  as  sure,  when 
these  privileges  are  withdrawn,  as  when  I 
enjoy  them.  No  depression  of  spirits  can 
make  my  evidences  less  solid,  though  it  may 
render  the  review  of  them  less  delightful.* 

*  Fridt^/,  3d  ApHi. 

*  Stanley  !  m^r  departure  is  at  hand.  My 
eternal  redemption  draweth  nigh.  My  hope 
is  full  of  immortality.  This  is  my  comfort- 
not  that  my  sins  are  few  or  small,  but  that 
they  are,  I  humbly  trust,  pardoned,  through 
him  who  loved  me,  and  g^ve  himself  for  me. 
Faithful  is  h£  that  has  promised,  and  his 
promises  are  not  too  great  to  be  made  good 
— for  Omniscience  is  my  promisor,  and  I 
have  Omnipotence  itself  for  my  security.— 
Adieu!* 


*    *    « 


On  the  cover  was  written,  in  Mr.  Stanley's 
hand — He  died  three  days  after ! 


«*#(*% 


It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  minffled 
and  conflicting  emotions  of  my  soul,  whue  I 
perused  this  letter.  Gratitude  that  I  had 
posses^  such  a  &ther— sori^w  that  1  bad 
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witiiCM  il— devout  jaj  tliBt  lie  irw 

bappineu— a  Btrone  feeling  of  llie  uncerlain- 
ly  And  brcTiIy  of  all  liappiaesi — a  wileinn 
rRwIiiLinn  tlial  1  would  nertr  hcI  univDrthF 
of  Biicli  B  fatliar — a  fervent  praver  that  I 
tni;:^lit  be.  nniihlt^  tu  kf>ep  that  molutimi  : — 
all  Iliet,(>  emiilions  ho  agilaled  and  iliviiled  my 
nliole  mind,  b>  Id  render  mc  tinril  forany  to- 
cictr,  even  for  tlial  of  Lncilta.  I  withdrew, 
rralcfiilly  pret^inp  Mr.  t^Iaulcy'n  hand  ;  lie 
kindly  returned  (be  preasuro,  butneitberof 
i»  al  templed  to  speak. 

lie  Bitrntlr  put  my  falbGr'!  pacquet  into 
my  liantti  I  Klmt  mTwlf  into  my  apartment, 
ntid  real)  for  Ibrcc  baurs,  lettcra  for  wliich  I 
hope  to  be  tlie  belter  in  time  and  in  eternity. 
I  found  in  ihem  a  treasure  of  reli^onii  wis- 
dom, exopllenl  mavimi  of  human  prudence, 
a  tliiirnu'rb  acquaintance  with  life  and  man- 1 
ncra,  a  keen  ini,ii;ht  into  human  nature  in  ; 
tlic  ahMracl.  and  a  nice  diicri  mi  nation  of 
indiviilaai  cliamclera',  admirable  documents 
for  general  edacaliun,  tlie  application  of 
tliow  documcoti  to  my  particular  tnrn  of  I 
character,  and  divenified  mcthnda  for  im- 
pmring'  it. — Tlie  pure  deli^lit  to  which  1 
InnkM  forward  in  reading'  these  letter*  with 
lincilla,noan  became  my  predominant  feeling. 

I  returned  to  the  company  witli  a  nenxe  of 
friicilr,  which  the  ntrore  rcetlnffsand  reflec- 
tion! hnd  composed  into  a  wwthinK  tranquil- 
ity. My  joy  was  sobered  without  being 
abated.  I  received  tlie  cordial  congratula- 
tiuns  of  my  friends.  Mrs.  Stanley  behaved 
In  me  with  increased  afleclion.  she  preaenteil 
me  to  her  daughter,  with  whom  I  afterwards 
passed  two  hours.  This  interview  le(^  me 
nothing  to  desire,  but  that  my  gratitude  to 
Ibe  Almijftity  Dispenser  of  happiness  mi([hl 
bear  in  some  little  proportion  to  his  blessings. 

As  I  was  a  passin;:'  llirouqfb  Iho  hall,  after 
dinner,  I  ipicil  little  Celia  pe^pinfr  outof  Iho 
door  of  the  children's  apartment,  in  hope  oF 
seeing  ma  pass.  She  Hew  to  me,  and  begged 
i  irouid  lake  her  into  tlie  company.  As  I 
knew  tlie  interdict  iras  taken  off,  I  carried 
her  into  the  saloon  where  they  were  sitting. 
She  ran  into  Lucilla'i  amiB  and  said,  in  a 
voice  which  she  meant  for  a  whisper,  but 
loud  enough  to  be  beard  bv  the  whole  com- 
pany, '  Do,  dear  Lucilla,  forgive  me,  !  will 
never  say  aoother  word  about  the  curricle, 
and  roil  shan't  go  to  the  Priory  since  you 
don't  like  it.'  LuciUa  found  means  to  silence 
her,  by  shewing  her  the  piclnres  in  the  '  Pea- 
cock at  Home;'  and  without  looking  np  to 
observe  the  general  smile,  contrived  to  at- 
tract the  sweet  child's  attention  to  this  beau- 
tiful litllle  poem,  in  spite  or  Sir  John,  who 
did  his  uCmiNt  to  widen  the  mischief. 


with  a  paralyitic  stroke.  Ha  by  k  k^ 
lime  without  sense  or  notion ;  a  deliiinoi  ' 
liillowed.  la  a  short  interval  of  naiiiii 
he  sent  eaniMtly  implorinr  to  mm  mm.  Sel- 
dom  bare  I  witaeated  so  distrrsiinr  ■  aoMib 
'Ai  I  mtnrrd  Ihr  rnnm  hn  fiiriHw^imi 
eyes  full  upon  me,  quite  uitconieiiMt  vbo  I  I 
was,  and  groaned  out  in  an  :nwBid  hulluir 
voice— '  Goto  now,  yo  rich  mea,  wacpand 
howl,  for  your  miienes  am  conw  npoa  joik' 
I  asked  how  be  did :— he  repUed  atill  ban 
»t.  Jamea— >How.>  why  mj  gold  and  di- 
ver are  cankered,  the  rust  of  tben  •ball  wit- 
nen  againil  me  ;  they  eat  tip  mj  fleifa  aa  it 

'  I  was  astonislied,'  continued  Dr.  Barimr, 
■  to  see  so  eaact  a  memory  couplod  with  ao 
wild  an  imaipnatioa.  '  Be  oompoaed.  Sir,' 
Eaid  T,  seeing  he  began  to  recollect  me, 'Ibia 
deep  contrition  is  a  favourable  ajniptMn.' 
'  Dr.  Barlow,'  replied  he,  gruping'  my  band 
with  a  vehemence  which  correspmided  will) 
his  look,  'have  you  never  heard  of  ricbe*  . 
kept  by  the  owner  thereof  to  his  hurt  f  Bm-  ; 
tilution  !  Doctor,  restitution! — and  it  niiut  ,j 
be  immediate,  or  it  will  be  too  late.'  I  stas  j 
now  deeply  alarmed.  '  Surely.  Sir,'  Said  I, 
'  j-ou  are  not  unhappily  to  adopt  SI,  James's 
next  words — '  forgive'me ; — but  yon  cannit 
surely  have  'defrauded.''  'O  no,  no,' cried 
he,  '  I  have  been  what  the  world  calls  bou- 
esl,  but  not  what  the  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead  will  call  so.  The  restitution  1  must 
make  is  not  to  the  rich,  for  any  thing  I  bavc 
taken  from  them,  but  to  the  poor,  for  what  I 
have  ktpt  frum  them.  Hardness  of  iMart 
would  have  been  but  a  common  aio  in  a 
common  man ;  but  I  have  been  a  profeawr. 
Doctor,  1  will  not  say  a  hypocrite,  for  I  de- 
ceived myself  as  much  as  othen.  But  ob! 
bow  hollow  has  my  profession  been !' 

*  Here  seeing  him  ready  to  faint,'  condnu- 
ed  Dr,  Barlow,  'I  imposed  silence  on  bin, 
till  he  bad  taken  a  cordial.  This  rerired 
him,  and  be  went  on. 

' '  I  was  miserable  in  my  early  coune  af    j 
profligacy.    I  was  disappointed  in  iny  nbsa- 


schemas  of  ambition.  leapacted 

from  the  world  than  it  had  to  give.  But  I 
continued  to  kive  it  with  all  it*  diiappMl- 
ments.  Under  whatever  new  shap«  it  m- 
sented  its  lemptalious,  it  was  tliU  my  nW. 
I  had  always  loved  money ;  but  oUier  pas- 
sions more  turbulent  had  been  bitbertopra- 
dominanL  These  I  at  length  ranooMiad.; 
CnTctouiness  now  became  my  reignif^  rin.' 
Stillit  wastothebrokencisterntball  '  - 
ed.  Still  it  was  on  the  broken  reed 
leaned.  Still  I  was  unhappy,  I  was  at 
whither  to  tnm  for  comfort.  Of  " 
scarcely  knew  the  first  principles. 

* '  In  this  state  I  met  with  a  plausible,  lat 
ill-informed  man.     He  had  zeal,  and 

of  papular  eloqueace ;  but  be  wanted 

ledge,  and  argaraeiit.  and  sonsdnaaa.  I  «M 
bowever,  struck  with  his  eamcatneaa,  Md 
with  the  impoifance  of  some  tralbi  wbUk, 


ng  tta.  t 
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tiioaffh  common  to  others,  were  new  to  ma. 
Bot  bit  scheme  was  hollow  and  imperfect, 
and  his  leadioff  phociples  sub? ersive  of  all 
morality." ' 

*Here  Mr.  Tyrrel  paused.  I  entreated 
Inm  to  spare  himself ;  but  after  a  few  deep 
proans  he  oroceeded. 

*  *«  Whetner  his  opinions  had  made  fUfmelf 
immoral  I  never  inquired.  It  is  certain  th^ 
w«ne  calculated  to  make  his  hearers  so.  In- 
stead of  lowerinff^  my  spiritual  disease,  by 
prescribing  repentance  and  humility,  he  in- 
iamad  it  by  cordials.  All  was  hig^fa-— all  was 
aiiimatiiu^--all  was  safe!  On  no  better 
ground  than  my  arowed  discontent,  he  land- 
ed me  at  once  in  a  security  so  much  tlie  more 
iatal,  as  it  laid  asleep  all  apprehension.  He 
mistook  my  uneasiness  for  a  complete 
change.  My  talking  of  sin  was  made  a  sub- 
stitute for  my  renouncing  it  Proud  of  a 
rich  man  for  a  convert,  he  led  me  to  mis- 
take conviction  for  conversion.  I  was  buoy- 
ed up  with  an  unfounded  confidence.  I 
adopted  a  roligfion  which  promised  pardon 
without  repentance,  happiness  wKhout  obe- 
dience, ana  heaven  without  holiness.  I  had 
found  a  short  road  to  peace.  I  never  inqui- 
red if  it  were  a  safe  one.*'  * 

*  The  poor  man  now  fell  back,  unable  to 
speak  for  some  minutes.  Then  rallying 
again,  he  resumed,  in  a  still  more  broken 


*  ^  Here  I  stop  short.  My  religion  had 
made  no  change  in  my  heart,  it  therefore 
made  none  in  my  life.  I  read  good  books, 
but  tbey  were  low  and  fanatical  in  their  Ian 
goage,  and  antinomian  in  their  principle. 
But  my  religious  ignorance  was  so  deplora- 
ble, that  their  novelty  caught  strong  hold  of 
me.»" 

*  I  now  desired  him,*  continued  Dr.  Bar- 
low ^  not  to  exhaust  himself  farther.  I  pray- 
ed with  him.  He  was  struck  with  awe  at 
the  holy  energy  in  the  office  for  the  sick, 
which  was  quite  new  to  liim.  lie  owned  he 
bad  not  suspected  the  church  to  be  so  evan- 
gelical. This  is  no  uncommon  error.  Hot- 
iMaded  and  superficial  men,  when  they  are 
cmce  alanned,  are  rather  caught  by  phrases 
than  sentiments,  by  terms  than  principles. 
It  is  this  ignorance  of  the  doctrines  or  the 
Bibte  and  of  the  church  in  which  men  of 
tlia  world  unhappily  live,  that  makes  it  so 
dificolt  for  us  to  address  them  under  sick- 
Bess  and  affliction.  We  have  no  common 
ground  on  which  to  stand  ;  no  intelligible 
medinm  through  which  to  communicate  with 
tham.  It  is  having  both  a  language  and  a 
•oiaoce  to  learn  at  once.' 

In  the  morning  Dr.  Barlow  again  visited 
Mr.Tvrrel.  He  found  him  stul  in  great 
perturbation   of   mind.      Feeling    himself 

Suite  sensible  he  had  begun  to  make  his  will. 
^  le  had  made  large  bequests  to  several  char- 
ities. Dr.  Barlow  highly  approved  of  .this ; 
but  reminded  him,  that  though  he  himself 
would  never  recommend  charity  as  a  com- 
mutation or  a  bribe ;  yet  some  immediate 
aets  of  bounty,  while  there  was  a  possibflity 
ef  hia  recovery,  would  be  a  better  eameat  m 
Mi  fBpentamcey  (han  the  bequeathing  hd 


whole  estate  when  it  could  be  of  no  fur- 
ther use  to  himself.  lie  waii  all  acquies- 
cence. 

He  desired  to  see  Mr.  Stanley.  He  re- 
commended  to  him  his  nephew,  over  whose 
conduct  Mr.  Stanley  promised  to  have  an 
eye.  He  made  him  and  Dr.  Barlow  joint 
executors.  He  offered  to  leave  them  ludf 
his  fortune.  With  their  usual  disinterested- 
ness they  positively  refused  to  accept  it»  and 
suggested  to  him  a  better  mode  of  bestow- 
ing it 

He  lifted  up  bis  hands  and  eyes,  saying, 
'  This  is  indeed  Christianitv  ;  pure  and  unde- 
filed  religion !  If  it  be  not  faith,  it  is  its  fruits. 
If  it  be  not  the  procuring  cause  of  salvation 
it  is  one  evidence  of  a  safe  state.  O,  Mr. 
Stanley,  our  last  conversation  has  sunk  deep 
into  my  heart.  You  had  begun  to  pull  the 
veil  from  my  eyes  ;  but  nothing  tears  the 
whole  mask  off,  like  the  hand  of  death,  like 
impending  judgment.  How  little  have  I 
considered  eternity  !  Judgment  was  not  in 
all  my  thoughts — I  had  got  rid  of  the  terrors 
of  responsibility  !  O,  Dr.  Barlow,  is  there 
any  hope  for  me  .^' 

'  Sir/  replied  the  Doctor,  '  your  sin  is  not 
greater  because  you  feci  it ;  so  far  from  it, 
your  dancer  diminishes  in  proportion  as  it  is 
discerned.  Your  condition  is  notworse,  but 
better,  because  you  are  become  sensible  of 
your  sins  and  wants.  I  judge  far  more  fa- 
vourably of  your  state  now,  than  when  you 
thought  so  well  of  it.  Your  scohc  of  the  evil 
of  your  own  heart  is  the  t>est  proof  of  your 
sincerity  ;  your  repentance  towards  God  is 
the  best  evidence  of  your  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ' 

*  Doctor,  it  is  too  late,*  rcpUcil  the  sick 
man.  *  How  can  1  shew  that  my  repentance 
is  sincere  ?  In  this  miserable  condition  how 
can  I  glorify  God  ?' 

*  Sir,'  repliet]  Dr.  Barlow,  *■  you  must  lay 
anew  the  whole  foundation  of  your  faith. 
Tliat  Saviour  whom  you  had  unhappily 
adopted  as  a  substitute  for  virtue,  must  be 
received  as  a  propitiation  for  sin.  If  you 
recover,  you  most  devote  yourself,  spirit, 
soul,  and  body  to  his  service.  You  roust 
adorn  his  gospel  by  your  conduct ;  you  must 
plead  his  cause  in  your  conversation  ;  you 
must  recommend  his  doctrines  by  your  Im- 
mility  ;  you  must  dedicate  every  talent  God 
has  ^iven  you  to  his  glory.  If  he  continue 
to  visit  you  with  sickness,  this  will  call  new 
and  more  difficult  Christian  f^races  into  ex- 
ercise. If  by  this  severe  affiiction  you  lose 
all  ability  to  do  God  actual  service,  you  may 
perhaps  glorify  him  more  eflcctually  by  cast- 
ing yourself  entirely  on  him  for  support,  by 
patient  suffering  for  his  sake  who  suffered 
every  thing  for  yours.  You  will  have  an  ad- 
ditional caB  for  trusting  in  the  divine  prom- 
ises; an  additional  occasion  for  imitating 
the  divine  example :  a  stronger  motive  for 
sayinpf  practically,  the  cup  which  my  father 
has  given  me  shall  I  not  drink  it' 

*•  O,  Doctor,'  said  the  unhappy  man,  « my 
remorse  arises  not  merely  from  my  having 
neglected  this  or  that  moral  doty,  this  or  that 
act  ef  charity,  but  firom  the  mekmotaoly  ev- 
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idence  which  that  neglect  affords  that  my  re- 
hgioQ  was  not  sincere.' 

*  I  repeat,  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  that 
your  false  security  and  unfounded  hope  were 
more  alarming^  than  your  present  distress  of 
mind.  Examine  your  own  heart,  fear  not  to 
probe  it  to  the  bottom  ;  it  will  be  a  salutary 
smart.  As  you  are  able,  I  will  put  you  into 
a  course  of  readings  the  Scriptures,  witli  a 
view  to  promote  self-examination.  Try 
vourself  by  the  strait  rule  they  hold  out. 
t'ray  fervently  that  the  Almighty  may  assist 
yon  by  his  spirit,  and  earnestly  endeavour  to 
hufTer  as  well  as  to  do  his  whole  will.' 

Dr.  Barlow  says  he  thinks  there  is  now  as 
little  prospect  of  his  perfect  recovery,  as 
of  his  immediate  dissolution  ;  but  as  far  as 
one  human  creature  can  judge  of  the  state 
of  another,  he  believes  the  visitation  will  be 
sal  u  tar}'. 


CHAP.  XLA'. 

As  we  were  setting  at  supper,  after  Dr. 
Barlow  liad  left  us.  Lady  Belfield,  turning  to 
me,  said,  '  she  had  had  a  governess  propo- 
sed to  her  from  a  quarter  1  should  little  ex- 
|)ect  to  hear.'  She  then  produced  a  letter, 
informing  her  that  Mr.  Fentham  was  lately 
found  dead  in  his  bed  of  an  apoplexy.  That 
he  had  died  insolvent ;  and  that  his  large  in- 
come ceasing  with  his  life,  his  family  were 
plunged  into  the  utmost  distress.  Tliat  Mrs. 
Fentham  experienced  the  most  mortifying 
neglect  from  her  numerous  and  noble  fric'ods, 
who  now,  that  she  could  no  longer  amuse 
them  with  balls,  concerts,  and  suppers,  re- 
venged themselves  b^  wondenng  what  she 
could  ever  mean  by  giving  them  at  all,  and 
declanng  what  a  bore  it  had  always  been  to 
them  to  go  to  her  parties.  Thev  ncrw  insist- 
ed that  people  ought  to  confine  themselves  to 
their  own  station,  and  live  within  their  in- 
come, though  they  themselves  had  lifted  her 
above  her  station,  and  had  led  her  to  exceed 
her  income. 

*  The  poor  woman,'  continued  Lady  Bel- 
field,  '  is  in  extreme  distress.  Her  magnifi- 
cently furnished  house  will  go  but  a  very 
little  way  towards  satisfying  her  creditors. 
That  house,  whose  clamorous  knocker  used 
to  keep  the  neighbourhood  awake,  is  already 
reduced  to  utter  stillness.  The  splendicl 
apartments,  brilliant  with  lustres  and  wax- 
lights,  and  crowded  with  company,  are  be- 
come a  frightful  solitude,  terrifying  to  those 
to  whom  solitude  has  not  one  consolation  or 
resource  to  offer.  Poor  Mrs.  Fentham  is 
more  wounded  by  this  total  desertion  of  those 
whom  she  so  sumptuously  entertained,  and 
so  obsequiously  flattered,  than  by  her  actual 
wants.' 

*  It  is,'  said  Sir  John,  <  a  fine  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  friendsliips  of  the  world. 

Confederacies  in  vice,  or  leagues  in  pleasure. 

'  Lady  Denham,  when  applied  to,'  resumed 
Lady  Belfield, '  said,  that  she  was  extremely 
aprry  for  tliem ;  but  as  she  thought  extrava- 
S^qpe  the  greatest  of  all  faults,  it  would  look 


like  an  encouragement  to  imprudence  if  she 
did  any  thine  for  them.  Their  extravagance, 
however,  had  never  been  objected  to  by  her, 
till  the  fountain  which  supplied  it  was  atop* 
ped :  and  she  had  for  years  made  do  acropw 
of  winning  money  almost  nightly  from  the 
woman  whose  distresses  she  now  refoaed  to 
relieve.  Lad?  Denham  farther  aasimed  tbe 
misery  into  which  the  elopement  of  her  dar- 
ling cnild  with  Signer  Squallini  had  broa^t 
her,  as  an  additional  reason  for  withboUm^ 
her  kindness  from  Mrs.  Fentham.' 

Mt  is  a  reason,'  said  I,  interruptiiig  Lady 
Belfield,  '  which,  in  a  right-turned  wAbA^ 
would  have  a  directly  contrary  operatioo. 
I  When  domestic  calamities  overtake  oar* 
I  selves,  is  it  not  the  precise  moment  for  bold- 
;  ing  out  a  hand  to  the  wretched  f  for  dtmin- 
-  ishing  the  misery  abroad  which  at  home  may 
'  be  irretrievable  ? 

*  Lady  Bab  Lawless,  to  whom  Mra.  Pent* 

I  ham  applied  for  assistance,  coolly  advised  her 

!  to  send  her  daughters  to  servic:e,   sajriog, 

*  that  she  knew  of  no  acquirement  they  had 

which  would  be  of  any  use  to  them,  exG^t 

their  skill  in  hair-dressing.' 

*•  It  seemed  a  cruel  reproach  from  a  pro* 
fessed  friend,  said  Sir  John,  and  yet  it  is  a 
literal  truth.     I  know  not  what  can  be  dene 
for  them,  or  for  what  they  are  fit.     Hieir  ac- 
complishments might  be  turned  to  some  ac- 
count, if  they  were  accompanied  with  real 
knowledge,    useful  acquirements,  or  sober 
habits.     Mrs.  Fentham  wishes  us  to  recom- 
mend them  as  governesses.    But  can  I  con- 
scientiously  recommend  to  others,  girls  with 
whom  I  could  not  trust  my  own  family  ?  Had 
tliey  been  taught  to  look  no  higher  than  the 
clerks  of  their  father,  who  had  been  a  clerk 
himself,  they  might  have  been  happy ;  bat 
those  very  men  will  now  think  tliem  as  much 
,  beneath  themselves,  as  the  young  ladies  late- 
I  ly  thought  they  were  above  them.' 
i     *•  I  have  often,'  said  Mr.  Staaley,  *  been 
amused,  with  observing  what  a  magic  trans- 
formation the  same  event  produces  on  two 
opposite  classes  of  characters.    Tlie  misfor- 
tunes of  their  acquaintance  conveK  worldly 
friends  into  instantaneous  strictness  of  priD* 
ciple.    The  faults  of  the  distr^wed  are  pro- 
i  duced  as  a  plea  for  their  own  hard-hearted 
I  covetousness.    While  that  very  misfortme 
so  relaxes  the  strictness  of  good  men,  that 
I  the  faults  are  forgotten  in  the  calami t;|r ;  asd 
•  they,  who  bad  been  perpetually  wanung  tba 
prodigal  of  his  impending  mm,  when  that 
ruin  comes  are  the  first  to  relieve  him.    The 
worldly  friend  sees  only  the  errors  of  the  •of'' 
ferer,  the  Christian  sees  only  his  diatresa.' 

It  was  agreed  among  us,  that  some  aoall 
contribution  must  be  added  to  a  little  son, 
that  had  been  already  raised,  for  their  iiniB»' 
diate  relief;  but  that  nothing  was  ao  diffi- 
cult, as  effectually  to  serve  persons  whoae 
views  were  so  disproportioned  to  their  de- 
serts, and  whose  habits  woukl  be  too  iiln^ 
to  carry  corruption  into  families  who  m%U 
receive  them  from  charitable  motives. 

The  conversation  then  foil  ioseasibly  m 
the  pleasure  we  had  enjoyed  since  we  hmk 
heeo  together;  aBdonthedeligfadofratiQft^ 
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al  society,  and  confidential  interdoarse  sucb 
aa  ours  bad  been,  wbere  minds  mingled,  and 
affection  and  esteem  were  reciprocal.  Mr. 
Stanley  said  many  tbingv  which  evinced  how 
happily  his  piety  was  combined  with  the  most 
affectionate  tenderness  of  heart.  Indeed  I 
had  always  been  delighted  to  obserre  in  him, 
a  quality  which  is  not  so  common  as  it  is 
thought  to  be,  a  thorough  capacity  for  friend- 
ship. 

*  My  dear  Stanley,'  said  Sir  John,  *  it  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  human  enjoyments,  that 
they  must  have  an  end.  1  observe  with  re- 
gpret,  that  the  time  assigned  for  our  visit  is 
more  than  elapsed.  We  ha?e  prolonged  it 
beyond  our  intention,  beyond  our  conven- 
ience :  but  we  have,  I  trust,  been  imbibing 
priociples,  stealing  habits,  and  borrowing 
plans,  which  will  ever  make  us  consider  this 
visit  as  an  important  era  in  our  lives. 

*  My  excellent  Caroline  is  deeply  affected 
with  all  she  has  seen  and  heard  at  the  Grove. 
We  must  now  leave  it,  though  not  without 
reluctance.  We  must  go  and  endeavour  to 
imitate  what,  six  weeks  ago,  we  almost  fear- 
ed to  contemplate.  Lady  Belfield  and  1  have 
compared  notes.  On  the  most  mature  de- 
liberation, we  agree  that  we  have  lived  long 
enough  to  the  world.  We  agree  that  it  is 
time  to  begin  to  live  to  ourselves,  and  to  Him 
who  made  us.  We  propose  in  future  to  make 
our  winters  in  London  much  shorter.  We 
intend  to  remove  early  every  spring  to 
Beecbwood,  which  we  will  .no  longer  con- 
sider as  a  temporary  residence,  but  as  our 
home ;  we  will  supply  it  with  every  thing 
that  may  make  it  interesting,  and  improving 
to  us  all.  We  are  resolved  to  educate  our 
children  in  the  fear  of  God.  Our  fondness  for 
them  is  rather  increased  than  diminished  : 
but  in  the  exercise  of  that  fondness,  we  will 
remember  that  we  are  to  train  them  up  for 
immortalitv.  We  will  watch  over  them  as 
creatures  for  whose  eternal  well  being  a  vast 
responsibility  will  attach  to  ourselves. 

*  In  our  new  plan  of  life,  we  shall  have 
fewer  sacrifices  to  make  than  most  people  in 
oar  situation  ;  for  we  have  long  felt  a  grow- 
ing indifference  for  things  which  we  appear- 
ed to  enjoy.  Of  the  world,  we  are  only  go- 
ing to  give  up  that  part  which  is  not  worth 
keeping,  and  of  which  we  are  really  weary. 
In  securing  our  real  friends,  we  shall  not  re- 
gret, if  we  drop  some  acquaintance  by  the 
way.  The  wise  and  the  worthy  we  shall 
more  than  ever  cherish.  In  your  family,  we 
have  enjoyed  those  true  pleasures  which  en- 
tail no  repentance.  That  cheerfulness  which 
alone  is  worthy  of  accountable  beings,  we 
shall  industriously  maintain  in  our  own.  I 
bless  God  if  we  have  not  so  many  steps  to 
tread  back,  as  some  others  have,  who  are  en 
tering,  upon  principle,  on  a  new  course  of 
life. 

*  We  have  always  endeavoured,  though 
with  much  imperfection,  to  fill  some  duties 
to  each  other,  to  our  children,  to  our  friends, 
and  to  the  poor.  But  of  the  prime  duty,  the 
main  spring  of  action  and  of  all  moral  good- 
ness, duty  to  God,  we  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently miDdfiil.    I  hope  we  have  at  length 
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learnt  to  consider  Him  as  the  fountain  of  all 
g^ood,  and  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  as  the  foun- 
tain of  all  hope.  This  new  principle,  I  am 
persuaded,  will  never  impair  our  cheerful- 
ness, it  will  only  fix  it  on  a  solid  ground.  By 
purifying  the  motive  it  will  raise  the  enjoy- 
ment. 

^  But  if  we  have  not  so  many  habits  to  cor- 
rect as  poor  Carlton  had,  I  question  if  we 
have  not  as  many  difficulties  to  meet  in  an- 
other way.  His  loose  course  was  discredita- 
ble His  vices  made  him  stand  ill  with  the 
world.  He  would  therefore  acquire  nothing 
but  credit  in  changing  his  outward  practice. 
Lady  Belfield  and  I,  on  the  contrary,  stand 
rather  too  well  with  the  world.  We  had 
just  that  external  regularity,  that  cool  indif- 
ferenceabout  our  own  spiritual  improvement, 
and  the  wrong  courses  of  our  friends,  which 
procure  regard,  because  they  do  not  Interfere 
with  others,  nor  excite  jealousy  for  ourselves. 
But  we  have  now  to  encounter  that  censure, 
which  we  have  perhaps  hitherto  been  too  so- 
licitous to  avoid.  It  will  still  be  our  trial, 
but  I  humbly  trust  that  it  will  be  no  longer 
our  snare.  Our  morality  pleased,  because 
it  seemed  to  proceed  merely  from  a  sense  of 
propriety  ;  our  strictness  will  offend,  when  it 
18  found  to  spring  from  aprinciple  of  religion. 

*•  To  what  tendency  in  the  heart  of  man, 
my  dear  Stanley,  is  it  owing,  that  religion  is 
commonly  seen  to  excite  more  suspicion  than 
tlie  want  of  it  ?  When  a  man  of  the  world 
meets  with  a  gay,  thoughtless,  amusing  per- 
son, he  seldom  thinks  of  enquiring  whether 
sucli  a  one  be  immoral,  or  an  unbeliever,  or 
a  profligate,  though  the  bent  of  his  conversa- 
tion rather  leans  that  way.  Satisfied  with 
what  he  finds  him,  he  feels  little  solicitude  to 
ascertain  what  he  really  is.  But  no  sooner 
does  actual  piety  shew  itself  in  any  man,  than 
your  friends  are  putting  you  on  your  gtiard  ; 
— there  is  instantly  a  suggestion,  a  hint,  a 
suspicion.  *•  Does  he  not  carry  thingfs  too 
far  ?'  *"  Is  he  not  righteous  over  much  ?'  *  Is 
he  not  intemperate  in  his  zeal  ?'  *  Above  all 
things  is  he  tincere  V  and  in  short — for  that 
is  the  centre  in  which  all  the  lines  of  suspi- 
cion and  reprobation  meet,  *  h  he  not  a  Meth- 
odist .?' 

<  I  trust,  however,  that,  through  divine 
grace  our  minds  will  be  fortified  against  aU 
attacks  on  this  our  weak  side ;  this  pass 
througli  which  the  sort  of  assaults  most  for- 
midable to  ii«  will  be  likely  to  enter.  I  was 
mentioning  this  danger  to  Caroline  this  morn- 
ing. She  opened  her  Bible,  over  which 
she  now  spends  much  of  her  solitary  time, 
and  with  an  emphasis  foreign  from  her  usual 
manner  read, 

'  Cease  ye  from  man,  whose  breath  is  in 
his  nostrils,  for  wherein  is  he  to  be  account- 
ed of  ?• 

As  Sir  John  repeated  these  words,  I  saw 
Lucilla,  who  was  sitting  next  Lady  Belfield, 
snatch  one  of  her  hands  and  kiss  it,  with  a 
rapture  which  she  had  no  power  to  control. 
It  was  evident  that  nothing  but  our  presence 
restrained  her  from  rising  to  embrace  her 
friend  Her  fine  eyes  glistened,  but  seeing 
that  I  observed  her>  she  gently  let  go  m 
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hmnd  ihe  held,  and  tried  to  look  composed. )  not  ttie.    Bat  sorely,  at  a  mansioo  where  n 

affluent  family  actually  live,  all  reasonaU 
indulcpences  should  be  allowed.  And  wtet 
a  f^rden  and 


I  cannot  describe  the  chastised  but  not  less 
fervent  joy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley.  Their 
looks  expressed  the  affectionate  mterest  they 


I  j^^t 


green-liouse  are  to  tamdytB  m 

took  in  Siir  John's  honest  declaration.    Their  j  the  proprietor,  tlie  place  of  the  abdiotal  I 

hearts  overflowed    with  gratitude  to  Him  ,  theatre  and  ball  room;  and  especially  wbn  f 

without  whom  *  nothings  is  strong  nothing  is  !  it  ia  to  be  a  means  in  her  hands  of  attacfaim  | 
boly.'    For  my  own  part,  I  felt  myself  raJMMl     her  children  to  the  country,  and  of  teacluf 


Above  this  Tisiblo  diurnal  Hphcro. 

Sir  John  afterwards  said,  *  I  begin  more  and 
more  to  see  the  scantiness  of  all  morality 
which  has  not  tlie  love  of  Gud  for  its  motive. 
That  virtue  will  not  carry  us  safely,  and  will 
not  carry  us  far,  which  looks  to  human  esti- 


them  to  love  home,  I  declare  myself  m  fib* 
vour  of  the  conservatory.* 

Lucilla's  eyes  sparkled,  imt  ihe  «ud  mh 
thing. 

*■  It  would  be  onfair,'  cootinned  Mr.  8ta* 
ley,  *•  to  blame  too  severely  those,  wIm»,1w« 
ing  constantly  in  the  country,   give  a  finite 


ination  as  lU  reward.  As  M  was  a  false  and  ^^^^  ^^^  appropriate  pleasures.  The  red  «*- 
inadcnuate  pnnciple  which  first  wt  it  agoing,  ^j,  of  censure  seem  to  be  Uiose  who,  gnA- 
It  will  alwap  stop  short  of  the  true  ends  of .  ^ad  taste  on  bad  habits,  bring  intoOe 
goodness.  Do  noHhink,  my  dear  Maolcy,  jcountrv  the  amusements  of  the  town,  wl 
contmued  he, '  that  1  fancy  U  is  only  our  ha-  ,  juperaid  to  such  as  are  local,  and  natani, 
biU  which  want  impmving.  Or.  Barlow  ,  ^^^j  j„„^g„^  „^j,  j^^.  ^^^  ^p^j^  artifiml, 
has  convinced  me  that  there  must  be  a  mww-  |  ^^^^  rorruot ' 

lion  of  the  whole  man  :  thai  tho  change  in  j  .  j^^  ^^^;  Stanley,'  said  Sir  John,  ••• 
our  practice  must  grow  out  of  a  new  motive;  ha  i-e  resolved  to  indemnify  our  poor  neigh- 
not  merely  out  of  an  amendetl  principle,  but  ■  ^0^^,  p^^  two  injuries  which  we  have  teii 
new   principle  ;  not  an  improvement  m   Hoing  them.    The  one  is,  by  our  having  Kr- 


obtain  crcdiU  br.ngs  neither  peare  nor  ar-  ;  ,^  ^^g„  ^^^^  ,4^,^  i^,  i^^„^  Tlie  other 
ceptance.  This  change  shears  , (self,  gra.  u  j^,  thM  we  will  endeavour  to  make  up  fcr 
ally  perhaps,  but  uncqmvocaliy,  bv  enlight-  our  past  indifferenre  to  their  spiritual  coo- 
cningtheundrrstaiidiug.a^vakcniiigthccon     nerns,  bv  now  acting  as  if  we  were  aware 


science,  purifying  the   afTections,  subduing 


that  the  poor  have  souls  as  well  as  bodies; 


the  will,  reforming  the  life.'  a„,l  ,j,^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^       of  accoimt  the 

Lady  Belficid  expressed,  with  a  "^^^eet  hu-  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^-^^  ^f^^^j^  ^^  J,^  responsibaitv.» 
mihty,  her  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  of  j,„^j,  ^  ^^^  ^f  ^y^^  -  ^^^  ^  ^. 
these  remarks.  After  some  farther  discus-  I  ^^,,^  ^„^  ,1^,,^  ,^.^  ^1,^^/^-^  ^^^^  „^j  ^,^^ 
sion,  she  said,  '  Sir  John,  I  have  beni  sen-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  „j  ,,,  ^^^  f^^  advaiical.  Oiir  nrinds 
ously  thinking  that  I  ought  not  t.>  indulge  in  ,  ^^^  toohi-hlv  wmught  for  much  loquacitv, 
li?  ^'^P^nj^"^  ^^«  intended  conservatory,    ^^en   Plioibe' suddenly  exclaimed?*  Paii, 

,Y  V."j.»f  y""r^«iV'''  ''i'"?'^^***'  "'""''-''  ^^   »^»'V  is  it  that   happincM  does  not  make  one 
the  building  a  charity  school.     I  cannot  con-   ^^y.^^, ,  j  „^^^^  ^j^,  ^^if  ,0  happv  in  my  Ufe, 


paration  was  softened  by  the  prospect  of  a 


we  will  not  give  up  the  conservatory,  unless  ,^.  n^geiinff.     The  dav  before  they 

Mr.   Stanley  thinks  we  oupht  to  give  it  up.  |^,„^   ,^j^j    3^,^^^,^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

ButwewinadoptLiicillasidcaofrombining.j^ivir  and  Mrs.  Stan  lev,  that  they  would 
a  chanty  with  an  in^ii hrence  -we  will  asso-  ,.j^,,g  ,|,g  ^xlness  to  rebeivc  Fanny  Stokn 
ciatc  the  charity  scIk>oI  with  the  conservato-    :_.     .!-_•_'>_..._* ^ ..      -^       .   __ 


ry.     This  union  will  he  a  kind  of  monument 


into  their  family  for  a  few  months,  previom 
to  their  entering  theirs  as  governess.     « I 


*»     c*     1  IT  -^      u-       ■   •       .1    * ' "'  "■"•  "'^  adoption  of  wur  regulations. 

Mr.  Stanley     lie  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  hat :  ^,.  ^^j   ^^^^  g^^^,      '^^^^  cheerfuny 

as  Lady  Belfield  was  now  resolved  to  live  ^oded  to  the  proposal, 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  the  count  ry,       ^^^  j^^^^  ^^^^  \  I  ^^  n^^ditating  the  t 

she  ought  to  have  some  amusements  in  lieu  ^  ^^  ^ut  with  an  additional  clause  tacked 

of  those  she  was  going  to  give  up.     *  Costly  ^„.^    ^j,^^  ^^  ^^^.       ^„^  ^^^     j^,   ^j.,^ 

decorations  and  expensive  gardens,'  coutin-  Pannv,  that  the  child  also  may  ire'l  imboia 

ued  he,  '  at  a  place  where  tiic  proprietors  do  ^j^j,  something  of  vour  family  spirit,  and  bs 

not  so  much  as  intentl  to  reside,  have  always  broken  into  better  habiu  than  she  Hm  ae- 

appeared  to  me  among  the  infatuations  of  op-  ^j^ed  from  our  hitherto  relaxed  discipline.* 

ulence.    To  the  expenses  which  they  do  not  ^his  proposal  wai  ahm  cordially  appiwcd. 
10am,  It  IS  adding  an  expense  which  they  do  '     ^  ^     rr 
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CilAP.  XLVI.  I     '  Doctor,*  replied  the  good  tempered,  bnt 

'  thoughtless  maD,  *  don't  stand  upon  oeremo- 

Dr.  BiRT.ow  came  to  the  Grove  to  take  Qy.  You  know  I  love  a  debate,  and  I  insnt 
leave  of  our  friends.  He  found  Sir  John  and  on  your  saying  what  was  in  your  mind  to  say. 
I  tittin^  in  the  library  with  Mr.  Stanley.  ]  donH  fear  ^itin^  out  of  any  scrape  you  can 
*Ab1  came  from  Mr.  Tyrrers,'  said  the  bring  me  into.  You  are  too  well -nrM  to  of- 
Doctor,  *•  I  met  Mr.  Flam  goin^  to  see  him.  fend,  and,  I  hope,  I  am  too  well-natured  to 
He  seemed  so  anxious  about  his  old  friend,  be  easily  offended.  Stanley,  1  know,  alwaya 
that  a  wish  strongly  presented  itself  to  my  takes  your  side.  Sir  John,  1  trust,  will  take 
niod  that  the  awful  situation  of  the  sick  man ;  mine  ;  and  so  will  the  young  man  here,  if  he 
migiit  be  salutarv  to  him.  |  is  like  most  other  younr  men.* 

*  It  is  impossible  to  say,'  continued  he,  ■  »  Allow  me  then  to  observe,*  returned  Dr. 
*  what  injury  religion  has  suffered  from  the  '  Barlow,  *  that  if  Mr.  Tyrrel  has  unhappily 
oppositecharacters  of  these  two  men.  Flam,  |  deceived  himself,  by  resting  too  ezclnsivelv 
who  f^vcA  himself  no  concern  about  the  mat-  i  on  a  mere  speculative  faith  ;  a  faith  whicn 
ter,  18  kind  and  generous ;  while  Tyrrel,  by  his  conduct  did  not  e\'iuce  itself  to  be  of 
who  has  made  a  high  profession,  is  mean  and  ;  the  right  sort ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  de- 
SQirdid.  It  has  been  said,  of  what  use^is  re- 1  pendence  for  salvation  on  our  own  benevo- 
ligion,  when  morality  has  made  Mr.  Flam  a .  Icnce,  our  own  integrity,  or  any  other  good 
better  man  than  religion  makes  Mr.  Tyrrel  ?  '■  quality  we  may  possess,  is  an  error  not  less 
Thus  men  of  the  world  reason !  But  nothing  :  fatal,  and  far  more  usual.  Such  a  dependence 
can  be  more  faUe  than  their  conclusions.  Joes  as  practically  set  at  nought  the  JRedeem- 
Flam  is  naturally  an  open,  warm  hearted  ^er's  sacrifice,  as 'the  avowed  rejection  of  the 
man,  but  incorrect  in  many  respects,  and  infidel.  Honesty  and  benevolence  are  amongf 
rather  loose  in  his  principles.  His  natural  the  noblest  qualities  ;  but  where  the  one  is 
good  propensities  religion  would  have  iin- ,  practised  for  reputation,  and  the  other  from 
proved  into  solid  virtues,  and  would  have  ;  mere  feeling,  they  arc  sadly  delusive  as  to  the 
cared  the  more  exceptionable  parts  of  his  j  ends  of  practical  goodness.  They  have  both 
character.    But  from  religion  he  stands  aloof.  \  indeed  their  reward  ;  inte|^ritv  in  the  credit 

'  Tyrrel  is  naturally  narrow  and  selfish,  i  it  brings,  and  benevolence  m  the  pleasure  it 
Religpoo  has  not  made,  but  found  him  such,  j  yields.  Both  are  beneficial  to  society  ;  both^ 
Bat  what  a  religion  has  he  adopted !  A  mere  therefore,  are  politically  valuable.  Both 
assaroption  of  terms ;  a  dead,  inoperative,  -  sometimes  lead  me  to  admire  the  ordinations 
Tininflaencing  notion,  which  he  has  taken  |  of  that  over- ruling  power,  which  often  ases 
up :  not,  I  hope,  with  a  view  to  deceive  oth- ;  as  instruments  of  puolic  good,  men  who  act 
era.  but  bv  which  he  has  grossly  deceived  !  jng  well  in  many  respects,  are  essentially 
himself.  He  had  heard  that  religion  was  a  j  useful  to  others ;  but  who,  acting  from  mo- 
cure  for  an  uneasy  mind ;  but  he  did  not  at-  tives  merely  human,  forfeit  for  themselves 
tend  to  the  means  by  which  the  cure  is  ef-  'that  high  reward  which  those  virtues  would 
iected,  and  it  relieved  not  him.  I  obtain,  if  tliey  were  evidences  of  a  lively 

'The  corrnpt  principle  whence  his  vices  | faith,  and  the  results  of  Christian  principle, 
proceeded  was  not  subdued.  He  did  not  de-  i  Think  me  not  severe,  Mr.  Flam.  To  be 
sire  to  subdue  it,  because  in  the  struggle  he  { personal  is  always  extremely  painful  to  me.' 
most  have  parted  with  what  he  resolved  to  |  >  No,  no,  D(x;tor,'  replied  he,  *  I  know  you 
keep.  He  adopted  what  he  believed  was  a  j  mean  well.  'Tis  your  trade  to  give  good 
ebeap  and  easy  religion ;  little  aware  that  counsel  ;  and  your  lot  I  suppose  to  have  it 
the  great  fundamental  scnpturedoctrineof|  seldom  followed.  I  shall  hear  you  withoat 
salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  was  a  doctrine ;  being  ansry.  You  in  your  turn  must  not  be 
powerfully  opposing  our  corruptions,  and  '  angry  if  fhear  you  withoat  being  better.* 
involviDg  in  its  comprehensive  requirements,  |  <  I  respect  you.  Sir,  too  much,'  replied  Dr. 
1  new  heart  and  a  new  life.'  Barlow,  *■  to  deceive  you  in  a  matter  of  such 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Flam  called  at  the  '  infinite  importance.  For  one  roan  who  em 
Grave.  '  I  am  just  come  from  Tyrrel,'  said  |  on  Mr.  Tyrrel's  principle  a  hundred  err  on 
be.  *  I  fear  it  is  nearly  over  with  him.  yours.  His  mistake  is  equally  pemicioas. 
Poor  Nod !  he  is  very  low,  almost  in  despair,  j  but  it  is  not  eaiially  common.  1  mast  repeat 
I  always  told  him  that  the  time  would  come  it.  For  one  whose  soul  is  endangered  through 
when  he  would  be  glad  to  exchange  notions  i  an  unwarrantable  dependance on  theSavioar, 
ibr  actions.  I  am  grieved  for  him.  The  '<  multitudes  are  destroyed  not  only  by  the 
ramembrance  of  a  kind  deed  or  two  done  to  open  rejection,  but  through  a  fatal  neglect  of 
a  poor  tenant,  would  be  some  comfort  to  him  i  the  salvation  wrought  by  him.  Many  more 
DOW.  at  a  time  when  every  man  stands  in  i  perish  through  a  presumptuous  confidence  in 
need  of  comfort.'  !  their  own  merits,  than  through  an  unscriptu- 

•  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  the  scene  which '  ral  trust  in  the  merits  of  Christ.* 
I  have  latelywitnessedat  Mr.  Tyrrel's  makes!  'Well,  Doctor,'  replied  Mr.  Flam,  *I 
roe  serious.  If  ynu  and  I  were  alone,  I  am  must  say*  that  I  think  an  ounce  of  morality 
afiraid  it  would  make  me  bold.  I  will  how- ';  will  g^  farther  toward  making  up  my  acconnt, 
ever,  suppress  the  answer  I  was  tempted  to  than  a  ton  of  roligion,  for  which  no  one  but 
Biake  you,  because  1  should  not  think  it  pni-  ;  myself  would  be  the  better.' 
dent  or  respectful  to  utter  before  company :  '  My  dear  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  I  will 
what,  I  am  persuaded,  your  cviod  sense  would !  not  presume  to  determine  between  the  exact 
permit  ine  tn  say  wrr#»  wr  aluno.'  comparative  proportions  of  two  ingredients 
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both  of  wbich  are  so  iDdispensable  in  the  to  my  neig^bboura  can  you  convict  mc  of 
composition  of  a  Cbristian.     I  dare  not  haz- !  omitting  ?' 

ard  the  assertion  which  of  the  two  is  the  |     '  It  will  be  said,  Sir,'  said  the  Doctor,  *  k' 
more  perilous  state  ;  but  I  think  I  am  jusli-  ■  you  can  indeed  stand  so  close  a  scrutiny,  ai 
6ed  in  saying  which  of  the  two  cases  ciccurs  ,  that  to  which  you  challenge  me,  even  oo 
roost  freouently.'  your  own  principles.    But  tell  me,  with  tint 

Mr.  Flam  said,  *•  I  should  be  sorry,  Dr.  franlc  honesty  which  marks  your  charBCter, 
Barlow,  to  find  out  at  this  time  of  day  that  1  diies  your  kindness  to  your  neiehbour  sprinir 
have  been  all  my  life  \ong  in. an  error.'  i  from   the  true  fountain,  the  love  of  God? 

*  Believe  me.  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *■  it  is  That  you  do  many   right  things  I  am  most 


better  to  6nd  it  out  now,  than  at  a  still  later 


willing  to  allow.     But  do  you  perioral  tbem 


period.  One  good  quality  can  never  be  made  from  a  sense  of  obedience  to  the  law  of  year 
to  supply  the  absence  of  another.  There  Maker?  Do  you  perform  them  becaoM thcj 
are  oo  substitutes  in  this  warfare.     Nor  can  .   ^  •    .•  ^        ,      _* 

all  the  good  qualities  put  together,  if  we 
could  suppose  them  to  unite  in  one  man,  and 


to  exist  without  religion,  stand  proxy  for  the 


are  commanded  in  his  word,  and  conforaia* 
ble  to  his  will  ?' 
*  I  can't  say  1  do,*  said  Mr.  Flam,  ^  bnt  if 


the  thing  be  right  in  itself,  that  appear*  to 


death  of  Christ.  If  they  could  so  exist,  it  me  to  be  all  in  all.  It  seems  hard  to  encam- 
would  be  in  the  degree  only,  and  not  in  the  '  bcr  a  man  of  business  like  me  with  the  nc- 
perfection  required  by  that  law  which  says,  tion  and  motive  too.  Surely  if  I  serve  a 
do  this  and  live.  So  kind  a  neighbour  as  you  man,  it  can  make  no  difference  to  him,  laAy 
are,  so  honest  a  gentleman,  so  generous  a   I  serve  him.* 

master  as  you  are  allowed  to  be,  I  cannot.  *•  To  yourself,  my  dear  Sir,'  said  the  Doc- 
Sir,  think  without  pain  of  your  losing  the  re-  j  tor,  ^  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world, 
ward  of  such  valuable  qualities,  by  your  pla- ,  Besides,  p;t)od  actions,  performed  on  any  oth- 


cing  your  liope  of  eternal  happiness  in  the 
exercise  of  them  Believe  me,  Mr.  Flam, 
it  is  easier  for  a  compassionate  man,  if  he  be 
not  religious,  to  ^^  give  all  his  goods  to  the 
poor,"  than  to  bring  every  thought,  *•*•  nay 
than  to  bring  any  thought*'  into  captivity  to 


er  principle  than  obedience,  are  not  only 
spurious  as  to  their  birth,  but  they  are  de- 
fective in  themselves  ;  they  commonly  want 
something  in  weight  and  measure.' 

*  Why,  Doctor,'  said  Mr.   Flam,  « I  have 
often  heard  you  say  in  the  pulpit  that  the 


the  obedience  of  Christ !  But  be  assured,  if  I  best  are  not  perfect.  Now,  as  this  it  the 
we  give  ever  so  much  with  our  hands,  while  I  case,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  manage.  I  think 
we  withhold  our  hearts  from  God,  though  we  !  it  a  safe  way  to  average  one's  good  qnalikies; 
may  do  much  good  to  others,  we  do  none  to  !  to  throw  a  bad  one  against  a  good  one,  and  if 
ourselves.' 

'  Why,  surely,'  said  Mr.  Flam,  *  you  don't 
mean  to  insinuate  that  1  should  be  in  a  safer 
state  if  I  never  did  a  kind  thing !' 

'  Quite  the  contrary,'  replied  Dr.  Barlow, 
*'  but  I  could  wish  to  see  your  good  actions 
exalted,  by  springing  from  a  higher  princi- 
ple, I  mean  the  love  of  G<m1  ;  ennobled  by  be- 
ing practised  to  a  higher  end,  and  purified  by 
your  renouncing  all  self-complacency  in  the 
performance.' 

*  But  is  there  not  less  danger.  Sir,'  said 
Mr.  Flam,  *•  in  being  somewhat  proud  of 
what  one  really  doet^  than  in  doing  nothing  ? 
And  is  it  not  more  excusable  to  be  a  little 
satisfied  with  what  one  really  u,  than  in 
hypocritically  pretending  to  be  what  one  is 
not?* 

^  I  must  repeat,'  returned  Dr.  Barlow, 
*  that  I  cannot  exactly  decide  on  the  ques- 
tion of  relative  enormity  between  two  op- 
posite sins.  1  cannot  pronounce  which  is  the 
best  of  two  states  so  very  bad.' 

*  Why  now.  Doctor,'  said  Mr.  Flam,  *  what 
particular  sin  can  you  charge  me  with  ?' 

'  I  erect  not  mvself  into  an  accuser,'  re- 
plied Dr.  Barlow;  *•  but  permit  me  to  ask 
yon.  Sir,  from  what  motive  is  it  that  you 
avoid  any  wrong  practice  ?  Is  there  any  one 
sin  from  which  von  abstain  through  fear  of 
offending  your  Maker  V 

<  As  to  that,'  replied  Mr  Flam,  <  I  can't 
say  I  ever  considered  about  the  motive  of 
the  thing.  I  thought  it  was  quite  enough 
not  to  do  it.  Well  bat.  Doctor,  since  we 
are  gone  so  far  in  the  catechism,  what  duty 


the  balance  sinks  on  the  right  side  the 
is  safe.' 

Doctor  Barlow  shook  his  head,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  express  his  reg^t  at  such  a  deht- 
sivo  casuistry,  when  Mr  Flam  intermpted 
him  by  sayirig,  '  Well,  Doctor,  mj  great 
care  in  life' has  been  to  avoid  all  snspicioQ  of 
hypocrisy.' 

'  You  cannot  do  better,'  replied  Dr.  Bar- 
low, *  than  to  avoid  its  realihf.  But,  for  my 
own  part,  I  believe  religious  hypocrisy  to  be 
rather  a  rare  vice  among  persons  of  yoar 
station  of  life.  Among  the  vulgar,  indeed,  I 
fear  it  is  not  so  rare.  In  ncighboarboods 
where  there  is  much  real  piety,  there  is  ne 
small  danger  of  some  false  profession.  Bat 
among  the  higher  classes  of^  society,  serious 
religion  confers  so  little  credit  on  him  who 
professes  it,  that  a  gentleman  is  not  likely  to 
put  on  appearances  from  which  he  knows  lie 
IS  far  more  likely  to  lose  reputation  Oma  to 
acquire  it  When  such  a  man,  therefare^ 
assumes  the  character  of  piety,  I  own  I  al- 
ways-Teel  disposed  to  give  him  Aill  credit  fn: 
possessing  it.  His  religion  may  indeed  be 
mistaken;  it  may  be  deflective;  it  mnybe 
unsound ;  but  the  chances  are  y^vy  mxm  in 
favour  of  its  not  being  insincere.  Where  tb6 
^ '  fruits  of  the  spirit  abound,  they  will  appeer.*** 

^  Now,  my  dear  Doctor,'  replied  Mr.  Plnii 
*  is  not  that  cant  ?  What  do  yon  mean  kf 
the  fruits  of  the  spirit.'  Would  it  not  kSM 
been  more  worthy  of  your  good  i<enae  to 
have  said  morality  or  virtue  ?  Would  Mt 
these  terms  have  oeen  more  simple  nndintol-' 
ligible  ?• 
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<  They  might  be  so,'  replied  the  Doctor, 
'but  they  would  not  rise  quite  so  high. 
They  would  not  take  in  my  tohoie  meaning. 
The  fruit  of  the  spirit  indeed  always  includes 
your  meaning,  but  it  includes  much  more. 
It  is  something  more  than  worldly  morality, 
■omethiog  holier  than  mere  human  virtue.  I 
rmther  conceive  morality,  in  your  sense,  to 
be  the  effect  of  natural  temper,  natural  con- 
•oleoce,  or  worldly  prudence,  or  perhaps  a 
combination  of  all  three.  The  fruit  of  the 
frpirit  is  the  morality  of  the  renewed  heart. 
Worldty  morality  is  easily  satisfied  with  it- 
self. It  sits  down  contented  with  its  own 
meagre  performances — ^with  legal  honesty, 
with  bare  weight  justice.  It  seldom  ^ves  a 
inrticle  **  that  is  not  in  the  bond."  It  is  al- 
wmys  making  out  its  claim  to  doubtful  indul- 
gence ;  it  litigates  its  right  to  every  inch  of 
contested  enjoyment ;  and  is  so  fearful  of  not 
rettinp^  enough,  that  it  commonly  takes  more 
Oian  Its  due.  It  is  one  of  the  cases  where 
**  the  letter  killeth,  but  tlie  spirit  giveth 
Iife.*» ' 

*  It  obtains,  however,  its  worldly  reward. 
It  procures  a  good  degree  of  respect  and 
commendation  ;  but  it  is  not  attended  by 
the  silent  train  of  the  Christian  graces,  with 
that  *  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,'  which  are  the  fniits  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  evidences  of  a  Christian. — 
These  graces  are  calculated  to  adorn  all  that 
is  right  with  all  that  is  amiable,  *  whatsoever 
things  are  honest  and  just',  with '  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely  and  of  gfood  report.'  And, 
to  crown  all,  they  add  the  deepest  humility 
and  most  unfeigned  self-abasement,  to  the 
most  correct  course  of  conduct :  a  course  of 
conduct  which,  though  a  Christian  never 
thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  neglect,  he  never 
ibeU  himself  permitted  or  disposed  to  be 
proadof  !* 

*  Well,  well.  Doctor,*  said  Mr.  Flam,  *  I 
never  denied  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as 
Carlton  formerly  did.  'Tis  the  relinon  of 
the  country  by  law  established.  And  I  oAen 
go  to  church,  because  that  too  is  established 
Dj  law,  for  which  you  know  I  have  a  great 
▼eneration.  'Tis  the  religion  of  my  ances- 
tors, I  like  it  for  that  too.' 

*  But,  Sir,'  said  the  Doctor,  *  would  yon 
not  shew  your  veneration  for  the  church 
more  fully  if  you  attended  it  twice,  instead 
of  once  ?  And  your  veneration  for  the  law, 
if  instead  of  goine  sometimes,  you  went  ev- 
ery Snnday,  which  you  know  both  the  law  of 
QoA  and  man  enjoins.' 

*  Why,  unluckily,'   returned  Mr.  Flam, 

*  die  boiir  of  service  interferes  with  that  of 
dimier.* 

*  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  smiling,  *  hours  are 
so  altered,  that  I  believe  if  the  church  were 
to  new  model  the  calendar,  she  would  say 
that  dinners  oug^t  to  be  placed  among  the 
MoeraMe  fetuU.  An  hour  earlier  or  later 
wonld  accommodate  the  difference,  liberate 
yonr  servants,  and  enable  you  to  do  a  thing 
right  in  itself,  and  beneficial  in  its  example.' 

Mr.  Flam  not  bein^  prepared  with  an  an- 
swer, went  on  with  his  confession  of  faith. — 

*  Doctor,'  said  he,  *  I  am  a  better  Christian  I 
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than  yon  think.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  Bible  is  true,  for  I  have  heai^  many  men 
say  who  examine  for  themselves,  which  f 
cannot  say  I  have  ever  had  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  do,  that  no  opposer  has  ever  yet  refu- 
ted the  scripture  account  of  miracles  and 
prophecies.  So  if  you  don't  call  this  being 
a  good  Christian,  I  don't  know  what  is.* 

Dr.  Barlow  replied,  *  nothing  can  be  bet- 
ter as  far  as  it  goes.  But  allow  me  to  say, 
that  there  is  another  kind  of  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  our  religion,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
real  Christian.  1  mean  that  evidence  of  the 
truth  which  arises  from  his  individual  convic- 
tion of  the  efficacy  of  Christianity  in  reme- 
dy inr  the  disorders  of  his  own  nature.  He 
who  has  bad  his  own  temper  improved,  his 
evil  propensities  subdued,  and  his  whole 
character  formed  anew,  by  being  cast  into 
the  mould  of  Christianity,  will  have  little 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  a  religion  which  has 
produced  such  obvious  effects  in  himself. — 
The  truths  for  which  his  reason  pleads,  and 
in  which  his  understanding,  after  much  ex- 
amination, is  able  to  rest,  having  had  a  puri- 
fying influence  on  his  heart,  b^me  estab- 
lished principles,  producing  in  him  at  the 
same  time  holiness  of  life  and  peace  of  con- 
science. The  stronger  evidence  a  man  has 
of  his  own  internal  improvement,  the  strong- 
er will  be  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
religion  he  professes.* 

*  There  are  worse  men  than  I  am.  Doc- 
tor,' said  Mr.  Flam,  rather  seriously. 

*  Sir,'  replied  he,  *  I  heartily  wish  everv 
gentleman  had  your  good  qualities.  But  as 
we  shall  be  judged  positively  and  not  com- 
paratively, as  our  characters  will  be  finally 
decided  upon,  not  by  our  superiority  toother 
men,  nor  merely  by  our  inferiority  to  the  di- 
vine rule,  but  by  our  departure  from  it,  I 
wish  you  would  b^n  to  square  your  life  by 
that  rule  now  ;  which,  in  order  that  you  may 
do,  you  should  benn  to  study  it.  While  wo 
live  in  a  total  neglect  of  the  Bible,  we  must 
not  talk  of  our  deficiences,  our  failings,  our 
imperfections,  as  if  tliese  alone  stqnd  be- 
tween us  and  the  mercy  of  God.  That  in- 
deed is  the  language  and  the  state  of  the  de- 
vout Christian.  Stronger  terms  roust  be 
used  to  express  the  alienation  of  heart  of 
those,  who,  living  in  the  avowed  neglect  of 
Scripture,  may  be  said,  forgive  me.  Sir,  *  to 
live  without  God  in  the  world.'  Ignorance 
is  no  plea  in  a  gentleman,  in  a  land  of  light 
and  knowledge  ignorance  itself  is  a  sin.' 

Here  Dr.  Barlow  beinff  silent,  and  Mr« 
Flam  not  being  prepared  to  answer,  Mr. 
Stanley  said,  *■  That  the  pure  and  virtuous 
dispositions,  which  arise  out  of  a  sincere  be- 
lief of  Christianity,  are  not  more  frequently 
seal  in  persons  professing  themselves  to  be 
Christians,  is,  unhappily,  one  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  against  us  that  can  be  urged 
by  unbelievers.  Instances,  however,  occur, 
which  are  too  plain  to  be  denied,  of  individ- 
uals who,  having  been  led  by  divine  grace 
cordially  to  receive  Christianity,  have  ex- 
hibited m  their  conduct  a  very  striking  proof 
of  its  excellence ;  and  among  these  are 
some  who,  like  our  friend  Carlton,  had  pre- 
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vioualy  led  rcryr  cornipt  lires.  The  ordina- 
ry class  of  Christians,  who  indeed  scarcely 
deserve  the  name,  as  irell  as  sceptics  and 
iinhelievers,  would  do  well  to  mark  the  lives 
of  the  truly  religfious,  and  to  consider  them 
a^  furnishings  a  proof  which  will  come  pow- 
erfully in  aid  of  that  body  of  testimony  with 
which  Christianity  is  intrenched  on  allsides. 
And  these  observers  shonld  remember,  that 
tlioii(*'h  they  themselves  may  not  yet  possess, 
that  hcftt  evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity, 
which  arises  from  an  inward  sense  of  its  pn- 
rifyinpf  nature,  they  may  nevertheless  aspire 
after  it;  and  those  who' have  any  remaining 
doubts  should  encourage  themselves  with 
tlic  hope,  that  if  they  fally  yield  themselves 
to  tlic  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
a  salutary  change  will  in  time  be  effected  in 
tlifMr  own  hearts,  which  will  furnish  them 
with  irresistible  evidence  of  its  truth.' 

I  could  easily  perceive,  that  thourh  Mr. 
Stanley  and  Dr.  Barlow  entertained  small 
hopes  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  their  dis- 
course on  the  person  to  whom  it  was  direct- 
ed ;  yet  tlicy  prolonged  it  with  an  eye  to  Sir 
John  Belfield,  who  sat  profoundly  attentive, 
and  encouraged  them  by  his  looks. 

As  to  Mr.  Flam,  it  was  amusing  to  observe 
the  variety  of  his  motions,  gestures,  and  con- 
tortions, and  the  pains  he  took  to  appear  easy 
and  indifferent,  and  even  victorious  ;  some- 
times fixing  the  end  of  his  whip  on  the  floor, 
and  whirling  it  round  at  full  speed :  then 
working  it  mto  his  boot :  then  making  up 
his  mouth  for  a  whistle,  but  stopping  short  to 
avoid  being  guilty  of  Uie  incivility  of  inter- 
ruption. 

At  length  with  the  same  invincible  good 
nature,  and  with  the  same  pitiable  insensi- 
bility to  his  own  state,  he  arose  to  take  leave. 
He  shook  us  all  by  the  hand,  Dr.  Barlow 
twice,  saying,  '  Doctor,  1  don't  think  the 
worse  of  you  for  your  plain  speaking.  He 
is  a  knave  or  a  fool  that  is  angry  with  a  good 
man  for  doing  his  duty.  H'is  my  fault  if  I 
don't  take  his  advice :  but  'tis  his  ^ult  if  he 
does  not  give  it.  Parsons  are  paid  for  it,  and 
ought  not  to  be  mealy  mouth^,  when  there 
is  a  proper  opening,  such  as  poor  Tyrrell 
case  gave  yoo.  I  challengfed  you,  I  shonld 
perhaps  have  been  angrv  if  yon  had  chal- 
lenged me.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  event  of  a  duel  which  is  the  challenger. 
As  to  myself,  it  is  time  enough  for  me  to 
think  of  the  things  you  recommeiDd.  Thank 
God,  I  am  in  excellent  good  health  and 
spirits,  and  am  not  yet  quite  fiftw,  *  There 
is  a  time  for  all  things*'  Even  the  Bible  al- 
lows that' 

The  Doctor  shook  his  bead  at  this  sad  mis- 
application of  the  text  Mr.  Flam  went 
away,  pressing  us  all  to  dine  with  him  next 
day ;  he  had  killed  a  fine  bock,  and  be  as- 
iured  Dr.  Barlow  that  he  should  have  the 
best  port  in  his  ceUar.  The  Doctor  pleaded 
want  of  time,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  could 
Bot  afford  a  day,  outof  the  few  which  remain- 
ed to  us ;  but  we  promised  to  call  on  him. 
He  nodded  kindly  at  Dr.  Barkiw,  saying, 
*  welly  Doctor,  as  yon  won't  coree  to  tM 


buck,  one  of  his  hMoolMi  ibiHoosM  ta  ym ; 
so  tell  Madam  to  expect  it' 

As  soon  as  he  had  left  the  room,  wm  aH 
ioined  in  lamenting  that  the  bleseiagt  si 
health  should  ever  be  produced  ■■  ftrgviMiilii 
for  neglecting  to  secure  those  blesmgs  whwh 
have  eternity  for  their  object 

'  Unhappy  man !'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  litdt 
does  he  think  that  he  is,  if  possible,  aoratkB 
obiect  of  my  compassion  tmm  poor  Mr.  I^r- 
rel.  Tyrrel,  it  is  tme,  is  lyinr  oa  •  aioir, 
probablv  a  during  bed.  His  body  is  im  tar^ 
ture.  His  mindis  in  aognisb.  ilt  kM  to 
look  back  on  a  life,  the  retrospect  of  wkidi 
can  afford  him  no  rav  of  oomfort.  Bit  Vm 
knoict  his  misery.  The  hand  of  GiA  m  VM 
him.  His  proud  heart  is  bnragfat  low.  Hii 
self  confidence  is  subdued.  Ins  high  iiMgi- 
nations  are  cast  down.  His  mboMflaoatef 
soul,  as  fiir  as  1  can  judge,  is  sanoem*  He 
abhors  himself  in  dust  and  ashes.  He  aees 
death  at  hand.  He  feels  that  the  sting  of 
death  is  sin.  All  subterfngre  is  mt  an  md. 
He  is  at  last  seeking  the  only  refuge  of  peni- 
tent sinners,  I  trust,  on  right  gronods.  His 
state  is  indeed  perilous  in  the  extreme :  yet 
awfbl  as  it  is,  he  knnwt^t.  He  will  not  open 
his  eyes  on  the  eternal  world  in  a  state  of  de- 
lusion. But  what  shall  awaken  poor  Mr. 
Flam  from  bis  dreara  of  security  ?  His  higb 
health,  his  unbroken  spirits,  bts  prosperous 
circumstances  and  various  blessings^  are  so 
many  snares  to  him.  He  thinks  that  *  to- 
morrow shall  be  as  this  day,  and  still  mote 
abundant.'  Even  the  wretched  situatioQ  of 
his  dying  friend,  though  it  awakens  compas- 
sion, awakens  not  oompnnctioii.  Nay,  it  af- 
fords matter  of  triumph  rather  than  of  ha- 
miliation.  He  feeds  his  vanity  with  com- 
passions from  which  he  contrires  to  extract 
comfort.  His  own  offences  beiii^  of  a  diiiBr> 
ent  kind,  instead  of  lamenting  them,  he  glo- 
ries in  being  free  from  those  which  bekmg  to 
an  opposite  cast  of  character.  Satisfied  tnat 
he  has  not  the  vices  of  Tyrrel,  he  never  once 
reflects  on  his  own  unrepented  sins*  Even 
his  good  qualities  increase  his  danger.  He 
wraps  himself  op  in  that  coastitntional  good 
nature,  which  being  partly  founded  oo  vani- 
ty and  self-approbation,  strengtbeos  kis  de* 
Insion,  and  hmens  him  against  reproof.' 


CHAP.  XLvn. 

In  conversing  with  Mr.  Stanley  en  ny 
happy  prospects,  and  my  ftttnre  plsiiw;  after 
having  referred  all  ooncenis  of  a  peeeeiary 
nature  to  be  settled  between  him  aedSir 
John  Belfield,  I  ventured  to  entreat  thai  he 
would  crown  his  goodness,  and  my  bappmen, 
by  allowing  me  to  selioit  hi«  daughter  te  n 
earlv  day. 

IVir.  Stanley  said,  the  term  eorfy  was  i«l»' 
tive ;  hot  he  was  afraid  that  he  should  iMid^ 
consent  to  what  I  might  consider  eves  m% 
late  one.  '  In  parting  with  such  a  oUU  « 
Lncilla,'  added  ke, '  some  weaning  time 
be  allowed  to  the  teederest  of  mothen. 
most  promisiiig  marriage,  andanrely 
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roniiie  mora  h>ppioew  than  that  to 
we  are  looking,  u  a  heavy  trial  to  fond 
fmrentf.  To  have  trained  a  creature  with 
anxious  fondness^  in  hope  of  her  repaying 
tbeir  solicitude  hereafter  by  the  charms  of 
Imt  societtr,  and  then  as  soon  as  she  becomes 
capoble  of  being  a  friend  and  companion,  to 
kiM  her  for  ever,  is  such  a  trial  that  I  some- 
timee  wonder  at  the  seeming  impatience  of 
Moreots  to  get  rid  of  a  treasure,  of  which  thcrr 
beat  know  the  valoe.  The  sadness  which 
attends  the  ooosommation  even  of  our  dearest 
hopm  oa  these  oeoasioas,  is  one  striking  in- 
otaoco  of  that  f^anUy  of  Kumum  loiMet,  on 
whiok  Juvenal  and  Johnson  have  so  beanti- 
fally  expatiated. 

*  K  little  delay  indeed  I  shall  reauire,  from 
Mitives  of  prudence  as  well  as  fondness.  Lu- 
cilte  will  not  be  nineteen  these  three  months 
and  oMnre.  You  will  not,  I  trust,  think  me 
aaraasonable  if  I  say,  that  neither  her  mother 
nor  myself  can  consent  to  part  with  her  he- 
Ibfa  that  period.' 

*  Three  months  !'  exclaimed  I,  with  more 
Tebeiaenoe  than  politeness.  *  Three  months ! 
It  is  knpossible.* 

*  It  n  very  possible,'  said  he,  smiling,  *  that 
yon  can  wait,  and  very  certain  that  we  shall 
not  content  sooner.' 

*  Have  you  any  doubts.  Sir,'  said  I,  *  have 
jroQ  any  objections  which  I  can  remove,  and 
whioh,  being  removed,  may  abridge  this  long 
prohation  V 

*  Noae,'  aaid  he  kindly.  '  But  I  consider 
even  nineteen  as  a  very  early  age :  too  early 
indeed,  were  not  my  mind  so  completely  at 
rest  about  yon  on  the  grand  points  of  reli- 
irion,  morals,  and  temper,  that  delay  could,  I 
trosC,  aiibrd  me  no  adaitional  security.  Ton 
will,  however,  m}  dear  Charles,  find  so  much 
occupation  in  preparing  your  affairs,  and 
your  mind,  for  so  important  a  change,  that 
yon  will  not  find  the  time  of  absence  so  irk- 
aome  as  you  fancy.' 

*  Absence,  Sir,'  replied  I.  *  What  then,  do 
yoQ  intend  to  banish  me?' 

;  '  No,'  replied  he,  smiling  again.  *  But  I 
intended  to  send  you  home.  A  sentence, 
indeed,  which  in  this  dissipated  age  is 
thou|rtit  the  worst  sort  of  exile.  You  have 
now  been  absent  six  or  seven  months.  This 
absence  has  been  hitherto  justifiable.  It  is 
time  to  return  to  your  affairs,  to  your  duties. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  always  slide  into 
some  disorder  by  a  too  long  separation  from 
the  plaoe  of  their  legitimate  exercise.  Your 
•toward  will  want  inspection,  your  tenants 
BNty  want  redress,  your  poor  always  want  as- 
matance.' 

fleeing  roe  look  irresolute,  <  I  must,  I  find,' 
added  be,  with  the  kindest  look  and  voice,  <  be 
compelled  to  the  inhoepitable  necessity  of 
tnmng  you  out  of  doors.* 

« Live  without  Luctlla  three  months !'  said 
I*  *  Allow  me.  Sir,  at  least  to  remain  a  few 
w«eks  looker  at  the  Grove.' 

^X#ovo  w  a  bad  calculator,'  replied  Mr. 
Stanley.  *  I  believe  be  never  learnt  arith- 
netie.  I>on't  you  know  that  as  yon  are  en- 
la  three  months  banishment,  that  the 
ryou  go,  the  sooner  you  wiUretmraf 


And  that,  however  long  your  stay  now  is, 
vour  three  months*  absence  will  still  remain 
to  be  accomplished.  To  speak  seriously; 
Lncilla's  sense  of  propriety,  as  well  as  trat 
of  Mrs.  Stanley,  will  not  nenhit  you  to  re- 
main much  longer  under  tne  same  roof,  now 
that  the  motive  will  become  so  notorious. 
Besides  that  an  act  of  self-denial  is  a  good 
principle  to  set  out  upon,  business  and  du- 
ties will  fill  up  your  active  hours,  and  an  in- 
tercourse of  letters  with  her  you  so  reluc- 
tantly quit,  will  not  only  give  an  interest  to 
your  leisure,  but  put  ^ou  both  still  more 
completely  in  possession  of  each  other's 
character' 

*  I  will  set  out  to-morrow,  Sir,'  said  f ,  ear- 
nestly, '  in  order  to  begin  to  hasten  the  day 
of  mv  return.' 

*  Now  you  are  as  much  too  precipitate  on 
the  other  side,'  replied  ho.  ^  A  few  dajs,  I 
think,  may  be  permitted,  without  any  offence 
to  Lncilla's  delicacy.  This  even  her  mother 
pleads  for.' 

*  With  what  excellence  will  this  blessed 
union  give  me  an  alliance !'  replied  I ;  *  I  will 
go  directiv  and  thank  Mrs.  Stanley  for  this 
goodness.*^ 

1  found  Mrs.  Stanley  and  her  daii^ter  to- 
gether, with  whom  I  had  a  long  and  mterest 
ing  conversation.  They  took  no  small  pains 
to  convince  my  judgment,  that  my  departure 
was  perfectiv  proper.  My  will  however  con- 
tinued rebellious.  But  as  I  had  been  long 
trained  to  the  habit  of  submitting  my  will  to 
my  reason,  I  acouiesced,  though  not  without 
murmuring,  and  as  they  told  me  with  very 
bad  grace. 

I  informed  Mrs.  Stanley  of  an  intimation  I 
had  received  from  Sir  George  Aston  of  his 
attachment  to  Phcebe,  and  of  his  mother^ 
warm  approbation  to  his  clioice,  adding  that 
he  alleged  her  extreme  youth,  as  the  ground 
of  his  deferring  to  express  his  ho|}e,  that 
his  plea  might  one  day  be  received  with  fa- 
vour. 

*  He  forgot  to  allege  his  own  youth,'  repli- 
ed she,  *  which  is  a  reason  almost  equally 
coeent.* 

Miss  Stanley  and  I  agreed  that  a  connex- 
ion more  desirable  in  all  respects  conld  not 
be  expected, 

'  When  I  assure  you,'  replied  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley, *  that  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  you 
will  think  roe  inconsistent  if  I  add  thtit  I  ear- 
nestly hope  such  a  proposal  will  not  be  made 
by  Sir  George,  least  his  precipitancy  should 
hinder  the  future  accomplishment  of  a  wish, 
which  I  may  be  allowed  remotely  to  in- 
dulge.' 

*  What  objection,'  said  I,  *can  Mr.  Stanley 

Eossibly  make  to  such  a  proposal,  except  that 
is  daughter  is  too  young  ?' 

*  I  see,*  replied  she,  'that  you  do  not  yet 
completely  know  Mr.  Stanley ;  or  rather 
you  do  not  kaow  all  that  he  has  done  for  the 
Aston  family.  His  services  have  been  very 
important,  not  only  in  that  grand  point 
which  yoa  and  I  think  the  most  momentous; 
bat  he  has  also  very  nK)cesafViUy  exerted 
himself  in  settling  Lady  Alton's  worldly  af^ 
fhlc^  whidi  ware  Id  tbe  mtmoil  dftMraor. 
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The  large  estate,  which  had  taffered  by  her 
own  irnoraDce  of  bosiness,  and  the  dishon- 
esty m  a  steward,  he  has  not  only  enabled 
her  to  clear,  but  put  her  in  the  way  g^neatly 
iD  improve.  This  skill  and  kindness  in 
worldly  things  so  raised  his  credit  in  the  eyes 
of  the  n^aardian,  young  Sir  George's  uncle, 
that  he  declared  lie  should  never  again  be  so 
much  afraid  of  religious  men  ;  whom  he  had 
always  understood  to  be  without  judgment, 
or  kindness,  or  disinterestedness. 

*  Now,*  added  Mrs.  Stanley,  *  don't  vou 
perceive  that  not  only  the  purity  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  motives,  but  religion  itself  would 
suffer,  should  we  be  forward  to  promote  this 
connexion?  Will  not  this  Mr.  Aston  say. 
that  sinister  designs  influenced  all  this  zeal 
and  kindness,  and  tliat  Sir  George's  estate 
was  improved  with  an  eye  to  his  own  daugh- 
ter ?  It  will  be  baid  tiia't  these  religious  peo- 
ple always  know  what  they  are  about — that 
when  they  seem  to  bo  purely  serving  God, 
they  are  resolved  not  to  serve  him  for  no- 
thing, but  always  keep  their  own  interest  in 
view.  Should  Sir  Georsfe's  inclination  con- 
tinue, and  his  principles  stand  the  siege 
which  the  world  will  not  fail  to  lay  to  a  man 
of  his  fortune — some  years  hence,  when  he 
is  complete  master  of  his  actions,  his  char- 
acter formed,  and  his  judgment  ripened  to 
direct  his  choice,  so  as  to  make  it  evident 
to  the  world,  that  it  was  not  the  effect  of 
influence,  this  connexion  is  an  event  to  which 
we  should  look  forward  with  much  pleas- 
ure.' 

'  Never,'  exclaimed  I, '  no  not  once,  have 
I  been  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of 
consistency  in  Mr.  Stanley's  character.  O, 
my  beloved  parents,  how  wise  was  your  in- 
junction that  I  should  make  coruUtency  the 
test  of  true  piety  I  It  is  thus  that  Christians 
should  always  keep  the  credit  of  religion  in 
view,  if  they  woula  promote  its  interests  in 
the  world.' 

When  1  communicated  to  Miss  Stanley 
my  conversation  with  her  fattier,  and  read 
over  with  her  the  letters  of  mine^  how  ten- 
derly did  she  weep!  How  were  my  own 
feeling^  renewed !  "To  be  thus  assured  that 
she  was  selected  for  their  son,  by  my  deceas- 
ed parents,  seemed,  to  her  pious  mind,  to 
shea  a  sacredness  on  our  union.  How  did 
she  venerate  their  virtues !  How  feelingly 
reprret  their  loss ! 

Before  I  left  the  country,  I  did  not  omit  a 
visit  of  civilitv  to  Mr.  Flam.  The  'youne 
ladies,  as  Sir  John  predicted,  had  stept  back 
into  their  natural  cnaracter,  and  natural  un- 
dress ;  though  he  was  too  severe  when  he  ad- 
ded, that  their  hopes  in  assuming  the  other 
igrere  not  at  an  end. 

They  both  asked  me,  if  I  was  not  moped 
to  death  at  the  Grove :  the  Stanleys,  they 
said,  were  good  tori  of  people,  but  quite 
mattvais  fon«  as  every  body  roust  be  who  did 
not  spend  half  the  year  in  Liondon.  Miss 
Stanley  was  a  fine  g^rl  enough,  but  knew 
nothing  of  the  world,  wanted  manner,  which 
two  or  three  winters  in  town  would  give  her. 
'  Better  as  she  is,'  interrupted  Mr.  Flam, 
<  better  as  she  is.    She  is  a  pattern  daughter, 


and  wiU  ramkem pattern  wife.  H«r  BMiter 
has  nocare  nor  trouble ;  I  with  1  ea«ld  my  la 
much  of  all  mothers.  I  never  taw  a  bad  Imi* 
mour,  or  a  bad  dinner  in  the  boose.  81m  ii 
always  at  home,  always  in  ipiritB,  and  •!• 
ways  in  temper.  .  She  is  cheerfol  ai  if  ifae 
had  no  religion,  and  as  useful  as  if  ahe  coald 
not  spell  her  own  receipt  book.' 

I  was  affected  with  this  generous  ttitali 
to  my  Lucilla's  virtues :  and  when  he  wiriip 
ed  me  joy,  as  he  cordially  shook  me  by  the 
hand,  I  could  not  forbear  layinr  to  himK 
why  will  not  this  good-natured  meieto 
heaven .' 

I  next  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  Bfr.  led 
Mrs.  Carlton,  and  to  the  amiable  fiMeiljfit 
Aston  Hall,  and  to  Dr.  Bartow.  Hivwrich 
has  this  excursion  made  me  in  jralnahle 
friendships ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  inettiflM- 
ble  connexion  at  the  Grove  !  I  did  not  for* 
get  to  assure  Dr.  Barlow,  that  if  any  thmr 
could  add  a  value  to  the  blessing  wbioa 
awaited  me,  it  was,  that  his  hand  wooldecai* 
secrate  it 

Through  the  good  Doctor  I  reoeireda 
message  from  Mr.  Tyrrel,  requesting  roe  to 
make  him  a  visit  of  charity  before  I  quitted 
the  neighbourhood.  I  instantly  obeyed  the 
summons.  I  found  him  totally  changed  in 
all  respects,  a  body  wasted  by  disease,  a  mind 
apparently  full  of  contrition,  and  penetrated 
with  that  deep  humiUty,  in  which  he  had  been 
so  eminently  deficient. 

He  earnestly  entreated  my  prayers,  ad- 
ding, *  though  it  is  presumption  in  so  en- 
worthy  a  being  as  I  am,  to  suppose  hisinter^ 
cession  may  be  heard,  I  will  pray  for  a  blen- 
in^  on  your  liappy  prospects.  A  connexion 
with  such  a  family  is  itself  a  blessing.  Oh ! 
that  my  nephew  had  been  worthy  of  it !  U 
is  to  recommend  that  poor  youth  to  yonr 
friendship,  that  I  invited  you  to  this  roelaii- 
choly  visit  I  call  him  poor,  because  I  have 
neglected  to  enrich  his  mind  :  but  he  will 
have  too  much  of  this  world's  ^^oods.  May 
he  employ  well  what  I  have  risked  my  aou 
to  amass  I  Counsel  him,  dear  Sir  ;  aaman- 
ish  him.  Recal  to  his  mind  his  dying  uncle* 
I  would  now  g^ve  my  whole  estate,  nay,  I 
would  live  upon  the  alms  I  have  refused,  to 
purchase  one  more  year,  though  spent  in 
pain  and  misery,  that  I  might  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  repentance.  Be  to  Ned  whti 
my  blessed  Stanley  would  have  been  to  me. 
But  my  pride  repelled  his  kindness.  I  conld 
not  bear  his  superiority.  I  tunied  away  my 
eyes  from  a  model  1  could  not  imitate.*  1 
now  entreated  him  to  spare  himself,  bat  aC* 
ter  a  few  minutes  pause  he  proceeded. 

*  As  to  Ned,  I  trust  he  is  not  ill-disnondt 
but  I  have  neither  furnished  his  mind  roreo^ 
itude.  nor  fortified  his  heart  for  the  wori& 
I  foolishly  thought  that  to  keep  him   mm 
rant  was  to  keep  him  safe.    I  have  prondiA< 
for  him  the  snare  of  a  large  fortune,  witiwal- 
preparing  him  for  the  use  of  it.     I  fell  intn- 
an  error  not  uncommon,  that  of  Kradfi^f 
the  expenses  of  education  to  a  reutkm  te 
whom  I  designed  my  estate.    I  have  tlnm  il* 
ted  him  for  a  companion  to  the  vulgar, 
prey  to  the  designing.    I  thought  it 
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oient  to  keep  him  from  ftctnal  Tice,  without 
fornishiDg^  hira  with  ailments  to  combat  it, 
er  with  principles  to  abhor  it.' 

Here  the  poor  roan  paused  for  want  of 
breath.    I  was  too  much  affected  to  speak. 

At  length  he  went  on.  *  I  hare  made 
0fer  to  Dr.  Barlow^  son  two  thousand 
pounds  for  completing  his  education.  I  have 
ibo  given  two  thousand  pounds  a- piece  to 
tiie  two  elder  daughters  of  Mr.  Stanley  in 
wid  of  their  charities.  I  hare  made  a  deed 
of  vift  of  this,  and  of  a  large  sum  for  chari- 
teUe  purposes  at  the  discretion  of  my  ex- 
eeutors.  This  I  hoped  would  prove  my  sin- 
oerity  more  than  a  feracy,  as  it  will  be  paid 
immediately.  A  refusal  to  accept  it,  will 
graatly  distress  me.  Ned  still  will  have  too 
nachlefl,  unless  be  employs  it  to  better  pur- 
pOMS  than  I  have  done.'- 

HMugh  deeply  moved,  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  reply.  I  wished  to  |^ive  him  com- 
liMty  but  distrusted  my  own  judgment  as  to 
the  manner.  1  promised  my  best  services 
to  his  nephew. 

*■  Oh,  good  young  man  !*  cried  he,  *  if  ever 
you  are  tempted  to  forget  God,  a^  1  did  for 
above  thirty  Vears;  or  to  mock  him  by  an 
outward  profession  as  I  have  lately  done, 
think  of  me.  Think  of  one  who  for  the  lar- 
gest portion  of  his  life,  lived  as  if  there 
were  no  God  ;  and  who,  since  he  has  made 
a  profession  of  Christianity,  deceived  his  own 
s<nil,  no  less  by  the  religion  he  adopted,  than 
by  his  former  neglect  of  all  religion.  My 
detttsion  was  this,  I  did  not  choose  to  be  good, 
bat  1  chose  to  be  saved.  It  is  oo  wonder 
then  that  I  should  be  struck  with  a  religion, 
which  I  hoped  would  free  me  from  the  disci- 
plioe  of  moral  rectitude,  and  yet  deliver  me 
mm  the  punishment  of  having  neglected  it. 
Will  Crod  accept  my  present  forced  submis- 
aoo  ?  Will  be  accept  a  penitence  of  which 
I  may  have  no  time  to  prove  the  sincerity  ? 
Tell  me-^ You  are  a  Christian.' 

I  was  much  distressed.  1  thought  it  nei- 
ther modest  nor  prudent  for  me  to  give  a  de- 
OMve  answer.  He  grasp^l  my  hand. 
*Tken,*  said  he,  '  you  think  my  case  bope- 
len.  Yon  think  the  Almighty  cannot  for- 
giv«  me.'    Thus  pressed,  I  ventured  to  say. 

*  to  doubt  his  will  to  pardon,  and  his  power 
to  eave,  would,  as  it  appears  to  me.  Sir, 
bo  a  rreater  fault  than  any  you  have  com- 
mittou*' 

*One  gnreat  comfort  is  left,'  replied  he, 

*  the  mercy  f  have  abused  is  infinite.  Tell 
Stanley  I  now  believe  with  him,  that  if  we 
pretend  to  trust  in  God,  we  must  be  ^vern- 
ed  by  him  ;  if  we  truly  believe  in  him,  we 
liiau  obey  him ;  if  we  think  he  sent  his  Son 
to  tare  sinners,  we  shall  bate  sin.' 

I  ventured  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
frame  of  mind ;  and  seeing  him  quite  over- 
cwiaio,  took  leave  of  him  with  a  heart  deeply 
tOttebed  with  this  salutary  scene-  The  fam- 
ily at  the  Grove  were  greatly  moved  with 
m  daKription,  and  with  the  method  poor 
Ijrral  had  found  out  of  eluding  the  refusal 
of  bk  liberal-minded  executors  to  accept  of 

^nM  day  fixed  for  my  departure  too  soon 


arrived.  I  took  a  most  affectionate  leave  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley,  and  a  very  tender  one 
of  Lucilla,  who  ^ratified  my  affection  by  the 
emotion  she  evidently  felt,  and  my  delicacy 
by  the  effort  she  made  to  conceal  it.  Phoebe 
wept  outright.  The  children  all  hunfl^  about 
me,  each  presenting  me  some  of  her  flowers, 
saying,  they  had  nothing  else  to  give  me ; 
and  assuring  me  that  Rachel  should  he  no 
loser  b\  it  Little  Cclia  was  clamorous  in 
her  sorrow,  when  she  saw  me  ascend  the  cur- 
ricle, in  which  neither  she  nor  Lucilla  was  to 
have  a  place.  I  took  the  sweet  child  up  into 
the  carriage,  and  placed  her  by  me,  and  gen- 
tly drove  her  through  the  park,  at  the  fate  of 
wnich  I  consigned  her  to  the  arms  of  her  fa- 
ther, who  had  g^od-naturedly  walked  by  the 
side  of  the  carriage  in  order  to  carry  her 
back  I  drove  off,  enriched  with  hu»  prayers 
and  blessing^,  which  seemed  to  ensure  me 
protection. 

Though  this  separation  from  all  I  loved 
threw  a  transient  sadness  around  me,  1  had 
abundant  matter  for  delightful  reflection  and 
pious  gratitude.  I  experienced  the  trutli  of 
Phcebe's  remark,  that  happiness  is  a  serious 
thing.  While  pleasure  manifests  itself  by  ex- 
travagant ^ety,  exuberant  spirits,  and  overt 
acts,  happmess  retreats  to  its  own  proper  re- 

?^ion,  the  heart.  There  concentratmg  its 
eeliog^,  it  contemplates  its  treasures,  medi- 
tates on  its  enjoyments  and  still  more  fondly 
on  its  hopes :  counts  up  its  mercies,  and  feeu 
the  consummation  of  them  in  looking  to  the 
fountain  from  whence  they  flow  ;  feels  every 
blessin?  immeasurably  heightened  by  the 
heart-cneering  reflection,  that  the  most  ex- 
c^uisite  human  pleasures  are  not  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  nature,  but  only  a  gracious  ear- 
nest, a  bounteous  prclibatioo  of  that  blessed- 
ness which  is  without  measure,  and  shall  be 
without  end. 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

Before  the  Belfields  had  (quitted  us,  it  was 
stipulated  that  we  should,  with  submission  to 
the  will  of  a  higher  power,  all  meet  for  six 
weeks  every  other  summer  at  Stanley  Grove, 
and  pass  a  month  together  every  intermedi- 
ate year,  either  at  the  Priory,  or  at  Beech- 
woda. 

I  passed  through  Loudon,  and  spent  three 
days  in  Cavendish-square,  my  friends  having 
kindly  postponed  their  departure  for  the 
country  on  my  account  Lady  Belfield  vol- 
untarily undertook  whatever  was  necessary 
for  the  internal  decoration  of  the  Priorv ; 
while  Sir  John  took  on  himself  the  friendly 
office  of  arranging  for  me  all  preliminaries 
witli  Mr.  Stanley,  whose  largeness  of  heart, 
and  extreme  disinterestedness,  I  knew  I  durst 
not  trust,  without  some  such  check  as  I  pla- 
ced in  the  hands  of  our  common  friend. 

As  soon  as  all  personal  concerns  were  ad- 
justed. Lady  Belfield  said,  *  I  have  something 
to  commumcate,  in  which,  I  am  pertuadeu, 
you  will  take  a  lively  interest.  On  my  re- 
turn to  town,  I  found,  among  my  visiting 
tickets,  several  of  Lady  Melbury's.     The 
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porter  told  me  she  had  called  every  day  for   inrentcd— tbey  mig^ht  he  exagverated.    At 


the  last  week,  and  Heemed  very  impatient 
for  my  return.  Finding  she  was  still  in  town, 
I  went  to  her  immediately.  She  was  not  at 
home,  but  came  to  me  within  an  hour.  She 
aKpressed  rreat  joy  at  seeing  me.  She  look- 
ed more   beautirul  than  ever,   at  least   the 


the  flower-maker's  I  vrithe99td  the  roiDlhid 
made — I  inw  the  fruits  of  mj  anfooliny  vtai- 
ty— 1  bfheld  the  calamities  I  bed  catuied.  O 
how  mncb  mischief  woo  Id  such  adoal  obwr 
rations  pre\'eDt !  I  wasalooe.  1  bid  no d^ 
pendent  to  qualify  the  deed,  no  syoophurt  to 

biuib  of  conscious  shame,    which  mingled  j  divert  my  attention  to  more  aoothinff  objeelk 

with  her  usual  sweetness,  rendered  her  more  {  Thougli  Sir  John's  honest  expoetuniMB  bad 

interesting. 
*  She  was  at  a  loss  how  to  begin.     With  a 

perplexed  air  she  said.     Why  did  you  stay 

so  long  ?  I  have  sadly  wanted  you.     Where 

is  Sir  Jolm  ?  I  have  wanted   counsellors— 

comforters — friends.    I    hare  never  had  a '  often  done  before,  have  lost  all  eeoM  of  tbe 


touched  me  to  the  quick  ;  yet  I 

1  found  any  of  mv  coterie  at  noiiie,  hid  I 

to  the  opera,  had  a  joyous  supper  mom 

all  together  would  have  onite  oblitflrilil  Ihe 

late  mortifving  scene.     I  sboald,  ulhwe 


friend.' 

*  I  was  affected  at  an  opening  so  unexpect- 
ed. Sir  John  came  iu.  This  increased  her 
confuKion.  Atleofi^lh,  a(\er  the  usual  com- 
pliments, she  tliUb  siddrciised  him  :  *  I  am  de- 
termined to  conquer  this  false  shame-  There 


I  Stokes's  misery,  and  of  my  own  oriiMu* 
*•  Here,'  pursued  Lady  Kelfield,  *  thaiweet 

creature  looked  so  contrite,  that  Sir  John 

and  I  were  both  deeply  affected.* 

'  '*  Yon  are  not  accustomed.   Sir  Jdha," 

resumed  she,  with  a  faint  smile,  ^  to  the 


is  not  a  worse  symptom   in  human  nature!  office  of  a  confessor,  nor  I  to  that  of 

than  that  we  blush  to  own  what  we  have  not  |  tent.    But  I  make  it  a  test  to  myself  of  ny 

been  afraid  to  do.     From  you,  Sir  John,  I    own  sincerity  to  tell  you  the  whole  troth. 


IfoTm 


heard  the  first  remonstrance  which  ever 
reaches!  my  ears.  You  ought  to  be  informed 
of  its  effect.  You  cannot  have  forgotten  our 
conversation  in  my  coach,*  after  we  had 
quitted  the  scene  which  filled  you  with  con- 
tempt for  me,  and  me  with  anguish  for  the 
part  I  had  acted.  You  reasonably  supposed 
tliat  my  remorse  would  last  no  longer  than 
the  scene  which  had  inspired  it.  You  left 
me  alone.  My  Lord  dined  abroad.  I  was 
abandoned  to  all  the  horrors  of  solitude.  I 
wanted  somebody  to  keep  me  from  myself. 
Mrs.  Stokes  dyin'^  ;  her  husband  dead  !  the 
fiweet  flower-girl  pining  for  want^and  I  the 
cause  of  all  !  The  whole  view  presented 
such  a  comf>lication  of  misery  to  my  mind, 
and  of  guilt  to  my  heart,  as  made  me  insup- 
portable to  myself. 

'  ♦»  It  was  Saturday.  I  was  of  course  en- 
gaged to  the  opera  1  was  utterly  unfit  to  go, 
but  wanted  courasre  to  frame  an  excuse. 
Fortunately  Lady  Bell  Finley,  whom  I  had 
promised  to  chaperon,  sent  to  excuse  her 
self.  This  set  mv  person  at  liberty,  but  left 
my  mind  upon  the  rack.  Though  I  should 
have  rejoiced  in  the  company  even  of  my 
own  chambermaid,  so  much  did  I  dread  being 
left  to  my  own  thoughts,  yet  1  resolved  to  let 
no  one  iri  that  night  1  had  scarcely  passed 
a  single  eveninir  out  of  the  giddy  circle  for 
several  years.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  was  driven  to  look  into  myself  1  took  a 
retrospect  of  my  past  conduct;  a  confused 
and  imperfect  one  indeed.  This  review  ag- 
gravated my  distress.  Still  I  pursued  my 
distracting  self-inquisition.  Not  for  millions 
wonM  I  pass  such  another  night ! 

*  "  I  had  done  as  wrong  things  before,  but 
they  had  never  been  thus  brought  home  to 
me.  My  extravagance  must  have  made  oth- 
ers suffer,  but  their  sufferings  had  not  been 
placed  t>efbre  my  eyes.  What  was  not  seen. 
I  had  honed  might  not  be  true.  I  had  indeed 
heard  distant  reports  of  tbe  consequences  of 
my  thoughtless  expense,  but  they  might  be 

*  See  p.  349. 


*  "  I  wandered  from  room  to  room,  fancy- 
ing 1  should  be  more  at  ease  in  an^  other 
than  that  in  which  I  was.  I  envied  the 
starving  tenant  of  the  meanest  garret.  1  en- 
vied Mrs  Stokes  herself.    Both  might  have 

fitted  the  pangs  which  rent  my  Iwart,  as 
roamed  through  the  de<*orated  apartments 
of  our  spacious  house.  Tn  the  gayest  part  of 
London  I  felt  the  dreariness  of  a  desert.  Sar* 
rounded  with  magnificence,  I  endured  a 
sense  of  want  and  wo,  of  which  a  blameleis 
beggar  can  form  no  idea. 

*• "  I  wet)l  into  the  library :  I  took  up  a  book 
which  my  Lord  had  left  on  the  table.  It  was 
a  translation  from  a  Roman  classic  I  open- 
ed it  at  the  speech  of  the  tragedian  to  Pom* 
pey :  **  T%e  time  urill  cmne  that  thou  §kalt 
mourn  deeply,  beratae  th<ni  didti  not  mavm 
gooner  /"  I  was  struck  to  the  heart.  **  Shall 
a  pagan,*^  said  I,  '^Ihus  forcibly  rcproire 
mc;  and  shall  I  neglect  to  search  for  trath 
at  the  fountain  ^ 

*  *<  I  knew  mv  Lord  would  not  come  home 
from  his  club  till  the  morning.  The  atrnr- 
gle  in  my  soul  between  principle  and  prioe 
was  severe ;  but  after  a  hitter  conflict,  I  r«- 
solvf^d  to  employ  the  night  in  writing  him  a 
long  letter.  In  it  I  ingenuously  coofiBSsed 
the  whole  state  of  my  mind,  aiid  what  had 
occasioned  it.  I  implored  his  permissioB  ibr 
my  setting  out  next  morning  for  Melhary 
Castle.  I  entreated  him  to  prevail  on  bis 
excellent  aunt.  Lady  Jane,  whom  I  had  so 
shamefully  slighted,  to  accompany  me.  I 
knew  she  was  a  character  of  that  singular 
class,  who  would  be  Had  to  revenge  herself 
for  my  ill  treatment  by  doing  me  a  sernoa. 
Tier  company  would  be  at  once  a  pledge  to 
my  Lord  of  tbe  purity  of  my  intentions,  and 
to  myself  a  security  against  fklling  info  i 
society.  I  assured  him  that  I  bad  no 
guard  hut  in  flight.  An  additional 
which  I  alleged  for  my  absence  was,  tbatm 
I  bad  promisra  to  give  a  grand  masqeenlt 
in  a  fortnight,  tM  evading  this  eipiBM 
would  neany  enable  me  to  discharge  At 
debt  irbicb  sat  so  heavy  on  my  cooecieaMb 
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<  «*I  reoeired  a  note  from  bim  as  sooo  as  i  propoeal  came  from  myself.    At  first  when 
became  borne.  With  his  usual  complaisance,  I  su^ge^ted  it,  it  was  to  please  ber,  at  length  % 


fa«oompUed  with  my  request.     With  his  usu- 
al nonchalance,  he  neither  troubled  me  with 
bis  reproaches,  nor  comforted  me  with  ap- 
probation. 
^  ^  Ab  be  knew  that  Lady  Jane  usually 


began  to  find  a  degree  or  pleasure  in  it  myself. 
* ''  You  will  say  I  have  not  quite  lost  my 
romance.  A  thought  struck  me,  that  the 
first  use  I  made  of  my  pencil,  should  senre  to 
,  perpetuate  at  least  one  of  my  ofiences.  You 
about  the  hour  he  came  home  from  St.  know  I  do  not  execute  portraits  badly.-^ 
James'-street,  he  obligingly  went  to  her  at  i  With  a  little  aid  from  fancy,  which  I  thought 
oooe.  I  bad  not  been  in  oed.  He  came  to  '  made  it  allowable  to  bring  separate  circom- 
■ly  dressing-room,  and  informed  me  that  his  I  stances  into  one  piece,  I  composed  a  picture. 
aunt  bad  consented  at  the  first  word.     I  ex- 1  It  consisted  of  a  detached  figure  in  the  back 


"  Ttmre  is  no  aocountinff  for  oddities  of  some  j  Fanny  bending  over  a  wreath  of  roses,  with- 
poo|iJe,  Lady  Jane  told  me  she  could  not ,  ered  with  the  tears  she  was  shedding,  and 
pMbly  travel  on  a  Sunday.  ^I   wondered   myself  in  the  horrors  in  which  you  saw  me, 

Spectatress  of  the  mischief  I  had  made. 

^ ^ ^         *  *  Wherever  I  go  this  picture  shall  always 

s  and  carTs.     She^'repTi«i,''with''a  be  my  companion.     It  hangs  in  my  ckwet. 


where  was  the  impossibility.  Sunday,  I  as- 
surad  her,  wai  the  only  day  for  traveUing  in 
oomfint,  as  the  road  was  not  obstructed  by 

gravity  which  made  me  laus^h,  ^  that  she 
should  be  ashamed  to  think  that  a  person  of 
her  rank  and  education  should  be  indebted, 
for  her  being  able  to  trample  with  more  con- 
venienoe  on  a  divine  law,  to  the  piety  of  the 
Tolgar  who  durst  not  violate  it.'  *  Did  you 
ever  bear  any  thing  so  whimsical,  Matilda  ?' 
I  said  nothing,  but  my  heart  smote  roe.  Nev- 
er «riU  1  repeat  this  offence. 

'  ^^On  the  Monday  we  set  out,  I  had  kept 
close  the  precedmg  day,  under  pretence  of 
illoess.  This  I  also  assigned  as  an  excuse 
in  the  cards  to  my  invited  guests,  pleading 
the  necessity  of  going  into  the  country  for 
change  ef  air.  Shall  I  own  I  dreaded  being 
shut  up  in  a  barouche,  and  still  tnore  in  the 
lonely  castle,  with  Lady  Jane?  I  looked  for 
nothing  every  moment  but  *  the  thorns  and 
briars  of  reproof.*  But  I  soon  found  that  the 
^romao  whom  I  had  quizzed  as  a  methodist, 
was  a  most  entertaining  companion.  In- 
stead of  austerity  in  her  looks,  and  reproach 
in  her  language,  I  found  nothing  but  kind- 
ness and  affection,  but  vivacity  and  elegance. 
While  she  soothed  my  sorrows,  she  strength- 
ened my  better  purposes.  Her  conversation 
grndaaily  revived  in  my  mind  tastes  and 
principles  which  had  been  early  sown  in  it, 
tN|t  which  the  world  seemed  completely  to 
h»re  eradicated. 

«'Mn  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle, 
Lady  Jane  carried  me  to  visit  the  abodes  of 
porerty  and  sickness  I  envied  her  large  bat 
discriminating  liberality,  and  the  means  she 
possessed  of  gratifying  it,  while  I  shed  tears 
at  the  remembrance  of  mv  own  squandered 
tfaoasaods.  I  had  never  beef)  hard-hearted, 
bnt  I  bad  always  given  to  importunity,  rath- 
er than  to  want,  or  merit.  I  blushed,  that 
while  I  had  been  absurdly  profuse  to  cases  of 
which  I  knew  nothing,  iny  own  village  had 
been  perishing  with  a  contagious  sickness. 

'  •*  While  I  amused  myself  with  drawing, 
ny  aunt  often  read  to  me  some  rationally  on- 
tertainiog  hook,  occasionally  introducing  re- 
ligious reading  and  discourse,  with  a  wisdom 
nod  moderation  which  increased  the  effect  of 
lioth.  Knowini;';'  my  natural  levity,  and 
wrrt«!hcd  h'jhit3,««fje  genon^llv  waited  till  the 


my  dear  fnends,^  added  she,  with  a  look  of 
infinite  sweetness,  ^  whenever  I  am  tempted 
to  contract  a  debt,  or  to  give  into  any  act  of 
vanity  or  dissipation  which  may  lead  to  debt, 
if  after  having  looked  on  this  picture  1  can 
pursue  the  project,  renounce  me,  cast  me  off 
lor  ever ! 

'  *■  You  know  Lady  Jane*s  vein  of  humour. 
One  day  as  we  were  conversing  together,  I 
confessed  that,  at  the  very  time  1  was  tbeob* 
ject  of  general  notice,  and  my  gaiety  the 
theme  of  general  envy,  I  bad  never  known 
happiness.  ^  1  do  not  wonder  at  it,'  said  she. 
*  Those  who  greedily  pursue  admiration, 
would  be  ashamed  to  sit  down  with  so  quiet 
a  thing  as  happiness.*  ^  My  dear  Lady 
Jane,^  said  I,  ^  correct  me,  counsel  me,  in- 
struct me,  you  have  been  too  lenient,  too 
forbearing.'^  •  Well,'  said  she,  with  a  cheer- 
ful tone,  *■  as  you  appoint  me  your  physician, 
as  you  disclose  your  case,  and  ask  relief,! 
will  j^ive  you  a  prescription,  which,  though 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  will,  I  am 
certain,  g^  a  g^at  way  towards  curing  you. 
As  you  are  barely  six  and  twenty,  your  dif - 
ease  ( trust  is  not  inveterate.  If  you  will 
be  an  obedient  patient,  1  will  answer  for  your 
recovery.* 

'  *•  I  assured  her  of  my  willing  adoption  of 
any  remedy  she  might  prescribe,  as  I  was 
certain  she  would  consider  my  weakness, 
and  adapt  lier  treatment,  not  so  much  to 
what  my  case  absolutely  required,  as  to 
what  my  strength  was  able  to  bear. 

* »  Well  then,»  said  she—*  But  pray  ob- 
serve  I  am  no  quack.  I  do  not  undertake 
to  restore  you  instantaneously.  Though  my 
me<1icioe  will  work  surely,  it  will  work  slower 
ly.  You  know,'  added  she,  smiling,  'the 
success  of  all  alteratives  depends  on  the 
punctuality  with  which  they  are  taken,  and 
the  constancy  with  which  they  are  followed 
up.  Mine  must  be  taken  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  in  small  quantities  at  first,  the  dose  to 
be  enlarged  as  you  are  able  to  bear  it.  I  can 
safely  assert,  with  the  advertising  doctors, 
that  it  may  be  used  full  or  fasting,  in  all 
weathers,  and  all  se^pns  ;  but  I  cannot  add 
with  them  that  it.  requires  no  confinement.* 
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* '  I  grew  impatieDt  and  beared  she  wonld 
come  to  the  point.  *  Softly,  Matilda,'  said 
■he,  *■  sofUy,  I  must  first  look  into  my  receipt- 
book,  for  fear  I  should  mistake  any  of  my  in- 
gredients. This  book,'  said  she,  opening  it, 
*  though  written  by  no  Charlatan,  contains  a 
cure  for  all  diseases.  It  exhibits  not  only 
general  directions,  but  specified  cases.' 
Turning  OFer  the  leaves  as  she  was  speak- 
ing, she  at  length  stopped,  saying,  '  here  is 
your  case,  my  dear,  or  rather  your  remedy.' 
8he  then  read  very  deliberately — *  Commune 

WITH    YOUR    OWN      IIKART AND     IN     YOUR 

CHAMBER — AND  BE  STILL.' 

*  *  I  now  found  her  grand  receipt-book  was 
the  Bible.  I  arose  and  embraced  her.  *■  My 
dear  aunt,'  said  I, '  do  with  me  whatever  you 
please.  I  will  be  all  obedience.  I  pledge 
myself  to  take  your  alterative  regularly, 
constantly.  Do  not  sp&rc  me.  Speak  your 
whole  mind.' 

*  *■  My  dear  Matilda,^  said  she,  *  ever  since 
your  marriage,  your  life  has  been  one  con- 
tinued opposition  to  your  feelings.  You 
have  lived  as  much  below  your  understand- 
ing as  your  principles.  Your  conduct  has 
been  a  system  of  contradictions.  Tou  have 
believed  in  Christianit}*,  and  acted  in  direct 
violation  of  its  precepts.  You  knew  that 
Uiere  was  a  day  of  future  reckoning,  and  yet 
neelected  to  prepare  for  it.  With  a  heart 
full  of  tenderness,  you  have  been  guilty  of 
repeated  acts  of  cruelty.  You  have  been 
faithful  to  your  husband,  without  making 
him  respectable  or  happy.  You  have  been 
virtuous,  without  the  reputation  or  the  peace 
which  belong  to  virtue  You  have  been 
charitable  without  doing  good,  and  affection- 
ate without  having  ever  made  a  friend.  You 
have  wasted  those  attentions  on  the  worth- 
less, which  the  worthy  would  have  delighted 
to  receive,  and  those  talents  on  the  frivolous, 
which  would  have  been  cherished  by  the  en 
lightened.  You  have  defeated  the  use  of  a 
fine  understanding  by  the  want  of  common 
prudence,  and  robbed  society  of  the  exam- 
ple of  your  good  Qualities  by  your  total  ina- 
bility to  resist  and  oppose.  Inconsideration 
and  vanity  have  been  the  joint  cause  of  your 
malady.  At  your  age,  I  trust  it  is  not  in- 
curable. As  you  have  caught  it  by  keeping 
infected  company,  there  is  no  possible  mode 
of  cure  but  by  avoiding  the  contagious  air 
they  breathe.  You  have  performed  your 
quarantine  with  admirable  patience.  Be- 
ware mv  dearest  niece,  of  returning  to  the 
scene  w^ere  the  plague  rages,  till  your  anti- 
dote has  taken  its  full  effect.' 

« *  I  will  never  return  to  it,  my  dear  Lady 
Jane,*  cried  I,  throwing  myself  into  her 
lirms.  *  I  do  not  mean  that  1  will  never  re 
turn  to  town.  My  duty  to  my  Lord  requires 
me  to  be  where  he  is,  or  where  he  wishes  me 
to  be.  My  residence  will  be  the  same,  but 
my  society  will  be  changed.' 

*  *  You  please  me  entirely,'  replied  she.— 
'  In  resorting  to  religion,  take  care  that  you 
do  not  dishonour  it.  Never  plead  your  piety 
to  God  as  an  apology  for  your  neglect  of  the 
relative  duties.  If  the  one  is  soundly  adopt- 
ed, the  other  will  be  correctly  performed. — 


There  are  those  who  would  deligbt  to  throw 
such  a  stigma  on  real  ChristiaDity,  u  to  be 
I  able  to  report  that  it  had  extinguisbad  jour 
affections,  and  soured  your  temper.  Dmp- 
point  tliem,  my  sweet  niece ;  wmle  yon  terve 
your  Maker  more  fervently,  you  mail  bettill 
more  patient  with  yonr  husband.  But  wUle 
you  bear  with  his  faults,  lake  care  joa  do 
not  connive  at  them.  If  yon  are  in  ciimeit, 
you  must  expect  some  trials.  He  who  fire- 
pares  these  trials  for  you  will  aupport  joa 
under  them,  will  carry  yon  throim  then, 
will  make  them  instruments  of  history,  end 
of  your  own  eternal  happiness.' 

*•  *  I^rd   Melbury's   complaiseiioe  to  my 

wishes,'  replied  I,  *  has  been  nnbovnded.— 

I  As  he  never  controlled  my  actioni,  wliea 

I  they  required  control,  I  trust  be  wiB  \m 

I  equally  indulgent  now  they  will  be  lev  caen- 

I  surable.    Alas  !  we  have  too  little  interfBT- 

ed  with  each  other%  concerns — we  btt?e  Ur* 

ed  too  much  asunder — who  knows  bat  I  wmf 

recall  him  ?'     My  tears  would  not  let  ne  go 

on — nor  will  they  now,'  added  she,  wipiBg 

her  fine  eyes. 

*  Sir  John  and  I  were  too  much  toof^ied  to 
attempt  to  answer  her;  at  length  the  pfo- 
ceeded. 

« '  By  adhering  to  Lady  Jane's  directioos, 
I  have  be^n  to  e^et  acquainted  with  my  own 
heart  Little  did  I  suspect  the  eril  thit  w«a 
in  it.  Yet  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  in- 
cessant whiri  in  which  I  have  lived,  mj  tolil 
want  of  leisure  for  reflection,  my  ezcseanve 
vanity,  and  complete  inconsiderateoeis,  ue 
of  themselves  causes  adequate  to  any  eAoli 
which  the  g^rossest  vices  would  ba^e  pcodii- 
ced. 

'  *'  Last  week  my  Lord  make  us  m  Tint  at 
the  Castle.  I  gave  him  a  warm  recepCioB ; 
but  be  seemed  rather  surprised  at  the  ooid 
one  which  I  gave  to  a  large  cai^o  of  aeir 
French  novels  and  Grerman  plays,  which  be 
had  been  so  good  as  to  bring  me.  I  did  not 
venture  to  tell  him  that  I  had  channd  My 
course  of  study.  Lady  Jane  charged  loe  to 
avoid  giving  him  the  least  disgnst  by  uy 
unusual  g^vity  in  my  looks  or  seventy  m 
my  conversation.  I  exerted  myself  to  todi 
good  purpose,  that  he  declared  he  woBted 
neither  cards  nor  company.  I  tried  to  let 
him  see,  by  my  change  of  habits,  rather  tfaMi 
by  dry  documents,  or  cold  remoiistroiioei» 
the  alteration  which  had  taken  place  to  nf 
sentiments.  He  was  pl«ised  to  tee  me 
blooming  and  cheerful.  We  walked  to* 
gether,  we  read  together ;  we  became  loren 
and  companions.  He  told  Lady  Jaae  he 
never  saw  me  so  pleasant  He  did  not  IcMNr 
I  was  so  agreeable  a  woman,  and  was  gild 
he  had  had  this  opportunity  of  getting  eo- 
quainted  with  me.  As  he  has  |rreat  OApeel^^ 
tions  from  her,  he  was  delighted  mt  the 
friendship  which  subsisted  between  m. 

*■  ^*  He  brought  us  up  to  town.  As  it  vii 
now  empty,  the  terrors  of  the  masqaenidea^ 
longer  hung  over  me,  and  I  cbeertiilly  oaM^ 
pliM  with  his  wishes.  1  drove  immediiiM^ 
to  Mrs.  Stokes^  with  such  a  portioD  of  W 
debt,  as  my  retirement  had  enabled  me  jb 
save.    I  feasted  all  the  way  on  the  joyl 
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■bould  have  in  sarDiiBin^  ber  with  tWs  two  ^  rejoice  to  tee  the  ^oe  ladies  turn  their  talent 
Iwndred  pounds.  How  severe,  bat  bow  just  for  drawing^  to  the  same  moral  account  with 
was  my  punishment,  when  on  knocking^  at  this  fair  penitent.  Such  a  record  of  their 
the  door  I  found  she  bad  been  dead  these  two  faults  as  she  has  had  the  courage  to  make  of 
nuNitks !  No  one  could  tell  what  was  become  ber's,  hangine  in  their  closets,  and  perpetu- 


<if  herdaug-hter.  This  shock  operalad  almost 
as  powerfuilj  on  my  feelings  as  the  first  had 
dona.  But  if  it  augmented  my  self-reproach, 
it  oonfirmed  my  ^>od  resolutions.  My  pre- 
aent  concern  is,  how  to  discover  the  sweet 
girl  whom,  alas,  1  have  helped  to  deprive  of 
both  ber  parents." 

'  Here  I  interrupted  her,'  continued  Lady 
Belfield,  saying,  *■  Vou  have  not  far  to  seek, 
Fanny  Stokes  is  in  this  house.  She  is  ap- 
poioted  governess  to  our  children. 

*  Poor  lady  Melbury's  joy  was  excessive  at 
this  utelligence,  and  she  proceeded :  "  That 
a  loosad<&n  return  to  tiie  world  might  not 
weaken  my  better  purposes,  I  was  preparing 
to  request  my  Lord's  piermission  to  go  back 
to  the  castle,  when  he  prevented  me  by  tell- 
ing me  that  he  had  had  an  earnest  desire  to 
make  a  visit  to  the  brave  patriots  in  Spain, 
and  to  pass  the  winter  among  them,  but  fear- 
ed be  must  give  it  up,  as  the  state  of  the  con- 
tinent rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  ac- 
company him. 

*•  **  This  filled  my  heart  with  joy.  I  en- 
courared  him  to  make  a  voyage,  assured  him 
I  wouldl  live  under  Lady  Janets  observation, 
and  that  I  would  pass  the  whole  winter  in  the 
conntnr." 

'  ^*  Then  vou  shall  pass  it  with  us  at  Beech- 
wood,  my  oear  Lady  Melbury,''  cried  Sir 
John  and  1,  both  at  once,  **  we  will  strength- 
en each  other  in  every  virtuous  purpose. 
We  shall  rejoice  in  Laily  Jane's  company.*' 
'She  joyfully  accepted  the  proposal,  not 
doKabting  her  Lord^  consent;  and  kindly 
■aid,  that  she  shouid  be  doubly  happy  in  a 
■ooiety,  at  once  so  rational  and  so  elegant. 

*lt  was  settled  that,  she  should  spend  with 
«•  the  three  months  that  Fanny  Stokes  and 
little  Caroline  are  to  pass  at  Stanley  Grove. 
She  desired  to  see  Fanny,  to  whom  she  be- 
haved with  great  tenderness.  She  paid  her 
the  two  hundred  pounds,  assuring  her  she  had 
no  doubt  of  being  able  to  dischaige  the  whole 
debt  in  the  spring. 

'  I  received  a  note  from  her  the  next  day, 
informing  me  of  her  Lord's  cheerful  con- 
carrence,  as  well  as  that  of  Lady  Jane.  She 
added,  that  when  she  went  up  to  dress  slie 
had  fonnd  on  her  toilette  her  diamond  neck- 
laoe,  which  her  dear  aunt  had  redeemed  and 
restored  to  her,  as  a  proof  of  her  confidence 
and  affection.  As  Lady  Melbury  has  for  ever 
aboliahed  her  coterie,  I  have  the  most  san- 
gaine  hope  of  her  perseverance.  All  her 
prooDtsei  would  have  gone  for  nothing,  with- 
oat  this  practical  pledge  of  her  sincerity.' . 

When  Lady  Belfield  had  finislied  her  little 
tale,  I  expressed,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the 
delight  I  felt  at  the  happy  change  in  this 
charming  woman.  I  couM  not  forbear  ob- 
•erring  to  Sir  John,  that  as  Lady  Melbury 
bad  been  the  '  glass  of  fashion,'  while  her 
oondoct  iras  wrong,  I  hoped  she  would  not 
loae  all  ber  influence  by  its  becoming  riffht. 
I  added,  with  a  smile, '  m  that  case,  I  i^all 
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ally  staring  them  in  the  face,  would  he  no 
unlikely  means  to  prevent  a  repetition,  es- 
pecially if  the  picture  is  to  be  visible  as  the 
fault  had  been.' 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

The  next  morninf  I  resumed  my  journey 
northwards,  and  on  Die  fourtli  dav  I  reacbccl 
the  seat  of  my  ancestors.  The  distant  view 
of  the  Priory  excited  strong  but  mingled 
emotions  in  my  bosom.  The  tender  sorrow 
for  the  loss  of  the  beloved  society  I  had  once 
enjojed  under  its  roof,  was  a  salutary  check 
to  tlie  abundant  joy  arising  from  tlie  antici- 
pation of  the  blessing^  which  awaited  ine 
there.  My  mind  was  divided  between  the 
two  conflicting  sentiments,  that  I  was  soon 
to  be  in  possession  of  every  material  for  the 
highest  happiness,  and  that  the  higliest  hap- 
piness is  short !  May  I  ever  live  under  the 
mfluence  of  that  act  of  devout  gratitude,  in 
which,  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  liouse,  I  dedi- 
cated the  whole  of  my  future  life  to  its  divine 
Author,  solemnly  consecrating  to  his  service, 
my  time,  my  talents,  my  fortune ;  all  I  am 
and  all  I  have  ! 

I  next  wrote  to  Lucilla,  with  whom  I  con- 
tinued to  maintain  a  regular  and  animated 
correspondence.  Her  letters  gratify  my 
taste,  and  delight  my  heart,  whue  they  ex- 
cite me  to  every  thing  that  is  good.  This  in- 
terchange of  sentiment  sheds  a  ra\  of  bright- 
ness on  a  separation  which  every  day  is  di- 
minishing. 

Mr.  Stanley  also  has  the  goodness  to  write 
to  me  frequently.  In  one  of  my  letters  to 
him,  I  ventured  to  ask  him  how  be  had 
managed  to  produce  in  his  daughter  such 
complete  satisfaction  in  his  sober  and  correct 
habits  of  life;  adding,  that  her  conformity 
was  so  cheerful  that  it  did  not  look  so  mucn 
like  acquiescence  as  choice. 

I  received  from  Mr.  Stanle}*  the  answer 
which  follows. 

Stanley  Orove,  Sept.  1808. 
'  Aly  dear  Charles, 

'  As  I  wish  to  put  you  in  possession  of 
whatever  relates  to  the  mind  of  Lucilla,  I 
will  devote  this  letter  to  answer  your  inqui- 
ries respecting  her  cheerful  conformity  to 
what  you  calf  our  *<  sober  habits  of  Ufe;*' 
and  her  indiflerence  to  those  pleasures  which 
are  usually  thought  to  constitute  the  sole 
happiness  of  young  women  of  a  certain 
rank. 

Mrs.  Stanley  and  I  are  not  so  unacquaint- 
ed with  human  nature,  as  to  have  pretend^ 
to  impose  on  her  understanding,  by  attempt- 
ing to  breed  her  up  in  entire  ignorance  of 
the  world,  or  in  perfect  seclusion  from  it.  She 
often  accompanied  us  to  town  for  a  short 
time.  Tl^  occasional  sight  of  London,  and 
the  frequent  enjoyment  of  the  best  societyv 
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dinipateJ  the  illusion  of  fancy.  Tbe  bn||bt 
coloun  with  which  youngs  imagination,  in- 
flamed by  ignorance,  report,  and  curiosity, 
invests  unknown  and  distant  objects,  faded 
undor  actual  observation.  Complete  igno- 
rance and  complete  seclusion  form  no  secu- 
rity from  the  dangers  incident  to  tbe  world, 
or  for  correct  conduct  at  a  distance  from  it. 
Ignorance  may  be  the  safety  of  an  idiot,  and 
seclusion  tlic  security  x>f  a  nun.  Christian 
parents  should  act  on  a  more  large  and  lib- 
eral principle,  or  what  is  the  use  of  observa- 
tion and  experience  ?  The  French  women 
of  fashion,  under  the  old  regime,  were  bred 
ill  convents,  and  wliat  women  were  ever 
more  licentious  than  many  of  them,  as  soon 
ai  marriage  had  set  them  at  liberty  ? 

*  1  am  per&uaded  that  the  best-intended 
formation  of  character,  if  formed  oo  igno- 
rance and  deceit,  will  never  answer.  As  to 
Lucilla,  we  have  never  attempted  to  blind  her 
judgement.  We  have  never  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  her  understanding  out  of  the 
question,  while  we  were  forming  her  heart. 
V^e  have  never  told  her  that  the  world  is  a 
scene  absolutely  destitute  of  pleasure  :  we 
have  never  assured  her  that  there  is  no  amuse- 
ment in  the  diversion  which  we  disapprove. 
Even  if  this  assurance  bad  not  been  deceitful, 
it  would  have  been  vain  and  fruitless.  We 
cannot  totally  separate  her  from  the  society 
of  those  who  frequent  them,  and  whom  she 
would  hear  speak  of  them  with  rapture. 

^  We  went  upon  other  grounds.  We  ac- 
customed her  to  reflect  that  she  was  an  intel- 
lectual creature ;  that  she  was  an  immor- 
tal creature ;  that  she  was  a  Cluristian. — 
That  to  an  intellectual  being,  diversions 
must  always  be  subordinate  to  the  exercise 
of  the  mental  faculties ;  that  to  an  immortal 
being,  bom  to  higher  hopes  than  enjoyments, 
the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  must  be 
subservient  to  religious  duties.  That  in  the 
practice  of  a  Christian,  self-denial  is  the 
turning  point,  the  specific  distinction.  That 
as  to  many  of  the  pleasures  which  tlie  world 
pursues,  Christianity  requires  her  votaries 
to  live  above  the  temptations  which  they 
hold  out.  She  re(|Uires  it  the  more  especial- 
ly, because  Christians  in  our  time,  not  beinjg' 
called  upoo  to  make  great  and  trying  sacn- 
fices,  or  life,  of  fortune,  and  lifclerty ;  and 
having  but  comparatively  small  occasions  to 
evidence  their  sincerity,  should  the  more 
cheerfully  make  the  petty  but  daily  renunci- 
ation of  those  pleasures  which  are  the  very 
element  in  which  worldly  people  exist 

*  We  have  not  misled  her  by  un&ir  and 
flattering  representations  of  the  Christian 
life.  We  have  not,  with  a  view  to  allure  her 
to  embrace  it  on  false  pretences,  taught  her 
that  wheal  religion  is  once  rooted  in  the  heart, 
tbe  remainder  of  life  is  uninterrupted  peace 
and  unbroken  delight ;  that  all  shall  be  per- 
petually smooth  hereafter,  because  it  is 
smooth  at  present.  This  would  be  as  unfair 
at  to  shew  a  raw  recruit  the  splendours  of  a 
parade-day,  and  tell  him  it  was  actual  ser- 
vice. W^  have  not  made  her  believe  that 
the  established  Christian  has  no  troubles  to 
expect,  no  vexations  to  fear,  no  storms  to, 


encqiDter.  We  have  not  attempted  Co  cfaenl 
her  mto  rdigioo,  by  concealing  its  diftcol- 
tics,  its  trials,  no,  nor  its  onpopulmrity. 

'  We  have  been  always  aware,  that  to 
have  enforced  tbe  most  exalted  CfaristiaB 
principles,  together,  with  the  necessi^  of  a 
corresponding  practice^  ever  so  often  and  lO 
stronglT,  would  hare  been  worse  tban  finl- 
isb,  fattd  we  been  impressing  these  tnillM  oae 
part  of  the  day,  and  had^  on  tbe  other  part, 
been  living  ourselves  in  tbe  actoal  e^|oy- 
mcnt  of  the  very  things  against  wUck  we 
were  guarding  her.  My  dear  CbailH»  if  we 
would  talk  to  young  people  with  efiteti  we 
must,  by  the  habits  of  which  we  set  tiMB  Ike 
example,  dispose  them  to  listen,  or  oar  dom- 
ments  wUl  be  something  worse  tban  fraitkM 
It  is  really  hard  upon  poor  girls  to  be  tanta- 
lized with  reli^ous  lectures,  while  tbef  are 
at  the  same  tmie  tempted  to  every  thing 
against  which  tliey  are  warned ;  wbile  the 
whole  bent  and  bias  of  the  family  pnctiGe 
are  diametrically  opposite  to  tbe  principkf 
inculcated. 

*  In  our  own  case  I  think  I  may  Ten* 
turc  to  affirm,  that  the  plan  has  aoswersd. 
We  endeavoured  to  establish  a  principle  cf 
right,  instead  of  unprofitable  inTCCtire 
against  what  was  wrong.  Perbaps  there 
can  scarcely  be  found  a  religious  family  i« 
which  so  few  anathemas  have  been  denoan- 
ced  against  this  or  that  specific  diversion,  ai 
in  ours.  We  aimed  to  take  another  road. 
The  turn  of  mind,  the  tendency  of  the  em- 
ployment, the  force  of  the  practice,  the  bent 
of  the  conversation,  the  spirit  of  the  annse- 
ment,  have  all  leaned  to  ttie  contrair  diiee- 
tion,  till  the  habits  are  gradoally  worned  Into 
a  kind  of  nature.  It  would  be  cmel  tocoo- 
demn  a  creature  to  a  retired  life  witkoDt 
(qualifying  her  for  retirement:  next  to  re- 
ligion, nothing  can  possibly  do  |his  bat  men- 
tsd  cultivation  who  aro  above  toe  exerciia  of 
vulgar  employments.  The  girl  wbo  ponev- 
es  only  the  worldly  acqnirement^^the  aiag- 
er  and  the  dancer—when  condemned  lo  le- 
tirement,  may  reasonably  exclaim  with  Hil- 
ton's Adam,  when  looking  at  ttie  comUQap 
tions, 

Why  all  night  lonff  shine  these  ? 
>Vherefore,  if  none  behold  ? 

*  Now  the  woman  who  derives  her  princi- 
ples from  the  Bible,  and  her  amusements 
rrom  intellectual  sources,  from  the  beantiei 
of  nature,  and  from  active  employment  and 
exercise,  will  not  pant  for  behoidert.  She  if 
no  clamorous  beggar  for  the  extorted  alms  of 
admiration.  She  lives  on  her  own  stock. 
Her  resources  are  within  herself.  She  pos- 
sesses the  truest  independence.  She  does 
not  wait  for.  the  opinion  of  the  world,  to 
know  if  she  is  right;  nor  for  the  applaose  of 
the  world,  to  know  if  she  is  happy. 

<  Too  many  religious  people  &ncy  that  (fat 
infectious  air  of  the  world  is  confined  19 
the  bidl-rooih,  or  the  play-hoase»  andttat 
when  you  bare  escaped  from  these,  yoa  aie 
got  out  of  the  reach  of  its  contagion.  M 
the  contagion  follows  wherever  there  ii  ■ 
human  heart  left  to  its  own  natural  impite 
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And  Ihough  I  cdlow  that  places  aod  cifcum- 
staiices  greattly  contribute  to  augment  or  di- 
minish the  evil ;  and  that  a  prudent  Chris- 
tian «rill  alirays  aroid  an  atmosphere  which 
lie  thinks  not  quite  wholesome ;  yet,  whoer- 
er  lives  in  the  close  examination  of  his  own 
heart,  will  still  find  some  of  the  morbid  mis- 
chief cling^nr  to  it,  which  will  require 
constant  watching,  whatevet  be  his  climate 
.  er  bis  company. 

*I  have  known  pious  persons,  who  would 
en  no  account  allow  their  children  to  attend 
places  of  gay  resort,  who  were  yet  little  soli- 
cStoos  to  extinguish  the  spirit  which  these 
pbees  are  calculated  to  generate  and  nour- 
ish. This  is  rather  a  geographical  than  a 
moral  distinction.  It  is  thinxing  more  of 
llie  place  than  of  the  temper.  They  restrain 
their  persons,  but  are  not  careful  to  expel 
from  their  hearts  the  dispositions  which  ex- 
cite the  appetite,  and  form  the  very  essence 
of  danger.  A  young  creature  cannot  be 
happy  who  spends  her  time  at  home  in 
amusements  destined  for  exhibition,  while 
she  ia  forbidden  to  be  exhibited. 

*Biit  while  we  are  teaching  them  that 
Christianitjr inyolves  an  heroic  self-denial; 
that  it  reottires  some  things  to  be  done,  and 
others  to  oe  sacrificed,  at  which  mere  peo- 
ple of  the  world  revolt ;  that  it  directs  us  to 
renounce  some  pursuits  because  they  are 
wrong,  and  others  because  they  are  trifling 
-—we  riuNild,  at  the  same  time,  let  them  see 
and  IM,  that  to  a  Christian  the  region  of  en- 
jfoyment  ii  not  so  narrow  and  circumscribed, 
id  not  so  barren  and  unproductive,  nor  the 
plieasures  it  produces  so  rew  and  small,  as  the 
enemies  of  religion  would  insinuate.  While 
early  habits  of  self-denial  are  giving  firmness 
to  the  character,  strengthening  the  texture 
of  the  mind,  and  hardening  it  against  ordi- 
nary temptations— the  pleasures  and  the  em- 
filoyments  which  we  substitute  in  the  stead 
di  those  we  banish,  must  be  such  as  tend  to 
siiae  the  taste,  to  invigorate  the  intellect,  to 
eialt  the  nature,  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
enjoyment,  to  give  a  tone  to  the  mind,  and 
«n  elevation  to  the  sentiments,  which  shall 
really  reduce  to  insignificance  the  pleasures 
that  are  prohibited. 

'  In  oar  own  instance  I  humbly  trust,  that, 


through  the  divine  blessing,  perseverance 
has  bMU  its  own  reward.  As  to  liUcilla,  I 
firmly  believe  that  right  habits  are  notv  so 
rooted,  and  the  relish  of  superior  pleasures 
so  established  in  her  mind,  that  haa  she  the 
whole  range  of  human  enjoyment  at  her 
command  ;  had  she  no  higher  consideration, 
no  fear  of  God,  no  obedience  to  her  mother 
and  me,  which  fiirbade  the  ordinary  dissipa- 
tions, she  would  voluntariljr  renounce  them, 
irom  a  full  persuasion  of  their  empty,  worth- 
less, unsatisfying  nature,  and  from  a  superin- 
duced taste  for  higher  gratifications. 

*  I  am  as  far  from  intending  to  fepresent 
my  daughter  as  a  faultless  creature,  as  she 
herself  is  from  wishing  to  be  so  represented. 
She  is  deeply  conscious  both  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  her  nature,  and  the  deficiencies  of 
her  life.  This  consciousness  I  trust  will  con- 
tinue to  stimulate  her  vigilance,  without 
which  all  religion  will  decline,  and  to  main, 
tain  her  humuity,  without  which  all  religion 
is  vain ! 

'  My  dear  Charles !  a  rational  scene  of  fe- 
licity lies  open  before  you  both.  It  is  lawful 
to  rejoice  in  the  fair  perspective,  but  it  is 
safe  to  rejoice  with  trembling.  Do  not  aban- ' 
don  yourself  to  the  chimerical  hope  that  life 
will  be  to  you  what  it  has  never  yet  been  to 
any  man — ^a  scene  of  unmingled  delight. 
This  life,  so  bright  in  prospect,  will  have  its 
sorrows.  This  life,  which  at  four  and  twed- 
ty  seems  to  stretch  itself  to  an  indefinite 
length,  will  have  an  end.  May  its  sorrows 
correct  its  illusions !  May  its  close  be  the 
entrance  on  a  life  which  shall  have  no  sor- 
rows and  no  end. 

*  I  will  not  say  how  frequently  we  talk  of 
you,  nor  how  much  we  miss  you.  Need  I 
tell  you  that  the  person  who  says  least  on  the 
subject,  is  not  the  one  who  least  feels  your 
absence  ?  She  writes  by  this  post. 

*  Adieu,  my  dear  Charles !  I  am  with  great 
truth  your  attached  friend,  and  hope  before 
Christmas  to  subscribe  myself  your  affection- 
ate father,  <  Fbarcis  Stanlxt.' 

*  *  »  *  ♦ 

Delightful  hope !  as  Miss  Stanley,  when 
that  blessed  event  takesplace,  will  resign  her 
name,  I  shall  resume  mine,  <^^J^^"^  ^^^ 
ever  renounce  that  of  CtELEBS. 
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MORAL  SKETCHES 
OF  PREVAILING  OPINIONS  AND  MANNERS, 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC . 
WITH  REFLECTIONS  ON  PRAYER. 

Let  ai  makfl  a  Bttndonthe  incieiit  wajt,  and  then  look  aboat  w,  and  diicovtr  wkat  b  tke  tlnril  tad 
rif  ht  way,  and  walk  in  it.— Lord  Bacon  on  Innovaiion, 

I  know  not  which  is  the  greater  wonder,  either  that  prayer,  which  if  a  duty  aoeaaj  and  tktSk%  m 
ready  and  apted  to  the  powers  and  tkill  and  opportanitlet  of  every  man,  dKmld  bare  to  great  cAcU  tmk 
be  prodaetive  of  lach  mighty  blesBings ;  or  that  we  should  be  so  unwilling  to  ate  to  eaay  aa  initni- 
ment  of  producing  so  much  good — Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor. 


PREFACE. 

It  it  with  the  sincerest  satisfaction,  and  the  most  lively  gratitude  to  God,  that  the  writer  of 
paces  is  enabled  to  bear  her  feeble  but  heartfelt  testimony,  to  the  progress  which  religion  hat 
and  is  making,  amongst  us,  especially  in  the  higher,  and  even  the  hignest,  ranks  of  toeiety. 

At  a  period,  therefore,  abouadinff  and  advancing  in  almost  every  Kind  of  leligiout  improrenMit, 
may  be  thought  by  those  who  woald  be  looking  for  congratulation  rather  than'cautioa,  to  have  iaipa 
on  hertelf  an  invidious  task,  in  choosing  to  dwell  less  on  the  triumphs  of  Christianity,  than  oa  the  dan* 
gers  or  the  errors  of  some  of  its  professors.  Yet  she  is  persuaded  that  they  who  have  made  tha  i^reat^ 
est  pr<Mficiency  in  pioty,  will  bo  tne  most  ready  to  forgive  the  intimations,  of  which  they  atand  im  tbt 
least  need. 

It  may,  however,  justly  be  spid,  that  the  writer  might  have  found  more  appropriate  objects  of  cot- 
sure  amongst  the  wordly  and  the  ixreligious,  than  in  toe  more  respectable  classes  whom  sne  has  tahon 
the  liberty  to  make  the  subject  of  animadversion.  But  the  truth  is,  the  thoughtless  and  the  profligate 
have  bcwa  so  successively  and  so  perseveringly  attacked  by  far  more  powmol  pens ;  have  bees  to 
long  assailed  by  the  monitory  maxims  of  the  moralist,  pelted  by  the  missile  weapons  of  the  tatiretli 
and  chastised  by  the  grave  rebuke  of  the  divine,  that,  with  due  deference,  she  tons  over  the  hithatto 
incorrigible  to  stronger  and  more  efficicient  hands ;  while  she  ventures  to  addrett  her  obtervatUMU  to 
other  quarters,  where  there  will  be  more  hope  of  forgiveness,  and  lets  despair  of  tnocett. 

She  does  not  therefore  appeal  to  those  who  **  hear  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,*'  but  rather  to  those 
who,  in  somn  awful  instances,  misrepresent  them.  She  presumes,  with  respect  and  diffideBce*  to  ex- 
postulate with  some,  who,  though  exempt  from  palpable  defects  in  practice,  yet  require  to  be  remiaded 
that  speculative  errors  cannot  m  indul^  without  danger ;  and  to  mtimate  to  others,  that  the  ^racfltke 
may  be  faulty  where  there  are  no  material  errors  in  the  creed.  Doubtless  indifleienee  to  religKMi  will 
hereafter  be  more  severely  judged,  than  mistakes  in  it,  especially  if  the  latter  be  found  to  procned  IIpqb 
the  head,  as  the  other  more  apparently  does  from  the  heart. 

The  remarks  in  the  early  part  of  these  Sketches,  on  the  excess  of  continental  interconrse,  will  pn^* 


against  the  self-denying  spirit  of  our  religion  as  more  ostensible  fkults.  They  would  not, 
ever,  have  been  noticed,  hiad  they  been  confinea  to  trifling  and  common  characters ;  but  the  least 
that  grows  into  a  habit,  and  that  habit  sanctioned  by  the  countenance  of  the  worthy  and  respectable, 
becomes  more  important  than  even  the  vices  of  orcunary  men  or  frivolous  women.  In  lamentiDg  the 
probably  injurious  consequences  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  myriads  who  are  still,  with  anabatcd  eager- 
ness, crowding  to  a  foreign  shore,  the  author  is  fully  persuaded  that  many  amongst  them  carry  o«t  jprie- 
ciples  too  deeply  rooted,  to  be  shaken  by  unprofitable  intercourse,  and  morals  too  correct  to  be  inwcted 
by  the  fascinations  of  pleasure.  But  who  will  deny  that  the  countenance  of  those  who  escape  the  ii- 
jury  gives  an  authority  to  those  who  receive  it  ?  In  this  view,  the  wisest  and  most  correct  or  our  CHh 
grants,  may,  by  lending  themselves  to  the  practice,  furnish  in  the  result,  an  apology  for  things  whick 
they  themselves  disapprove,  and  thus  their  example  may  be  pleaded,  at  favouring  what  they  woeld  be 
amongst  the  last  to  tolerate. 

That  long  and  frequent  absences  from  our  home,  and  especially  from  oar  country,  are  not  IkToanUe 
to  the  mind,  is  but  too  visible  in  that  spirit  of  restlessness  induced,  by  so  many  who  have  i  y  isildff 
made  the  experiment.  For  it  is  observable  that  the  desire  once  indulged,  instead  of  being  cooled,  is  fai- 
flamed ;  inclination  becomes  voracity.  Appetite  has  grown  vrith  indulgence.  And  is  it  not  to  be  Aer* 
ed  that  the  sober  scenes  of  domestic,  and  especially  of  rural  life,  will  continue  to  appear  more  and  iMft 
insipid  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  deserted  ^  Will  not  succoMive  and  proUeel* 
ed  carnivals  convert  the  quiet  scenes  of  home  enjoyment  into  what  the  poet  calls  **  a  leatea  eetsr- 
tainment  ?** 

Home  is  at  once  the  scene  of  repose  and  of  activity.  A  country-gentleman  of  rank  and  fbrtOM  ii 
the  sun  of  a  little  system,  the  movements  of  which  his  influence  controls.  It  is  at  home  that  he  Ibdi 
his  real  importance,  his  usefulness,  and  his  dimity.  Each  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  distaaoe  III 
wanders  from  his  proper  orbit.  The  old  English  gentry  kept  up  the  reverence  and  secured  the  "  *^ 
ment  of  their  dependants  by  living  among  them.  Personal  affection  was  maintained  by  the  prea 
the  benefhctor.  Subordination  had  a  visible  head.  Whereas  obedience  to  a  master  they  do  ncut 
tavoura  too  much  of  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power. 

We  know  that  the  Roman  hero  who  transgressed  the  boundaries  of  his  own  proviitfe  by  enee  i 
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the  Rubicon,  cbann^  the  whole  condition,  circomitaiiaei,  conttitatioo,  and  chancter  of  fai«  oomtiy. 
May  not  the  reiterated  passage  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  eventuaUy  produce  moral  changes  not  Ins  im- 
portant ? 

The  mischiefs  effected  by  these  incessant  migrations  may,  indeed,  be  slow,  but  they  are  progressive. 
Principles  which  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  any  sudden  change,  are  melted  down  by  the  gradual  relax- 
ation of  continued  contact.  Complacency  in  the  soothing  eniovment  creeps  on  by  almost  impercepti- 
ble advances.  The  revolution  is  not  the  less  certain,  because  It  is  not  acknowledged.  The  conscience, 
too,  is  quieted  by  the  geographical  anodyne — *  I  would  not  do  in  England  what  Tthinkit  no  harm  to  do 
in  Paris.' 

Might  not  a  fair  practical  ap^peal  be  made  to  the  different  state  of  the  feelings  of  many  of  our  travel- 
lers, on  witnessing  the  open  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the^irff  Sunday,  and  tne  twentieth  repetition  of 
the  same  abuse  ?  Who  can  affirm,  that  fimiiliarity  has  not  gradually  diminished  the  alann,  and  in  a 
good  measure  suppressed  the  indignation  ?  Who  will  assert,  that  this  succession  of  desecrated  — b^fithff 
has  produced  no  alteration  in  the  state  of  their  feeling  except  that  of  reconciling  them  to  the  prac- 
tice. Tbev,  indeed,  who  had  made  such  a  proficiency  m  religion  as  to  maintain  an  nabtted  sense  of  the 
evil,  would  be  the  least  likely  unnecessarily  to  expose  their  principles  to  such  a  risk.* 

For  the  bold  remarks  on  this  dangerous  and  delicate  subject,  the  culprit  throws  herself  on  the  merey* 
and  the  anglicism  of  her  readers ;  on  the  courtesy  of  those,  whose  kindness  she  hopes  wiU  not  be  for- 
feited, bv  her  having  shewn  herself  too  eiclusivefy  an  Englishwoman.  Anxious,  perhaps  to  a  &ult,  for 
the  welfare,  the  honour,  the  prosperity,  the  character  of  this  Queen  of  Islands,  she  yet  believes  th«t 
there  are  to  be  found  worse  prejudices  than  those  national  attachments,  which  in  her  are  irreclaimable.f 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  conceded,  that  the  term  prejudice,  so  frequtmtly  applied  to  these  attachments, 
is,  by^this  application,  legitimately  used.  If  prejudice,  in  its  true  definitiun,  signifies  prepossession, 
judgment  formed  beforehand,  fondness  adopted  previously  to  knowledge,  notions  cherished  withoat  in- 
quiry, opinions  taken  up,  and  acted  upon  without  examination, — if  these  be  its  real  significations,  and 
what  lexicographer  will  deny  that  they  are  f  then  how  can  this  term  be  applied  to  the  more  enlightened 
Britons  f  How  can  it  be  applied  to  men  who,  independently  of  the  natural  fondness  for  the  soil,  and 
sll  the  objects  which  endear  it ;  who,  in  addition  to  this  attachment,  feel,  acknowledge,  and  ei\ioy,  ia 
their  native  country,  all  the  substantial  blessings  which  make  life  worth  living  for ;  a  constitution,  the 
best  that  mortal  man  has  ever  yet  devised ;  a  religion,  above  the  powers  of  man  indeed  to  conceive, 
but  refbrroed  and  carried  to  perfection  by  his  a^ncy,  taught  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  led  by  the  gni- 
dance  of  his  word,  and  the  oirection  of  his  Spirit.  A  system  of  religious  liberty,  which,  while  cer- 
tain miscreants  at  home  arc  labouring  to  destroy  under  the  pretence  or  improving,  some  foreign  coun- 
tries are  imitating,  and  all  are  envying.  Institutious,  which  promise  to  convey  the  chief  of  these  bic**' 
sings  to  the  remotest  lands  ; — if  all  these  assertions  are  true,  let  it  be  again  asked,  whether,  if  an  in- 
timate knowledge,  and  a  long  onjuymcnt  of  these  blessings,  should  have  produced  a  filial  fbadaeat  Ibr 
such  a  country,  that  attachment  can  be  denominated  prijrtdire,  a  word  which,  let  it  be  repeated,  wai 
only  meant  to  express  blind  zeal,  neglected  examination,  and  contented  ignorance.^ 

Nlny  oot  this  growing  attachment  for  foreign  manners,  by  wearing  out  domestic  attachments,  create  a 
powerful  preponderance  in  the  opposite  scale .'  The  English  partialities  being  cured,  may  not  those 
who  shall  have  conquered  them,  become  more  satisfied  with  tneir  acquired,  than  their  fbrmer  tastee  ; 
may  they  not  fancy,  that  they  are  grown  more  candid,  when,  perhaps,  they  are  only  beeome  lees  eon- 
scientious  f  When  the  mind  is  softened  down  by  pleasurable  sensations,  pleased  with  every  thing 
about  it,  it  becomes  pleased  with  itself;  begins  to  look  back  on  its  former  scrupulous  character  witE 
pieeent  triumph,  rejoices  in  its  enlargement  from  its  previous  narrowness ;  congratulates  itsdf  on  its 
aeqnired  liberality,  calls  what  was  firmness,  bigotry ;  and  thus  to  the  altered  character,  the  atrietnesi 
it  carried  abroad,  appears  rigour  on  its  return  home ! 

That  the  attraction  may  l^  inviting,  and  the  temptation  considerable,  is  readily  allowed ;  but  if  once 
the  lightness  of  an  action  should  come  to  be  determined  by  its  pleasantness,  an  entirely  new  system  of 
morals  must  be  introduced  amongst  Christians ;  the  question  tnen  would  bo  no  longer,  wlutf  <nutkt  wc 
to  do,  but  what  should  we  like  to  do  ^  That  the  temptation  is  not  irresistible,  appears  in  the  seuHdenial 
of  those  who  continue  to  withstand  it :  many  who  have  felt  the  desire  have  prudently  deferred  its 
gniification  to  a  safer  season  ;  while  others  continue  to  doubt  its  general  expediency. 

That  many  among  our  innumerable  tiavellers,  have  gone  abroad  on  the  reasonable  mnnd  of  health, 
n  well  as  for  the  necessary  purposes  of  business,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  And  who  will  deny  that  sooM 
men  of  great  ability  and  high  prmuiple,  have  gone  with  the  meritorious  desire,  of  doing  mcMvl  aad  reli* 

fioas  good,  in  various  directions ;  and  that  they  have,  in  no  inconsiderable  dugree,  effected  it,  or  at  least 
ave  opened  a  door  for  f\irther  improvement .'    On  the  other  hand  the  disgraoefhl  truth  must  not  ba 
concealed,  that  others  have  carrieo  out  more  evil  fVom  home,  than  they  found  abroad. 

It  would  be  uncharitable  and  unchristian,  to  desire  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  hostility  between  near 
neighbours ;  but  when  neighbours  have  been  so  frequently  on  the  alert  to  find  pretences  for  disagree- 
ment, and  national  safety  has  sometimes  been  endangered  by  the.  quarrels  of  individuals,  will  not  good 
neighbourhood  be  more  probably  promoted  b^  friendly  dis|>ositii)ns  and  mutual  good  offices  on  the  re- 
spective shores,  than  by  obtrusive  visits,  which,  if  they  were  thoroughly  liked,  would  doubtless  be  more 
freoaently  returned  ^ 

For  is  it  not  worthy  of  remark,  that  we  not  onlyrcfuse  to  imitate  o^r  continental  neighbours,  in  the 
very  point  in  which  tliey  are  really  respectable .'  They  stay  at  home.  Even  if  they  do  so  with  the  same 
proud  self'preference,  which  made  ancient  Rome  call  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  barbarians,  it  is 
at  least  an  nonest  and  a  patriotic  partiality.  Would  not  the  natives  of  our  happy  land  who  have  less 
to  gain,  and  more  to  lose,  do  well  to  follow  their  example  in  this  honourable  instance  f    They  prudent- 

*  Some  friends  of  the  writer,  men  of  the  first  respectability,  who  during  the  late  war  commanded 
volanteer  corps,  have  acknowlcMlged  to  her,  that  when  first  called  out  to  drill  on  Sundays,  their  reli- 
gkms  feeliuffs  were  most  painfully  wounded,  but  by  long  habit,  it  gradually  become  a  matter  of  indif^ 
ference  to  tnem. 

f  T  hese  prefatory  apologies  fbr  the  offences  of  a  subsequent  chapter,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  vaaiiad 
the  reader  of  the  prudent  sinner  mentioned  by  Luther,  who  in  gomg  to  purchase  indulgencei  ibr  the 
faults  he  had  already  committed,  purchased  another  for  a  fault  he  intendea  to  conqnit. 
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\j  angnieDt  tharoDDTCM  or  their  cmtntry  in  twovaji,  by  ipcnd  log  their  awi 
with  tiw  idditiaul  prafit  of  balding  out  to  ui  thow  lUnnmaDU,  which  CH 

O  EoirUnd  !  model  ta  thr  inwiird  gieUaen, 

Uks  mtle  bod;  with  t,  mightr  heart ! 

What  might'it  thou  do  thit  bonour  bidl  tbeodo. 


I  meiief  ia  tbeiroim  lad. 


M  betra;  bar,  and  her  hopounble  M>ni  deaart  hor,  hi 
'  Atb«radfUKcdiMihaiirit«rhaililtlelahapeftoai  Haiw,  I 
betiiawamajbaTebeeninangfatoi  wToagdiraction.    Shebi*  Telttbat 


Uttletoftarftanici 


■  datr  oa  ibsM  who  luia  tha  good  of  DUDkiad  at  heart.    The  more  learly  htr  tj"**^ 


.-  .. , in  increaaing  andetj  Tor  iti  impiotenicnt  . 

i^e.  amd  rirtnoaa  in  action.  And  aa  tbo  efenti  and  Dxpcncnccor  01017  day 
ia  «•  true  Tirue  that  ti  not  Awnded  in  reli|ion,  inti  do  true  rvligion  which  it  no 
^  hapgt  to  be  AirgiiteBj  if  with  dodining  jcon  and  fiicnltici,  yet  with  incn 
iacnaauf  UMnietton  or  ila  Talue,  abe  once  more  *entum  to  impieu  Ihi*  li 
Ihab  atleation. 

IT  thaariu  baa  enlarged  eTonLodiflbieneai  on  the  anbjDct  of  priTni,  it  tibocanaeahola  fencDtly^ 
iirooa  to  aifioat  it,  aa  the  ■oicit  counlencli ' '■- -.      .    - 


itiinedbj  raAtUg 
iportant  topic,  on 


iaaihauitible  topic,  thu,  in  ordei 
OB  prayer  to  the  lUTan  which  may 
character  in  whom  tbeae  erron  mo 
Intakinoheifinalleiveorbcri 
unwoaiiaa  indulgence  ;  fbr  a  pili 
forgiTing  her  toll 


TDid  repelitioD,  »] 


,,  together  with  tbe  alliuioni  to  coitsiu  daaaaaof 
abound. 

idui,  nuy  ihe  be  allowed  to  eiprcii  her  gratitude  for  tbdr  loag 
ice  which  the  too  frequent  demand)  on  it  could  not  eihuut ;  ffar 
'emonatrancoi  ;  for  their  kinJneaaiii  bearing  with  ber  (hnKa  ■■  oon- 
full  andfbreitending  to  000  who  had  DOthingtoofler  but  ligtA  lota- 
might  hiTD  put  in  a  fairer  claim. 


y-Weod,Jul!fim,JBia. 


SKETCHES  OF  FOREIGN  MANNERS- 


Foreign  Auociationi. 

Wk  bad  lerTMitIf  hoped,  durJDr  a  w  UD 
I>M»lld«d  ID  dnration  and  lerentjr,  that 
erer  the  bleninK  of  peace  abould  be  restom 
•Uiraukl  beirell  anin:  ire  bad  hoped,  thi 
at  Uut  tre  abonld  be  brou|;bt  back  to  ou 
prarioiti  titnatioo  with  that  improvement  i 
nmnilitf  and  {ratilude,  which  the  remen 
branoBof  paataaffecingt,  aad  recent  deUri 
nUKC  Awn  tlnte  BoBeno^,  woidd  seem  na 
tnrallT  to  produce.  If  onr  pleasant  feeling 
intnoDai '— ■ -l_i.j_ 

■1.11. 


which  almost  every  fhinily,  of  every  rant 
had  inataiDed.  Peace  waa  at  leog^  provi 
dentiillj  rnnted  to  onr  arms  aod  to  ou 
praf  en ;  Eat  all  the  blesaio|^  we  had  antic: 
paled  did  not  return  in  her  train  : 
Ease  Mill  tecimtt 
Vowi  made  in  pain,  la  violent  and  Toid. 

Wen  it  not  almoit  doubtful  whether  i 
■OBW  reepecta  the  cbann  may  have  proved 
benefit,  ir  it  sbooM  be  mind  to  be  the  choic 
between  the  two  evili,  the  waste  of  huma 
livea,orttedeea;of  moral  principles.'  Som 
sorapvIouB  peraoni  may  even  tbink  it  n 
quires  no  very  correct  arithmetic  to  detei 
mine  on  the  comparative  valne  of  periahabl 
lives  and  immortal  sonls. 

What  then  waa  the  first  use  we  made  of 
benefit  go  eamtatlr  implored, — a  blesain 


BtpaiAllr 
bucelhik 


which  we  fiindly  flattered  onnelrei  wooU 
be  converted  to  so  many  salotBry  pariMMS? 
This  peace,  for  which  so  many  praven  wen 
oRered,  so  many  foata  appotnted ;  thit  b— cc, 
whose  return  was  celebrated  by  thanksfir- 
in^  in  every  church,  and,  aa  we  hopa^  in 
every  bouse,  and  in  every  heart,  ta  what 
pnrpose  waa  its  restoration  devoted  ? 

This  peace  was  seized  on,  not  aa  a  ntMB 
to  repair  in  some  meaanre,  the  rarafea  whM 
were  made  on  the  cooimeroe,  tbe  mmtltl, 
the  comforts,  aa  well 
onr  country;  but  mnatit  not,  ii 
atancea.  be  aaid  truly,  though  most  p 

said,  to  vary  their  natore,  uid  MifaaM. 

mali^ily.'  Inatead  of  aedulonaly  enpleeiBf 
it  to  raise  ua  to  our  fbrmar  situalioB,  ^  a 
prudent  restriction  in  our  iDdalg«ac«a,aD  in- 
creased reaideDcetn  onr  respective  diMiiett, 
and  an  eodeavonr  to  Iig;hten  the  diStesltiH 
of  government,  by  the  continoed  eoatrita- 
tioo  of  it!  ri^tful  supplies;  instead  olnuf 
it  to  miti^e  the  distresses,  and  to  rertrain 
the  crimes  of  the  lower  orden,  by  liviav  in 
the  midst  of  them,  each  at  its  natural  anfif 
propriate  atation,  and  thus  nentrBliaiof  Ian 
apirit  of  disaffectwa,  which  took  advanla^ 
mly  of  their  abaence  to  break  out;  instNA 
of  improving  its  onportonitiea,  or  proiridkf 
against  the  impeaoiiip  acarcity,  whidt  An 
desertion  of  the  rich  increased  almost  to  ft- 
mine,  in  riving  employment  to  the  indnrtrif 
oni,  relief  to  the  sick,  and  bread  to  (h«  flwi     1 
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isbed;  instead  of  each  ceDtinel  remaioing  at 
bis  providentiaiiy  appointed  watch,— at  tbis 
critical  moment,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
our  nobles  and  gentry,  an  indefinite  number 
of  our  laity,  and  not  a  few  of  our  clerflTyt  that 
important  part  of  the  community,  of  which 
the  situation  is  peculiarly  local, — all  these, 
as  if  simultaneously  seized  by  that  mania 
which,  in  fabulous  history,  is  said  to  have  sent 
one  unfortunate  object  of  divine  persecution 
wandering  through  the  world ,~all  these  im- 
portant portions  of  our  country  at  once  aban- 
doned it.  The  only  use  thev  made  of  peace 
was  to  fly,  with  most  unrig^bteous  speed,  to 
the  authors  of  our  calamities,  and  of  such 
calamities  as  it  mifht  be  thought  could  not 
at  once  have  been  forgotten,  to  visit  a  coun- 
try which  had  filled  our  own  with  widows 
and  orphans,  which  had  made  the  rest  of 
Europe  a  scene  of  desolation. 

Not  only  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
country,  men,  and  women,  and  children,  but 
millions  of  our  money,  so  severely  wanted  at 
borne,  were  transported  from  every  port  to 
Tisit  this  lately  execrated  country.  To  vuti, 
did  I  say  ?  that  had  been  little ;  a  short  ex- 
cursion to  feed  the  eye,  and  ^nXify  the  taste 
with  pictures  and  statues,  might  have  been 
pleaded  as  a  natural  temptation. 

Here  we  conceive  the  ^rave  Christian 
moralist  will  censure  tho  wntcr,  as  much  as 
she  censures  the  emigrants.  He  will  say, 
*  the  dnsire  is  too  natural  to  be  right.'  If 
we  plead  in  miti^tion  of  damages,  that  it  was 
innocent  curiosity,  we  shall  be  told,  tliat  it 
was  a  curiosity,  which  one  of  our  first  parents 
believed  innocent,  but  which  lost  them  both 
Paradise.  If  it  was  a  desire  of  knowledge, 
it  might  be  a  knowled^^  better  unknown ; 
if  to  core  those  prejudices,  *  for  which  our 
country  is  a  name  so  dear,*  such  prejudices 
may  l>etter  be  retained  than  cured. 

Bot  be  this  as  it  may,  the  truth  is,  that  to 
multitudes,  France  was  not  made  a  place  of 
▼itit  but  a  home.  For  when  these  wonder- 
ful productions  of  art  were  restored  to  the 
phceB  from  whence  they  had  been  feloniously 
nkeo,  did  that  allay  the  hunger  of  emigra- 
tkm  P  France  became  the  settled  residence 
of  multitudes.  France  was  made  a  scene 
for  the  education  of  English,  of  Christian,  of 
Protestant  children  !  Sons  and  daughters, 
eren  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  were  trans- 
ported thither  with  an  eagerness,  as  if  the 
land  of  blood  had  been  the  land  of  promise. 
And  as  all  fiMhions  descend,  not  a  few  of  our 
once  simple,  plain-hearted  English  yeomen 
were  drawn  in  to  follow  the  example  of  their 
b^ierg,  as  they  are  not  very  correctlv  called. 
The  infection  became  general,  nor  has  time 
as  yet  staved  the  plagfue. 

A  late  lF*rench  wi^*  who  alwajrs  preferred 
a  calumny  to  a  6aict,  and  was  more  fond  of 
giniif^a  neat  turn  to  a  sentence,  than  of 
speaking  truth,  after  visiting  this  country 
ammt  me  middle  of  the  last  century,  charac- 
terised its  natives  by  saying,  the  English 
people  resembled  their  own  beer,  the  top  was 
all  rrotb,  the  bottom  all  dregs,  but  the  middle 

•  V(»ltaifr», 


was  excellent.  If  this  were  at  that  time  tme, 
the  middle  class  has  now  merged  its  distinc* 
tive  character  in  the  other  two ;  it  is  aban- 
doning the  honoorable  station  in  the  cup 
which  it  then  held,  is  adopting  its  worst  in- 
gredients from  above  and  below,  and  by  its 
mixture  with  the  froth  and  the  feculence,  Iras 
considerably  lessened  its  claim  to  its  once 
distinct  commendation.* 

Bot  the  evil,  great  as  it  is,  does  not  end 
here ;  numbers  of  a  higbeir  strain  remain  do- 
miciliated in  France,  uid  too  many  who  are 
returned,  are  more,  than  ever  assimilated 
with  French  manners.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
that  with  French  habits,  French  principles 
may  be  imported.  French  alliances  are  con- 
tracted, as  aln^t  every  newspaper  records. 
We  are  losing  our  national  character.  The 
deterioration  is  by  many  thought  already 
visible.  In  a  few  years,  if  things  proceed  in 
their  present  course,  or  rather  widi  increa- 
sing velocity,  which  is  always  the  case  with 
downward  tendencies,  the  strong  and  dis- 
criminating features  of  the  English  heart  and 
mind  will  be  obliterated,  and  we  shaD  be  lost 
in  the  undistinguished  mass.     > 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  take  warniiy  from 
the  consideration,  that  the  fiyrst  stage  of  de» 
cline  is  the  beginning  of  dissolution.  What- 
ever has  bc^^n  alrMidy  to  decay,  is  not  &r 
from  perishing.  Thisoontagioos  interooone 
has  been  too  probably  the  cause  of  the  re- 
cent multiplication  of  those  |[reat  SondaT 
entertainments,  in  the  diminution  of  which 
we  bad  begun  to  rejoice;  a  multij^ication 
which  is  as  likely  to  contribute  to  the  de- 
cline of  religion  in  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  great,  as  in  any  more  obvious 
and  ostensible  evil. 

What  would  the  veteran  moralist,  who,  in 
bis  beautiful  and  vigorous  satire,  indignantij 
exclaimed, 

I  cannot  bear  a  French  metropoUt ; 

What  would  Johnson  have  said  had  be  been 
spared  till  now? 

How  would  be  laogh  at  Britaia*s  modera  tribe, 
Dart  the  keen  taunt,  and  edge  the  pieieiag  gibe! 

How  would  be  have  poured  out  hip  readj 
wrath,  his  cutting  sarcasm,  his  powerful  rea- 
soning, his  robust  morality,  on  a  boontry 
which  is  in  danger  of  desertiiw  iti  own  cha- 
racter, impairing  its  own  virtue,  and  dis- 
crediting its  own  religion  ?  ^ 

We  set  a  just  value  on  the  French  lan- 
guage as  the  introduction  to  mnch  elegant 
literature ;  to  much  indeed  that  is  vahmkle, 
but  to  more  that  is  pernicious.  But  even 
thu  agreeable  language,  fi»r  the  higher  ao- 

Suisition  of  which  so  many  important  saori- 
ces  are  made,  so  much  domestic  duty  as  re- 
linquished, so  much  religions  nrinciple  it 
hazarded,  may  be  bought  too  dear.  E?en 
if  this  supreme  excellence,  the  perfection  ot 
the  Parisian  accent,  sfuiild  ootain  ftr  an 

*  It  is  almost  too  ludicrous  to  assert,  that  Cba 
wife  of  a  reputable  farmer,  being  asked  l^y  iriwt 
•he  had  done  with  her  daufffater,  replied,  *  I  have 
FVenehed  her  and  mMticMner,  ai^  shall  now  Cir- 
ry  her  to  France.'  >► 
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EngUib  lady  the  coveted  distinctioo  of  boiog^  ter  priociples  she  acquired  through  my 
taken  for  a  French  iroman ;  does  she  not  run  i  means.  Shall  I  not  then  make  this  paltry— 
■ome  risk«  even  in  her  own  country  and  her  .'  this  no  sacrifice  ?    Shall  I  not  obtain  a  victo- 


ry over  this  petty  allurement,  wboae  conse- 
quences when  1  first  gave  way  to  it  1  did 
not  perceive  ?* 
The  distress  here  described  is  not 


a  pic- 


own  home,  from  the  habit  of  domesticating 
in  oar  fimtUiea  persons  of  whom  all  she  may 
know  is,  that  their  accent  is  good  ;  of  whose 
morals  she  knows  little ;  and  of  whose  reli- 
gion she  knows  nothing,  except  that,  if  they  i  ture  drawn  by  the  imagination,  a  toncli  of 
happen  by  great  chance  to  have  any,  it  is  ofj  uentimentalism,  to  exhibit  feeling,  and  to 
a  ciiaracter  hostile  to  her  own.  The  only  excite  it.  It  is  a  plain  and  simple  represen- 
hope  is,  that  the  foreign  teacher  may  care  tation  of  the  state  of  multitudes  or  young 
so  little  about  the  matter,  as  never  to  intro-  j  women,  who,  having  bc«n  bred  tone  other 
duce  religion  at  all :  but  this  is  not  a  very  I  means  of  gaining  tlieir  support,  will  praba- 
consolinff  consideration  in  the  instructors  of  I  bly,  if  these  fail,  tlirow  themselves  into  the 
our  children.  |  very  jaws  of  destruction.     Tliink,  then,  with 

There  is  another  grievance  connected ,  tenderness,  on  these  thousands  of  young  per- 
with  this  mania  for  whatever  is  foreign, — a 
grievance  not  tlie  less  serious  because  it  is 
overlooked,  and  because  it  affects  only  a 
subordinate  class  in  society;  we  allude  to 
tlie  injury  sustained  by  our  domestic  manu- 
factures from  the  abundant  importation  of 
French  articles  of  dress  and  decoration.  We 
forbear  to  enter  on  the  subject  in  all  its  pain- 
ful extent ;  we  forbear  to  advert  to  the  looms 
that  arc  standing  still,  to  Uie  gloominess  of 
our  trading  streets,  to  the  warehouses  that 
are  left  soutary,  to  the  shops  which  are  near- 
ly deserted ;  and  sliall  confine  our  humble 
remonstrance  to  pleading  more  particularly 
the  distress  of  those  unfortunate  females  who 
used  to  procure  a  decent  support  by  their 
own  industry,  and  of  whom  tnousands  arc 
now  plunging  into  misery.  We  would  fer- 
vently but  respectfully  advocate  the  cause  of 
this  meritorious  and  most  pitiable  class. 

If  British  patriotism  be  not  a  plea  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  restrain  a  temptation, 
which  can  only  be  indulged  by  the  violation 
of  laws,  which  perhaps  tne  husbands  and  fa- 
thers of  the  fair  offenders  have  established, 
we  would  appeal  to  the  sensibilities  of  a  well- 
regulated  heart,  to  the  tenderness  of  an  en- 
lightened conscience,  and  to  the  dictates  of 
iostice  and  charity,  whether  it  be  pardona- 
nle  to  yield  to  ejery  slight  temptation,  mere- 
ly to  gratify  vanity,  or,  to  speak  more  ten- 
aerlv,  to  indulge  a  capricious  taste. 

when  tempted  to  make  the  alluring pur^ 
chase  bv  the  superior  beauty,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, of  the  article,  might  we  not  presume 
to  recommend  to  everv  lady  to  put  some 
such  questions  as  the  following  to  herself : — 
**.Bythis  gratification,  illicitly  obtained,  I 
not  onlv  offend  against  human  laws,  but 
against  humanity  itself;  by  this  purchase  1 
am  perhaps  starving  some  unfortunate  young 
creature  of  my  own  sex,  who  grained  her 
daily  bread  bv  weaving  her  lace  or  braiding 
her  straw.  I  am  driving  her  to  that  extrem- 
ity of  want,  which  may  make  her  yield  to 
the  next  temptation  to  vice,  which  may 
drive  her  to  the  first  sinful  means  that  may 
offer  of  procuring  a  scanty,  precarious,  and 
miserable  support.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  may 
have  perhaps  subscribed  for  her  being  taught 
better  principles  at  school,  that  I  have  per- 
haps assisted  in  paying  for  her  acquisition  of 
her  little  trade,  if  by  crashing  that  tradft  I 
now  drive  her  to  despair,  if  I  throw  her  on  a 
temptation  whkh  may  overcome  those  bet- 


sons  of  your  own  sex,  whom  a  little  sdf-de- 
nial  on  your  part  might  restore  to  comfort— 
mijpht  snatch  from  ruin  Many  ladies,  who 
make  these  unlawful  purchases,  do  not  want 
feeling,  they  only  want  consideration.  Con- 
sider, then,  we  once  more  beseech  you,  con- 
sirler,  that  it  is  not  merely  their  bread,  bat 
their  virtue,  of  which  you  may  be  uninten- 
tionally depriving  them  ;  and  you  will  find, 
that  your  error  is  by  no  means  so  inconside- 
rable as  it  may  hitnerto  have  appeared  to 
you. 

If  the  superiority  of  the  foreign  purchase 
you  are  about  to  make  be  not  great,  you 
nave  gained  little  or  nothing  by  your  foult ; 
if  it  is,  and  you  forego  it,  you  have  gained  a 
victory  over  your  own  inclination,— the  vk- 
tory  of  an  honest  principle  over  a  mislead- 
ing fancy. 

Spare  yourself,  then,  the  pain  of  feeling 
that,  if  you  hear  of  any  of  these  unfbrtonate 
beings  having,  previously  to  their  enteriikg 
on  other  sinml  counes,  been  tempted  by 
famine  to  commit  a  robbery —spare  yoaneif 
the  pain  of  reflecting,  that  yoU;  perhaps^  by 
a  thoughtless  gratification  of  your  taste,  fint 
robbea  her  of  that  subsistence,  the  fiulure  of 
which  has  driven  her  to  a  crime  ahe  abhor* 
red  The  evil  whksh  appeared  little,  coan- 
dered  by  itself,  considered  in  its  possible  coo- 
sequences  is  of  no  small  magnitude. 

But  to  return. — It  was  trom  the  land  of 
pdished  arts  that  ancient  Rome  imported 
the  poison  of  her  sturdy  morals,  the  annilu- 
lation  of  her  masculine*character.  England 
has  a  pulladium  for  her  protection,  which 
Ilium,  which  Rome  never  possessed.  Teton 
that  guardian  genius  depended,  as  the  people 
thought,  the  safety  of  the  former ;  of  the  nt- 
ter,  it  was  considered  as  the  destiny.  Our 
palladium  {g  the  Christian,  the  Protesh^ 
ANT  Religion.  It  cannot  be  taken  by 
storm ;  but,  like  that  of  Ilium,  it  may  be  ta- 
ken by  stratagem.  The  French  are  to  us 
as  much  more  formidable  than  the  GraA 
were  to  Rome,  as  we  have  much  mora  to 
lose.  While  our  guardian  genius  remaiw 
inclosed  within  our  walls,  we  Aall  be  aafe,  !■ 
spite  of  wars  and  revolutions ;  if  we  ncg^ 
lect  it,  like  the  besief^  city  of  antiqoitri 
we  fall :  losing  our  religion,  wo  lose  all  wn 
it.  Religion  is  our  compass,  the  only  ii* 
strument  for  directing  and  determining  ati 
course ;  and  though  it  will  not  save  flii 
trouble  of  working  the  vessel,  nor  dimionk 
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the  Tigilance  of  guarding  against  rocks  and 
shoab ;  vet  it  constantly  points  to  that  star 
which,  by  ascertaining  our  course,  insures 
oar  safety. 

In  making  our  country  an  island,  Divine 
Providence  seems  to  have  made  a  provision 
for  our  happmess  as  well  as  for  our  security. 
As  that  circumstance  has  protected  us  from 
the  sirord,  it  should  also  protect  us  from  the 
manners  of  our  continental  neighbours.  The 
more  she  labours  to  resume  them,  the 
more  she  will  lose  of  her  independent  char- 
acter. Le  gout  du  Urroir  is  often  mentioned 
as  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  country  which 
produces  certain  wmes.  The  British  char- 
acter, we  hope,  will  always  retain  its  indi- 
geaoos  flavour. 

But  if  >  ritain,  blest  by  Heaven  above  all 
the  nations,  ancient  or  modern,  recorded  in 
the  annal"*  of  history,  sacred  or  profane,  has 
not  made  the  most  of  all  the  advantages  be- 
stowed on  her  ;  if  she  has  not  yet  m^e  the 
best  use  of  that  elevation  on  which  Divine 
Providence  has  placed  her ;  if  she  has  not 
yet  applied  to  the  best  possible  ends,  the 
rich  gifts  with  which  he  has  endowed  her ; 
nor  turned  the  provision  made  for  her  happi- 
ness to  the  best  account :  if,  standing  on  the 
loftiest  summit  of  naval,  military,  and  lite- 
rary glory ;  if,  favoured  with  the  best  civil 
ana  religious  constitution  the  wit  of  man  has 
yet  devised  ;-— if,  with  all  these  advantages, 
she  has  yet  some  steps  to  ascend  before  she 
reach  to  the  height  to  which  the  Almighty 
seems  to  have  destined  her,  let  her  remem- 
ber, she  has  resources  within  herself,  by 
vrhich,  with  the  blessing  of  Him  who  coofer- 
re.1  them,  she  may  still  set  an  examole  to  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  We  will  not  say 
she  may  acouire  a  superiority  over  other 
nations— of  tnat  she  has  long  been  in  posses- 
sion—No  ;  we  must  not  try  her  by  her  com- 
parative, but  her  positive  merit:  not  by 
l>lacmg  her  in  juxta-position  with  other  coun- 
tries, but  witu  the  possibilities  of  her  own 
excellence. 

Britain,  we  repeat,  has  abundant  resour 
cea.  If  it  be  true  that  she  has  lately,  in  any 
respect,  jgone  back,  rather  tlian  advanced ; 
it,  when  her  public  character  has  reach- 
ed its  zenith,  her  private  character  is  in  any 
thiols  deterioratea,  she  has  still  within  her- 
self all  the  materials  of  moral  renovation ; 
ample  means,  not  only  of  recovering  what 
has  been  lost,  but  of  rising  to  heights  yet  un- 
attained.  It  is  only  to  be  wished  that  she 
may  use  these  resources,  and  consider  them 
as  raw  materials,  that  will  not  produce  their 
eflbct  without  being  industriously  worked  up. 

If  the  familiar  and  protracted  intercourse 
with  a  neighbouring  nation  ;  if,  during  this 
intercourse,  the  long  witnessed  contempt  of 
religion,  morbid  insensibility  to  morals,  de- 
secrated Sabbaths,  and  abandonment  to 
amusements  the  most  frivolous,  to  pleasures 
kait  in  one  eternal  dance ;  if  all  this  should 
happily  have  left  unimpaired,  or  have  only 
tinctured,  too  slightly  to  make  a  lasting  im- 
pression, the  noble  simplicity,  the  ancient 
rectitude,  the  sound  seqse,  and  the  native 
modesty  which  have  long  been  the  charac- 
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teristics  of  the  British  people ;  if  the  growth 
at  home,  and  within  our  own  doors,  of  an  in- 
tolerant and  superstitious  Church,  be  not  too 
fondly  fustered~be  not  promoted  instead  of 
tolerated  ;  if  the  paramount  fondness,  in  the 
more  delicate  sex,  for  unbounded  dissipation, 
for  profane  and  immoral  writers,  should 'de- 
cline ;  if  the  middle  classes  among  us  should 
return  to  their  ancient  sobriety  and  domestic 
habits,  should  cease  to  vie  with  the  g^reat  in 
expensive  dress,  and  the  decorations  of  high 
life,  and  to  g^ve  their  daughters  the  same 
useless  accomplishments,  wnich  are  carried 
too  far  even  in  the  highest  station,  and  in 
theirs  are  preposterous ;  if  the  instruction 
we  are  at  lengtn  giving  to  the  poor  be  as 
conscientiousiy  conducted  as  it  is  generally 
adopted,  and  the  art  of  reading  be  made  the 
vehicle  of  true  religion;  if  a  judicious  cor- 
rection of  our  criminal  code,  and  a  prudent 
rectification  of  the  demand  of  pauperism,  be 
successfully  followed  up ;  if  the  African  slave- 
trade  shoufd  be  effectually  abolished — not  in 
promise,  and  on  paper,  but  in  very  deed 
and  act ;  if  our  prisons  be  made  places  of  re- 
form, instead  of  increased  corruption  ;  if  the 
young  offenders  be  so  instructed,  that  they 
come  not  out  as  bad  as  the  old,  and  the  old 
come  not  out  worse  than  they  went  in  ;  if 
our  venerable  universities  should  fuUil  the 
promise  they  give  of  becoming  as  distin- 
guished for  moral  discipline  and  strict  reli- 
gion, as  they  have  ever  been,  and  still  are, 
unrivalled  for  learning  and  ability  of  every 
kind ;  if  churches  be  as  readily  attendecf, 
as  they  will  be  cheerfully  provided ;  if  there 
he  the  same  honourable  attention  paid  to  fil- 
ling the  pulpits,  as  to  raising  the  buildings  ; 
if  the  Bible  be  as  generally  read  by  the  giv- 
er, as  it  is  liberally  bestowed  on  the  re- 
ceiver ;  if  the  good  old  practice  of  family 
prayer  should  be  revived,  and  public  worship 
more  carefully  attended  by  those  who  give 
the  law  to  fashion  ;  if  those  who  are  *  tlie  ma- 
kers of  manners'  will  adopt  none  but  such 
as  deserve  to  be  imitated  : — if  all  these  im- 
provements should  take  place,  and  which  of 
them,  let  me  ask,  is  impossible — then,  though 
we  laugh  to  scorn  the  preposterous  notion  of 
human  perfectibility,  we  shall  yet  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  England,  so  hr  from  be- 
ing satisfied  to  excel  other  nations,  will  not 
only  excel  her  present  self,  but  be  continu- 
ally advancing  in  the  scale  of  Christian  per- 
fection. 


French  Opinion  of  English  Sociely. 

The  French  nation  have  lately  had  many 
opportunities  for  forming  their  opinion  of  the 
English.  It  may  be  worth  our  while  tp  con- 
sider what  opinion  they  hav€  formed  ;  since, 
by  ascertaining  their  present  judgment  of 
the  English  character,  we  may  form  some 
instructive  conclusions  as  to  the  ohangfe  their 
tuition  is  likely  to  effect  in  it 

Foreigners  are  of  opinion  that  we  want 
polish.  If  this  were  all,  we  should  rathei: 
blame  their  dUcenunent,  or  their  deficiency 
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in  fair  deduction.  For  g^rant  us  that  we  arc 
solid,  and  we  have  high  authority  for  saying^ 
that  solid  bodies  take  the  brightest  polish. — 
And  if  in  point  of  fact  the  English  charac- 
ter, like  the  English  oak,  be  susceptible  of 
no  inconsiderable  polish,  it  is  owing  in  both 
to  the  inherent  soundness  and  firmness  of  its 
pubatance.  Sofl  bodies  admit  of  little  pol- 
ish :  in  them,  therefore,  recourse  is  had  to 
varnish,  which  hides  all  flaws ;  and  the  thick- 
er it  is  applied,  the  more  surely  it  conceals 
the  meanness  of  the  materials  beneath  its 
surface. 

A  late  brilliant  female  writer,*  whose  gen- 
ius it  would  be  a  reflection  on  our  own  taste 
not  to  admire,  and  on  our  own  candour  not 
to  extol ;  has,  towards  the  end  of  hor  admi- 
rable poftthumous  work,  done,  in  general, 
noble  juHticc  to  the  English  character.  She 
had  talents  to  appreciate,  and  opportunities 
to  examine  it,  in  its  highest  condition  and 
most  advantageous  forms.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, that  we  here  presume  to  touch  on  no 
part  of  her  able  delineation  of  English  hab- 
its and  manners,  but  only  so  far  as  private 
society  and  conversation  are  concerned. — 
On  these  points  we  are  to  look  for  her  ex- 
ceptions :  though  on  the  society  of  the  gen- 
tlemen she  animadverts  with  the  most  flatter- 
ing consideration  ;  and  even  to  that  of  the 
ladies  she  makes  a  frequent  and  generous, 
but  not  very  successful,  effort  to  be  civil. 

However,  with  all  the  politeness  and  ;^ood 
nature  of  this  fine  writer,  two  qualities  which 
she  seems  to  have  possessed  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  it  freouently  escapes  her,  that  she 
found  the  English  ladies  deplorably  deficient 
in  those  shining  talents  and  airjr  graces  which 
embellish  society.  Had  her  visit  to  London 
been  three  or  four  years  later,  she  might  pos- 
sibly have  found,  in  some  quarters,  stronger 
marks  of  improvement  in  this  talent  so  near 
her  heart ;  at  least  if  any  expectation  might 
be  formed  frooD  their  subsequent  intercourse 
with  the  society  of  Paris,  the  charms  of 
which  she  never  fails  to  exhibit  in  those 
glow  in?  colours  which  she  so  well  knows 
how  to  lay  on,  even  on  the  worst  ground. 

But  this  eloquent  panegyrist  of  animated 
conversation  seems  to  be  a  little  mistaken  in 
some  of  the  causes  to  which  she  ascribes  the 
heaviness  of  London  parties.  She  laments 
with  deeper  concern  than  the  occasion,  even 
had  it  been  real,  seems  to  require,  that  the 
great  English  gentlemen  regularly  retire, 
and  spend  nine  months  in  the  year  on  their 
estates  in  the  country.  We  wish  she  had 
happened  to  mention  in  what  quarter  of  the 
kingdom  this  annual  retreat  is  made,  where 
this  voluntary  exile  to  the  native  home  is  to 
he  found. 

We  say  voluntary,  for  British  gentlemen 
are  not  relegues  from  our  capital,  as  ex-min- 
isters and  discarded  favourites  used  to  be 
from  Paris  Neither  the  fate,  nor  the  credit, 
nor  the  liberty,  nor  the  choice  of  habitation 
of  a  man  of  rank  in  this  country,  depends 
on  the  favour  of  an  arbitrary  king  :  nor  does 
his  happiness,  his  general  acceptance,  nor 
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his  respectability,  hang  00  ikt  Bmilas  of  m 
despotic  and  capricious  master.  And  if  her 
concern  be  excessive  for  the  annnal  Tolimtm- 
ry  banishment  of  our  men  of  taste  from  tiM 
centre  of  social  delights,  which  she  would 
wish  to  see  converted  into  a  circle  *■  never 
ending,  still  beginning  ;'  had  this  lady  never 
further  heard  of  such  places  as  Bteth,  or 
Tunbridge,  or  Brighton,  or  any  other  of 
those  numberless  felicitous  resoarcoi,  tiioee 
supplemental  relaxations,  those  by-felie|sof 
the  enntd  of  retreat,  which  ^'^'^7'*^^ 
ready  to  intercept  the  speed  of  the  rasldom- 
ble  exile,  and  to  break  the  fall  between  the 
fjondon  and  the  country  home  ? 

But  if  even  the  fact  were  as  deapermte» 
she  intimates,  the  self-imposed  repilatm 
would  not  be  likely  to  produce  the  effect  she 
deprecates.  This  lady,  bom  herself  to  ex- 
cel in  polished  society,  regprets  this  injanous 
retreat,  chiefly  because  it  interrapts  the 
brilliant  intercourse  of  the  metropolis,  and 
causes  conversation  to  suffer  so  tedious  and 
melancholy  a  suspension.  Now  we  slioold 
almost  as  soon  have  expected  that  a  pliOoto> 
pher  would  have  imagined  a  sapemtmienifT 
eclipse  of  the  sun  for  the  same  neriod,  and 
then  have  brought  it  to  account  for  the  late 
dreariness  of  the  natural  world  and  the  in- 
clemency of  the  seasons. 

She  laments  that  the  manner  in  whidi 
these  absentees  from  the  source  and  centre 
of  intellectual  enjovment  spend  their  time  in 
the  country,  not  a  little  dis<]ualifie8  there  Ihr 
the  charms  of  society.  With  all  doe  dtkr- 
ence  to  this  able  reasoner,  from  whom  it  ii 
hazardous  to  differ,  we  should  have  rmBj 
thought,  that  the  long  leisure  for  readimf,  to 
whicn  this  supposed  solitude  must  be  at  leMt 
as  favourable  to  some,  as  that  indolenee, 
sleeping,  and  drinking  which  she  too  indis- 
criminately ascribes  to  most.  wonM  have 
been  generally  seized  on  for  the  former  pur- 
pose by  men,  who  are  all  scholars  by  ednoa- 
tion,  and  frequently  studioos  from  taste.— 
Thus,  instead  of  starving  the  intellect,  wonM 
not  this  leisure  rather  serve  to  noonth  it ; 
and,  instead  of  lowering  the  mind,  fumnli  it 
with  fresh  images,  enrich  it  with  new  id«Mi 
and  aid^  by  the  <  short  retirement  ^rg^Bg 
sweet  return,' dispose  it  to  repair  with  a  fim 
mind,  additit>nal  spirit,  replenished  resonr- 
ces,  and  increased  energy,  to  that  more 
splendid  society  which  she  deems  the  Ufb  ef 
life ;  that  feast  of  intellect,  of  which  the 
writer  of  these  pages  is  fully  disposed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  pleasure  and  tne  profit  ^-' 
Those  to  whom  she  alludes,  who  only  1nmt» 
and  loll,  and  drink,  and  sleep  at  their  c 
try  seats,  are  not^  we  presume,  of  thai 
of'^  active  intellect  who  would  swell  the 
of  soul  by  their  contributions,  were  iBbKf 
even  tied  as  closely  and  constantly  torn 
metropolis  as  the  tavern  waiter  who  dnNM 
their  corks,  or  the  more  respectable  porfif^ 
or  who  supplies  the  market  with  their  lO^ 
ries. 

As  we  presume  that  there  is  at  this 
at  least  as  much  genius,  and  taste,  and ' 
ature,  at  home,  as  in  any  capital  abroad, 
sequently  there  can  be  no  deficiency  of 
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ineBt  materials  for  enriching  and  embellish- 
iag  society,  were  their  possessors  a  little 
Aiore  disposed  to  imitate  a  neighbouring  ua- 
tioD  in  one  talent,  in  which  they  must  be  al- 
lowed to  excel  all  others — the  talent  gejaire 

There  is  more  sterling  weight  than  show 
in  the  genuine  English  character  ;  and  Mr. 
Addison  was  not  the  only  one  of  his  country- 
■len  who,  with  respect  to  intellectual  wealth, 
could  draw  for  a  thousand  pounds,  though  he 
nay  not  always  have  a  eumea  in  his  pocket. 
Bat  if  they  are  incessanSy  producing  all  they 
are  worth  to  every  comer ;  when  c^led  out 
in  public  situations,  in  the  senate,  the  pulpit, 
or  aJL  the  bar,  we  see  all  the  energies  of  gen- 
ius in  all  its  opulence  and  variety.  We  see 
the  most  powerful  reasoning,  adorned  by  the 
most  persuasive  eloquence.  With  these  am- 
ple materials  for  conversation,  they  are  not 
|>erfaap8  driven,  like  some  of  their  more  vola- 
tile neighbours,  to  talk  for  the  sake  of  talk- 
ing. Talking  is  not  with  Englishmen  so 
completely  a  oefoifi,  so  entirely  a  natural  ne- 
cessity. They  are  more  disposed  to  consid- 
er conversation  as  the  refreshment  than  the 
pMaboluro  of  life.  Added  to  this,  their  profes- 
sional and  laborious  duties  abroad,  may  make 
seme  of  them  frequently  consider  society  as 
a  scene  in  which  rather  to  repose  their  minds, 
than  to  keep  them  in  full  exercise. 

Learning  in  this  country,  is  not  confined 
to  academicians,  authors,  and  professional 
men.  r  There  is  scarcely  a  man  of  fortune  in 
the  kingdqjm  who,  if  he  oe  not  actually  learn- 
ed, has  not,  however,  been  bred  to  learning. 
The  effect  of  that  high  institution,  brought 
from  the  halls  and  bowers  of  our  distinguish- 
ed seats  of  learning,  is  generally  diffused  ; 
it  serves  to  fill  and  adorn  the  stations  of  dig- 
nity, honour,  and  utility  of  public,  as  well  as 
to  gnice  the  shade  and  raise  the  tone  of  pri- 
vate life.  So  that  an  illiterate  gentleman  is 
more  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this  country, 
than  in  any  other  in  the  world.  W  hen  a 
learned  dignitary  of  our  church  enquired  of 
one  of  tlie  French  emigrant  clergy,  who 
took  refuge  in  England,  if  he  understood 
Greek,  be  coolly  replied,  *  Jdonsieur^t  nous 
<HNNu  %m  professeur  /' 

But  to  return  to  the  other  sex. — Our  only 
fear  on  this  subject  is,  lest  they  should  not 
always  remain  what  tlie  writer  in  question 
represents  them  as  being  at  present.  If,  in- 
deed, we  were  only  sent  into  this  world  to  be 
entertaining ;  if  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
talk,  nothing  to  aim  at  but  to  shine,  nothing 
te  covet  but  admiration  ;  we  should  more 
reedily  coincide  in  opinion  with  this  spright- 
ly lady. 

A  great  ancient  has  pronounced  silence  to 
1m  no  unimportant  art  m  society,  and  points, 
in  a  particular  instance,  at  one  man,  as  the 
wisest  in  an  enlightened  assembly,  because 
be  knew  how  to  hold  his  tongue.  If  there 
had  not  been  many  discreet  imitators  of  this 
taciturn  orator  in  the  London  parties,  what 
a  diminution  would  it  have  been  in  the  num- 
ber of  .this  ladyHi  delighted  auditors,  and  what 
a  lessening  of  their  own  gratification  in  en- 
joying the  exhibition  of  her  superlative  tal- 
ents.*^ 


There  ar^,  indeed,  very  frequently  soundr 
er  causes  for  being  silent  than  deficiency  of 
talent,  or  lack  of  information  ;  and  how  hap- 
pily would  the  multitude  of  idle  talkers  be 
diminished,  if  they  ne?er  opened  their  mouths, 
but  when  they  had  something  to  say.  The 
writer  in  question  ascribes  to  causes,  which 
appear  quite  new,  the  reserve  and  insipidity 
of  the  English  ladies,  when  she  says,  that  the 
true  motive  is  the  fear  of  ridicule ;  and  that 
as  they  are  not  called  upon  to  enliven  con- 
versation, they  are  more  struck  with  the 
danger  of  talkmg,  than  with  the  inconven- 
ience of  silence.  She  then  somewhat  unac- 
countably, goes  on  to  attribute  the  frigidity 
of  their  society  to  the  dread  of  newspapers ; 
and  conjectures,  that  because  they  do  not  de- 
light in  politicaT  warfare,  they  Keep  them- 
selves back  as  much  as  possible  in  the  pre- 
sence of  others.  We  dia  not  know  that  En- 
glish ladies  were  either  so  political  or  so  dis- 
creet, or  tliat  vivacity  and  the  graces  wore 
such  heavy  losers  from  these  unsuspected 
causes.  Perhaps  this  lady  did  not  know  that 
the  English  educate,  or  rather  did  once  edu- 
cate, women  of  fashion  for  home,  A  man  of 
sense  will  desire  to  find  in  his  domestic  asso- 
ciate, good  taste,  general  information,  and  a 
correct  judgment  In  tlie  course  of  their 
literary  pursuits  and  conversation  together, 
he  will  take  pleasure  in  refining  and  improv- 
ing her  mind  ;  but  he  would  not  delight  in  a 
wife  who  will  be  always  introducing  subjects 
for  debate,  who  will  be  always  disputing  the 
palm  of  victory.  Competition  and  emulation 
•do  not  contain  the  elements  of  domestic  hap- 
piness. He  married  for  a  companion,  not 
for  a  competitor.  Rivalry  is  no  great  pro- 
moter of  afiection ;  nor  does  superiority  in 
wit  always  confer  superiority  in  happiness. 
A  professed  female  wit,  like  a  professed  de- 
votee to  music,  will  be  soon  weary  of  wasting 
her  talent  on  her  husband ;  and  even  he, 
though  he  might  like  such  an  occasional  dis- 
play m.  a  visit  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  will 
find  other  talents  wanting  in  a  constant  home- 
companion  ;  talents  which  will  not  only  em- 
bellish, but  improve  society  ;  qualities  which 
will  eclipse  wit,  and  outlive  beauty. 
,  We  do  not  find  that  those  brilliant  French 
women,  who  had  spoiled  this  sprightly  writer 
for  English  society,  reserved  their  wit  for 
the  entertainment  of  their  husbands,  or  their 
learning  for  the  instruction  of  tlieir  families. 
Their  most  graceful  ethic  and  courtly  poet, 
who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  ascertain- 
ing the  real  value  of  professed  wits  in  soci- 
ct} ,  has  given  his  estimate  in  a  single  line  : 
Diaeurs  de  bone  mots,  fades  caracteres  ! 

Among  other  deductions  from  brilliant  so- 
ciety in  England,  this  lively  writer  laments 
an  evil,  which,  if  things  proceed  as  they  have 
now  begun,  we  fear  may  not  always  remain 
a  subject  of  lamentation,  as  coquetry  is,  in 
her  recipe  book,  the  flavour  which  gives  to 
society  its  poignancy  :  and  this  zest  she  com- 
plains is  not  to  be  found  in  England,  except 
m  the  unmarried  !  If,  however,  the  growing 
imitation  of  French  manners  should  hereal- 
ter  add  this  new  savour  Vo  \5ttft  x«8X  -wi^'wc^ 
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huibands  mav  not  think  it  the  most  deainible 
finishing.  She  accounts  for  the  fondness  of 
our  ladies  for  foreign  travel  in  a  manner  not 
the  most  flattering  to  their  purity,  by  suppos- 
iog  it  to  arise  as  much  from  the  desire  or  es- 
caping from  the  restraint  on  their  manners, 
as  from  the  influence  of  the  fogs  on  their  con- 
stitutions. 

She  is  at  no  loss  to  knovr  the  true  cause 
of  a  fact,  which  we  are  entirely  indebted  to 
her  sagacity  for  discovering  at  all,  namely, 
why  iM  dugutt  of  life  seizes  on  those  women 
who  are  confined  to  these  inanimate  socie- 
ties. Certainly  this  explanation  admits  the 
following  preliminary  <)uestion, — Are  the 
movers  in  these  lifeless  circles  disgusted  with 
their  existence.^  By  the  wav,  we  do  not 
quite  understfind  whether  by  le  degout  de  la 
vie  she  means  a  dislike  to  company,  or  a  taste 
for  suicide. 

But  let  us  do  justice  to  her  who  has  in 
most  respects  done  ample  justice  to  our 
country.  If  she  is  a  little  sickened  with  the 
moody  taciturnity,  and  unassuming  manners 
of  our  ladies,  she  graciously  redeems  their 
characters  by  making  them  a  full  allowance 
of  the  more  solid  virtues ;  she  acknowledges 
that  sitfcertty  and  truth  form  the  basis  of  their 
conversation,  even  where  all  the  graces  are 
wanting.  1 1  is  somewhat  dou  btfuT,  however, 
whether  she  would  not  willingly  have  relin- 
quished the  actual,  in  exchange  for  the  ab- 
sent qualities. 

While  we  continue  to  preserve,  or  rather 
to  improve  in,  this  only  true  foundation  of 
Christian  intercourse,  we  will  less  regret  the 
want  of  its  embellishinents ;  and  while  re- 
serve is  protection,  and  delicacv  security, 
we  will  console  ourselves  under  tnese  minor 
evils,  which  arc  considered  as  so  cruelly  de- 
tracting from  the  fascinations  of  polished  so- 
ciety. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  who  adorned  conver- 
sation by  his  wit  as  much  as  he  impaired  it 
by  bis  principles,  has  defined  politeness  '  to 
be  tlie  art  ot  pleasing.'  Saint  Paul,  ooe  of 
the  few  writers  with  whom  this  accomplished 
peer  was  not  acquainted,  recommends,  with 
as  much  warmth  as  his  lordship,  the  duty  of 
pleasing  our  neighbour.  But  here  the  two 
moralists  part.  The  noble  writer  would 
have  us  please  others  to  benefit  ourselves 
All  his  precepts  originate,  proceed,  and  ter- 
minate in  that  one  object — self.  The  Chris- 
tian writer  directs  us  to  *  please  others  for 
their  good,'  their  highest  good,  their  moral 
*  edification.'  The  essence  of  the  worldly 
code  of  ethics  is  selfishness;  that  of  the 
Christian  is  disinterestedness. 

There  is  a  generosity  in  Christian  inter- 
course, the  very  reverse  of  that  little  and 
narrowing  spirit  ascribed  to  it  by  those  who 
do  not  know,  or  do  not  love  it  It  cannot 
be  otherwise ;  for  are  not  those  who  cultivate 
it  ever  the  followers  of  Him,  whose  sublime 
characteristic  it  was — *  that  be  pleased  not 
himself  .^ 

In  the  society  of  Christians,  every  man 
does  not  so  much  look  on  his  own  thmg^  as 
on  the  things  of  others.  Christians  do  not 
m9ke  conversation  a  theatre  for  dispute  or 


^  inlajr.  They  consider  it  as  a  reciprocalioD 
ofoenignitv;  a  desire  to  draw  out  tnetaknts 
of  those  wno,  with  more  merit,  have  leu 
pretension.  An  interchange  of  sentii— nt 
between  intellectual  and  highly  princnpled 
persons  confers  both  pleasure  and  benefit* 
To  make  it  at  once  pleasant  and  profitable^ 
there  must  be  an  accordance  of  principle^ 
if  not  of  opinion.  The  conversatioo  will 
frequently  have  a  tincture  of  reli^;ioB,  eraa 
when  the  topic  under  discussion  is  not  ra- 
liffious.  Topics  barely  secular  are  nsoep- 
tible  of  this  spirit ;  ana  in  pious  and  discreet 
hands,  they  will  be  treated  in  a  way  to  pio- 
mote  religion  without  professing  it 

True  religion  keeps  the  whole  man  in  or^ 
der,  whether  he  be  en^^aged  in  business  or 
in  company.  It  sheds  its  benign  influence 
far  beyond  its  own  sphere,  and  by  m  reflex 
light  casts  a  ray  on  actions  or  specolalions 
to  which  it  has  no  immediate  reference. 
The  Christian  does  not  go  out  of  his  way  in 
searoh  of  wit,  or  embeUishment,  though  he 
does  not  refuse  them  when  they  naturally 
present  themselves,  when  they  grow  out  of 
the  subject,  and  the  story  is  not  invented  for 
their  foreed  introduction,  nor  any  sacrifioe 
made  of  something  better  than  themselvei. 
The  Christian  uses  his  talents  temperatdy, 
seeks  not  to  eclipse  the  less  brilliant ;  and 
had  much  rather  not  shine  at  all,  than  shine 
at  the  expense  of  another.  The  religious 
man  in  society  finds  means  for  the  exercise 
of  many  christian  virtues  without  descanting 
on  them,— candour,  charitable  construction, 
patience  with  the  less  enlightened,  and  tem- 
per with  the  less  forbearing,  a  scrapulous 
veracity,  an  inviolable  sincerity,  a  watchfal 
guard  against  every  vain  thought  and  every 
li^ht  expression.  iHle  is  careful  to  preserve 
wit  unsullied,  gayety  pure,  and  vivacity  cor* 
rcct.  He  is  constantly  on  the  watch  to  in- 
troduce subjects  of  a  higher  strain ;  when 
the  occasion  offers,  be  gladly  embraaes  it, 
but  with  a  due  regard  to  time,  place,  and 
circumstance.  Let  it  be  observed  we  art 
not  here  speaking  of  select  society,  astociap 
ting  for  reli^ous  improvement,  but  of  the 
duty  of  keeping  ordinary  conversation  with- 
in the  bounds  and  under  the  disoiplioe  of 
correct  principle. 


Engluk  Opinion  of  French  Soeieiy> 

It  may  at  first  sight  be  censured  as  a  de-; 
parture  from  the  general  design  of  tbeM* 
slight  pages,  to  introduce  any  allusion  to  the 
manners  of  foreign  countries,  as  ezhibitfldin 
their  own  journals,  memoirs,  and  letten^ 
But  when  it  is  considered  how  deeply  ott 
own  manners  are  now  becoming  aisimiiaH^ 
with  theirs,  it  may  not  be  thought  quite  k* 
relevant  to  the  subjects  under  orasideratiaib 
to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  habits  of  iocie' 
ty  in  a  neighbouring  metropolis,  so  for  V 
they  may  be  likely  to  affect  and  inf 
those  of  our  own  conntry,  avoiding 
thing  public  or  political,  or  general,  uid 
fining  tlie  few  cursory  remarks  to  bo  ■ 
to  the  fofhioQaUe  cuclet  of  printe  tociilif*  *  1 1 
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Paris  has  long  been  looked  up  to  by  many 
with  admiration,  as  the  centre  of  all  that  is 
brilliant  in  wit,  or  fascinating  in  conversa- 
tion, in  a  capital,  which  before  the  Revolu- 
tion was  said  to  contain  twenty  thousand  men 
of  letters,  high  society  was  not  likely  to  want 
eulogists.  The  extravagant  encomiums  be- 
stowed on  these  societies  by  their  own  people, 
and  echoed  back  by  ours,  ma}[  prevent  its 
being  thought  inexp^ent  to  give  a  super- 
ficial sketch  of  a  few  of  the  leading  charac- 
ters which  seem  to  have  set  the  superiority  of 
the  circles  over  which  they  presided  above 
all  competition.  It  is,  we  repeat,  the  appre- 
hension that  this  boasted  superiority  may 
kindle  undue  admiration,  and  even  excite 
envy,  in  the  ardent  and  ingenuous  mind  of 
young  persons  of  taste,  who  feel  themselves 
precluoed  from  the  enioyment,  which  must 
apologise  for  the  freedom,  whilst  it  explains 
(be  motive,  of  these  observations. 

It  is  indeed  wounding  to  delicacy  to  speak 
explicitly  on  things  which  should  not  be  so 
much  as  named.  Yet  though  it  is  painful  to 
touch  on  such  topics,  bow  shall  we  be  so 
likely  to  prevent  eviU,  as  by  exposing  them  f 
Perhaps  it  may  check  the  desire  of  imitation, 
lightly  to  touch  on  a  few  of  the  bitd  charac- 
terM  who  preside  over  these  good  societies. 

That  many  have  escaped  their  pollution,  is 
a  thing  more  to  inspire  wonder  than  to  ex- 
cite imitation.  All  do  not  die  of  the  plague 
where  the  plague  rages ;  but  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  few  is  no  proof  of  the  salubrity 
of  the  air,  where  so  many  have  been  infect- 
ed. 

In  certain  societies,  the  difficulties  of  being 
witty  is  materially  dimmished  by  the  readi- 
ness of  the  speaker  to  make  any  sacrifice, 
both  to  piety  and  modesty,  to  the  good  thing 
he  is  about  to  utter.  \Vhile  the  feeling  of 
that  very  sacrifice  may  perhaps  give  a  keen- 
er relish  to  the  pleasure  of  the  profane  hear- 
er, the  Christian,  not  inferior  in  talent,  re- 
jects in  horror  the  reputation  for  wit  to  be  ob- 
tained by  any  such  sacrifice  himself,  and 
disdains  to  sanction  or  applaud  it  as  the 
bearer  of  others. 

Though  the  late  sanguinanry  revolution  in 
France  overturned  law,  order,  gfovernment, 
and  religion  ;  and  had  given  a  more  empha- 
tical  character  to  crime  of  every  description ; 
yet  if  we  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  period 
immediately  preceding  it,  we  shall  see  that 
this  tremendous  convulsion  rather  aggrava- 
ted than  introduced  many  of  its  moral  cor- 
ruptions. To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need 
not  travel  so  far  back  as  the  period  which 
the  natives  consider  as  the  acme'  of  human 
glory, — the  age  of  Louis  QwUorze^  of  Riche- 
lieu, and  the  Academy,  tb%  immortal  Forty, 
aa  this  academy  had  the  modesty  to  call  it- 
self. 

More  sober  thinkers  are,  however,  of  opin- 
ion, that  what  characterised  that  splendid 
reigpa,  waci  unbounded  extravagance,  elegant 
profligacy,  and  tolerated  debauchery.  Surely 
these,  which  were  its  notorious  distinctions, 
are  practices  which  contribute  little  to  the 
real  grandeur  of  a  country  ;  unless,  indeed, 
it  can  be  proved  that,  according  to  the  fear- 


fully unguarded  expression  of  the  otherwise 
moral  Burke,  that  the  exhibition  of  vice  in 
a  better  taste,  by  taking  from  it  all  its  appa- 
rent grossness,  takes  away  half  of  its  real 
turpitude. 

What  arts  of  refinement  could  neutralise 
the  evil,  when  all  the  bounds  of  moral  re- 
straint were  so  far  broken  through,  as  that 
the  royal  wife  and  the  royal  mistress  were 
every  where  received  with  the  same  appear- 
ance of  respect,  when  they  were  even  met 
together  in  the  same  societies  f 

Louis  has  lately  obtained  in  certain  quar* 
ters,  a  kind  of  resuscitation  of  his  buried 
fame,  bv  the  only  metliod  perhaps'by  which 
it  could  have  been  raised, — a  comparison 
with  the  prisoner  of  St.  Helena.  But  surely 
to  have  committed  fewer  crimes  than  the 
man  who  has  committed  more  than  any  other 
man,  is  not  to  have  attained  a  very  high  be- 
gree  in  the  scale  of  moral  excellence.  Are 
splendour  in  decoration  and  magnificence  in 
expense  a  mantle  broad  enough  to  cover  that 
injustice  and  those  exactions  on  a  plundered 
people  by  which  they  were  purchased  ?  The 
piety  of  the  king's  latter  days  is  frequently 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  the  disorders  of 
his  earlier  life.  But  surely  the  transition 
from  profligacy  to  persecution  is  no  great  im- 
provement in  the  human  character.  Were 
not  his  false  virtues  even  more  destructive 
than  his  avowed  vices  ?  Did  matters  take 
a  better  turn,  when  the  monarch,  by  ex- 
changing gross  immoralities  for  the  exercise 
of  a  superstitious  and  intolerant  religion,  in- 
dulged himself  and  his  directress  in  a  long 
and  bitter  persecution  of  his  own  subjects  ?  a 
persecution  accompanied  with  every  act  of 
the  most  unrelenting  cruelty.  Exile,  pro- 
scription, torture,  death,  were  the  rewaros  of 
four  millions  of  his  faithful  protestant  sub- 
jects !  To  tliese  rigorous  exercises  of  arbi- 
tary  power,  be  was  encouraged  and  impelled 
by  a  woman  who  had  herself  been  educated 
in  tlie  faith  she  now  endeavours  to  extermi- 
nate. We  pass  over  this  intermediate  gov- 
ernment of  *■  the  godless  Regent  trembling 
at  a  star,'  in  whose  character,  in  addition  to 
the  most  disgraceful  vices,  we  see  a  shock 
ing,  but  not  uncommon  union  of  the  wildest 
superstition  with  the  mo^t  avowed  infidelity. 

During  the  reign  of  the  next  equally  cor- 
rupt successor,  we  have  endless  records  of 
the  state  of  society  among^  persons  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life.  These  notices  arc  to 
be  found  in  a  multitude  of  the  letters  and 
memoirs  of  the  individuals  who  were  them- 
selves actors  and  interlocutors  in  these 
scenes  of  familiar  life.  These  fashionable 
societies  afe  all  that  come  witliin  our  present 
designs.  Many  of  those  works  have  pre- 
served the  history  of  characters,  principles, 
and  sentiments,  which  had  thej  been  consign- 
ed to  eternal  oblivion,  religion  would  have 
had  less  to  mourn,  and  virtue  less  to  regret. 

Many  of  these  writings,  for  life  would  be 
too  short,  and  time  ill  spent  to  peruse  them 
all,  are  adorned  with  elegancies  of  composi- 
tion, and  graces  of  style,  which,  had  they 
been  devoted  to  the  purposes  for  which  th«<f 
were  given,  might  bk^^  VMCM&Mub^^^Biib  ^^iS^ 
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as  much  as  they  have  injnred  it.  Oat  of  all 
these  mischievoDs  but  lig'hter  writing^,  we 
ahall  only  mention  one  or  two ;  nor  would 
thoy  have  been  noticed  in  a  little  work  of 
this  nature,  but  for  the  popularity  they  have 
obtained  among^  us,  and  our  dread  of  tliat  na- 
tural progress,  the  tendency  of  admiration 
to  produce  imitation. 

In  the  Life  of  Marmofttel,  written  by  him- ' 
self,  we  have  an  extraordinary  specimen  of 
decorous    vice   and   accredited  infamy— of 
abandoned  manners,   to  which  reference   is 
frequently  made,  at  least  to  the  characters 
which  exhibit  them,   without   tlie  slig'htest 
feelingr  of  their    turpitude.      Vices  abound 
and  are  revealed  without  the  least  apparent 
suspicion  of  their  g'uilt.     The   intiniations, : 
indeed,  are  not  repeated  in  the  way  of  boast- 1 
in^,  but  look  as  if  the  writer  did  not  think ! 
that  concealment  of  the  vice  would  raise  tlte  j 
character  he  was  eulog'ising'.     If  there  arc 
no  offensive  descriptions  of  vicious  manners, 
it  seems  to  be  because  they  were  not  under- 
stood to  be  vicious ;  and  if  gfayvty  of  spirit 
seems  to  conceal  from  tlie  writer  tlie  com- 
plexion of  his  own  moraU,  gayety  of  style 
seems  almost  to  make  the  reader  lose  sigfht 
of  the  character  of  the  company  in  which 
he  is  passings  his  time.     In  fact,  the  delinea- 
tion of  those  characters  consists  rather  in  a 
morbid  insensibility  to  sin,  than  in  an  ambi- 
tious display  of  it.     The  slight  veil  thrown 
over  corrupt  manners  by  decency  of  expres- 1 
sion,  seems  the  effect  of  some  remains,  not  I 
of  principle,  but  of  ^ood    taste.      It  is  the 
cool- blooded ness    of  a  heart    stagnated   by; 
long  habits  of  impunity  ;  for  while  the  pas- 1 
sions  are  inflamed  by  criminal  indulgences, ! 
the  sensibilities  of  the  soul  are  chilled.     The  • 
mind  insensibly  loses  that  delicacy  of  per- : 
ception  which  nicely  distinguishes  not  only  ; 
the  shades  of  evil,  but  the  very  existence  of  i 
the   distinction    between    vice  and  virtue. 
This  deadness  of  principle,  and  liveliness  of  | 
language,  it  is  which  makes  this  writer,  and 
others  we  could  name,  so  peculiarly  danger- 
ous. 

Women  of  fashion,  of  the  very  worst  de- 
scription, to  whose  parties  the  writer  referred  i 
to  was  familiarly  ndmitted,  are  named  with  j 
unbounded  admiration,  not  merely  of  their' 
talents,  but  their  virtues.  The  cliarms  of! 
their  conversation,  and  (he  amiablene^s  of 
their  characters,  are  the  theme  of  his  un- 
mixed panegyric.  Incidentally,  however, 
as  a  thing  by  (he  by,  as  a  trifle  not  requiring 
to  be  named  expressly,  as  a  thing  not  invali- 
dating any  of  their  ))erfections,  it  comes  out, 
that  the^e  women,  so  faultless  and  so  pane- 
gyrised, are  living  in  an  illicit  commerce 
with  different  men — men,  whose  wives  are, 
with  the  same  uncensurable  guilt,  carrying 
on  similar  connexions  with  the  husbands  of 
other  women !  Sobriety,  chastity,  the  con- 
jugal and  maternal  virtues,  are  not  thought 
necessary  to  be  callcnl  in  to  complete  their 
round  of  perfection.  Impurity  of  heart  and 
life,  dereUction  of  all  the  domestic  duties, 
are  never  brought  forward  as  any  deduction 
from  the  all-atoning  merit  of  graces  of  man- 
atr  and  vivacity  of  conversation. 


Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  intend- 
ed advanced  age  as  a  season  of  repose,  re- 
flection, and  preparation  for  death ;  anid  to 
have  sent  its  infirmities,  sufferings,  and  debil- 
ity, as  gracious  intimations  of  our  approach- 
ing change,  and  with  a  merciful  view  of  oar 
attaining  by  those  remembrances,  to  the  end 
of  our  faith,  even  Uie  salvation  of  our  souls. 

But  one  of  the  unhallowed  projects  oo 
which  these  accomplished  societies  seem  to 
have  congratulated  themselves,  was  in  de- 
feating this  providential  procedure.  It  was 
their  boasted  aim  to  cheat  old  age  of  itself^ — 
of  its  present  inconveniences,  its  decays^ 
and  its  prospective  views,  by  amoreammm^ 
method.  They  contrived  to  divert  tlie  stage 
of  infirinitv  into  a  scene  of  superinduced 
gayety  and  increased  levitv*  Instead  of  de- 
siring to  invest  it  with  tlic  peaceful  attri- 
butes of  calmness  and  resignation,  they  in- 
vented the  means  of  making  old  age  lose 
itself,  as  it  were,  in  youthful  images,  not 
only  by  indulging  in  liglit  reading,  but  loose 
romtxisttion.  One  of  them  was  so  success- 
fully boiled  in  Medea's  kettle,  that  his  eulo- 
gist triumphantly  tells  us  he  translated  Ari- 
osto,  and  published  talcs  exhibiting  pictures 
of  voluptuousness  without  indecency  ;  and 
these  l>oasted  exploits  are  adduced  as  adding 
fresh  laurels  to  a  being  on  the  very  vei^e  of 
eternitv ! 

Hear  a  celebrated  academician  immortal- 
ise one  of  (he  deceased  confraternity  in  his 
public  oration  !  In  illustrating  the  character 
of  his  friend,  who  died  in  extreme  old  age, 
he  describes  this  |)eriod  as  *  a  season  when 
ingenious  trifling  is  peculiarly  gracefnl ;  a 
period  in  which  men  might  give  themselves 
up  to  levity  with  the  least  scruple  and  tbe 
most  success.  It  is  in  old  age,  says  the  ora- 
tor, that  the  mind  is  disabused  on  all  rtibjeiU^ 
find  that  a  tium  has  aright  to  jest  u/wn  every 
thing !  It  is  then  that  long  experience  has 
taught  him  the  wit  of  concealing  reason  un- 
der a  veil  which  may  embellish  it  !'* 

Whoever  has  cast  au  eye  on  the  lately 
published  letters  of  Madame  du  Deffane,— a 
most  unnecessary  and  unprofitable  addition 
to  the  late  load  of  similar  literary  mi&cbie£^ 
— will  have  beheld  such  a  pictare  of  the 
manners  even  of  private  and  select  society, 
among  persons  of  high  rank,  science,  taste, 
and  literature,  as  must  make  him  look  on 
these  distinctions  without  envy,  when  beheld 
disconnected  with  those  principles  which 
alone  render  talents  estimable. 

In  the  history  of  tliis  distinguished  lady, 
we  find  these  striking  circumstances :  thej 
present  a  melancholy  instance  liow  com- 
pletely, in  Paris,  at  that  time,  a  disregard  of 
all  the  obligations  of  duty,  all  sense  of  reli- 
gion, all  the  charities  of  domestic  virtue,  all 
(he  purposes  of  social  usefulness,  was,  onAcr 
pari,  perfectly  compatible  with  her  being  r^ 
ceived  in  the  first  society.  On  the  partef 
her  associates,  all  the  objections,  in&uVmooat* 
able,  we  trust,  in  any  other  place,  iverethsft. 
sacrificed  to  tiie  reigning  idol — the  foiidD60 

*  Speech  of  Condorcet  to  the  Academy  oa  tite 
death  of  Muasieur  De  Trcsscn. 
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for  display  in  conTersation,   the   Tanity  of 
eclipsing  those  who  eclipsed  others 

We  see  also  how  little  splendid  talents 
contribnte  to  the  felicities  or  the  life,  or  to 
the  rirtoes  of  the  possessor.  We  even  see 
that,  when  not  under  the  control  of  souud 
principle,  they  awfully  increase  the  present 
capacity  for  evil,  and  the  responsibility  of  a 
future  reckoning'.  Instead  of  promoting 
improvement,  they  carry  contamination.  In 
morals  as  well  as  m  politics, 

*  Great  power  is  an  achievement  of  great  ill.' 

Some  of  these  brilliant  societies  fostered 
in  their  bosoms  the  serpents  that  were  so 
soon  to  sting,  not  only  their  own  country,  but 
all  Europe.  Here  were  cherished  those 
academical  philosophers,  wits,  and  political 
economists,  wbo  first  sounded  the  alarm  for  | 
the  simultaneous  extinction  of  thrones  and 
altars ;  who  first  exhibited  the  portentous 
remedies  for  curing  despotism  by  anarchy, 
and  superstition  by  atheism  ;  who  sowed  the 
first  prolific  seeds  of  those  revolutionary 
horrors  which  so  rapidly  sprung  up  into  the 
poisonous  tree  of  liberty,  and  who  hurled 
their  arrows  at  the  God  of  heaven,  and  erect- 
ed on  the  meditated  ruins  of  his  kingdom, 
the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  reason. 

Previously  to  some  of  Madame  du  Def- 
fand's  numerous  intrigues,  she  had  been  sep- 
arated from  her  husband,  on  the  ground 
which,  it  is  presumed,  the  laws  of  England 
would  not  recognise  as  a  lawful  impediment 
"-^tfuU  *'  he  utiA9  a  toeak  and  tiresome  compan- 
ion  /'  She  was  extraordinarily  acute,  but 
her  acuteness,  though  it  was  frequently  just, 
was  always  malicious.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
vhether  she  was  more  completely  deficient 
in  sensibility  or  principle.  She  possessed 
all  the  qualities  which  attract,  but  wanted  all 
those  which  attach  ;  or  rather,  she  wanted 
DO  talent  but  that  of  turning  those  she  pos- 
sessed to  a  better  account.  Not  possessing 
the  female  virtues,  she  either  did  not  believe 
io  their  existence,  or  despised  them.  If  she 
wanted  any  vice,  it  was  that  of  hypocrisy  ; 
for  the  takes  little  pains  to  hide  qualities 
which  were  not  fit  to  be  seen.  If  she  posses- 
sed any  virtue,  it  was  frankness,  which  yet 
was  often  disfigured  by  coarseness,  and  not 
seldom  counteracted  by  falseliood.  She 
wanted  all  the  good  feelings  of  kindness,  af- 
fection, and  tenderness ;  and  possessed  in 
perfection  all  the  bad  ones  of  ill-nature,  jeal- 
ousy, and  envy  ;  but  her  ruling  passion  was 
a  selfishness  the  most  deeply  rooted,  and  an 
egotism  the  most  completely  unconquerable. 

The  dark  and  hollow  character  which  she 
takes  little  pains  to  conceal,  is  rendered  more 
broadly  conspicuous  by  the  warmth  of  her 
colouring,  the  strength  of  her  language,  and 
the  power  of  her  wit,  all  frequently  exerci- 
sed m  proclaiming  her  own  impieties. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  unrelenting 
rancour  of  her  heart,  that  a  friend,  of  the 
same  class  of  character,'*'  whom  she  had  for- 
merly loved  as  much  as  she  could  love  any 
woman  ;  one  who  had  been  her  select  com- 

^  Mademoiselle  dc  PEspinasse. 


panion  in  her  own  house  fifteen  years,  bat 
who  had  quitted  her  in  disgust,  and  set  up  a 
talking  hotue  for  herself,  which  drew  away 
some  of  *  the  best  feathers  in  her  wing  ;'— 
on  hearing  the  death  of  this  rival  lady,  she 
only  exclaimed,  *  I  wish  she  had  died  many 
years  ago,  and  then  I  should  not  have  lost 
D'Alembert !» 

We  learn  from  her  letters,  that  her  splen- 
did society  was  composed  not  merely  of  wit9,  . 
philosophers,  and  academicians,  but  of  wo- 
men of  rank,  of  nobles,  and  of  statesmen^ 
with  one  of  whom  she  was  connected. — 
From  those,  it  must  be  confessed,  admirably 
written  epistles,  we  profitably  learn  much  of 
the  hollowness  of  worldly  friendships,  much 
of  the  insincerity  of  mere  wits  an4  mere 
men  of  letters— of  persons  who  associate 
together,  partly  for  the  credit  of  havmg  it 
known  that  they  are  so  associated— who  mix 
acrimony  and  adulation,  venturing  to  indem- 
nify themselves  for  their  reciprocal  flattery 
when  together,  by  their  cutting  sarcasms 
when  separated.  Happily,  the  more  we  see 
of  these  communications,  the  more  we  are 
convinced  that  nothing  but  sound  principle, 
*  godly  sincerity,'  a  conquest  over  vanity,  a 
triumph  over  egotism,  an  habitual  struggle 
against  selfishness — can  establish  an  honour- 
aole,  virtuous,  and  durable  friendship,  or 
shed  a  benign  lustre  on  the  most  polished  so- 
ciety. 

We  repeat,  that  these  reports  are  not  in- 
dustriously gleaned  from  rival  parties,  ill* 
informed  journalists,  nor  even  from  virtoooa 
writers,  eager  to  expose  the  vices  they  de- 
tested ;  but  from  the  principal  performers  in 
the  scene— from  a  woman  whose  uncontrol* 
lable  openness  prevents  her  concealing  her 
own  vices. 

We  see,  not  without  pain,  her  exposure 
of  the  faults  of  some  of  the  associates  whom 
she  so  sedulously  courts,  and  so  constantly 
abuses ;  we  see  the  malignity  which  forces 
itself  through  all  her  endeavours  to  appear 
amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  disting^ishea  per 
son  to  whom  she  writes ;  we  see  the  corro- 
ding envy,  the  gnawing  jealousy,  and  some* 
times  the  obvious  aversion  to  the  individu- 
als of  a  society,  without  which  she  cannot 
exist ;  which  society  probably  entertained  a 
reciprocal  haired  of  their  flattering  hostess, 
and  yet  could  not  exist  without  Aer.  All 
this  exhibits  a  scene,  from  which  an  unso- 
phisticated  English  heart  turns  away,  sick* 
ening  with  disgust. 

This  unhappy  woman,  old,  deaf,  blind,  re- 
pining, and  impious,  yet  drew  this  accom- 
plished society  about  her  by  their  mutual 
fondness  for  conversation.  They  met  with- 
out affection,  they  parted  without  regret ; 
yet  meet  they  niust — they  were  necessary 
to  each  other,  not  for  comfort,  for  they  knew 
neither  the  name  nor  the  thing ;  but  society 
being  an  article  of  the  first  necessity  for  llie 
support  of  existence,  it  must  be  had  with 
companions  hating,  and  hated  by,  each  other. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  fondness  for 
society  seems  not  so  much  a  taste,  as  a  ra  • 
giog  appetite. 

It  is,  however, ^<i\ittet\e5&^\«as!^^«^^n«^ 
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,  tj,  where  persons  of  talents  and  breeding 
meet,  not  so  mucb  to  enjoy  each  other,  as  to 
^t  rid  of  themselves.  Intimacy  without 
confidence,  and  intercourse  without  esteem, 
add  little  to  the  g^enuine  delights  of  social 
life.  Competition,  while  it  inflames  vanity, 
is  no  improver  of  kindness. 

In  a  city  like  Paris,  where  men  were  wits 
and  authors  by  profession,  and  ladies  judges 
and  critics  by  courtesy,  nothing  was  con- 
sidered as  an  exclusion  from  these  societies 
but  want  of  talents  to  amuse,  or  taste  to  de- 
cide. The  poet  produced  his  work,  not,  how- 
ever, so  much  to  be  corrected  as  applauded  ; 
not  so  much  to  be  counselled  as  flattered ; 
be,  in  return,  paying  usoriously,  in  the  same 
counterfeit  coin,  thie  honour  conferred  on 
bim,  and  tlie  benefit  done  him,  by  their  pro- 
clamation of  the  beauty  of  liis  work;  bis 
fame,  perhaps,  suspended  on  tlio  avowed 
patronage  of  a  woman  whom  we,  in  our  plain 
language,  should  call  infamous.  He  is  grate- 
ful to  receive  his  imprimatur  and  his  crown 
of  laurel  from  fair  and  fashionable,  but  im- 
pure hand^ ;  and  Paris  resounds,  next  morn- 
ing, with  the  immortality  assigned  him  by 
the  decision  of  this  coterie. 

All  this  might  be  very  well,  or  at  least 
would  not  be  so  very  bad,  if  there  were  no 
future  reckoning ;  but  to  see  old  age  with- 
out consolation,  dreading  solitude  as  only  less 
terrible  than  death  ;  to  contemplate  loss  of 
sight  as  only  augmenting  spiritual  blindness, 
vet  to  see  the  afflicted  suflerer  clinging  to 
this  miserable  existence,  and  closing  a  life 
of  sin  with  a  death  without  penitence  and 
without  liopc;  to  consider  talents  capable 
of  great  things,  abused  and  misapplied;  a 
God  not  merely  forsaken,  but  denied ;  all 
these  are  images  from  which  the  sober  mind 
turns  away  with  horror  softened  by  compa». 
•ion.  May  every  daughter  of  Britain  say, 
with  the  patriarch  of  old,  *  Come  not  into 
their  secret,  O  my  soul ;  to  their  assembly 
let  not  thine  honour  be  united !' 

Some  ladies  of  unimpeached  morality 
were  found  in  these  coteries.  True;  yet 
we  hope  to  be  forgiven  for  saying,  that  they 
could  have  retainnl  but  little  of  that  delica- 
cy which  should  preserve  the  purity  of  so- 
ciety, when  they  make  no  scruple  or  mixing 
intimately  with  women  whose  practices  they 
would  not  by  any  means  adopt.  In  such  so- 
ciety virtue  withers,  delicacy  is  impaired, 
and  principle  finally  extinguished. 

In  this  view  it  is  impossible  not  to  make  a 
short  digression,  to  ooserve  with  g^titude 
on  the  obligations  of  English  society  to  our 
late  venerated  queen.  Not  to  insist  on  the 
admirable  example  she  set  in  her  exact  per- 
formance of  all  the  domestic  duties ;  her  pub- 
lic condoct,  in  one  important  instance,  will 
ever  reflect  honour  on  her  memory — we 
mean  her  solicitude  to  prevent  the  impure 
mixtures  to  which  we  are  now  alluding. 
She  raised,  as  it  were,  a  rampart  between 
vice  and  virtue ;  and  her  strictness  in  ex- 
cluding from  the  royal  presence  all  who  had 
forfeited  their  claim  to  be  introduced  to  it, 
bad  a  general  moral  efiiect,  b^  excluding 
fhem  also  from  the  virtaous  society  of  others 


of  their  own  rank.  Discriminatioiu  Of  this 
nature  are  of  incalculable  value  in  preser* 
ving  the  distinctions  between  correctness 
and  impurity,  when  no  oflender,  tboogb  of 
the  higMist  rank,  can  preserve  the  public 
dignity  of  the  station  she  has  dislumovred. 

*  *Twaff  hard,  perhaps,  on  here  and  there  a  waif^ 
Dcsirout  to  return,  ami  not  received  ; 

But  was  a  wholcaonie  rigour  in  the  main. 

And  uught  th*  unblemiahM  to  preserve  with  care 

Tliat  purity,  whose  loss  was  loss  of  all.' 

Cowm. 

London  also  has  had  its  select  anembles 
for  conversation.  They  were  neither  tri- 
fling, dull,  nor  pedantic.  If  there  were  lew 
display  of  wit,  less  pains  to  be  eafT^  len 
study  to  be  natural,  less  aflectation  or  being 
unaffected,  less  effort  to  be  unconstrainM, 
there  was  more  sincerity,  integrity,  and 
kindness.  If  there  was  a  less  perpetual  aim 
at  being  in^nious,  ingenuity  was  never 
wanting.  It  there  were  less  persiflage  and 
sarcasm,  there  was  more  aflectioa,  tmthc 
and  nature.  Religion,  though  not  discussed, 
was  always  venerated,  and  no  degree  of 
rank  or  talent  would  have  procured  an  intro- 
duction when  there  was  any  taint  on  the 
reputation. 

The  tone  of  social  intercourse  it  at  pro* 
ent,  perhaps,  likely  to  be  raised  hj  tne  re- 
cent adoption  of  more  direct  religious  im- 
provement in  the  private  parties  of  some 
persons  of  rank  and  talents.  But  to  return 
to  Paris. 

One  instance  more  of  the  substitution  of 
talent  for  virtue,  and  of  the  little  regard 
paid  to  the  absence  of  the  one  where  tbe 
other  abounded ;  one  instance  more,  and  we 
will  relieve  our  Readers,  and  carry  tbem  to 
breathe  a  purer  atmosphere  in  better  com- 
pany. The  celebrated  Madame  d*Epinay 
IS  described  by  one  of  her  admirert,*  who 
came  in  the  order  of  succession  next  after 
Rousseau,  not  only  as  the  moat  attractivei 
but  most  discreet  of  women !  7*hia  diacre- 
tion,  which  is  his  rather  than  hers,  anpean 
in  his  making  her  indnlg^ce  in  foroiddfln 
gratifications,  consistent  with  her  constant 
regard  for  public  opinion,  and  the  desire  of 
reputation.  He  records,  intentioDally  to 
her  honour,  that  being  above  all  prejnoioes 
herself,  (that  is,  above  the  weaknev  of 
Christianity,|  yet  no  one  knew  better  what 
was  doe  to  toe  prejudices  of  others.  She 
conformed,  heoDserves,  as  scrupulously  to 
old  usages,  as  to  new  opinions,  and  kept  up 
the  outward  observances  of  the  church  ai 
much  as  a  woman  of  an  ordinary  mind  coaU 
have  done;  that  is,  she  was  at  once  an  infi- 
del and  a  hypocrite.  He  proclaims  to  btf 
glory,  that,  *  without  believing  in  any  cate- 
chism but  thai  of  good  sense,  she  never  Aul* '  { 
ed  to  receive  the  sacraments,  painftilafllM 
stupid  ceremony  was,  with  the  best  grace  iflH.\ 
aginable,  as  often  as  decency «  or  the  •efV'*. 

pies  of  her    friends,    made   it  " — i—  •  * 

'  Perhaps,*    adds  ber  profane 

*  there  was  as  much  greatness  in 
them  with  ^^  notion  of  them,  as  there 

•»  Le  Baron  do  Grimoi. 
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have  been  in  refusiog  them.*  Is  it  any  won- 
der that,  with  such  a  conformity  of  princi- 
ples, she  obtained  the  prize  of  the  acaidei..?, 
as  well  as  the  homage  of  the  academician  r 

We  are  amused  to  think  with  what  a  con- 
temptuous smile  of  pitv  these  ladies,  with  all 
their  allowed  taste  and  learning,  must,  if  they 
were  consistent,  have  beheld  the  pictures  of 
these  obsolete  wives,  Andromache  and  Pe- 
nelope, as  delineated  by  the  Grecian  bard— - 
pictures  of  female  excellence  and  domestic 
virtue,  which  have  drawn  the  tear  of  admir- 
iar  sympathy  from  many  a  British  eve. 
The  poet  has  omitted  to  mention  whether 
their  raliant  lords  loved  them  the  less  for 
baring  spent  the  hours  of  their  absence  in 
scenes  of  bloody  warfare  or  perilous  adven- 
ture, in  mournful  solitude,  cheating  the  time 
in  simple  occupations,  yet  such  as  served  to 
keep  up  the  menK>ry  of  their  beloved  heroes ; 
in  one,  by  contriving  decoratians  for  a  living 
lord,  or,  in  the  other,  honouring  the  memo- 
ry of  the  dead  one,  by  preparing  funeral 
liononrs  for  his  father,  in^niously  deferring 
the  detested  second  nuptials  by  nightly  un- 
ravelling the  daily  labour,  and  thus  keeping 
lier  promise  of  consent  when  the  work 
should  be  finished,  and  preserving  her  fideli- 
ty to  her  lord  by  never  finishing  it. 

What  manly  English  heart  would  not  pre- 
fer the  fond  anxiety  of  the  Trojan  wife, 
which  led  her  in  secret  to  the  watch-tower 
to  mark  the  battle,  and  tenderly  seek  to  ex- 
plore her  husband  so  soon  to  bleed,<-to  all 
the  Aspasias  of  Greece,  to  all  the  Du  Def- 
faods,  theDe  I'Espinasses,  the  D'Epinays, 
to  all  the  beau  ideal  of  the  fancy,  and  all  the 
practical  pollutions  of  the  life,  of  the '  bonnes 
eodetiee'  of  the  metropolis  of  France  ? 

But,  happily,  we  need  not  go  back  to  ran- 
sack antiquity  for  examples  in  the  finely  im- 
agined females  of  Troy  or  Ithaca,  nor  for 
tflormfigf  to  the  polished,  but  profligate  cour- 
tesans of  Athens,  nor  to  the  criminal  coun- 
tesie  of  Paris ;— we  may  find  instances  of 
Che  one,  and  a  complete  contrast  to  the  oth- 
er, nearer  home.  We  need  go  no  further 
for  the  highest  examples  of  female  dignity, 
talent,  and  worth,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
prirate  biography  of  our  own  country. 

We  could  produce  no  inconsiderable  num- 
ber in  the  highest  rank  of  women,  who,  if 
their  names  are  not  blazoned  in  the  book  of 
fome,  will  be  recorded  in  more  lasting  char^ 
actm  in  the  book  of  life— who,  if  their  me- 
rooirs  are  not  spangled  with  their  bans  moU^ 
have  yet  had  their  g^ood  actions  and  holy 
pnneiples  embalmed  in  the  writing^  of  their 
fattlifnl  Christian  friends.  But  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  very  few. 

The  Lady  Mary  Armyne,  descended  from 
the  ancient  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  was  emin- 
ently skilled  in  human,  but  especially  in  di- 
▼ino  learning.    But  the  remembrance  of  her 
tilents,  which  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
f-nrst  order,  is  lost  in  that  of  her  Christian 
▼Mines.    Among  numerous  other  instances 
^f  ber  pious  exertions,  she  contributed  large- 
ly to  tbe  support  of  a  society  for  converUng 
the  Indians  in  New-England,  lone:  before 
missioos  were  thought  of  bv  her  (ardv  co*:n- 


tnrmen.  On  hearing  of  tbe  fatal  massacre 
or  St.  Bartholomew,  she  instantly  devoted  a 
large  sum  to  those  exiled  and  destitute  cler- 

grroen  who  had  fled  hither  for  protection, 
er  piety  was  as  exemplary  as  tnat  exten- 
sive oenevolence  of  which  it  was  the  source. 

in  Birch's  Life  of  tlie  Hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
there  is  a  most  interesting  account  of  Mary, 
Countess  of  Warwick,  of  whom  it  is  sayiqg 
every  thing  to  say  that  she  was  entirely  wor- 
thy of  being  sister  to  that  illustrious  Chris- 
tian philosopher.  Of  tbe  eminently  pious 
Lady  Frances  Hobart,  tlie  ornament  of  the 
court  of  James  the  First,  Dr.  Collins  has  pre- 
served an  interesting  memorial.  A  long  and 
unwearied  attention,  for  many  years,  to  the 
bodily  sufferings  of  her  lord,  could  onlv  be 
surpassed  bv  her  anxietr  for  his  spiritual  in- 
terests. Through  the  blessing  of  God  she 
became  tbe  honoured  instrument  of  a  total 
change  in  his  character,  who  never  named 
her  by  any  other  appellation  but  tliat  of  his 
*  dear  saint.'  This  term  had  not  then  fallen 
into  reproach. 

Of  Susanna,  Countess  of  Suffolk,  it  is  im« 
possible  to  say  too  much.  For  brevity^  sake« 
nowever,  we  most  restrict  ourselves  to  one 
or  two  particulars  in  speaking  of  a  life  which 
was  a  constant  series  of  secret  piety  and  ac- 
tive benevolence.  When  near  her  cnd» 
which  happened  in  her  twenty-second  year, 
she  implored  of  her  lord,  that  whatever  pro- 
vision might  be  made  for  the  fortunes  or  ac- 
quirements of  her  children,  tliat  they  might 
be  educated  in  the  strictest  principles  of 
Christianity,  in  comparison  of  which  she  es- 
teemed all  worldly  accomplishments  as  noth- 
ing. To  her  dyiuf^  father*  who  had  been  in- 
attentive to  Christian  duties,  she  administer- 
ed such  spiritual  supports,  that  in  rapture  he 
praised  God  that  he  should  live  to  receive 
nis  be&t  religious  consolations  from  his  own 
child ! 

To  the  memory  of  the  Lady  Cutts,the  in- 
comparable wife  of  the  pliant  Lord  Cutts, 
so  distinguished  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  no- 
ble justice  has  been  done  in  an  admirable  fu- 
neral sermon  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  which 
we  would  recommend  to  every  reader  who 
ha?  a  taste  for  exalted  piety  or  fine  writing. 

The  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  was  not  less 
distinguished  for  superior  talents  than  fur 
eminence  in  every  Christian  attainment. — 
She  has  been  celebrated  for  both  in  the  Tat- 
ler,  under  the  very  inappropriate  appellation 
of  Aspasia.  No  two  characters  could  foim 
a  more  perfect  contrast. 

But  the  time  would  fail  to  enumerate  all 
the  English  ladies  who  liave  conferred  hon- 
our on  their  country.  Of  those  already 
mentioned,  all  possMscd  considerable  talents. 
Some  were  eminent  for  their  skill  in  the  dead 
languages ;  others  for  their  knowledge  of 
philosopby  and  the  sciences ;  all  for  their 
high  religious  attainments.  All  were  prac- 
ti^  Christians—all  adorned  their  profession 
by  the  strictest  attention  to  the  domestic,  tbe 
relative,  and  the  social  doties.* 

*  For  a  full  account  of  these,  and  iQanf  oU^c.n 
equally  omincnt  ^idic^>  tf^  ''^^\wi\i%  ^'v'^\r-:.s» 
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Bui  what  shall  we  say  to  Rachel,  Lady 
llussell  ?  Many  daurhten  have  done  Yirta- 
ously,  but  thou  excelTest  them  all !  She  has 
11 D intentionally  bequeathed  us  her  character 
in  her  letters.  Though  there  is  little  ele- 
gance in  her  style,  there  is  all  the  dignity  of 
wisdom  and  truth  in  her  sentiments.  Many 
specimens  of  epistolary  writin?  might  he 
produced,  which  excel  these  in  ue  graces  of 
composition,  but  few  which  surpass  them  in 
that  strong  sense,  solid  judgment,  and  those 
discriminating^  powers  which  were  the  char- 
acteristics of  ner  intellectual  attainments,  as 
heroic  fortitude.  Christian  humility,  unsha- 
ken trust  in  Grod,  and  submission  to  his  dis- 
pensations, were  of  her  religious  character, 
buch  a  combination  of  tenderness  the  most 
exquisite,  magnanimity  the  most  unaffected, 
and  Christian  piety  the  most  practical,  hare 
not  oden  met  in  the  same  mind. 

An  acute,  but  sceptical  French  writer, 
calls  '  Magnanimity  the  good  sense  of  pride, 
and  the  noblest  way  of  obtaining  praise.' — 
How  well  has  the  prince  of  pagan  philoso- 
phers, by  anticipation,  corrected  this  tinsel 
phrase  !  '  If  thou  art  not  good,  thv  maraa- 
nimity  is  ridiculous,  and  worlhy  of  no  hon- 
our.' How  did  our  sublime  Christian  suf- 
ferer practically  im  prove  upon  both !  *  Seek 
tiot  the  honour  which  cometh  from  men,  but 
that  which  cometh  from  God.^ 

Whether  we  view  this  illustrious  daughter 
of  the  virtuous  Southampton  taking  notes 
on  the  public  trial  of  her  noble  consort,  con- 
cealing the  tender  anguish  of  the  wife  under 
the  assumed  composure  of  the  secretary  ; 
whether  we  behold  her,  after  his  condemna- 
tion, prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  unfeeling 
monarch,  imploring  a  short  reprieve  for  her 
adored  husband,  while  the  iron-hearted  king 
beard  the  petition  without  emotion,  and  re- 
(used  it  without  regret ;  whether  we  behold 
her  sublime  composure  at  their  final  separa- 
tion, which  drew  from  her  dyin?  lora  the 
confession,  *•  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past ;' 
whether  wo  behold  her  heroic  resolution 
rather  to  see  him  die,  than  to  persuade  him 
to  any  dishonourable  means  to  preserve  his 
life  ;  whether  we  see  her  superiority  to  re- 
sentment afterwards  towards  the  promoters 
of  his  execution,—:^  expression  of  an  un- 
forgiving spirit ;  no  hard  sentence  escaping 
lier,  even  against  the  savage  Jeff'ries,  who 
pronounced  his  condemnation,  adding  insult 
to  cruelty  ;  no  triumph  when  that  infamous 
judge  was  afterwards  disgraced  and  impris- 
oned ;  if  we  view  her  in  that  more  than  tem- 
Eerate  letter  to  the  King  a  few  days  after 
er  dear  lord's  execution,  declaring  that,  if 
she  were  capable  of  consolation,  it  would 
only  be  that  her  lord's  fame  might  be  pre^ 
served  in  the  King's  more  favourable  opin- 
ion : — ^had  lon^  habits  of  voluptuousness  left 
any  sense  of  pity  in  this  corrupt  king  ;  or, 
rather,  if  a  heart  had  not  been  forgotten  in 
his  anatomy,  it  must  have  been  touched  at 
her  humble  intreaty  that  '  he  would  grant 
his  pardon  to  a  woman  amazed  with  grief,  to 
the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  served  his 
father  in  his  greatest  extremities,  and  his 
Majenty  iii  his  greatest  perWs  -.^ — \i  ve  yiew 


this  extraordinary  suflerer  under  all  these 
trials,  while  we  sidmtre  the  woman,  we  mnst 
adore  the  divine  rrace  which  alooe  could 
sustain  her  under  them. 

After  this  imperfect  sketch,  may  we  not 
say,  that,  for  an  example  of  conjugal  tender- 
ness, we  need  not  go  out  of  our  own  coan* 
try  for  a  perfect  model  ?  Portia  swallowing 
fire  because  she  would  not  survive  her  Bru- 
tus, the  PaUe,  rum  dolet  of  the  fiiitliliil  Arra- 
ia,  as  she  stabbed  herself,  and  then  prciented 
the  sword  to  her  husband,  to  set  htm  an  ex- 
ample of  dying  bravely  ;  these  herolB  in- 
stances of  conjugal  affection,  which  have 
been  the  admiration  of  ages,  are  anrpamed 
by  the  conduct  of  Lady  Russell ;  ihejf  died 
a  voluntary  death  rather  than  otttHve  their 
husbands;  Christianity  imposed  on  /kerllie 
severer  duty  of  surviving  hers— of  liTinr  to 
suffer  calamities  scarcely  lees  trying,  and  to 
perform  duties  scarcely  leas  heroic*  After 
weeping  herself  blind,  after  the  loss  of  her 
only  son  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  let  m  new 
her  called  to  witness  the  death  of  her  dai^- 
ter,  the  Duchess  of  Rutland.  After  teeing 
her  dead  corpse,  let  us  behold  her  going  to 
the  chamber  of  her  other  danghter,  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  tiien  confined  in 
child -bed,  of  which  theodier  had  jnit  died. 
When  her  only  surviving  daughter  inqnirBd 
after  her  sister,  the  mother  cheerfaUy  reli- 
ed, *l  have  just  seen  her  out  of  bed  !*— ft 
was  in  her  coffin. 

In  whatever  attitude,  then,  we  coorider 
the  portrait  of  this  illustrious  lady  it  ia  wHh 
fresh  admiration.  Each  lineament  derives 
additional  beauty  from  its  harmony  with  the 
rest,  the  symmetry  of  the  features  oonm- 
ponding  with  the  just  proportions  of  the 
whole  figure. 


Engkmda  BeH  Ehpe, 

We  hare  dwelt  on  the  present  and  the 
past,  as  well  with  reference  to  oar  nei|rilibovi 
as  ourselves.    If  we  hare  shown  tnat  ws  t 
have  little  regret  in  any  still  remaining  dif-    \ 
ference  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  sf^ 
posite  shores,  and  much  to  fear  from  a  gimr- 
ing  resemblance  between  them ;  if  we  bare 
successfully  hinted  at  the  grounds  of  oar 
real  superiority,  and  the  possibilitj  of 
taining,  and  even  increasing  our  gf«i 
to  any  extent  consistent  wiUi  human  iapK^   ] 
fection ;  if  we  hare,  in  the  two  i>icnitiBiw| 
chapters,  anticipated  what  might  be  oorrilH 
mate  degradatioD,  whilst  in  the  first  we  Isfl 
pointed  at  the  heights  to  whicb  we  may  IM> 
sonably  aspire ;  let  us  not  think  it  onewtty 
our  attention  to  inquire  how  we  can  eloM 
answer  our  high  destination,  rerive  wfaatvt 
have  lost,  attain  what  more  is  within  aV 
reach,  or  having  attained  it,  bow  weiriV^ 
perpetuate  the  inestimable  blessinip. 

We  have  at  length,  thoagh  withmdiV 
and  reluctant  movement,  began  to  piuwdii 
national  education  for  the  children  ef  V  j 
poor.    Prejudice  held  out  against  it  wtti^   « 
accustomed  pertinacity,— knowing  «mH    i 
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only  make  them  idle,  ignorance  would  pre- 
serve subordination,  the  knowledge  of  their 
dut^  wouJd  impede  the  performance  of  it* 
Tbis  last  we  did  not  perhaps  say  in  so  many 
words,  but  was  it  not  the  principle  of  our 
conduct  ?  We  put  off  the  instruction  of  the 
poor  till  the  growtl)  of  crime  made  tbe  rich 
tremble.  We  refused  to  make  them  better 
till  they  grew  so  much  worse  as  to  augment 
tbe  dimouUy,  as  to  lessen  tbe  probabifity  of 
their  reform.  Tbe  alarm  came  home  to  the 
opulent.  They  were  afraid  for  their  property, 
for  their  lives ;  they  were  driren  to  do  what 
bad  long  been  tbeir  duty  not  to  hare  left 
undooe.  But  they  did  it  not,  till  *  tbe  over- 
Bowings  of  ungodliness  made  them  afraid.* 
Tkey  discovered,  at  length,  that  ignorance 
bad  not  made  better  subjects,  better  servants, 
better  men  This  lesson  they  might  have 
coBdeaceoded  to  learn  sooner  from  the  Irish 
rebels,  from  the  French  revolutionists.  We 
have  at  length  done  well,  tbouffh  we  bare 
done  it  reluctantly.  We  have  begun  to  io- 
stract  tbe  poor  in  the  knowledge  <?  religion. 

Bot  there  is  another  class,  a  class  surely  of 
BO  minor  importance,  from  whom  too  man^ 
8tiU  withhold  the  same  blessing.  If,  as  is 
the  public  opinion,  it  is  tbe  force  of  tempta- 
tion which  nas  produced  so  much  crime 
among  the  poor,  are  not  the  rich,  and  espe- 
cially the  cnildren  of  the  rich,  exposed  to  at 
leaat  as  strong  temptations,  not  indeed  to 
steal,  but  to  violate  other  commandments  of 
e()ual  authority?  Laws,  without  manners. 
Will  not  do  all  we  expect  from  them :  man- 
ners, without  religion,  will  be  but  imperfect- 
ly reformed.  And  who  will  say  that  religious 
reformation  will  be  complete,  whilst  it  is  con- 
fined to  a  single  class,  or  deemed  at  least  a 
work  of  supererofi^on  by  some  among  the 
higher  ranks?  There  are,  however,  many 
honourable  exceptions,  the  number  of  which 
is,  we  trust,  increasing. 

Why  should  the  poor  monopolize  our  be- 
nevolence? Why  should  the  rich,  in  this 
one  instance,  bo  so  disinterested?  Why 
ihonld  not  the  same  charity  be  extended  to 
tbe  children  of  the  opulent  and  the  great  ? 
Vfisj  tbould  the  son  of  the  nobleman  not 
share  the  advantage  now  bestowed  on  the 
children  of  his  servant,  of  his  workman,  of 
the  poorest  of  his  neighbours  ?  Why  should 
sot  Christian  instruction  be  made  a  promi- 
nent article  in  the  education  of  tliose  who  are 
to  govern  and  to  legislate,  as  well  as  of  those 
w to  are  to  work  and  to  serve?  Why  are 
ihemt  roost  impoKant  beings,  tbe  very  beings 
m  this  enlightened  country  whose  immortal 
interests  are  the  most  neglected  ? 

Tbe  Apostle  tells  us,  that  *  he  who  pro- 
vides not  for  his  own  house  has  denied  the 
fatth,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel.'  If  this 
be  true  of  temporal,  what  shall  be  said  of  him 
wto  neglects  to  make  '  for  his  own'  a  npirit 
ual  pfovision  ?  Does  not  he  far  more  cmphat- 
ically  deny  'that  faith'  whicii  is  violated 
even  in  the  other  inferior  case  ? 

If  we  have  begun  to  instruct  the  poor  with 
a  view  to  check  the  spirit  of  insubordination, 
that  spirit  requires  little  less  suppression  in 
onr  own  frnnihes.    In  all  rankn  it  is  tbe  pre-  < 


vailing  evil  of  the  present  day.  The  dimin- 
idied  obedience  of  children  to  parents,  of 
servants  to  masters,  of  subjects  to  sovereigns, 
all  spring  from  one  common  root— an  abate- 
ment of  reverence  to  the  authority  of  Grod. 
Fathers  should  therefore  keep  up  in  their  off- 
spring, as  fon^  as  possible,  a  dependence  on 
themselves,  without  which  they  will  gpradu- 
ally  shake  off  their  dependence  on  their 
Maker.  Independence  of  every  kind,  as  it 
is  the  prevailinr  wish,  so  it  is  the  most  alarm- 
ing danger.  With  filial  obedience,  obedi- 
ence to  Divine  authority  will  become  con- 
nected ;  but  tbe  muzzle  of  domestic  restraint 
shaken  off,  there  will  be  no  controul  of  any 
kind  left.  Might  not  a  more  exact  Christian 
institution  help  to  arrest  the  same  spirit  which 
has,  within  a  tew  years,  so  frequently  broken  . 
out  in  our,  in  many  respects,  excellent  pub- 
lic schools  ?  We  mean  not  altogether,  to  cen- 
sure the  honourable  seminaries.  Do  not  the 
youth  carry  thither,  rather  than  acquire  there, 
this  want  of  subordination  ?  Is  it  not  too  oft-  ' 
en  previously  fostered  at  home  by  the  habits 
of  luxury,  tlie  taste  for  expense,  the  unre- 
strained indul^nces,  the  unsubdued  tem- 
pers, which  so  ill  prepare  them  to  submit  to> 
moral  discipline  ?  Laxity  of  manners  and  of 
principles  act  reciprocally :  they  are  alter- 
nately cause  and  effect. 

Tender  parents  are,  indeed,  grieved  at  the 
indications  of  evil  dispositions  in  their  chil- 
dren ;  but  even  worthy  people  do  not  always 
study  the  human  character :  they  arc  too 
much  disposed  to  believe  this  budding  vice 
but  accidental  defect— a  failing  which  time 
will  cure.    Time  cures  nothing;  time  only 
inveterates,  only  exasperates,  where  religion . 
is  not  called  in  as  a  corrective.    It  is  in  vain 
to  hope  to  tame  the  headstrong  violence  of 
the  passions  by  a  few  moral  sentences;  the, 
curb  is  too  weak  for  the  natural  ferocity  of 
the  animal.    If  tbe  most  religious  education 
does  not  always  answer  the  end,  what  end  is  > 
an  education,  in  which  religion  does  not  pre- 
dominate, likely  to  produce  ?    How  is  the 
Christian  character  lixely  to  be  formed  with- 
out the  strict  inculcation  of  religious  princi- , 
pies,  without  the  powerful  discipline  of  reli- . 
gious  and  moral  habits  ? 

Parents  are  naturally  and  honourably  anx- 
ious about  advaociug  the  interest  of  their 
sons ;  but  they  do  not  always  extend  this 
anxiety  to  their  best  interests-  They  prepare 
them  for  the  woild,  but  neglect  to  prepare 
them  for  eternity.  We  recal  our  words ; 
they  du  not  even  make  the  best  preparation 
for  the  world.  Their  affection  is  warm,  but 
it  is  short-sighted  ;  for  surely  that  principle 
which  is  the  root  of  all  virtuous  action,  of  all 
the  great  qtialities  of  the  heart,  of  integrity, 
of  sober-mindedness,  of  patience,  of  sclf-de** 
nial',  of  veracity,  of  fortitude,  of  perse- 
verance in  a  right  pursuit,  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  character  not  unqualified  for  the  best 
services  to  society ;  for  aidvancemcnt  in  life, 
for  fitness  for  the  most  useful  employments, 
for  adorning  the  most  honourable  situations : 
for  we  do  not  recommend  such  a  religion  as 
would  make  Ascetics,  as  would  ahtlTv&VxBAxv 
from  the  bxi%\nefift  ox  >\«  \vi>M»  fiW^Ss-^  w 
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from  the  trae  eiijoYroeoti  of  lociety.  There 
■eein<),  indeed,  little  necessity  for  ^arding^ 
a^inst  eriU  of  which  we  see  no  g^reat  dan- 

Gentlemen  sliotild  be  scholars ;  liberal 
learning^  need  not  interfere  with  reli^oos 
acquirements,  unless  it  be  so  conducted  as 
to  icaTO  no  time  for  its  cuUiyation,  unless  it 
cause  them  to  consider  religion  as  an  object 
of  inferior  regard.  But  no  human  learning 
ought  to  keep  religious  instruction  in  the 
back  ground,  so  as  to  render  it  an  inciden- 
tal, a  subordinate  part  in  the  education  of  a 
Christian  gentleman. 

Some  apolofi^y  might  be  made  for  the  na- 
tires  of  a  nei^booring  kingdom  for  their 
contempt  of  relig^ion,  from  the  k)ad  of  absurd 
«Dd  superstitious  obserrances  which  degrade 
it.  Though  e?en  ikey  mig^t  hare  discofer- 
ed,  under  these  disadrantflges,  much  that  is 
good ;  for  they  hare  bad  writers  who  yield 
to  none  in  eleration  of  sentiment,  in  loftuess 
of  genius,  and  sublimity  of  devotion.*  Yet 
the  labours  of  these  excellent  men  hare  left 
the  character  of  their  religion  unaltered. 

But  yfe  hare  no  such  excuse  to  plead  for 
the  contempt  or  neglect  of  religion.  Here, 
Christianity  presents  herself  to  ns  neither 
dishonoured,  degraded,  nordis6gured.  Here 
the  is  set  before  us  in  all  her  original  purity; 
we  see  her  in  her  whole  consistent  charac- 
ter, in  all  her  fair  and  just  proportions,  as 
the  camo  from  the  hands  of  her  Divine  Au- 
thor. We  see  her  as  she  has  been  complete- 
ly rescued  from  that  encumbering  load  un- 
der which  she  had  so  long  groaned ;  delirer- 
ed  from  her  long  bondage,  by  the  labours  of 
our  blessed  reformers,  and  handed  down  to 
us  unmutilated  and  undefoced. 

If  every  English  gentleman  did  but  seri- 
ously reflect,  how  much  the  future  moral 
prosperity  of  his  <M>untry  depends  on  the 
education  he  may  at  this  moment  be  giving 
to  his  son,  even  if  his  paternal  feelings  dm 
not  stimnlato  his  zealous  endeavours,  his 
patriotic  would. 

May  the  unworthy  writer,  who  loves  her 
country  with  an  aroour  which  the  superior 
worth  of  that  country  justifies  ;  who,  during 
a  long  life,  has  anxiously  watched  its  alter- 
nations of  prosperous  and  adverse  fortune ; 
and  who,  on  the  very  verge  of  eternity,  is 
proportionally  anxious  for  its  moral  prosperi- 
ty, as  she  approaches  nearer  to  that  state,  in 
view  of  which  all  temporal  considerations 
diminish  in  their  value ;  may  she  hope  that 
her  ef^potism  will  be  forgiven,  and  her  par- 
don be  obtained  for  the  liberty  she  is  taking? 

*  Whst  has  tx^en  said  here  and  elsewhere  of 
Fnnce,  and  of  the  religion  of  France,  has  been 
caid  *  more  in  sorrow  tMn  in  anger,*  and  with  the 
nirj^le  view  of  caution  to  oar  own  country.  How- 
o.\rt  we  deprecate  the  past,  we  shall  atiil  cberiah 
t\'>  hope,  thst  having  witnetsed  the  horrora  of  a 
roLitical,  we  may  one  day  hail  the  dawn  of  a  moral 
r^'volution.  A  virtuous  King,  and  an  improving 
^wf.rnment,  leave  us  not  without  hope  that  this 
Ca\t  part  of  the  globe  may  yet  rise  in  those  essen- 
tials without  wmch  a  eountrj  can  never  tie  truiy 
irreat.  May  they  eventually  improve,  in  'that 
r(fftteofMiieit  whicb  atot  etsitetWa  ^Mtoa  '.* 


May  she  venture  to  suppose  that  sbe  is  now 
converting  with  tome  individual  father  of  a 
fiunily  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  and^  nre- 
suming  that  be  would  permit  tbe  freedom, 
address  him,  and  through  him,  every  man  of 
rank  and  fortune  in  the  kingdmn,  in  pbin 
and  bold  language,  with  tomethiiig  like  tbe 
following  suggestions  ? 

Let  it  be  your  principal  coooeni  to  train 
up  your  ton  in  tbe  fear  of  God.  Mdct  this 
fear,  which  is  not  only  *  the  b^imkig  of 
witdom'  in  point  of  excellence,  tbe  tame 
also  in  priority  of  time.  Let  the  beginning 
of  wisdom  be  made  the  beginning  of  edvca- 
tion.  Imbue  the  youthful  miod  betiiiiei  with 
correct  tastes,  tound  principlet,  good  aflbo- 
tioot,  and  right  faabitt.  Cootider  that  the 
tastes,  principles,  affections,  and  habits  be 
now  forms,  are  to  be  the  eteroents  of  hit  fn* 
tnre  character ;  tbe  fountain  of  honoorable 
actions,  the  germ  of  whatever  may  hereafter 
be  pure,  virtuout,  lovely,  and  of  good  report. 

In  his  education  never  lose  ^rfat  of  this 
great  truth,  that  irreligton  is  the  death  of  all 
that  is  graceful,  and  amiable,  in  the  hnman 
mind  ;  the  destruction  of  til  moral  beauty. 
Its  foundations  are  in  the  dust,  and  it  is  a 
vain  attempt  to  hope  to  raise  a  noble  tiiper- 
stroctnreon  so  mean  and  despicable  a  basis. 
Tell  him,  that  the  irrel^ont  man  never 
looks  out  of  self.  He  is  his  own  centre ;  all 
bis  views  are  low ;  he  has  no  cooceptkn  of 
any  thing  that  is  lofty  in  virtue,  or  tubKme 
in  feeling.  How  should  he  ?  He  does  not 
look  to  God  as  the  model  of  perfectiott.— 
He  will  act  nothing  that  is  holy,  for  he  does 
not  honour  hii  commands ;  be  wOl  coooeive 
nothing  that  is  g^reat,  for  be  does  not  look  to 
the  Architype  of  g^reatnest ;  there  it  no  im- 
ag[e  of  true  g^randeur  in  hit  tool.  Hit  mind 
vnll  be  reduced  to  the  narrow  nett  of  tbe 
things  to  which  it  is  familiarized,  and  itoop 
to  tM  littleness  of  the  objects  aboot  wfaien 
it  is  conversant  His  views  will  not  be  no- 
ble, because  they  are  not  excnrnre;  they 
are  confined,  imprisoned,  limed,  entangled 
in  earth  and  its  concerns ;  they  never  ex- 
patiate in  the  boundless  regions  of  immor- 
tality. He  has  no  connecting  link  between 
himself  and  things 

*  Beyond  this  visible  diurnal  sphere.* 

His  soul  is  cramped  in  the  exercise  of  all 
its  noblest  foculties  ;  bis  heart  paralysed  ia 
its  best  attempts  after  a  ftigitive,  lowHBiDded 
virtue. 

There  is  no  true  elevation  of  toul  hot  what 
tbe  youth  must  acquire  by  the  knowMft  of 
Goo  as  revealed  in  his  word  ;  no  perfect  ex- 
ample but  that  exhibited  to  him  in  the  cht* 
racter  of  his  Divine  Son ;  nothing  hat  the 
Gospel,  through  the  g[race  of  God,  wfll 
check  hit  corruptions,  give  him  a  tente  of 
his  accountableness,  and  raise  hit  natwe 
aliove  tbe  degraded  ttate  to  whioh  tm  hii 
reduced  it. 

It  is  material  to  reflect  that  nothing  wmMf 
preparative  to  his  well-being  in  this  m,-  mk 
conducive  to  his  qualification  at  an  omaaflt 
to  bis  country,  will  otherwise  than  fofWi 
him  In  bts   progress  for  anottier  conti^f 
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*  even  a  hearenly.*  Adopt  the  mearores 
which  even  nature  and  reaaon  suggest  for 
nrnking  him  a  distinguished  member  of  hu- 
man society,  and  it  will  not  lessen  your  sat- 
is&ction,  nor  lower  your  gratitude,  when 
yon  see  that  you  hare  not  only  trained  him 
to  be  a  useful  and  yinuous  citizen,  but  also 
a  candidate  for  heayen. 

Let  your  child  be  made  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  God's  word,  his  proyidence, 
bis  controlling  power,  his  superintending 
eye.  Let  him  be  taught  not  barely  to  read, 
but  to  understand,  to  loye  to  yenerate  his 
Bible.  Implant  at  a  proper  season,  in  his 
tttind,  the  eyidences  of  Christianity,  in  the 
clearest,  simplest,  and  most  explicit  manner. 
Furnish  him  with  arguments  to  defend  it,  for 
he  will  not  fail  to  hear  it  attacked.  Teach 
him  to  despise  ridicule,  that  last  resort  of  the 
bad  defender  of  a  bad  cause  ;  for  he  will  find 
that  those  who  cannot  argue  can  sneer,  and 
be  may  feel  it  harder  to  withstand  the  one 
than  toe  other. 

Inform  him  that  in  France  it  was  the  ig- 
norance of  religion  which  produced  the  con- 
tempt of  it ;  and  that  both  together  oyer- 
turned  the  state,  by  inculcating  |>rinciptes 
faottfle  to  aU  yirtue,  festering  passions  des- 
tniotiye  of  all  order,  and  an  impatience  of 
control  subyersiye  of  all  goyemment:  all 
6prin|^ng[  from  one  common  source,  all 
meeting  m  one  common  centre,  a  combina- 
tion to  throw  off  the  royemment  of  God  him- 
self. Impress  upon  nis  younr  mind  that  im- 
portant truth,  that  there  can  oe  no  security 
for  a  state  in  which'  religfion  is  not  warmly 
vet  wisely  taught  by  its  ministers,  oherisbed 
by  its  goyemment,  and  belieyed  and  reyer- 
enced  by  the  people. 

There  are  certain  traditional  saying^ 
which  claim  a  Aort  of  prescriptiye  rirbt  to 
be  receiyed,  which  pass  unezaminea,  and 
are  credited  as  oracular.  Guard  him  against 
these  false  and  sordid,  but  popular  maxirfis, 
wfaich,  though  the  press  may  be  used  chiefly 
by  the  lower  orders,  the  things  themselyes 
are  practically  adopted,  pretty  equally,  by 
*tbe  great  yulgar,  and  tne  small.^  Some 
yindicate  speculatiyely  loose  principles,  by 
the  assertion  that  '  thoughts  are  free.'  Tell 
your  son  this  is  not  true.  A  Christian  must 
«ndeayour  to  bring  his  thoughts  to  the  same 
correct  standard  with  his  actions,  and  from 
ibe  same  awful  motiye,  *  Thou  God  seest !' 

There  is  another  popular  but  unfounded 
axiom  respecting  the  use  of  wealth,  namely, 
that  ■  A  man  may  do  what  he  will  with  his 
own.'  Christianity  denies  this  assertion  al- 
to. Eyery  man  has  indeed  a  legal  right  to 
the  disposal  of  his  own  property,  but  rdigion 
interdicts  bis  rigfht  to  spend  it  in  yani^  or 
▼ice ;  or  if  he  be  exempt  from  these  ^pnosser 
temptations,  she  still  abridges  his  ng^t  to 
monopolise  it.  Christianity  expects  that  the 
desenring  and  the  distressed  shall  come  in 
for  such  a  proportion  of  his  wealth  as  an  en- 
Ii|[fhtened  conscience  shall  dictate.  The  di- 
vine person  who  refused,  in  a  legal  sense,  to 
be  *  a  divider,  or  a  judge,^  over  a  contested 
property,  did  not  fail  to  graft  on  the  question 
be  avoided  answering,  tne  imperative  eau* 


tion,  *  Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetous- 


There  18  another  fatal  lesson  which  he 
will  learn  in  the  world,  and  which  the  nat- 
ural pride  of  his  own  heart  will  second ; 
nameljT,  that  to  resent  an  injury  is  a  mark 
of  spirit,  while  to  fbrrive  it  shows  a  base 
mind.  The  prince  of  darkness,  in  his  loog 
catalogue  or  expedients,  neyer  inyented  a 
maxim  which  has  brought  more  g^erous>- 
bnt  ill-disciplined  souls  to  destruction. 

The  uncurbed  desires,  the  unrestrained 
passions,  to  which  we  have  before  ad- 
verted, the  contempt  of  submission,  the  sup- 
posed meanness  of  forbearance,  the  hot  re- 
sentments not  controlled  betimes  in  the  boy, 
may  have  been  preparing  the  man  for  an  act 
which  may  hereafter  fill  his  whole  life  with 
cureless  remorse. 

Boys  well  bom  and  accustomed  to  welT- 
bred  society,  have  a  sort  of  instinctiye '  no- 
tion of  honour,  which  is  strengthened  by  the 
conversation  to  which  they  are  sometimes 
exposed.  Seize  upon  this  spirit,  whether 
instinctiye  or  contracted,  but  seize  it  with  a 
view  to  convert  it  to  higher  purposes.  This 
popular  notion  of  honour  may  seem  to  give 
di(pity  to  the  tone  of  his  conversation,  woile 
it  IS  iimating  his  heart  with  arrogance.  It 
may  indeed  set  him  above  doing  an  act  which 
some  fashionable  men  may  agree  to  call  base, 
but  it  will  not  preserve  him  from  a  duel, 
which  these  men  aj^ree  to  call  honourable. 
But  whatever  acquittal  a  jury  of  the  world's 
men  of  honour  may  pronounce  on  such  a 
transaction,  it  will,  by  that  awful  decision 
from  which  there  lies  no  appeal,  by  the  defi- 
nitive sentence^f  the  great  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead,  be^pronounced  murder ;  murder 
of  one  of  them  in  the  act,  of  both  in  the  in- 
tention ;  murder  as  criminal  as  that  which 
brings  its  yulgar  perpetrator  on  the  highway 
to  his  ignominious  catastrophe. 

Lay  bold  then  on  this  high-minded  feeling, 
and  endeavour  to  direct  it  into  a  purer 
channel.  Lead  his  aspiring  mind  to  higher 
objects.  Let  the  hope  of  the  favour,  and 
the  dread  of  the  displeasure  of  Ged»  expel 
from  his  heart  a  too  eager  desire  to  court 
the  applause  or  escape  the  censure  of  ir- 
religious men,  by  acts  which,  while  they 
would  offend  bis  Maker,  would  destroy  bfs 
own  soul.  Let  him  learn  to  distinguish'  be- 
tween the  swellings  of  human  arroj^ce, 
and  the  consciousness  of  Christian  dignity. 
Worldly  maxims  of  honour  are  tumid,  but 
they  are  not  great. 

There  is  no  sure  preservation  from  these 
mischiefs,  but  in  an  education  formed  on  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  principles 
drawn  from  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  consci- 
entiously adopted,  and  acted  upon,  would 
subvert  all  the  hollow  and  destructiye  max- 
ims of  the  worldly  code.  How  many  boiling 
passions  might  haye  been  cooled,  how  many 
disappointed  hearts  and  mourning  spirits 
healed,  bow  many  duels,  how  many  suicides, 
fboth  now  so  dreadfully  prevalent)  might 
nave  been  prevented,  by  the  early  and  unre- 
mitted application  of  thU  oii«  5grvnfk%\Kxs&^- 

Cn\tiv«l«  Vtt  ^awt  «»i  ^\hl\«w»''»^^^«'^* 
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in  science,  or  elegant  in  literature.— -Inde- 
pendently of  its  own  intriusic  worth,  it  will, 
by  filling*  up  his  time  and  enraging  his 
thoughts.  Msiat  in  setting  his  mind  ahoTC  low 
and  sordid  tastes,  and  leave  him  little  leisure 
or  relish  for  the  base  and  grovelling  pursuits 
of  sensuality.  A  love  of  learning  judiciously 
instilled,  it  amongst  the  most  probable  human 
preservatives  from  vulvar  vice ;  though  since 
It  is  human,  it  can  go  out  certain  lengths  as 
to  moral  benefit;  and  we  have  witnessed 
manv  deplorable  instances  of  its  failure,  in 
minds  of  the  highest  literary  attainments,  for 
want  of  being  under  the  direction  of  a  supe- 
rior principle.  It  is,  however,  a  most  valua- 
ble auxiliary,  not  only  in  improving  the  in- 
tellect and  refining  the  taste,  but,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  in  rescuing  so  much  leis- 
ure from  inferior  pursuits. 

But  learning,  be  it  repeated,  though  it  in- 
vigorates the  mind,  will  not  reform  it.  It  is 
a  shining  ornament,  but  not  of  the  nature  of 
a  corrective.  Moral  evil  is  not  cured,  is  not 
regulated, — nay,  it  may  even  be  inflamed  by 
it,  where  intellectual  science  is  made  its  own 
end,  and  not  considered  subservient  to  a 
higher.  Learning  will  strongly  teach  him 
to  despise  what  is  worthless  in  composition, 
but  will  feebly  lift  him  above  what  is  unwor- 
tdj  in  practice.  It  will  correct  his  taste,  but 
will  not  enable  him  to  resist  temptation  :  it 
will  improve  his  judgment  of  the  world,  but 
will  not  secure  him  from  its  pollutions.  Hu- 
Bum  learning  will  onlv  teach  him  the  knowl- 
adre  of  others,  the  Bible  that  of  himself 

Let  him  therefore  enter  into  the  battle  of 
Che  world  armed  with  weapons  from  the  di- 
vine armoury ;  stoutly  furnished  with  mo- 
tives and  arguments  drawn  from  religion  o 
potency  to  fortify  his  resolutions,  convince 
nn  understanding,  and  affect  his  heart  Let 
him  see  in  your  example,  that  religion  is  nei- 
ther unmanly  or  ungentlemanly.  Accustom 
)um  not  to  hear  the  three  dominant  spiritual, 
and  intellectual  sins,  pride,  selpishness, 
and  EGOTISM,  treated  with  an  indulgence 
not  shown  to  such  as  are  more  disreputable, 
gross,  and  scandalous.  Against  both  clas- 
ses the  whole  artillery  of  the  Gospel  is  im- 
partially levelled.  Of  the  first,  peculiar  con- 
demnation is  intimated  in  Scripture.  Of 
pride  it  is  observed,  that  *  God  resisteth  the 
proud,'  and  that  it  is  hard  to  be  found  '  fight- 
ing affainst  God.^  Against  selfishness  it  is 
specincally  proclaimed,  that  *  no  man*  with 
any  pretensions  to  a  Christian  character 
*  liveth  to  himself;'  that  we  are  not  to  ^  seek 
our  own  things,*  and  that  we  must  *  bear  one 
another's  buniens.' — Against  egotism  a  host 
of  precepts  present  themselves  in  battle  ar- 
ray,— ^  to  esteem  others  better  than  ourselves, 
to  avoid  vain  glory,  to  look  on  tlie  thingps  of 
others  ;  to  be  slow  to  speak,  ready  to  hear.' 

Though  these  interior  and  mental  sins  are 
as  much  cherished  by  impiety  as  those  which 
are  coarser  and  more  notorious,  yet  as  the 
latter  can  produce  no  plausible  pretence  for 
their  indulgence ;  as  they  cannot  be  quali- 
fied by  any  sophistry,  nor  covered  by  any  ar- 
tifice, th^  are  less  likely  to  hold  out  to  the 
end.    Morality  is  disgusted  byTulf^viceJ 


by  the  practical  nns  of  the  peasasd  nan  ;  but 
mere  morality  can  never  extirpate  tbe  vices 
of  the  heart  and  mind :  it  is  not  always  her 
aim,  nor  if  it  were,  could  she  accompliui  it. 

In  TOur  conversation  with  theyopDa:  per- 
son, do  not  be  satisfied  XogeneraUte  religioD. 
Religion  is  an  indefinite  term,  avagne  word, 
which  may  be  made  to  involve  a  variety  of 
meanings,  and  to  amalgamate  a  Dumber  of 
discrepancies.  It  may  release  a  roan  from 
all  the  prescribed  institutions  of  Christianity ; 
it  may  set  him  loose  from  all  its  pecalitt  doc* 
trines  and  restraints;  turn  him  adrift,  and 
dismiss  him  to  his  choice  between  the  *  Jch 
bovab,  Jove,  or  Lord, ^  of  the  sceptical  poet. 
Since  life  and  immortality  have  been  broiq;lit 
to  light  by  the  Gospel,  ^Lgen^rai  rdimais 
no  religion  at  all.  His  must  be  ilia  rnigioii 
of  tbe  New-Testament.  Be  not  aabamed  to 
teach  your  son  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
If  you  believe  that  there  is  no  other  name  na- 
der  heaven  by  which  yourself  can  be  saved, 
you  must  be  assured  that  there  is  no  other 
salvation  for  your  son.  Defer  not  then  too 
long  to  communicate  to  him  the  distinctive 
pecHiliarities  of  our  faith.  Other  notions  will 
occupy  the  space  which  you  leave  vacaat 
O  !  stamp  the  right  impressions  on  his  heart 
while  it  is  soft,  tender,  and  ductile  ;  and  he 
will  hereafter  mix  these  early  imbibed  led- 
ings,  and  sentiments,  and  principles,  with 
his  other  sweet  associations,  his  other  pifas- 
ing  recollections  of  tbe  venial  season  or  Itfs : 
cherished  imagef> !  which  tbe  matured  nmi 
is  fond  of  retracing,  and  which  oommonW  re- 
main vivid  when  most  others  have  fadea,  or 
are  obliterated. 

Fancv  not  that  these  acquisitions  and  pur- 
suits wiU  blight  the  opening  buds  of  yontnfU 
gayety  ;  that  they  wiU  cMck  bis  rivacj^, 
or  obstruct  bis  amiable  cbeerfulnesb.  The 
ingenuous  unvitiated  mind  is  nerer  so  happy 
as  when  in  a  state  of  virtnous  exertion,  as 
when  engfaged  about  some  object  to  which  it 
must  look  up ;  something  which,  kindttmg 
its  energies  raises  its  views;  something  whidi 
excites  the  ambition  of  lifting  it  above  itself. 

Much  less  fear  that  the  pursuits  here  re* 
commanded  will  depress  his  genius ;  it  will 
exalt  it ;  his  mind  will  find  wider  room  in 
which  to  expand :  his  horizon  will  be  more 
extensive ;  his  intellectual  eye  will  take  la  a 
wider  ranj^;  the  whole  man  will  hareaa 
ample  region  in  which  to  expatiate.  Te 
know  that  he  is  formed  for  immortality,  is 
not  likely  to  contract  his  ideas,  or  to  shoitea 
his  views.  It  is  irrdigion  which  shrinks  mi 
shrivels  up  the  faculties,  bv  debasing  ths 
spirit,  and  degrading  the  souL 

And  if  to  know  that  he  is  an  immortri 
being  will  exalt  his  ideas,  to  know  that  he  ii 
an  accountable  being  will  correct  his  hahiti> 
If  to  know  that  *  God  tV  will  raise  bii 
thoughts  and  desires  to  all  that  is  peHee^ 
fair,  and  good, — to  know  that  *  God  is  tl» 
rewarder  of  all  them  that  seek  Him,'  wil 
stimulate  him  in  the  race  of  Christian  duty; 
-^to  know  that  there  is  a  day  in  which  Gm 
will  judge  tbe  world»  will  quicken  his  prepa* 
ration  for  that  day. 

As  he  adrances  in  age  and  knowletgck 
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inprew  iipcm  \m  mind,  that  in  that  day  of 
awful  inqaisitioD  be  mutt  itaod  uncoon^t- 
ed,  ainrle,  naked !  It  is  doC  the  best  attach- 
meutB  be  may  have  formed,  the  most  valua- 
Me  societies  to  which  he  may  have  belonff- 
ed«  that  will  then  stand  him  io  aoy  stead. 
He  must  therefore  joiu  them  now  with  a 
pure  aod  simple  intention ;-— be  most  not 
seek  them  as  something  on  which  to  lean, 
as  something  with  which  to  share  his  respon- 
sibility—this is  his  own  single  undivided 
ooncem.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that  by  belong- 
ing  to  any  society,  however  good,  to  any  par- 
ty, however  honourable,  he  can  shrink  from 
1ms  own  personal,  individual  aocountable- 
ness.  The  union  of  the  labourers  gives  no 
claim  to  the  division  of  the  responsibility. 
la  this  world  we  may  be  most  useful  among 
bodies  of  men  ;  in  the  great  judgment  we 
■oust  stand  alone.  Weassist  them  here,  but 
tk&y  cannot  answer  for  us  hereafter. 

From  his  Bible,  and  from  bis  Bible  only, 
let  him  draw  his  sense  of  those  principles,  of 
that  standard  by  which  he  will  hereafter  be 
iudged ;  and  be  careful  ever  to  distinguish  in 
lus  mind  between  the  worldly  morality  which 
he  may  learn  from  the  multitude,  and  that 
Christian  holiness  which  is  the  dictate  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  Scriptures  alone. 
Teach  him  to  discover  there,  he  cannot  dis- 
cover it  too  soon,  that  it  is  not  a  set  of  pro- 
verbial moral  maxims,  a  few  random  good 
actions,  decorous  and  inoffensive  manners, 
ib»  effect  of  natural  feeling,  of  fashion,  of 
c«stom,  of  regard  to  health,  of  desire  of  re- 
potation,  that  will  make  a  truly  valuable 
character.  This  is  not  to  be  acquired  by 
certain  popular  virtues,  or  rather  fractions  of 
Tirtues ;  for  there  is  no  inte^pral  virtue  where 
there  is  no  religion.  Pleasmg  manners  will 
attract  popular  regard,  and  worldly  motives 
wilt  produce  popular  actions;  but  genuine 
virtue  proceeds  only  from  Christian  princi- 
ples. The  one  is  efflorescence,  the  other  is 
nniit. 

After  all,  though  you  cannot  by  your  best 
exertions,  seconded  by  the  most  fervent 
prayer,  without  which  exertion  will  neither 
oe  rightly  directed  nor  successfully  prosecu- 
ted, command  success ;  yet  what  a  support 
will  it  be  under  the  possible  defeat  of  your 
ihirest  hopes,  that  you  strove  to  avert  it ! 
Even  if,  through  the  prevalence  of  tempta- 
tion, the  perverseness  of  his  own  nature,  and 
themaligfnity  of  his  corruptions,  the  barba- 
rous son  ihmUd  disappoint  the  best  founded 
hopes  of  the  careful  parent ;  what  a  heart-felt 
consolation  would  it  afford  you,  under  this 
heaviest  of  all  trials,  that  the  misconduct  of 
the  child  is  not  imputable  to  the  neglect  of 
the  father!  The  severest  evU— and  this 
perhaps  is  the  most  severe— is  supportable, 


when  not  aggravated  by  the  consciousness 
that  we  ha?e  contributed  to  bring  it  upon 
ourselves.  Though  it  will  not  pluck  the 
sting  from  his  guilt,  it  will  render  the  poig* 
nancy  of  your  own  anguish  more  tolerable. 

But  let  us  indulge  higher  hopes  and 
brighter  prospects  for  our  country.  We 
refer  to  those  hopes  with  which  the  first 
chapter  of  this  little  work  concluded,  name- 
ly, the  rich  provision  which  God  has  put  into- 
our  hands  for  accomplishing  his  great  designe- 
in  our  favour.  The  hope  tnerein  expressed, 
and  the  means  humbly  suggested  for  acoom- 
plisbing  it,  was  the  re-formation  of  the  Bri- 
tish character.  We  have  here,  feebly  in- 
deed,  but  honestly,  shown  what  obviousljf 
appears  to  be  the  best  security,  the  most  et- 
fectual  bsurrier,  against  the  vices  and  conta- 
mination of  our  prolonged  continental  inter- 
course. Religious  education,  with  God's 
blessing  upon  it,  which  every  truly  Christian 
father  wiU  not  foil  to  invoke,  n  all  in  all 
towards  the  restoration,  the  elevation  of  bur 
national  character.  And  let  it  never  be  for* 
gotten,  that  it  is  the  education  of  the  rich 
which  must  finally  determine  the  fote,  mt 
once  of  rich  and  poor ;  and  by  consequeDce^ 
which  must  determine  the  destiny  of  our 
country. 

Here  then  is  Britain's  last,  best  hope ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  unparalleled  advanta- 
ges we  possess  in  a  learned  and  ortbodoK 
clergy,  wno  instruct  us  in  the  sanctuary,  aaA 
who  preside  over  our  public  and  private  sem- 
inaries, why  need  we  despair?  Why  need 
we  doubt,  that  the  Christian  religion,  grafted 
on  the  substantial  stocSk  of  the  g^noine  Bri- 
tish character,  and  watered  by  tiie  dews  of 
heaven,  may  brin^  forth  the  noblest  produc- 
tions of  which  this  lower  world  is  capable; 
though  neither  the  security  nor  the  tnumph 
will  be  complete  till  these  « Trees  of  Right- 
eousness' are  transplanted  into  the  paradiM 
of  God. 

Reader,  if  you  are  indeed  aChistian  fii- 
ther,  anticipate  in  idea  that  triumphant  mo- 
ment, when,  having  cast  your  crown  at  the 
foot  of  the  eternal  uirone,  you  shall  be  called 
upon  to  give  an  account  of  your  own  con- 
duct, aiKl,  as  for  as  had  depended  on  yea, 
of  that  of  your  o£bpring.  Think  of  the 
multiplied  felicities  of  meeting,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God.  those  whom  your  example  and 
instruction  have,  through  his  grace,  contri- 
buted to  bring  hither !  Think  whet  it  will 
be,  to  be  able,  amidst  all  the  hosts  of  heaven, 
amidst  the  innumerable  company  of  angels, 
and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect — 
think  of  being  able  to  say  to  the  Universal 
Father,  *  Beh^,  I  and  the  children  thon  hast 
given  me !' 


ON  DOMESTIC  ERRORS 

IN  OPINION,  AND  IN  CERTAIN  PRACTICAL  HABITS. 


On  Sowidnest  in  Judpneni,  and  ComUteneif 

in  (Smdud. 

As  a  preliminary  to  thp  following  pages, 
the  writer  begs  leave  to  observe,  that  it  con- 


sists rather  of  miscellaneons  observations  on 
a  variety  of  topics,  than  in  an  attempt  at  a 
systematic  view  oC  T^&M^Jeoi^  ^a  Tsiwrifi^  V- 
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CbrisUaD  doctrine,  or  to  prescribe  the  du-  tbou^,  io  your  further  adrance,  you  may 
Ties  of  a  Christiaa  life.    It  is  presumed  that  •  ima^^e  yourself  not  so  near  as  you  did 
the  generality  of  readers  who  shall  honour  ■■  when  you  first  set  out,  thu  is  not  mlly  the 
these  pages  vrith  their  attention,  are  alrc»dy, :  case ;    you  have  a  lower  opinion  of  your 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  religious  charac-  i  state,  because   you  have   obtained  higher 
ters ;  consequently,  standing  in  little  need '  views  of  the  spirituality  of  the  law  of  God, 
of  such  information  as  her  humble  talents  I  and  a  more  humbling  sense  of  your  own  nn- 
could  have  imparted.    But  as  religion  is  be-  •  worthiness.     Even    the    almost    Christian 
come  a  subject  of  increasing  and  more  gene    prophet  seems  not  to  have  been  previously 
ral  interest,  it  may  not  be  unseasonable,  as  I  so  oeeplv  convinced  of  sin,  as,  when  over- 
we  proceed,  to  point  out  some  of  the  dangers  \  whelmed  by  the  glory  of  the  Divine  vision, 
to  which  the  less  advanced  Christian  may  be '  he  exclaimed,  'Mine  eyes  have  seen  the 
liable,  as  well  as  some  of  the  evils  which  may ,  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  !* 
subsist  with  high  outward  profession.    To ;     The  person  who  addresses  you  has  seen 
those  who  are  ^sginning  to  see  the  impor-  i  some  promising  characters  sadly  disappoint 
tance  of  religion  ;  and    of  such    persons,  |  the  hopes  their  early  stages  in  religion  had 
adored  be  Almighty  goodness !  the  number  >  excited.    Bv  taking  too  high  a  tone  at  first, 
is  rapidly  augmenting ;  to  those  interesting ;  they  not  only  lost  all   the  ground  thev  had 
characters,  may  the  writer  venture  to  address  I  gained,  but  sunk  into  mdittereoce    them* 
a  few  words  of  affectionate  and  respectful  |  selves,  accompanied  with  a  prejudice  against 
counsel  P     Carefully    encourage    the    first  serious  piety  in  others.      They  not  on^  be- 
came deserters,  but  went  over  to  the  ene- 
my^ s  camp.    Avoid  this  error.      The  world 
is  too  touch  disposed  to  impute  rashness,  pre- 
sumption, and  enthusiasm  to  the  purest  and 
most  correct  religious  characters.      In  your 
instance  let  them  not  be  furnished  with  any 

f:round  for  this  censure  by  your  deserving  it. 
f  you  advance,  you  glorify  Grod,  and  pro- 
mote your  own  salvation ;  if  you  recede, 
you  injure  the  cause  you  now  intend  to 
serve,  and  bring  upon  yourselves  a  fearfnl 
condemnation.    Self-abasement,  self-exami* 


dawning  dispositions  of  piety  in  your  heart, 
cherish  every  indication  of  a  change  in  your 
views  and  an  improvement  in  vour  senti- 
ments. Let  not  tne  world,  nor  tne  things  of 
the  world,  stifle  the  new-born  principle,  nor 
make  you  ashamed  modestly  to  avow  it. 

But  while  you  cultivate  this  principle  by 
every  possible  means,  avoid  the  danger  of 
fancying  that  your  religion  is  confirmed 
when  it  is  scarcely  beg^n.  Do  not  con- 
clude that  a  complete  change  has  been  ef- 
fected in  your  heart  because  there  is  a  re- 
rolution  in  your  opinions,  and  a  favourable 
alteration  in  your  feelingfs.  The  formation 
of  a  Christian  character  is  not  the  work  of 
uday ;  not  only  are  the  views  to  be  chang^, 
but  the  habits  to  be  new-moulded ;  not  only 
is  the  heart  to  be  convinced  of  sin,  but  its 
propensities  are  to  be  bent  into  a  contrary 
direction.  Be  not  impatient,  therefore,  to 
make  a  public  disclosure  of  your  sentiments. 
Religion  is  an  interior  concern.  Try  your- 
selves, prove  yourselves,  examine  your- 
selves, distrust  yourselves.  Seek  counsel  of 
wise,  established,  sober  Christians.  Pray 
eamestlv  for  more  light  and  knowledge,  and 
especially  for  perseverance.  Pray  that  you 
may  be  able  to  go  on  with  the  same  zeal  with 
which  you  set  out.  Of  how  many  mav  it  be 
said,  *  Ye  did  run  well— what  hindered  you  P 
You  ran  too  fast;  your  speed  exhausted 
your  strength;  you  had  not  counted  the 
cost. 

Carefully  distinguish  between  the  feverish 
heat  of  animal  fervour,  and  the  vital  warmth 
of  Christian  feeling.  Mere  youthful  energy, 
operating  upon  a  newly-awakened  remorse 
for  a  thoughtless  life,  will  carry  the  mind 
certain  lengths ;  but  if  unaccompanied  with 
humility,  repentance,  and  a  continual  appli- 
cation for  a  better  strength  than  your  own, 
this  slight  resource  will  soon  fail.  It  is  not 
that  principle  which  will  encourage  pro- 
gress ;  it  is  not  that  Divine  support  which 
will  carry  you  on  to  the  end.  The  Chris- 
tian race  is  not  to  be  run  at  a  heat :  religion 
is  a  steady,  progressive  course;  it  gains 
speed  also :  progress  quickens  the  pace ;  for 
the  nearer  the  approach  to  the  g[aol,  the 
/nore  ardent  is  the  desire  to  reach  it    And 


nation,  and  prayer,  are  the  best  preaenra* 
tivesfor  all  who  nave  entered  on  a  relijg^ious 
life,  and  are  especially  becoming  incipient 
Christians. 

There  is  one  thing  we  would  more  partic- 
ularly press  on  the  important  class  we  are 
now  taking  the  liberty  to  address ;— -U  u  ike 
cuUivaUon  of  a  Bound  judgmeni.  Of  all  per- 
sons, religious  persons  are  most  bound  to 
cultivate  uiis  precious  faculty.  We  see  how 
highly  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  val* 
ud  it.  In  directing  the  spiritual  labours 
of  his  beloved  young  friend,  in  stirring  him 
up  to  every  good  word  and  work  he  does  not 
forget  this  exhortation  ;~*  The  Lord  giM 
theta  right  understanding  in  all  thinf^P 
Again,  he  prajrs  for  his  beloved  Philippians, 
'  that  their  love  may  abound  more  and  more 
in  knowledge  and  in  all  judgment.'  And  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  youthful  Bishop  of  Crete, 
he  repeats  the  admonition  to  young  persons 
of  botn  sexes  to  be  9ob$r  minded.  These  ad- 
monitions acquire  great  additional  fiMoe 
when  it  is  considered,  that  he  who  g^ve  them 
was  a  man  of  exceeding  ardency  of  temper, 
and  /of  zeal  without  a  parallel.  This  experi- 
enced saint  must  have  frequently  seen  the 
danger  of  imprudent  piety,  of  self-confidenot, 
of  a  zeaJ  not  regelated  by  knowledge  ;  aad 
therefore  presses  the  great  importance  of  a 
iovmdju^^ment. 

Judgment  is  to  the  faculties  of  the  vaitih 
what  charity  is  to  the  virtues  of  the  hent ; 
as  without  charity  the  latter  are  of  liUit. 
worth,  so  without  judgment  talents  ace  d 
little  comparative  use. 

Judgment,  with  the  aid  of  God's  spirili 
and  the  iostractioos  of  his  irord.  n  the  1K^  ■* 
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aoce  in  which  qilalities  are  weig^hed,  bj 
which  the  proportions  of  our  duties,  and  the 
harmony  of  our  rirtues,  are  preserved  ;  for 
it  keeps  not  only  the  talents  in  just  subordi- 
nation, but  the  principles  in  due  equipoise. 
When  exercised  in  subsenrience  to  the  Di- 
▼ine  rale,  the  faculty  becomes  a  virtue,  and 
a  rirtue  of  a  hig'hcr  order.  It  restrains  irre- 
gularity, it  subdues  vanity,  it  corrects  iuipe- 
luosity,  it  checks  enthusiasm,  and  it  checks 
it  without  diminishing  zeal. 

One  of  the  moiit  powerful  defenders,  not 
only  of  our  church  polity,  but  of  our  church 
doctrines,  has  had  the  renown  of  all  his 
great  quailities  so  absorbed  in  the  quality  we 
are  recommending  ;  or,  ralher,  this  was  so 
mnch  the  faculty  which  maintained  his  great 
talents  and  qttalities  in  their  due  order,  that 
we  never  read  the  name  of  Hooker  without 
the  previous  application  of  this  weighty  epi- 
thet— THE  JUDICFOUS. 

Judgment  is  so  far  from  being  a  cooler  of 
zeal,  as  some  suppose,  that  it  increases  its 
effect  by  directing  its  movements ;  and  a 
warm  heart  will  always  produce  more  exten- 
sive, because  more  lasting  good,  when  con- 
ducted by  a  cool  bead. 

^  We  speak  of  this  attribute  the  more  posi- 
tively, oecausc  it  is  one,  which,  more  than 
many  others,  depends  en  ourselves.  A 
sound  judgment,  indeed,  is  equally  bestowed 
with  other  blessings  by  Him  from  whom 
Cometh  every  good  gift ;  jet  it  is  not,  like 
the  other  faculties  ofthemmd,  so  much  born 
with  ns,  as  improved  by  us.  By  teaching  us 
to  discern  the  faults  of^  others,  it  warns  ns  to 
avoid  them  ;  by  detecting  onr  own,  it  leads 
to  their  cure.  The  deepest  humility  is  gen- 
eralljT  connected  with  the  soundest  Judgment. 
The  judicious  Christian  is  watchful  against 
specalative  errors,  as  well  as  against  errors 
in  conduct.  He  never  adopts  any  opinion 
because  it  is  new,  nor  any  practice*  because 
it  is  fashionable ;  neither  does  he,  if  it  be 
innooent,  reject  the  latter  merely  for  that 
reason.  Judgment  is,  in  short,  that  quality 
of  the  mind  which  requires  to  be  kept  m  ever 
wakeful  activitv ;  and  the  advantages  it  pro- 
enret  us,  will  be  more  apparent,  the  more  it 
is  kept  in  exercise. 

Religions  charity  more  especially  demands 
the  full  exercise  of  the  judgment.  A  judi- 
cioos  Cbristian  will  double  the  good  done,  by 
hit  selection  of  the  object,  and  his  manner 
of  relieving  it.  All  things  that  are  good  are 
not  eqnally  good.  A  sound  judgment  dis- 
oriminates  between  the  value  of  the  claim- 
ants which  present  themselves,  and  bestows 
OD  them  more  or  less  attention,  according  to 
their  respective  claims. 

Above  all,  an  enlightened  judgment  will 
enable  yon  to  attain  and  to  preserve  consis- 
TKNCY,  that  infallible  criterion  of  a  highly- 
finish(}d  Christian  character,  the  want  of 
which  makes  some  really  religious  persons 
not  a  little  vnlnerable.  tt  was  tiiis  want  in 
some  of  his  people,  which  led  an  eminent 
divine,  at  once  a  man  of  deep  piety  and 
lively  wit.  to  say,  that  *•  there  were  some 
good  persons,  with  whom  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  be  acquainted  in  heaven.*  So 
Vor.  If.  62 


1  much  to  be  regretted  is  it,  that  goodness  of 
intention  is  not  always  attended  by  propriety 
in  the  execution. 

In  another  class,  the  want  of  consistency 
makes  not  a  few  appear  over  scrupulous  as 
to  some  minor  points,  and  lax  in  others  of 
more  importance.  These  incongruities  not 
only  bring  the  individual  into  discredit,  but 
religion  into  disgrace.  When  the  world  sees 
persons,  whose  views  are  far  from  high,  act 
more  consistently  with  ihetr  avowed  views, 
and  frequently  more  above  them,  than  some 
whose  religion  professes  to  be  of  a  loftier 
standard,  they  will  prefer  the  lower,  as  ex- 
hibiting fewer  discrepancies,  and  less  obvious 
contradictions. 

Consistency  presents  Christianity  in  her 
fairest  attitude,  in  all  her  lovely  proportion  of 
figure,  and  correct  symmetry  of  feature.— 
Consistency  is  the  beautiful  result  of  all  the 
qualities  and  graces  of  a  truly  religions  mind 
united  and  brought  into  action,  each  indi- 
vidually right,  all  relatively  associated.— 
Where  the  character  is  consistent,  prejudice 
cannot  ridicule,  nor  infidelity  sneer.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  censured,  as  holding  up  a  standard 
above  the  attainment  of  the  careless.  The 
world  may  dislike,  but  it  cannot  despise  it. 

In  the  more  advanced  Christian,  religion 
may  seem  to  be  less  prominent  in  parts  of 
the  character,  because  it  is  infused  into  the 
whole.  Like  the  life  blood,  its  vital  power 
pervades  the  entire  system  :  not  an  action  of 
the  life  that  is  not  governed  .by  it;  not  a 
quality  of  the  mind  which  does  not  partake 
of  its  spirit.  It  is  diffused  through  the  whole 
conduct,  and  sheds  its  benign  influence,  not 
only  on  the  things  done,  but  on  the  temper 
of  the  doer  in  performing  them.  Tlie  affcc* 
tions  now  have  other  objects,  the  time  other 
duties,  the  thoughts  other  employments.— 
There  will  be  more  exertion,  but  with  le.«s 
display  ;  less  show,  because  the  principle  is 
become  more  interior;  it  will  be  less  obtru- 
sive, because  it  is  more  rooted  and  grounded. 
There  will  be  more  humility,  becanse  the 
heart  will  have  found  out  its  own  corrup- 
tions. 

By  the  continual  exercise  of  the  judg- 
ment, and  an  habitual  aim  at  consistency, 
the  Christian,  though  animated,  will  be  or- 
derly. He  will  be  less  subject  to  the  ebulli- 
tions of  zeal,  as  well  as  to  the  languors  of  its 
decay.  Thus,  through  the  joint  operation  of 
judgment  in  the  intellect,  and  principle  in 
the  heart,  the  religion  is  become  equable, 
regular,  consistent. 

There  never  was  but  one  visible  exhibi- 
tion of   infallible  judgment    and  complete 
consistency.      In  that  Divine  person  who, 
vouchsafedf  to  pitch  his  tent  among  us,  and 
to  dwell  with  men  on  earth,  that  He  might 

S've  us  a  perfect  example  in  his  life,  before 
e  obtained  salvation  for  us  by  his  death— in 
Him  alone  was  judgment  without  any  shad- 
ow of  error,  consistency  without  any  speck 
of  imperfection.  His  divine  perfections 
none  can  approach  ;  bnt  nil  may  humbly 
imitate  those  which  come  within  the  compass 
of  bis  humanity. 
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On  jyiovel  Opiniont  in  ReHgion. 

Among  the  numerous  inoovatioDs  of  thU 
innovating^  age,  it  is  deeply  lo  be  lamented, 
that  religion  should  come  in  for  so  large  a 
portion.  Of  this  we  have  a  melancholy  in- 
stance in  the  system  of  the  new  secession.^ 
Many  are  distorting  the  sacred  doctrines, 
and  slighting  the  practical  ethics  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  religion  of  the  Gospel  is 
employed  to  furnish  arms  against  itself.  The 
truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  is  fcarlesslj^  contro- 
verted :  its  sanctity  is  no  security  ;  its  Divine 
authority  is  no  protection. 

In  the  new  system  strange  to  say  !  the 
hardihood  of  the  sceptic  is  adopted  for  the 
professed  purpose  of  purifying  Christianity. 
The  dogmatism  of  the  unbeliever  is  employ- 
ed for  improving  our  faith  in  the  religion 
which  the  unbeliever  denies  ! 

This  heterogeneous  system,  composed  of 
different  elements,  made  up  of  conflicting 
principles,  unhappily  is  not  brought  forward 
by  the  avowed  opiK)sers,  but  by  the  professed 
and  zealous  friends  of  Christianity  ;— by  re- 
ligionists placing  themselves  much  above  the 
standard  of  their  former  pious  associates, 
with  whom  they  once  went  to  the  house  of 
God  as  friends  ;  by  Christians  so  critically 
Rcrupulous,  that  they  can  no  longer  goto  that 
house  at  all. 

Novelties  in  the  sciences  and  in  the  arts 
may  be,  and  generally  are,  beneficial.  Ev  - 
ery  invention  may  be  an  improvement ;  but 
in  religion  they  are  delusions.  Genuine 
Christianity  is  not,  as  one  class  of  men  seem 
lo  suppose,'a  modern  invention  ;  serious  pi- 
ety is  no  fresh  innovation.  ^  That  which  was 
from  the  beginning  declared  we  unto  you,' 
are  the  words  of  inspiration ;  the  new  and 
living  way,  therefore,  now  so  much  depre- 
ciated, is  only  a  continuation  in  the  good  old 
way  so  long  ago  recommended  by  the  Proph- 
et. 

Nor  is  Christianity,  as  the  recent  party 
seem  to  suppose,  a  superannuated  thing, 
which  wants  repairing  ;  nor  is  it  an  incom- 
plete thing,  which  wants  filling  up  ;  nor  is  it 
a  redundant  thing,  whose  excrescences  want 
lopping  ;  nor  a  defective  thing,  whose  defi- 
ciences  must  be  supplied ;  nor  an  erroneous 
thing,  whose  errors  must  be  expunged. 

But  to  do  these  malecontents  justice,  tliey 
do  not  resemble  those  reformers  who  are  con- 
tented to  expose  the  defects  of  an  existing 
system,  without  providing  a  remedy.  This 
restoration,  this  purifying,  this  repairing, 
this  expunging,  this  lopping,  this  grafting, 
this  perfecting,  they  have  actually  and  gra- 
tuitously taken  into  their  own  hands,  with  a 
view  either  to  improve  the  old  religion,  or, 
as  their  progress  rather  threatens,  to  produce 
a  new  one  ;  while  the  champions  of  the  an- 
tiquated system  all  agree  that  '  the  old  is 
better.' 

Some  Christians  of  the  primitive  ages 
were  not  then,  perhaps  many  of  the  present 
age  are  not  now,  aware,  that  he  who  over- 
leaps the  truth,  errs  as  widely  as  he  who  falls 
short  of  it ;  nay,  the  danger  is  even  greater, 
as  it  is  more  difficult  to  recede  than  to  ad- 


vance. It  was  the  rain  desire  of  oreitBClh 
ing  established  truths,  of  being  wiser  thao 
the  wisdom  of  God,  of  being  more  perfect 
than  the  perfection  of  the  Gospd,  of  pri^uir 
new  glosses  to  old  opinions,  and  rejectiag  aU 
opinions  which  did  not  bit  their  own  distein- 
pered  fancies  ;  together  with  the  temptatm 
of  being  considers  as  the  founders  or  a  neir 
school,— which  gave  nse  to  the  Ebiooites, 
the  Cerinthians,  the  Marcionites,  and  irarioiis 
other  sects  ;  and  which  has  contieved,  lo 
this  day,  to  introduce  successive  heresies  in- 
to tl)e  church  of  Christ. 

Of  the  two  classes  above  mentioDed,— 
those  who  think  true  reli^on  a  novelty,  and 
those  who  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  a 
novel  religion,  though  they  are  the  very  an- 
tipodes of  each  other,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine which  has  wandered  most  widely 
from  the  truth.  Scvlla  has  its  wrecks  as 
well  as  Chary bdis  iThough  each  thinks  that 
the  only  way  to  safety  is  to  recede  as  fisr  as 
possible  from  the  other,  yet,  by  this  increas- 
ing desire  of  mutual  recession,  they  are  in 
more  danger  of  gradually  approaching  to 
each  other,  if  not  of  finally  meeting,  than 
either  intended  or  believed  at  first  setting 
out. 

In  one  quarter  we  hear  the  roost  consol- 
ing of  all  doctrines — the  doctrine  on  which 
the  great  hinge  of  Christianity  turns, — reject- 
ed as  false,  and  its  defenders  derided,  as  if 
they  were  adopting  it  to  be  a  substitute  for 
virtuous  practice.  We  hear  one  comnrani- 
ty  spoken  of  by  its  professors  as  triumphant- 
ly bearing  away  from  all  others  the  praad 
distinction  of  rationalUy,  It  is  a  monopoly 
not  to  be  allowed.  If  by  rational  relig^ion  v 
meant  a  religion  singularly  adapted  to  ra- 
tional beings,  no  church  on  earth  nasa  fairer 
claim  to  tiM  appellation  than  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  rational  to  exercise  our  rea- 
son in  examining  and  weighing  the  evideo- 
ces  of  Christianity;  and,  having  cleariy 
proved  the  authority  on  which  they  art 
grounded,  it  is  then  rational  to  submit  our 
reason  to  its  doctrines.  It  is  rational  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  apostates  from  oar  originl 
brightness ;  not  only  because  we  perceive  it 
to  be  a  scriptural  doctrine,  but  beoanse  we 
see  it  in  all  around  us,  and  feel  it  in  all  with- 
in us. 

It  is  rational  for  a  being  oonscioos  of  its 
weakness,  to  desire  to  lean  upon  soroetUig 
that  is  strong;  we  therefore  lean  npee  a 
rock,  and  that  rock  is  Christ.    Our  chnrchii 
a  rational  church;  for  it  is  sober  withoat 
coldness,  and  animated  without  enthiuMa- 
Its  service  unites  the  affections  of  the  beast 
with  the  faculties  of  the  mind ;  it  teacbei  ii 
pray  with  the  spirit,  and  with  the  undenliirf* 
ing  also.    Though  it  lays  hold  with  a  fiivlf 
grasping  hand  on  the  blessed  doctrine  of  IM 
atonement,  yet  it  is  so  far  from  iising^  ^ 
doctrine  as  a  pretence  for  neglecting  firtV 
ous  practice,  that  it  draws  from  tbenM^i': 
motives,    new  sanctions,    new  enuuuifjj^. 
ments.    It  teaches  that  without  sbeddOiffw' 
blood  there  is  no  remission  for  sin.  wVM, 
declares  that  without  repentance^  andwii^: 
out  holiness,  there  is  no  ealvatioD  for  r'""^' 
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The  sound  members  of  this  church  ac- 
koowledge  that  there  are  mysteries  in  our 
religtoo ;  but  the  same  reason  which  employ- 
ed its  best  energies  in  proving  the  Divine 
authority  of  Scripture,  has  convinced  them 
that  the  secret  things  which  belong  to  God 
must  be  adored  now,  and  will  be  fuUy  under- 
stood hereafter.  The  legitimate  members  of 
the  church,  for  she  has,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
some  spurious  ones,  are  not  surprised  that  in 
a  revelation  from  heaven  there  should  be 
mysteries,  but  they  believe  that  these  sacred 
mysteries  are  meant  as  exercises  of  faith  to 
thie  probationers  for  Heaven ;  are  meant  to 
promote  humility ;  which  they  consider,  what- 
ever others  do,  as  a  grand  fundamental  in 
religion.  They  do  not  pretend  to  know  in 
what  manner  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  on 
the  human  heart,  but  they  know  that  it  does 
operate,  because  it  produces  that  change  of 
heart  which  they  are  not  ashamed  to  call  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  vital  from  the  nominal  Chris- 
tian. They  leave  to  those  who  have  suffi- 
cient natural  resources  in  their  own  minds,  if 
such  there  be,  to  reject  assistance  which  theu 
fervently  implore ;  assistance  without  which 
they,  who  think  they  stand,  may  finally  fall. 

These  humble  dependants  on  Divine 
grace  come  at  length  to  attain,  in  addition  to 
the  external  evidences  of  Christianity,  an 
internal  evidence  in  their  own  bosom,  which, 
so  far  from  giving  them  any  elation  of  heart, 
any  eccentricity  of  doctrine,  any  irregularity 
of  conduct,  preserves  them  from  each,  while 
it  affords  them  *■  all  joy  and  peace  in  believ- 
ing.' 

But  while  we  put  in  the  fair  claim  of  our 
church  to  rational  religion,  we  do  not  make 
an  exclusive  pretension  to  this,  or  any  other 
excellence.  Every  human  institution  bears 
on  it  some  marks,  grater  or  less,  that  it  is 
human,  of  course  imperfect;  and  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  guard  us  against  the  folly  of  such  a 
pompous  assumption  to  know,  that  an  erro- 
neous church  not  only  assumes  the  appella- 
tion odnfailible  itself,  hut  gives  it  also  to  its 
infirm,  mutable,  human  hes^,  to  a  being  cer- 
tain of  death,  and  liable  to  sin. 

But  if  we  do  not  claim  soundness  as  well  as 
rationality,  for  our  exclusive  possession,  we 
are  more  likely  to  perpetuate  both,  than  the 
best  societies  of  separatists.  All  that  is  good 
io  our  church  is  likely  to  be  secured  to  it  by 
the  fence  of  an  establishment.  An  enclo- 
sure is  not  so  likely  to  be  broken  in  upon 
from  without,  as  a  society  planted  in  the 
waste.  We  are  likely,  I  say,  to  be  secured 
from  the  introduction  of  new  dogmas,  as 
veil  as  to  be  nreservcd  in  our  long  adopted 
principles.  The  pale  which  encircles  our 
church,  and  the  formularies  which  belong  to 
it,  do  not  leave  it  open  to  the  experiments  of 
new  projectors,  to  the  incursions  of  fresh  in- 
novators. Above  all  it  is  enriched  by  a  great 
mass  of  the  Divine  treasures  of  Scripture  ; 
the  spirit  of  which  is  also  expanded  in  our 
collects  and  prayers,  so  that,  as  we  have  ob- 
served in  another  place,  if  the  pulpit  should 
in  any  instance  unoappily  degenerate  in  doc- 
trine, (he  de^  will  still  furnish  a  perpetual 


antidote.  It  may  indeed  deserve  the  name 
of  the  eMtabtishmenl  not  only  as  being  the  ra- 
tional religion,  but  as  being  built  on  the 
foundation  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  on  the  . 
doctrines  taught  by  prophets  and  evangel- 
ists, Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
comer  stone. 

In  another  of  the  quarters  alluded  to,  the 
more  novel  system,  we  hear  much  of  opin- 
ions but  little  of  practice  ;  much  of  doc- 
trines, but  little  of  holiness  ;  much  of  faith — 
a  disproportioned  and  unproductive  faith — 
but  little  of  repentance.  These  grand  in- 
gredients, which,  when  severally  coupled 
together,  make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of 
Christianity, — these  joint  essentials,  which 
St.  Paul  preached  invariably,  and  which  by 
never  separating,  he  preached  effectually, 
are  now  considered  as  separate  interests,  and 
severed  from  each  other  as  having  no  neces- 
sary connexion. 

We  are  very  far  from  the  injustice  of  ac- 
cusing those  who  propagate  doctrines  which 
are  evidently  unscriptural,  of  being  them- 
selves unholy.  In  some  of  the  leading  cha- 
racters we  fully  believe  the  contrary  to  be 
the  case  ;  but  the  obvious  effect  of  such  doc- 
trines on  those  who  hear  them,  is  not  only  to 
lessen  their  value  for  practical  preaching, 
but  to  lead  them  to  consider  personal  holi- 
ness as  making  no  part  of  the  things  which 
accompany  salvation. 

Those  who  arc  at  all  acquainted  with  ec- 
clesiastical history,  must  Know  that  in  the 
most  flourisliin^  ag^s  of  the  church,  even 
when  Christianity  was  best  understood  and 
most  successfully  practised,  errors  of  opinion 
most  readily  started  up,  the  ephemeral  fun- 
gus of  a  luxriant  soil ;  they  were  frequently 
the  suggestion  of  fanciful  and  mistaken,  rath- 
er than  of  immoral  men.  Our  great  spirit- 
ual adversary,  who  successfully  employs  the 
vicious  as  the  corrupters  of  morals,  knows  it 
to  be  a  stale  and  fruitless  device  to  make 
them  his  agents  for  misleading  the  judgment 
and  bewildering  the  imagination  ;  and  there* 
fore,  by  a  refinement  of  ingenuity,  prompts 
the  more  virtuous  to  the  accomplishment  of 
spiritual  mischiefs.  Moral  men  are  his  se- 
lected instruments  for  broaching  novel,  en* 
ticing,  and  dangerous  opinions.  These  mo* 
ral  but  way  wai^  persons  seem  to  have  over- 
looked the  fine  supplication  of  the  Apostl^^ 
that  God  would  ^*  establish,  strengthen,  set- 
tle them."  These  terms,  which  indeed  are 
not  synonymcs,  but  shades  : — these  terms, 
a  noble  climax,  implying  not  equality,  but 
gradation,  are  now  inverted.  Every  move 
in  the  new  machine  seems  to  shake,  weaken, 
unsettle.  One  pin  in  the  old  system  is  pul- 
led out  after  another,  till  the  whole  magnifi- 
cent fabric,  if  its  security  depended  upon 
them,  would  fall  to  the  ground.  The  pa- 
triarch Jacob  has  shown  us,  in  the  character 
of  his  vacillating  son  Reuben,  how  destruc- 
tive instability  is  of  excellence. 

We  are  assured  that  the  changes  in  these 
ever  varying  theories  are  so  frequent,  that  to 
confute  them  would  be  as  difficult  as  unne- 
cessary ;  for  that  which  by  some  of  the  partv 
is  insisted  on  in  one  ^eek*  \^\n^'*  nr^v*^  x^SXtf^ 
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iMxt  to  some  wider  deviation ;  so  that  he 
who  might  wish  to  aoimadvert  on  some  ex- 
iating^  eiril  must  be  as  rapid  as  its  inyentor, 
be  must 

•  Catch  ere  it  fall  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute.' 
If  in  reli^ous  contemplation  or  discus- 
sion, we  once  (pve  the  reins  to  fancy,  if  we 
cherish  everr  seducing^  thoug[ht,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  new,  if  we  set  up  for  complete  in- 
dependence of  opinion,  if  we  assume  individ- 
ual release  from  all  the  ties  that  hold  Chris- 
tian society  together,  if  we  permit  ourselves 
to  plunge  into  the  unfathomable  ocean  of 
discovery,  without  compass  or  rudder,  there 
is  no  saving  where  we  mav  land ;  it  may  be 
on  the  sliftre  we  now  dread.  Many  of  these 
leaders  differ  in  opinion,  but  each  seems  to 
lay  as  exclusive  a  claim  to  truth  as  the  Pope 
himself;  but  as  the  lalter  was  equally  infalli- 
ble when  there  was  one  Pope  at  Avignon 
and  another  at  Rome,  so  the  mfallibiliUr  here 
teems  to  be  lodged  by  each  in  himself,  only 
with  this  variation,  that  these  last  begin  by 
differing  from  each  other,  till  in  their  more 
advanced  progress  they  come  to  differ  from 
themselves. 

Is  not  the  recent  secession  founded  on  a 
kind  of  spiritual  democracy,  an  overturning 
system ;  an  aversion  to  whatever  is  estab- 
lished ;  a  contempt  of  authority  ;  an  impa- 
tience of  subordination,  a  thirst  for  dictator 
ship  ;  with  this  difference,  that  these  reli- 
gious dissidents  loose  the  reins  of  their  self- 
government,  instead  of  those  of  their  coun- 
try. 

We  know  to  what  a  degree  the  love  of  no- 
velty, the  longing  to  see  any  thing  they  have 
not  seen  before,   tliongh  the  object  be  ever 
so  disgusting,  is  carri^  by  our  countrymen. 
The  poet  who  best  knew  human  nature,  who 
best  painted  the  characters  of  Englishmen, 
said,  *  In  England  any  monster  will  nuike 
(be  tlie  making  of)  a  man.'    This  is  so  true, 
that  a  dwarf,  a  giant,  an  unnatural  birth  in 
an  animal,  will  afford  delight ;  the  greater 
the  distortion  the  higher  the  pleasure.     We 
have  seen  to  what  excess  this  passion  for 
what  is  novel  and  monstrous  may  be  carried, 
in  the  instance  of  a  late  preposterous  proph- 
etess, a  creature  born  and  bred  among  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  with  nothing  to  recom- 
roeod  her  but  ignorance,  presumption,  ex- 
travagfance  and  blasphemy  ;  yet  did  this  wo- 
man not  only  make  numberless  proselvtes 
among  her  vulgar  equals,  but  obtained  aclvo- 
cates  among  those  from  whom  better  things 
might  have  been  expected.    But  it  is  the  ve- 
ry absurdity  which  is  the  attraction.     Such 
preposterous  pretences  being  obviously  out 
of  tiie  power  of  human  means  to  accomplish, 
the  extravagance  is  believed  to  be  superna- 
tural.   It  is  the  impossibility  which  makes 
the  assumed  certainty.    The  epilepsy  of  Ma- 
homet confirmed  his  claims  to  inspiration. 

Extravai^ance  in  religion  is  a  kind  of  spir- 
itual empiricism,  which  is  sure  for  a  time  to 
lay  hold  on  the  vulgar.  The  ignorant  pa- 
tient in  both  cases,  who  frequently  pays  little 
attention  to  the  established  physician,  is  sure 
to  be  attracted  by  any  new  nostrum  from  the 


laboratory  of  the  irregular  mscriber:  he  it 
resorted  to  with  more  coondenoe  in  propor- 
tion to  the  reputed  violence  of  hii  cmtnoli- 
con  ;  and  he  who  despised  the  sober  praoti- 
tioner,  swallows  without  scruple  the  most 
pernicious  drug  of  the  advertismg  professor. 
Without  the  slightest  desire  to  detract 
from  the  personal  character  of  onr  new  em- 
pirics in  divinity,  we  may  be  allowed  to  sus- 
pect that  their  education,  and  eariv  habits 
of  life,  had  not  altogether  qualified  tbam  for 
the  arduous  undertaking  of  new  modelling  a 
church.  It  is  true,  that  *  the  emditioe  of  a 
(common)  Christian  man*  is  not  required  to 
oe  very  profound,  but  surely  that  of  a  Chris- 
tian reformer  should  be  something  moretbaa 
moderate 

The  lapse  of  three  centuries  has  added  lit- 
tle clearness  to  the  lucid  exposition  of  Chris- 
tian truth  as  exhibited  in  the  writings  of 
those  reformers  by  whom  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  modelled. 
Whatever  defects  might  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  those  eagle-eyed  sifters  and  exami- 
ners of  Christian  truth,  when  they  rescued  it 
from  the  rubbish  under  which  it  lay  almost 
buried,  would  not  these  defects  have  been 
detected,  pointed  out,  rectified,  by  the  pene- 
trating mind  of  Bishop  Jewel  in  his  renown- 
ed challenge  at  Paul's  Crou,  or  in  his  cele- 
brated Apology  for  the  Church  of  England  ? 
Would  they  not  have  been  expunged  or  pu- 
rified by  the  judicious  Hooker,  that  bulwark 
of  the  establishment,  in  his  immortal  wri- 
tings on  eccleticutical  polity^  and  on  puHJi' 
cation  ?  Would  they  baye  eluded  the  obser- 
vation and  correction  of  Archbishop  Usher, 
that  prodigy  of  erudition  ? 

We  ne^  not  be  again  told  the  well-known 
fact,  that  there  may  be  abundant   laming 
where  there  is  little  enU^htened  piety  ;  but 
in  these  glorious  champions  of  the  iaith  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  Protestant  church,  learn- 
ing was  only  a  secondary  excellence.    Va- 
rious and   profound  as  were  their  acquire- 
ments,  they  were  conscientiously  devoted  to 
the  purpose  of  advancing  and  confirming  the 
scarcely  established  church.     Can  we  be- 
lieve that  Ridley,  Hooper,  Cranmer,  and  a 
long  list  of  such  distinguished  men,  weald 
have  made  the  sacrifices  they  actually  made, 
without  scrupulously  examining  into  the  mo- 
mentous truths  they  professed  to  beliere; 
that  tliey  would  have  suffered  the  most  crael 
tortures,  rather  than  renounce  the  doctrinm 
of  a  church  to  which  they  were  first  ona- 
ments  and  then  martyrs  ? — *■  There  were  gi- 
ants in  those  days  :'  but  to  sav  no   more  of 
them,  nor  of  the  succession  of^  profound  di- 
vines and  eminent  scholar  who  sucoeedad 
them,  *  men  of  stature  also'— >would  it  not  be 
casting  a  severe  reflection  on  these  bt%|t 
luminaries  of  our  country  and  church,  ti 
believe  that  the  great  truths  of  the 
which  were  hid  from  these  skilful  and 
indagators,  were  reserved  to  be  brought  li 
light  by  half  a  dosen  persons  in  the  irfm* 
teenth  century ;  that  to  men,  most  oftlMMk 
bred  to  secular  pursuits,  and  living  anfeace* 
dently  in  secular  habits,  should  be  raeeiPvni 
the  honour  of  detecting,  not  trifling  Ihriliy 
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not  imperfections,  from  which  perhaps  no 
human  institution  is  exempt,  but  radioiiLl  er- 
rors, but  fundamental  mischiefs,  affecting^ 
the  very  vitals  of  our  relijE^ion  ?  If  these 
evils  really  exist,  if  they  indeed  escaped  tlie 
penetration,  eluded  the  vigilance,  and  mock- 
ed the  wisdom  of  those  mighty  champiuas, 
then  to  say  those  holy  men  ivere  blameable, 
b  saying  little  :  they  ivere  indeed  iileots,  vol- 
untarily to  suffer  a  violent  death,  rather  than 
renounce  a  church  too  erroneous  for  the  new 
reformers,  not  onl .-  in  which  to  preach,  but 
in  which  to  remain. 

The  penetrating  sense  of  Luther  seems 
not  only  to  have  exp(^ed  all  existing,  but  to 
have  anticipated  all  future  heresies,  espe- 
cially when  he  inveighs  against  that  which 
declared  that  *  The  Ten  CtmmandmenU 
ou^hi  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Church  /' 

The  Coryphoeus  of  the  doctrine  of  faith, 
in  contradiction  to  the  new  system,  says  : 
*  Faith  is  by  no  means  an  ineffective  quality, 
but  possesses  so  great  excellency,  that  lit 
utteriy  confounds  and  destroys  all  the  foolish 


Systems,  indeed,  there  will  be  as  many  as 
they  are  novel  and  pernicious  ;  for  though 
men  are  as  tenacious  of  error,  for  a  time,  aa 
if  their  convictions  were  as  strong  as  they 
could  be  if  it  were  truth,  yet  the  persuasion 
of  error  is  not  likel^r  to  be  so  lasting.  As 
no  error  can  be  so  irresistible  as  a  known 
truth,  it  cannot  lon^  carry  tlie  same  weight 
with  It.  He  who  adopted  it,  at  length  find- 
ing it  not  to  go.,  as  we  say,  on  all  fours,  is 
more  likely  to  plunge  into  a  succession  of 
errors,  each  deeper  than  the  other,  than  to 
I  return  to  the  truth  which  he  has  abandoned. 
Whether  the  pride  of  not  going  back,  or 
the  hope  that,  in  his  wider  wandering^,  he 
may  extricate  himself,  it  is  hard  to  say  ;  for 
error  is  as  endless  as  truth  is  powerful.— 
Some  minds  are  so  constituteo,  that  it  is 
easier  to  them  to  produce  objections  to  truth, 
than  to  embrace  it;  they  therefore  resist 
truth,  when  they  might  resist  the  obstacles 
which  prevent  their  receiving  it.  Our  adop- 
tion of  error  as  naturally  proceeds  from  our 
abuse  of  reason,  as  our  adoption  of  truth 


dreams  and  imaginations  of  sophisters ;  but  from  the  right  use  of  it.     I'he  question,  to  a 
if   works  '  only  are    taught,    faith  is  lost.M  plain  Christian,  seems  to  be  settled  by  this 


*■  But  if  nothing  but  faith  is  inculcated,  car 
nal  men  begin  to  dream  that  there  is  no 
need  of  good  works.'  Again  :  *  If,  indeed, 
faith  saves  us  without  works,  let  us  have  no 
anxiety  about  good  actions ;    let  us  only 


declaration  of  our  Lord  :  '  He  that  doeth 
His  will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether 
it  be  of  God.' 

As,  in   many  of  those  to  whom  we  have 
been    alluding,  their  aberrations  seems  to 


take  care  and  believe,  and  we  may  do  what  have  been  occasioned  rather  by  the  vagrancy 
we  please.  It  is  true,'  adds  he,  *•  that  Paul  of  the  imagination,  than  the  corruption  of  the 
tells  you,  that  faith  without  works  justifies;  ; heart,  we  are  not  without  hope  that  tbejr 
however  he  also  tells  you,  that  a  true  faith  !  may  vet  retrace  their  steps  ;  that  the  wav 
after  it  has  justified,  does  not  permit  a  man  they  have  lost  may  be  recovered  ;  that  their 
to  slumber  u  ignorance,  but  that  it  worketli   involution  in  this  labyrinth  may  not  be  past 

Vktr    Invo  '  Aorain  •        *  YoU      ninr     boa      that     nvtric*atiniffi  •    that    DiviriA  trwog*^  tnav    rni.n«al« 


by  love.'  Again :  *  You  now  see,  that 
though  it  is  faith  alone  which  justifies,  yet 
that  faith  alone  is  not  sufiicient.' 


extrication ;  that  Divine  grace  may  furnish 
a  clue  to  lead  them  back  to  the  plain,  obvi- 
ous, intelligible  meaning  of  the  unsophisti- 


There  is  not  a  single  doctrine  of  the  New  j  cated  word  of  God.      That  this  may  be  the 
Testament  which  does  not  involve  practical  jcase,  is  the  cordial  wish  and  prayer  of  many 


consequences.  The  necessity  of  holiness, 
DOW  unhappily  not  insisted  on,  is  more  ex- 
alted by  the  death  of  Christ  than  by  all  oth- 
er means  that  ever  were  devised.  God's 
hatred  of  sin  is  more  forcibly  expressed  by 
the  sacrifice  of  his  Son.  than  it  could  have 
been  by  any  other  method,  although  we  do 
not  presume  to  set  limits  to  infinite  power. 

Tettnis  most  glorious  doctrine,  this  clean- 
ser from  all  sin,  may  be  converted  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  administered  into  an 
open  door  to  that  licentiousness  which  it  is 
its  special  desigpri,  its  obvious  tendency  and 
when  truly  received,  on  scripture  grounds,  its 
natural  consequences,  to  cure. 

But  if  men  came  to  the  perusal  of  the  Bi- 
ble with  certain  prepossessions  of  their  own, 
instead  of  a  simple  and  sincere  desire  after 
Divine  truth  ;  if,  instead  of  getting  their 
obli<|uities  rectified  by  trying  them  by  this 
strait  line,  they  venture  to  bend  the  strait 
line  till  it  fits  their  own  crooked  opinions  ;  if 
they  are  determined  to  make  between  them 
a  conformity  which  they  do  not  Jindy  they 
are  not  far  from  concluding  that  they  have 
found  it.  By  such  means,  a  very  little 
knowledge,  and  a  great  deal  of  presumption, 
has  been  the  ground  work  of  many  a  novel 
and  pernicious  system. 


who  loved  and  respected  them  before  they 
were  unhappily  led  astray,  by  erratic  fan-^ 
cies,  into  these  seducing  theories. 

These  is  no  method  which  the  subtle  ad- 
versary of  mankind  has  not  devised  to  in- ' 
jure  religion.  When  the  church  is  at  a  low 
ebb,  when  she  is  sunk  in  forms  and  outward 
observances  ;  when  zeal  is  asleep,  and  all 
seems  safe  because  all  is  still,  be  sometimes 
rouses  her,  but  it  is  to  wrong  purposes  :  it  is 
not  to  advance  the  interests  of  Christianity, 
but  to  bend  his  force  against  some  symptoms 
of  its  returning  spirit,  which  begin  to  brcAk 
out :  these  symptoms  of  incipient  zeal  be 
calls  enthusiasm,  though  an  evil  which  per- 
haps, in  that  stage  of  the  church,  does  not 
exist ;  he,  however,  strives  to  prevent  the 
existence  not  of  enthusiasm  but  of  zeal,  that 
the  frigid  may  enjoy  their  doze,  and  not  be 
reproached  by  the  threatened  exertions  in 
the  quarter  which  is  beginning  to  open  its 
e>  es. 

At  another  period  when  the  church  is  be- 
ginning to  be  triumphant,  he  sends  out  his 
favourite  engine,  persecution,  with  his  faggot 
and  his  axe,  burning  where  he  could  not  re- 
fute, and  subduing  by  force  what  he  could 
not  silence  by  argument. 

He  is  now  \)\m>a\\i^^  ^^«t«oX  ^wax^fc*— 
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Tbe  same  malignant  spirit  which  once  la- 
boured to  drive  men  from  Christianity  by 
martyrdom,  now  draws  them  from  it  by 
sophistry.  He  now  deteriorates  truth  in- 
stead of  persecuting  it ;  and  as  the  process 
is  k»a  revolting,  it  succeeds  better.  Men 
are  no  longer  terrified  into  error,  but  coax- 
ed into  it  They  are  not  frightened,  but 
wheedled  out  of  their  belief  Their  under- 
standings become  so  bewildered,  that  they 
are  persuaded  that  every  new  advance  in 
heresy  is  a  fresh  step  towards  truth.  Advan- 
tage IS  made  even  of  their  prejudices,  which 
b^ome  more  deeply  rooted  by  tlie  very 
change  which  they  are  made  to  believe  is 
to  extirpate  them.  New  converts,  who  once 
valued  themselves  on  their  incredulity,  have 
become  credulous  to  excess  ;  and  those  who 
were  previously  indifferent  to  sober  religion, 
are  led  to  swallow  the  wildest  perversions  of 
Cbristianity,  to  adopt  opinions  which  she  as 
heartily  rejects  as  she  did  their  former  unbe- 
lief. 

Some  subjects  are  placed  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  human  mind.  Presumptuous  spirits; 
lose  themselves  by  attempting  to  pierce 
through  ^bidden  bounds ;  by  endeavouring 
to  explain  thing^  beyond  the  limits  of  crea- 
ted comprehension,  they  subvert  the  truth 
they  pretend  to  serve,"thcy  involve  them- 
selves in  tbc  very  difficulties  they  undertake: 
to  clear.  The  humble  Christian,  like  the 
seraphim,  *  covers  his  face'  before  the  infi- 
nite Majesty  of  Heaven,  and  exclaims,  '  O 
the  depths  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God  !'  *  Verily  Thou  art 
a  God  that  hidest  Thyself.' 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  unravel  intri- 
cacies, but  to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound 
words.     While  to  the  ill-informed  these  new 
teachers  appear  profound  because  they  are ' 
imintelligiole,  they  remind  those  of  better; 
judgment  of  certain  animals,  who,  bnrrow- ! 
ing  in  shallow  ground,  just  beneath  the  sur-  | 
face  of  the  earth,  fancy  they  are  deep  only 
because  tlicy  are  dark. 

Many  a  metaphysical  reformer,  by  the 
manner  of  conducting  his  system,  so  ex- 
poses and  defeats  his  own  cause,  as  to  re- 
semble in  fate,  though  we  say  not  with  any 
similarity  of  invention,  the  Neapolitan  athe- 
ist Vanini,  who,  with  eleven  others  of  the 
same  class  (we  presume  the  number  to  be  a 
match  for  the  twelve  apostles]  endeavour- 
ed to  establish  a  regular  college  of  infidelity,  i 
The  object  was  nearly  the  same  with  that  of 
the  late  atheistical  school  in  France ;  and 
by  having  the  priority  of  two  centuries,  they 
robbed  that  recent  rabble  of  the  meritorious 
claim  to  original  wickedness. 

Vanini's  object  was  to  exterminate  the 
very  idea  of  a  God.  and  for  this  he  adopted 
a  modt  singular  method.  He  undertook  to 
prove  there  was  no  God  by  stating  the  gene- 
ral idea  of  God.  He  strangely  fancied  that 
to  define  the  idea  was  to  destroy  it ;  and ; 
that  to  pretend  to  say  what  God  is,  was  the 
surest  way  to  disprove  his  existence  !  His 
definition  is  so  artfully  made  out,  and  part  of 
it  so  ingeniously  written,  that  while  he 
thought  he  was  drawing  only  the  creature  of' 


his  imagination,  it  appears  as  if  he  were  eiL* 
throning  rather  than  deposing  bis  Creator. 
A  marvellous  delusion  to  arg^e  against  the 
being  of  God  from  the  very  magnitude  of  his 
perfections !  Let  the  delirious  metaphysics 
of  modern  times  alone,  and  we  had  almost 
said  they  will  also  argue  themselves  into  tbe 
abyss  of  forgetfulness.'* 

We  want  more  simplicity  in  the  exercise 
of  our  religion  ;  we  want  to  be  reformed  by 
it,  and  not  to  reform  it ;  we  have  need  to  be 
sent  back  to  our  first  rudiments.  Wesbouki 
imitate  the  plainness  and  uncomplicated 
method  of  the  New  Testament,  where  tbe 
doctrines  are  few,  but  of  importance  inesti- 
mable, infinite,  eternal !  We  should  exaroioe 
the  grounds  of  our  faith  by  this  unerring 
guide,  and  not  by  the  pullulations  of  our  own 
visionary  fancies.  We  want  to  be  sent  back 
to  elementary  principles.  We  need  not  eren 
think  it  beneath  our  wisdom  to  be  directed 
by  that  familiar  summary,  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  It  were  well  if  we  fixed  our  own 
faith  by  the  articles  comprised  in,  and  en- 
closed by,  that  safe  compendium,  instead  of 
turning  it  over  to  our  children  as  if  we  were 
got  above  its  beggarly  elements.  Even  the 
way-faring  man  cannot  stray  while  he  is  con- 
tented to  keep  close  within  this  hedge. 

Many  do  not  virtually  adopt  its  first  simple 
declaration,  *■  I  believe  in  God  ;*  for  to  oe- 
lieve  in  God  on  the  Christian  scheme,  is  not 
merely  to  believe  in  a  first  cause,  is  not 
merely  to  believe  in  His  existence,  we  must 
also  believe  in  His  attributes,  His  promises. 
His  threatenings.  His  Son,  His  word.  His 
Spirit;  to  believe  in  those  attributes  espe* 
cially  which  harmoniously  mc^ct  in  the  glori- 
ous union  of  truth  and  mercy,  the  blessed 
combination  of  righteousness  and  peace  in 
the  person  of  his  Divine  Son  ;  those  promises 
which  are  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  keep  his 
commandments ;  those  threatenings  wliich 
say  to  the  ungodly,  *•  Depart  from  me  I  never 
knew  you ;'  that  holiness  without  which  no 
man  shall  ever  see  his  face. 

A  bad  principle  is  of  much  more  extensire 
mischief  than  a  bad  example;  the  latter  it  is 
true,  like  a  conflagration,  has  a  tendency  to 
destroy  whatever  comes  within  its  reach; 
but  a  pernicious  principle,  like  the  varioloai 
matter,  may  be  conveyed  to  any  distance, 
and  infect  tne  patient,  though  he  had  never 
come  in  contact  with  him  from  whose  emp- 
tion  it  was  taken.  ^  It  is  time  for  thee.  Lord, 
to  lay  to  thine  hand,  for  they  have  destroyed 
thv  law  !' 

But  it  is  not  the  entertaining  a  dangerom 
opinion,  it  is  this  rage  for  proselyting  to  new 
opinions,  which  con.stitutes  the  most  roa%- 
nant  part  of  the  mischief;  an  errooeooi 
doctrine  not  propagated,  hurts  none  but  hSaSk 
who  holds  it ;  but  by  propagating  it  to  an* 
settle  the  minds  of  multitudes  to  deterionle ' 
the  Gospel,  and  to  disturb  the  peace  and  Qfli* 
ty  of  the  church,  is  surely  no  light  evil,  0h' 
pecially  in  a  country  like  ours,  prorerbU. 


♦  For  a  fuller  account  of  this  mctaphvsicsl 

ist,  fieo  Mr.  Sanrin's  sermon  on  *  The  deep  tk2ii|i 
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for  ilBCredulJtj  »Dd  loTflof  Dorelly  ;  and  in  wideljulraj  tbao  iscominoDl]' tbecate  wiUi 

acbnrcb  likeoun,  whlcbhtLsbeeo  rerormed,  those  wbo  are  destitute    of  tlieae  pleuing' 

■iAed  aod  purified,  bejond  tbe  example  of  powers, 
anr  other  in  tbe  Chriatian  world.  That    proridenlial    ecooomj    which  has 

The  evorlastinc   edifice  of  the  Gospel  i>  clearly  detennined  that  women  were  boro  to 

foanded  on  a  rock,  wLiose  stability  neither  share  with  mea  the  duties  of  private  life,  baa 

storms  can  shake,  nor  waves  uodermiue. —  as  clearly  demonstrated,  that  they  were  Itot 

Nor  can  aoy  cootrivancea  of  man  improve  born  to  divide  witli  them  in  its  public  sdmiit- 

the  beauty  of  its  superstructure.     Its  deiilhs  istration.     If,  then,  they  were  not   intended 

cannot  be  fathoined  by  our  short  line,  nor  its  to  command  armies  in  war,  nor  to  direct 

liei^bl  fully  anpreliended  by  our  short  sig^ht !  cabinets  in  peace,  to  lefislale  in  tbe  aenate, 

CbristiaDity  Ihen  is  uo  appropnate   field   Tor  or  debate  at  tbe  bar,— doubtless  they  were 

the  perplexities  of  metaphysics,   nor  the  in-  not  intended   to  be  public  teachers  of  reli- 

dustry  of  new  discoverers.     This  brief  title  gion,   to    be  makers  of  canons   for  a  new 

of   the  Bible — The   Woro    of    God— <x-  church,   nor  to  invent  dogmas  to   controvert 

eludes  the  consure  of  all  cavillers,  annihilates  an  old  one  ;   nor  to  be  professors  of  prosely- 

the  emcnilalions  of  all  critics  !  tism,   nor  wrangling  polemics,  nor  condac- 

It  is  with  unfeigned  sorrow  the  writer  has  tors  of  controversy,  nor  settlers  of  disputes 

witnessed  the  riBC  and  progress  of  the  new  —disputes  which  will  continue  to-be  agitated 

community.     If  she  knows  any  thing  of  her  as  long  as  meo   have  bat  heads  and   proud 

own  heart,  the  preceding  remarks  liave  not  hearts ;  as  long  as  Ihey  p»issesB  vanity  or  ou- 

heen  dictated  by  a  censorious  spirit.     Bui  it  riosily,  impatience  of  restraint,  or  a  Ioto  of 

may  be  said,  she  was  nut  called  upon  for  any  opposition  ;  a  wearioess  of  sober  truths,  and 

Eucb     impertinent    animadversions.      The  alhirst  after  the  fame  to  beacquiredby  their 

Kibability  of  such  a  reproof  makes  her  feel  subversion. 
rself  obliged  to  account  for  (he  liberty  she       Why   will   women  of  sease,  then,   defeat 

has  taken.  their  providential  destination.'    why  desert 

Those  who  have  condescended  to  look  in-  their  proper  sphere,  in  which  they  were:in> 

to  her  former  writings,  need  not  he  remind-  tended  to  beoeCt,  to  please,  even  to  shine,  at 

ed,  that  she  has  through  life,  in  a  considers-  least  as  slarsof  the  Mcond  magnitude.'  Why 

ble  degree,  t ho ugli  not  exclusively,  devoted  fly  from  their  prescribed  orbit.'    Why  roam 

her  bumble  talents  lo  the  service  of  her  own  in  useless  and  eccentric  wanderiag, 

tes;  and  has  conscientiously,  though  feebly,  .^nd,  comet -like,  rush  lawl™  throu  oh  the  void., 
laboured  to  bo  useful  to  their   best  interesU        ,,.        .-r  .-ij  ^H. 

in  every  way  ebe  could  devise.     She  has  en-  ""d  then,  having  for  a  season  aatonished  with 

deavouJed  to  strengthen  tbem  in  (he  pursuit  ""^'f  J^««^  »'"'  momentary  blaze,  fall  dure- 

of  what  was  righE   and  they  have  had  the  B^^ed  and  forgotten  ? 

goodness  to  bear  with  her  when  she   Las   re-        T^^^^.    well-meanrng .  lad.e*    wotOd    b« 

minded  them  of  any  aberrations   from  that  ^^°^e  Ibe  last  to  use  their  allotted  meature 

pursuit.  ofgraceandaccomplisbment.toanypurpoM 

Though  the  deep  interest  ahe  baa  taken  in  "l"ch    they  believed   to  be  improper  ;  yet 

their  credit  and   their  welfare    has  by  no  ^"T  «?■"«  ^"^  ^°^^'  that  neither  should 

means  invested  her  with  a  right  of  inlerfer-  ^^f"  '",'*'""  ■*?  ^^'^^fd  to   the  purposei  of 

ewe   on  the  present  painful  icaaion,  yet  it  'P'nual  seduction ;   that  they  should  not  be 

mnid  not  have  been  consistent  with  ber  an-  employed  lo  disturb   the  faith,  to  shake  by 

lecedcnt  practice,  to  overlook  acircumstance  dispuie  or  weaken  by  persuasion,  (he  steatf- 

in  which  they  arc  so  deeply  involved.  '"«"  "'  V^"°^   ".'"'•  '"'•">■"  "'eir  endow- 

It  has  excited  the  most  lively  feelings  ot  menls,  are  perhaps  ma  safer  state. 

reyret   in  many  minds,  to  hear.^n  a  relent  .   B"t  though  the  writer  cannot  hope  that 

iSancB.  of  the  departure  of  some  ladies  of  ^hese  observations  wdl produce  wiy  effect  on 

consideration,  from  that  reserve  and  delicacy  thosewbohave  already  embarkodontbuiea, 

•o  oecutiarlv  the  charncleristics  of  their  sex  """'""t  B  shore,  and  without  a  bottom— hap- 

andso  naturally  appendant  to  Iheir  own  re'.  PJ  '""^^  »''*'  '•^■.''"  **>«?  "^'Bht  become  the 

ipectfthle  characters  and  situation  in  life  -  means  of  preserving  one  inexperienced  fe- 

They  appear  not  only  to  have  entered  very  'n?l«  f™"  '*"«  P^"'^  1°  ?'"9'>  novelty,  cun- 

warily  Into  all  the  tenets  of  the  secediog  ""'tT-  and  pressing  invitation,  too  easdy  al- 

school,  but   lo  labour  very  assiduously  for  ''"'^-      The  sure  preservalivea  from  this dan- 

their  propagation.     They  are.  it  seems,  not  f^l  ">*  1°  cultiva  e  deep  humility  and  self- 

onlT  followers,  but  joint  loaders  in  the  sever-  distrust,  to  keep  clear  of  the  very  threshold 

al  departments  of  the  government  of  the  se-  jf  """"■at""!.  '<>  "v<»d  the  first  step ;  for  aU 

ctdiaz  parly  ""^  subsequent  ones  are  easy.     Let  her  bear 

Tendern^  of  heart,  warmth   of  feeling,  '°   "'"'t'  ""^I'  ""^e  seduced,  she  may   find, 

and  liveliness  of  imagination,  form  a  most  '^al    when  she  would  inherit  the  blessing. 

interesting   part   in   the  composition  of  an  "he  may  be  rejected,  and  find  no  place  of  re- 

aroiahle  woman  ;    but  (he   qualilies  which  pentance,  though  she  may  seek  it  carefuUy 

adorn,  are  also  the  qualities  which  mislead,  ""h  tears. 
The  very  attractions   which  cause  them   lo 

niease.  mav  become  snares.     If  not  careful-  rii  ,jr..t.  ./■  ii     i  .   r. 

1,  diri^M.  lh=,  nin  .  »T..B  biu  ,o  Ih,  '"  'f""  '-f  '*'  '»"  ««<""»• 

character,  and  a  dangerous  tendpocy  lo  the 
uonduul.    Tliey  lead  their  pouestor  more 
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mention  are  of  no  liglit  nature.  It  has  been 
Uie  means  of  exciting  a  sort  of  spiritual  vani- 
ty, ol  awakening  a  desire  of  departing  from 
received  opimons,  in  certain  young  persons, 
who  may  be  designated  by  the  name  of  pre- 
mature instructors.  It  has  increased  the 
alienation  of  the  lower  orders  from  the 
church ;  it  has  afforded  to  some  who  are  not 
favourable  to  serious  piety,  a  pretence  for  in- 
discriminately classing  togetiier  men  of  dif- 
ferent views,  characters,  and  principles. — 
Among  the  more  respectable,  it  has  stirred 
up  a  spirit  of  debate  and  controversy,  by  no 
means  friendly  to  the  cause  of  genuine  Cnris- 
tianity.  We  shall  mention  these  effects  in 
their  order. 

There  is  scarcely  a  greater  mistake  in 
morals,  than  is  committed  by  those  who  ha- 
bitually speak  of  vanity  as  a  trifling  fault,  as 
a  small  pass  not  worth  guarding.  There  is 
perhaps  scarcely  an  error  which  is  so  gene- 
rally adopted,  and  so  carelessly  overlooked. 
It  finds  its  way  into  characters  of  every  spe- 
cies, and  almost  into  every  individual  of  the 
species.  There  is  not  only  tlie  vanity  of 
beauty,  of  rank,  of  riches,  of  learning,  of  ta- 
lents, but,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the 
vanity  of  religion. 

A  bold  familiarity  with  Scripture,  an  un- 
hallowed touching  of  the  sacred  ark,  not  as 
formerly  by  sceptics  and  scoffers  only,  but 
by  persons  professing,  and  we  believe  in- 
tendm^^  to  be  religious,  are,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
becommg  too  common.  This,  like  many 
other  of  our  offences,  has  its  foundation  in 
vanity.  It  is  obvious  that  an  unwillingness 
to  be  taught,  and  an  impatience  to  teach, 
marks  the  character  of  the  present  day. 

There  is  a  scion  from  this  presumptuous 
stock,  which  perhaps  has  not  had  sufficient 
time  to  grow,  io  order  to  become  generally 
known,  but  which  is  beginnmg  to  sprout  up 
in  certain  provincial  towns  and  villages. 
There  is  a  growing  disposition  in  a  few  ar 
rogant  young  men  to  read  the  Bible  with 
their  own  glosses  and  interpretations,  and  to 
aim  at  proselyting,  and  '  taking  captive'  not 
only  *■  silly  women'  but  silly  girls.  Several  | 
of  these  persons,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  j 
open  their  eyes  on  the  importance  of  reli 
gion,  or  rather  before  they  were  broad 
awake  to  its  truths,  have  undertaken  this 
gratuitous  tuition.  Instead  of  taking  time 
to  promote  their  own  advancement,  instead 
of  learning  wisdom  by  an  increasing  discov- 
ery of  their  own  ignorance;  insteaid  of  im- 
proving in  Christian  knowledge  by  the  only 
legitimate  methods,  diligent  study  of  (lie  Bi 
ble  with  the  aid  of  the  soundest  commenta- 
tors, both  accompanied  with  fervent  prayer 
for  that  light  they  profess  to  seek,  -without 
consulting  able  ministers — without  taking 
this  straight  and  obvious  road, — on  their 
own  very  slender  stock  they  set  un  for  teach- 
ers themselves.  Instead  of  looking  to  the 
experienced  and  the  wise,  they  collect  a  lit- 
tle group  to  look  up  to  them,  thus  inverting 
the  Apostle's  observation— for  they  '  w!ien 
for  the  lime  they  seek  to  be  teachers,  have 
need  to  be  taugtit  themselves,  which  be  the 
first  phnciples.  of  the  oracles  of  God.'    If 


this  spiritual  vanity  should  floarish,  we 
shall  soon  have  none  to  learn  ;  all  will  be 
teachers. 

Thus  the  raw  afid  rash  Christian,  coofi- 
dentLy  jumps  over  all  the  intermediate  steps 
between  the  enquirer  and  the  instructor,  and 
despising  the  old  gradual  approach  to  the 
sacred  temple,  de^spisiog  the  study  of  books, 
of  men,  and  of  himself,  starts  np  at  once  a 
lull-grown  divine  ; — the  noviee  seiies  the 
professor's  chair,  erects  himself  into  a  scholar 
without  literature,  and  a  theologian  without 
theology.  On  the  strength  of  a  few  texts, 
ill  understood,  and  worse  applied,  be  under- 
takes to  give  his  young  neignooura  new  views 
of  the  Bible,  and  without  eyes  himself,  sets 
up  for  a  guide  of  the  blind 

These  young  persons  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures seem  to  be  setting  out  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  of  something  new,  rather  than  on 
a  course  of  observation  on  what  their  precur- 
sors have  done  for  them.  They  search,  not 
with  devout  enquiry,  but  fearless  curiositv  ; 
they  look  out  for  passages  written  in  a  mf^ 
ferent  connexion,  and  applied  to  different 
purposes,  and  then  try  to  prove  that  they 
proance  not  consecutive  reasoning,  that  they 
do  not  establish  the  generally  received  doc- 
trines. How  should  they  ?  They  were  nev- 
er intended  to  produce  the  one,  or  to  estab- 
lish the  other.  They  bring  together  pnmv 
sitions  which  have  no  relation,  and  whidi 
require  different  proofs,  and  then  triumph  ia 
the  supposed  opposition  of  what  was  never 
intended  to  agree. 

.  ^  Thus  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.* 

Suffer  a  few  friendly  hints.  Though  Holy 
Scripture  was  given  to  be  searched,  it  was 
not  given  to  be  criticised.  It  was  *  written 
for  our  learning,'  not  for  our  cavilling ;  it 
was  given  not  to  be  pertly  scrutinized,  bat 
to  be  '  inwardly  digested  ;'  not  to  make  us 
wise  in  our  own  conceits,  but  *■  to  make  us 
wise  unto  salvation.'  It  is  not  to  be  endurai 
to  hear  questions  on  which  hang  all  onr 
hopes  and  our  fears,  speculated  upon  as  if 
they  were  a  question,  of  physics  or  history, 
and  explained  till  they  become  contradic- 
tions. 

Men  taught  of  God,  and  possessing  those 
depths  of  erudition  which  qualified  ttiem  to 
teach  others,  depend  upon  it,  have  left  no* 
thing  for  your  discovery  except  the  discove- 
ry of  your  own  insufficiency.  If  there  an 
obscurities,  they  will  not  be  cleared  by  raoh 
shallow  expositors.  The  sun  of  rigbteoot* 
ness  will  not  be  made  to  shine  brighter  bf 
the  light  of  your  farthing  candle. 

Boldness  in  religion,  we  repeat,  is  one  of 
the  great  evils  of  the  present  day.  Tiie  OMt 
we  cavil  the  less  we  shall  obey.  We  DNJ 
explain  truths  till  we  com^  to  deny  thflK 
We  may  be  so  involved  in  intricaciet  of  eir 
own  weaving,  that  we  may  end  by  u|ipoM^t 
the  doctrine  we  undertook  to  clear.  Ots 
there  is  no  security  like  a  bumble  oiiiid;  i 
mind  always  distrusting  its  own  wisdom,  tfi 
always  confiding  in  the  wisdom  of  God.      '  >• . 

Why,  then,  will  not  the  premature  iuiliM^ 
tor  wait  till  he  is  himself  instructed  P  Wlf 
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iigt  look  U[>  far  itifonnation  on  difficult  and  |  What  is  so  likely  aft  tliis  dcrection  to  ^ve 
disputed  points  to  wimp  and  older  lieadA  r !  confidence,  without  the  least  intention  of 
Why  not  in  their  little  parties  turn  tlieir  at- '  doin^  so,  to  that  spirit  of  iofidelitv  which 
tention  to  practical  points,  ratlier  than  to!  used  to  bkuik  in  corners,  and  stab  from  bc- 
speculative  niceties  ?  Why  not  cultivate  that  j  hind  a  mask,  but  now  avows  itself  boldly, 
telf-inspection  and  hearl-humbling  prayer  bares  its  unblushing  front  to  public  gaze, 
whicb  would  cure  those  conceits  tiiat  lead ;  spurns  at  law  as  well  as  decency,  openly  de- 
to  a  critical,  and  often  end  in  a  sceptical  {  6es  g^ovcrnment,  whom  it  used  to  fear,  as  well 
spirit;  such  habits  would  best  preserve  them  |  as  Ciod,  wliom  it  never  feared.^ 
from  that  inflation  of  heart  which  arises  from  I  Was  it  noi  euoug'h  that  these  low,  desig'n- 
tiie  vanity  of  some  supposed  new  discovery, '  ing  demagogues — men  who  think  one  reli- 
iu  a  religion  which  was  given  us  by  the  jgion  as  g^^ud  as  another,  and  no  religion  be^^t 
Spirit  of  God.  of  all, — was  it  not  enough  that  these  open 

The  Scripture  no  where  teaches  us  to  in- 1  violators  of  onler,  truth,  and  justice,  should, 
dulge  this  audacious  curiosity ;  it  stirs  up  no 'as  the  most  probable  means  to  accomplish 
CiagernesH  for  pushing  speculation  beyond  iu  ,  iheir  political  mischiefs,  endeavour  to  over- 
legitinratu  bounds.  It  fiirnihhcs  no  invita  |  turn  the  cliuroh,  by  bringing  licr  creeds,  a.'ul 
lion  for  ranging  beyond  the  limited  sd hero' her  other  holy  services,  into  contempt ;  in- 
alioUed  to  our  itnpcrt'ect  human  condition.  Igniting,  by  tlieir  profane  parodies,  all  that  is 
lis  incitements  are  not  irritations  but  en-ignivc,  and  rendering  ridiculons  all  that  is 
couragements.  The  Bible  wisely  represses  i  good?  Yet,  from  such  men,  such  attempts 
all  that  spiritual  vanity  which  would  dive!  excite  our  regret  and  astonishment  less  than 
into  unprofitable,  because  impenetrahlemys  |  those  we  have  been  c(m  tern  plating.     How 


terieti.  It  teaches  us  all  that  is  necessary 
for  us  to  learn,  and  there  it  stops.  It  teaches 
what  is  of  prime  importance  for  us  to  know, — 
tliat  we  are  fallen  creatures.  It  shows  what 
we  ought  to  belieoe  in  order  to  our  being 
rescuc^d   from  this  state  of  apostacy.     It  in- 


^riovous  is  it,  when  persons  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent description  are,  perhaps  undesigne<lly, 
contributing  to  help  on  the  work  which,  we 
are  persuaded  they  abhor !— when  decoroun 
and  religiouH  men,  though  by  other  devices 
and  with  oilH.'r  weapons,  may  beconthbnting 


btructs  us  in  all  that  is  necessarv  for  us  to  i  to  accomplish  the  work  of  these  vol^r  pnli- 
do  to  be  restored  to  the  favour  of  <jrod,  which  |  ticians,  and  assisting,  in  no  inconsiderable 
by  sin  we  had  forteited.  It  is  enough  that  |  degree,  to  discredit  the  church  which  the 
it  lays  open  the  disease,  presents  the  remeily,   others  are  labouring  to  subvert ! 


and  offers  God^s   Holy   Spirit  to  render  it 
effectual.      In  short,   it  reveals  all  that  as 


Nay ;  in  one  respect  the  better  men  are 
doing  tiie  wcrsc  deed ;  for  the  factious  assail- 


pmbationary   beings  we    should   desire  to  ants  of  tlie  church  injure  those  alone  who 


know,  and  of  all  we  know  it  expects  us  to 
make  a  practical  use. 

The  present  is,  especially  among  the  low- 
er ranks,  an  age  of  rebuke  and  blasphemv  ; 
and  what  is  so  likely  to  augment  the  popular 
hostility  to  Christianity,  and  neglect  of  the 
established  cliurch,  which  is  founded  upon  it, 
as  when  they  see  some  of  its  ministers  repro- 
oating  at  one  time,  the  church  which  they 
warmly  defended  at  another  P — when  they 
see  them  actually  renouncing  it  as  unchris- 
tian, and  setting  up  a  new  system  in  opposi- 
lioQ  to  it?  Where,  then,  is  truth  to  be  found, 
may  not  even  the  more  sober  amongst  the 
people  say,  if  it  is  not  found  in  that  church, 
in  defence  of  which  so  many  of  her  divines, 
so  many  of  her  bishops,  were  led  to  the 
scaffold  and  the  stake  ?  Will  not  the  loose 
and  careless  be  likely  to  bo  confirmed  in  iin- 

J>i6ty,  when  they  see  these  men,  who  were 
bstered  in  ber  bosom,  who  had  subscribed  to 
their  belief  in  her  articles,  who  had  been 
warm  beyond  their  fellows  in  the  admiration 
of  ber  liturgy,  her  doctrines,  and  her  disci- 

Slioe, — when  they  see  these  men  not  only 
esert  her  altars,  but  take  up  arms  against 
ber;  when  they  behold  a  perpetual  conflict 
between  Christian  minsters.^—for  a  church 
that  is  attacked  must  be  defended — will  they 
not  tliink  that  an  establishment  which  is  so 
frequently  assailed,  which  requires  such  con- 
tinual  vindication  from  which  there  are  so 
many  recent  deserters,  must  needs  be  an  er- 
roneous and  unsound  church,  and  even  the 
Scriptures  on  which  it  is  founded,  uncertain, 
if  Dot  false? 

Vol.  II.  Cy^ 


were  injured  before;  for,  by  the  grossness  of 
tlieir  attacks,  they  shock  all  who  are  not  to- 
tally given  up  to  impiety;  while,  in  the  pre-  ■ 
sent  instanc*^,  those  more  decent  characters 
are  more  likely  to  be  led  astray,  who  have 
shown  some  disposition  to  be  serious ;  and 
are,  therefore,  in  more  danger  of  being  mis- 
led by  the  specious  subtleties,  and  the  as- 
sumed tone  of  confident  security,  of  these 
religious  dogmatists 

The  inexperienced  and  the  warering — 
those  who  are  unconfirmed  in  their  priciples, 
together  with  others  wlio  have  their  religion 
to  seek,  and  who  like  to  have  one  pointed 
out  to  them  which  will  not  disturb  their  re- 
pose by  the  severity  of  its  practical  injunc- 
tions, nor  tlie  self-denying  spirit  of  its  ten- 
dencies, are  likely  to  be  led  astray  hj  these 
false  lights ;  while  the  sober  and  self-distrust- 
ing Christian  will  only  be  driven,  by  these 
alarming  novelties,  to  adhere  more  closely  to 
the  humbling  and  consistent  doctrines  of  the 
New  Testament,— will,  with  deeper  prostra- 
tion of  heart,  implore  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  not  only  to  lead  him  into  all  truth, 
but  to  khep  him  in  it.  Such  a  one  will  find 
that  it  does  not  require  profound  knowledge, 
or  deep  learning,  to  perceive  the  awfnl  dan- 
gers 01  the  persumptuous  innovations  which 
lead  to  those  perilous  subtleties— which  ter- 
minate in  these  bold  conclusions.  He  will 
see  that  common  sense,  an  humble  mind,  and 
a  competent  acquaintance  with  Scripture, 
are  all  that  is  wanting  to  discov^v  \Sc«^>\»>^ 
Bible,  and  the  imxv«\\\<»«A  >\i!^  «eie^vsv%«^)i<^" 
\  muDity  caimol\>o\Xi  V>^  t\^V. 
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Bat  the  evil  does  not  end  here ;  for  some 
of  the  adversaries  of  serious  piety  are,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  disposed  to  take  a  most  unfair 
advantag^e  of  this  secession ;  and  the  Fery 
circumstance  of  that  separation  which  ought 
to  hare  rescued  men  who  firmly  adhere  to 


a  thousand  other  subjects  better  calcukte^ 
for  its  le^ptimate  exercise  ?  *•  Let  the  pots- 
herds stnve  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earthy' 
on  all  other  topics ;  but  here,  though  one 
dash  the  other  m  pieces,  he  does  not  always 
escape  unhurt  himself.    But  shall  the  word 


the  church,  and  to  the  principles  on  which  it  { of  *  the  High  and  Holy  One,  the  word  of 
is  founded,  from  suspicion,  increases  it,  and  i  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  circle  of  the  earth,' 
causes  them  to  be  inrolved  in  one  common  ■  be  made  an  arena  for  the  combats  of  iU  pa- 
charge  of  extravagance  and  error,  with  men  |  ny  inhabitants,  whom  the  prophet  repreaeiits 
whose  opinions  thev  abhor:  whereas,  when  by  the  most  contemptible  insect? 
the  vessel  is  assailed  by  an  unexpected  storm,  But  although,  as  we  have  already  obeerv- 
instead  of  throwing  themselves  out  to  sea  in  cd,  if  truth  be  attacked,  it  must  be  defended, 
quest  of  imaginary  safety,  the  tempest  only  the  Christian  controvertist  nerer  engages  in 
makes  the  expenenced  Christian  mariner  offensive  war.  He  does  not  fight  for  victory, 
cling  the  closer  to  his  hold.  Men  of  more  but  truth.  And  the  surest  way  for  him  to 
than  ordinary  zeal  and  activity,  then,  should  ascertam  this,  is,  to  examine  the  temper 
not  be  suspected  of  disaffection,  unless  they  with  which  he  defends  it.  Rivalry  it  not  nis 
afford  other,  and  more  substantial  reasons,  motive,  nor  is  railing  his  weapon, 
for  doubting  their  want  of  orthodoxy.  Does  :  If,  as  it  is  said,  warfare  is  the  natural  state 
it  not  look  as  if  there  were  no  soundness  but  of  man,  let  bis  hostility  among  Christiaiis  be 
in  apathy,  no  security  but  in  inertness  ?  '  directed  to  a  foreign  enemy  ;  let  them  not 

One  of  the  ^preat  evils  of  the  times  is  rash  engage  in  civil  war.  You  have  already 
judgment,  indiscriminate  attack,  and  a  zeal  *  provoked  each  other  to  good  works,*  which 
for  censure  without  examination  ;  &  not  sep-  is  oart  of  the  law ;  go  on,  and  provoke  each 
arating  men  who  are  materially  dissimilar,  otner  to  *  love,  which  is  the  fulfilline  of  the 
but  lumping  them  into  one  common  reproba-  law.'  Let  both  sides  rejoice  in  toe  good 
ted  mass,  or,  at  best,  speaking  as  if  the  differ-  done,  without  caring  which  does  it.  *  llere 
ence  were  so  little,  that  it  was  not  worth  the  are  diversities  of  operations,  bat  it  is  the 
pains  to  separate  them.  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  alL*    If  there 

Perhaps  there  are  no  church  communities  is  so  much  done  separately,  what  a  mighty 
in  the  world,  that  do  not  hold  some  doctrines  mass  of  good  would  be  produced  by  cordial 
in  common.  We  are  identified  in  some  im-  co-operation  !  Let  me  not  be  acooaed  of 
portant  points  with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  levity  in  applying  the  words  of  the  poet, 
but  that  does  not  blind  us  to  its  errors,  nor  ;        The  Itou^las  and  the  Percy  both  together^ 


does  it  prevent  our  keeping  clear  of  them. 
There  are  both  rational  and  orthodox  com- 


Were  confident  against  a  world  ia  anns. 

...  ,  We  know  that,  in  the  sight  of  God  be  is 

munities  m  our  own  country  ;  but  our  hold-  not  the  most  successful  champion  who  may 
in^  some  opinions  m  common  with  them,  have  given  most  falls  to  bis  adversary ;  but 
neither  makes  us  adopt  those  opmions  which  i,e  who  has  obtained  the  most  victories  over 
we  disapprove,  nor  condemn  those  who  pro-  his  own  spirit.  And  he  will  be  found,  in  the 
fess  them,  as  if  they  held  none  that  were  great  and  tremendous  day  of  reckoning,  to 
right.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  case  be  have  been  the  most  valiant  soldier  of  Jesos 
the  same  in  our  own  church?  Christ,  not  who  has  been  the  fiercest  com- 

This  lumping  system  is  not  a  bttle  hard  on  batant  in  the  field  of  conlrorersy,  bnt  who 
the  steady  and  orderly  divine.  It  weakens  shall  have  brought  most  glory  to  God,  fnA 
the  hands  of  the  faithful  pastor,  when  his  most  souls  to  heaven, 
auditors,  who  have  just  been  hearing  him  jf  ^^e  made,  as  surely  we  ought  to  make, 
speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  find  the  Holy  Scripture  our  standard  of  indging, 
him,  perhaps,  in  the  next  controversial  as  well  as  of  believing,  of  charity  as  weB  as 
pamphlet  they  take  up,  coupled  with  the  half  of  faith,  of  brotherly  kindness  as  weB  as  ef 
insane,  and  the  wholly  absurd.  It  is  hard  orthodoxy  ;— if  we  brought  the  Bible  to  be 
that  the  zealous  Christian,  who  is  at  the  same  the  constant  arbiter  of  our  debates,  asweM 
time  a  pattern  of  propriety  and  correct  de  as  the  professed  rule  of  our  lives,  we  AoiU 
roeanor,  should  be  dragged  in  to  make  com-  attack  nothing  with  warmth  but  whatthit 
mon  cause  with  those  at  whose  principles  he  Bible  condemns.  All  differences  of  opMw 
shudders.  Yet  these  men  of  opposite  char-  jn  which  God  has  not  set  to  His  seal  that  it  k 
acters,  pnnciples  and  pursuits,  are  forced  false,  should  be  treated  with  candour ;  ma 
into  conUct,  are  together  plunged  into  the  should  not  then  make  their  own  « pMld 
crucible  of  undistmguishine  prejudice,  and  eyes*  the  universal  medium  of  clear  rmtif 
melted  down  together ;  all  distinctions  so  ,  they  should  not  vilify  others  for  seeing  Hi 
lost  in  the  fusion— the  sober  Christian  so  game  object  with  other  optics.  WtHl  d 
mixed  with  the  fanatic,  the  temperate  with  ;  charity  is  probably  no  less  a  fault  thaa  Hii 
the  fiery,  the  regular  with  the  eccentric,  \  one  we  may  be  reviling ;  and  does  not  t 
that  they  come  out  of  the  furnace  blended  :  want  of  discrimination,  or  rather  does  wi 
into  one  comnion  mass,  and  are  reproduced ;  that  bUndness  which  is  inspired  by  pi«aQdtot> 
as  if  formed  of  one  common  material.  j  lead  to  that  deficiency  in  candour  wluob  ^ 

Ours  is  also  pre-eminently  an  age  of  con-  j  dens  the  difference  ?    To  profess  opiniflOl  if 
troversy.    Is  not  charity  sometimes  recom    which  Scripture  neither  commands  nor  ■»• 


mended  with  uncharitableness,  and  religion 
l^ftidicated  irreligiously  ?    But  are  there  not 


hibits  our  belief,  ought  not  to  set  at  i 
cilable  variance  beings  who  are  eqaaJij 
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^ates  for  heaven.    In  that  abode  of  per-  jcate  points  which  affect  the  sincerely  pious  ; 

feet  peace  and  perfect  love,  no  small  portion   *^ "  '    " 

of  the  promised  felicity  may  arise  from  our 
being  oif  no  party. 

A  difference  in  opinion  on  points  on  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  silent,  on  which  no 
declaratory  sentence  in  Scripture  has  been 
pronounced,  is  sureljr  no  g^und  for  the  tri- 
umph of  superiority  in  those  who  maintain 
them,  nor  for  supercilious  contempt  in  those 
who  reject  them.  Is  it  not  putting^  matters 
of  minor  importance  in  the  place  of  essen- 
tials? while  perhaps  by  the  disputants  on 
both  sides,  essentials  are  not  always  held 
with  so  firm  a  grasp,  or  at  least  are  not  de- 
bated with  such  unkind  pertinacity. 

We  have  hitherto  alluded  to  difference  of 
opinion  between  pious  men,  men  who  are  in 
earnest  in  their  religion.  But  are  there  not 
men  of  little  piety  to  be  found,  who  side  with 
one  or  the  other  party,  and  become  the  hot- 
test controvertists,  while  they  take  little  real 
interest  in  vital  religion  ;  who  oppose  with- 
out belief,  and  defend  without  conviction, 
merely  because  they  wish  to  be  appended  to 
that  side  which  they  happen  to  think  the 
most  creditable,  most  popular,  or  most  pro- 
fitable f 

LfOt  us  then  love  in  each  other  now  what 
Crod  loves  in  us,  and  bear  with  the  rest. — 
The  cultivation  of  this  spirit  of  kindness 
would  so  sanctify  the  temper,  that  we  should 
forgive  and  overlook  those  inferior  matters 
in  others,  which  might  not  exactly  coincide 
with  oar  own  views  and  opinions. 

These  discrepancies  in  sentiment  are  per- 
haps permitted  for  mutual  advanta^ge ;  and 
the  cultivation  of  a  candid  disposition  may 
be  carried  to  a  wider  extent,  and  a  spirit  of 
forbearance  in  action,  than  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  diversity  of  sentiment  By  the 
consent  and  reciprocal  operation  of  this  spirit 
of  Christian  kindness,  we  shall  be  made  more 
meet  for  that  state  where*  all  will  be  of  one 
mind,  as  well  as  one  heart,  where  charity 
will  have  its  full  consummation,  and  forbear- 
ance its  full  reward. 

Let  us  then  prepare  ourselves,  and  each 
other,  bv  the  exercise  of  the  one  for  the  frui- 
tion of  the  other.  Let  God  be  all  in  all  now, 
as  He  will  be  hereafter,  and  there  will  be  no 
room  left  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian  for  ani- 
mosity, or  unkiodoess  towards  his  fellow 
Christians.  A  cordial  agreement  in  those 
essentials  to  which  the  Gospel  has  annexed 
salvation,  should  swallow  up  all  the  present 
petty,  but  dividing  distinctions-— Could  this 
most  desirable  object  be  accomplished,  then 
tbould  we  hope  to  see  a  renovation  of  that 
spirit  which,  in  the  esa\y  ages  of  the  church, 
provoked  even  its  enemies  (o  exclaim  with 
admiring  wonder.  See  how  these  ChrisUant 
love  one  another' ! 


On  the  Exerliont  of  Pious  Ladies. 

We  are  now  about  to  tread,  which  we  do 
with  a  fearful  and  timid  step,  on  tender 
groond.  It  is  with  mingled  respect  and  re- 
factaoce  ive  venture  to  touch  on  certain  deli- 


Sersons  who  equally  avoid  all  eccentricity  ia 
octriae,  and  negligence  in  practice;  yet 
among  whom  litUe  errors  may  hereafter 
creep  in,  the  very  consequence,  perhaps,  of 
that  mcreasing  and  inestimable  blessing,  re- 
ligious society.  It  is  to  be  feared  they  may 
incur  the  hazard  of  raising  in  others  objec- 
tions against  religion,  by  their  honest  zeal  to 
promote  it. 

The  persons  to  whom  we  presume  to  al- 
lude are  of  that  sex,  in  which,  perhaps,  most 
piety  is  to  be  found,  and  who  are  in  so  many 
respects  essentially  advancing  its  cause.— 
Their  services  are  so  materially  useful,  that 
it  would  be  a  subject  of  deep  regret,  if,  by 
any  slight  inadvertence,  their  value  should 
ever  be  diminished.  We  are  too  often  led  to 
complain  of  deficiencies  in  religion  ;  we  are 
now  to  speak — not  of  its  excess,  for  we  be- 
lieve there  is  no  such  thing— but  rather  to 
guard  the  truly  pious  against  the  possibility 
of  inconveniences,  which,  should  they  arise, 
would  be  a  diminution  of  their  usefulness. 

The  thoughtless  and  dissipated  indeed, 
who  haunt  unsocial  crowds,  and  lay  out  their 
talents  for  that  world  which  they  have  cho- 
sen for  their  portion,  find  their  reward  where 
they  seek  it,  in  the  admiration  of  that  world 
where  they  flutter  and  shine. — The  others 
patiently  wait  for  theirs  in  that  single  sen- 
tence, *  Well  done,  g^od  and  faithful  ser- 
vant.' Tet  though  it  is  painftil  to  say  a  syl- 
lable which  might  look  like  disapprobation 
when  only  caution  is  intended,  may  we  In- 
zard  a  few  words,  not  of  censure  but  of  friend- 
ly intimation  ? 

May  not  those  large  portions  of  time,  and 
strength,  and  spirit,  so  gfenerously  spent 
abroad  bj^  zealous  Christians,  in  the  most  no- 
ble exertions  of  religious  charity,  be  some- 
times suffered  to  entrench,  in  some  measure, 
upon  the  imperious  calls  of  domestic  life, 
upon  those  pleasing  and  sacred  duties  for 
which  HOME  is  a  name  so  dear  f  May  they 
not  be  so  exhausted  by  external  concerns, 
that  they  may  be  in  danger  of  entering  with 
diminished  interest  on  the  retired  exercises 
of  the  closet.  All  busincM,  even  religfious 
business,  is  apt  to  produce  a  hurry  and  bus- 
tle in  the  mind,  and  an  agitation  in  the  spir- 
its, which  the  most  serious  persons  lament, 
as  being  attended  with  some  disqualification 
for  personal  improvement  *  My  motherVi 
children  gave  me  their  vineyards  to  keep, 
but  mine  own  vineyard  have  I  not  kept,'  was 
the  pathetic  lamentation  of  the  ancient 
church.  They  had  engaged  her  in  labours 
and  difficulties  which  she  feared  had  in  some 
measure  impeded  the  progress  of  her  own 
spiritual  concerns.  It  was  in  her  own  house, 
at  Bethany,  that  Mary  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 
We  fully  admit,  however,  not  only  the  com- 
plete compaiibitUyy  but  the  expediency,  of 
uniting  what  we  owe  to  those  abroad,  and  to 
ourselves  and  families  at  home ;  the  highest 
characters  are  those  who  combine  both. 
We  are  not  combatting,  but  applauding  a 
zeal,  which  we  fervently  hope  may  never  b^ 
suppressed,  if  it  «hQKi\!i  «^«c  \«q;q^^  V^^^r^ 


4'JZ  THE  WOiUCS  OF  HAjNNAII  MORE. 

There  is  no  part  of  OhristiaD  duty  which  « which  tliey  are  lookiag  out ;  if  any  iodiscre* 
more  requires  us  to  look  well  to  the  motive  |  tioa  should  be  found  where  it  is  beduloubl^' 
by  which  our  actions  arc  set  a-goiog.     It  is !  sought,  Chnstianity  would  suffer,  and  impi- 
of  importance  to  examine  whclLicr  our  most ,  cty  triumph, 
useful,  if  busy,  pursuits,  arc  not  influenced  ,     We   sincerely  hope  that  certain  sharp- 


by  a  natural  fondness  for  bustle,  an  animal 
activity,  a  love  of  notice.  Whether  even 
the  charitable  labours  grow  not  more  from 
a  restless  spirit  than  from  real  piety.    Let 


sighted  observers,  who  are  keenly  on  the 
watch  for  any  thing  that  may  discredit  seri- 
ous piety,  who  are  peepine  in  at  every  cre- 
vice, through  which  they  think  tliey  may  de- 


us  observe,  however,  that  thongii  these  de- ;  tect  any  real  or  supposed  ground  of  censure, 
fcctive  motives  may  at  first  excite  the  zeal  |  may  never  be  gratined  with  tlte  discovery  of 
of  some,  yet  by  a  perseverance  in  well-doing, :  what  they  so  industriously  seek.  Bat  it  is 
assisted  hy  humble  pra}cr,  the  motive  may  'obvious,  that  wliere  they  can  detect  do  sub- 
at  length  become  as  pure  as  the  act  is  un- '  stantial  fault,  they  take  comfort  in  finding  a 
don btcdly  right.  >  foible;    wltere  there  is  no  deformity  they 

It  is  asserted,  but  wo  trust  with  more  se-  triumphantly  carry  away  a  blemish,  and  are 
verity  than  justice,  that  there  is  a  growing !  ready  to  make  the  most  of  tlie  slightest  im- 
tendency  in  some  truly  excellent  persons  to;  perfection.  And  a  speck  which  would  not 
introduce  show  and  di.^plajr  in  their  religion ;  -.  be  perceived  in  an  ordinary  form,  is  con- 
a  tendency,  not  quite  consistent  with  the  in- -  spicuous  on  that  which  is  white  and  pure, 
lerior,  spiritual  nature  of  Christianity.  It  This,  by  a  little  perversion,  and  not  a  little 
is  not  so  much  an  evil  tee  are  guarding  exag^ration,  not  only  of  fact  but  of  con- 
ngainst,  as  the  appearance  of  evil.  Their  jectu re,  is  propagated  till  it  becomes  a  mis- 
sex,  like  their  religion,  is  of  a  sober  char- ;  chief.  In  tno  detection  of  the  slightest  flaw 
acter;  and  the  tcn-Jency  to  which  we  are  j  in  characters  of  eminent  piety,  they  go  away 
alluding,  may  create  a  suspicion  that  rcli-  j  rejoicing,  as  if  they  had  found  some  hidden 
gion,  even  amtmg  good  people,  is  not  so ;  treasure.  And  it  is  well  perhaps,  even  for 
much  considered  as  a  thing  between  God  and  \  the  best  Christians,  that  there  are  such  criti- 
thcir  own  soul,  as  we  know  it  really  is  ;  for  j  cal  inspectors;  and  the  knowledge  that  they 
we  are  far  from  suspecting  the  secret  com- 1  are  watched  will  answer  an  excellent  pur- 
munion  with  their  God  and  Saviour  is  not  pose,  if  it  set  them  on  watching*  themselves, 
considered  as  their  primary  duty.     And  we       Am  I  then  an  enemy  to  (christian  exer- 


are  willin?  to  believe  that  the  effcclofthis 
duty  will  always  be  visible  in  producing  that 

conspicu- 


sobriety  and  simplicity,  which  so  conspi 
onsly,  and  so  beautifully  distinguish  the 
ligion  of  the  New  Testament. 


ro- 


tion  ?  God  forbid  !  It  is  the  g'lory  of  our  8ge« 
that  among  the  most  useful  and  zealous  ser- 
vants of  our  Divine  Master,  are  to  be  found, 
of  '  devout  and  honourable  women  not  a 
few.'     fjadies,  whose   own    education    not 

The  religion  of  Jesus  is  utterly  without  having  been  limited  to  the  harp  and  the 
parade,  it  etTects  no  publicity.  It  is  enough  •  sketch-book,  though  not  unskilled  in  either, 
for  his  servants  to  believe  that  their  heaven- ,  arc  competent  to  teach  others  what  them- 
Iv  Father,  who  sees  them  in  secret,  sees  |  selves  have  been  taught ;  who  disdain  not  to 
them  with  an  approving  eye.  be  employed  in  the  humblest  offices  of  Cluris- 

As  they  have  got  above  acting  from  the  tian  charity,  to  he  found  in  the  poorest  cot- 
fear  of  man,  the  next  step  is  to  get  above  i  tac^e,  at  the  be<l-Hide  of  the  sick  and  dyinit : 
acting  for  his  praise; — the  excessive  ap-  whose  daughters,  if  not  the  best  iDa/^zfr«,  are 
plause  and  commendation  of  their  Christian  j  the  host  citttchhlx  :  whose  houses  are  honses 
friends  begin,  in  reahty,  still  more  to  be:of  prayer,  whose  closests  are  the  scene  of  do- 
watched  against  than  the  reproach  of  the  j  vout  meditation ;  who.  not  content^  with 
irreligious.  The  one  teaches  them  to  be ;  the  stinted  modish  measure  of  a  single  at- 
circumspect,  the  other  may  in  time  induce  tendance  on  public  worship,  so  contrive  to 
them  to  believe  that  circumspection  is  no !  render  the  hours  of  repast  subservient  to 
longer  necessary.  Tiiis  negligence,  if  it  do  |  those  of  duty,  as  to  make  a  second  visit  to 
not  make  them  do  wrong,  may  lead  them  ,  the  temple  of  their  God  ;  and  wlio  endeavour 
to  be  too  much  elated  with  doing  what  is :  to  retain  the  orlour  of  sanctity,  shed  on  the 
right.  sacred  day,  through  the  duti<«  of  the  week. 

But  there  are  higher  motives  for  the  use:  Hut  to  pursue  the  subject  in  a  different, 
of  discreet  reserve  in  the  Christian's  m«nd  thonp^h  not  distant  direction,  we  cannot  too 
than  what  reganls  merely  their  ]>er*«on at  much  commend  those  valuable  persons, 
character.  However  pure  in  motive,  how- ,  whom  neither  fortune,  rank,  nor  any  tempo- 
ever  innocent  in  action,  tliey  must  be  careful .  ral  advantages,  have  been  able  to  seduce  to 
not  to  have  their  goo^i  evil  spoken  of.  They  i  follow  those  vain  pursuits,  whotie  liflfht,  audi 
must  be  scrupulously  cautious  of  not  bring-  in  some  coses,  dangerous  amusementa,  aoea- 
ing  the  least  reproach  on  the  cause  dearest  I  gerly  sought  by  the  votaries  of  pleasure.  Wa 
to  their  affections.  Pious  persons  cannot  ■  raniiot  but  admire,  that  all  these  energiei 
but  know,   that  with   the  utmost  care  to  which  others  are  wasting  in  idle  di 


avoid  adding  to  the  offtmrc,  which  C'hristiao  or  employments  little  better  than  idteoen, 
tnith,  however  discreetly  exhibited,  neces- '  are,  by  those  excellent  persons,  deroted  to 


■arily  gives,  that  many  are  looking  out  for 
pretences  to  discredit  not  only  the  professor, 
but  the  profession  itself.  But  if  the^  should 
hflmfter  sM  war  of  thoM  imprapnetiei  tar 


purposes  of  religion,  and  religious  or  aiafU 
charities. 

If,  indeed,  like  the  females  attached  tote 
oeir  tohoolof  tliiotofjr,  they  dMerCod  teti* 
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tabiisbed  proprieties,  and  prescribed  deco- 
rums, wbich  nave  ever  been  considered  as 
tbe. safeguard,  as  well  as  the  ornament,  of 
tbeir  sex  ;  if  thej  assisted  to  propagate  novel 
opinions ;  if  they  undertook  to  share  the 
office  of  directors  in  spiritual  concerns ;  if 
they  diverted  to  public  purposes,  the  talents 
given  them  for  the  more  appropriate  and 
subordinate,  but  not  less  useful  offices  of  pri- 
vate life;  if  they  attempted  to  clear  diffi- 
culties in  divinity,  wbich  the  wisest  and  most 
learned  men  had  approached  with  awe  and 


^•darkening  counsel  by  words  without  know- 
ledge ;•  if  tbey  undertook  to  decide  between 
ofinteoding  creeds  while  they  considered 
the  commandments  as  antiquated — new- 
modelling  the  one  and  rescinding  the  other 
without  ceremony ;  if  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  determine  the  right  and  the  wrong 
on  points  too  abstruse,  not  only  for  female, 
bat  even  for  human  intelligence,  to  decide 
upon,  and  to  get  rid  of  those  they  did  not 
like  or  did  not  comprehend  ;  if  they  had 
auitted  plain v  practical,  intelligible  religion, 
lor  misleading  theories,  and,  like  the  apostate 
Galatians,  ^  removed  from  Him  that  called 
them  into  the  grace  of  Christ  unto  another 
gospel ;'  if  all  these  things  had  taken  place, 
then  they  would  indeed  deserve  even  more 
censure  than  they  have  incurred ;  then, 
though  we  should  pity  their  error  and  lament 
their  apostacy,  we  should  be  amon^  the  last 
to  apologise  for  the  one,  or  excuse  the  other. 
It  has  been  brought,  as  a  charge,  against  the 
vaHiable  ladies  whose  cause  we  are  advoca- 
ting, as  if  it  were  a  departure  from  the  deli 


sumption  of  lime,  thnt  precious  material  of 
which  life  is  made,  forms  a  very  considerable 
object,  it  cannot  be  thought  unfair  to  com- 
pare the  two  classes  on  this  ground. 

Did  the  pursuits  of  both,  in  point  of  health, 
sobriety  in  dress,  security  of  morals,  preser- 
vation of  dclicacry,  more  nearly  approach 
each  other  than  tlie  most  strenuous  advocate 
for  dissipation  can  pretend;  yet  the  prodi- 
gious inequality  of  the  two  as  to  the  waste 
of  time,  must  settle  the  matter  at  once  with 
thdse  who  know  the  value  of  this  fugitive, 


reverence,   and    had    receded,  for  fear  of  this  irretrievable  talent. 


Compare  then  the  few  hours  in  the  day, 
and  the  very  few  days  in  the  year,  given  up 
by  the  one  to  these  serious  pleasures,  witn 
tiie  uncounted  hours  of  the  countless  nights, 
spent  by  the  other  in  the  anli'toctal  crowds 
of  turbulent  pleasure — spent,  we  will  not  say 
in  the  midnight  parties,  for  that  would  give  a 
false  impression  of  the  season  of  those  amuse- 
ments.    The  midnight  hour  was  heretofore 
usrd  proverbially  to  express  late  revelling.— 
But  from  the  present  inversion  of  hours,  that 
would  give  an  idea  not  only  of  dulness  and 
vulgarity,  but  it  would  also  rather  designate 
the  bour  when  company  met,  than  when  they 
parted.     Midnight  was  once  the  time  which 
cloHpd  the  scene  of  dissipation  ;  it  is  now  that 
of  comm'nnng  it.     And  it  is  scarcely  extra- 
vagant to  say,  that  the  morning  frequenters 
of  the  charitable  meetings  join  tncm  not  ma- 
ny hours  after  the  others  return  from  tbo 
scene  of  their  unquiet  pleasures.    In  the  one 
case,  no  ncighbourhooa  is  kept  awake  by  un- 
seasonable noise  and  knockings,  no  servants 
are  exposed  to  corruptions  abroad,  nor  rob- 


cacy  of  the  sex,  to  attend  at  the  annual  •  bed  of  quiet  rest  at  home. 


meetings  of  certain  religious  and  charitable 
societies ;  but  we  know  not  what  reasonable 
objection  can  be  made  to  their  being  modest 
and  silent  auditors  on  these  occasions.  Thev 
do  not  attend  the  resort  of  the  unemployed, 
or  the  ill-employed — they  do  not  attend  to 
hear  the  idle  news  of  the  neighbourhood,  but 
to  hear  ♦  good  news  from  a  far  country,' — 
news,  which  the  angels  in  heaven  stoop  down 
to  hear,^not  the  conversion  of  one  sinner, 
but  the  conversion  of  many, — to  hear  that 
best  news,  the  extension  of  Christianity  to 
thelextremities  of  the  globe, — to  hear  that 

^  All  kingdoms  and  all  princes  of  the  earth 
Flock  to  that  light  ;'— 

To  hear 

*  That  eastern  Java  to  the  farthest  west, 
And  Ethiopia  spreads  abroad  the  hand 
And  worthips  !* 

Compare  now  these  inoffensive  and  quiet 
auditors,  with  the  gay  multitudes  of  their  own 
sex  which  crowd  the  resort  of  pleasure. — 
Here,  they  are  the  peaceful  listeners ;  there, 
they  are  the  busy  performers.  The  others 
are  not,  as  here,  passive  recipients  of  enter- 
tainment, but  the  entertainers,  but  the  ex- 
hibitors. Tet,  who  among  the  worldly  cen- 
sures one  of  these  classes?  who,  among  the 
preiudiced,  does  not  censure  the  other  ? 

So  much  for  the  difference  in  the  art ;  let 
us  examine  the  difference  in  point  of  time ; 
fe,  as  in  our  pleatnrable  purtniU,  the  coo- 


To  turn  from  the  metropolis  to  the  provin- 
ces. Compare  the  little  absences  from  home 
of  ladies  who  inspect  the  concerns,  and  give 
instruction  to  the  poor,  with  the  long  and 
frequent  desertion  of  another  class,  not  of 
home  only,  but  of  country  ! 

Upon  the  whole  though  we  would  carefully 
gfuard  against  both,  yet  we  must  confess,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  not  so  much 
a  little  excess  in  zeal  in  one  quarter,  as  the 
visible  growth  of  dissipation  in  another, 
which  *has  mcreaRcd,  is  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished ;'  and  truly  happv 
should  we  be,  if  the  pen  of  the  ready  writers, 
so  frequently  employed  against  the  minor, 
would  occasionally  Le  exerted  against  the/ 
greater  excess. 

The  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  baa 
been  a  period  for  the  display  of  extraordina- 
ry energies,  exerted  in  every  sort  of  direc- 
tion. They  had  been  powerfully  exerted  in 
bringing  on  the  late  revolution.  All  the  en- 
ergies of  France,  whether  in  science,  talent, 
wit,  or  wealth,  were  combined  in  one  huge 
engine  for  the  establishment  of  atheism  on 
the  proposed  ruins  of  Christ  and  his  kinr- 
dom.  We  hope  this  grand  device  was  parUT 
foiled,  even  there.  In  the  general  assaolt 
some  skirmishes  were  fouglit  in  this  country ; 
but  here  a  counter-attack  was  made.  *  Mi- 
chael and  bia  angdaibagbt  against  the  dra- 
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goa  asA  his  uinU,  and  prevailed.' — ■  T 
accnier  of  tbe  brethren  was  cast  dowo.' 

Afterward!  Ihe  human  icour^  of  mank 
in  (be  lanie  foreign  countr;,  by  a  lingu 
enern'   of  character,  aided  bj  an  unprei 


which  the  previous  contempt  ofrelig'iao  t 
led  the  waj,  projected  the  most  eiorbili 
enlerpritcs,  and  acconjpliahed  them  b;f  I 
moit  incceufu]  perseieraoceiDererjspec 
of  political  and  moral  mischief.  In  imi 
tHW  of  one  whom  the  enormity  of  his  crin 
wonld  almost  warrant  us  in  calling'  bis  gra 
iospirer,  his  laboun  were  perhaps  more  ( 
ergetic,  because  'bis  lime  was  short.'  Hi 
again  Michael  made  a  counler-altack  on  I 
drsf^n.  For  it  in  to  the  same  powerful  t 
ergiea,  exerted  io  the  contrary  direction,  tl 
we  maj  ascribe  those  numberleas  noble,  a 
beneficial  societies  at  home,  which  prom 
(o  elTecl  a  moral  change  in  the  condition,  c 
of  one  counlrT,  not  of  one  Continent,  but 
tbe  whole  Globe,  and  by  which  we  ho 
IIiibIIj,  through  the  Diiine  blessing,  ■  to  be 
down  Salan  under  our  feel.' 

But  this  has  not  only  been  a  period  for  e 
erting  the  energies  of  countries  and  comm 
nitie*.  T^y  have  been  exerted  under  d 
ferent  situation!  by  diSbrenl  characters,  ai 
to  opposite  purposes,  by  individuaU  ;  thi 
have  Deen  Tcmarkabiy  exhibited  in  priva 
persons,  in  a  sex  where  energy  is  less  c 
pected  (o  break  out  into  fearless  aciioo  ; 
Charlotte  Corday,  in  Madame  Roland,  ai 
other  political  enthusiasts  abroad,  all  aclii 
with  the  spirit  of  the  beroioes  of  pag-an  Rom 
and  actuated  by  a  religion  much  resemblii 
theirs. 

At  home,  tbe  best  energies  of  the  humi 
mind  have  been  eierted  to  the  best  purpose 
by  prirale  individuals  also,  and  exerli 
without  any  departure  from  modesty,  pr 
dence,  and  simplicity,  the  sacrifice  of  wnii 
would  ill  repay  the  accomplishment  of  II 
most  popular  action. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  in  our  remarl 
on  well  directed  cnerpea,  to  pass  over  oi 
instance,  on  which,  we  trust,  there  cannot  I 
two  opinions.  If  some  of  the  novelties 
the  present  period  are  its  errors,  others  ai 
■ta  glory.  It  is  cheering  to  the  wearied  pi 
grim,  in  iravcraiag  the  desert  of  Ibis  sinf 
world,  to  have  the  eye  here  and  there  refresi 
ed  with  a  verdant  spot,  yicldiDg  not  on! 
beauty,  but  fertility. 

In  alluding  to  certain  recent  undertaking 
which  reflecthonour  on  our  country,  it  wou, 
be  unjust  to  omit  one  which  reflects  honoi 
on  our  sot.  Justice,  as  well  as  gratitudi 
would  be  wounJed,  were  no  tribute  to  t 
paid  to  the  most  heroic  of  women. 

The  reader  will  have  anticipated,  that  w 
allude  to  tbe  female  Howard.  Hers  is  a 
most  (her  sex  considered)  a  higher  strain  i 
Christian  heroism.  Unprolecled  and  aloni 
she  dared  to  venture  into  scenes  that  woul 
appal  Ihe  stoutest  heart,  and  which  the  sit 
gle  principle  alone  hy  which  she  wa?  actus 
ted  could  have  sustained  hers.  With  tru 
Cbrutha  courare,  she  vealimd  Vo  c^^loi 
(to  drearj  abodea  of  cdamily  &it&  ctinM, 


I  dnpftir.  She  took  'tbft 
gauge  of  misery,'  not  ai  a  Btatter  of  enrioai- 
ly,  or  philoaopbical  tpeculatioa,  bat  with  tbe 
holy  hope  of  relieving  it.  The  ftiroar  of 
Him  who  slopped  tbe  moutbi  of  the  lioo*  in 
Ihe  prophet's  deo,  stopped  tboae  of  Ihese 
scarcely  less  savage  beings.  Her  mild  de- 
meanour awed  their  rebelLous  ipirila  into 

Her  visit  was  not  the  suddeD  ebuUitkHi  of 
a  charitable  fit.  It  was  the  remit  of  ddibe- 
rate  refieciion,  and  doabllees  of  ferrent  pray- 
er. She  bad  long  been  projecttng  ttie  meaiw 
bow  to  assist  these  moat  desperate  and  fcr- 
lora  of  human  kind.  She  had  coDoeired  % 
hope,  that  what  was  flagitious  might  not  be 
incorrigible  ;  and  adopted  a  well-digctted 
plan  for  their  religious  instruction. 

But  she  knew  human  nature  too  well,  Mit 
to  know  that  religious  instruction  would  be 
very  inefficaciotis,  without  correcting  invet- 
erately  had  habits  Together  with  a  Cbw 
pious  and  able  sssociates  of  her  own  sex,* 
she  instituted  a  school  of  reform  and  indos- 
try,  fouod  manual  employment  for  tboae  who 
hul  never  worked,  and  Christian  iostmctioa 
for  those  who  had  never  been  taught.  The 
lips  that  had  been  seldom  opened  bnt  to  blaa- 

E'beme  their  Maker,  were  taught  to  praise 
lim ;  the  hands  hitherto  employed  io  tbeft 
were  employed  io  honest  labour.  Infants, 
io  a  doubly  lamentable  sense,  bom  in  sin, 
and  bred  io  vice,  were  snatched  from  a  des- 
Imcliml  wl 
[lat   into    : 

floomv  mansion  which  had  lately  been* 
icene  of  horror,  only'  to  be  exceeded  by  those 
nore  dreadful  future  mansions  to  wbicb  it 
was  conducting  them,  cbsngcd  its  face.  The 
oalhsome  prison,  which  had  witnessed  no. 
hing  hut  intoxication  and  idleness ;  had 
lea^  no  sounds  hot  those  of  reviling  and  of 
mprecation,  gradually  became  a  aceiM 
)f  comparative  deceocji,    sobriety,  and  or- 

ir  ever  a  charity  of  so  extensive  end  pub- 
ic a  nature  could  have  been  pleaded  at  nme 
iicuse  for  the  remission  of  domestic  dutioa, 
his  might  have  been  considered  a*  tbe  <■■ 
iiemptcase.  but  it  was  not  so.  Ifsbe  stole 
lome  hours  from  herfamily  to  visit  tbe  p 
in,  she  stoic  some  houre  fromsl-'-  *-  "" 
o  ber  family. 

Happily,  goodness  is  contagious  aa  wdl  •■ 
in.  We  may  now  sav  in  a  good  sensei 
Behold  bow  great  a 'mater  a  little  Gee 
[indleth  !'  Distant  places  hare  caocht  the 
lame.  The  bright  example  is  already  ini- 
ated  by  other  ladies  in  some  of  oar  gnat 
owns,  and  will  prohahty  take  a  more  ampi* 

May  we  conclude  this  part  of  our  sabjoel 
IV  observing,  that  ladies  of  other  reUgwOi 
irofessions  would  do  well  to  copy,  io  luvl^ 
esnects,  the  example  of  the  females  of  tW 
ocicty  to  which  this  distingoisbed  htdy  h^ 
iDgs : — K'^ing  into  no  habits  of  dissipetiM^ 
liey  haretime;  addicted  to  little expeoMia 

■  AaungtheieHrs.  StoiakopB'itaBdaiadialnt 
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penOBBl  decoration,  the;  havemoDe;;  aod  prudent  reserre,  want  of  earDesloen  ;  ten- 
the  time  >od  laooej  thus  loalcbed  from  tud  limeDti  of  piet^,  coavej'ed  ia  oUier  irords 
aod  frivolaai  purposes,  are  more  wisel;  di-  than  are  (band  lo  tlieir  vocabularj,  are  siu< 
racted  tOKetber  ioto  Ihe  same  rigbt  channel  pected  of  error.  Tbo;  make  do  allovranco 
of  Christian  beueTolence.  for  the  difference  of  education,  habita,  and 

societ;  :  all  musl  have  one  standard  of  lan- 
—  ^afc,  and  that  standard  ia  their  own. 

Even  if,  on  some  points,  you   bold  nearlj 

High  Prof atitra  <atd  J^tgUgtnl  PTOciUe.     the  same  sen  time  o  Is,   it   nifl  not  sare  your 

.  credit;  if  you  do  not  express  them  in  the 

Thcke  bas  seldom  been  a  period  m  irhich  some  tanguaffe,  jou  are  in  danger  of  hariiip 
there  was  more  talk  of  religion,  Ihao  that  in  jour  principles  suspected  Bt  your  pron- 
wbich  we  live  ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  be-  cieocj  or  declension  in  this  disdect,  and  not 
lieve,  that  tbe  abundance  of  the  heart  in  this  by  the  greater  or  leas  devoledness  of  yonr 
instance  produces  its  o&ual  effect  upon  the  beart,  the  increasing;  or  dirainLEbing-  consUt- 
lipi.  But  it  must  also  be  obseried,  Ibat,  in  ency  in  your  practice,  they  take  the  g»a^ 
anage  of  much  vital  religion,  as  it  most  be  of  your  religiun,  and  determine  the  rise  and 
■cknowlodged  this  ia,  there  will  naturally  be  fall  of  your  spiritual  Ihennometer  The  lan- 
not  a  little  false  profession,  or,  at  best,  in  gaugvof  these  technical  Christians  indispo- 
msny  profetisorB-  more  external  show  than  ses  persous  of  refinement,  nho  bare  not  bad 
inward  piely — a  religion  that  is  sometimes  the  adranta^  of  seeing  religion  under  a 
more  distinguished  by  peculiar  obraaes,  ai  more  engaging  form,  to  serious  piety,  by 
hot  contention  about  opinioas,  than  by  mtit  leading  them  lo  make  a  most  unjust  aitocia- 
dovotedness  of  heart  and  life.  tion  between  religion  and  bad  taste. 

One  of  the  causes  lo  which  the  growth  When  they  encounter  a  new  acquaintance 

cricoe  among  our  poor  has  been  assigned.  of  their  own  school,  these  reciprocal  signs  of 
the  growth  of  otir  papulation  ;  and  son  religious  intelligence  produce  an  instantane' 
bare  underlaken  lo  prore.  thai  it  is  nolb  ous  sisterhood  i  and  they  will  run  the  chancB 
cause  thev  are  worse,  but  because  they  ai  of  what  the  character  of  the  stranger  ma; 
more.  This  same  way  of  judging  may,  pe  prove  to  be,  if  she  speaks  in  Ihe  Ternacniar 
baps,  be  applied  to  the  apparent  growth  of.  tongue.  With  Ihem,  words  are  not  only  the 
error  in  religion — that  it  is  (o  be  ascribed  to  signs  of  things,  but  things  Ihentselres. 
its  Tasl  increase.  As  there  is  uumerii-ally  a  j  If  the  pbraseologists  meet  with  a  well-dia* 
larger  population  in  tbe  religious  ranks,  may  posed  young  person,  whose  opporfnnitiei  ar« 
tbere  not  be  naturally  expected  a  larger  pro- 1  slender,  and  to  whom  religion  is  new,  they 
portion  of  error  ?  I  alarm  her  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  quea- 

We  now,  (herefors,  venture  a  few  remarks 'tions.  They  do  not  examine  if  her  princi- 
on  another  class  of  Christians,  whose  in(en-|  pies  are  sound,  but  'does  she  pray  extern- 
lions,  we  hope,  are  not  bad,  though  Iheirj  pore  V  This  alarms  her,  if  her  too  recent 
charity  is  narrow,  and  their  ioforraatioo ,  knowledge  of  her  Bible  and  herself  has  not 
■mall.  We  will  distinguish  them  by  the '  yet  enabled  her  to  make  this  desirable  profi- 
name  of  Phraseoloeiats  These  are  persons !  ciency.  '  Will  she  lell  her  experience  ?* — 
who,  professing  to  believe  the  whole  of  thei  These  inlerrogations  are  made  withoat  re- 
Gospel,  seem  to  regard  only  one  half  of  it.  gard  to  that  humility  which  may  make  ber 
Tbey  stand  quite  in  opposition  to  tbe  useful  afraid  lo  appear  bettef  than  she  is,  and  lo  that 
and  laborious  class  whom  we  larl  considered  modesty  nhich  reslraios  a  loud  exprewion  of 
None  will  accuse  these  of  that  virtuous  ex-  '  her  feelingi  She  does,  not,  perfaapt,  erwi 
ceM,  of  that  unwearied  endeavour  to  pro-  know  the  meaning  of  the  term,  in  their  ac- 
ittote  the  good  of  others,  on  which  we  there:  ceptance  of  it. 

aniinadverled.  These  are  assiduous  hearers,  ^  Do  we  then  ridicule  exporimental  reli- 
bnt  indifferent  doers;  very  valiant  talkers  gion^  Do  we  think  lightly  of  that  interior 
for  Ihe  truth,  but  remiss  workers.  They  are  i  power  of  Dirine  grace  upon  Ihe  beart,  which 
more  addicted  to  hear  sermons,  than  to  profit '-  is  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  truth 
by  them.  |  of  Christianity  ^     God  Ibrbid  !     Bat  surely 

Their  religion  consists  more  in  a  sort  of;  we  may  disapprove  the  treating  it  with  flip- 
spiritual  gossipping.  than  in  holiness  of  life,  j  pancy  and  unhallowed  familianty ;  we  mar 
They  diligently  lo^  out  after  tbe  faults  of' disapprove  of  their  discussing  it  with  as  little 


.  _  .  .  c  rather  lenient  to  their  own. — 
Tbey  accuse  of  being  legal,  those  who  act 
more  in  tbe  service  of  Christianity,  and  dis. 
pule  less  about  certain  opinioas.  Tbey 
overlook  essentials,  and  debate  rather  fierce- 
ly on,  at  best,  doubtful  points  of  doctrine ; 
and  form  (heir  judgment  of  the  piety  of  olh- 
ert,  rather  from  llwir  warmth  in  controversy, 
than  in  their  walking  humbly  with  God. 

Tbey  always  exhibit  in  tbeir  converaation 
tbe  idiom  of  a  party,  and  are  apt  to  suspect 
tbe  sincerity  of  those  whose  higher  breeding, 
aod  more  correct  habits,  discover  a  better 
ta^.    Delicacv  with  them,  is  want  of  xeal ; 


and  seriousness,  as  if  tbey  v__ 
speaking  of  Ihe  state  of  the  weather,  or  of 
the  hour  of  tbe  day  ;  we  may  object  to  car- 
tain  equivocal  feelings  being  made  tbe  ada 
criterion  of  religion  ;  feelings  to  which  thoia 
who  have  them  not  may  pretend  ;  which 
those  who  have  them  may  fear  to  commu- 
nicate, before  they  have  acquired  a  strength 
and  permanency  which  may  make  tbem 
more  decisive  ;  we  may  blame  such  injudi- 
cious questions  to  incipient  Christians,  who 
barely  know  the  first  elements  of  ChriitiaoU 

ly- 

By  the  apparetit  4«^^\  o^  "Co^w  -ivwr*,  »^ 
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this  cant  in  the  expression,  the  sfrani^r  is 
KhI  to  tliiok  there  is  sornelhiog;  uniutelligibic 
ill  reiigion— some  mysterious  charm,  which 
is  too  high  for  her  apprehension.  They  will 
not  hold  out  to  her  the  conboling  hope  of  pro- 
gressive piety  ;  for,  with  them,  growth  in 
grace  is  no  grace  at  all, — the  btarting-()ost 
and  the   gaul  are  one  and  tlie  same  point. 


Aometimes  to  require  remission  from  As 
stricter  engagements ;  since  it  feels  the  need 
of  relaxing  into  some intenrals of  pleasure; 
it  is  no  unimportant  object  to  enquire  what 
pleasures  are  dangerous,  what  are  safe,  and 
what  may  even  be  made  instrucli?e,  even 
where  improvement  is  not  the  profes»Ml  ob- 
ject. 


One  of  these  consequences  probably  follows :  j  The  persons  in  question  have  little  timi 
fihe  either  falls  into  their  peculiar  views,  or  for -books;  might  it  not  usefully  fill  many 
she  is  driven  to  seek  wiser  counsellors,  or  is  a  vacant  gap  were  they  to  deroie  a  Ihtle  of 
led,  by  the  hopelessness  of  attaining  to  their  their  leisure  to  rational  reading-  ?    There  is 


supposed  elevation,  to  give  up  the  pursuit  of 
religiou  altogether. 


much  valuable  literature  which  occapies  an 
intermediate  space  between  strictly  religious 


Tliese  technical  religionists  are  so  far  from  {  and  frothy  books.  History,  well-chosen 
encouraging  favourable  tendencies,  and  ^  the  travels,  select  biographical  works,  furnish 
day  of  small  things,'  that  they  have  no  pa- ;  not  only  harmless,  but  profitable  reading. 


tience  with    persons    professing   hope   and 
dcMpiiie  every  advance  short  of  assuraitce. 


The  study   of   these  would  improre  tb«r 
views  ;  and  bv  expanding  their  minds  far- 


To  judge  of  them  by  their  conversation,  |  nish  them  with  topics  for  general  conversa- 


they  srem  to  have  as  firm  a  certainty  of  their 
own  security,  as  of  the  danger  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  ;  that  is,  of  all  tliose  wlvo  do  not 
see  with  their  eyes,  hear  with  their  ears,  and 
discuss  in  their  language.     You  would  sup- 


tiun  and  useful  reflection.     It  would  enlarge 
their  ciiarily,  by  letting  them  see  that  many 
authors  are  not  wicked,   though  they  do  not 
confine  their  works  lo  religious  discussion. 
Whatever  invigorates  our  capacity  of  re- 


)K)se  salvation  a  very  easy  attainment,  to '.  ceiviiig  knowledge,  whatever  adds  new  and 
sec  them  got  so  much  above  hopes  or  fears.  {  sound  ideas  to  our  stock,  is  not  to  be  detpi- 
Surely  eternal  happiness  is  not  so  cheap  a  I  sed  as  useless,  or  rejected  as  sinful.  Beit 
thin<y-,  as  that  any  should  plead  their  claim  to '  observed,  however,  that  general  literatnre 
it  Oil  blight  grounds.  Some  who  talk  confi-  |  must  not  be  allowed  to  absorb  our  time,  nor 
dently  of  this  certainty,  do  not  give  strong  interfere  with  what  is  of  indispensable  obli- 
indications  in  their  life,  of  their  having  en-  {  gation;  yet,  if  it  be  clear  from  every  thing 
tured  in  at  *  the  straight  gate'  which  leads  to  j  light,  sceptical,  or  unsound,  it  safely  fills  «p 
it.  If  it  cost  as  few  sacrifices,  and  required  I  the  otherwise  idle  intervals  of  a  religioos 
as  little  diligence,  as  some  exhibit,  there   life,  which  without  it  is  liable  to  sink  into 

meaner  recreations,  and  inferior  pursuiti. 
Objects  of  the  first  importance  cannot  be 


would  not  be  so  many  who  need  doubt  of 
tiicir  admission.  Seek,  strive,  run,  fight, 
labour,  know  thyself,  humble  thyself, — are 
imperatives  not  quite  so  easily  or  so  gener- 
ally obeyed,  as  to  render  '  the  narrow  way* 
a  very  crowded  avenue.  Self-knowledge, 
self-denial,  self-abasement,  are  safer  symp- 
toms than  undoubting  confidence  and  exult- 
ing security. 

The  desire  of  hearing  and  speaking  much 
on  religious  subjects,  though  Christian  du- 
ties, are  less  unequivocal  marks  of  improve- 

ment,  than  whether  we  love  money  less,  and  sink  into  weariness  if  it  be  not  replenished 


exclusively  pursued  even  by  higher  <;apaci- 
ties  than  those  we  are  now  considering'.  It 
is  particularly  necessary,  therefore,  for  these 
last  to  supply  their  leisure  with  occupations 
which  will  furnish  useful  information;  and 
matter  of  pleasing  communication.  For  if 
the  most  elevated  minds  require  the  relief  of 
chanre,  much  more  does  the  ordinary  and 
uncultivated  intellect.  It  has  but  few  ima- 
ges,  which  are  soon  exhausted,  and  nmst 


our  neighbour  more  ;  whether  there  is  any 
abatement  in  our  pride,  any  victory  over  our 
passions  ;  whether  we  are  more  disposed  to 
conquer  our  own  will,  and  to  submit  to  that 
of  God.  A  gnnvth  in  candour,  in  charity,  in 
kindness  and  forbearance,  in  meekness  and 
self-distrust,  will  be  the  probable  consequence 
of  a  close  examination  into  our  present  defi- 
ciency in  these  amiable  graces. 

To  these  persons,  the  exclusive  cre<lit  of 
their  individual  preacher  is  at  least  as  valua- 
ble a  consideration,  as  the  gl  jry  of  that  God 
whom  it  may  be  his  constant  aim  to  glorify  ; 
and  they  do  not  think  they  exalt  him  suffi- 
ciently, if  it  be  not  done  at  the  expense  of 
others  iimong  his  brethren,  to  whom  he  per- 
haps looks  up  with  reverence  There  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  kindness  of 
praise  and  the  grossness  of  adulation  ;  be- 
tween affection  and  worship  ;  between  grati- 
tude and  idolatry. 

Since  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  as 


by  new  ones — Reading,  such  as  we  presume 
to  recommend,  might  prevent  the  vacant 
mind  from  brooding  over  mjrsteries,  which  it 
has  pleased  the  God  of  all  wisdom,  as  weD 
as  all  goodness,  to  hide  from  more  enlight- 
ened minds  than  those  we  are  contem|4a- 
ting.  The  want  of  something  better  to  do, 
the  want  of  resources  of  a  higher  onler  be* 
tween  the  duties  of  the  hirhest,  rwluces  ma- 
ny persons  to  the  most  trifling  ways  of  get- 
ting rid  of  time.  They  who  allow  of  noia- 
termediate  reading  between  a  sermon  aad  | 
play,  are  often  engaged  in  conversatione,  to 
which  the  most  frivolous  dialogues  ever  writ- 
ten would  afford  no  adequate  parallel ;  and 
they  who  would  think  it  a  sin  to  be  ttirf}^ 
ing  the  history  of  their  country,  are  At- 
quently,  and  perhaps  ea^^erly  inquirin|f  into 
the  gossip  of  their  own  village,  and  contribih 
tingr  new  anecdotes  to  its  idle  annals.  ■ 

Many  books  are  useful,  that  are  not  M»» 
fesspdiy  religious,  for  we  have  mindf  as  trdi 
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as  souls.  We  may  be  well  instructed  for 
the  purposes  of  this  world,  without,  invadiug 
on  toe  more  important  business  of  another 

If  then  they  would  adopt  sober  literature, 
in  ex6hzQge  for  indolent  trifling,  their  minds 
would  improve  in  vigt)ur,  and  their  tempers 
in  cheerfulness  and  candour.  Every  unoc- 
jcupied  mind  lays  itself  open  to  the  incursion 
of  more  dangerous  enemies  than  those  it  in- 
tends to  avoid  ;  such  a  mind  lakes  refuge  in 
what  is  more  injurious  than  the  supposed 
evil,  into  which  it  congratulates  itself  that 
it  has  not  fallen.  A  livlly  *  Spectator*  of 
Mr.  Addison,  or  a  grave  '  Guardian^  of 
Bishop  Berkeley,  would  be^  apleasine  re- 
source. An  *  Idler'  or  a  '  Rambler'  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  might  preserve  them  from  realising 
those  characters  m  their  own  persons.  Such 
writers  would  teach  them  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  let  them  into  many  a  snug  se- 
cret which  lies  unmolested  in  their  own  heart. 
Such  books  might  correct  their  taste,  with- 
out deducting  any  thing  from  their  stock  of 
piety,  except  perhaps  the  phrases  which  dis- 
figure it ;  would  g^ve  them  a  relish  for  bet- 
ter society,  and  thus  turn  their  waste  mo- 
ments to  some  profit.  Be  it  observed,  we 
speak  of  persons  who  have  much  leisure  ; 
thoee  who  have  little,  should  give  that  little 
to  the  one  Supreme  object. 

These  religionists  delight  to  speak  of  them- 
selves as  a  persecuted  people  ;  so  that  a 
stranger  not  accustomed  to  tneir  dialect,  and 
liaviog  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  term 
applittl  to  imprisonment,  anathema,  and  pro- 
Bcnption,  is  rejoiced  when  he  afterwards 
finds  it  means  no  more  than  a  little  censure, 
and  not  a  little  ridicule ;  the  latter  perhaps 
more  frequently  drawn  on  them   by  -their 

3uaint  phrases,  injudicious  language,  and  od- 
ity  of  manner,  than  meant  to  express  any 
contempt  of  religion  itself. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  there  is 
not  still  to  be  encountered  that  lighter  spe- 
cies of  persecution  which  consists  in  re- 
proach, suspicion,  and  contempt ;  that  there 
u  not  still  an  inferior  kind  of  spiritual  mar- 
tyrdom, which  those  who  would  live  godly 
io  Chnst  Jesus  must  be  content  to  suffer ; 
a  persecution  which  touches  not  the  life  but 
the  fiune :  but  this  affects  only  Christians  of 
a  higher  strain  than  those  whom  we  are  con- 
sidering ;  persons  who  do  not  draw  on  them- 
selves censure  by  their  indiscretion,  but  by 
their  sternness  in  principle,  and  their  supe- 
riority in  practice.  This  reproach,  however, 
they  esteem  a  light  evil,  and  are  contented 
that  as  it  was  with  the  master,  so  it  must  be 
with  the  servant.  It  is  well,  however,  if  at- 
tack makes  even  them  more  discreet,  and  re- 
proach more  humble. 

In  short,  the  religion  of  the  phraseolo- 
gists  is  easy,  their  acquisitions  cheap,  their 
sacrifices  few,  their  stock  small,  but  always 
ready  for  production.  This  stock  is  rather 
drawn  from  the  memory  than  the  mind ; 
it  consists  in  terms  rather  than  ideas;  in 
opinions  rather  than  in  principles;  and  is 
brought  out  on  all  occasions,  without  regard 
to  time,  place,  person,  or  circumstance. 
It  has  been  triumphantly  asserted,  but 
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probably  with  more  confidence  than  truths 
that  the  children  of  pious  persons'  are  not, 
in  general,  piously  educated.  We  have 
known  too  many  instances  to  the  contrary  to 
admit  the  charge. 

Though  a  good  man's  religion  cannot  be 
always  transmitted  with  his  estate,  yet  much 
has  been  done,  and  is  actually  doing,  towards 
this  transmission :  and  if  it  is  sometimes 
found  that  the  fact  is  as  has  been  asserted, 
it  is,  we  suspect,  chiefly,  though  perhaps  not 
exclusively,  to  be  found  in  the  class  we 
have  been  considering.  It  is  perhaps  in 
consistency  with  some  tenets  they  maintain, 
that  they  neelect  to  prepare  the  ground,  to 
sow  the  seed,  and  labour  to  eradicate  the 
weeds ;  believing  that  education  is  of  little 
use ;  trusting  that  whatever  is  good  must 
come  from  above,  and  come  in  God's  own 
time. 

We,  too,  know  that  whatever  is  good  must 
come  from  above ;  and  that  of  whatever  is 
good,  God  is  the  giver :  but  we  know,  also, 
that  the  ripening  suns,  and  the  mcious 
showers,  and  the  refreshing  dews,  which  de- 
scend from  hearen,  are  not  intended  to  spare 
the  labour  of  cultivation,  but  to  invigorate 
the  plant,  to  fill  the  ear,  to  ripen  tiie  grain, 
and  thus,  without  superseding,  to  reward  and 
bless  the  labours  of  the  cultivator. 


^uricufar  Confession, 

There  arc  certain  topics  which  are  almost 
too  serious  to  be  overlooked  in  an  underta- 
king of  this  nature^  and  are  yet  almost  too 
delicate  to  be  touched  upon. 

Though  we  are  far  from  thinking  auricu- 
lar confession  the  worst  part  of  another 
church,  yet  we  do  not  wish  to  see  it  intro- 
duced into  our  own,  especially  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  we  are  about  to  allude. 
There  are  certain  young  ladies  of  good 
talents,  and  considerable  cultivation,  who 
have  introduced,  what  we  might  be  almost 
tempted  to  call  the  coquetry  of  religion. — 
To  the  friendship  of  men  of  superior  repu- 
tation for  abilities  and  piety,  frequently  to 
young  men ;  they  insinuate  themselves,  by 
making  a  kind  of  a  false  confidence.  Un- 
der the  humble  guise  of  soliciting  instruction 
and  obtaining  comfort,  they  propose  to  them 
doubts  which  they  do  not  entertain,  disclose 
difficulties  which  do  not  reallv  distress  them, 
ask  advice  which  they  probably  do  not  intend 
to  follow,  and  avow  sensibilities  with  which 
they  are  not  at  all  troubled. 

This,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  is  a  kind  of 

Sious  fraud,  a  little  stratagem  to  be  thought 
etter  than  they  are,  by  the  lowlv  affectation 
of  appearing  to  be  worse.  Tnev  ask  for 
consolation  which  they  do  not  neea,  for  they 
are  really  not  unhappy ;  but  it  is  g^tifying 
to  eng^age  attention,  and  to  excite  interest. 
These  fanciful  afflictions,  these  speculative 
discontents,  after  having,  to  the  sympathi- 
sing friend,  appeared  to  be  removed,  are 
poured,  with  an  air  equally  contrite,  and  a 
mind  equally  at  ease,  into  the  eas  oC^k^^xi^^ 
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pioiH,  and  polite  liitener;  IhonKh  Ibe 
tent  hid  g^DB  BHi;  from  the  fint  coo 
more  thmi  atnolved,  the  moamBr  more 
comrorled. 

Thii  coaGdeDlial  opening  of  tbe  mini 
warm  pouring  forth  of  Ihe  tool,  mig' 
perTectlj^  ri^bt  and  proper,  irere  the 
rounication  confined  to  oim  ipiritoal  i 
lor.  For,  here.IheixiomiireverMd; 
ID  tlie  multitude  of  coiinselkin,  there  i 
■■felj,  but  danger.  If  the  perplexity  b« 
iftfae  diilrera  sincere,  why  DotcooGdc 
the  bofomof  tome  ex  peneuced  female  fi 
of  lome  able,  and  aged  divined  Tbei 
would  be  rig-ht.  and  safe ;  there  coDli 
would  bring  relief,  if  relief  and  not  ad 
tion  be  wanted  ;  and  where  tbe  fecti 
contrition  is  genuine,  admiration  wil 
be  TOUglit. 

If  ihe  joung  persons  in  view  were  n< 
ally  estimable,  we  should  not  hare  take 
libcrtr  (o  guard  them  against  this  tempi 
to  vanity  and  egotism.     To  Tanitj,  bia 


they  go  away  not  only  with  comfort,  bi 
nllatioD.  To  egotism,  becauie  they  go 
with  an   increued   tendenc]*  to  mu< 


their  subiecl 

A  celebrated  court*  masim-mongor 
WW  deeply  read  in  human  nature,  tl 
he  did  Dot  derive  his  koowledf^  fror 
beitsourcei,  nor  always  turn  it  to  tbe 
account,  has  however  given  a  sound  cai 
from  which  communicative  young  pe 
mi^ht  gleaD  a  lenon  :  '  Never  talk  of 
ntf,  neither  of  your  good  nor  your  bad 

It  u  true  Ihe  Chriitian  will  koo* 
above  admonition  to  be  carried  too  far. 
whoconaiden  that  the  loul  is  liable  I< 
eases  ai  well  a«  the  body,  will  allow  tt 
cenity  for  a  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily 
siciau.  Now  if  a  patient  must,  in  ore 
obtain  relief,  tell  ois  case  to  a  practit 
for  the  body,  ii  it  to  be  forbidden  tba 
lan^ishing  and  dejected  soul  should  lei 
advice  on  a  moral  connaelior,  'Aninte 
ler,  one  ofa  thousand  i"  Butiftherrai 
tbe  person  or  manner,  or  the  hopeofati 
■np  undue  attention,  added  nothing  1 
skill  or  worth  of  the  adviser  in  one  cas 
nttakecare  tbey  donot  inflnenceourc 
of  the  confidant  in  the  other. 

The  writer  has  been  induced  to  hint : 
abuse  oTthis  practice,  from  actual  iiula 
in  which  unsound  confidence,  and  a 
too  artificial,  by  eiciling  kindness  and 
keniog  lyiopathy,  have  led  to  ill-an 
cMDneKicmt,  fi>nned  on  a  mjscottcepti 
the  real  state  of  mind  oftheconffeningp 

These  remarks  are  by  do  means  intc 
to  apply  to  that  Chriatian  commmiioii  at 
so  profitable  and  so  delightfiil.  Wbei 
intention  is  simple,  the  heart  sincere 
motive  pure,  and  the  partiea  injtable, 
intercourse  cannot  bnt  be  warmly  re 
mended.  The  advantage  is  reciprocal, 
doubting  and  distressed  spirit  receive 
counsel  and  the  consoUtJon  it  seeks ;  i 
the  pious  couDsellor  gains  a  deeper  ki 
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ledge  of  tbe  horoaa  mind  in  its  i 
b^  tite  communicatioD  of  Ihe  mmta,  the 
diOcnlties,  and  tbe  SMMe  of  aia  in  the  con* 
trite  heart  In  other  religioni  intercoarse, 
where  there  is  a  nearer  approach  of  chatw- 
ter,  tbe  heart  is  warned  by  tbe  eipaasion, 
and  improved  by  the  interchange  of  pknH 
■eotiment*.  The  prophet  even  annesei  to 
it  a  reward :  '  Tbej  that  feared  tbe  Liord 
spake  often  one  to  another  ;  and  tbe  Lord 
hearkened  and  beard  it,  sod  a  bdok  of  re- 
membrance was  written  before  Him  for  tbem 
that  foared  tbe  hoti,  and  that  thoQffat  apon 
His  name.' 


UtipTofilahlt  Rtadaig. 

Wk  have  already  ventured  to  allude  to  the. 
disproporiionate  quantity  of  human  life  which 
is  squandered  in  (be  ever  multipljiDgfaaunis 
of  public  dissipation;  hut  as  this  ta  an  evil 
too  notorious  to  require  any  fresh  animad- 
version, we  shall  not  stop  to  insist  on  the  ex- 
cess lo  which  it  is  carried.  Init  shall  advert 
to  another,  which,  if  leaso*teniible,is  scarce- 
ly less  mischievous — we  allude  to  Ihe  in- 
creased  and  increasing  prevalence  of  idle 

For  whether  a  luge  proportioa  of  our  pro- 
bationary being— time  that  precious  talent 
assigned  us  for  providing  for  the  treasnrss  of 
eternity, — be  coosiuned  in  unprofitable  twI- 
iog  at  home,  or  in  firtvab>«i  diversiocia  abroad, 
the  effect  on  the  slate  of  tbe  mod  is  not  very 
dissimilar.  The  difference  between  private 
excess  and  public  intoxication,  is  not  very 
material  as  to  its  effects  on  the  individnal ; 
Ihe  chief  difference  lies  in  the  example  and 
the  expenaea ;  for  tbe  mind  is  nearly  as  mu^ 
unfitted  for  sober  duties  by  the  one,  as  by 
the  other. 

It  is  the  same  principle  which  inflneBcei 
the  inveterate  novel  reader,  and  Ihe  never- 
wearied  pursuer  of  pnblic  dissipation ;  only 
its  operation  ii  different  in  differeet  tempsn. 
Tbe  active  and  livdy  trifler  seeks  lo  lose  re- 
flection in  the  bmiling  crowd ;  while  tbe 
more  indolent  aUuiateslier  mind  from  what 
is  right,  without  any  exertion  of  the  body. 
Inoneit  is  tbe  imagination  which  is  acted 
upon;  in  tbe  other,  the  senses.  In  oae 
senae,  indeed,  Ihe  domestic  idlenees  ii  tbe 
worst;  hecanseit  wrapsitselfup  in  its  own 
comparative  merit,  and  complacently  reposes 
on  its  snpcrior  sobriety  ;  Ibr,  if  the  spiritB  are 
more  agitated  in  the  one  case,  m  tbe  other 
they  siulc  into  a  more  perilons  indolence. 
The  scenes  acted  over  by  the  imafinatiaa 
iapritate,  have  also  a  tuperiorily  in  mis- 
chief over  those  of  actual,  bnsy  ^yetr  in 
Dibera,  as  being  more  likely  to  be  retained 
and  repealed.  Instances,  however,  ar«  flat 
rare,  in  which  a  thorough  manager  conlrivee 
to  make  both  meet.  In  this  duiod  tbe  inji- 
ry  is  doubled. 

But  it  will  be  urged  by  tbe  too  readr  ad- 
rocates.  that  oM  these  books  am  not  wi»ed.    . 
[til  readily  granted.    Many  woiteoTfe- 
ion  may  be  read  wiSi  safely,  some  even  with 
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pntfit;  bat  the  coutant  hmiliarit;  •*< 
trith  neb  u  ara  not  ezceptknable  in  Ibei 
ulr«B,  relazM  the  mind  that  irant*  harde 
ing,  diuolrM  the  heart  which  iranti  fiirtil 
io;,  itirt  the  imag^instioD  which  wanti  quit 
tag,  irritatci  the  pusioni  which  want  call 
iog,  and,  above  all,  diiinclJDei  and  dbqui 
fie*  for  acliro  virlaes,  and  for  tpiritnal  exi 
ciiM.  The  habitual  indnlgMiee  Jo  tu 
rewliny  i*  a  lileol,  mining  miachief.  Thoif 
tbeie  u  BO  act,  and  oo  momcat,  in  wbi 
anjr  opea  aataalt  on  the  mind,  i*  made,  a* 
the  iDttaDce*  prerkNulj  noticed,  ;et  t 
conatant  habit  peribrmt  tbe  work  of  a  me 
tal  atnqihT  ;  it  prodncei  all  tbe  lymptonit 
decay,  aM  tbe  danfet  b  not  le«t  for  beii 
mora  gradual,  and,  (hereli>re,  len  ttupecte 

The  general  maonera  are  becomii^  mo 
and  more  relaxed.  E*en  the  old  reatraio^ 
which  had  a  regard  to  appeanuicet,  we 
not  wilbout  tbeir  me.  The  writer  ranei 
ben  to  bare  heard  Dr.  Jofanaon  reprove 
jenng  lady  in  aerere  temu,  for  quotiog 
eentiment  from  Tom  Joum—b  book,  he  lai 
which,  if  a  modeat  lady  bad  done  to  improp 
a  thing  ai  to  read,  the  ihould  nut  do  u  u 
modeat  a  thing  ai  to  avow. 

Many  tnitancei  might  be  adduced 
prore,  that  the  age  m  gradually  grown  U 
acmpukiui.  We  willgiTe  only  one.  A 
other  young  lady,  ii^pendeut  and  rii 
about  the  same  lime  wat  tempted  to  aend  f 
Rouiaeau'i  Heloiie.  A  rery  Ultle  progrc 
in  the  work  convinced  her,  that  it  w 
neither  aafe  for  her  to  read,  nor,  baring  rei 
it,  could  ahe  either  modaitly  confea*  it,  < 
contcieotioDily  deny  tbe  peruial,  if  queatic 
«d.  Her  virtue  conquered  her  curioailj 
ahe  aent  away,  nnread,  a  book  which  mi 
now  be  aeen  lying  open  on  tbe  tables 
many  who  would  be  allocked  at  theilighte 
impotation  on  the  ddicac^  of  titeirminda, 
tbe  Bcrapntouineu  of  their  moral*. 

But  to  limit  the  evil  of  idle  reading  lo  tl 
eioglearticleof  tima:  It  ia,  perhapi,  not  ti 
mncb  to  aHcrt,  that  if  the  hour*  apeol  bv  (I 
higher  and  middle  claue*  in  this  pronllc 

Cemial  could  be  connted,  tliey  would,  prob 
ly,  far  exceed  in  number  Ihoae  apeot  by  tl 
gay  in  more  oateniible  and  public  diaaip 
luM.  Nay  :  we  are  alinoal  tempted  to  »a 
that  if,  to  the  account  of  time  diuipated  I 
the  latter,  were  added  the  houra  ipcnt  I 
both  claue*  in  acta  of  devotion  and  lerio 
reading,  petbapa  the  total  aggregate  wou 
be  esceedod  in  number  bv  the  hoar*  thro* 
awav  in  tbe  retirement  oi  idle  reader*. 

We  are  the  more  earneat  on  thii  iabie< 
from  being  in  poBseMion  of  «ome  hcU  whii 
evince  beyond  any  penuaiioni,  which  co 
firm  beyond  any  aignmenta,  tbe  peril*  whii 
we  may  be  Ihou^t  too  warm  ie  uenrecatin 
Among  tbe  overflowing  number  of  fictitic 
writing,  not  a  few  are  there  in  tbe  Eo^lii 
and  slill  more  and  worie  in  tlie  French  ai 
German  achoola,  in  which  the  intrigue  h 
tween  the  already  married  hero  and  aeroii 
ii  opened  by  mean*  ao  apparently  inoocei 
and  condncled  ao  gradually,  and  with 
much  plautifaility,  aa,  for  a  time,  to  eaoa] 
-*— — —     Vicion*  accne*  an  artfoUj  ke 


oat  of  B»ht,  while  virtnona  principle*  are 
*itently,  Mt  *y*len)aiical]y  undermined,  till 
tbe  imagination,  that  notoriou*  cDmpter  of 
tbe  heart,  baa  had  lime  to  prepare  the  work 
of  deatraction.  Such  faicinatiog  qnalitie* 
are  hviabed  on  tbe  *educer,  and  lucb  altrao- 
tiv*  graces  on  the  aednced,  that  the  imagaa 
indulged  with  delight  by  the  fancv,  carrj  on 
the  reader  imperceptibly  to  a  point  wbioh  is 
not  ao  far  from  tbeir  indnlgence  in  the  act 
aa  some  imagine.  Such  aoolhjn^  apohigica 
for  an  amiable  weakneaa,  that  is,  m  plain 
English,  for  the  breach  of  tbe  seventh  Com-- 
mandment,  are  made  hv  the  writer,  that  the 
reader  begin*  to  think  ber  judgment  it  con- 
vioocd,  at  well  at  her  inclinalioo  gratified  ; 
and  tbe  polluted  mind,  brought  intothe*la(e, 
of  all  oteera,  the  least  willing,  and  tbe  least 
able,  to  reaist  pracLcal  crime,  ia  ready  to 
exclaim,  with  the  aatyriit  of  political  vicca, 
Tbtl  not  to  be  corrupt  i*  the  ihaniii. 

Tbui  the  violalioa  of  as  awful  a  prohibi- 
tion as  any  in  the  decalogue,  it  soRened 
down  into  a  pardonable  weakness.  Tbe 
atabbing  tbe  peace  and  lionour  of  the  hna- 
band,  and  the  Darbaroau  dnertioo  of  the  in- 
nocent babes,  or  the  still  deeper  wound  giv- 
en to  the  grown  op  daurblera,  is  reduced  lo 
a  venial  fault,  for  whicb  tbe  irresislihlenesi 
of  the  temptation  ia  sliaraetcaBly,  but  too  anc- 
cettliilly  pleaded. 

fn  (racing  the  effect,  almcat  exclniirelr, 
of  the  unreelrained  indulgence  in  Uieae  tooth- 
ing picture*  of  vamiihed  corruption,  we 
<»mld,  were  it  prudent,  produce  actnnl  in- 
•tanoea  of  this  oreach  of  soletnn  vow*,  thia 
total  abandonment  of  all  the  proprieliea,  and 
all  the  dntie*  of  lit*  ;  and  it  i*  too  probable, 
that,  betide*  the  known  initance*  to  which 
alluaion  it  here  made,  otliers  mig-ht  he  addn* 
cod  at  having  imbibed  from  tbe  tame  sour- 
ce* tbe  rudiment*  of  moral  mi*erT,  which 
hat  alarminglv  swelled  the  recent  fiit  of  di- 
vorces, ana  tlins  render  it  more  than  proba- 
ble, that  the  circulating  library  is  no  uitfre- 
quent  road  to  Dooton'  Cominona. 

There  are  distinctions  and  gradatioaa  main - 
oftimeia  I 


perceive  tbe  difference.  Many  who 
would  turn  with  contempt  from  the  card-ta- 
ble, think  little  of  giving  days  and  nights  lo 
these  pemicioat,  or,  at  beat,  unimproving 
fictions—-an  exchange  without  being  an  Im- 
provement; (br  thevolnmeado  not,  likelhe 
cards,  confine  the  miachieF  to  the  lima  the* 
are  in  the  hand*,  bat,  as  we  have  obaerrcii, 
often  leave  impressioni  behind  them  when 
tbe  others  are  forgotten- 
How  gladly  should  wo  limit  tbeae  observa- 
tions to  persona  whose  time  is  turned  to  little 
account,  and  spent  with  little  scniple,  in  any 
ai]iu*ement  wbioh  is  not  obviously  comipt  1 
But  it  is  with  real  relnciance  we  takothe  lib- 
erty to  animadvert  on  the  same  error,  Ihough 
not  carried  to  the  same  excees,  in  per«ou«  iif 
a  higher  strain  of  character,  persons  of  ciir- 
rect  mannen  and  considerable  at 
Do  not  many  inch  tatera\«  <a 
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is  not  improving,  and  of  which,  frequently, 
this  would  be  too  gentle  a  censure?  Even 
where  the  books  contain  little  that  is  coarse 
or  corrupt,  stiU  it  must  be  repeated,  the  pro- 
digious quantity  of  life  they  consume  must 
exceedingly  deduct  from  that  which  would 
otherwise  be  allotted  to  more  wholesome  | 
studies.  I 

And  this  is  not  all.— We  hear  passages, 
not  the  most  pure  in  point  of  delicacy,  and 
quite  unequivocal  in  point  of  impiety,  re- 
peated with  enthusiasm  by  younj^  ladies, 
from  the  works  of  a  noble,  but  profligate  and 
infidel  poet :  a  poet  rich  in  abused  genius, 
and  abouudiog  in  talents,  ungratefully  em- 
ployed to  dishonour  Him  who  gave  them. — 
But  from  the  same  fair  lips,  we  hear  little  of 
Milton  and  of  Spencer,  of  Cowper  and  of 
Young,  of  Thomson  and  of  Goldsmith,  of 
Gray  and  of  Beattie,  names  once  dear  to 
every  lover  of  enchanting  souff.  Nor  need 
we  look  back  exclusively  to  departed  gen- 
ius, for  the  innocent  and  refreshing  delights 
of  poetry. — The  muses  have  living  votaries, 
who  pour  forth  strains  at  once  original,  mel- 
lifluous, and  chaste. 

What  shall  we  presume  to  say  to  sober- 
minded  parents,  even  to  grave  clergymen, 
who  not  only  do  not  prohibit  the  authors  of 
the  school  in  question  ;  who  not  only  do  not 
restrain  their  daughters  from  being  students 
in  it,  but  who  not  unfrequently  introduce,  as 
part  of  the  family  reading,  poetry,  which  if 
It  contain  not  the  gross  expressions,  and  vul- 
^r  wickedness  of  the  wits  of  Charles's  days, 
IS  little  less  profane  in  principle,  or  corrupt 
in  sentiment  ?  There  is  some  knowledge 
which  it  is  a  praise  not  to  know ;  and  the 
vice  in  this  case  being  somewhat  *  refined 
through  certain  strainers,*  furnishes  at  once 
a  temptation  and  an  apolognr. 

It  may  be  ufged,  in  vindication  of  this  re- 
missness, that  as  soon  as  young  persons  get 
out  of  their  parents'  hands,  they  will  natu- 
rally choose  their  books  for  themselves. 
This  is  granted. — But  is  not  every  year  which 
prolongs  their  precious  innocence,  a  year 
gained  ?  May  not,  within  that  period,  the 
nascent  libertinism  be  checked,  the  ardent 
imagination  fixed  to  other  pursuits,  the  sen- 
timent of  virtue  kindled,  ttie  taste  for  purity 
confirmed,  and  the  habit  and  love  of  prajrer 
established  ?  And,  above  all,  is  it  not  a  pity 
that  thev  should  be  able  hereailer  to  plead  as 
an  apofogy  for  their  intimacy  with  such 
books,  that  they  were  introduced  to  them  by 
a  fond  and  careful  parent  ? 

May  we  not  take  the  liberty  to  ask  of 
worthy,  but,  in  this  instance,  injudicious  pa- 
rents, is  this  practice  quite  consistent  with 
the  command  given  to  fathers,  even  under  a 
darker  dispensation,  that  they  should  not 
limit  tlie  improvement  of  their  children  to 
any  set  hours,  but  that  they  should  *■  teach 
them  diligently,  sitting  in  the  house,  and 
walking  by  tlie  way,  rising  up,  and  lying 
down  ?' 


The  Borderers* 

jRcMOioif,  and  tbe  wcyrtd,  tucA  foTfCMiVj 
to  be  omtidaied  at  two  tifisNAl  tei^DDi^v^^ 


ated  separate  and  apart  from  each  other.— 
Tliey  aekiom  maintained  much  unneoeuary 
intercourse.  One  party  shuddered  at  the 
strictness  and  severihr  of  the  other  ;  which, 
in  its  tum,  kept  aloof  from  a  communication 
which  it  fesmsd  mig^t  contaminate  its  own 
purity. 

Between  them  lay  a  kind  of  neutral  groond, 
which,  though  it  divided  them,  was  however 
occasionally  passed  during  any  short  interval 
of  peace,  for  offices  of  necessi^,  of  business, 
or  of  kindness ;  offices  which,  nevertheless, 
produced  at  no  time  entire  reconciliation. 

This  neutral  territory  has  been  lately  seiz- 
ed upon  and  occupied  by  a  third  party,  a 
civil,  obliging,  ana  accommodating  people, 
who  are  so  perfectly  well-bred,  as  to  be  de- 
sirous of  keeping  well  with  their  neighbours 
I  on  both  sides  the  boundary.    Tliey  are  invi- 
'  tod  to  intimacy  by  the  gratifications  held  out 
by  the  one,  and  the  reputation  conferred  by 
the  other  ;   present  indulgence  tempts  on 
the  left,  future  hope  on  the  right.    The  pre- 
sent good,  however,  is  generally  too  power- 
ful a  competitor  for  the  future.    They  not 
only  struggle  to  maintain  their  own  interest 
in  both  countries,   but  are  kindly  desircras  of 
accommodating  all  differences  Between  the 
belligerent  powers.    Their  situation,  as  bor^ 
derers,  gives  them  great  local  advantages  on 
both  sides.    Thougli  they  keep  on  the  sane 
good  terms  with  lx)th,  tney  have  the  useful 
i  and  en^^ing  talent,  of  seemin?  to  belong 
I  exclusively  to  that  party  in  which  they  hap- 
I  pen  to  find  themselves. 
j     Their  chief  difficulty   arises  when  they 
'happen  to  meet  the  inhabitants  of  both  tem- 
'.  tories  together  ;  yet  so  ingenious  are  they  in 
[  the  art  of  trimming,  that  they  contrive  not 
to  lose  much  ground  with  either. 

When  alone  with  one  party,  they  take 
care  never  to '  speak  warmly  of  the  absent. 
With  the  worldly  thev  smile,  and  perhaps 
!  good-naturedly  shake  tlieir  head  at  some  lit- 
Ue  scruples,  and  some  excess  of  strictness  in 
the  absent  party,  though  they  do  not  go  the 
len^h  of  actual  censure. 

When  with  the  religious  colony,  they  ten- 
derly lament  the  necessity  imposed  on  them 
of  being  obligred  to  associate  so  much  with 
'  neighbours  from  whom,  they  confess^  there  if 
'  not  much  to  be  learned,  while  they  own  there 
is  something^  to  be  feared  ;  but,  as  they  ar» 
quite  sure  their  inclination  is  not  of  the  par- 
ty, they  trust  there  is  no  great  danger.— 
They  regret,  that  as  they  must  live  on  terms 
with  the  world,  they  cannot,  without  a  sin- 
gularity to  which  ridicule  would  attacfau 
avoid  adopting  some  of  their  manners  and 
customs.  Thus  they  think  it  prudent  to  in* 
dulge  in  the  same  habits  of  luxury  and  ex* 
pense ;  to  conform  to  many  of  the  tadia 
practices,  doubtful  at  the  best ;  and  to  attend 
on  some  places  of  diversion,  for  whicli,  in* 
deed,  they  profess  to  feel  no  great  relish,  and 
which,  for  the  sake  of  propriety,  are  ratbtr 
submitted  to  than  enjoyed  !  *  One  voold 
not  be  particular,  one  does  no  good  by  m- 
g^larity.' 

By  an  invariable  discretion,  they  thni  |pda 
tlM  oonfidleDce  and  regard  of  both  parfMb 
\Ttria  fJAwMton^i^  ^^hsMflBahle  lide  are 
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losing  them,  by  opposition  to  their 
A\y  joiDiDg  their  enemies ;  while  the 
colonies  are  desirous  of  retaining^ 
I  rcnderinf^  them  service  by  courte- 
odness,  still  charitably  hoping  their 
1  arc  right,  and  their  compliances 
Thus  their  borders  are  every 
iding,  and  their  population  increas- 
they  can  speak,  as  occasion  re- 
e  language  of  both  countries,  the? 
advantage  of  appearing  to  be  af- 
ome  with  each,  who  never  suspect 
ame  facility  in  the  dialect  of  the 
lallv  secures  their  popularity  there, 
respect,  they  carefully  comply  with 
le's  injunction,  applying  to  it,  how- 
meanin?  of  their  own,  *  They  let 
leratioo  be  known  unto  all  men.' — 
•upulously  avoid  extremes.  They 
nd  of  debtor  and  creditor  account 
^on  and  the  world,  punctually  pay- 
selves  for  some  practice  they  re- 
)y  adopting  some  other  which  is  a 
two  lighter  :  between  these  shades 
riminate  nicely  ;  and  the  pride  they 
lat  they  have  given  up,  is  more  sin- 
the  gratification  at  what  they  re- 
hough  hovering  on  the  borders  of 
itries,  they  do  not  penetrate  into 
s  of  cither.'  The  latitude  the^'  hap- 
cast  in  varies  according  to  circum- 
An  awakening  sermon  will  drive 
a  time,  beyond  the  usual  geograph- 
ee;  an  amusing  novel,  or  a  new 
Childe  Harold,  will  seduce  them  to 

Their  intentions  however,  they 
^mselves,  arc  generally  on  the  right 
e  their  movements  are  too  frequent- 
other. 

>ugh  their  language  can  accommo- 
*  to  both  parties,  their  personal  ap- 
is entirely  under  the  direction  of 
em.     In  tlieir  external  decorations, 
not  behind  the   foremost  of  their 
le  friends  ;  and  truth  obliges  us  re- 
to  confess,  that  their  dress  is  as  lit- 
ed  within  the  bounds  of  strict  deli- 
that  of  woinrn  the   rest  of  whose 
s  more  exceptionable.     The  conse- 
not  unnatural ;  for  to  those  who 
ike  otiier  people,  it  is  also  necessa- 
;  like  other  people.     It  does,  how- 
n  a  little  incongruous,  to  hear  the 
of  one  of   the  countries  spoken, 
a  strong  accent,  by  ladies  in  the 
me  of  the  other. 

mrderers  are  frequently  disposed  to 

3lent,  partly  from  a  warm  tempera- 

lly  from  a  conviction  that  charity 

They    profess  to  give  whatever 

spare,  but  of  that  proportion  they 

lity,  and  not  piety,  to  be  thp  arbiter. 

sU  ornament,  if  habits  of  luxury,  did 

9w  up  their  money,  charity  would 

Charity  is  the  next  best  thing  to 

ication. 

they  continue  their  present  course, 

numbers  increase,  or,  as  is  com- 
I  case,  sboald  continual  motion  ac- 
•ro^presa,  the  laod'jnarks  of  Mpanip 


tion  between  the  several  countries  will  in- 
sensibly be  lost,  and  it  will  be  difficalt  to 
define  the  eiact  limitations  of  the  invading 
neighbours. 

It  has  frequently  been  regretted  that  aa 
amicable  accommodation  between  the  adverse 
parties  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  in- 
terference of  this  intermediate  region.  Bnt 
whenever  it  has  been  attempted,  it  has  not 
always  been  successful.  The  coalition,  it  has 
been  found,  could  not  readily  be  brought 
about.  Prejudices  on  the  one  part,  and  rigo- 
rous demands  on  the  other,  have  hitherto  per- 
petuated the  separation 

Terms  of  peace,  indeed,  cannot  easily  be 
made  where  one  side  expects  so  many  sacri- 
fices, and  where  the  otlier  has  so  much  that 
must  be  parted  with.  The  worldly  territory 
having,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  larger 
population,  is  of  course  the  stronger,  and 
therefore  most  likely  to  hold  out. 

But  tiioogh  no  actual  flag  of  truce  has  yet 
been  sent  out  for  a  general  peace,  yet  alli- 
anccs  are  frequently  contracted  between  in- 
dividuals of  the  hostile  countries,  but  on  very 
unequal  terms ;  for  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  the  party  from  the  more  correct  side, 
'  who  come  out  to  visit  the  daughters  of  the 
land,'  have  been  seduced  by  the  cheerful 
miisick,  splendid  banners,  and  gay  attrac- 
tions of  the  other  ;  and  have  been  prevailed 
upon  to  settle  in  the  enemy's  camp.  To  them 
it  more  frequently  happens  that  they  gradu- 
ally forget  all  they  learnt  in  their  father's 
house,  and  insensibly  adopt  the  manners  of 
the  strange  country,  than  that  they  bring 
over  the  other  party  to  their  side.  It  may, 
therefore,  perhaps  be  safer  not  to  contract 
these  unholy  alliancet  till  there  is  a  conquest 
obtained  by  the  small  territory  over  the  great 
one  ;  an  event  which,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  pre<>ent  state  of  the  parties,  seems  at  a 
very  considerable  distance. 

But  enough,  and  perhaps  the  scrupulous 
Christian  will  say,  too  much,  of  this  light 
manner  of  treating  a  serious  subject.  We 
acknowledge  the  charee ;  we  bow  to  the  cor- 
rection :  confessing^  that  we  scarcely  knew 
how  to  approach  this  important  and  interest- 
ing class  of  persons,  without  the  thin  veil  of 
something  between  fiction  and  fact,  between 
allegory  and  true  history.  We  felt  an  al- 
most sinful  reluctance  to  say  any  thing  which 
might  seem  revolting  to  those  pleasin|f  olmr- 
acters  who  have  shown  some  disposition  to 
religion,  who  love  its  disciples,  without  bar- 
ing  courage  to  imitate  them.— But  real  con- 
cern for  their  best  interests  will  not  allow 
those  who  assume  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  to  conceal  the  distance  at  which 
they  at  present  appear  to  stand  from  its  con- 
straining power,  and  from  its  practical  conse- 
quences. 

Perhaps  your  creed  is  not  very  errroneous. 
Probably  the  rectitude  of  your  religious 
friends^  whose  doctrines  are  sound,  ana  the 
indifference  of  your  fashionable  friends,  who 
*care  for  none'of  these  things,*  have  i^n- 
served  you  pretty  clear  frai!&«ttQ»x%^  «s(^^a:> 
KMOu    WhiUl  \}kie  ooisiiMNMii  v)0«»?s  ^  ^ 
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amusements  of  the  worldly  have  indemnified  I  by  habit.    The  natural  heart  is  already  on 
you  for  tiie  severities  of  the  other  quarter,  i  the  world's  side.    Before  the  world  has  time 


but  opinions  do  little  till  they  are  ripeo&l 
into  principles,  it  is  reputable  to  say  with 
one  party,  *  straight  is  the  gpate  and  narrow 
is  the  way;'  but  the  company  of  the  other 
lets  you  sec  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  enter 
in  at  that  gate,  and  to  walk  in  that  way,  as 
you  had  flattered  yourself  you  should  have 
found  it. 

To  you  the  iror/J  is  by  far  the  most  for- 
midable foe  of  the  triple  alliance,  of  the  three 
confederate  enemies,  which  the  Scripture 
tells  us  war  against  the  S4)ul.  We  have  pre- 
sumed tliat  your  opinions  may  not  be  very 
erroneous,  but  there  are  moral  as  well  as 
speculative  heresies,  of  which  worldlincss  is 


the  originating  principle,  and  in  which  it  is) some. 


to  bcpn  its  attack,  the  citadel  is  disposed 
to  yield.  Before  the  assault  is  made,  there 
is  a  mutual  g^ood  understanding,  a  silent 
connivance  between  the  besiegers  and  the 
besieged.  As  soon  as  the  trenches  are  open- 
ed, the  disposition  to  parley  and  to  submit  ii 
nearly  the  same  act. 

You  appeared,  however,  to  take  the  first 
step  in  what  is  right,  by  occasionally  joining 
religious  society,  and  by  the  pleasure  you 
expressed  in  it.  By  that  introduction  you 
seemed  not  undesirous  of  ranging  yourself 
partly  on  that  side.  Having  broken  through 
that  first  obstruction,  it  was  hoped  that  every 
subsequent  step  would  have  become  lessirk- 


the  practical  operator.  The  wom.o  is  the 
grand  hercsiarch.  There  are  many  more 
wlio  *  love  the  world,  and  the  thing^s  of  the 
world,*  than  who  care  witelher  doctrines  are 
true  or  false.  While  they  themselves  are 
let  alone  to  follow  their  own  devices  ;  while 
they  are  left  undisturbed  to  their  own  pur 
suits ; 
adopt 


That  religion  has  its  difficulties,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  deny ;  but,  with  a  hearty  concur- 
rence of  the  will,  nurtured  by  cordial  prayer, 
strengthened  by  a  full  reliance  on  the  Sav- 
iour, and  sustained  by  the  aid  of  His  Spirit, 
which  is  offered  you,  the  difficulties  will  dair 
ly  diminish.  Rest  not,  then,  in  that  low 
you  may  propound,  or  controvert,  or  state  of  religion  which  is  satisfied  with  the 
any  opinion,  sound  or  heretical,  with  !  hope  of  escaping  punishment ;  calculate  not 


cuually  Utile  danger,  with  equally  little  ben-   how  small  a  measure  may  suffice  to  effect 


elit  to  them. 

To  the  devotee  of  pleasure  there  is  some- 
thing har^h  and  repulsive  in  doctrines  and 
dogmas  ;  to  take  part  with  them  would  be 
going  out  of  the  way  :  while  to  those  who 
can  contrive  to  in.ike  right  opinions  live  on 
friendly  tenns  with  wnnig  practices,  it  would 
be  a  gratuitous  foUv  to  add  to  the  faults  of 
conduct  the  errors  of  speculation. 

In  this  afTcctionate  remonstrance,  we  al- 
lude not  to  what  might  be  called  palpable 
and  tangible  offences ;  these  the  decorums 
of  their  condition  set  them  above  any  temp- 
tation to  commit.  We  speak  not  of  any 
disbelief  or  contempt  of  religion  ;  th»e  are 
not  the  immediate  perils  of  their  position  :  it 
is  not  infidelity  but  indifTerence — a  disincli- 
nation to  C?!iristianity,  not  as  opposed  to  un- 
belief, but  as  it  contnidicts  the  maxims,  the 
manners,  the  habits  of  their  associates. — 
Their  danger  consists  in  a  supreme  attach- 
ment to  present  objects,  and  a  neglect  of  such 
as  as  are  future  ;  it  consists  in  preferring  the 
pleasures  and  the  interests  of^  the  wond  to 
the  service  of  Tlim  who  made  it.  They  are 
governed  by  other  principles  than  those  of 
tiiat  gospel  wliich  has  proclaime<l  that  '  the 
friendship  of  the  tvorld  is  enmity  against 
God.*  They  are  influenced  by  its  opinions, 
misled  by  its  example,  enslaved  by  its 
amusements  ;  they  fear  lest  any  deviation 
from  its  prescribed  code  should  bring  their 
good  sense  and  good  taste  in  question  ;  lest 
withdrawing  from  its  practices  should  bring 
on  thom  the  imputation  of  narrowness  or 
enthusiasm  In  short,  they  go  with  *  the 
multitude  that  keep  holiday,'  not,  indeed,  in 
the  Scriptural  sense,  but  in  direct  conformi- 
ty to  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  that  term. 

Worldly  allurements  find  in  the  unrenew- 
ed heart  a  willingness  to  meet  them,  a  dis- 
positioa  accommodated  to  them  by  tempera- 


that  escape.  Search  not  out  for  an  imagina' 
ry  intermediate  state  between  the  chmlren 
of  wrath  and  the  children  of  God.  .  Rest  not 
till  you  have  attained  that  entire  consecra- 
tion of  heart,  whose  object,  aim,  and  end,  is 
eternal  life.  Foiget  not  that  they  who  ran 
in  a  race,  though  they  may  come  closer  to 
the  goal,  yet,  if  they  come  short  of  it,  fiul  of 
the  prize  as  completely  as  those  competitors 
whose  distance  is  greater ;  and,  if  we  come 
short  of  heaven,  whether  we  lose  it  by  mors 
or  fewer  steps,  the  failure  is  equally  docisife, 
the  loss  equally  irreparable. 

Those  worldly  persons  with  whom  yoo 
associate  are  intrenched  on  every  side  by 
numbers ;  they  therefore  act  as  if  they  thooriit 
that  the  evil,  supposing  it  to  be  evil,  whicb 
is  shared  among  so  many,  cannot  be  injurioui 
to  the  individual ;  forgetting  that  every  mas 
must  bear  his  own  burden,  and  suffer  ror  kii 
own  sin ;  for^  though  multitudes  may  girs 
countenance  to  your  errors  here,  they  wiQ 
not  answer  for  you  hereafter. 

Do  not  follow  those  who  have  no  settled 
course  of  their  own — who  are  hurried  to  and 
fro  by  every  breath  of  custom — whom  fiuln 
ion  leadeth  whithersoever  it  listcth.  The  pe^ 
sons  against  whom  we  would  guard  yoO| 
though  confident,  are  not  witliout  loeir 
fears ;  but  it  is  worth  observing,  that  thor 
fears  seldom  lie  on  the  same  side  with  their 
dangers.  They  fear  not  great  practical erron; 
these  they  sollen  down  and  treat  with  coo* 
placency':  these  are  tenderly  meotMol 
as  the  infirmities  of  nature — weaknessM  U 
which  wo  are  all  liable.  Almost  eveir  eX* 
cei^  in  personal  gratification  is  thus  kmi^ 
palliated:  *  Why  did  God  give  us  bothM 
disposition  and  the  moans  to  indulge  it,  if  ii? 
dulgence  were  a  sin  ?*  There  is  bat  oti 
excess  the^  guard  against— an  excess,  m> 
deed,  of  winch  they  are  in  little  danger^-" 
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surely  excess  is  litde  to  be  feared,  where  the 
tiling  has  not  yet  even  been  entered  npon  ! 

Be  assured,  that  whatever  serves  to  keep 
the  heart  from  God,  is  one  and  the  same 
spirit  of  irreligpon,  whether  it  appear  in  the 
shape  of  coarse  vice,  or  whether  it  is  soften- 
ed oy  the  smoothness  of  decorum,  and  the 
blandishments  of  polished  life.  We  are  far 
from  comparing;  them  together,  as  if  they 
were  equally  injurious  to  society,  or  equally 
offensive  to  decency ;  but  we  must  compare 
them  together  as  eoually  drawing  away  the 
heart  from  the  worship  and  the  love  of  God. 
Courteousness,  which  is  unaccompanied  by 
principle,  will  stand  tlie  most  courteous  in 
no  stead,  with  Him  who  is  a  discemer  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart. 

Some  of  these  well-bred  persons,  who  ex- 
ercise this  large  and  liberal  candour  towards 
practical  offences,  and  treat  with  tenderness 
certain  vices,  not  thought  disreputable  by 
the  world,  and  who  even  put  a  favourable 
construction  on  things  ver\'  unjustifiable  in 
the  sight  of  God,  lose  all  their  kindness,  put 
DO  favourable  interpretation,  when  sound  re- 
ligion IS  in  question.  They  are,  indeed,  too 
discreet  to  reprobate  it  under  its  own  proper 
name,  but  the  ready  appellation  of  enthusi- 
asm presents  itself — is  always  at  hand  to  vin- 
dicate the  hastiest  judgment,  and  the  most 
contemptuous  construction. 

Bnt  though  we  think  far  better  things  of 
yoQ,  whom  we  are  addressing,  vet  may  you 
not,  in  this  society,  be  tempted  to  disavow, 
or,  at  least,  to  conceal,  even  the  measure  of 
piety  you  actually  have,  for  fear  of  exciting 
that  dreaded  suspicion,  of  '  being  righteous 
over  much  .'*  May  not  this  fear,  strengthen- 
ed by  this  society,  keep  you  back  till  your 
pious  tendencies,  by  being  supjpressed,  may 
gradually  come  to  be  extinguished  ? 

We  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  and  to 
lore,  all  that  is  amiable  in  you  :  but  we  must 
not  forget,  that  the  fairest  and  most  brilliant 
creature,  the  most  engag^n?  manners,  and 
the  most  accomplished  mind,  stands  in  the 
same  need  of  repentance,  forsaking  of  sin, 
redemption  by  tlie  Son  of  God,  and  renova- 
tion by  His  Spirit,  as  the  least  attractive. 
The  more  en^ging  the  manners,  and  the 
more  interesting  the  acquirements,  the  more 
is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  those  very  attrac- 
tions, by  vour  complacency  in  them,  may 
hare  stood  between  you  and  heaven,— may, 
bv  your  resting  in  them,  have  been  the  cause 
of  your  not  pressing  towards  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  your  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

Bear  then  in  mind,  that  you  may  be  pleas- 
ing to  others,  while  you  have  an  unsanctified 
h«ut ;  that  politeness,  though  it  may  put  on 
the  appearance  of  humility,  is  but  a  poor  im- 
itation of  that  prime  grace ;  that  ^ood  breed- 
ing, though  the  beautiful  decoration  of  a  pi- 
ons  mind,  is  but  a  wretched  substitute  for 
the  want  of  it. 

Be  assured,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
that  true  religion  xriW  in  no  wise  diminish 
your  natural  or  acquired  graces ;  so  far  from 
it,  those  graces  will  be  more  estimable  ;  they 
will  be  even  more  admired,  wheu  they  are  | 


known  not  to  be  the  best  things  you  have. 
When  you  set  less  value  on  tliem  yourself, 
they  will  be  more  pleasing  to  others  ;  who, 
though  they  will  not  estimate  them  above 
their  worth,  will  not  depreciate  them  beloir 
it 

We  are  persuaded  that  you  are  too  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  Christianity  will 
change  its  character,  or  lower  its  require- 
ments, or  make  the  straight  gate  wider,  or 
the  narrow  way  broader,  or  hold  out  false 
colours,  in  order  to  induce  you  to  embrace 
it.  It  is  not  that  easy  and  superficial  thing 
which  some  suppose,  as  requiring  little  more 
than  a  ceremonious  attendance  on  its  forms, 
and  a  freedom  from  the  gross  violation  of  its 
commands.  This  may  be  nominal,  but  it  is 
not  saving  Christianity.  It  is  not  that  spir- 
itual, yetpractical  religpon,  for  which  the 
Son  or  God  endured  Uie  cross,  that  He 
might  establish  it  in  the  hearts  of  His  follow- 
ers,— which  He  is  pleading  witli  His  Heav- 
enly Father,  to  establish  in  your  heart.  He 
did  not  suffer  that  His  children  might  be  ex- 
cused from  self-denial;  nor  that,  because 
He  was  holy,  thev  might  be  negligent.  He 
suffered,  that  '  the  women  that  are  at  ease 
might  rise  up  ;  that  the  careless  daughters 
might  hear  His  voice,  and  g^ve  ear  unto  His 
word.' 

If  you  are  disposed  to  think  that  what  you 
must  give  up  is  great,  compare  it  with  what 
you  will  gam,  and  you  wul  be  ashamed  of- 
y  our  miscalculation  ;  you  will  think  the  sac* 
rifice  as  small  as  the  oojects  sacrificed  were 
worthless ;  for  Christianity,  though  a  sdf- 
denying  principle,  yet  denies  you  nothing 
which,  even  now,  adds  to  your  real  happi- 
ness. It  only  disenchants  you  from  an  il- 
lusion, and  grives  you  substantial  peace  in  ex- 
change It  will  rob  you  of  nothing  which 
good  sense  and  sound  reason  do  not  condemn, 
as  well  as  the  New  Testament 

Perhaps  you  have  just  religion  enough  to 
render  you  occasionafly  uneasy.  The  strug- 
gle between  the  claims  of  toe  world  and 
vour  casual  convictions,  is  fiir  from  beinff  a 
happy  state.  The  flattery  which  delights, 
misleads ;  the  diversions  which  amuse,  will 
not  console :  the  prospect  which  promises, 
disappoints.  Continue  not,  then,  *  working 
in  the  fire  for  very  vanity.*  Labour  not  to 
reconcile  two  interests,  which,  spite  of  your 
endeavours,  will  ever  remain  irreconcilea- 
ble. 

A  life  governed  by  Christianity  differs  in 
every  thing  from  the  worldly  system.  It  is 
free  ?rom  the  turbulence  and  the  agitation  of 
its  pursuits  :  it  has  none  of  the  anxieties  and 
jealousies  of  its  competitions ;  consequently 
none  of  the  lassitude  and  the  vexatioo  of  its 
disappointing  results.  The  further  you  pro- 
ceed m  its  paths  of  pleasantness,  the  plea- 
santer  they  become.  Its  difficulties  dimin- 
ish, its  delights  increase.  It  has  pleasures 
of  its  own,  higher  and  better ;  satnfaotiont 
which  depend  not  on  human  admiration,  but 
on  His  favour,  whom  to  know  is  eternal  MPe, 

Continue  not,  then,  to  live  as  if  the  great 
end  for  which  you  were  sent  into  the  wodd^ 
was  already  accompliaVifiA.    Ccfc^Gov^^'vc^V^ 
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act  as  if  you  thought  you  had  doue  all  for 
which  God  g^ve  you  an  intelligent  mind, 
reasoning  faculties,  aspiring  thoughts,  capa- 
cities for  endless  happiness.  Let  not  those 
powers  which  were  meant  to  fit  you,  not  only 
for  the  society  of  angels,  but  for  the  vision 
of  God,  be  any  longer  wasted  on  objects  the 
most  frivolous;  on  thines  which  at  best, 
must  end  when  this  world  ends.    Oh  !  re- 


nounce pursuits,  some  of  them  below  a  ra- 
tional, unsuited  to  an  accountable,  and  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  a  never-ending  being ! 
Renounce  them  for  objects  more  becoming 
a  candidate  for  an  inheritance  among  the 
samts  in  light,  better  adapted  to  an  immate- 
rial, immortal  spirit,  and  commensurate  with 
eternity. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  PRAYER, 

AND  ON  THE  ERRORS  WHICH  MAY  PREVENT  ITS  EFFICAY. 


0/1  the  Corruption  of  Human  Mature. 

The  most  original  French  writer  of  our 
own  time,  but  who  employed  his  powerful 
talents  to  the  most  pernicious  purposes,  ab- 
ruptly begins  bis  once  popular  work  on  edu- 
cation with  this  undeniable  truth,  -*■  All  is 
good  as  it  comes  out  of  the  hands  of  God,  all 
is  corrupted  in  the  hands  of  man.' 

In  his  first  position,  (his  sceptic  bears  a 
just  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  his  Crea- 
tor; but  the  second  clause,  his  subsequent 
application  of  it,  though  also  a  truth,  is  not 
the  vdiole  truth.  He  ascribes  all  the  evils  of 
man  to  the  errors  of  his  institution. 

Now,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  ma 
ny  of  his  faults  are  owing  to  a  defect  in  edu- 
cation, yet  his  prime  evil  lies  deeper,  is  rad- 
ical, and  must  be  traced  to  a  more  remote 
and  definite  cause. 

Had  the  writer  been  as  enlightened  as  he 
was  ingenious,  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
principle  of  evil  was  antecedent  to  his  edu- 
cation ;  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  inborn 
corruption  of  the  human  heart.  If  then, 
from  an  infidel,  we  are  willing  to  borrow  an 
avowal  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  crea- 
tion of  man,  we  must  look  to  higher  authori- 
ties to  account  for  his  degeneracy,  even  to 
the  sacred  oracles  of  God  himself. 

The  subject  of  man's  apostacv  is  so  nearly 
connected  with  the  subjiHjt  of  Pravcr,  being 
indeal  that  which  constitutes  the  necessity 
of  this  duty,  that  some  mention  of  the  one 
ought  to  precede  any  discussion  of  the  oth- 
er. I^et,  then,  the  conviction,  that  we  are 
fallen  from  our  original  state,  and  that  this 
lapse  furnishes  the  most  powerful  incentive 
to  prayer,  furnish  an  apolo^fv  for  makinsr  a 
few  preliminary  rnmarks  on  this  doctrine. 

The  doctrine  is  not  the  less  a  fundamental 
doctrine,  because  it  ha<;  been  abused  to  the 
worst  purposes :  some  having  considered  it 
as  leaving  us  without  hope,  and  others,  as 
lending  an  excuse  to  unresisted  sin.  It  in  a 
doctrine  which  meets  us  in  one  unbroken 
series  throughout  the  whole  sacred  volume  : 
we  find  it  from  the  third  of  Genesis,  which 
records  the  event  of  man*!«  apostacy,  carried 
on  through  the  history  of  its  fatal  conseauen- 
ces  in  all  the  subsequent  instances  of  sin, 
individual  and  national,  and  rmnin?  in  one 
continued  stream  from  the  first  sad  tale  of 
woe,  to  the  close  of  the  sacred  canon  in  the 
Apocalyptic  Vision. 


And,  to  remove  the  gronndless  hope,  that 
this  quality  of  inherent  corruption  oeloDged 
onl}^  to  the  profligate  and  abandoned,  the 
Divine  Inspirer  of  the  sacred  writers  took 
especial  care,  that  they  should  not  confine 
themselves  to  relate  the  sins  of  these  alone. 

Why  are  the  errors,  the  weaknesses,  and 
even  the  crimes  of  the  best  men  recorded 
with  equal  fidelity  ?  Whv  are  we  told  of  the 
twice  repeated  deceit  of  the  father  of  the 
faithful  ?  W  hy  of  the  single  instance  of  van- 
ity in  Hezekiah  ?  Whv  of  the  too  impetu- 
ous zeal  of  Elijah  ?  Why  of  the  error  of  the 
almost  perfect  Moses  ?  Why  of  the  insiocer- 
itv  of  Jacob  ?  Why  of  the  far  darker  crimes 
of  the  otherwise  holy  David  ?  Why  of  the 
departure  of  the  wisest  of  men  from  that  |ii- 
ety,  displayed  with  sublimity  unparalkded  in 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple  f  Why  seeau 
it  to  have  been  invariably  studied,  to  reootd 
with  more  minute  detail  the  vices  and  erron 
of  these  eminent  men,  than  even  those  of  the 
successive  impious  kings  of  Israel,  and  of  Ju- 
dah  ;  while  these  last  are  generally  dismis- 
sed with  the  brief,  but  melancholy  sentence, 
that  thev  did  that  which  was  evil  m  the  «ght 
of  the  Lord  ;  followed  only  by  too  freqaent 
an  intimation,  that  they  maide  way  for  a  suc- 
cessor worse  than  themselves  ?  The  answer 
is,  that  the  truth  of  our  universal  lapse  conld 
only  be  proved  by  transmitting  the  record  of 
those  vices,  from'which  even  the  holiest  men 
were  not  exempt. 

And  a^  thp<ie  affecting  details  unanswen- 
bly  establish  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  so 
thev  are  not  recorded  for  barren  doctriaal 
information.  They  are  recorded  to  funiiih 
Christians  of  every  age  with  salutary  cantioD, 
with  awfiil  warning- 

Su'*eh  the  best  man  among  us  will  hardly 
venture  to  say.  that  he  is  more  holy  than 
Abraham,  Moses,  David,  or  Peter.  If,  tbea, 
these  saints  exhibited  such  evidences  of  BOt 
havin?  escaped  the  universal  infection,  will 
not  everv  reflecting  child  of  mortality  yM 
to  the  corviction.  that  this  doctrine  is  as  tivt 
as  the  history  which  has  recorded  it  ?  WiB 
he  not  proceed  further  to  say,  *  How  &• 
shall  T  be  high  minded  ?  How  shall  I  not 
fear  ?  How  shall  I  deny  the  cause  of  the  erfl 
tendoncies  of  my  own  heart,  the  sins  of  Uf 
own  life,  the  thoughts  of  foolishness,  and  fA 
actings  of  inicjuity  within  myself  ?  And  «9I 
not  such  senous  enquiry,  by  God*s  m0S|. 
acting  on  the  study  of  the  characters  of  thai 
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4li|^hly  eminent,  but  not  perfect  worthies  of ;  witbie  tbe  reach  of  tlie  plainest  iinilcrsttnd- 
oki  nines,  putriarchs,  prophets,  ajid  satnis,  ing.  We  speak  of  tbe  Gospel  UseJf,  and  not 
lead  the  enquirer,  through  the  redemption  of  those  metaphysical  perpleiilies  with  which. 


wrought  for  all,  and  faith  in  the  operation  of 
the  btessed  Spirit,  to  that  effectual  repen- 
tance and  ferveot  prayer,  to  which,  in  this 
same  Divine  history,  such  gracious  promises 
are  made  ? 

Had  the  Holy  Scriptures  kept  back  from 
man  the  faithful  delineations  of  tbe  illustrious 
characters   to  which  we  ha?e  referred,  the 


tlie  schools  have  endeavoured  to  meet  meta- 
physical objections  ;  we  speak  of  tbe  fuuda- 
fi^ental  trutlis  on  which  God  has  made  salva- 
tion to  depend.  The  unlettered  Christian 
lays  hold  ou  those  truths  which  the  philoso- 
pher misses.  The  former  looks  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  his  teacher,  the  latter  to  his  own 
nnderstaodjng.      The  one  lives  holily,  and 


truth  of  the  doctrine  in  question,  though  oc-  |thus,  *  by  domg  the  will  of  Gud,  hcconf>es  to 
casionally  felt,  and  m  spite  of  his  resistance, ;  koow  of' the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.' 
ibrced  upon  him,  would  not  have  been  be-  |  Christianity  hangs  on  a  few  plain  truths  ; 
lieved ;  or,  if  believed,  would  not  have  been  j  *  that  God  is,  and  tliat  he  is  the  rewanler  of 
acknowledged.  ,  all  that  seek  him  ;*  that  man  has  apostatised 

It  is,  then,  one  great  end  of  the  oracles  of 'from  his  original  character,  and  by  it  has 
Divine  truth,  to  humble  man,  under  a  sense  forft* ited  his  original  destmation  ;  that  Christ 
of  his  inherent  and  actual  corruptions.  The  jcame  into  this  world  and  died  upon  the  cross 
natural  man  feels  it  repugnant  to  his  pride  !  to  expiate  sin,  and  to  save  sinners  ;  that  af- 
to  suppose  this  doctrine  is  addressed  to  hi^n.  Iter  his  ascension  into  Heaven,  he  did  not 

It  is  very  true,  that  this  all-iinportani  doc-  !  leave  his  work  imperfect.  He  sent  his  Holy 
trine  of  human  corruption,  is,  like  many  oth- 1  Spirit,  who  performed  his  first  office  by  giv- 
er truths,   both  in  tiie  natural,  moral,  aod|ioff  to  the  Apostles  miraculous  powers.  His 


spiritual  world,  liable  to  certain  speculative 
ODJections,  and  metaphysical  difficulties.— > 
laying  hold  on  these,  which,  of\en,  a  chili 
migtit  discover,  and  no  philosopher  be  able 
to  answer,  even  upon  merely  philosophical 
subjects,  we  excuse  ourselves  altogether 
from  studying  the  Divine  book,  and  fearful, 
in  secret,  of  the  discoveries  we  should  make, 
pretend  that  its  Author  has  left  truth  so  ob- 
scure, as  to  be  impervious  to  human  eyes  :  or 
80  loAy,  as  to  be  above  human  reach. 

lint*  is  it  not  making  God  unjust,  and  even 
the  author  of  that  sin  which  be  charges  on 
ourselves,  to  suppose  that  he  had  put  truth 
and  knowledge  out  of  our  reach,  and  then 
threatened  to  punish  us  for  failing  in  that 
which  he  himself  had  made  impossible  f  Is 
it  probable  that  He,  whose  eyes  you  say  are 
so  pnre,  that  he  cannot  look  u|>un  iniquity, 
should  tolerate  it,  by  tying  our  hands,  and 
blinding  our  eyes,  and  thus  abandon  us  to 
tlie  unrestrained  dominion  of  that  which  he 
hates? 

The  only  real  question  which  concerns  us 
incur  present  imperfect  and  probationary 
state,  is  this :— Are  the  statements  of  revela- 
tion sufficient  to  establish  this  or  that  doc- 
trine ?  And  is  the  doctrine  so  established,  a 
safficuent  ground  for  the  duties  required  ?  If 
this  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  to 
ask  for  fewer  difficulties,  clearer  light,  or 
stronger  motives  to  action,  is  only  to  enter 
a  Tato  contest  with  Almighty  wisdom,  and 
Divine  supremacy.  Our  present  disobedi- 
ence proves  that  more  light  would  only  in- 
crease our  guilt,  stronger  motives  would  on- 
ly render  us  more  inexcusable.  We  should 
reject  then  what  we  neglect  now.— To  re- 
fuse what  we  now  have,  is  not  for  want  of 
light,  but  of  eyes  ;  not  for  want  of  motives, 
tMit  of  faith ;  not  for  want  of  rules,  but  of 
obedience ;  not  for  want  of  knowledge,  but 
of  will.  Let  us  then  pity  those  blind  eves 
which  do  not  see,  and  especially  those  wilful 
e>'es  which  will  not  see 

Tbe  christian  revelation,  as  far  as  respects 
its  professed  prt^stical  purpose,  is  brought 
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offices  did  not  cease  there ;  he  has  indeed 
withdrawn  his  miraculous  gifts,  but  he  i*till 
continues  his  silent  but  powerful  operations, 
and  that  in  their  due  order, — first,  that  of 
convincing  of  sin,  and  of  changing  the  lieart 
of  the  sinner,  before  he  assumes  the  gracious 
character  of  the  Comforter.  What  need, 
tlien,  of  heresies  to  perplex  doctrines,  or  of 
philosophv  to  entangle,  or  of  will- worshippers 
to  multiply  them  ? 

We  do  not  den v  that  there  are,  in  Chris* 
tianity,  high  and  holy  mysteries ;  but  these 
'  secret  things,' though  they  *  belong  lo  GoJ,* 
have  their  practical  uses  for  us  ;  they  teacli 
us  humility,  the  prime  Christian  grace ;  and 
they  exercise  faith,  the  parent  attribute  of  ail 
other  graces. 

Tlus  religion  of  facts,  then,  the  poorest 
listners  in  the  aisles  of  our  churches  under- 
stand sufficiently,  to  be  made  by  it  wise  onto 
salvation.  They  are  saved  by  a  practical 
belief  of  a  few  simple,  but  inestimable 
truths. 

Dy  these  same  simple  truths,  martyrs  and 
confessors,  our  persecuted  saints,  and  our 
blessed  reformers,  were  saved.  By  these 
few  simple  truths,  Locke,  and  Boyle,  and 
Newton,  were  saved  ;  not  because  they  saw 
their  religion  througli  the  glass  of  tlieir  phi- 
losophy, but  because  theirs  was  not  *  a  phi- 
losophy, falsely  so  called  ;'  nor  their  science, 
*  a  science  of  opposition  ;'  but  a  science  and 
a  philosophy  which  were  made  subservient 
to  Christianity,  and  because  their  deep  hu- 
mility sanctified  their  astonishing  powers  of 
mind.  These  wonderful  men,  at  whose  feet 
the  learned  world  is  still  satisfied  to  sit,  sat 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Had  there 
been  any  other  way  but  tbe  cross  by  which 
sinners  could  be  saved,  they,  perhaps,  of  all 
men,  were  best  qualified  to  have  found  it. 

The  wise  and  the  weak,  the  illiterate  and 
the  learned,  cannot,  indeed,  equally  discuss 
or  expound  these  doctrines,  but  they  are 
e()ua11y  saved  by  them.  In  view  of 'the 
simple  means  of  salvation,  talents  loaatSsM^x 
superiority^  leaijpiiVDL^  \Vft^^i|;cv\V^^  <v&^^^^t 
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its  pre-emioGiice.  While  the  sober  Chris- 
tian keeps  OD  his  safe,  because  prescribed 
course ;  the  wise,  and  the  disputer  of  this 
ivorld,  by  desertio;  it  fall  into  absurdities 
which  plain  men  escape;  thev  make  (he 
<lifficQlties  they  do  not  find,  and  wander  in 
(lie  endless  mazes  of  presumptuous  defla- 
tion. 

To  retnrn,  then,  to  the  particular  doc- 
trines under  consideration:— Let  us  beliere 
trian  is  corrupt,  because  the  Bible  tells  us 
he  is  so.  Let  us  believe  that  such  were 
^o  by  nature,  even  the  best,  since  we  learn 
it  from  tlie  Divine  source.  I^et  us  from  the 
name  authority,  trace  the  disorder  to  its 
source  from  a  fallen  parent,  its  seat  in  a  cor- 
nipted  heart,  its  extent  through  the  whole 
man,  its  universality  over  the  whole  race. 

All  are  willing  to  allow  tliat  we  are  seb- 
joct  to  frailties,  to  imperfections,  to  infirmi- 
ties ;  facts  compel  us  to  confess  a  propensity 
to  crimes,  but  worldly  men  confine  the  com- 
mission of  them  to  the  Tulgar.  But  to  rest 
here  would  lead  us  to  a  very  false  estimate 
of  the  doctrine  in  ouestion,  contrary  to  the 
decisive  language  or  Scripture ;  it  would  es- 
tahlish  corruption  to  be  an  accident,  and  not 
a  root.  It  would,  by  a  division  of  offenders 
iuto  two  classes,  deny  that  all  ofiences  are 
derived  from  one  common  principle. 

Among  the  higher  ranks  there  is  little 
temptation  to  the  commission  of  certain  sins; 
murder  is  rare,  fraud  uncommon,  robbery  not 
found,  yet  the  inborn  principle  is  the  same  in 
all.  Circumstances,  rank,  education,  ex- 
ample, reputation,  give  advantage  to  one 
class,  which,  had  they  changed  places,  might 
have  led  to  the  vices  so  common  in  the  other; 
while,  had  the  notorious  offenders  against  the 
laws  and  the  Divine  law-giver,  changed 
situations  with  their  superiors,  we  should 
then  have  heard  only  of  their  imperfections, 
their  infirmities,  iheirf rtUUiea, 

Temptation  does  not  make  the  sin,  it  lies 
ready  in  the  heart.  Accident  does  not 
create  the  propensity,  it  only  brings  it  into 
action.  It  destroys  the  plea  of  exemption 
from  natural  corruption,  but  it  does  not  put 
that  corruption  into  the  heart.  It  was  there 
before,  ready,  without  the  grace  of  God, 
ready,  without  the  restraint  of  relig^ion,  ready, 
without  the  bridle  of  an  enlightened  con- 
science, to  break  out  into  any  excess.  Yet 
there  are  many  flagrant  offences  against  God 
and  against  human  laws,  which  the  high- 
born and  the  high-bred  frequently  commit 
with  as  little  scruple  as  the  lowest.  The 
frequency  of  duelling,  the  breach  of  the  se- 
venth commandment,  two  offences  frequent- 
\j  found  in  the  same  company,  gaming,  the 
violation  of  the  Sabbath,  with  other  enormi- 
ties, would  alone  sufficiently  prove  the  prin- 
ciple to  exist,  independently  of  rank,  educa- 
tion, or  fortune.  Are  not  what,  by  way  of 
distinction,  we  may  call  the  metaphysical 
or  spiritual  sins,  which  are  cherished  without 
loss  of  character*^8  not  ambition,  which 
knows  no  bouiid»*-envy,  which  knows  no 
rest— avarice,  which  destroys  all  feeling-— 
jealousy,  which  is  its  own  tormentor— ill- 
femper,  which  it  the  tormeDtor  of  others-^ 


uDgorenied  anger,  which  is  miTder  in  iti 
first  seed ;  are  not  all  these  equally  to  be 
found  in  the  higb-bom  and  the  k»w-bfed  f 
Again,  is  not  sensuality  in  the  great,  wliieh, 
in  the  case  of  the  poor,  might  have  prodaoed 
unfair  means  to  indulge  it-— is  not  tbe  love  of 
splendour  and  ostentation,  which  are  thoi^^fat 
to  add  dignity  to  the  rich,  the  very  principle 
which  leads  the  necessitous  to  rofigerj,  tbe 
crime  for  which  so  many  are  now  Bamnog 
capital  punishment? 

If  then  men  would  examine  their  own  bo- 
soms as  closely,  as  they  censure  the  fiinlts 
of  others  loudly,  we  should  ali  find  there  the 
incipient  stirrings  of  many  a  mo,  which, 
when  brought  into  action,  by  tbe  temptatioos 
of  poverty,  of  ignorance,  of  unreaiated  pas- 
sion, produce  conseonences  the  mcMit  appal- 
ling. Lotus  then  bless  Crod,  not  that  we 
are  better  than  other  men,  but  that  we  are 
placed  by  Proridence  out  of  the  reach  of 
being  goaded  by  that  temptation,  stimalated 
by  that  poverty,  which,  nad  they  been  oar 
lot,  might  have  led  to  tlie  same  termination. 

Let  then  the  fear  of  God,  the  knowledge 
of  his  word,  and  the  knowledge  of  onrseives, 
teach  us  that  there  is  not,  by  nature,  so  wide 
a  difference  t>etween  ourselves  and  the  men 
we  abhor  as  we  fondly  fancy ;  that  there  is 
not,  by  nature,  a  great  gulf  fixed,  that  they 
who  are  on  this  side  might  not  have  passed 
over  to  the  other.  Let  us  not  look  to  any 
superior  virtue,  to  any  native  strength  of  oor 
own,  but  let  us  look  with  a  lively  g^Utnde 
to  that  mercy  of  God  which  has  preserved  os 
from  such  temptations;  to  his  nnmcBrited 
goodness,  which  has  placed  us  in  ctrcumstan- 
ces  that  have  put  us  above  necessity—^  tbe 
devil's  plea.*  But,  above  all,  let  os  look  to 
that  preventing  and  restraining  gracse  which 
is  withheld  from  none  who  ask  it,  and  we  shall 
not  be  so  very  forward  to  say,  contempto- 
ously,  to  (he  worst  of  our  fellow-creatiirei, 
*•  stand  by,  I  am  holier  than  thou.*  A  thor- 
ough belief  in  this  doctrine  would  lead  nsto 
pray  more  fervently  to  be  delivered  ia  *  all 
time  of  our  wealth,  as  in  all  time  of  our  tri- 
bulation.' 

It  is  not  enough  that  God  has  revealed  the 
way  of  salvation,  he  must  also  incline  os  to 
accept  it.  It  is  this  gift,  and  this  aoceptaaoe, 
which  makes  the  distinction  betweeo  the 
best  men  and  tlie  worst.  Without  this  ^ 
powerful  grace,  Latimer  might  have  led 
Bonner  to  the  stake;  with  it,  Bonner  might 
have  ascended  the  scaffold  a  martyr  to  tme 
religion.  Without  this  grace,  Luther  m^ 
have  fiittened  on  the  sale  of  indulgeaoes; 
and  with  it,  Leo  the  Tenth  might  have  ac- 
complished (he  blessed  work  of  uie  refonait- 
tion. 


False  J>rotion»  of  the  DignUv  ^JUan^  akm 
from  hie  HetpUunesa  and  DepemdmB$» 

Man  is  not  only  a  sinful,  he  is  abo  a  Mp- 
less,  and  therefore  a  dependent  being^.  Tlii 
offers  new  and  powerful  motivee  for  thie  ■§• 
cessity  of  prayer^  the  necessity  of  kMiUit 
continaally  to  a  higher  power,  (o  m  bem 
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atreagth  than  our  owd.  Iftbat  Power  bus- 
taio  u»  not,  we  £bA\  ;  if  He  direct  us  not,  we 
wander.  His  guidance  is  not  only  perfect 
freedom,  but  perfect  safety.  Our  i^reatest 
dai^ger  begiiis  from  the  moment  we  imagine 
we  are  able  to  go  alone. 

The  self-sufSciency  of  man,  arising  fVoro 
his  imaginary  dignity,  is  a  favourite  doctrine 
with  the  nominal  Christian.  He  feeds  his 
pride  with  this  pernicious  aliment  The 
contrary  opinion  is  so  closely  connected,  in- 
deed is  so  intimately  blended,  with  the  sub- 
ieot  of  the  pseceding  chapter,  that  we  shall 
mve  the  less  occasion  to  extend  our  present 
obtenrations  to  any  length. 

We  hear  much,  and  we  hear  falsely,  of 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  Prayer,  found- 
ed on  the  true  principles  of  Scripture,  alone 
teaches  us  wherein  our  true  dignity  consists. 
The  dippoity  of  a  fallen  creature  is  a  perfect 
anoina^.  True  dignity,  contrary  to  the 
common  opinion,  that  it  is  an  inherent  ex- 
cellence, is  actually  a  sense  of  the  want  of 
it ;  it  consists  not  in  our  valuing  ourselves, 
but  in  a  continual  feeling  of  our  dependence 
upon  God,  and  an  unceasing  aim  at  confor- 
roit?  to  his  image. 

Nothing  but  a  humbling  sense  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  our  nature,  of  our  practised  offen- 
ces, of  our  utter  helplessness,  and  constant 
dependence,  can  bring  us  to  fervent  and 
persevering  prayer.  How  did  the  faith  of 
the  saints  of  old  flourish  under  a  darker  dis- 
pensation, through  all  the  clouds  and  igno- 
rance which  obscured  their  views  of  Uod. 
^  They  looked  unto  Him  and  were  enlight- 
ened.'' How  do  their  slender  means  and 
high  attainments  reproach  us ! 

David  found  that  the  strength  and  spirit 
of  nature  which  had  enabled  him  to  resbt  the 
lion  and  the  bear,  did  not  enable  him  to  resist 
his  outward  temptations,  nor  to  conquer  his 
inward  corruptions.  He  therefore  prayed, 
not  noly  for  deliverance  *  from  blood  guilt- 
iness,' for  a  fi^rievouslj^  remembered  sin,  he 
prayed  for  the  principle  of  piety,  for  the 
finuUain  of  holiness,  tor  *•  the  creation  of  a 
clean  heart,^  for  *■  the  renewing  of  a  right 
spirit*'  for  *  truth  in  the  inward  parts,'  that 
the  *  comfort  of  God's  help  might  be  grant- 
ed him.'  This  uniform  avowal  of  the  secret 
workings  of  sin,  this  uniform  dependence  on 
the  mercy  of  God  to  pardon,  and  the  grace 
of  God  to  assist,  render  his  precatory  ad- 
dresses, though  they  are  those  of  a  sovereign 
and  a  warrior,  so  universally  applied  to  the 
case  of  every  private  Christian. 

One  of  our  best  poets — himself  an  unsuc- 
cessful courtier — from  a  personal  experience 
of  the  mortifying  feelings  of  abject  solicita- 
tion, has  said,  tlmt  if  there  were  the  man  in 
the  world  whom  he  was  at  liberty  to  hate, 
he  would  wish  him  no  greater  punishment 
than  attendance  and  dependence.  But  he 
applies  the  heavy  penalty  of  this  wish  to  the 
dependants  on  mortal  greatness. 

Now,  attendance  and  dependence  are  the 
very  essence  both  of  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  a  Christian.  Dependence  on  God  is  his 
only  true  liberty,  as  attendance  on  Him  is 
his  only  true  consolation.     The  suitor  for 


human  favour  is  liable  to  continual  disap- 
pointment ;  if  he  knock  at  the  door  of  his 
patron,  there  is  probably  a  general  order  not 
to  admit  him.  In  the  higher  case,  there  is  a 
special  promise,  that  *  to  him  that  knocks 
it  shall  be  opened.'  The  human  patron  hates 
importunity ;  the  Heavenly  Patron  invites 
it.  The  one  receives  his  suitor  according  to 
his  humour,  or  refuses  his  admission  from 
the  caprice  of  the  moment ;  with  the  other, 
Uhere  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of 
turning  :'  « Come  unto  roe,'  is  his  uniform 
language. 

The  man  in  power  has  many  claims  on 
his  favour,  and  comparatively  few  boons  to 
bestow.  The  God  of  Power  has  all  things  in 
His  jgfift,  and  only  blames  the  solicitor  for 
comine  so  seldom,  or  coming  so  late,  or  stay- 
ing so  little  a  while.  He  only  wishes  that  his 
best  gifts  were  more  earnestly  sought. 

When  we  solicit  an  earthly  benefactor,  it 
is  often  upon  the  strength  or  some  pretence 
to  his  favour — the  hope  of  some  reward  for 
past  services  :  even  if  we  can  produce  little 
claim,  we  insinuate  something  like  merit. 
But  when  we  approach  our  Heavenly  Bene- 
factor, so  far  from  having  anything  like 
claim,  any  thing  like  merit  to  produce,  our 
only  true,  and  our  only  acceptable  plea,  is 
our  utter  want  of  both  claim  and  merit — is 
the  utter  destitution  of  all  that  can  recom- 
mend us;  yet  we  presume  to  ask  favour, 
when  we  deserve  nothing  but  rejection  ;  we 
are  encouraged  to  ask  for  eternal  happiness, 
when  we  deserve  only  eternal  punishment. 
Though  we  have  nothing  to  produce  but  dis- 
loyalty, we  ask  for  the  privilege  of  subjects ; 
though  nothing  but  disobedience  to  offer,  we 
plead  the  privileges  of  children — we  implore 
the  tenderness  of  a  father. 

In  dependence  on  God  there  is  nothing 
abject ;  m  attendance  on  Him,  nothing  ser 
vile.  He  never,  like  the  great  ones  of  the 
world,  receives  the  suitor  with  a  petrifying 
frown,  or,  what  is  worse,  never  disimsses 
him  with  a  cruel  smile  and  a  false  promise. 

Even  if  the  petitioner  to  human  power 
escape  the  vexation  of  being  absolutely  re- 
ject^ ;  even  if  his  suit  be  granted,  the  grant 
It  may  be,  is  accompanied  with  a  mortifying 
coldness,  with  an  intelligible  hint  that  the 
donor  expects  to  be  no  further  troubled.  The 

Srant  may  be  attended  with  such  a  tedious 
elay,  as  may  make  it  no  benefit.  The  boon 
granted  does  not,  perhaps,  prove  so  valuable 
as  the  applicant  expected  ;  or  he  finds  ho 
might  have  spent  the  long  season  of  his  at- 
tendance, his  watctyng,  and  his  waiting  to 
better  purpose ;  or  he  might  have  em|)loyed 
his  interest  in  another  quarter,  in  obtain- 
ing something  more  important ;  or,  after  all, 
he  may  have  received  it  too  late  in  life  to 
turn  it  to  the  profitable  account  he  had  ex- 
pected. 

But  the  Almighty  Donor  never  puts  off 
His  humble  petitioner  to  a  more  convenient 
season.  His  Court  of  Re(]uests  is  always 
open.  He  receives  the  petition  as  soon  as  it 
is  offered;  lie  grants  it  as  soon  as  it  is  made ; 
and,  though  he  will  not  dispense  with  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  a[»\)Uc^l.\»^^  '^^V  Na  «*«c^ 
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freth  application  He  promises  fresh  support 
He  wilt  still  be  solicited,  but  it  is  io  order 
that  He  may  still  bestow.  Repeated  ^fts  do 
not  exhause  His  bounty,  nor  lessen  His  pow- 
er of  fulfilment.  Repeated  solicitation,  so 
fiir  from  wearying  His  patience,  is  an  addi- 
tional call  for  11  is  favour.  . 

Nor  is  tbe  latent  of  the  petition  any  bar 
to  its  acceptance  :  He  likes  it  should  be  ear- 
ly, but  He  rejects  it  not  though  it  be  late. 

With  a  human  benefactor,  the  cooscious- 
ness  of  having  received  former  favours,  is  a 
motive  with  a  modest  ()etitioner  for  prevent- 
ing his  making  an  application  for  more  ; 
while,  on  the  contrarv,  God  even  invites  us 
to  call  on  Him  for  Uiture  mercies,  by  the 
powerful  plea  of  His  past  acts  of  goodness— 
*  even  mercies  which  Lave  been  ever  of  old.' 
And  as  past  mercies  on  God's  part,  so,  to  the 
praise  or  His  grace  be  it  said,  that  past  of- 
fences on  our  own  part  are  no  hindrance  to 
the  application  of  hearty  repentance  or  the 
answer  of  fervent  prayer. 

The  petitioner  to  human  power,  who  may 
formerly  have  offended  his  benefactor,  con- 
t rives  to  soften  his  displeasure,  by  represent- 
ing that  tlie  offence  was  a  small  one.  The 
devout  petitioner  to  God  uses  no  such  sub- 
terfugcc.  In  the  boldness  of  faith,  and  ihe 
humility  of  repentance,  lie  cries,  '■  Pardon 
my  iniquity,  for  it  is  greaU 

It  is  no  pardon,  then,  to  assert  that  depen- 
dence on  Grod  IS  the  only  true  safety  ;  depen- 
dence upon  Him,  the  only  true  freedom — 
freedom  from  doubt  and  fear,  and  sin  ;  free- 
dom from  human  dependence ;  above  all, 
freedom  from  dependence  on  ourselves.  As 
pardoned  sinners,  through  the  rcilemption 
wrought  for  them,  find,  in  Uie  renewed  na- 
ture, a  restoration  to  that  dignity  they  had 
forfeited,  &o  those  who  are  most  destitute  of 
the  dignity  which  arises  from  this  depend- 
ence, missing  the  reality,  deceive  themselves 
with  the  shadow. 

He  who  does  not  believe  this  fundamental 
truth,  on  which  tlie  other  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  are  buiIt,-«-even  he  who  does  nominal- 
ly profess  to  assent  to  it  as  a  doctrine  of 
Scripture ;  yet,  if  he  does  not  experimental- 
ly acknowledge  it ;  if  he  does  not  feel  it  in 
the  convictions  of  his  own  awakened  con- 
science, in  his  discovery  of  the  evil  working, 
of  his  own  heart,  and  tFie  wrong  propensities 
of  his  own  nature,  all  bearing  their  testimo- 
ny to  its  truth — such  a  one  will  not  pray  ear- 
nestly for  itii  cure— will  not  pray  with  that 
feeling  of  his  own  helplessness,  with  that 
sense  of  dependence  on  Divine  assistance, 
which  alone  makes  prayer  efficacious. 

Of  this  corruption  he  can  never  attain  an 
adequate  conception,  till  his  progress  io  re- 
ligion has  opened  his  eyes  on  what  is  the  nat 
ural  state  of  man.  Till  this  was  the  case, 
he  himself  was  as  far  from  desiring  the 
change,  as  he  was  from  believing  it  nccessa- 
rv.  He  does  not  even  suspect  its  existence, 
till  he  is  in  some  measure  delivered  from  its 
dominion. 

Nothing  will  make  us  truly  humble,  no- 
thing willnake  as  cooitantly  vigilant,  no- 
thJDg  will  entirely  lead  ui  tb  have  reoonrse 


to  prayer  lo  fenreotly  or  so  frequenlly,  u 
this  ever  abiding  sense  of  our  comipt  nt^ 
ture, — as  our  not  being  able  to  ascribe  tuy 
disposition  in  ourselves,  to  any  Ibing  thtt  m 
good,  or  any  power  to  avoid,  by  our  owp 
strength,  any  thing  that  it  evil. 


The  Migaiion  of  Prayer  wiiverml-^Rigv^ 
iar  seaumi  to  be  ooaerved*'^  The  ec^pHc 
and  ihe  ienntaliai  reject praijfer* 

Among  tbe  many  articles  of  erroneont 
calculation,  to  which  so  much  of  the  sin  and 
misery  of  life  may  be  attributed  tbe  ne|)ect 
or  misuse  of  prayer  will  not  form  tbe  light- 
est. The  prophet  Jeremiah,  in  bit  impai* 
sioned  address  to  the  Almighty  makes  no 
distinction  between  those  who  acknowledge 
no  God,  and  those  who  live  without  prayer. 
^  Pour  out  thy  fury,  O  Lord,  upon  tne  Sea- 
then,  and  upon  the  famihes  that  call  not  up- 
on thy  name.' 

Some  duties  are  more  incumbent  on  tome 
persons,  and  some  on  others  ;  depending  on 
the  difference  of  talents,  wealtli,  leisure, 
leamine,  station,  and  oppoKunities  ;  but  tbe 
duty  of^prayer  is  of  imperatire  obligation; 
it  is  universal,  because  it  demands  none  of 
any  of  the  above  requisites ;  it  demands  on- 
ly a  willin?  heart,  a  consciousness  of  sin,  a 
sense  of  dependence,  a  feeling  of  belpl^ 
ness.  Those  who  voluntarily  neglect  it, 
shut  themselves  out  from  the  presence  of 
their  Maker.  '  I  know  you  not,'  must  at* 
surodly  be  the  sentence  of  ex.clnsioQ  oo 
those  who  thus  *•  know  not  God.'  Nothing, 
it  is  true,  can  exclude  them  from  His  inspec- 
tion, but  they  exclude  themselves  from  his 
favour. 

Many  nearly  renounce  prayer,  by  affect- 
ing to  make  it  so  indefinite  a  thing,  as  not  to 
require  regular  exercise.  Just  as  many, 
also,  unhallow  the  Sabbath,  who  pretend 
they  do  nothing  on  week-days,  which  they 
should  fear  to  do  on  Sundays.  The  truth  iS| 
instead  of  sanctifying  Uie  week-days  by  ras- 
ing them  to  tlie  duties  of  Sunday — which  is, 
indeed,  impracticable,  let  men  talk  as  tb^ 

fdease,— ihey  desecrate  the  Sunday  to  seen- 
ar  purposes,  aud  so  contrive  to  keep  no 
Sunday  at  all. 

Stated  seasons  for  indispensable  empki^* 
ments,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  so  desul- 
tory, so  versatile  a  creature  as  man.  Tbst 
which  is  turned  over  to  any  chance  time  is 
seldom  done  at  all ;  and  those  who  despiN 
the  recurrence  of  appointed  times  and  WA- 
sous,  are  only  less  censurable  than,  those  wbo 
rest  in  them. 

Other  duties  and  engagements  have  their 
allotted  seasons ;  wh^r,  t^Bu,  should  the  moat 
important  duty  in  which  an  immortal  beinf 
i  can  be  employed,  by  being  left  to  accidflOl» 
become  liable  to  occasional  omission,  liaUi 
to  iucreasing  neglect,  liable  to  total  oblif^ 
ion  ? 

All  the  other  various  works  of  God 
their   appointed   times  ;— -the 
heavenly  bodies,  day  aivi  nig^t» 
aud  harvest,*—^  set  ao  example  of  imdovK 
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ttiD^  regularity.  Why  should  maD,  the  on- 
ly thinking,  be  the  only  disorderly,  work  of 
Aimig'htv  power  ? 

But  whilst  we  are  asserting  the  necessity 
of  seasons  of  prayer,  let  us  not  be  suspected 
of  attacliing  undue  importance  to  them  ;  for 
all  these  are  but  the  frame  work,  the  scaf- 
foldmg,  the  mere  mechanical  and  subsidiary 
adjuncts  ;  they  are  but  the  preparation  for 
Christian  worship  ;  th^^  remmd  us,  they  in- 
timate to  us,  that  an  important  work  is  to  be 
done,  but  are  no  part  of  the  work  itself. 

They,  therefore,  who  most  insist  on  the 
▼alue  of  stated  devotions,  must  never  lose 
sight  of  that  grand,  and  universal  prime 
truth,  that  wherever  we  are,  still  we  are  in 
God's  presence  ;  whatever  we  have  is  His 
l^ft ;  whatever  we  hope  is  his  promise  ;  feel- 
ings which  are  commensurate  with  all  time, 
all  places,  and  limited  to  no  particular  scenes 
or  seasons. 

There  is  in  some,  in  many  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed, a  readiness  to  acknowledge  this  general 
doctrine,  which  miscalled  natural  religion 
teaches ;  but  who  arc  far  from  including  in 
their  system  (he  peculiarities,  the  duties,  the 
devotions  of  Chnstianity.  These  are  deco- 
rous men  of  the  world,  who,  assuming  the 
character  of  philosophical  liberality,  value 
themselves  on  having  shaken  ofl  the  shackles 
of  prejudice,  superstition,  and  system. — 
They  acknowledge  a  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  It  is  in  a  vague  and  general  way. 
Tbey  worship  a  Being,  ^  whose  temple  is  all 
space  ;'  that  is,  every  where  but  in  the  hu- 
man heart.     They  put  Him  as  far  as  possible 


This,  indeed,  is  nottlie  place  to  enter  on 
that  mass  of  concurring  evidence  which  so 
irresistibly  confirms  the  especial  truth  of 
Christianity.  But  is  it  not  extraordinary 
that  these  men  who  overlook,  or  rather  in- 
quire not  into,  that  accumulation  of  evidence 
in  the  exhibition  of  miracles,  and  the  fulfil* 
ment  of  pri»phecy — that  is,  who  do  not  r^ul 
the  Bible.— .should  not  at  least  attend  to  one 
species  of  evidence  more  immediately  within 
their  reach,  and  more  intelligible  to  common 
observation  ;  we  mean  the  confirmation  de- 
rived to  the  proofs  of  Scripture,  from  the 
history  of  the  world,  from  their  avowal  of 
moral  evil,  their  careful  cultivation,  where  it 
suits  them,  of  habits  of  an  opposite  nature, 
their  practical  and  prudential  maxims,  where 
they  have  an  end  to  pursue,  an  interest  to 
g^ain.  Do  not  similar  rules,  applied  to  Chris- 
tian principles,  and  delivered  in  the  Divine 
record,  prove  clearly  that  our  Divine  teach- 
er *  knew  what  was  in  man  V 

In  treating  of  prayer,  it  would  be  a  super- 
fluous labour  to  address  unbelievers  with  the 
same  arguments  or  persuasions  which  we 
would  humbly  propose  to  such  as  aver,  with 
whatever  degree  of  conviction,  their  belief 
in  Christianity.  It  would  be  folly  to  address 
them  with  motives  drawn  from  a  buok  which 
they  do  not  believe,  or  do  not  read.  With 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  Uie  first  principles 
of  religion,  or  those  who  reject  them,  we 
have  no  common  ground  od  which  to  stand. 
Si.  Paul,  with  his  usual  discrimination,  has 
left  us  an  example  in  this  as  well  as  in  all 
other  cases.     With  the  philosophical  Athe- 


from  themselves.  Believing  that  He  has  no  j  nians  he  confined  his  reasonings  to  natural 
providential  care  of  them,  they  feel  no  per- '.  religion.  To  the  Jewish  king,  Agrippa,  who 
sonal  interest  in  Him.  God  and  nature  are  I '  believed  the  prophets,'  in  telling  the  story 
with  them  synonymous  terms.  That  the  |  of  his  own  conversion,  he  most  ludiciously 
creation  of  the  world  was  His  work,  they  do  |  introduced  the  ffrcat  doctrines  oi  remission 
not  go  the  Icn^h  of  denying  ;  but  that  its ,  of  sins  and  justincation  by  faith, 
government  is  in  His  hands,  is  with  them !  If  the  Pyrrhonist  in  question  were  to  see 
very  problematical.  !  a  genuine  Christian  character  delineated  in 

In  any  case,  however,  they  are  assured  I  all  its  dimensions,  marked  with  its  fair  linea- 
that  a  Being  of  such  immensity  requires  not  ments,  and  enlivened  by  its  quickeninpf  spir 
the  littleness  of  superstitious  forms,  nor  the  i  it,  such,  for  instance,  as  is  exemplified  in  the 

n  limitations  of  stated  seasons,  and  regu-  character  of  St  Paul,  he  would  consider  it  aa 
svotions  ;  that  he  is  infinitely  above  at- 


tending to  our  paltry  concerns,  though  he 
himself  anticipated  this  objection,  when  he 
condescended  to  declare,  *■  He  that  offerelh 
Die  thanks  and  praise,  he  honoureth  me.' 

One  says,  he  can  adore  the  Author  of  na- 
ture in  the  contemplation  of  his  works  ;  that 
the  mountains  and  the  fields  are  His  altar  for 
worship.  Another  says,  that  his  notion  of 
religion  is  to  deal  honestly  in  his  commerce 
with  the  world ;  both  insist  that  they  can 
serve  God  any  where,  and  every  where. — 
We  know  they  can,  and  we  hope  they  do  ; 
but  our  Saviour,  who  knew  the  whole  make 
of  man,  his  levity,  instability,  and  unfixed- 
ness,  and  who  was  yet  no  friend  to  the  for- 
malist or  the  superstitious,  not  only  com- 
tnands,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  our  entering 
into  theclos^;  but  our  shutting  the  door,  a 
tacit  reproof  perhaps  of  the  indevotion  of 
the  Sadducean,  as  well  as  the  publicity  of 
tbe  Pharisaic  religion,  but  certainly,  an  ad- 
monition of  general  obligation. 


a  mere  picture  of  the  imagination ;  and 
would  no  more  believe  its  reality  than  be' 
does  that  of  Xenophon's  Prince,  the  Stoic's 
Wise  Man,  Quintilian^  Perfect  Orator,  or 
any  other  Platonic  or  Utopian  representation* 
Or  could  he  be  brought  to  believe  its  actual 
existence,  he  would  set  such  a  man  far  above 
the  necessity  of  prayer ;  he  would  emanci 
pate  him  from  any  such  bumbling  practice  ; 
he  would  euthrone  him  on  his  own  independ- 
ent worth  ;  for  how  should  he  ever  suspect 
that  such  a  man  would  ever  pray  at  all,  much 
less  would  be  in  prayer  more  abundant,  in 
humiliation  more  profound,  in  self-renuncia- 
tion more  abased  ? 

Is  it  not  probable  that  some  of  those  en- 
quiring minds,  who  adorned  the  porch  and 
the  academy,  as  well  as  those  more  favoured 
men  who  saw  the  future,  through  the  dim  and 
distant  perspective  of  prophecy,  would  have 
rejoiced  to  see  tlie  tilings  which  you  see,  and 
have  not  believed  ? 

How  gva\eC\A\^  vtoia\iiTOaxk.'^  ^'l  ^^«s*i.''^^N^ 
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trioQS  spirits  liave  accepted  adTantages  which 
Toa  overlook !  How  joyfully  would  they 
bare  received  from  Him  who  cannot  lie,  the 
assurance  that  if  thev  would  seek  of  Him 
that  truth  after  which  they  *  were  feeling/ 
thev  should  find  it !  How  gladly  would  that 
sublime  and  elegant  spirit,  whose  lavourite 
theme  was  pure  spiritual  love,  have  listened 
to  the  great  apostle  of  love;  to  him  who 
caug^ht  Uie  flame,  as  he  leaned  on  the  bosom 
of  his  affectionate  master ! 

How  would  this  same  exalted  genius,  who 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  the 
bright*  yet  blind,  Athenians— he,  whose  pen- 
etrating mind  rather  guessed,  than  knew 
what  he  taught — whose  keen  eye  caught 
some  glimpses  of  a  brighter  state  through 
the  darkness  which  surrouaded  him—bow 
would  he  have  gloried  in  that  light  and  im- 
mortality which  the  gospel  revelation  has 
brought  to  liglit ! — but  witu  what  uospeakabie 
rapture  would  he  have  learned  that  He  who 
revealed  the  life  could  give  it,  that  He  who 
promised  immortality  could  bestow  it !  With 
what  obedient  transport  would  he  have  heard 
this  touching  apostrophe,  at  once  a  strone  re- 
proof and  a  tender  invitation — ^  Ye  will  not 
come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life!' — 
Ye  philosophising  cavillers,  who  live  in  the 
meridian  splendour  of  this  broad  day,  *  how 
will  you  escape,  if  you  neglect  so  great  salva- 
tion?' 

But  if  pride,  the  dominant  intellectual  sin, 
keeps  the  sceptic  aloof  from  the  humiliating 
duties  of  devotion  ;  the  habitual  indulgence 
of  the  senses,  in  another  class,  proves  an 
equal  cause  of  alienating  the  heart  from 
prayer. 

Tlie  roan  absorbed  by  ease  and  enjoyment, 
and  sunk  in  the  relaxing  softness  of  a  volup- 
tuous life,  has  a  natural  distaste  to  every 
thing  that  stands  in  opposition  to  the  delights 
of  tluit  life.  It  is  the  smoothness  of  his  course 
which  makes  it  so  slippery.  He  is  lost  be- 
tore  he  feels  that  he  is  sinking.  For  whe- 
tlier  we  plunge  at  once  from  a  precipitous 
height,  or  slide  down  from  it  on  an  inclined 
plane,  still,  while  there  is  a^awninff  ^ulf  at 
the  bottom,  our  destruction  is  equally  inevi- 
table. 

The  systematic  but  decorous  sensualist  is 
one  whose  life  is  a  course  of  sober  luxury,  of 
measured  indulgence.  He  contrives  to  re- 
concile an  abandonment  of  sound  principle 
with  a  kind  of  orderly  practice.  He  enquires 
rather  what  is  decent  than  what  is  right, 
what  will  secure  the  favourable  opinion  of 
tlie  world,  especially  his  own  class,  rather 
than  what  will  please  God.  His  object  is 
to  make  the  most  of  this  world.  Selfishness 
has  established  its  throne  in  his  heart.  His 
study  is  to  make  every  thing  and  every  per- 
son bubser\'ient  to  his  own  convenience,  or 
pleasure,  or  profit,  yet  without  glaringly 
trespassing  on  the  laws  of  propriety  or  cus- 
tom. Self  is  the  source  and  centre  of  all  his 
actions ;  but  though  this  governing  principle 
is  always  on  the  watch  for  its  gratification, 
yet,  as  part  of  that  gratification  depends  on  a 
certain  degree  of  reputation,  it  frequently 
ieads  him  to  do  ngUt  t\iiQ^  lUou^h  without 


right  rootivea;  for  the  main-spring  aometiiiMi 
sets  the  right  a-going  as  well  as  the  wroiy. 

He  ^^oes  to  church  on  all  public  occmakmf, 
but  without  devotion ;  gives  alms  without 
charity;  subscribes  to  public  institutions 
without  being  interested  m  their  prosperity, 
except  as  they  are  frequently  succeeded  by  a 
pleasant  dinner  and  good  company,  and  as 
the  subscription  list  of  names  hie  knows  will 
be  published.  He  lives  on  good  terms  with 
different,  and  even  opposite  classes,  of  men, 
without  being  attached  to  any ;  he  does  them 
favours  without  affection,  knowing  that  he 
shall  have  occasion  to  solicit  tavoars  in  re- 
turn, for  he  never  does  a  small  kindness 
without  a  view  to  asking  a  greater. 

He  deprecates  excess  in  every  thing,  but 
always  lives  upon  its  confines. 

Prayer  enters  not  into  his  []Aan---be  has 
nothing  to  ask,  for  he  has  all  in  himself— 
thanksgiving  is  still  less  his  practice,  for 
what  he  has  ne  deserves. 

He  has  read  that  '  to  enjoy  is  to  ob«rt' 
and  he  is  always  ready  to  g^ve  this  cheerral 
proof  of  the  most  unlimited  obedience.  He 
respects  the  laws  of  the  country,  especially 
such  as  guard  property  and  rame,  and  eager- 
ly punishes  the  violators  of  both.  Bot  as  lo 
the  laws  of  God,  he  thinks  they  wore  made 
to  guard  the  possessions  of  the  rich,  to  panish 
the  vicious  poor,  and  to  frighten  those  who 
have  nothing  to  lose.  Yet  be  respects  some 
of  the  commandments,  and  would  placard  on 
every  post  and  pillar  that  which  says  ^  thou 
Shalt  not  steal  ;*  whilst  he  thinks  that  which 
says  '  thou  shalt  not  covet'  might  be  expong- 
ed  from  the  decalogue. 

If  you  happen  to  speak  of  the  hclplessMsi 
of  man,  he  tninks  you  are  alluding  to  seoe 
paralytic ;  if  of  bis  dependence,  to  seme 
hangrer-on  of  a  great  roan ;  if  of  his  siniukica, 
he  adopts  your  opinion,  for  be  reads  the  New- 
gate calendar.  But  of  sin,  as  an  inhereat 
principle,  of  the  turpitude  of  sin,  except  as 
it  disturbs  society,  be  knows  nothing;  bat 
religion  as  a  principle  of  action,  but  prayer 
as  a  source  of  peace  or  a  ground  of  hope,  hs 
neither  knows  nor  desires  to  know.  Ths 
stream  of  life  glides  smoothly  on  without  it; 
why  should  he  rtlfile  its  placid  flow  ?  why 
should  he  break  in  on  the  course  of  eojoy- 
ment  with  self-imposed  austerities  ?  He  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  respected  by  his  folkHf- 
men,  and  the  favour  of  God  is  not  in  all  bii 
thoughts.  His  real  character  the  great  dav 
of  decision  will  discover.  Till  then  be  will 
have  two  characters. 

'  Soul  take  thine  ease,  thou  bast  m«ch 
goods  laid  up  for  thee,*  is  perhaps  the  staU 
of  all  others  which  most  disqualifies  and  un- 
fits for  prayer.  Not  only  the  apostrophe  ok* 
cites  the  bodily  appetite,  but  the  soui«  is  cal- 
led upon  to  contemplate,  to  repose  on,  tha 
soothing  prospect,  the  delights  of  that  volop- 
tuousness  for  which  the  Mnuch  iroods  an 
laid  up.'  Tliou  fool !  that  soul  which  ^km 
wouldest  quicken  to  such  ba^  enjoyOMii^ 
that  soul  shall  this  night  he  required  oif  thpfr 

Thus  we  see  what  restrains  prayer  in  tkip 
two  classes  of  character.  The  sceptic  doil. 
Qot  pray,  because  he  does  not  bdieva  tM 
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€rod  is  a  hearer  of  pravcr.  The  voloptuary, 
because  he  believes  that  God  is  such  a  one 
as  himself,  and  because  he  has  already  got- 
ten all  that  he  wants  of  Him.  His  gold,  and 
the  means  of  gratifying  his  sensuality,  would 
not  be  augmented  by  the  dry  duties  of  devo- 
tion ;  and  with  an  exercise  which  would  in- 
crease neither,  he  can  easily  dispense. 


Errors  in  Prayer,  which  may  hinder  iU  be' 
ing  annoered, — The  proud  man* 9  Prayer. 
— The  valient  Christian — False  Ekcuses 
under  the  pretence  rf  Inability. 

Alt.  desire  the  gifts  of  God,  but  they  do 
not  desire  God.  If  we  profess  to  love  him,  it 
is  for  our  sake  :  when  shall  wo  begin  to  love 
him  for  himself?  Many  who  do  not  go  thej 
length  of  omitting  prayer,  but  pray  merely 
from  custom,  or  eiducation,  frequently  com- 
plain that  they  find  no  benefit  from  prayer  ; 
others,  that  they  experience  not  the  support 
and  comfort  promised  to  it.  May  not  those 
who  thus  complain,  and  who  perhaps  are  far 
from  being  enemies  to  religion,  ond,  on  a 
serious  examination  of  their  own  hearts  and 
lives,  some  irregularity  in  desire,  similar  to 
that  just  mentioned,  to  be  the  cause  of  their 
discontent,  and  alledged  disappointment  ? 

We  are  more  disposed  to  lay  down  rules 
for  the  regulation  of  God*s  government,  than 
to  submit  our  will  to  it  as  he  has  settled  it. 
If  we  do  not  now  see  the  efficacy  of  the  pray- 
er which  he  has  enjoined  us  to  present  to 
him,  it  may  yet  be  producing  its  effect  in 
another  way.  Infinite  wisdom  is  not  obliged 
to  inform  us  of  the  manner,  or  the  time  of  his 
operations ;  what  he  expects  of  us  is  to  per- 
severe in  the  duty.  The  very  obedience  to 
the  command  is  no  small  thing,  whatever  be 
its  perceptible  effects. 

Under  the  apparent  failure  of  our  prayers, 
the  source  of  our  repinings  must  be  looked 
ioft  in  the  fact  of  our  own  blindness  and  im- 
perfection ;  for  the  declarations  of  the  gos- 
pel are  sure ;  their  answer  must  be  found  in 
the  ([race  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  for  his 
mercies  are  infallible.  Wherever  there  is 
disappointment,  we  may  be  assured  that  it  is 
not  oeoause  he  is  wanting  to  us,  but  because 
we  are  wanting  to  ourselves. 

The  prophet's  expression, '  the  iniquity  of 
onr  holy  things .'  will  not  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood except  by  those  who  thus  seriously 
dive  into  the  recesses  of  their  own  heart,  feel 
their  deficiences,  mark  their  wandering^, 
detect  and  lament  their  vain  imaginations 
and  impertinent  thoughts.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  these  worldly  trifles  are  far  more 
apt\o  intrude  on  us  in  prayer,  than  the  de- 
vout affections  excited  by  prayer  are  to  fol- 
low us  into  the  world.  Business  and  pleas- 
ure break  in  on  our  devotions ;  when  will 
the  spirit  of  devotion  mix  with  the  concerns 
of  the  world  ? 

You  who   lament  the  disappointment  of 

Smr  requests,  suffer  a  few  friendly  hints. — 
ave  you  not  been  impatient  because  you 
reoeive  not  the  things  that  you  asked,  at 


your  own  time  P  How  do  you  know  that  if 
you  had  persevered  God  might  have  bestow* 
ed  them  m  His  time  ?  He  certainly  would, 
had  He  not  in  His  wisdom  foreseen  they 
would  not  have  been  good  for  you  ;  and 
therefore,  in  His  mercy  withheld  them.  Is 
there  not  some  secret,  unsuspected  infidelity 
lurking  behind  such  impatience  ?  Is  it  not 
virtually  saying,  there  is  no  God  to  hear,  or 
that  He  is  unfaithful  to  his  promises  ^  For 
is  it  not  absolute  impiety  to  insinuate  an  ac- 
cusation that  the  Supreme  Judge  of  men  and 
angels  is  capable  of  mjusticc,  or  liable  to  er- 
ror ?  God  has  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of 
His  children.  He  neither  grants  nor  denies 
any  thing  which  is  not  accurately  weighed 
and  measured  ;  whicli  is  not  exactly  suited 
to  their  good,  if  not  to  their  request. 

If  we  pray  aright^  it  may  please  God  not 
only  to  grant  that  for  which  we  pray,  but 
that  for  which  we  do  not  pray.  Supplicating 
for  the  best  things,  we  may  receive  'inferior 
and  unre^uested  things,  as  was  the  case  with 
Solomon  in  his  prayer  for  wisdom.  God  will 
not  forget  our  labour  of  love.  If  he  does  not 
seem  to  notice  it  at  present,  he  may  lay  it  by 
for  a  time  when  it  may  be  more  wanted. 

In  prayer  we  must  take  care  not  to  meas- 
ure our  necessities  by  our  desires ;  the  for- 
mer are  few,  the  latter  may  be  insatiable. 
A  murmuring  spirit  is  a  probable  cause  why 
our  petitions  are  not  granted.  The  certain 
way  to  prevent  our  obtaining  what  we  desire, 
or  enjoying  what  we  have,  is  to  feel  impatient 
at  what  we  do  not  receive,  or  to  make  an 
improper  use  of  what  has  been  g^raoted  to 
our  prayers. 

Or  you  may  perhaps  address  God  with  sin- 
ister and  corrupt  views  ;  as  if  you  had  left 
his  omniscience  out  of  his  attributes  ;  as  if 
yon  thought  Him  such  an  one  as  yourself; 
as  if  he  might  be  entrapped  with  the  '  secret 
ambush  of  a  specious  prayer.*  Your  design 
in  the  application  of  the  boon  you  solicit  may 
not  be  for  his  glory.  It  may  be  the  prayer 
of  ambition,  cloaked  under  the  guise  of  more 
extensive  usefulness ;  it  may  m  the  prayer 
of  covetousness,  under  the  pretext  of  provi- 
ding for  your  fiimily.  It  may  be  the  prayer 
of  injustice,  a  petition  for  success  in  some  un- 
dertaking for  yourself,  to  the  circumvention 
of  another's  fairer  claim.  God,  in  mercy  to 
our  souls,  refuses  the  gift  which  would  en- 
danger them. 

Thus,  then,  if  we  ask  and  receive  not,  be- 
cause we  ask  deceitfully  or  blindly,  we  must 
not  wonder  if  our  prayers  are  not  answered. 
Or,  if  we  obtain  what  we  solicit,  and  turn  it 
to  a  bad  account,  or  to  no  account  at  all,  we 
must  not  be  surprised  if  Divine  gprace  is  with- 
held, or  withdrawn. 

The  same  ill  results  may  be  expected  if 
we  ask  formally,  or  carelessly.  Who  has 
not  felt,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  mechanical 
memory  in  the  tongue,  which  runs  over  tiie 
form,  without  any  aid  of  the  understanding, 
without  any  concurrence  of  the  will,  with- 
out any  consent  of  the  affections  ?  For  do 
we  not  sometimes  implore  God  to  hear  a 
prayer,  to  which  we  ourMl^«&  ^x^  ^^^scX  ^^* 
tending  ?    A»A.  \^  xioX.  >3Di»  ^x^nws^.tjjV^ws.'^.^.  v^ 
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demand  from  him  that  attention,  which  we  |  productive  of  holiness  of  heart  and  life,  as 
ourselves  are  not  giving  to  our  own  requests,  <  shall  tend  to   produce  obedience  to  the  com 


even  while  we  are  in  the  act  of  making 

them  ? 

A  mere  superficial  form,  by  lulling  the 
conscience,  hardens  the  heart.  The  task  is 
performed,  but  in  wliat  manner,  or  to  what 
result  is  not  inquired.  Genuine  prayer  is 
the  homage  of  tlie  soul  to  God,  and  not  an 
expedient  to  pacify  Him. 

If  you  observe  the  form,  but  forget  the 
dispositions  it  is  intended  to  produce,  it  is  ev- 
ident the  end  of  such  prayer  is  not  answer- 


mands,  and  submission  to  the  will  of  God  — 
This  is  an  infallible  test,  by  which  yoa  may 
try  every  doctrine,  every  principle  of  the 
eospel.  We  do  not  mean  the  trutn  of  than, 
fur  that  is  immutable ;  but  your  own  actual 
belief,  vour  own  actual  interest  in  them.  If 
no  such  effects  are  visible,  we  deceive  our- 
selves, and  the  principles  we  defend,  are  not 
those  by  which  we  are  governed. 

Prayer  is  so  obviously  designed  to  humble 


ident  the  end  of  such  prayer  is  not  answer-  ^1,^  proud  heart  of  the  naturad  man,  by  gir- 

cd     Yet  be  not  so  far  aiscouraged  by  feeling  i„^  ^j^  ^  ^^,4     ^^  ^  ^is  misery,  tis  in- 

no  sensible  effect  from  prayer  as  to  dMCon- 1  ^jj^ence,  and  hU  helplewness,  that  weihmild 

It ;  It  18  still  a  right  thing  to  be  found  5^  unwilling  to  believe,  that  even  the  proud- 


(iniie 


ill  the  way  of  duty 

But,  perhaps,  you  neglect  to  implore  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  towards  the  direction  of  your 
and  His  intercession  for  their 


prayers. 


•c- 


est  man  can  carry  his  pride  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace,  except  to  supplicate  deliverance  from 
it ;  yet  such  a  character  is  actually  drawn 
by  liim  who  knew  the  thonghtt  and  intents 


ceptsoce.  As  there  is  no  other  name ;  ^f  (he  heart  of  man,  and  a  Tittle  considera- 
throiigh  which  we  can  be  wved,  so  there  is|  jjon  ^iU^^ch  us,  that  the  •  two  men  who 
no  other  through  which  we  can  be  heard  :  |  ^^p^  ^^  into  the  temnle  to  pray,»  were  not 

portrait8,*bat  as  speci- 
mens of  a  class. 


icb  we  can  oe  heard  :.  ^gn^  „p  jn^^,  ^1,^  temple  to  prav,» 
we  must  not  sever  his  mediation  from  his,i„(gn^jg^|j^g  individual  portrajt8,*b!i 


atonement.  All  His  divine  offices  are  not 
only  in  perfect  harmony,  but  in  inseparable 
union.*  Or,  perhaps,  you  have  used  the 
name  of  the  Redeemer  for  form's-sake,  or  as 
an  accustomed  close  to  your  petitions,  with- 
out imploring  hw  efficacious  grace  in  chang- 
ing your  heart,  as  well  as  in  pardoning  your 
sins. 

Perhaps  you  think  it  a  sufficient  qualifica- 
tion for  acceptable  prayer,  that  you  are  al- 
ways forming  good  intentions ;  now,  though 
these  make  up  the  value  of  good  actions,  yet 
good  intentions,  not  acted  upon  when  occa- 
sion invites  and  duty  calls,  will  not  lessen, 
hut  inflame  the  reckoning.  For  does  it  not 
look  as  if  you  had  resisted  the  offer  of  that 
Holy  Spirit,  which  had  originally  prompted 
the  intention  f  And  may  it  not  induce  him 
to  withdraw  his  blessed  influences,  when  they 
have  been  both  invited  and  rejected  ? 

Do  you  never,  by  unwholesome  reading, 
fill  the  mind  with  images  unfavourable  to  se- 
rious exorcises  ?  The  children  of  the  pure 
and  holy  God  should  feed  on  the  bread  of 
their  father's  house,  and  not  on  the  husks  of 
the  prodigal ! 

Do  you  never  use  profanely  or  lightly,  that 
name,  which  is  above  every  name  ?  He  w1m> 
made  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ?  and  if  he 
has  heard,  during  the  day,  his  awful  name 
nsed  by  the  thoughtless  as  an  expletive,  or 
by  the  impious  as  an  interjection,  or  an  im- 1 
precation,  will  he  in  the  morning  be  called 
on  as  a  Saviour,  and  iu  the  evening  as  an  in- 
tercessor ? 

But  no  profession  of  faith  however  ortho- 
dox, no  avowal  of  trust  in  Christ  however 
confident,  no  intreaty  for  the  aid  of  the  Spir- 
it however  customary,  will  avail,  if  it  be  not 
such  an  influential  faith,  such  a  practical 
trust,  such  a  living  devotedness,  as  shall  be 

*  Wc  observe  with  regret,  that,  in  niaov  forms 
of  prayer,  the  aid  of  bin  mediation  i«  much  more 
frequently  implored,  than  the  bcucfits  of  his  death 
and  merits.  He  in,  indeed,  our  divine  luterceMor, 
but  his  mere  intercession  is  not  the  whole  source  of 
oar  dcDcadenccon  him. 


Tlie  proud  man  does  not  perhaps  always 
thank  God  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  adultery, 
or  extortion,  to  which  vices  he  may  have  lit- 
tle temptation ;  nor  does  he  glory  in  paying 
tithes  and  taxes,  to  which  the  law  would  com- 
pel him.     Yet  is  he  never  disposed,  like  the 
Pharisee,  to  proclaim  the  catalogue  of  his 
own  virtues?  to  bring  in  his  comparative 
claims,  as  if  it  were  a  good  thing  to  be  better 
than  the  bad  ?  Is  be  never  disposed  to  carry 
in  his  eye,  (as  if  he  would  remind  his  maker 
of  his  supenority,]  certain  persons  who  are 
possibly  less  the  objects  of  Divine  displea- 
sure, than  he,  by  his  pride  and  aelfishoan 
may  have  rendered  himself;  although  bis  re* 
gularity  iu  the  forms  of  devotion  may  have 
made  him  more  respectable  in  the  world, 
than  tlie  poor,  reprobated  being  whom  be 
praises  God  he  does  not  resemble.    It  is  the 
abasement,  the  touching  lelf-condemnatioa, 
the  avowed  poverty,  the  pleaded  miteiy  of 
the  destitute  oeggar  that  finds  acceptance* 
It  is  the  hun^r]^  wliom  God's  mercy  fills  with 
good  things,  it  is  the  rich  in  his  own  conoeit, 
whom  his  displeasure  sends  empty  away. 

Whenever  you  are  tempted  to  thank  Oed 
that  yon  are  not  like  other  men,  comfiW 
your  own  condition  with  that  of  the  afllidfd 
and  the  bereaved  amon?  your  own  friends : 
compare  yourself  with  me  paralytic  on  kii 
couch,  with  the  blind  beggar  by  the  way-tiiki 
with  the  labourer  in  the  mine';  think  on  the 
wretch  in  the  galleys  ;  on  the  condemned  ii 
the  dungeons  of  despotic  govemmenti ;  •> 
the  miserable  beinffs  in  our  own  priMWi 
those  loathsome  abooes  of  sin  and  wreUM 
ness.  Above  all,  think,  and  this  is  tbeiili' 
lerable  acme'  of  sin  in  the  tnflictor,  aolif 
miser\'  in  the  sufferer :  think  on  the 


ed  negro  chained  in  the  hold  of  a  slave  ^Ui* 
Think  scriou<«ly  00  these,  and  put  pride  iPi 
you  r  prayer  if  you  can.  Think  on  the«,i^ 
to  triumph  in  your  own  soperioritv,  Mti 
adore  the  undeserved  mercy  of  God,  n  ffi* 
in^  yoQ  advantages  to  which  ytm  htmf^ 
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hig^ber  claim,  and  let  your  praise  ofyotinelf 
be  converted  into  prayer  for  them. 

For  there  are  do  dispositions  of  the  heart 
which  are  more  eminently  promoted  by  Pf^y- 
^r,lhan  contentment  and  patience.  They 
are  two  qualities  of  the  same  colour,  but  of 
different  shades,  and  are  generally,  when 
found  at  sUl,  found  in  the  same  breast.  Both 
are  the  offspring  of  genuine  religion,  both 
nurtured  by  cordial  prayer.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  one,  under  easy  circumstances, 
prepares  for  the  exercise  of  the  other  under 
more  trying  situations.  Both  emanate  from 
the  same  divine  principle,  but  are  drawn  out 
by  different  occasions,  and  varying  circum- 
stances. 

Content  is  the  tranquility  of  the  heart, 
prayer  is  its  aliment;  it  is  satisfied  under! 
evcrv  dispensation  of  Providence,  and  takes 
thankfully  its  allotted  portion,  never  enquir- 
ing whether  a  little  more  would  not  be  a  lit- 
tle better ;  knowing,  that  if  God  had  so  judg- 
ed, it  would  Lave  been  as  easy  for  him  to 
have  given  the  more  as  the  less.  That  is 
not  true  content,  which  does  not  enjoy  as 
the  gift  of  infinite  wisdom  what  it  has,  nor  is 
that  true  patience,  which  does  not  suffer 
meekly  the  loss  of  what  it  had,  because  it  is 
not  his  will  that  it  should  have  it  longer. 

The  contentment  of  the  irreligious  man  is 
apathy,  his  patience  either  pride  or  msensi- 
bility.  The  language  of  the  patient  man 
under  trials  is,  it  is  the  Lord. — Shall  a  living 
man  complain  ?  is  his  interrogation.  ^  A  good 
man,*  says  Solomon,  *  is  satisfied  from  him- 
self.* Here  the  presumptuous  might  put  in 
hii  claim  to  the  title.  But  his  pretension 
arises  from  his  mistake,  for  his  satisfaction  is 
toUh  himself,  that  of  the  Christian  with  Pro- 
vidence; it  arises  from  the  grace  of  God 
shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  which  is  become  a 
perennial  spring  of  consolation  and  enjoy- 
inenti  and  which,  by  persevering  praver,  is 
indented  into  his  very  soul.  Content  Knows 
how  to  want  and  how  to  abound  ;  this  is  the 
language  of  equanimity :  '  shall  I  not  receive 
evil  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as 
good,'  this  is  the  language  of  patience  in 
speaking  of  providence.  Content  is  always 
praisinp^  Goa  for  what  she  possesses ;  pa- 
tience n  always  justifying  Him  for  what  she 
suffers.  The  cultivation  of  the  one  effectu- 
ally prepares  us  for  the  exercise  of  the  other. 
But  these  dispositions  are  not  inherent  in  the 
human  heart.  How  are  they  generated  ? 
by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  How 
are  they  kept  alive  ?  by  heart-felt  devotion. 
.  The  prosperous  man  of  the  world,  exult- 
ing in  any  recent  success,  may  acknowledge, 
*  the  Lord  gave,'  but  it  is  only  Christian  pa- 
tience can  say,  *  the  Lord  taketh  away,* 
aiid  even  bless  Him  for  the  resumption  of 
His  gift.  The  contented,  patient  Christian, 
has  the  same  keen  feelingfs,  the  same  fond 
attachments  with  other  men,-^or,  though  his 
passions  are  regulated  by  religion,  they  are 
not  totally  extinguished. 

Under  the  pressure  of  any  affliction,  tfiy 

^oUl  be  done,  as  it  is  the  patient  Christian's 

unciiasing  prayer,  so  is  it  the  ground  of  his, 

::d varying  practice.    In  this  brief  petition' 

Vor.  ir  \'S 


he  finds  bis  whole  duty  comprized  and  ex- 
pressed. It  is  the  unprompted  request  of  his 
lips,  it  is  the  motto  inscribed  on  his  heart,  it 
is  the  principle  whicii  regulates  his  life,  it  is 
the  voice  which  says  to  the  stormy  passions, 
*  Peace!  be  still !'  Let  others  expostulate, 
he  submits.  Nay,  even  submission  docs  not 
adequately  express  his  feclingfs.  We  fre- 
quently submit,  not  so  much  from  duly  as 
from  necessity ;  we  submit,  because  we  can-  f 
not  help  ourselves.  Resignation  sometimes 
may  be  mere  acquiescence  in  the  sovereign- 
ty, rather  than  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God ;  while  the  patient  Christian 
not  only  yields  to  the  dispensation,  but  adores 
the  dispenser.  He  not  only  submits  to  the 
blow,  but  vindicates  the  hand  which  inflicts 
it ;  *■  the  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways.' 
He  refers  to  the  chastisement  as  a  proot  of 
the  affection  of  the  chastiscr.  *  I  know  that 
in  very  faithfulness  thou  hast  caused  me  to 
be  afllicted.'  He  recurs  to  the  thoughtless- 
ness of  his  former  prosperity.  *  Before  I  was 
afflicted  I  went  astray i'  and  alludes  to  the 
trial  less  as  a  punishment  than  a  paternal 
correction.  Ii  he  prays  for  a  removal  of  the 
present  suffering,  be  prays  also  that  it  may 
not  be  removed  from  him,  till  it  has  been 
sanctified  to  him.  He  will  not  oven  part 
from  the  trial  till  he  has  laid  hold  on  the 
benefit. 

Perhaps  the  impediment  which  hinders  the 
benefit  of  prayer  in  characters  apparently 
correct,  may  be  the  fatal  habit  of  indulging 
in  some  secret  sin,  the  private  cherishing 
of  some  wrong  propensity,  the  entertaining  of 
some  evil  imagination.  Not  being^accus- 
tomed  to  control  at  other  times,  it  intrudes 
when  you  would  willingly  expel  it ;  for  a 
guest  which  is  unreservedly  let  in  at  other 
seasons,  and  cordially  entertained,  will  toQ,^^ 
frequently  break  in  when  you  desire  to  bb  ^P 
alone. 

The  Scriptures  are  explicit  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  merely  the  committing  actual 
sin  that  ruins  the  comfort  growing  out  of 
prayer ;  the  divine  prohibition  runs  higher ; 
its  interdiction  is  more  intimately  interior ; 
it  extends  to  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart.  The  door  of  heaven  is  shut  s^inst 
prayer  under  such  circumstances.  *  Ifl  re- 
gard iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not 
hear  me.^  A  cherished  corruption  in  the 
mind  is  the  more  likely  to  interpose  between 
God  and  the  soul,  because  it  does  not  asstime 
the  shape  and  bulk  of  crime.  A  practical 
offence,  the  effect  of  sudden  temptation,  is 
more  likely  to  be  followed  by  keen  repen- 
tance, deep  self-abasement,  and  fervent  ap- 
plication for  pardon ;  whereas  to  the  close 
Dosom  sin,  knowing  that  no  human  charge 
can  be  brought  against  it,  the  soul  secretly 
returns  with  a  fondness  facilitated  by  long 
indulgence,  and  only  whetted  by  a  short  sep- 
aration. Vain,  covetous,  malignant,  impure 
thoughts,  habitually  fostered  by  the  imagina- 
tion, arc  more  likely  to  start  out  into  actioit, 
are  a  more  probable  preparation  for  a  bolder 
sin,  than  many  who  indulge  them,  believe  or 
intend. 

ItWW,^ex\\^'^?s\Ny«    '^^iWVfc^    ^T^^^XYKNK^VV^ 
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feeling  which  led  David  to  pray  to  be  delirer- 1 
ed  from  *  secret  sios  ;'  these,  he  was  proba- 
bly conscious,  had  led  to  those  *  presump- 
tuous sins,*  which  had  entang'led  his  soul  and 
embittered  his  life;  and  whose  dominion  he 
60  frequently  and  fervently  deprecates. 
This,  it  is  to  he  feared,  may  be  the  case 
with  some,  whose  laog^uag^  and  exterior 
cause  them  to  be  ranked  wUh  the  religious ; 
these  arc,  at  least,  the  dangers  to  which  they 
are  most  exposed,  h  is,  therefore,  that  oui 
Tiord  connects,  in  indissoluble  union,  watch- 
ing with  prayer. 

Perhaps,  when  (he  conscience  is  more  than 
usually  awakened,  you  pray  with  some  de* 
f^ree  of  fervour  to  be  delivered  from  the 
g'uilt  and  punishment  of  sin  But,  if  you 
fitop  here,  }'our  devotion  is  most  imperfect. 
If  you  do  not  also  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
its  power  and  dominion  over  your  heart  and 
life,  you  do  not  go  much  further  than  the 
heathens  of  old.  Thev  seem  to  have  had  a 
strong-  feeling  of  g'uilt,  "by  their  fond  desire  of 
expiating  it  by  Uieir  sacrifices  and  lus- 
trations. 

Of  their  terror  of  its  punishment  we  have 
many  intimations  in  their  fables ;  for  what  is 
fable  to  us,  was  probably  to  tliem  obscure 
history,  or  wild  tradition  worked  up  into  an 
absurd  but  amusing  mythology.  The  eter- 
nity of  their  punishments  is  strongly  implied 
in  the  insatiable  thirst  and  ungratined  appe- 
tites of  Tantalus ;  his  misery  augmented  by 
that  flowing  water  and  those  temptinr  fruits 
which  hung  in  his  sight  and  mocked  his  ap- 
petites, not  unlike  the  anguish  of  Dives, 
which  was  rendered  more  intolerable  by  be- 
holding the  blessedness  of  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  great  g-ulf.  The  profitless  toils 
of  Sisyphus,  and  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus, 
^  whose  ever-failin|r  efforts  prove  their  la- 
^  bours  to  be  infinite  and  their  punishment 
eternal.  The  wheel  of  Ixion,  which,  as  it 
was  to  be  in  perpetual  motion,  so  the  pun- 
ishment was  to  have  no  end ;  a  doctrine 
not  so  strongly  held  by  man^  Christians,  as 
it  seems  to  be  implied  in  this  blind  mythol- 
ogy- 
Will  you  not  then  be  most  nnweariedly 

fervent  in  prayer  to  the  God  of  mercy,  for 
deliverance  from  the  dominion  of  that  sin 
which,  if  not  foreaken  as  well  as  lamented, 
will  be  inevitably  followed  by  that  ponish- 
nient  which  you  deprecate,  and  which  will 
never  end  ?  But  such  is  the  love  of  present 
ease,  and  the  desire  of  respite,  that  yon  think, 
perhaps,  it  is  better  not  *  to  be  tormented  be- 
fore the  time.'  How  many  now  in  a  state  of 
irreversible  misery  wish  they  had  been  tor- 
mented sooner,  that  they  might  not  be  tor- 
mented forever !  But  with  you  it  is  not  yet 
too  late.  With  you  the  day  of  grace,  which 
to  them  is  over,  is  not  yet  past.  Use  it  then 
without  delay,  instead  of  persisting  in  laying 
up  fresh  regrets  for  eternity. 

But  too  many  deceive  themselves,  by  ima- 
gining that  when  they  have  pronounced  their 
prayer,  the  duty  is  accomplished  with  the 
task,  the  occult  medicine  being  taken,  the 
charm  is  to  work  of  itself.  They  consider 
it  as  a  duty  ^quite  distinct  ^wduncannected 


with  any  other.  They  forget  that  it  isto  prp» 
dnce  in  them  a  principle  wbicb  is  to  mix 
with  all  the  occnrreocet  of  the  day.  Pn^er, 
thooch  not  intended  as  a  talisman,  is  yet  pn>- 
posed  as  a  remedy.  The  effect  of  its  opera- 
tion is  to  be  seen  in  assisting  to  gorom  the 
temper,  in  bridling  the  tongue,  in  chackmg, 
not  only  calamoy  but  levity,  not  only  impure, 
but  vain  conversation. 

But  we  have  a  wonderful  talent  at  deceiv- 
ing ourselves.  We  have  not  a  ianlt  for 
which  we  do  not  find  an  apology.  Our  in- 
genuity on  this  bead  is  inexfaaustible.  In 
matters  of  religion  men  complain  that  they 
are  weak,  a  complaint  they  are  not  forward 
to  urge  in  worldly  matters.  They  lament 
that  their  reluctance  to  pray  arises  from  be- 
ing unable  to  do  what  God,  in  his  word,  ex- 
pects them  to  do.  But  is  not  this  virtual  re- 
bellion, only  with  a  smooth  face  and  a  soft 
name  ?  God  is  too  wise  not  to  know  exactly 
what  we  eon  do,  and  too  just  to  expect  from 
us  what  we  ctMnnol. 

This  pretence  of  weakness,  though  it  looks 
like  humility,  is  onlv  a  mask  for  indolence 
and  a  screen'for  selfishness. 

We  certainly  can  refuse  to  indulge  onr* 
selves  in  what  pleases  us,  when  we  know  it 
displeases  God.  We  can  obey  his  command- 
ments with  the  aid  of  the  infused  strength 
which  He  has  promised,  and  which  we  con 
ask.  It  is  not  He  who  is  unwillinr  to  give, 
but  we  who  are  averse  to  pray,  "nie  temp- 
tations to  vice  are  strengthened  by  onr  pu- 
sions,  as  our  motives  to  virtue  are  weakened 
by  them. 

Our  spiritual  enemy  would  not  be  so  po- 
tent, if  we  ourselves  did  not  pat  arms  into 
his  hands.  Tlie  world  would  not  be  so  pow- 
erful an  enchantress,  if  we  did  not  assist  the 
enchantment*  by  voluntarily  yidding  to  it; 
by  insensibly  forsaking  Him  who  is  onr 
strength.  We  make  apologies  for  yielding 
to  boQi  by  pleading  their  power  and  our  own 
weakness.  But  the  inability  to  resist  is  of 
our  own  making.  Both  enemies  are  indeed 
powerful,  but  tbiey  are  not  irresistible.  If  we  , 
assert  the  contrary,  is  it  not  virtually  saying 
*  greater  are  they  that  are  against  us  than  He 
that  is  for  us?* 

But  we  are  traitors  to  onr  own  cause ;  we 
are  conquered  by  our  own  consent ;  we  sur- 
render, not  so  much  because  the  Gon(|veror 
is  powerful,  as  because  the  conquered  w  wil- 
ling. 

Without  diminishing  any  thing  of  H'u 
grace  and  glory,  to  whom  every  good  thou^ 
we  think,  every  victory  over  sin  we  obtaiB, 
is  owing — may  it  not  add  to  oor  happinesii 
even  in  heaven,  to  look  back  on  every  ooa* 
flict  we  maintained  with  our  g^rand  spMnit 
enemy,  every  triumph  over  tM  world,  ewy 
victory  over  ourselves.^  Will  not  the  mMM* 
brance  of  one  act  of  resistance  then,  for  av^ 
pass  every  gratification  now,  which  tlie  thMt 
confederate  enemies  of  our  souh  may  pt»> 
sent  to  us  ? 

It  is  not  merely  by  our  prayers  that  m» 
must  give  glory  to  God.  Our  DiriBe  Ifa^ 
ter  has  expressly  told  us  wherein  HiaFMiNr 
is  glorified;    it  is  'when  we  bring  Mh 
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mttcb  fruit.'  It  is  by  oar  worin  we  thai) 
bo  judged,  and  not  by  our  prayers.  And 
wbat  a  final^consummation  is  it  that  obedi- 
eooe  to  tbe  will  of  God,  which  is  our  duty 
here,  shall  be  our  nature  hereafter !  Wbat 
is  now  our  prayer  shall  then  be  our  posses- 
sion ;  there  the  obligation  to  obey  shall  be- 
come a  necessity,  and  that  necessity  shall 
be  happiness  ineffable. 

The  Tarious  erils  here  enumerated  with 
many  others  not  touched  upon,  are  so  many 
dead  weights  on  the  wings  of  prayer ;  they 
cause  it  to  gravitate  to  earth,  oMtruct  its 
ascent,  and  hinder  it  from  piercing  to  the 
throne  of  God. 


God  our  Father. — Our  VnwiUingnett  to 
pleate  Him. — Forms  of  Prayer, — Great 
and  LitlU  Sins. — All  Sin  an  Offence 
against  God. — Benefit  <^ Habitual  Prayer, 

The  distinction  between  the  personal  na- 
ture of  Faith,  and  the  unirersal  character  of 
Charity,  as  it  is  exercised  in  prayer,  are 
specifically  exhibited  in  tbe  two  pronouns 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Creed  and 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  We  cannot  exercise 
faith  for  aoother,  and  therefore  can  only 
say,  /  believe.  But  when  we  offsr  up  our 
petitions,  we  address  them  to  our  father,  im- 
plying that  He  is  tbe  author,  governor,  and 
supporter,  not  of  ourselves  omy,  but  of  bis 
whole  rational  creation.  It  conveys  also  a 
beautiful  idea  of  that  boundless  charity  which 
links  all  mankind  in  one  comprehensive 
brotherhood.  The  plural  ti«,  continued 
through  the  whole  prayer,  keeps  up  the  sen- 
timent with  which  it  sets  out,  tends  to  ex- 
clude selfishness,  and  to  excite  philanthropy, 
by  recommending  to  God  the  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual  wants  of  the  whole  family  of 
mankind. 

The  nomenclature  of  tbe  Divinity  is  ex- 
pressed in  Scripture  by  every  term  which 
can  convey  ideas  of  gprandeur  or  of  ^race. 
of  power  or  of  affection,  of  sublimity  or 
tenoemess,  of  majesty  or  benignity ;  by 
every  name  which  can  excite  terror  or  trust, 
which  can  inspire  awe  or  consolation. 

But  of  all  compellations  by  which  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  designated  in  his  holy  word, 
there  is  not  one  more  soothing,  more  attrac- 
tive, more  endearing  than  that  of  Father  ; 
it  includes  the  idea  of  reconcilement,  par- 
don, acceptance,  love.  It  swallows  up  His 
gprandeur  in  His  beneficence.  It  involves 
also  the  inheritance  belonging  to  our  filial 
relation.  It  fills  the  mind  with  every  image 
that  is  touching,  and  the  heart  with  every 
feeling  that  is  affectionate.  It  inspires  fear 
softened  by  love,  and  authority  mitigated  by 
gratitude  The  tenderest  imag^  the  Psalm- 
ist could  select  from  the  abundant  storehouse 
of  bis  rich  conceptions  to  convey  the  kind- 
est sentiment  of  God's  pity  towarcfs  them  that 
fear  Him,  was  that  it  resembles  the  pity  of  a 
«  £iiher  for  his  oum  childr'en.*  In  directing 
us  to  pray  to  our  Father,  our  Divine  Master 
does  not  give  the  command  without  the  ex- 


ample. He  every  where  uses  the  term  He 
recommends.  ^  I  thank  Tbee,  Oh  Father, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  !'  and  in  the  17th 
of  St  John  he  uses  this  endearing  name  no 
less  than  seven  times. 

*  Lord  shew  us  the  Father  and  it  suffioeth,' 
was  the  ill-understood  prayer  of  the  inquir- 
ing disciples.  To  us  this  petition  is  g^ranted 
before  it  is  made.  Does  He  not  shew  him- 
self to  all  as  a  Father,  in  tbe  wonders  of  his 
creation,  in  the  wonders  of  our  being,  pre- 
servation, and  support?  Has  be  not,  m  a 
more  especial  manner,  revealed  Himself  to  us 
as  a  Father  in  the  sublime  wonders  of  his 
word,  in  the  unsearohable  riclies  of  Christ, 
and  the  perpetuated  s-ift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  i 
Does  He  not  shew  Himself  our  Father,  if, 
when  we  have  done  evil,  He  withholds  His 
chastening  hand  ;  if,  when  we  have  sinned, 
He  still  bears  with  us ;  if,  when  we  are  deaf 
to  his  call  He  repeats  it ;  if,  when  we  delay. 
He  waits  for  us  ;  if,  when  we  repent.  He 
pardons  us  ;  if,  when  we  return.  He  receives 
us  ;  if,  when  in  danger.  He  preserves  us  from 
falling  ;  and  if,  when  we  fall,  He  raises  us  ? 

We  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
goodness  of  God  as  a  merciful  and  tender 
Father  in  the  deeply  affecting  parable  of  the 
Prodiral  Son.  Though  the  undone  spend- 
thrift knew  that  he  had  no  possible  claim  on 
the  goodness  he  had  so  notoriously  offended, 
yet  be  felt  that  the  endearing  name  of  Fa- 
ther had  an  eloquence  that  might  plead  for- 
S'vencss  of  his  offence,  though  he  feared  not 
r  a  restoration  to  affection  and  favour.  But 
while  he  only  meekly  aspired  to  a  place 
among  the  servants,  while  he  only  humbly 

E leaded  for  a  little  of  their  redundant  bread, 
e  was  received  as  a  pardoned,  reconciled, 
beloved  child. 

Yet  the  human  heart  is  not  easily  warmed 
into  gratitude,  or  softened  into  love,  or  al- 
lured to  imitation,  because  it  takes  only 
slight  and  transient  views  of  the  divine  be- 
nignity.— What  God  has  done  for  us,  and 
what  we  have  really  done  against  ourselves, 
will,  in  tbe  great  day  of  decision,  crown 
Him  with  glory,  and  ourselves  with  shame. 
What  we  think  we  do  for  our  own  benefit  in 
temporal  concerns  is  so  animated,  so  earn- 
est, so  unremitted — what  are  we  called  to  d  j 
for  God— which  ultimately,  indeed,  would 
be  done  for  ourselves-— is  so  little,  so  reluct- 
ant, so  heartless,  as  to  bear  no  sort  of  com- 
parison. In  the  former  case,  every  thin^  is 
a  gratification  ;  in  the  latter  every  thing  is  a 
sacrifice. 

We  think  much  of  tlie  smallest  instance 
of  sdf-denial  if  it  be  for  God ;  if  it  be  an  act 
of  acknowledgement  to  the  most  gracious  of 
all  Fathers  ;  if  it  be  a  tribute  of  homage  to 
the  King  of  Kings,  however  large  or  lasting 
the  promised  recompcnce.  But  we  think 
little  of  any  present  privation  of  our  own,  if 
it  insure  to  us  a  longer  subsequent  enjoy- 
ment, though  but  for  a  season. 

In  speaking  of  tlie  manner  in  which  we 
should  address  our  Heavenly  Father,  it  is 
to  be  observed  there  may  be  evident  differ- 
ences in  the  state,  both  oC  t^  mvcA  vd^i^vc> 
cumftlanceft^  tor  vi^moiV  VRfe\i«sa.'«Tvw»».Ssj8t\Mk 
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of  prayer  can  make  no  proyisioD.  We  our-  I 
selves  can  alone  know  those  varieties,  and 
the  petitions  which  expressly  belongs  to  them. 
We  are  sometimes  under  the  influence  of 
particular  tempers,  which  we  wish  to  culti- 
vate and  improve  ;  in  this  case,  we  shall  nat- 
urally use  addresses  very  different  from  those 
which  the  prevalence  of  unfavourable  tern- 
\yen  or  wrongs  dispositions  re<{uire. 

As  to  the  outward  events  in  which  we  are 
concerned — for  accidenl  is  a  term  which  has 
no  place  in  the  Christian's  vocabulary — God 
in  every  dispensation  is  at  work  for  our  ^ood. 
f  n  more  prosperous  circumstances  He  tries 
our  g^ratitude ;  in  mediocrity  our  content- 
ment ;  in  misfortunes  our  submission  ;  and 
as  every  new  situation  calls  into  exercise 
some  new  virtue,  by  consequence  it  calls  for 
some  alteration  in  the  mode  of  our  devotions. 
The  prayers  of  yesterday  and  to  day  will 
consequently  be  as  different  as  the  circum- 
stances— these  are  some  of  the  advantages  of 
private  over  public  prayer. 

The  (^rcat  and  general  topics  are,  howev- 
er, of  a  fixed,  unalterable  nature,  on  which, 
thoup^h  we  may  be  more  or  less  diffuse,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  state  of  the  mind,  yet  the 
term  and  spirit  will  require  little  variation. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  respect 
to  praise  and  thanksgiving  ;  and  to  express 
these,  the  use  of  stated  forms  may  occasion- 
ally come  in  with  much  advantage,  as  the 
cardinal  points  to  be  expressed  here  must  be  | 
ever  the  same.  Invariably  must  the  glory 
and  honour  of  whatever  is  good  be  ascribed 
to  the  great  source  of  light  and  life,  the  giv- 
er of  every  good  and  perfect  gift ;  and  the 
addition  in  secret,  of  particular  clauses  of 
praise  for  personal  mercies,  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  fina  where  gratitude  is  really  felt. 

A  deep  sense  of  his  corruptions  will  pow- 
erfully draw  the  real  penitent  to  an  humbling 
avowal  of  sin  in  prayer  ;  but  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed that  some,  who,  because  they  cannot 
charge  themselves  with  flagrant  oflences,  do 
not  consider  a  contrite  confession  of  the  sins 
of  the  heart,  and  of  the  daily  life,  an  indis- 
pensiblc  part  of  their  devotions.  But  God 
will  charge  many  with  sin  who  neglect  to 
charge  themselves.  Did  they  attend  to  the 
remonstrances  of  a  conscience  not  laid 
asleep  by  neglect,  or  quieted  by  palliatives, 
they  would  find  that  were  the  daily  omit- 
aions  alone,  of  even  their  best  days,  regis- 
tered and  presented  to  them,  they  would 
form  no  inconsiderable  catalogue  for  repen- 
tance. 

There  are  too  many  who  do  not  consider 
that  all  sins  are  equally  a  breach  of  the  Di- 
vine law.  Without  pretending  to  bring  all 
sins,  small  and  great,  to  one  common  level, 
we  should  remember  that  all  sin  is  an  oflence 
against  a  gracious  father. 

In  that  profoundly  self-abasing  prayer  of 
David,  after  the  commission  of  the  two  black 
offences  which  disgraced  his  otherwise  ex- 
emplary life ;  though  he  deeply  felt  his  bar- 
barous treatment  of  his  brave  general,  in 
first  dishonouring  his  wife,  and  then  exposing 
him  to  meet  inevitable  death  in  the  fore-front 
of  (he  hottest  battle— \et,  *m  ^t^l^xu^  lo  be 


delivered  from  this  blood-guiltiness,  he  he* 
queathed  an  important  Itoson  to  poslerity, 
when  in  his  lowly  prostration  aC  the  tfafODe 
of  God,  his  first  cry  was,  'a^nst  TVkee, 
nee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  tbb  evil 
in  ny  sight,'  plainly  declaring,  that  all  sin 
is,  in  the  nrst  instance,  a  sin  against  Grod. 

While  the  roost  worldl}  are  ready  enough 
to  exclaim  against  notorious  sins,  or  against 
any  sins  carried  to  the  greatest  excess^  to 
smaller  oflences  they  contrive  to  be  tolerably 
reconciled.  They  think  the  commission  of 
these  not  inconsistent  with  the  profitable  use 
of  prayer  in  their  formal  way  of  using  this 
customary  exercise 

They  are  also  sufficiently  lenient  to  cer- 
tain degrees  of  great  sins ;  and  various  are 
the  m(xlification8  and  distinctions  in  their 
logic,  and  not  over-correct  the  gradations  in 
their  moral  scale  of  degrees.  They  do  not 
consider  that  it  is  the  extirpation,  and  not 
merely  the  reduction,  of  any  sin,  which  is  to 
procure  them  that  peace  and  comfort  for 
whkh  they  sometimes  pray,  and  which  they 
wonder  they  do  not  receive  as  an  answer  to 
their  prayers. 

They  forget  that  the  evil  of  sin  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  its  magnitude  only,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  disobedience  which  it  indicates  to- 
wards a  generous  Father, — a  Father  wboee 
commands  are  all  founded  in  mercy  and  lore, 
and  who  considers  every  voluntary  fault  as 
no  light  offence  when  committed  against  su- 
preme authority,  exercised  with  perfect  ten- 
derness. 

But  it  is  their  reluctance  to  part  with  the 
remaining  degrees,  their  wish  to  retain  these 
modified  sins ;  it  is  their  fiivourite  reserves 
to  which  they  still  cling,  that  prevent  that 
peace  which  is  promised  to  the  victory,  I  had 
almost  said  to  the  omnipotence,  of  prajrer. 

For  it  is  not  so  much  the  nicely  measured 
quantity,  as  the  nature  of  sin,  which  consti- 
tutes its  malignity,  and  obstructs  the  benefit 
of  prayer.  The  inferior  degree  which  is 
cherished,  will,  without  earnest  supplicatioD 
to  God,  be  ready  to  become  the  excess  which 
is  deprecated,  whenever  the  appropriate 
temptation  shall  present  itself.  For,  howev- 
er our  compassionate  Father  may  pardon  the 
unpremeditated  fault,  yet  bow  can  we  ex- 
pect Him  to  forgive  any  degree  of  sin  that  is 
allowed,  that  is  even,  in  a  certain  measnre, 
intended  to  be  committed  ?  Diroinatioo, 
however,  is  a  favourable  step,  if,  by  p»te- 
verSnce  in  prayer,  it  lead  gradually  to  extir- 
pation. 

Habitual  prayer  may  prove  a  most  efiectn* 
al  check  to  any  doubtful  or  wrong  action.  Is 
which  circumstances  may  invite  as  dnnng 
the  day  on  which  we  are  entering — ^tbe  very 
petition  to  our  Heavenly  Father, — «  deUrsr 
us  from  evil,*  forcibly  felt  and  sincerely  es<^ 
pressed,  may  preserve  us  from  being  sedo* 
ced  into  it.  And  is  not  the  praying  Chri^ 
tian  less  likely  to  « fidl  into  temptation,'  tfaMi 
they  who  neglect  to  pray  that  they  may  net 
be  led  into  it  ? 

The  right  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  tlit 
fervour  of  devotion  reciprocally  excite  cmK' 
other.    A  holy  tem]$er  sesds  us  to  prayer, 
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and  prayer  promotes  that  temper.  Every 
act  of  thanksgiving  tends  to  make  us  more 
grateful,  and  augmented  gratitude  excites 
more  devout  thanksgiving. 

The  act  of  confession  renders  the  heart 
more  contrite,  and  deeper  contrition  induces 
a  more  humbling  avowal  of  sin.  Each,  and 
all,  send  us  more  cordially  to  the  Redeemer : 
the  more  fervent  the  prayer,  the  more  entire 
is  the  prostration  of  the  whole  man  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross. 


The  Doctrine  of  Imputed  SancHfitaUtm^  neto- 
ly  Adopted.— Tht  old  one  of  Progreawive 
Sanctification  newly  Rejected, — Both  Doc- 
trines injurious  to  Prayer, — St*  PauPs 
Character. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  errors  in 
prayer.  We  come  now  to  errors  of  opinion, 
which  supersede  the  necessity  of  prayer  it- 
self. There  are  moral  as  well  as  speculative 
corruptions  gaining  ground  amongst  us,  and 
there  is  an  involution  of  one  in  uie  folds  of 
the  other.  When  men  once  indulge  them- 
selves in  any  deviation  from  the  course  so 
plainly  marked  out,  in  that  only  unerring 
road-iook,  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  they 
can  never  be  sure  where  the  first  turning  on 
may  lead  them. 

When  a  man,  with  more  ingenuity  than 
sober  judgment,  wishes  to  introduce  a  novel 
error;  in  order  to  work  successfully,  and 
prevent  the  suspicion  of  his  desigfn,  he  com- 
monly seizes  on  some  acknowledged  truth 
for  his  basis.  Ou  this  troth  he  raises  his  own 
fanciful  superstructure,  but  with  little  depar 
ture  at  first  from  his  avowed  design ;  so  that 
his  gT^ual  deviation  from  it  makes  the  er- 
ror continue  still  to  look  so  much  like  truth, 
that  ordinary  observers  will  not  easily  detect 
where  the  old  truth  ends,  or  where  the  new 
fabrication  totally  change  the  character  of 
the  original  edifice. 

The  great  and  glorious  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament  was  to  exalt  the  Saviour  and 
to  humble  the  sinner  ;  the  new  doctrine  is 
to  exalt  the  sinner  also,  and  in  that  propor- 
tion to  establish  and  secure  him  in  sin.  For 
if  the  Saviour's  righteousness  by  transfer  be- 
comes so  far  the  believer's  righteousness,  as 
to  become,  in  the  new  language,  his  own 
personal  holiness,  he  has  in  his  own  person 
^  whereof  to  glory,*  and  any  further  attain- 
ment is  anomalous ;  or  at  best  this  transfer 
is  even  less  rational,  and  evidently  more  re- 
nM>ved  from  common  sense  as  well  as  from 
charity,  than  the  doctrine  of  supererogation 
itself;  for  that  only  teaches  that  some  men 
'  were  rich  in  gfood  works  enough  and  to  spare; 
but  this,  instead  of  the  friendly  dispasal  of 
such  superfluous  wealth,  teaches  that  we 
hare  none  worth  keeping,  and  that  if  we 
had,  there  is  a  provision  made  for  rendering 
it  utterly  useless. 

A  distorted  truth  then,  is  worse  than  an 
original  folsehood,  because  it  deceives  the 
injudicious  and  ill-informed  by  retaining 
Bome  little  vestige  of  the  truth  they  had  been 


taught  to  venerate.  Thus,  they  who  pre^ 
tend  to  add  new  glory  to  the  character  and 
offices  of  Christ,  are  in  e£fect  dishonouring 
by  misrepresenting  him.  It  is  a  fearful  fact^ 
that  the  holiest  doctrine  may  be  perverted,  ' 
till,  instead  of  its  being  the  source  of  salva- 
tion, it  becomes  a  fountain  of  impiety.  In- 
stead of  humbling  the  sinner,  it  confirms  him 
in  sin  ;  instead  of  purifying,  it  corrupts  ;  in- 
stead of  sobering,  it  inebnates ;  and  lands 
him  on  a  daring  and  presumptuous  confi- 
dencer  Instead  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
God,  as  it  professes,  it  advances  that  of  Sa- 
tan. It  is  a  false  light  which  leads  to  utter 
darkness,  for  *  if  the  light  which  is  in  thee 
be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  !' 

This  error  is  so  much  worse  than  any  oth- 
er sin.  as  by  &ir  and  legitimate  deduction  it 
renders  all  virtue  anomalous,  and  conse- 
quently all  prayer  ridiculous.  Virtue  can- 
not be  needed,  where  to  be  like  minded  with 
Christ  is  replaced,  or  made  synonymous  witVi 
having  his  holiness  substituted  for  our  own  ; 
and  prayer  cannot  be  upheld  in  any  one  of 
its  essential  qualities,  wnere  no  room  is  left 
in  the  heart  for  self-distrust,  meekness,  low- 
liness of  spirit,  the  fear  of  offending  God, 
and  the  sense  of  dependence  on  him  for 
*  more  grace.* 

Much  has  also  been  advanced  in  favor  of 
another  kindred  doctrine,  a  doctrine  with 
which  St.  Peter  must  have  been  utterly  un- 
acquainted, when  he  exhorted  «his  converts 
to  *•  GROW  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ.*  The  preceding  opinion  hav- 
ing encouraged  the  new  proselytes,  for  they 
can  create  as  well  as  destroy,  has  called 
another  into  existence,  that  there  is  no  tuch 
thing  aa  progressive  sanctijicaiion.  This 
novel  doctrine,  if  practically  adopted,  would 
not  fail  to  contribute  its  full  share  to  the  ex- 
termination of  any  remains  of  moral  good- 
ness, which  its  precursor  might  have  left  be- 
hind. It  may  mdced  deserve  some  little  tol- 
eration, when  its  founder  shall  have  been 
able  to  produce  one  individual  child  of  Ad- 
am, who  is  already  as  good  as  he  ought  to  be, 
or  even  as  he  might  have  been. 

If  this  doctrine  be  true,  a  large  portion  of 
Scripture  must  be  abandoned  to  the  clippers 
and  mutilators  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  for 
what  becomes  of  the  gracious  promise  of 
being '  renewed  t'rom  day  to  day  ?'  what  of 
the  precept  *  to  increase  and  abound  more 
and  more  ?'  what  of  the  incessant  inculca- 
tion of  this  command,  repeated  in  all  the  va- 
rious forms  which  language  could  supply  ;.  a 
command  of  which  neither  the  variety  of  the 
illustration,  nor  of  the  language  which  con- 
veys it,  ever  alters  the  idea,  an  idea,  which 
like  a  golden  thread,  runs  through  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  New  Testament. 

Wc  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  that 
fervent  prayer,  through  the  influence  of  the . 
Divine  Spirit,  is  the  grand  instrument  of 
this  renewal ;  and  it  is  on  this  ground  that 
we  have  ventured  to  introduce  the  subject 
here,  as  connected  with  the  g^eneral  design 
of  these  pages.    But  the  present  doctTcvo!^ 
completes  what  tbft  fetmox  \vwi  c»\e«snsk«.An 
and  renders  ^T;sLX^iT  "vVtfS^^  vwk^tJor?5^^  ^^ 
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all  spiritual  ends :  it  leares  us  nothing  to 
implore,  bat  merely  temporftl  advanteges  ; 
to  ask  for  things  omj  ffbich  will  end  when 
this  life  ends.  It  would  abolish  the  necessity 
of  every  petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  ex- 
cept that  for  our  daily  bread. 

Why  will  not  those  wlio  profess  to  make 
the  Bible  tlie  only  rule  of  their  faith  and 
practice,  learn  from  that  Bible,  that  diffi- 
dence and  reverential  awe,  a  frank  avowal 


of  their  own  ignorance,  a  humble  withhold-  every  where  described  in  Scripture,  namelyy 


ing  from  intruding  into  unrevealed  things, 
and  devout  gratitude  for  the  glorious  things 
which  are  revealed,  best  become  blind,  ig^no- 
rant  and  dependent  creatures  ? 

If  this  newly  invented  doctrine  were  true, 
wliat  would  become  of  the  useless  interval 
of  life,  useless  as  to  all  possibility  of  improve- 
ment, which  is  the  great  end  of  life,  ttie  in- 
terval between  the  decisive  moment  of  com 


mate  result  betrayed  their  iomfficiencj. 
His  inoautions  compnnioo,  by  mamitiBg 
above  the  prescribed  region  of  safety,  expo- 
sed his  artificial  wings  to  be  melted  by  tM, 
sun,  as  a  nnnishment  for  approaching  it  too 
nearly.  His  fate  was  the  iDCTilable  cooae- 
queuce  of  his  temerity. 

If  we  were  completely  and  inttantaneonily 
sanctified,  such  a  state  would  boldly  oontra- 
diet  the  character  of  oar  human  conditiaD, 


that  life  is  to  the  end  a  journey,  a  conflict, 
a  race,  a  warfare,  whereas  in  the  new  scheme 
all  would  be  peace;  the  Christian  would 
have  no  more  to  tempt,  no  more  to  fear,  no 
more  to  resist,  in  short,  earth  woold  be 
heaven. 

Ever>'  thing  that  is  great  is  prognreseive.— 
The  noblest  things  are  the  longest  in  attain* 
ing  their  perfection.    This  analognr  sutMists 


|)lcto  sanctification  and  our  closing  scone  f  I  in  nature,  and  in  grace.     Surely,  then,  there 
The  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of  is  no  assignable  period,  when  our  rirtnei 


progressive  holinciss,  is  the  progress  itelf. 
The  man  to  whom  it  was  asserted,  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  motion,  made  the  most 
definitive  answer, — he  got  up  and  walked. 

Every  advance  of  the  Christian   inclines 
him  to  push  on   to  still  further  advances. 


will  be  incapable  of  addition;  when  our  du- 
ties will  be  finished ;  when  our  piety  will 
have  soared  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  reoder  a 
higher  elevation  impossible,  as  to  reoder 
prayer,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  absuTxL 
Saint  Paul's  conversion  was  indeed  instan- 


Bnt  under  the  influence  of  this  stationary  jtaneous,  but  it  was  miraculous.  Yet,thongfa 
principle  the  busy  current  of  life  would  be-  •  it  was  attended  with  circumstances  peculiar 
come  a  staprnant  pool.  It  is  motion  which  |  to  itself;  though  the  shining  light  from  hea- 
^ives  the  sense  of  spiritual,  as  well  as  nntur-  ven  surrounded  him ;    though,  to  evidence 


al  life.     It  is  progTC»^s  which  gives  the  sus- 
taining feoling,  not  of  independent,  but  of  in 


the  miracle,  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  himself;  though  his  natural  sight  was 


iHMcd  strength.  Hope,  which  is  the  pulse  of  taken  from  him,  preparatory  to  the  opening 
spiritual  life,  would  not  only  intermit,  but  of  his  spiritual  e^es  ;  tliougfh  his  change  was 
fctand  Htill.  ^  Is  this  all,*  would  the  disap-  j  of  this  distinguished  character,  vet  did  he 
pointed  (-hristian  say?  *  Shall  I  never  be  '  stop  short  there .^  So  far  frcmi it,  ^  only  be- 
more  tioly  than  I  now  am .'  I  do  not  find  the  !  gan  to  cry  out,  *  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have 
right  sort  of  rest  in  being  a  fixture.'    Tor-  {  me  Xodo?*    Thus  we  see,  that  the  instaota- 


por  is  not  ease,  numbness  is  not  relief.  It  is 
exercise,  not  indolence,  which  induces  safe 
and  wholesome  repose. 

New  difficulties,  fresh  trials,  unknown 
temptations  may  yet  assail  us  in  our  mortal 
journey,  which  will  require  new  applications 
to  the  Tlirone  of  Grace  for  support.  With 
that  support  promised  to  prayer,  though  | 
*  Alps  on  Alps  an^c,'  we  need  not  be  dis- 
couraged. For  if  our  progress  be  an  on- 
ward, it  is  an  onward  path,  and  the  acclivity 
diminishes  the  higher  we  ascend.  Difiicul- 
tios  Tnay  be  great,  but  with  the  grace  of  God 
they  will  not  be  insuperable.  God  is  not 
only  strong,  but  Strength.  Yet  let  us  not 
aim  at  an  assent  above  our  promised  sup- 
port. In  aspirini*'  to  reach  a  visionary  ele- 
vation, wc  lose  the  height  we  had  actually 
gained. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  naturally  one 
invention  involves  another.  We  find  an  in- 
structive illustration  of  this  truth  in  a  Pagan 
fable.  Dssdalus  was  not  only  made  a  prison- 
er himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  own  project- 
ing, but  like  the  prqiectors  of  the  new  theo- 
logical metaphysics,  he  was  no  sooner  involv- 
ed in  its  mazes,  than  he  went  on  to  study  a 
new  and  still  wilder  contrivance.  But  his 
next  invention,  his  wings  of  wax,  in  which 
he  trusted  to  secure  his  flight,  in  their  nlti- 


neous  conversion  was  prayer;  practical 
prayer ;  prayer  with  involved  doing ;  prayer 
which  denoted  progress. 

If  ever  progressive  sanctification  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  life,  as  well  as  writingfs,  of  any 
one  man  more  than  another,  it  was  in  this 
heroic  champion  of  divine  truth.  If  ever  one 
man  more  than  another  had  a  right  to  depend 
on  his  own  safe  state,  it  was  the  divinely  il- 
luminated Saint  Paul. 

Yet  did  h«  spend  his  after-life  in  self-satis- 
faction and  indolent  security .'  Did  he  ever 
cease  to  watch,  or  pray,  or  labour  ?  Did  he 
ever  cease  to  press  theduty  of  prayer  on  his 
most  established  converts'?  Did'A^,  intbe 
confidence  of  supremely  eminent  gifts,  e¥er 
cease  himself  to  pray  ? '  Were  his  exertions 
ever  abridged  ;  fiis  self-denial  ever  diminish- 
ed? Did  he  rest  satisfied  with  present, 
though  supernatural  attainments?  Did  kt 
remember  the  things  which  were  behind? 
Did  he  live  upon  the  good  be  bad  alroefiy 
done,  or  the  grace  he  had  already  received? 
Did  he  count  himself  to  have  attamed  ?  Did 
he  stop  in  the  race  set  before  him  ?  Did  Ml 
he  press  forward  ?  Did  not  his  endeavowi 
grow  with  his  attainments?  Did  not  hiM 
humility,  and  sense  of  dependence  ontstrip 
botli?  If  A«  feared  being  a  castaway,  after 
the  unutterable  things   he   had   aeen  mad 
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heardf  and  after  the  wonders  he  had  achieved, 
shall  the  best  man  on  earth  be  contented  to 
remain  as  he  is?  If  it  were  attempted,  the 
most  sangpuine  man  on  earth  would  find  it  to 
be  impossible ;  nothing  either  in  nature  or  in 
grace  'continueth  in  one  stay.'  He  who 
does  not  advance,  is  already  gone  back. — 
This  glorious,  because  humble  Apostle,  went 
on  io  progressive  sanctification,  he  contin- 
ued to  grow  and  to  pray,  till  he  at  length  at- 
tained to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ. 

But  what  enabled  this  unparalleled  man  to 
roaintam,  to  tiie  end,  this  painful  conflict  ? 
It  was  the  same  support  which  is  still  offered 
to  the  meanest  Christian.  It  was  humble, 
fervent,  persevering  prayer.  It  was  the 
spirit  of  supplication,  infused  and  sustained 
by  '  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,*  and 
presented  through  the  divine  lilediator. 

And  what  the  Apostle  did  in  his  own  per- 
son, we  repeat,  he  unweariedly  pressed  upon 
all  bis  converts.  He  exhorted  them  to  pray 
for  themselves,  and  for  each  other,  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  *he  bowed  his  own 
knees  unto  the  Fattier  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  they  may  be  strengthened  with 
might  by  his  spirit  m  the  inner  man  ;  that 
Christ  might  dwell  in  their  hearts  by  faith  ; 
thai  they  might  be  rooted  and  grounded  in 
love;  that  they  might  know  the  love  of 
Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge ;  that  they 
might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God.' 

It  is  obvious  why  God  does  not  give  us  the 
full  measure  of  his  grace ;  it  is  in  order  that 
we  may  be  induced  to  pray  for  it ;  and  that 
prayer  which  we  are  commanded  continually 
to  repeat  for  greater  decrees  of  p^race,  is  a 
ttanaing  proof  of  that  io»perfection  in  us 
which  requires  it ;  is  a  perpetuaJ  intimation, 
that  we  stand  in  need  of  fresh  supplies,  and 
larger  measures  of  this  superinduoea  strength 
than  we  have  yet  attained. 

A  sincere  Christian  must  know,  because 
he  must  feel,  that  he  is  an  imperfect  Chris- 
tian ;  and  to  rest  satisfied  in  a  state  of  im- 
perfection is  not  '  fighting  the  «x>d  fight,' 
IB  not  *  finishing  our  course*  in  tne  way  our 
begfinning  promised.  As  we  advance,  Provi- 
dence assigns  us  new  employments,  new 
trials.  Sanctification  will  never  have  reach- 
ed its  ultimate  point,  without  that  persever- 
ing progress  which  the  Scriptures  every 
where  inculcate.  Do  we  not  rob  ourselves 
of  the  reward  promised  to  those  who  strive 
to  go  on  unto  perfection,  if  we  are  stopped 
sbSrt  by  the  fatal  delusion,  that  we  have  al- 
ready reached  it  ? 

There  is  a  fearful  denunciation  in  the 
Apocalypse,  and  it  is  nutde  the  dosing  pas- 
sage of  the  sacred  canon ;  it  is  made  a  fence, 
u»  it  were  to  shield  divine  truth  from  the  ad- 
ditions and  mutilations  of  bold  intruders ;  no 
less  than  a  tremendous  menace,  that  *  to  him 
who  adds  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add  to 
him  the  plagues  written  in  this  book.  To  him 
that  takes  away,  God  shall  takeaway  his  part 
out  of  the  book  of  life.* 


CharacUr  of  thoie  who  expect  nUvaHonfor 
their  Oood  Works.^-'Of  thote  who  depend 
on  a  Careltu  M>minal  Fcuth.'-^Both  these 
characters  tMjavourable  to  Prayer*-^ 
Christianity  a  Religion  of  Love  which  dis- 
poses to  Prayer^  exhibited  in  a  third  char* 
acter. 

We  proceed  now  to  make  some  observa- 
tions on  two  different  classes  of  Christians, 
wlio,  without  neglecting  prayer,  obstruct  its 
efficacy  by  certain  opinions  in  immediate 
connexion  with  their  practice ;  opinions, 
which,  though  in  direct  opposition  to  each 
other,  yet,  if  Christianity  be  true,  are  neither 
of  them  safe. 

The  one,  wiih  a  pretence  of  faith,  profess 
to  know  God;  but  in  works,  in  a  great 
measure,  deny  him  ;  the  other  are  working' 
out  their  own  salvation  but  it  is  without  fear 
or  trembling ;  they  work  in  their  own 
strength,  without  looking  unto  God  to  ena- 
ble them  *  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  plea- 
sure.' 

While  multitudes  are  ruining  themselves 
by  a  fatal  reliance  on  the  merit  of  their  own 
works,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  saying  too  much 
to  assert  that  more  are  undone  by  a  loose, 
traditional,  unexamined  dependence  on  the 
Saviour.  If  many  are  wrong  who  think  to 
purchase  heaven  by  their  own  inc^ustrv, 
more  err  by  this  cheaper  mode  of  an  indefi- 
nite and  careless  reliance  on  the  ill-under- 
stood promises  of  the  Gospel.  If  we  can- 
not, of  these  two  evils,  determine  which  is 
greatest,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  both  are  equally  unfavourable  to  fervent 
prayer. 

The  careless  liver  who  trusts  in  an  un- 
founded hope,  deceives  himself,  because  he 
thinks  his  trust,  though  he  never  inquires  in- 
to it,  looks  more  like  grace. 

Good  works  are  rather  less  likely  to  de- 
ceive always,  because  those  who  maintain 
their  superiority  as  a  doctrine,  cannot  but 
see  how  hr  they  fall  themselves  in  practice, 
short  of  their  profession  ;  so  far  as  to  render 
it  evident,  that  good  works  are  with  much 
greater  sedulity  performed  by  that  sound 
class  of  Christians,  who  utterly  ^ject  any 
confidence  in  the  performance  of  them. 
The  former  make  salvation  the  easiest  possi- 
ble acquisition  ;  the  other  believe  it  to  be 
difficult,  but  fancy  that  the  difficulty  is  to 
be  overcome  by  a  few  more  good  deeds ; 
which,  shall  we  say,  is  the  more  misleading 
opinion  P 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  this  age 
of  speculative  religion,  many  do  not  suffi- 
ciently insist  on  these  indispensable  indica- 
tions of  a  true  and  lively  iaith.  For,  after 
all,  are  not  the  right  actons  of  a  consistently 
holy  life,  the  most  unequivocal  outward  signs 
of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  ?  Not  to 
insist  on  them,  is  to  aespise  the  value  of  those 
substantial  evidences  which  our  Lord  himself 
made  the  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  men, 
— '  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'  The 
tree  of  life  is  no  barren  tree ;  it  hears  al? 
!  manner  of  fruits. 
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There  is  iudccd  less  necessity  than  ev&r  to 
decry  ^ood  works.  Men  are  not  so  violent- 
ly addicted  to  them,  as,  by  the  warning^s  giv- 
on  a^nst  them,  one  mig'ht  be  led  to  suppose. 
To  exalt  good  works  as  the  procuring  cause 
of  salvation,  is  to  put  them  in  the  place  of 
Christ.    To  depreciate  gY)od  works,  is  to  dc- 

Creciate  such  a  life  as  Christ  has  given  us 
oth  the  command,  and  the  example  to  lead ; 
that  command,  of  which  the  lang^ag^  was 
olways  one,  *•  if  ye  love  me,  keep  mj  com- 
mandments ;'  and  that  example  which  prc- 
ficnts  such  a  tissue  of  holy  actions,  as  nothing 
but  Divinity  could  exhibit,  yet  enlighten^ 
and  assisted  humanity  may  and  must  aspire 
to  imitate. 

With  this  command  and  this  example,  de- 
votion was  always  indissohibly  connected. — 
Previously  to  giving  his  Divine  pattern  for 
the  due  performance  of  prayer,  he  alluded  to 
the  actual  duty  as  already  well  understood 
and  regularly  practised  ;  for  doubtless  he 
liad  habituated  them  to  the  duty,  before  he 
ftaid, '  token  ye  pray,^ — '  After  this  manner 
therefore  pray  you.' 

Faith  is  the  principle  which  first  led  the 
fiinner  to  apply  for  grace  and  mercy  to  the 
Kcdecmer  of  sinners.  It  is  the  same  princi- 
ple, which,  by  its  gradual  operation,  leads  to 
the  renewing  of  his  nature,  the  purify inc^his 
licart,  and  the  sanctifying  his  conduct.  This 
faith,  with  its  practical  consequences,  must 
besoufv'ht  for,  by  the  only  means  through 
which  it  can  be  obtained,  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  humble,  fervent,  spiritual 
pi-aycr. 

But  there  is  anotlier,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
a  large  class,  who  do  good  without  being 
good.  Though  this  may  be  too  frequently 
the  case  ;  though  it  is  the  motive  wliich  de- 
termines on  the  quality  of  the  action,  yet,  if 
the  best  action  will  not  save  the  best  man, 
there  is  little  hope  of  its  efficacy  towards  the 
salvation  of  a  bad  one. 

Perhaps  the  man  in  question  is  charita- 
ble ;  but  his  charity  may  be  stimulated  by 
his  vanity — a  too  common,  but  most  mislead- 
ing motive.  Perhaps  he  does  a  deed  of 
bounty  from  the  too  usual  hope  that  this 
good  actiop  may  be  thrown  into  the  opposite 
scale  against  a  bad  one  ;  perhaps  he  hopes 
that  his  acts  of  benevolence  may  atone  for 
the  irregularities  of  a  disorderly  life— but, 
be  tliis  as  it  may,  do  not  discourage  his  giv- 
ing, let  him  continue  to  g^vc,  the  act  may 
improve  the  principle,  he  may  in  time  detect 
the  diflference  of  his  internal  ieelings  in  the 
performance  of  a  good  and  a  bad  action. — 
Perhaps  the  repetition  of  his  g^ood  deeds  may 
lead  to  a  diminution  of  his  bad  ones.  The 
passion  of  shame  sometimes  operates  useful- 
ly, and  every  passion  being  under  the  control 
of  God,  may  eventually  be  nv^de  the  instru- 
ment of  gooid. 

And  who  does  not  remember  instances  in 
^hich  the  frequently  repeated  bounty  was 
the  unprompted  feeling  of  a  compassionate 
and  liberal  heart,  of  a  heart  tender  and  kind, 
though  yet  un^anctified  by  religion  P 

yo»  yy\)o  would  restrain  the  right  action  ? 


i  Who  would  forbid  the  gentle  deed  of  chari' 
!  ty  P  Who  would  wish  to  aggrayatc  his,  per- 
I  haps  awful  account,  by  withholding  his  hand  ? 
j  WiKi  would  willingly  add  this  omission  of 
what  is  right  to  his  aggregate  sum  of  what  is 
wrong  P  Who  would  not  even  hope  that  it 
may  prove  a  leading  step  to  what  is  better  ? 
Wlio  would  not  hope  that,  as  good  principles 
naturally  tend  to  g^ood  actions,  yet  tfiough  it 
is  reversing  the  usnal  order,  for  the  stream  to 
lead  back  to  the  fountain,  yet  who  knows 
but  the  repetition  of  good  actions  may  not 
only  deter  him  from  such  as  are  bad,  but  may 
put  his  mind  into  such  a  frame  as  may  leail 
him  to  examine  the  true  principle  of  action, 
and  thus  to  find,  that  though  be  has  unhappi- 
ly begun  at  the  wrong  end,  that  the  right  end 
is  not  even  yet  unattainable?  Who  can  say 
that  he  may  not  be  brought  to  examine  his 
own  heart,  and  be  thus  brought  to  the  exer- 
cise of  cordial  prayer ;  by  that  he  will  be 
taught  to  know  that  *  if  any  man  will  do  the 
willof  God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God.* 

Our  compassionate  Redeemer  cherished 
every  hopeful  appearance.  When  he  saw 
some  symptoms  of  goodness  in  tba  Toong 
Ruler  *  He  loved  him.'  But  his  amiableness 
was  not  religion.  Thoueh  his  obedience  to 
the  commandments  was  less  defective  than 
that  of  many  a  high  professor  ;  like  others, 
who  confidently  trust  in  their  ovm  merit,  he 
inquired  not  it  is  to  be  feared,  so  much  for 
improvement,  as  from  a  sense  of  conscioas 
intcg^rity  and  the  hope  of  commendation^be 
inquired  what  was  yet  wanting  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  character. 

He  who  knew  all  things,  already  knew 
that  his  love  of  money  was  greater  than  his 
love  of  God.  Here  he  saw  that  tbispromis- 
in^  character  was  vulnerable.  Tne  one 
thing  he  wanted  was  more  than  the  many 
things  he  possessed.  He  failed  in  the  trial. 
He  had  some  concern  about  his  soul,  but 
more  about  his  money  ;  '  he  went  away  sor- 
rowing,' because  he  could  not  secure  the 
one  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  other. 

This  is,  with  tw,  as  much  a  test  of  charac- 
ter now,  as  it  was  then.  It  is  not  until  we  tee 
a  man  actings  in  direct  opposition  to  his  pre- 
dominant sm  that  we  can  venture  to  hope 
that  he  is  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind, 
that  he  is  even  got  on  rignt  ground.  Zac- 
cheus,  who  probably  set  out  worse  than  the 
ruler,  obtained  this  gprand  victory  which  the 
other  missed. 

This  promising  young  man,  in  proclaimip? 
his  obedience  to  the  commands,  did  not,  hoir- 
ever,  boast  of  his  devotion  ;  yet,  in  so  monl 
a  character,  we  cannot  suppose  that  prayer 
was  altogether  neglected — ^out  it  must  bife 
been  that  prayer  of  which  our  Liord  ttji 
'  this  people  drawetb  nigh  unto  me  with  their 
mouth,  and  honoureth  me  with  tfaeir  lips,  M 
their  heart  is  far  from  me.'  Had  it  been  lii^ 
cere  prayer,  it  would  have  been  inflneolU 
prayer.  '  No  slave  to  avarice  can  wonUb 
Goil  in  Rpirit  and  in  truth,  and  it  is  such  Hat 
the  Father  seeketh  to  worship  him.  WWb 
the  hcnrl  remains  unchanged ,  the  temper 
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uosanctiQed,  and  Ihe  life  unfniitful,  the 
prayer  bai  uot  been  ^  Uie  effectual  feircDt 
prayer  which  availeth  much.' 

But  there  is  a  third  character,  who,  think- 
ing  both  the  others  lately  noticed  to  be  wron^, 
it  determiaed  himself  to  be  right.  He  di- 
vides the  difference,  and  adopts  half  of  the 
scheme  of  each.  He  approves  of  works,  but 
doubts  their  unassisted  emcacy  to  obtain  sal- 
vation. He  lionours  the  Redeemer,  and  pla- 
ces confidence  in  His  sacrifice  ;  but  it  is  not 
a  full,  entire,  unmeasured,  confidence.  He 
thinks  the  Saviour  so  far  competent  towards 
effecting  part  of  his  salvation  that  he  cannot 
be  saved  without  him,  but  dares  not  trust 
Him  with  the  whole.  So,  without  intending 
to  be  profane,  he  enters  into  a  kind  of  part- 
nership with  Him  whoso  blood  was  made  a 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  oblation,  and  sa- 
tisfaction for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  He 
propose*  to  contribute  liis  own  share  to  a 
contract  of  his  own  making,  trusting  that,  as 
the  Saviour  knows  he  is  not  perfect.  He  will 
graciously  supply  whatever  is  deficient  in  his 
services,  and  make  up  what  is  lacking  to 
t!)cir  perfection,  he  himself  continuing  to  be 
the  working  partner. 

But  if  he  be  a  thinking  and  a  feeling  cha- 
racter, if  he  be  sincere  in  his  desire  after 
divine  truth,  though  ignorant  of  its  true  na- 
ture, he  at  length  begins  to  find  that  the  plan, 
which  he  once  thought  so  admirably  contri- 
ved, does  not  answer.  He  finds  that  his 
spiritual  interests  do  not  advance.  He  be- 
gins to  discover  that  his  faith  is  cold,  even 
bis  work  is  sluggish,  and  its  progress  unsa- 
tisfactory. His  exertions  want  the  inspir- 
ing principle,  they  want  a  genuine  faith. 
He  begins  to  discover,  that  even  his  good 
actions,  on  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  rest  half  his  salvation,  arc  exceeded  by 
those  persons  who  do  more,  and  put  no  trust 
in  tliem.  He  at  length,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  divine  grace,  begins  to  discover,  or 
rather  to  feel,  that  while  one  party  is  exclu- 
sively exalting  faith  and  the  other  works, 
both  seem  to  have  forgotten,  or  rather  not  to 
have  known,  that  there  is  a  third,  a  heaven- 
ly principle,  a  sacred  cement  without  which 
their  separation  might  be  eternal,  and  even 
their  junction  would  be  imperfect.  This  sa- 
cred principle  is  love.  He  now  knows,  ex- 
perimentally, that  Christianity  is  a  religion 
of  the  affections,  a  sentiment  of  the  heart — 
that  it  demands  and  confers  that  charity 
without  which  faith  is  dead,  and  works  are 
vain.  It  is  that  heavenly  sentiment,  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ  shed  abroad  in  the 
heart,  without  which  he  that  liveth  is  coun- 
ted dead— that  principle,  without  which  the 
pit  of  prophecy,  of  mysteries,  and  all  knowl- 
edge are  unavailing — without  which,  giving 
all  tbe  goods  to  the  poor,  and  even  the  body 
to  be  burned,  will  not  profit-— it  is  that  inde- 
structible attribute,  which,  when  prophecies 
shall  fail,  and  tongues  shall  cease,  and  knowl- 
edge vanish  away,  will  never  fail — it  is  that 
perfect  thing  whk;h  shall  subsist  when  *  that 
which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.'  Love 
will  survive  when  faith  shall  become  sight, 
and  hope  shall  be  fruition.    It  shall  coosti- 
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tule  our  happiness  when  we  shall  know  God 
*  even  as  we  are  known.'  We  shall  possess 
it  in  its  plenitude,  when  we  shall  awake  up 
after  His  likeness.  For  love,  like  every  oth- 
er holy  disposition,  is  but  an  emanation  or 
the  perfections  of  God,  a  spark  from  the  ori- 
ginal flame,  an  assimilation  to  his  nature : 
since  God  is  love. 

In  faith  there  may  be  fear ;  in  works  tliere 
may  be  constraint ;  but  the  inspiring,  invi- 
gorating, endearing,  principle  of  love  changes 
the  fearful  slave  into  the  affectionate  child  : 
transforms  Him  whom  he  had  degraded  as  , 
a  hard  master  into  a  tender  father. — ^This 
love  makes  labour  light,  service  freedom, 
dependence  safely,  duty  delight,  sufferings 
easy,  obedience  pleasure,  submission  choice. 
By  the  warmth  with  which  he  now  cnltivateR 
this  *  Unction  from  the  Holy  One,'  he  will 
be  rendered  more  meet  for  that  fulness  of 
joy  which  is  at  His  right-hand  for  evermore. 

He  has  now  completely  found  his  own  ut- 
ter insufficiency  for  this  great  work.  He  is 
in  the  situation  of  the  newly  converted  apos- 
tle, who  had  doubtless  previously  exercised 
a  regular  but  formal  devotion,  but  it  never 
would  have  been  said  of  him  before — ^  behold 
he  prayeth  !'  He  begins  with  lowly  pros- 
tration to  besiege  the  throne  of  grace ;  be 
now  prays  with  a  fervour  he  never  felt  be- 
fore. Ite  goes  on  to  feel,  not  only  its  neces- 
sity, but  its  efficacy  ;  gradually  acknowled- 
ges its  transforming  power,  and  in  time  be- 
comes sensible  that  its  consolations  arc  nei- 
ther few  nor  small. 

He  now  sees  objects  with  other  eyes,  tlie 
visual  ray  is  purged ;  to  his  rectiiied  op- 
tics— *  trees  are  become  men.'  He  now 
exclaims,  *  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should 
boast.'  But  though  he  has  left  off  boasting, 
he  is  so  far  from  having  left  off  working,  thnt 
he  is  far  more  active  in  g^ood  deeds,  than 
when  he  trusted  thev  would  carry  him  to 
heaven;  superinduced  humility  has  complete- 
ly led  him  to  the  secrets  of  his  own  lieart. 
He  feels  wants  and  desires  of  which  he  was 
never  before  sensible;  and  wants  felt  readi- 
ly find  a  tongue,  readily  suggest  unbidden 
prayer,  unprompted  nraise.  Prayer  is  be- 
come the  very  breatn  of  his  being ;  praise 
is  so  much  his  delight,  that  he  almost  forgets 
it  is  his  duty.  It  is  no  longer  his  task,  but 
his  refreshment.  What  lately  seemed  a  ne- 
cessary drudgery,  the  severe  injunction  of  a 
hard  master,  is  now  ihe  pleasant  service  of 
an  affectionate  child. 

He  is  deeply  grieved  at  the  time  he  has 
lost,  but  he  is  do  less  dispc^ed  to  retrieve 
than  to  lament  the  past  He  has  found  that 
the  soul  will  not  be  saved  where  the  heart 
is  not  renewed.  Of  that  renewal,  by  the 
influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  he  is  become 
more  and  more  sensible  in  his  devotional 
exercises.  With  a  deeper  sense  of  imper- 
fection as  he  becomes  less  imperfect,  he  is 
yet  sensible  of  new  dispositions,  of  new  en- 
ergies, of  a  heart  to  trust,  and  a  will  to 
obey.  He  feels  an  increasing  desire  of  con- 
formity to  his  Divine  Saviour,  and  such  a 
gprowth  in  gprace,  tliat  with  U\t^  \n  "^'^  ^xi^ 
to  do  is  tdiD»aV.>aQi&<nnft  ^Xx^  v^s!Ca>^\\»^> 
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All  Ibe  faculties  which  God  bat   riTen  i  know  not  God.*    Every  where,  and  |MUlicir- 


him  are  filled  with  the  idea  of  God.  lie  re- 
tains Ilim  in  his  memory  by  the  recollectioD 
€if  His  mercies— he  retains  Him  in  bis  un- 
dersUtnding^  by  meditating  on  His  perfec- 
tions. By  this  intelligent  fisculty  he  reflects 
on  what  God  is  in  himself,  in  His  word,  and 
to  His  own  soul.  In  his  vjill^  he  loves  God, 
and  laments  that  he  ever  loved  any  thine  in 
« comparison  of  Him.  Thus  all  his  inteUec- 
lual  powers,  voluntarily  as  it  were,  press 
into  the  worship  of  God,  or,  in  the  fewer 
and  better  words  of  tlie  Psalmist,   he  sum- 


larly  in  the  Psidmt,  prayer  ta  made  the  con- 
dition of  obtaining.  In  asking,  leeking,  and 
knocking,  the  condition  and  the  nmmnlmott 
appropriately  meet. 

To  those  who  come  to  the  Redeemer,  he 
has  declared  that '  they  shall  id  eo  wise  be 
cast  out.*  Their  coming  is  the  ooiiditkm  of 
their  being  accepted.  *  Rest,' again,  it  the 
consoling  promise  which  be  makes  to*  the 
heavy  laden*  who  come  to  him.  *  He  tkat 
honoureth  me  I  wUl  honour,*  is  both  a  condi-* 
tionanda  reward.    What  is  the  promise  of 


inons  Uiem  all    to  assist   in  his  devotions,  pardon  to  repentance,  but  a  comlitm  ?  The 
buying,  *  Let  all  that  is  williin  me  praise  the  I  negative  denunciation  is  a  conditioiu    'Ye 

will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might  haTebfe.' 
'Without  holiness  no  man  sball  aee  the 
liord ;  without  faith  it  is  impoesible  to 


Lord.' 


God.'    Do  not  these  imply  the  bleastegs  at- 
Prayer. — The  Condition  of  itt  .^^em/ant !  tending  the    contrary    temper?    State  the 

RlcHsings. CIseleat     Contention    a6(m^  i  question  thus  :  Shall  we  be  beard,  if  we  do 

Tcrnu.  not  pray  ?    Shall  we  be  pardoned,  if  we  do 

I  not  repent  ? 
AIen  contend  more  about  words  than  about      » Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  the 

things  which  God  hath  prepared  fin*  them 
that  love  him.*  It  is  the  love  of  God  then, 
which  is  the  condition  of  obtaining  tboic 
things  which  the  heart  of  man  cannot  coB- 
ceive. 

All  the  promises  made  to  faith  are  condi- 
tions, as  are  those  made  to  holiness.  The  good 
and  faithful  servants  who  well  employed  their 
ten  and  five  talents,  were  rewarded  by  having 
their  talents  doubled;  the  pnnishmeol  of 
their  unprofitable  companion  was  a  oonditioB- 
al  punishment  He  had  made  no  nae  of  what 
was  committed  to  him. 

Why  is  that  briglit  variety  of  promises, 
'  to  him  that  ovcroometb,*  repeated  witbsoch 
unwearied  iteration,  in  the  sublime  visams 
of  the  saint  at  Patmos  ?  What  is  it  hot  a 
beautiful  concatenation  ofconditioos  and 
rewards,  closed  with  that  joyful  climax, '  be 
that  overcometh  shall  be  a  pillar  in  the  tcm- 

fle  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  go  no  more  out' 
f  lang^iage  more  clear  can  |»e  foond,  if  as- 
surance more  explicit  can  be  given,  if  pro- 
mises more  distinct  can  be  produced,  we 
confess  .we  know  not  where  to  look  for  than. 
Did  not  Moses  himself,  the  most  disintereiled 
of  men,  look  to  the  recompense  of  the  re- 
ward ?  And  did  not  a  greater  than  Moaei» 
*  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  endued 
the  crosS)  despising  the  shame  ? 

Promises  like  these  were  the  sopport,  tad 
joy,  and  triumph,  of  his  immediate  apoillei, 
and  of  their  remotest  sncoeasors ;  of  Ridleft 
of  Latimer,  and  Cranmer.  They  will  mil 
be  the  consolation  of  the  Christian  niiaMr 
for  righteousness' -sake  to  the  end  of  thne^— 
Let  us  not  then  forfeit  our  inheritanoe  hf 
slighting  the  promise. 

'  This  is  a  reward  wholly  of  grace  ia  le* 
spect  of  our  deserving,  but  of  jnsticei  es^M^ 
count  of  the  purchase  of  it  bv  the 
treasures  of  Christ's  blood,  and  Uie 


things.  A  misunderstanding  respecting  them 
causes  more  disputes  tlian  the  subjects  of 
ivUich  they  are  tne  signs.  In  speaking,  for 
instance,  of  the  connexion  between  pre- 
scribed duties  and  promised  blessing^,  are 
there  not  certain  inoffensive  and  well-mean- 
iog  words  which  seem  to  have  brought  more 
reproach  on  those  who  use  them  than  their 
harmless,  if  not  legitimate  chanfcter,  may 
be  thought  to  deserve.  One  of  them,  in- 
deed, might  expect  more  ^ntle  treatment 
on  the  single  ground  that  it  is  very  frequent- 
ly to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  obnoxious  terms  to  which  we  here  al- 
lude are  rewarda  and  conditiom.  We  have, 
in  general,  avoided  the  use  of  them,  not 
for  any  harm  discoverable  in  them  when 
used  and  understood  in  tlie  scriptural  sense, 
but  for  fear  of  creating  an  idea  contrary  to 
what  was  intended  to  be  conveyed.  In 
the  legal  sense  they  are  very  exceptionable, 
fiir  in  the  one  case  we  deserve  notbin?  from 
God,  and  in  the  other  we  can  do  nothing  of 
ounelves. 

We  do  not  presume  to  make  conditions 
with  God,  but  He  condescends  to  propose 
them  to  us.  In  this  latter  case,  it  is  free 
p:raco  imposes  the  reasonable  condition :  his 
free  grace  bestows  the  unmerited  reward. — 
Arc  not  all  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  con- 
ditional? The  beatitudes  include  both  the 
condition  and  the  reward.  Our  blessed  Sa- 
viour, in  his  sermon,  multiplies,  and  indi- 
vidualizes his  promises.  He  gives  us  a  string 
of  articles  of  blessedness  and  recompence ; 
the  specific  recompence  to  the  specific  dutv; 
amongst  others,  mercy  to  the  merciful ;  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  those  who  are  perse- 
r.nted  for  righteousness'  sake ;  the  vision  of 
God  to  the  pure  in  heart 

The  Holy  spirit  consecrates  the  doctrine 
of  rewards^  by  teaching  the  Apostle  to  con- 
nect it  even  with  the  very  beinr  of  Omnipo- 
tence. *  God  if,'  and  it  immediately  follows, 
that  *  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  seek 
liim.^  Surely  this  is  a  condition,  as  much  as 
the  threat  tliat  he  wiU  punisk  Ui<»e  '^Uo 


able  tenor  of  the  Cxospel,  wbereia  Gedjp^ 
mises  heaven  to  all  obedient  and  true  biW* 
ers.' 

The  things  may  be  called  by  oter 
buuthey  amount  to  the  same  meaaiflf* 
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There  is  a  proud  disinterestedness  which 
would  seem  to  intimate,  that,  because  we  de- 
aenre  nothing  we  expect  not'iing.  Our  ex- 
pectatioc,  it  is  true,  arises  entirely  from  6od*s. 
goodness,  and  not  at  all  from  our  merit.  It 
arises  especially  from  his  fidelity,  which  leads 
him  to  make  good  his  own  engagement. 
He  has  Himself  said,  <  faithful  is  He  that  has 
promised.' 

This  riew  of  the  subject  deducts  nothing 
from  that  free  salFation  purchased  for  us  by 
the  death  of  the  Redeconer.  We  repeat,  it 
deducts  nothing  from'  the  sovereignty  of 
€rod.  All  the  promises  are  the  gracious  of- 
fers of  an  amnesty  by  an  insulted  King,  who 
condescends  to  otter  a  treaty  to  bis  rel^lions 
subjects.  We  deserve  nothing  at  his  hands. 
He  owes  us  nothing.  Punishment  we  do  in- 
deed deserve  '  if  He  were  extreme  to  mark 
what  is  done  amiss ;'  yet  He  declares  that 
punishment  is  his  strange  work.  He  has 
reversed  the  attainder,  oy  the  sacrifices  of 
bis  Son.  The  attainted  rebel,  instead  of 
disputing  about  the  terms  of  reconciliation, 
instead  of  proposing  terms  of  his  own,  thank- 
fully accepts  what  the  king  offers.  Though 
our  pardon  hangs  on  a  firm  belief  in  the 
great  truths  he  has  revealed,  let  us  not  so 
explain  these  as  to  hazard  or  nes^lect  the 
duties  he  has  enjoined  us  to  perform.  If 
our  faith,  though  sincere,  is  often  weak,  let 
us  remember,  that  our  obedience  is  even 
more  imperfect  than  our  faith ;  and  let  us, 
by  fervent  and  unremitting  prajer,  labour 
at  oDce  to  build  up  our  faim  which  is  weak, 
and  to  perfect  our  obedience  which  is  defec- 
tive. 

God  not  only  pardons  as  a  merciful  king, 
He  enacts  laws  as  a  wise  legislator ;  still  the 
eld  revolutionary  principles  are  continually 
breaking  out ;  to  cneok  which  the  sovereign 
proposes  temu  as  proofs  of  our  allegiance. — 
He  does  by  no  means  annex  salvation  to 
them,  but  he  requires  them  as  marks  of  our 
repentance,  as  confirmations  of  our  loyalty. 
He  requires  them  as  evidences,  both  of  our 
fiuth  and  of  our  submission.  By  the  infusion 
of  a  new  spirit  of  life  consequent  on  His 
pardon,  the  acquitted  rebel  adopts  a  new  set 
of  principles  which  shew  themselves  by  overt 
wtiUy  suggested  and  nourished  by  fervent 
prtjrer. 

We  are  aware  that  the  term  <  evidences* 
ireed  above,  is  to  many  no  less  revoltin^if, 
than  those  which  we  have  previously  noticed, 
but  by  this  excessive  affectation  of  disinterest- 
edness and  refining  on  the  promises,  we 
shall  come  to  do  away  all  moral  obligation, 
we  shall  attenuate  the  substantial  realities  of 
Christianity  into  a  meagre  theory,  reduce  the 
fhiitful  principle  of  practicid  religion,  to  a 
dr^  and  unproductive  speculation,  a  barren 
thing  to  which  nothin?  that  is  perceptible, 
palpable,  tangible,  and  practical,  is  necessa- 
rily appended. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  too  notorious, 
that  the  terms  here  humbly  attempted  to  be 
vindicated  and  restored  to  their  true  signifi- 
cation, are  too  frequently  made  the  sum  and 
sulMtance,  the  whole  of  religion,  till  the  spir- 
ituality of  the  Gpspel,  and  the  great  peculiar- 1 


ities  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  arc  smotlierml 
in  the  heap  of  frigid  human  ethics. 

It  is  by  the  promises  annexed  to  the^  con- 
ditions, that  the  Christian  is  g^dually 
brought  to  consider  prayer  not  merely  as  a 
duty,  but  to  value  it  as  a  privilege ;  and  tho 
more  earnestly  he  cultivates  this  spirit  of 
supplication,  the  more  deeply  will  it  enable 
him  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  his  own 
heart  The  more  he  discovers  the  evils 
which  he  there  finds,  he  will  be  so  far  from 
being  deterred  by  the  discovery,  from  ap- 
proaching to  the  fountain  of  mercy,  that  it 
will  1^1  liim  to  be  more  diligent  as  well  as 
more  fervent,  in  his  application  there.  No- 
thing so  favourably  discovers  to  us  our  spirit- 
ual exigencies,  nothing  can  quicken  our  pe- 
titions for  their  relief  so  powerfully,  as  the 
conviction  of  their  actual  existcnce.^In  this 
full  conviction,  in  this  earnest  application, 
the  Christian  at  length  feels  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  in  its  consolations,  its  blessedness,  in 
its  transforming  power. 

Vain  Excuses  for  the  Keglect  of  Prayer — 
The  Man  cf  Business. — Case  qf^hemU 
ah, — Prayer  against  the  Fear  (f  Death. — 
Characters  to  whom  this  Prayer  is  Recom- 
mended. 

Thcre  are  not  a  few,  who  offer  apolog^ies 
for  the  neglect  of  spiritual  duties,  bv  saying 
they  believe  them  to  be  right,  but  that  tliey 
are  tempted  from  the  exercise  of  them  by 
idleness,  or  business,  by  company,  or  plea- 
sure. This  may  be  true,  but  temptations  are 
not  compulsions.  The  great  adversary  of 
souls  may  fill  the  fancy  with  alluring  images 
of  enjoyment,  so  as  to  draw  us  away  from 
any  auty,  but  it  is  in  our  own  choice  to  in- 
dulge, and  through  grace  to  repel  them.  He 
may  act  upon  the  passions  through  outward 
objects,  wnich  introduce  them  to  the  mind 
through  the  senses,  but  the  grace  of  Qod  en- 
ables all  who  faithfully  ask  it,  to  withstand 
them. 

If  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  reject  tempta- 
tion, sin  would  be  no  sin.  It  is  the  offer  of 
the  grace  of  resistance  not  used,  which  makes 
tlie  offender  to  be  without  excuse.  All  the 
motives  a^d  allurements  to  sin,  would  be  in- 
effectual, would  we  keep  up  in  our  minds 
what  are  its  « wages*— <leath ;  death  spiritual, 
death  eternal ! 

Of  all  the  excuses  for  the  neelect  of  prayer, 
the  man  of  business  justifies  bis  omission  to 
himself,  by  the  most  plausible  apologies.-^ 
Many  of  this  class,  active  for  themselves, 
and  useful  t6  the  world,  are  fkr  from  disputing 
either  the  propriety,  or  the  duty  of  prayer; 
they  arc  willing  however,  for  the  present,  to 
turn  over  this  duty  to  the  clergy,  to  the  idle, 
to  women  and  cliildren.  They  allow  it  to 
be  an  important  thing,  but  not  the  most  im- 
portant. They  acknowledge,  if  men  have 
time  to  spare,  they  cannot  spend  it  better ; 
but  tkey  have  no  time.  It  is  indeed  a  duty, 
but  a  duty  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  court,  the  bar,  tbft  \;vjte\\R.  kj^^r.^^  ^>fc 


^ 
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Now,  io  pleading^  for  the  importaoce  of  the 
one,  we  should  be  the  last  to  detract  from 
that  of  the  other.  We  only  plead  for  their 
entire  compatibility. 

We  pass  over  the  instance  of  Daniel,  a 
man  or  business  and  a  statesman,  and  of 
many  other  public  characters,  recorded  in 
Scripture,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  ex- 
ample of  ?Iehemiah.  He  was  not  only  an 
officer  in  the  court  of  the  greatest  king^of  the 
Kast,  but  it  was  his  duty  to  be  much  in  the 
royal  presence.  lie  was,  on  a  particular 
occasion,  under  deep  affliction  ;  for  Jerusa- 
lem was  in  ruins  !  On  a  certain  day  his  sad- 
ness was  bo  ^eat,  as  to-be  visible  to  the 
kin^f,  at  whose  table  he  was  attending^. 

The  monarcii  enquired  the  cause  of  his 
sorrow,  and  what  request  he  had  to  make. — 
1  (e  instantly  *  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven,' 
doubtless  to  streng^then  him,  and  then  made 
his  petition  to  the  kinfi^  for  no  less  a  boon,  than 
to  allow  him  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  the  sa- 
cred city.  Ilis  prayer  preceded  his  request. 
It  was  tiiat  prayer,  which  g^ave  him  courao^e 
to  present  that  petition,  and  which  perhaps 
induced  the  sovereign  to  grant  it.  What  a 
double  encouragement  is  here  given  to  the 
courtier,  both  to  pray  to  God,  and  to  speak 
iig! 

i"  pica  of  the  man  of  business, 
.oi  liis  own  (^ui'ticular  exemption,  can  by  no 
"^  h«  uited,  yet  it  is  the  sense  he  en- 
value  of  his  professional  duties, 
■  ^him.  It  leads  him  to  believe, 
ioic  van  be  no  evil  in  substituting  bu- 
siness for  devotion.  He  is  conscious  that  he 
is  industrious,  and  he  knows  that  industry  is 
a  great  moral  quality.  He  is  rightly  per- 
suaded, tliat  the  man  of  pleasure  has  no  such 
plea  to  produce.  He  therefore  imposes  on 
himself,  with  the  belief  that  there  van  be  no 
harm  in  substituting  a  moral  for  a  religious 
exercise ;  for  he  has  learned  to  think  highly 
of  morality,  while  he  assigns  to  religion  only 
an  inferior  degree  in  his  scale  of  duties. 

He  usually  gries  to  church  once  on  the 
Sunday ;  but  it  docs  not  at  all  infringe  on  his 
religious  system  to  examine  his  accounts,  to 
give  a  great  dinner,  or  to  begin  a  journey  on 
that  day. 

Now  it  is  a  serious  truth,  that  there  is  no 
man  to  whom  pra5'er  is  more  imperatively  a 
duty,  or  more  obviously  a  necessity,  than  to 
the  man  of  business ;  whether  in  the  higher 
or  the  middle  classes  of  society.     There  is 
no  man  who  more  stands  in  need  of  quieting 
liis  anxieties,  regulating  his  tempers,  cooling 
his  spirits  by  a  devout  application  for  the 
blessing  of  God :  none  to  whom  it  is  more 
necessary  to  implore  the  divine  protection  for 
the  duties,  or  preservation  from  the  dangers 
of  the  scene  in  which  he  is  about  to  eng^age ; 
none  to  whom  it  is  more  important  to  solicit 
direction  in  the  difficulties   which  the  day 
may  produce ;  none  on  whom  it  is  more  in- 
cumbent to  solicit  support  against  the  temp- 
tations which  may  be  about  to  assail  him  ; 
none  to  whom  the  petition  for  an  enlighten- 
ed conscience,  an  uprig^ht  intention,  a  sound 
pfohitVy  and  an  undcviatiog  sincerity,  is  of 
mcniBi  m  port  ancjp. 


What  is  80  likely  as  praver  to  enable  hioi 
to  stand  prep«ired  to  meet  the  accidental  fluc- 
tuations in  his  affairs,  to  receive  without  in* 
ebriation,  a  sudden  flow  of  prosperous  for- 
tune, or  to  sustain  any  adverse  circamstance 
with  resignation  ^ 

Even  persons  in  more  retired  sitaatioBa, 
even  those  who  have  made  considerable  ad* 
vances  in  religion,  cannot  but  acknowledge 
how  much  the  ordinary  and  necessary  cares 
of  daily  life,  especially,  how  much  any  lUK* 
expected  accession  to  them,  are  likely  to 
cause  absence  and  distraction  in  their  devo- 
tions : — hoiv  much  then  ought  they,  whose 
whole  life  is  business,  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  these  dangers,  to  double  their  vi^- 
ance  agrainst  them,  and  to  implore  direction 
;  under  them. 

I     Were  the  Christian  soldier  accustomed 
!  never  to  engage  in  the  moral  battle  of  daily 
{life,  without  putting  on  this  panoply,  the 
I  shafts  of  temptation  would  strike  with'a  fee- 
ble and  erring  blow ;    they  would  not  so 
deeply  pierce  the  guarded  heart.     And  were 
fervent  humble  daily  prayer  once  conscien- 
,  tiously  adopted,  its 'effects  would  reach  be- 
yond the  week-day  engaj^mcnts.      It  woold 
gradually  extend  its  benign  influence  to  the 
postponing  of  settling  accounts,   the  festive 
dinner,  aiid  the  not    absolutely    necessary 
journey,  to  one  of  those  six  days  in  which  we 
are  enjoined  to  labour.     It  would  lead  him 
to  the  nabit  of  doing  *  no  manner  of  work' 
on  that  day,  in  which  the  doing  of  it  was 
prohibited  by  the  great  Lawgiver  in  his  own 
person. 

We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the 
diversities  of  character,  occasional  events, 
ditference  in  the  state  of  mind  as  well  as  of 
circumstances,  which  may  not  only  render 
the  prayer  which  is  suitable  to  one  man  un- 
suitable to  another,  but  unsuitable  to  the 
same  man  under  every  alteration  of  circum- 
stances. 

But  among  the  proper  topics  for  prayer, 
there  is  one  which,  being  of  universal  inter- 
est, ought  not  to  be  omitted.  For  by  what- 
ever dissimilarity  of  character,  capacity, 
profession,  station,  or  temper,  Uie  conditioD 
of  man,  and,  of  course,  the  nature  of  pray- 
er, is  diversified — there  is  one  grand  point 
of  union,  one  circumstance,  one  conditiaD„ 
in  which  they  must  all  meet ;  one  state,  of 
which  every  man  is  equally  certain ;  one 
event  whicfi  happeneth  to  all,—*  it  is  appoint- 
ed unto  every  man  once  to  die.*  The  rug- 
ged road  of  sorrow,  the  flowery  path  of  ploif- 
ure,  as  well  as 

*  The  paths  of  glory,  lead  bat  to  the  grave.^ 

In  praying,  therefore,  against  the  fear  of 
death,  we  do  not  pray  against  a  contingent 
but  a  certain  evil ;  we  pray  to  be  deliTered 
from  the  overwhelming  dread  of  that  bons 
which  is  appointed  for  all  living — we  are  ptft 
io  mind  that  all  who  are  bom  must  die! 

<  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.*  Tb 
what  purpose  does  the  apostle  cooTert  Ilii 
awful  proclamation  ?  Does  he  use  it  to  tf" 
courage  gloomy  tempers,  to  invite  to  unpi^ 
fltable  melancholy  ?  No :  he  uses  the  solani 
^^.nvoTxxiSoTv  \»  slir  us  ap  to  moral  goodnei' 
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— therefore,  *be  sober* — ^he  docs  more,  he 
uses  it  to  excite  as  to  religious  yig^ilance,— 
*  and  Mratch  unto  prayer.* 

Some  men,  and  they  are  not  the  best  men, 
talk  boldly  of  death,  especially  while  they 
suppose  it  to  be  at  a  distance  ;  but  this  boast- 
fnl  heroism  is  a  very  equivocal  symptom  of 
their  being  in  a  proper  state  to  meet  it.  Oth- 
ers of  a  less  conndent,  but  not  more  scnous 
cast  of  mind,  take  pains  to  keep  it  as  far  as 
possible  from  their  thoughts,  lest  the  indul- 
ging such  gloomy  reflections  should  make 
them  uneasy,  and  embitter  their  present  en- 
joyments. They  banish  it,  indeed,  from  their 
thoughts,  as  they  do  other  unpleasant  sub- 
jects ;  but  it  is  no  proof  that  we  do  not  fear 
a  thing,  because  we  manage  to  keep  it  out  of 
sight ;  on  the  contrary,  the  effort  betrays  the 
Tery  fear  which  it  denies. 

There  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  charac- 
ter of  man,  so  preposterous,  that  we  should 
not  believe  it,  if  we  did  not  feel  as  well  as 
see  it.  We  continue  eagerly  to  catch  at 
the  thin^  which  are  always  sliding  from  us, 
And  which  no  grasp  of  ours  can  retain, 
whilst  we  forget  the  things  that  are  not  only 
hastening  to  meet  us,  but  which  will  remain 
with  us,  not  through  time  only,  but  eter- 
nity. 

Others  are  afraid  to  think  of  death  for  the 
same  reason,  that  they  are  afraid  to  make 
their  will,  lest  it  should  bring  it  nearer :  but 
we  know  that  it  will  keep  up  the  remem- 
brance without  accelerating  the  approach  ; 
familiarity  with  the  thought  is  the  best  means 
of  conquering  the  fear.  It  is  not  pusillani- 
mity, but  prudence,  so  to  fear  death  as  to 
fear  to  meet  it  in  an  unprepared  state  of 
mind  ;  and  that  fear  will  always  be  safe  and 
salutary,  which  leads  to  the  preparation. 

Prayer  against  the  fear  of  death,  by  keep- 
ing up  in  us  a  constant  remembrance  of  our 
mortality,  will  help  to  wean  us  from  a  too  in- 
timate attachment  to  the  things  we  are  so 
soon  to  quit.  By  this  habitual  preparation 
to  meet  our  Judge,  we  shall  be  brought  to 
pray  more  earnestly  for  an  interest  in  the 
great  Intercessor ;  and  to  strive  more  effec- 
tually against  every  offence  which  may  ag- 
gravate the  awfulness  of  that  meeting.— 
Above  all,  such  a  prayer  will  more  emphati- 
cally remind  us  that  it  was  sin  which  brought 
death  into  the  world,  which  introduces  that 
original  principle  and  first  act  of  sin,  from 
which  all  our  natural  evil,  and  practical 
offences  are  derived. 

But  let  us  not  be  accustomed  to  think  of 
death  as  a  detached  and  separate  object,  as 
the  mere  insulated  circumstance  of  its  clos- 
ing our  eyes  for  ever  on  all  we  have  been 
ftccnstomed  to  cherish  ;  let  us  not  think  of 
it  ooly  as  a  consignment  to  the  narrow  cham- 
bers of  the  tomb,  but  let  us  ever  connect 
with  the  idea  of  death,  the  consoling  assur- 
ance that,  to  the  real  Christian,  its  sting  is 
drawn  out ;  this  will  fill  the  heart  with 
boandless  love  and  endless  gratitude  to  Him 
who  has  extracted  it.  This  thought  of  death, 
though  it  will  keep  up  in  the  mind  the  anti- 
Gipatioo  of  that  night,  which  as  to  this  world 
flbtdlknow  no  morning,  will  also  keep  up 


ithe  glorious  prospect  of  that  eternal  day 
which  shall  know  no  night. 

Fervent  prayer,  that  divine  grace  ni;iy 
prepare  us  for  death,  will,  if  cordially  adopt- 
ed, answer  many  great  moral  purposes.  It 
will  rcmioJ  every  individual  of  every  class 
that  ^  the  time  is  short' — that  *  there  is  no 
repentance  in  the  grave.' 

To  the  man  of  opulence,  who  heapeth  up 
riches  and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them, 
prayer  will  be  a  constant  memento  :  it  will 
remind  him  that  he  walketh  in  a  vain  shad- 
ow, and  disquieteth  himself  in  vain ;  it  will 
remind  him  of  laying  up  treasures  where 
thieves  cannot  enter,  nor  rust  corrode. 

The  habit  of  praying  against  the  fear  of 
death  would  check  the  pride  of  3routhfuI 
beauiy,  by  reminding  her  how  soon  it  must 
say  to  the  worm,  Thou  art  my  father,  and  to 
corruption.  Thou  art  my  mother  and  sister. 

The  man  of  geniut,  he  who  thought  that 
of  making  many  books  there  would  be  no 
end  ;  who,  in  his  zeal  to  write,  had  neglected 
to  pray  ;  who  had  thought  little  of  any  im- 
mortality but  that  which  was  to  be  conferred 
by  the  applause  of  dying  creatures  like  him- 
self ;  who,  in  the  vanity  of  possessing  tal- 
ents, had  forgotten  that  he  must  one  day  ac- 
count for  the  application  of  them  ;  if  happily 
he  should  be  brought  to  see  the  evil  of  hvn 
own  heart,  to  feel  the  wants  of  his  own  soul, 
how  intense  will  be  his  repentance,  that  he 
had  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the 
praise  of  God  !  how  fervently  will  he  pray 
that  his  mercies  may  not  aggravate  the  ac- 
count of  his  sins ;  that  his  talents  may  not 
become  the  instrument  of  his  punishment ! 
How  earnestly  will  he  supplicate  for  pardon, 
how  devoutly  will  he  *  g^ve  glory  to  God 
before  his  feet  stumble  on  the  dark  moun- 
tains !* 

The  mnn  of  bttsinesSt  to  whom  we  have  al- 
ready adverted,  who  thought  his  schemes  so 
deeply  laid,  his  speculations  so  prudently 
planned,  that  nothing  could  frustrate  them  ; 
who  calculated  that  the  future  was  as  much 
in  his  power  as  the  present,  forgot  that  death, 
that  grand  subverter  of  projects,  might  in- 
terpose his  veto.  This  man,  who  could  not 
find  time  to  pray,  must  find  time  to  die — he 
may  at  Icngtn  find — happy  if  he  ever  find  it, 
that  he  cannot  meet  his  end  with  a  peaceful 
heart,  and  a  resigned  spirit,  without  the  pre- 
paration of  prayer  for  support  in  that  awful 
period,  *  when  his  purposes  shall  be  broken 
off  and  all  his  thougbts  perish.' 

The  man  of  pteasure,  alas  !  what  shall  we 
say  for  him  ?  lie  is  sunk  to  the  lowest  step 
of  degradation  in  the  moral  scale ;  he  has 
not  even  human  supports;  he  has  robbed 
himself  even  of  the  ordinary  consolations 
resorted  to  by  ordinary  men.  He  has  no 
stay  on  which  to  lay  hold,  no  twig  at  which 
to  catch,  no  pretence  by  which  to  flatter 
himself  into  a  false  peace  ;  no  recollection 
of  past  usefulness ;  he  has  neither  served  his 
country,  nor  benefited  society— what  sliall 
we  say  for  him  ?  If  he  pray  not  for  himself, 
we  must  pray  for  him— with  God  all  tV^v^*^ 
are  possiole. 

The  patriot,  \ii^e^\:\^S5^\^  >»  ^^  ^jn^avt 
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service,  distinguished  for  inte^ity,  but  neg- 
lecting^  the  offices  of  ChristiaDity ;  wb(^ 
lolt^  character  power  had  not  warped,  nor 
cupidity  debasea,  but  whose  religious  princi- 

{iles,  thoug^h  thcj  had  never  bceu  renounced, 
lad  not  been  kept  in  exercise ;  a  spirit  of 
rare  disinterestedness ;  a  moralist  of  un- 
blenche<l  tionour,  but  who  pleaded  that  duty 
bad  left  him  little  time  for  devotion  !  Should 
divine  erace  incline  him  at  last  to  seek  God, 
should  he  bcg^io  to  pray  to  be  prepared  for 
death  and  judgement,  he  will  deeply  regret 
with  the  contrite  cardinal,  not  that  he  served 
bis  king  faithfully,  but  that  his  highest  ser- 
vices had  not  been  devoted  to  their  highest 
object.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  that  ambition 
which  was  satisfied  with  what  earth  could 
give,  or  kings  reward,  will  appear  no  longer 
glorious  in  his  eyes.  True  and  just  to  his 
king,  devoted  to  his  country,  faithful  to  all 
hut  his  God  and  himself,  he  now  laments  that 
he  had  neglected  to  seek  a  better  country, 
neglected  to  serve  the  King  Eternal,  the 
blessed  and  only  Potentate ;  neglected  to 
obtain  an  interest  in  a  kingdom  which  shall 
not  be  moved.  He  feels  that  mere  patriot- 
ism, grand  as  is  its  object,  and  important  as 
is  its  end,  will  not  afiord  support  to  a  soul 
sinking  at  the  approach  of  the  inevitable 
hour,  at  the  view  of  linal  judgment. 

The  hero^  who,  in  the  hot  engagement, 
surrounded  with  the  *•  pride,  pomp,  and  cir- 
cumstance of  war,'  bravely  defied  death,  for- 
got all  that  was  perscmal,  and  only  remem- 
bered— nobly  remembered,  his  country,  and 
his  immediate  dut}  ; — animated  with  the 
glory  that  was  to  be  acquired  with  his  arm, 
and  almost  ready  to  exclaim  with  the  Roman 
patriot ; 


Wliat  pity 
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Tliat  \\c  can  die  but  oucc  to  nerve  our  country 

yet  this  hero,  if  he  had  never  made  a  con- 
science of  prayer,  may  lie  not  hereafter 
find,  that  the  most  successful  instrumentality 
is  a  distinct  thing  in  itself,  and  will  be  differ- 
ent in  its  results,  from  personal  piety  ?  May 
he  not  find  that,  though  he  saved  others,  him- 
self he  cannot  save  ? 

If,  however,  in  after-life,  in  the  cool  shade 
of  honourable  retirement,  he  bo  brought 
through  the  grace  of  God,  to  habituate  him- 
self to  earnest  prayer,  he  will  deeply  regret 
that  he  ever  entered  the  field  of  battle  with- 
out imploring  the  favour  of  the  God  of  bat- 
tles; that  he  had  ever  returned  alive  from 
slaughtered  squadrons,  without  adoring  the 
Author  of  his  providential  preservation.  If 
his  penitence  be  sincere,  his  prayer  will  be 
cflcctual.  It  will  fortify  him  under  the  more 
depressing  prospect  of  that  deaUi  which  is 
soon  to  be  encountered  in  the  solitude  of 
his  darkened  chamber,  without  witnesses, 
without  glory,  without  the  cheering  band, 
without  the  spirit-stirring  drum :  without  the 
tumultuous  acclamation  ;  with  no  objects  to 
distract  his  attention ;  no  conflicting  con- 
cerns to  divide  his  thousrhts :  no  human  arm, 
either  of  others  or  his  own,  on  which  to 
depend.  This  timely  redection,  this  late, 
thoufj;h  never  loo  Ute  pmyor^  may  «\ii\Vv^- 


pare  him  for  a  peaceful  dying-bed;  may  lead 
him  to  lean  on  a  stronger  arm  than  hit  oirn, 
or  that  of  an  army ;  may  conduct  him  to  a 
victory  over  his  fast  enemy,  and  thus  dis- 
pose him  to  meet  death  in  a  safer  state  than 
when  he  despised  it  in  the  field,  may  f^n^ 
him  to  acknowledge,  that  while  he  cootumed 
to  live  without  subjection  to  the  Captain  of 
bis  salvation,  though  he  had  fought  bravely, 
he  had  not  yet  fought  the  good  fight 


The  Comolations  of  Prayer^lU  PerpelwU 

Obligation. 

Ix  addition  to  what  has  already  been  ob- 
served, as  to  convenient  seasons  for  prayer, 
we  cannot  but  remark,  that  many  Christians 
have  been  enabled  to  convert  their  trials 
into  blessings,  by  gradually  bringinfr  them- 
selves to  devote  tlie  hours  of  wakeful  and 
even  painful  nights  to  devout  meditation  and 
prayer.  By  doing  at  first  some  violence  to 
their  inchnations,  they  have  afterwards  found 
in  it  both  profit  and  pleasure.  The  night 
has  been  made  to  them  a  season  of  heart- 
searching  thought  and  spiritual  consolatioD. 
Solitude  and  stillness  completely  shut  oat 
the  world ;  its  business,  its  cares,  its  Imper- 
tinences. The  mind  is  sobered,  the  nassioiis 
are  stilled,  it  seems  to  the  watchful  Chris- 
tian as  if  there  were  in  the  universe  onl^ 
God  and  his  own  soul.  It  is  an  inexpressi- 
ble consolation  to  him  to  feel  that  the  one 
Being  in  the  universe,  who  never  slumber- 
eth  nor  sleepeth,  is  the  ver^  Being  to  whom 
he  has  free  access,  even  in  the  most  un- 
seasonable hours.  The  faculties  of  the  mind 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  in  their  highest  eier- 
cise,  but  the  aflcctions  of  the  heart,  from  the 
exclusion  of  distracting  objects,  more  readily 
ascend  to  their  noblest  object.  Night  aiu 
darkness  are  no  parasites :  conscience  is 
more  easily  alarmed.  It  puts  on  fewer  dis- 
guises. We  appear  to  ourselves  more  what 
we  really  are.  This  detection  is  salutary*. 
The  glare  which  the  cheerful  day-light,  busi- 
ness, pleasure,  and  company,  had  shed  crrer 
all  objects,  is  withdrawn.  Schemes  whicb, 
in  the  day  had  appeared  plausible,  now  pre- 
sent objections.  What  had  then  appeared 
safe,  now,  at  least,  seems  to  require  delibe- 
ration. This  silent  season  of  self-examina- 
tion, is  a  keen  detector  of  any  latent  evil, 
which,  like  the  fly  in  the  box  of  perfume, 
may  corrupt  much  that  is  pure. 

^hen  this  commnnion  with  God  can  be 
maintain^,  it  supplies  deficiences  of  devo- 
tion to  those  who  have  little  leisure  during 
the  day ;  and,  by  thus  rescuing  tliesc  otbe^ 
wise  Inst  hours,  it  snatches  time  from  obli- 
vion, at  once  adds  to  the  length  of  life,  and 
weans  from  the  love  of  it. 

If  the  wearied  and  restless  body  be  tempt* 
ed  to  exclaim  '  would  God  it  were  mominf / 
the  very  term  suggests  the  most  consoliBg 
of  all  images.  The  quick  mind  shooCt  fsT* 
ward  beyond  this  vale  of  tears,  beyond  tibt 
dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;  ft 
stretches  onward  to  the  joyful  morning  of  the 
\\eyL\TTQctvoa ;  it  qentxci pates  that  blessed  9tili 
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where  there  is  no  more  weeping  and  no  more 
night — no  weeping,  for  God's  own  hand  sbali 
wipe  awav  the  tears;  no  night,  for  the  Lamb 
himself  shall  be  the  light. 

If  disqualifying  pain,  or  distressing  langoar^ 
prerent  the  utterance  of  supplication,  pa- 
tience is  itself  a  prayer,  and  a  prayer  which 
will  not  fail  to  be  heard.  We  have  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  an  answer  to  silent  prayer,  in 
the  case  of  Moses.  In  a  situation  of  extreme 
distress,  when  he  had  not  uttered  a  word, 
*  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  I  have  heard  thy 
crying.' 

'The  tender  mercy  of  our  compassionate 
Father  will  make  sense,  and  find  meaning 
in  a  prayer  which  is  almost  nnintelligible  to 
the  languid  ^ufferer  who  offers  it.  God  wants 
not  to  be  informed,  he  wants  only  to  be  re- 
membered, to  be  loved,  to  be  sought. 

If,  however,  in  the  conduct  of  this  nightly 
watching,  and  this  nightly  prayer,  your  own  j 
stock  of  thought  or  expression  is  absolutely  , 
deficient,  prophets  and  apostles  will  not  only  | 
afford  you  the  most  encouraging  examples, 
but  most  perfect  assistance.^    More  espe- 
cially the  royal  treasury  of  king  David  lies 
open  to  you ;  and  whatever  are  your  wants, 
there  your  resources  are  inexhaustible. 

What  joyful  appeals  does  the  psalmist 
make  to  Him  to  whom  the  darkness  and  the 
light  are  both  alike  !  '  Have  I  not  remem- 
bered Thee  in  my  bed,  and  thought  upon 
Thee  when  I  was  waking  ?'  ^  In  the  night,' 
he  again  exclaims,  *  I  commune  with  my 
own  heart,  and  search  out  my  spirit.'  And 
of  this  holy  practice  was  he  so  little  weary, 
thmt  he  resolved  to  persevere  in  it  *  As  long 
asl  live  will  I  magnify  Thee  in  this  manner.' 
Similar  to  this  is  the  apostrophe  of  the  evan- 
^lical  prophet — '  With  my  soul  have  1  de- 
sired Thee  m  the  night.' 

The  Psalms  of  David  exhibit  the  finest 
specimen  of  experimental  religion  in  the 
world.  They  are  attended  with  this  singular 
advantage  and  this  unspeakable  comfort,  that 
in  them  God  speaks  to  us  and  we  speak  to 
Him.  This  delightful  interlocution  between 
the  King  of  saints  and  the  penitent  sinner  ; 
this  interchange  of  character,  this  mixture  of 
prayet  and  promise,  of  help  implored  and 
grace  bestowed,  of  weakness  pleaded  and 
strength  imparted,  of  favour  shown  and  grat- 
itude returned,  of  prostration  on  one  part 
and  encouragement  on  tl>e  other,  of  abound- 
ing sorrow,  and  overflowing  mercy,  this 
beautiful  variety  of  affecting  intercourse  be- 
tween sinful  dust  and  infinite  goodness,  lifls 
the  abased  penitent  into  the  closest  and  most 
elevating  communion  with  his  Saviour  and 
liis  God. 

Yet,  inestimable  as  are  the  Psalms  of  Da- 
vid, in  every  point  of  view,  and  especially 
for  the  purpose  here  recommended,  as  a  re- 
fug^  ibr  the  suffering  body,  the  wakeful  mind, 
the  praying  spirit,  apd  the  oppressed  heart — 
that  very  sanctity,  and  depth  of  devotional 
feeling,  which  is  their  life-blood,  may  lead  to 
a  dangerous  misapplication  in  the  mouth  of 
the  irreligious.  Holy  expressions  in  prayer, 
and  ebullitions  of  grateful  praise,  arc  more 
eaaily  committed  to  the  memory,  th?.a  im* 


pressed  upon  the  heart.  And  is  there  not 
some  danger,  that  not  only  the  mere  formal- 
ist, but  even  the  immoral  man  may  apply  to 
himself  sentiments,  declarations,  assurances, 
and  comforts,  which  can  only  belong  to  the 
real  Christian  ?  For  instance ;  the  arrogant 
man,  as  if,  like  the  dervise  in  the  Persian  fa- 
ble, he  had  shot  bis  soul  into  the  character  he 
assumes,  repeats  with  complete  self-applica- 
tion, '  Lord,  I  am  not  high-minded ;'  the  tri- 
fler  says,  *  I  hate  vain  thoughts ;'  the  irre- 
ligious, ^  Lord  how  I  love  thy  law.'  He  who 
seldom  prays  at  all,  confidently  repeats,  *  All 
the  day  long  I  am  occupied  in  thy  statutes.' 
The  covetous,  in  the  words  of  Paul  or  David, 
with  as  much  self-complacency  deprecates 
avarice,  as  if  the  anathema  against  it  had 
ever  opened  either  his  heart  or  his  purse. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  hardest  substan- 
ces, by  continual  attrition,  are  at  length  pen- 
etrated, it  is  the  pleasing  task  of  charity  to 
hope,  that  the  habitual  repetition  of  such 
feelings,  sentiments,  and  principles  may  sink 
into  the  hard  heart,  may  lead  its  possessor  to 
look  into  himself,  to  compare  what  be  feels 
with  what  he  reads,  and  by  discovering  the 
discrepancy  between  his  life  and  his  prayers, 
may  open  his  eyes  on  his  own  danger,  till  by 
the  grace  of  God  the  holy  vehicle  of  his  hy- 
pocrisy may  be  made  that  of  his  conversion. 
Perhaps  you  are  a  doubting,  weak,  and 
trembling  penitent ;  not  inde^  doubting  of 
the  mercies  of  God,  but  of  your  own  interest 
in  them.  This  feeling  may  arise  from  a  deep 
and  humbling  sense  ofyour  own  sins  and  in- 
firmities, rather  than  from  any  criminal  un- 
belief. Here  comes  into  your  relief  a  whole 
host  of  gracious  promises,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  your  case.  The  tender  images  of  *  the 
smoking  flax,'  and  *  the  bruised  reed,'  the 
promised  acceptance  of  *  tlie  contrite  spirit, 
and  the  broken  heart.'  But  beyona  all 
praise  is  the  consoling  assurance  of  our  great 
High  Priest,  that  *  he  is  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities.'  Touched  with 
them,  not  only  when  he  was  *  a  man  of  sor- 
rows and  acquainted  with  grief,'  but  now 
when  he  is  even  *  ascended  to  the  glory 
which  he  had  with  his  Father  before  the 
world  began.' 

How  soothing  is  this  expression  of  the  Di- 
vine compassion  !  It  is  not  barely  the  hear- 
ing or  the  seeing,  it  is  the  feeling  of  our  in- 
firmities. He  was  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are.  This  is  the  most  exquisite  touch 
nf  sympathy ;  he  not  only  suffered  but  was 
tempted ;  here  indeed  the  resemblance  has 
its  limitation  :  for  he  was  without  sin.  He 
knew  the  condition  of  '  bein|^  tempted,*  but 
not  that  of  yielding  to  it.  It  is  this  feeling  of 
being  tempted,  which  gives  him  such  an  in- 
timate concern  in  the  feeble  fearful  Chris- 
tian. He  sends  the  angel  of  his  presence, 
and  saves  them.  What  a  striking  confirma- 
tion of  the  blessed  truth,  that  in  an  our  afflic- 
tions he  is  afflicted,  is  the  awful  interrogation, 
'  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou,'~notmy 
i  church,  but '  me  ?' 

It  is  a  further  encouragement  to  the  4^> 
jected  spirit,  that  tVx^  Wtwv^xV^  ^^&  tmA.  ^-o^- 
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single  flcc*laralion$,  however  strongs  and  full. 
JIc  has  heaped  up  words,  he  has  crowded  im- 
:iges,  he  has  accumulated  expressions,  he 
has  exhausted  language,  by  aJl  the  variety 
of  synooymes  which  express  luvc,  mercy, 
)arJon,  and  acceptance.  They  are  gracious- 
,y  crowded  together,  that  {he  trembling 
inuuroer  who  was  not  sufFicicntly  assured  by 
one,  might  be  encouraged  bv  another.  And 
it  is  the  consummation  of  the  Divine  good- 
ness, that  tliis  message  is  not  sent  by  his  am- 
I)n«tsador,  but  that  the  King  of  kings,  the 
blessed  and  only  Potentate,  condescends  him- 
self to  pronounce  this  royal  proclamation, 
*  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God«  merciful  and  gra- 
r-.ious,  l(ing-8uflering  and  abundant  in  good- 
ness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thou- 
Fiimls,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and 
f>in  !'  Forgiving  indeed,  but  in  consonance 
\rith  his  just  demand  of  repentance  and  re- 
formation, '  wlio  will  by  no  means  clear  the 
guilty.' 

The  ardent  and  affectionate  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  within  a  very  few  verses,  has 
SI  No  represented  the  Almighty  under  every 
ciiaracter  that  is  endearing  and  consoling, 
lie  denominates  him  *■  the  God  of  patience 
and  of  comfort,'  '•  the  God  of  hope  and  of 
peace  :'  titles  which  are  peculiarly  address- 
ed to  all  the  exigencies  of  man,  and  gra- 
<:iously  expressive  of  God's  will  and  power 
to  supply  them.  There  is  an  appropriation 
of  the  terms  to  the  state  of  the  fallen  children 
of  mortality,  calculated  to  take  away  all  fear, 
and  to  fdl  the  vacant  room  with  love,  and 
peace,  and  gratitude  unspeakable. 

Refuse  not  then  to  take  comfort  from  the 
promises  of  God,  when  perhaps  you  are  ea- 
sily satisfied  with  the  assurance  of  pardon 
from  a  frail  and  sinful  creature  like  yourself 
whom  you  had  offended  Why  is  God  the 
only  being  who  is  not  believed  ?  who  is  not 
trusted  ?  O  thou  that  hearest  prayer,  why 
unto  Thee  will  not  all  flesh  come  ? 

But  tliough  God's  pardoning  grace  knows 
no  bounds,  his  sanctifying  grace  is  given  by 
measure,  is  given  as  we  use  what  we  have 
already  received.  God  seems  to  reserve  in 
his  own  hands  a  provision  for  our  iiumility, 
and  thus  keeps  prayer  in  full  exercisic.  T^e 
one  is  progressive  in  its  operation,  the  other 
is  full  and  free,  bestowed,  not  for  any  right- 
eousness in  the  receiver,  but  for  that  full  and 
perfect  oblation  once  made  for  sin.  Is  it  not 
a  most  fallacious  trust  to  expect  that  our  sins 
will  be  blotted  out  without  that  habitual  re- 
pentance annexed  to  the  promise  ?  It  is 
vain  to  offer  the  bribe  of  burnt  offerings,  the 
thousands  of  rams,  or  the  rivers  of  oil.  God 
desires  not  to  be  paid  for  our  pardon,  nor 
profited  by  our  offerings.  He  never  sells 
iiis  favours.  The  riches  of  the  universe, 
which  are  indeed  already  his,  could  not  pro- 
cure the  pardon  of  a  single  sinner,  but  he 
prescribes  the  duly,  when  he  promises  the 
panlon.  '  Repentj  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out.' 

It  would  therefore  supply  ample  matter  for 
liabitual  prayer,  had  we  only  the  sins  of  our 
nature  to  lament ;  but  when  to  these  we  add 
our  practical  offences,  o\),  \iow  ^c^V  \&  VVv!& 


I  sum  of  them  !  Yet  though  tljey  arc  more 
than  we  can  express,  they  are  not  greater 
than  God  can  forgave ;  nut  more  than  tbe 
blood  which  was  shed  (br  them  can  wathoot* 

But  be  to  whom  tbe  duty  of  prayer  ii  un- 
known, and  by  whom  the  privilege  of  prayer 
is  unfelt,  or  he  by  wliom  it  is  neglected,  or 
he  who  uses  it  for  form  and  not  from  fe^n^, 
may  probably  say.  Will  this  work,  weari- 
some even  if  necessary,  never  know  an  end  ? 
Will  there  be  no  period  when  God  will  dis- 
pense with  its  regular  exercise  ?  Will  there 
nevnr  be  such  an  attainment  of  the  end  pro- 
posed, as  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  discon- 
tinue tlie  means  ? 

To  these  interrogatories  there  is  but  one 
answer,  an  answer  which  shall  be  also  made, 
by  an  appeal  to  the  enquirer  bimselC 

If  there  is  any  dav  in  which  we  are  quite 

certain  that  we  shall  meet  with  no  trial  Iroia 

Providence,  no  temptation  from  the  worid, 

I  any  day  in  which  we  shall  be  sure  to  hare 

I  no  wrong  tempers  excited  in  ourselves,  no 

I  call  to  bear  with  those  of  others,  no  miaiiDr^ 

tune  to  encounter,  and  no  need  of  Dirine 

assistance  to  endure  it,  on  that  morning  we 

may  safely  omit  prayer. 

If  there  is  any  evening  in  which  we  have 
received  no  protection  from  God,  and  ex- 
perienced no  mercy  at  his  hands ;  if  we 
have  not  lost  a  single  opportunity  of  doing 
or  receiving  good,  if  wo  are  quite  certain 
that  we  have  not  once  spoken  unadvisedly 
with  our  lips,  nor  entertained  one  vain  or 
idle  thought  in  our  heart,  on  that  nifffat  we 
may  safely  omit  praise  to  God,  and  the  con- 
fession of  our  own  sinfulness,  on  tbatntffat 
we  may  safely  omit  humiliation  and  tbauKs- 
giving.  To  repeat  the  converse  wodld  be 
superfluous. 

When  we  can  conscientiously  say,  that  re- 
ligion has  given  a  tone  to  our  conduct,  a  lew 
to  our  actions,  a  rule  to  our  thoughts,  a  bridle 
to  our  tongue,  a  restraint  to  every  wrong 
passion,  a  check  to  every  evil  temper,  then, 
some  will  say,  we  may  safely  be  dismissed 
from  the  drugery  of  praj^er,  it  will  then  bare 
answered  all  the  end  which  >  on  so  tiresome- 
ly  recommend.  So  far  from  it,  we  really 
figure  to  ourselves,  tliat  if  we  could  hope  te 
hear  of  a  being  brought  to  such  perfection  of 
discipline,  it  would  unquestionably  be  foofld 
that  this  would  be  the  very  being  who  woaU 
continue  most  perseverinffly  in  the  practiee 
of  that  devotion,  which  had  so  materially 
contributed  to  bring  bis  heart  and  mind  into 
so  desirable  a  state,  who  would  most  tremUt 
to  discontinue  prayer,  who  would  be  ooit 
appalled  at  the  thought  of  the  condition  ioto 
which  such  discontinuance  would  be  lilB^f 
to  reduce  him.  Whatever  others  do,  be  wil 
continue  forever  to  *  sine  praises  unto  Thfll^ 
O  Thou  most  Highest :  he  will  cootinM  li 
tell  of  Thy  lovmg  kindness  early  in  Ihi 
morning,  aind  of  thy  truth  in  the  night  Mfr' 
son.' 

It  is  true  that  while  he  considered  liK' 
gion  as  something  nominal  and  cereoioiM; 
rather  than  as  a  principle  of  spirit  and  of  lifer 
he  felt  nothing  encoura^ng,  nothinr  rsfNli^ 
\\i^^uotUing  delightful  id  prayer.    But  ~^^^ 
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he  beg^an  to  feel  it  as  tlie  means  of  procuring^ 
the  most  substantial  blessingfs  to  liis  heart; 
since  he  began  to  experience  something  of 
the  realization  of  the  promises  to  his  soul,  in 
the  performance  of  this  exercise,  he  finds 
Ibere  is  no  employment  so  satisfactory,  none 
that  his  mind  can  so  little  do  without ;  none 
that  so  eflfectually  raises  him  above  the  world, 
none  that  so  opens  his  eyes  to  its  empty 
shadows,  none  which  can  make  him  look 
with  so  much  indifference  on  its  Iving  vani- 
ties ;  none  tliat  can  so  powerfully  defend  him 
against  the  assaults  or  temptation,  and  the 
afioremcnts  of  pleasure,  none  that  can  so  sus- 
tain him  under  labour,  so  carry  him  through 
difficulties ;  none  tliat  can  so  quicken  him  m 
thepracticoof  every  virtue,  and  animate  him 
in  tnc  discharge  of  every  duty. 

But  if  prayer  be  so  exhilarating  to  the  ; 
soul,  what  shall  be  said  of  praise  ?  Praise  is  | 
the  only  employment,  we  had  almost  said,  it 
is  the  only  duty,  in  which  self  finds  no  part. 
In  praise  we  go  out  of  ourselves,  and  think 
only  of  Him  to  whom  we  offer  it.  It  is  the 
most  purely  disinterested  of  all  services.  It 
is  gratitude  without  solicitation,  acknow- 
ledgement without  petition.  Prayer  is  the 
overflowing  expression  of  our  wants,  praise 
of  our  affections.  Prayer  is  the  language  of 
the  destitute,  praise  of  the  redeemed,  sinner. 
If  the  angelic  spirits  offer  their  praises  ex- 
empt from  our  mixture  of  infirmity  or  alloy, 
yet  we  have  a  motive  for  gratitude,  unknown 
ercn  to  the  angels.  They  are  unfallen  be- 
ings ;  they  cannot  say  as  we  can,  *  Worthy 
the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us.'-— Prayer 
IS  the  child  of  faith,  praise  of  love. — Prayer 
is  prospective.  Praise  takes  in,  in  its  wide 
range,  enjoyment  of  present,  remembrance 
of  past,  and  anticipation  of  future  blessings. 
Prayer  points  the  only  way  to  heaven, 
*  praise  is  already  there.* 


On  Intercesiory  Prayer. 

The  social  affections  were  given  us,  not 
(mly  for  the  kindliest,  but  the  noblest  pur- 
poses. The  charities  of  father,  son,  and 
brother,  were  bestowed,  not  only  to  make 
life  pleasant,  but  to  make  it  useful ;  not  on- 
ly that  we  might  contribute  to  tlie  present 
oorofort,  but  to  the  eternal  benefit  of  each 
other. 

These  heaven- implanted  affections  are 
nerer  brought  into  exercise  more  properly, 
nor  with  more  lively  feeling^,  than  in  inter- 
cessory prayer.  Our  frien£  may  have  wants 
which  we  cannot  remove,  desires  which  we 
cannot  gralifv*  afflictions  which  we  cannot 
relieve,  but  it  is  always  in  our  power  to  bring 
tbem  before  God  ;  to  pray  for  them  whenev- 
er we  pray  for  ourselves.  This,  as  it  is  a 
most  pleasant  and  easy,  so  it  is  an  indispensi- 
ble  obligation.  It  is  a  duty  which  brings  the 
looial  affections  into  their  highest  exercise, 
and  which  may  be  reciprocally  paid  and  re- 
ceived. 

The  same  Scriptures  which  expressly  en- 
oin  that  supplication,  prarers,  intercession, 
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and  giving  of  thanks  he  made  for  all  men, 
furnish  also  numerous  examples  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  intercessory  prayer.  We  need  not 
dwell  on  the  instance  of  the  rain  obtained  by 
the  prayers  of  Elijah,  or  the  earlier  availing 
intercessions  of  Muses,  with  other  public  de- 
liverances effectcfl  in  the  same  manner. 

Though  the  perseverance  of  Abraham's 
prayer  did  not  prevent  the  extermination  of 
the  polluted  city,  yet  doubtless  the  blessing 
he  solicited  for  it  returned  unto  his  own  bo- 
som, and  the  successive  promises  made  by 
the  Almighty  Judge  to  the  successively  re- 
duced number  of  the  righteous,  for  whose 
sake  the  petition  for  preservation  was  offered, 
aflbrd  a  proof  of  the  Divine  approbation  and 
a  striking  encouragement  to  persist  in  tlm 
duty  of  intercessory  prayer.  The  promis:o 
of  (jrod  was  not  withdrawn.  The  pra)'er  was 
conditional,  and  could  the  petitioner  have 
made  up  his  very  lowest  complement,  the 
city  had  been  saved.  The  interceding  heart 
in  any  event  is  sure  to  gain  something  for 
itself. 

Prayer  is  such  an  enlarger  of  the  affec- 
tions, such  an  opener  of  the  heart,  that  we 
cannot  but  wonder  how  any  who  live  in  the 
practice  of  it,  should  be  penurious  in  their 
alms  ;  or  if  they  do  give,  should  do  it 
*  grudgingly  or  of  necessity.'  Surely  if  our 
prayer  be  cordial,  we  shall'  be  more  ready  to 
assist  as  well  as  to  love  those  for  whom  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  making  supplication  to 
God.  It  is  impossible  to  pray  sincerely  for 
the  well-being  of  others,  without  being  de- 
sirous of  contributing  to  it.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  a  more  complete  species  of  self-de- 
ception than  that  practised  by  an  avaricious 
professor  of  religion,  one  who  goes  on  me- 
chanically to  pray  for  the  poor,  whilst  his 
prayer  has  neither  opened  his  heart  nor  hi» 
purse.  He  may  value  himself  on  this,  as  on 
other  instances,  of  his  ingenuity,  in  having 
found  out  so  cheap  a  way  of  doing  good,  and 
gt>on  contentedly,  till  he  hear  those  tremend- 
ous words  of  exclusion,  *■  Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it 
not  to  me.' 

There  is  a  generosity  in  relip^on.  The 
same  principle  which  disposes  a  Christian  to 
contribute  to  the  temporal  interests  of  those 
he  loves,  inclines  him  to  breathe  his  earnest 
supplication  for  their  spiritual  benefit.  Not 
only  does  prayer  for  others  promote  natural 
affection,  not  only  does  it  soften  the  heart  of 
him  who  intercedes,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they 
for  whom  the  intercession  is  made,  may  reap 
the  benefit. 

But  our  intercessions  must  neither  dwell  in 
generalities  for  the  public,  nor  in  limitations 
to  the  wants  of  our  particular  friends. 

The  Christian  is  the  friend  of  every  dr- 
scription  of  the  children  of  mortality.  )n 
the  fulness  of  our  compassion  for  the  mise- 
ries of  mankind,  we  pour  out  our  hearts  in 
prayer  for  the  poor  and  destitute,  and  we  do 
well.  But  there  is  another  and  a  large  class 
who  are  still  more  objects  of  onr  pity,  and 
consequently,  should  oeof  our  prayer.  We 
pray  for  those  who  have  no  ^tV\»xv  \\i^v^ 
world,  bul  do  \?e  T\Ti\.  %wcv^>Aww»  ^vs^vto..  ^^ 
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nray  fur  tiiofte  who  liaro  their  whole  portion 
in  it  ?  We  pray  for  the  prajingc  scrfants  of 
Gocl,  but  perhaps  we  ne«flcct  to  pray  for 
tlioso  IV ho  iiGVcr  pray  for  tliemsclves.  These 
nre  liic  iHirtions  who  stand  most  in  need  of 
Ihc  mercy  of  the  Alini^ht^',  and  of  our 
Chri«<tian  importunity  in  their  favour. 

Is  it  not  atl'ccting^,  that  even  into  our  dero- 
tions  we  are  disposed  to  carry  the  regard  we 
loo  hii^hly  iudul^^e  of  the  ^ood  things  of  this 
life,  by  earnestly  imploring  mercy  upon 
those  Vi'Ik)  want  them;  and  oy  forgetting  to 
oifer  our  !<iim)hoation9  in  favour  of  those  wlio 
arc  bliiidcd  by  the  too  full  enjoyment  of 
tiicm.  If  the  one  duty  be  done,  should  the 
other  ha  left  undone  ? 


pated,  and  therefore,  fruitioD  defeated  by 
meditated  schemes  and  contrivances  of  deN> 
light ;  and  no  interval,  no  obstacle,  is  inter- 
posed between  the  wish  and  the  aoeompliah- 
ment.' 

O  you  great  ones  of  the  earth,  whom  riches 
ensnare  and  prosperity  betrays— be  largrir 
liberal,  even  irom  self-interest  Not,  tndeea, 
expecting  to  make  the  liberality  you  bestow 
a  remuneration  for  the  devotions  yoa  with- 
hold. Scatter  your  superfluities,  and  more 
than  your  superfluities,  to  the  destitute,  if 
not  to  vindicate  Providence,  yet  to  benefit 
yourselves.  Not,  indeed,  to  revive  the  old 
pious  fraud  of  depending  for  salvation  od 
the  prayers  of  others;    yet  still  yoa  may 


Happily  wc  live  in  an  age  presenting  ma-  liope  to  be  repaid,  with  asurious  interest, 
iiy  instunros,  where  neither  high  station,  nor  j  from  the  pious  poor,  by  the  very  tender 
great  riches  impede  piety,  or  obstruct  devo- 1  charity  of  their  prayers  for  you.    liiar  mip- 


tiun.  Yet,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  general 
tendency  of  rank,  and  especially  of  riches, 
is  to  withdraw  the  heart  from  spiritual  exer- 
f^iscs,  mure  than  the  hand  from  pecuniary 
bounty. 

Lot  us  tlicn  fervently  include  amon^  the 
objects  of  our  supplication  that  very  pitiable 
and  very  necessitous  class  among  tne'  rich 
and  great,  if  such  a  class  there  be,  who  live 
without  any  sensible  feeling  of  the  presence 
uf  Gud  as  acknowledged  in  prayer: — for 
liiosc  persons  who  never  entertain  a  doubt  of 
llieiroivn  deserts,  even  if  thev  do  not  deny 
1  !im  who  is  the  giver  of  the  boundless  bles- 
sings which  lead  them  to  forget  Him.— 
Strange !  that  the  very  overflowing  cup 
which  ought  to  ensure  gratitude  should  in- 
duce forgetfutness !  Strange  !  that  prayer 
to  God  should  be  neglected  in  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  His  bounties. 

IVIay  tlve  writer  be  permitted  to  enrich  the 
penury  of  her  own  meagre  composition  with 
a  beautiful  extract  from  one  whose  unequal- 
led rhetoric  was  always  warmed  by  a  deep 
i>ensibility,  and  occasionally  tinctured  with 
religions  feeling— the  eloquent  and  almost 
prophetic  author  of  Reflections  on  the  Rov- 
oiutinn  in  France: — 

'  The  English  people  arc  satisfied,  that  to 
the  great,  the  consolations  of  religion  are  as 
necessary  as  its  instructions.  They  too  are 
among  the  unhappy.  They  feel  personal 
pain  and  domestic  sorrow.  In  these  they 
have  no  privilege,  but  are  subject  to  pay 
their  full  contingent  to  the  contributions  le- 
vied on  mortality.  They  want  thissovereip 
balm  under  their  gnawing  cares  and  anxie- 
ties, which  being  less  conversant  about  the 
limited  wants  of  animal  life,  rang^  without 
limit,  and  are  diversifled  by  infinite  combina- 
tions in  the  wild  and  unbounded  reruns  of 
imagination.  Some  charitable  dole  is  want- 
ing to  these  our  often  very  unhappy  breth- 
ren, to  fill  the  gloomy  void  that  reigns  in 
minds  which  have  nothing  on  earth  to  hope 
or  fear ;  something  to  relieve  in  the  killing 
languor  and  overlaooured  lassitude  of  those 
who  liave  nothing  to  do ;  something  to  ex- 
cite an  appetite  to  existence  in  the  palled  sa- 
tietv  which  attends  on  all  pleasures  which 
may  be  bought,  where  nature  is  not  left  to 
her  OTvn  process,  whrro  even  desire  is  antici- 


plications  mav  possibly  be  so  heard,  that  yoa 
may,  at  length,  be  brought  to  the  indispenia- 
ble  necessity,  and  tlie  bounden  duty  or  pray- 
ing for  yourselves. 

As  to  the  commanding  dnty  of  praying  for 
our  enemies,  the  most  powerful  example  be- 
queathed to  us  iu  Scripture,  next  to  that  of 
his  Divine  master  on  tne  cross,  is  that  of  St. 
Stephen.  Even  after  the  expiring  martyr 
had  ejaculated  *  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spi- 
rit,* he  kneeled  down  and  cried  with  a  kmd 
voice  *  Lord  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  chaige.' 
Let  every  instance  of  Roman  greatnesiof 
mind,  let  every  story  of  Grecian  magna- 
nimity be  ransacked,  and  prodnce,  who  can, 
such  another  example.  Theirs  is  tumour, 
this  is  grandeur;  theirs  is  heroiflm,  this  is 
Christianity;  ihey  died  for  their  conntiy, 
Jesus  for  bis  enemies;  ihey  implored  the 

Sods  for  themselves,  Stepfaien  for  bismnr- 
erers. 


The  Praying  aHsUan  in  ike  Worldn-^Tke 
Promue  ofReMt  to  Uie  CkrMan* 

As  the  keeping  op  a  due  sense  of  religioD, 
both  in  faith  and  practice,  so  materially  de- 
pends on  the  habit  of  fervent  and  heart-lUt 
devotion,  may  we  be  permitted,  in  this  phoe* 
to  insist  on  the  protraiDle  effects  which  woald 
follow  the  devout  and  conscientiooa  exeron 
of  prayer,  ratlier  than  on  prayer  itself? 

As  soon  as  religion  is  reaiily  become  the 
earnest  desire  of  our  hearts,  it  will  inevita- 
tably  become  the  great  business  of  oar  livei ; 
the  one  is  the  only  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  other :  conseouently  the  rel^ion  of  the 
heart  and  life  will  promote  that  prayer  by 
which  both  have  been  promoted. 

They,  therefore,  little  advance  the  tne 
interests  of  mankittd,  who,  under  the  powe^ 
ful  plea  of  what  great  things  God  hai  done 
for  us  in  our  redemption  by  His  Son,  nfgfact 
to  encourage  our  active  services  in  Hit 
cause.  Hear  the  words  of  inspiration,  *  Be 
not  slothful;'  'run  the  race;*  *fi^t  the 
good  fight ;'  *•  strive  to  enter  in  ;*  *  give  dili- 
gence;^ *  work  out  your  own  salvation;* 
*  God  is  not  unmindful  to  forget  yonr  Uboer 
of  love  i^  '  but  when  ye  have  dono  all,  set. 
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Ye  mre  UDprofiUble  leiraoti,  je  bare  ' 
tbU  which  wu  jrour  dnty  (o  do. ' 
But  if,  after  we  hare  done  all,  we  ai 

ErofiUble  terruita,  what  ahall  we  be 
wre  done  Dothio^ !  Is  it  not  obTioui 
the  Htdy  Spirit,  who  dictated  thew  t 
tatiMu,  clearif  meaat  that  a  aound  fa 
tbe  word  of  Gcid  wai  meant  to  prodooi 
•xBrtkni  in  hit  caa>e?  The  actiri 
d«Dr  Mod  of  the  Sod  of  God  was  oi 
ceeoM  bj  hia  derotioD,  and  both  glo 
Ijr  illutrated  his  dootrioei,  aod  conl 
hii  diviQity.  Until  we  make  thca  m 
ti^OD  ■  fut  of  our  cocnnkni  tife,  un 
bmif  Cbriitianity,  aa  an  illuttrion*  gei 
nid  to  hare  brought  pbiloHiphy,  fn 
retreat  to  live  in  the  world,  and  dwell  a 
mm  i  until  we  hare  brought  it  froi 
cloeet  to  the  active  scene,  from  the  c 
to  the  world,  wbelber  that  world  be  the ' 
the  Maate,  tbe  eKctwnfe,  the  pnblic 
the  private  oountiDr-bonie,  the  cov 
jnatwe,  tbe  profeMional  departoMntt,  i 
domettio  drawiiw-room,  it  will  not 
UUj  acocapUthea  what  it  wat  lent  oa 

We  do  Dot  mean  the  introdoctioD 
laBgnage,  bntof  ititpirtt:  tbefbrmer 
qneDtljr  aa  iocompatibte  with  public,  a 
iinauitable  to  private  burinen ;  betttie 
iiof  nnireruil  appticatum.  We  mea 
the  tamper  and  diipcnitiooi  which  it 
object  of  prajrer  to  commuaicale,  iboi 
kept  aliTB  in  lociet;,  and  briMKht  into  i 
ID  iti  aflUra.  That  the  integnty,  the 
citf,  the  jnatice,  the  pnritj,  the  bba 
Iba  watchfhlDeu  over  ovnelvei,  tbe  ca 
tmrnrd*  othen,  all  exercieed  in  the  f 
the  Lord,  and  itren^eoed  b;  tbe  w 
God  and  prayer,  iboald  be  bronchi  fhi 
retir«nent  of  derotion  to  the  regnlal 
the  oondncL 

Tbongh  we  have  obaerred  above,  ' 
i*  latber  the  tpirit  than  the  laDtrnage  o 
gioa  that  ihonld  be  carried  into  bntinei 
we  cannot  forbear  regretting,  that  we 
to  daclime  much  from  the  aober  uaai 
our  oDoefton.  Formerly  teslamentai 
itniments  were  never  inade  tbe  mert 
reyance  of  worMIv  poHOSHont.  Tbey 
aleomMletbe  vehicle  ofpioni  Mntm 
■■d  ahrqn  atteast  opened  with  a  d 
ofiMnr  of  the  muI  to  Him  wbo  ga 
Indeed  it  it  diffieolt  to  inmgine  bow  t 
eon  write  the  words  my  tait  will  with 
■oleoHi  rdlectkm  on  that  U*t  act  which 
fneritablr  follow  it.  end  in  viewof  whii 
be  ii  making  it.  May  not  this  allerati 
tbe  prvctice  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  di 
of  b^itnol  prayer,* 


lutwill „ 

>  Of  late  jein,  it  hu  been  Ihi 
ii  aloihian  erenfnthe  liut  act  I  .  . 

omit  theuio1«rDnpreainblet.  leanreumyi 
■pprorer  of  them,  u  bclieying  il  to  bo  nwftal 
•Htviving  relativn  ofthc  tertator  to  diaw  th 
tBMioata  tha  timaeiidoui'caiMQqaeDCMori 
paxotton  of  ami  ind  body  at  a  niMni  of  ii 


Btit  what  fair  oppo'tunitica  have  certain 
of  the  great  ofSJoera  of  the  law,  especially  in 
their  enarf^,  of  giving  to  them  a  aalemnily 
the  most  impressive,  by  adverting  more  fre- 
Quectl^  to  tlie  awfnl  trulbs  of  CbriBtianity  ! 
Kren  if  such  awakoDing  appeals  to  the  con- 
science should  fail  of  their  effect  on  Ihe  un- 
happy convicts  lo  whom  they  are  addmsed, 
they  may  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  some 
of  the  numerous  persons  present.  A  coun- 
sel, a  caution,  a  reproof,  an  exhortation,  all 
on  pureChristian  principles,  and  tbuscoming 
frinn  «  proflnsion  to  which  it  appears  not 
immediately  to  belong,  may,  especially  from 


ent,  the  appalling 
scenesosoon  to folbw,ro(ist  give  an  unspeak- 
able weight  to  the  most  touching  admonition. 
He  who  la  judging  the  condemned  violator 
of  divine  and  human  laws,  stands  as  a  kind 


Him,  a  <»)Daideratioa  which  makes  his  re- 
sponsibility peculiariy  tremendous.' 

But  to  return. — Though  we  must  not,  in 
accommodation  to  the  prevailing  prejudices 
and  unnecessary  zeal  against  abstinence  and 
devotion,  neglect  tbe  imperative  duties  of 
retirement,  prayer,  and  meditation ;  yet, 
periiapa,  as  prayer  makea  so  indispensable 
an  article  in  the  Chnslian  life,  some  retired, 
contemplative  penons  may  appretiend  that 
it  makes  the  whole ;  whereas  praj-er  is  only 
the  operatioo  which  sets  tbe  machine  going. 
It  is  the  sharpest  spur  to  virtuous  oclioa,  but 
not  the  act  itself.  The  only  infallible  incen- 
tive to  a  useful  life,  but  not  a  inhstitulc  for 
that  usefulness.  Reliruin  keeps  her  children 
in  fhll  employment.  It  finds  them  work  for 
every  day  in  the  week,  at  well  as  on  Sun- 

Tbe  praying  Christian,  on  going  into  (he 
worid,  feels  that  bis  social  and  religions  du- 
ties are  happily  comprised  in  one  brief  sen- 
tence—' I  Wirt  think  upon  the  command- 
ments to  DO  them.'  What  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  so  indiisolubly  joined,  be  does  not  sepa- 

He  whose  heart  has  been  set  in  motion  in 

•Ibility  ind  reflection.'  By  the  followioit  eitrsrt, 
Ihim  the  will  of  tbe  Ists  Mr.  liurke,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  his  ■eutiments,  an  this  paint,  coincided  with 
Ikose  shove  eipTesiod.  ■  Firat,  iccoidina  to  thu 
ancient  ooad  ind  laudable  cuilom,  of  which  my 
heart  and  undciBtanding  recognise  the  ptnpriely,! 
bequeath  my  (oul  la  God,  bopiog  fbr  Hii  morrj 
throogli  Ihe  onlr  merili  of  out  Lord  and  Saviour 
JesnsCbriit.  My  bod^  I  deaire,  if  I  shoulil  die  at 
■ay  place  very  eonvanicnl  Tor  its  tranipoil  thither, 
(bat  not  otherwiH,)  tobo  buiied  at  the  church  at 
n  aent:  BeaeoDsfisId,  near  lo  the  bodies  of  my  dearest 

1  an  ei  brDtbst  aid  my  deaiett  ton,  in  all  humilily  pray- 

act  fti  iag,  that,  at  we  have  lived  ia  peilcet  unity  lour:! ti- 

our  u  er,  we  may  togelher  hare  part  in  the  reiunectiitn 

an(n]:  oftbejaat.'   Roberts  on  WiUt,  vol.  ii,  p.  STG. 


Eave  Ittely  Mem  M  W  vol 
sdopUen  of  tUa  fnevintt. 


'.► 
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ttie  morning  by  prayer,  who  has  had  his  spi- 
ritual  nuUc  quickened  by  a  serious  perusal 
of  the  iloly  Scriptures,  will  find  his  work 
growing  upon  him  in  regular  proportion  to 
his  wilhngncss  to  do  it.  lie  is  diligently  ex- 
act in  the  iintnediato  duties  of  the  passing 
day.  Though  procrastination  is  treated  by 
many  as  a  li;^ht  evil,  he  studiously  avoids  it, 
because  he  has  felt  its  mischiefs ;  he  is  active 
even  from  the  love  of  ease,  for  he  knows  that 
tht;  duties  which  would  have  cost  him  little, 
if  done  on  the  day  they  were  due,  may,  by 
t  lie  accumulation  of  many  neglected  days, 
cost  him  much.  The  fear  of  this  rouses  him 
ti>  immediate  exertion.  If  the  case  in  ques- 
tion he  doubtful,  he  deliberates,  he  inquires, 
he  prays  ;  if  it  be  clear  and  pressing,  what 
his  hand  finds  to  do,  he  does  with  all  his  might, 
and  in  the  calls  of  distress  be  always  acts  on 
his  favourite  aphorism,  that  giving  soon  is 
giving  twice. 

Abroad  how  many  duties  meet  him!  He 
has  on  his  hands  the  poor  who  want  bread, 
the  afflicted  who  want  comfort,  the  distress- 
ed who  want  counsel,  the  ignorant  who  want 
teaching,  the  depressed  who  want  soothing. 
At  home  he  has  his  family  to  watch  over. 
I  Ic  has  to  give  instruction  to  his  children, 
und  an  example  to  his  servants.  But  his 
iMorc  immediate,  as  well  as  more  difficult 
work  is  with  himself,  and  he  knows  that  this 
exercise,  well  performed,  can  alone  enable 
him  wisely  to  perform  the  rest.  Here  he 
firids^  work  for  every  faculty  of  his  under- 
standing, every  conquest  over  his  will,  for 
every  affection  of  his  heart.  Here  his  spirit 
f  ruly  labours.  He  has  to  watch,  as  well  as 
to  pray,  that  his  conscience  be  not  darkened 
by  prejudice;  that  his  bad  qualities  do  not 
assume  the  shape  of  virtues,  nor  his  good 
ones  engender  self-applause;  that  his  best 
intentions  do  not  mislead  his  judgment ;  that 
ids  candour  do  not  degenerate  into  indiflfer- 
ence ;  nor  bis  strictness  into  bigotry ;  that 
his  moderation  do  not  freeze,  nor  liis  zeal 
burn.  He  has  to  control  his  impatience  at 
the  defeat  of  bis  most  wisely  conceived  plans. 
He  will  find,  that  in  his  best  services  there 
IS  something  that  is  wrong,  much  that  is 
wanting;  and  he  feels,  that  whatever  in 
lliem  is  right,  is  not  his  own,  but  the  gift  of 
God. 

He  finds  that  his  obedience  is  incomplete, 
that  his  warmest  affections  are  languid,  per- 
haps his  best  intentions  not  realized,  his  oest 
resolves  not  followed  up.  In  this  view, 
though  he  is  abased  in  dust  and  ashes  in 
l(M3kmg  up  to  God  as  the  fountain  of  perfec- 
tion, he  is  cheered  in  looking  up  to  him  also 
as  the  fountain  of  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus. 
He  prays,  as  well  as  strives,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  his  own  faults  may  make  him  more 
humble,  and  his  sense  of  the  divine  mercies 
more  grateful. 

He  will  find  that  his  faith,  even  though  it 
dops  not  want  sincerity,  will  too  frequently 
^^ant  energy.  He  has,  therefore,  to  watch 
against  cold  and  heartless  prayer ;  though, 
perhaps,  the  humility  arising  from  this  con- 
ficiousness  is  a  benefit  in  another  way.  He 
feels  it  difficult  to  bring  cTery  ^  iViout^V  \\i\» 


captivity  to  tlie  obedience  of  Christ,^  yet  be 
goes  on  cheerily,  willing  to  believe  that  what 
may  bo  difficult  is  not  impossible.  He  bas 
to  struggle  against  over  anxiety  for  temporal 
thin^.  He  has  to  preserve  simplicity  of  in- 
tention, consistency,  and  perseverance.  He 
has,  in  short,  to  watch  ag[ainst  a  long  list  of 
sins,  errors,  and  temptations,  which  he  will 
find  heavier  in  weight,  and  more  in  nomberi 
tlie  more  closely  he  looks  into  his  catalone. 

The  praying  Christian  in  the  world  nai* 
above  all,  to  watch  against  the  fear  of  mea, 
as  he  may  find  it  more  easy  to  endure  the 
cross  than  to  despise  the  shame.  Even  if  he 
have  in  a  good  degree  conquered  this  tempt- 
ation, he  may  still  find  a  more  dangerous  en- 
emy  in  the  applause  of  the  world  than  be 
found  in  its  enmity.  He  has  observed,  that 
many  amiable  and  even  pious  persons  who 
are  got  above  the  more  vulgar  allurementi 
of  the  world,  who  have  surmounted  all  the 
temptations  of  a  mere  sensual  kind,  who  are 
no  longer  subdued  by  its  softening  luxuriei, 
its  seducing  pleasures,  its  dazzling  iplee- 
dours,  nor  its  captivating  amusements,  have 
not  yet  quite  escaped  this  danger.  Tbe  keen 
desire  of^  its  good  opinion,  the  anxiety  for  its 
applause,  ensnares  many  who  are  got  above 
any  thing  else  which  the  world  has  to  offisr. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  last  lingering  sin  which 
cleaves  even  to  tliose  who  have  made  a  cra- 
siderable  progress  in  reli|^ion,  the  still  unex- 
tinguished passion  of  a  mmd  great  enough  to 
have  subdued  many  other  passions. 

The  danger  of  the  Christian  in*  the  world, 
is/rom  the  world.  He  is  afraid  of  the  sleek, 
smooth,  insinuating,  and  not  discreditable 
vices ;  he  guards  against  self-corn  piaoeney. 
If  his  affairs  prosper,  and  his  reputatioa 
stands  high,  he  betakes  himself  to  his  oely 
sure  refuge,  humble  prayer.  He  knows  it 
is  more  easy  to  perform  a  hundred  ri|^t 
deeds,  and  to  keep  many  virtoes  in  exercise, 
than  Mo  keep  himseu  unspotted  from  the 
world,'  than  to  hold  the  things  of  the  woiU 
with  a  loose  hand  Even  his  best  aotioesi 
which  may  bring  him  most  credit,  htfe 
their  dangers;  they  make  him  fear  Ikst 
*  while  he  has  a  name  to  live,  he  is  dead.' 

Though  much  above  feeling:  any  joy  in 
vulgar  acclamation,  he  is  not  insensible  to 
the  praise  of  those  who  are  praised  by  othefs ; 
but  though  not  indifferent  to  the  good  opia- 
ion  of  good  men,  the  praise  even  of  the  wrt 
is  not  his  object :  he  snows  that  (o  obtain  it, 
is  not  the  end  for  which  be  was  sent  into  tbjB 
world.  His  ambition  is  of  a  higlier  order,  it 
has  a  loftier  aim.  The  praise  of  man  cannot 
satisfy  a  spirit  which  feels  itself  made  ftr 
immortality. 

He  feels  that  if  he  had  no  sin  but  vanity, 
the  consciousness  of  diat  alone,  would  be 
sufficient  to  set  him  on  his  ^uard,  to  quicker 
him  in  prayer,  to  caution  him  in  conduct.^- 
He  does  not  fear  vanity  as  he  fears  any  oAar 
individual  vice ;  as  a  single  enemy,  agaiart 
which  he  is  to  be  on  the  watch,  but  at  tfeefc 
vice  whk;h,  if  indulged,  would  poison  aO  Ml 
virtues.  Among  the  sins  of  the  inner  OMi 
he  knows  that  ^  this  kind  goeth  not  out  bat 
^^Y  ^^T^^*^    When  he  bears  it  eaid  of  tov 
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popular,  and  especially  of  way  reli^ous, 
character,  ^  he  is  a  good  mao,  but  he  is  vain.' 
He  says  within  himself,  he  is  vain,  and  there- 
fore, I  fear  he  is  not  a  good  man.  How 
many  right  qualities  does  vanity  rob  of  their 
▼alue,  how  many  right  actions  of  their  re- 
ward ! 

Every  suspicion  of  the  first  stirring  of 
Tanity  in  himself,  sends  him  with  deeper  pros- 
tration before  his  Maker.  Lord  what  is 
man  !  shall  the  praise  of  a  fellow  creature, 
whose  breath  is  in  bis  nostrils,  whose  ashes 
must  soon  be  mingled  with  my  own,  which 
may  even  before  my  own  be  consigned  to 
kindred  dust,  shall  ku  praise  be  of  sufficient 
potency  to  endanger  the  humility  of  a  being, 
who  is  not  only  looking  forward  to  the  ap- 
plause of  those  glorious  spirits  which  sur- 
rcmnd  the  throne  of  God,  but  to  the  appro- 
bation of  God  himself  P 

When  those  with  whom  he  occasionally 
mixes,  see  the  praying  Christian  calm  and 
cheerful  in  the  world,  they  little  suspect  the 
frequent  struggles,  the  secret  conflicts  he  has 
within  Others  see  his  devout  and  consci- 
entious life,  but  he  alone  knows  the  plague 
of  his  own  heart.  For  Uiis  plague  he  seeks 
the  only  remedy ;  to  prayer,  that  balm  of 
bnrl  mmds  he  constantly  repairs 

The  praying  Christian  endeavours  to 
make  even  what  to  some  might  seem  casual 
expressions  in  Scripture,  matter  of  iroprove- 
0ient.  He  is  not  contented  to  devote  to  the 
distressed  his  mere  superfluities,  he  makes 
requisitions  on  his  frugality  to  add  to  his  con- 
tributions, and  he  learns  this  lesson  from  tlie 
hMest  model. 

He  observes  that  He  who  could  feed  thou- 
sands by  a  word  of  His  mouth,  yet  took  care 
not  to  let  the  miracle  pass  without  grafting 
on  it  a  moral  maxim  for  general  use,  a  reli- 
gious duty  for  general  practice. — He  who 
could  have  multiplied  to  any  extent  the 
twelve  baskets,  as  He  had  done  the  five 
loaves,  condescended  to  say,  *  gather  ud  the 
firaffraeots  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost;' 
and  that  he  might  ^et  an  example  of  prayer 
in  every  possible  form.  He  had  previously 
bleued  the  simple  but  abundant  meal,  pre- 
senting, in  thb  single  instance,  an  union  of 
three  great  qualities — generosity,  economy, 
and  devotion. 

The  practical  Christian  observes,  with 
|rratefnl  admiration,  how  Scripture  has,  as 
it  were,  let  down  to  the  plainest  apprehen- 
sion the  habitual  duty  of  constantly  looking 
to  God,  by  a  familiar  allusion  taken  from 
domestic  life.— The  fidelity,  the  diligent  at- 
tention, the  watchful  observance  of  *  the 
eyes  of  a  senrant  looking  to  the  hand  of  his 
IVIaster,  and  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  to  the  hand 
of  her  mistress,'  is  a  simple  illustration  of 
the  Christian's  duty,  e<|ually  intelligible  to 
biro  who  serves,  and  obligatory  on  him  who 
is  served. 

To  a  worldly  man,  his  own  sin  appears 
less  than  it  is ;  to  a  good  man,  greater  ;  not 
that  he  sees  through  a  false  m^ium,  or  ag- 
ipravates  the  truth,  or  forgets  the  apostle's 
direction  to  think  soberly ;  but  while  the 
nominal  Christian  weighs  his  offences  in  the 


scales  of  the  world,  the  praying  Christian 
brings  him  to  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  former  judges  of  sin  only  as  he  sees  it 
in  others  ;  and  the  worst  men  in  the  rank 
above  the  vulgar,  do  not  always  appear  so 
bad  as  they  are.  In  his  own  heart,  he  sees 
little,  because  with  that  heart  he  is  not  ac* 
quainted.  Whereas  his  own  bosom  is  the 
very  place  where  the  jp^ood  man  looks  for  sin, 
and  his  perceptions  oi  what  is  wrong  are  so 
delicate,  that  he  sees  it  in  its  first  seed  ;  in 
short,  the  one  thinks  himself  worse  than  oth- 
ers, because  he  knows  himself  well ;  the  oth- 
er thinks  himself  better,  because  he  knows 
himself  not  at  all. 

When  we  consider  the  conflicts  and  the 
trials  of  the  conscientious,  watchful,  praying 
Christian,  we  shall  estimate  aright  the  value 
of  the  consoling  promise  of  that  eternal  rest 
from  his  labours,  which  supports  him  under 
them.  And  though  rest  is  one  of  the  lowest 
descriptions  of  the  promised  bliss  of  heaven, 
yet  it  holds  out  a  cheering  prospect  of  relief 
and  satiftfaction  to  a  feeling  beinff,  who  is 
conscious  of  the  fallen  condition  of  his  mor- 
tal nature  in  all  its  weakness  and  imperfcc- 
ton.  RetU  therefore,  is  of  itself,  a  promise 
sufficiently  inviting  to  make  him  desire  to 
depart  ana  to  be  with  Christ,  even  independ- 
ently of  his  higher  hope.  The  joy  unspeak- 
able, the  crown  of  glory,  and  all  those  other 
splendid  images  of  the  blessedness  of  heaven, 
exalt  and  delight  his  mind.  But  it  is,  though 
with  a  hieher,  yet  with  a  more  indefinite  de- 
light. Fie  adores,  without  fully  comprehen- 
ding the  mighty  blessing.  But  the  piromiso 
of  rest  is  more  intelligible  to  the  heavy-laden 
Christian ;  he  better  understands  it,  because 
it  is  so  exactly  applicable  to  his  present 
wants  and  feelings : — this  is  not  our  rest. 
It  offers  the  relief  longed  for  by  a  weary, 
frail,  and  feverish  being.  He  who  best  knew 
what  man  wanted,  promised  to  His  disciples 
peace  and  rest,  and  His  Divine  Spirit  has 
represented  the  state  of  heaven  under  this 
image  more  frequently  than  any  other,  as 
being  in  more  direct  contrast  to  its  present 
state — a  state  of  care,  anxiety,  and  trouble, 
and  a  state  of  sin,  the  cause  of  all  his  other^ 
troubles.  Perhaps  this  less  elevated  view 
of  heaven  may  occur  more  rarely  to  persons 
of  high-wrought  feelings  in  religion,  yet  to 
the  Christian  of  a  contrary  charactar,  it  is 
a  never-failing  consolation,  a  home-felt  so- 
lace, the  object  of  his  fervent  prayer.  What 
a  support  to  be  persuaded  that  *•  the  work  of 
righteousness  is  peace,  and  the  efi*ect  of 
righteousness  is  quietness  and  assurance  for 


ever 
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The  Lord's  Prayer,  a  model  hoUi  for  ottr 
devotion  and  our  practice. — U  teachti  the, 
duty  of  promoting  schemes  to  advance  the 
Olory  of  God, 

It  is  not  customary  for  kings  to  draw  up 
petitions  for  their  subjects  to  present  to  them- 
selves ;  much  less  do  carlhl^  twsww^Sw^  ^«cw- 
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ward,  DDT  do  tlie;  number  the  pctitioD*  m 
much  among  tbe  services  Joue  tbem,  b< 
araoDS  llie  burthens  impoted  on  Oiem 
Whereat  icis  a  liu^lar  beoetit  to  our  lallei 
race  that  the  KingofKiDn  both  dictateioui 
petitions,  and  liaa  |iromi9Cd  to  rccompenae  ui 
for  making  them. 

Id  the  Lanl'ii  prayer  may  bo  found  the 
seminal  principle  of  all  tbe  petitions  of  s 
Chriilian,  bath  for  ipiritual  and  temporal 
thin;;) ;  and  however  in  the  fulneu  of  liii 
licart  he  will  ncceisarilf  depart  from  lii! 
tnodel  in  his  choice  of  espreasloiu;  into 
whatever  lamina:  be  naj  expand  tlte  pun 

Sold  of  which  it  i]  composed,  vet  he  trill  sliU 
nd  the  (rcDeral  principle  of  his  own  more 
enlar^  application  to  God,  anbatHntialt; 
cioulamcd  iu  this  brief  but  Qnishcdcompen- 

Is  it  not  a  striking  proof  of  tlie  divine  con- 
dcbccnsion,  that  knowing  our  propensity  tc 
rrr,  our  blessed  Liord  should  Himself  have 
dictated  our  petitiant,  partly  perhaps  as  a 
corrective  of  existing  Hupcrstitiuoi,  but  cer- 
(ainlv  to  leave  behind  Him  a  regvlnlor  hy 
which  alt  future  ages  should  tel  Sieir  devo- 
lions;  and  we  might  perhaps  establish  it  as 
u  safe  rule  for  prajer  in  general,  that  any 
])etition  which  cannot  in  some  shape,  be  ac- 
oammixlaicd  to  the  spirit  of  snme  part  of  tlie 
Lord's  prayer  maj  nut  be  right  to  be  adopt- 
cit.  Here  lemporul  thing's  are  kept  in  their 
due  subordination  ;  Ihcy  are  asked  for  in 
^reat  moderation,  as  an  nnknowledgment  of 
»ar  dependence  on  tlic  Giver.  The  request 
for  the  divine  intercession  we  must  of  course 
nlTer  for  ourselves  as  the  intercessor  had  not 
yet  assumed  his  mediatorial  office. 

There  is  in  this  prayer  a  concatenation  of 
the  several  clauses,  what  in  human  compo- 
sition tbe  critics  call  concealed  method 
The  petitions  rise  out  of  each  other.  Everj 
part  also  is,  as  it  were,  fenced  round,  the 
vrholc  meeting  in  a  circle;  for  the  desire 
that  God'n  name  may  be  hallowed.  His  will 
be  done,  and  His  kiugdom  come,  is  referred 
to,  and  confirmed  bj  the  ascription  at  the 
nlose.  If  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  (he 
glory,  arc  His.  then  His  ability  to  do  and  to 
give,  are  declared  lu  be  infinite. 

But,  as  we  have  already  observed,  if  we 
do  not  make  our  prayer  tbe  ground  of  our 
practice,  if  we  do  not  pray  as  we  believe,  and 
act  ns  we  pray,  we  mnst  not  wonder  if  our 
petitions  are  notheard,  and  consequently  not 
answered. 

In  tbe  tremendous  scene  in  the  Apocalyp- 
tic vision,  where  the  dead ,  small  and  great, 
■land  before  God,  and  tbe  books  were  upen- 
ed,  and  another  book  was  opened ;  the  dead 
were  judged  out  of  those  things,  which  were 
written  in  the  books;  were  judged  according 
— not  to  their  prayers,  but  '  tbeir  works.' 
Surely  then  Christianity  is  a  practical  reli< 
gian,  and  in  order  to  use  aright  tbe  prayer 
onr  Lord  has  iriveo  us,  ive  must  model  our 
life  by  it  as  well  as  our  petitions. 

If  we  pray  that  the  name  of  God  may  be 
baJlowed,  yet  neglect  to  hallow  it  ourselres, 
by  famiW  as  well  aa  penona\  dettAwn,  «id 
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nances  of  public  worship,  we  defeat  tbe  em' 
of  our  prayiof ,  b;  blling  short  of  it*  obli^ 

The  practical  discrepanciei  between  oni 

frayer*  and  our  practice  do  not  end  hcte. 
low  frequently  are  we  solemnly  imfdnrins 
□f  God,  that  'His  kioedom  ma;  coeie,' 
while  wB  are  doior  notEing  to  promote  bia 
kingdoDi  of  grace  nere,  and  conseqnCBtlj 
His  kingdom  of  glory  beteaifler. 

If  we  pray  that  God  would  '  giire  Hia  son 
the  heathen  for  His  inheritant^'  and  yet 
make  it  a  matter  of  indiflerence,  whelber 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  globe  shoald  lire 
beatbeuB  or  die  Cbristians  ;  if  we  pra;  that 
'  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  may  caver  tbe 
earth,  as  the  waters  cover  tbe  sea,'  ;et  act 
at  if  we  were  indifferent  whether  Cbristian- 
inity  ended  as  well  as  began  at  home.  If 
weprav  that  'the  sound  may  go  out  into 
alt  lands,  and  their  words  unto  tho  eodiof 
tbe  world,'  and  yet  arc  satisfied  to  keep  Ibe 
sound  widiin  our  own  hearing,  and  tbeworda 
within  our  own  island,  it  not  Uii*  a  prayer 
which  goetb  out  of  feigned  lips.' 

When  we  pray  that'  His  will  may  be  done,' 
we  know  that  His  will  ia.  that '  all  sbould 
be  saved,  that  not  one  should  perish.'  When, 
therefore,  we  assist  in  scndmg  the  Gospel 
to  the  dark  and  distant  comert  of  tbe 
Earth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  con- 
sistently desire  of  God  in  our  prayers,  that 
'His  saving  health  may  be  known  In  all  u- 


Forw 
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prayer  by  our  erertions,  and  extend  its 
ciency  by  our  influence:  if  we  contnbnte 
not  to  tlia  accomplishment  of  the  object  (or 
which  we  pray,  what  is  this  but  mocking 
Dmntscience,  not  by  unmeaning,  bat  do- 
neant  petitions  ?  If  we  do  nothing  we  aie 
incoDsiitent ;  but  if  we  do  worse  tban  no- 


■'ss':  .    .. 

:o  quiet  the  conscience  by  that  coouiion  ano- 
lyne,  '  that  llie  heathen  are  very  wdl  u 
hey  are,  that  the  morals  of  the  Hindoos  are 
lot  inferior  to  those  of  Christtans.'  With 
rhat  sort  of  Christians  these  assortoranf  the 
ival  innocence  of  Idolaters : 
)ot  pretend  to  determine. 


»>  ! 


he  very  best  representative*  of  ita  practicd 
iSecls,  allowiog-  also  tl»t  too  maiij  wbo  •«' 
nainalhome.Bnd  who  profess  and  eaU  tbe** 
lelves  Cbristiani,  aregoilly  of  crinMswUBb 
lisgrace   human  nature,  yet  Cbristinii^I^ 


ChrittiBn  govi 
lict  on  tbem  capital  punidimi 
imong  tliese  poor  idatatei 
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lutiei  are  trampled  on,  ell  the 

if  natural  conscience  are  stiS< _ 

ooit  obscene,  tacrifices  tbe  moat  bkio^  ■• 
fl-„u.  _-j... . "niy  v»- 
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do  Dot  violate  religion,  tbey  make  a  part  of 
it.  Surely  then,  politically  connected  with 
them  as  we  are,  and  yet  contentedly  to  leave 
them  in  their  degraded  state  of  morals, 
without  any  attempt  for  their  improrement, 
do  we  not  by  this  neglect  virtually  pro- 
nounce, and  awfblly  anticipate  their  dread- 
ful sentence, '  let  him  that  is  unjust,  be  un- 
just still,  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  fil- 
thy still.' 

Again,  it  is  an  easier  and  a  cheaper  way 
to  throw  the  weight  off  our  own  shoulders  by 
the  cool  remark,  that « these  things  belong 
not  to  us,  human  efforts  are  superfluous ;  God 
must  bring  them  about  by  a  miracle.' — God, 
it  is  true,  introduced  Christianity  by  mira- 
cles, but  He  established  it  by  means.  Mira- 
cles, indeed,  are  His  prerogative,  but  man  is 
his  instrument.  Had  He  not  sent  His  gospel 
9hd  His  ministers,  it  is  probable  that  the 
strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Ga- 
latia,  Cappadocia,  Bythinia,  and  all  procon- 
sular Asia,  had  never  heard  of  Christianity 
to  this  day,  whicli  is,  indeed,  still  the  case  of 
too  many  parts  of  that  region. 

But  is  it  not  equall}[  the  effect  of  divine 
grace,  I  had  almost  said,  is  it  not  equally  a 
miracle,  when,  in  the  hottest  season  of  the 
most  unrelenting  warfare,  in  the  most  cala- 
mitous period  ofunusual  scarcity,  when  Bri- 
tain haa  the  whole  civilized  world  in  arms 
against  her,  so  that  she  could  emphatically 
say,  '  there  is  none  that  fighteth  tor  us  but 
only  Thou  O  God—'  When  it  might  seem 
business  enough  for  any  but  Christians  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  even  then  Britain 
raised  the  banner  of  the  cross,  not  in  the 
most  unprofitable  crusade  for  the  most  fruit- 
less object,  but  that  she  might  carry  the 
knowledge  of  Him  who  suffered  on  it,  to  the 
ends  of  the  habitable  globe.  Not  to  redeem 
His  sepulchre  from  infidels,  but  to  commu- 
nicate to  them  the  tidings  of  His  resurrec- 
tion, and  of  r^cmption  through  his  blood. 
Is  it  not  the  effect  of  grace,  and  still  more 
nearly  approaching  to  a  miracle  when  in  a 
period  immediately  subsequent,  while  their 
fields  were  yet  red  with  slaughter,  and  their 
rivers  ran  blood,  their  cities  plundered,  and 
their  kingdoms  desolated,  God  disposed  the 
hearts  of  hostile  sovereigns,  ruling  over  op- 
posing nation  and  the  tenacious  professors 
of  different  religions,  yet  as  if  actuated  by 
one  universal  feeling,  simultaneously  to  rise 
up  in  one  common  cause  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  mighty  object — when  the  first 
use  they  made  ofthe  termination  of  war  was 
to  disseminate  the  gospel  of  peace ;  the  first 
tribute  they  paid  to  tlie  glory  of  God  was  to 
publish  abroad  that  grand  instrument  of  good 
will  to  men !  Let  us  not  then  indulge  ground- 
lesa  imaginations,  as  if  miracles  were 
wrought  to  justify  indolence !  as  if  a  man 
were  to  be  excused  the  trouble  of  being  the 
active  agent  of  Divine  Providence. 

The  miracles  wrought  at  Ephesus  seem 
Mlier  to  have  been  intended  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine,  than 
as  the  actual  instrument  of  conversion. 
Bf  any  rejected  the  gospel  who  saw  the  mira- 
cles.   The  miracles  wroujrht  did  nut  super- 


sede the  necessity  of  the  apostle's  *  speaking 
boldly  for  the  space  of  three  months,  dispu- 
ting and  persuading  the  things  concerning 
the  kingdom  of  Gwl.'  Tbey  did  not  super- 
sede the  necessity  at  another  time,  of  his  con- 
tinuing to  preach  among  them,  for  the  space 
of  two  years,  the  two  great  doctrines  of  his 
mission,  *  Repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  Nor  did 
they  prevent  his  thinking  it  his  boundea 
duty  to  send  to  the  Ephesians  his  exquisite 
epistle,  for  the  furtherance  of  their  feith  in 
the  gospel.  Hero  we  behold  the  union  of 
the  Bible  and  the  missionary— of  the  gospel 
sent  and  the  gospel  preached. 

*  Many,'  says  the  sagacious  bishop  Butler, 
*  think  there  is  but  one  eril,  and  that  evil  is 
superstition ;  and  wc  know  that  the  epithets 
of  superstitious  and  enthusiastic  have  been 
unsparingly  lavished  on  the  most  sober  and 
well  digested  plans  for  the  dispersion  of  the 
scriptures  abroad.  We  know  that  very  tri- 
fling errors,  errors  inseparable  from  all  great 
undertakings,  every  petty  indiscretion,  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  employing  a  num- 
ber of  inferior  agents,  have  been  carefully 
collected,  minutely  set  down  in  the  note 
book  of  observation,  and  triumphantly  pro- 
duced as  unanswerable  objections  to  the 
whole  plan.  *■  But,'  says  the  profound  pre- 
late above-named,  in  his  very  able  defence 
of  missions,  preached  before  the  venerable 
society  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign 
parts,*  'many  well-disposed  persons  want 
much  to  be  admonishea  what  a  dangerous 
thing  it  is  to  discountenance  what  is  good, 
because  it  is  not  better,  by  raising  objections 
to  some  under  parts  of  it' 

The  truth  is,  they  are  neither  enthusiasts 
nor  superstitious,  who  believe  that  well-con- 
certed and  prudently  conducted  societies  for 
the  promotion  of  this  great  object,  acting  with 
a  deep  sense  of  human  imperfection,  and  in 
dependance  upon  the  favour  of  Crod,  will,  in 
due  time,  witn  His  blessing,  without  which 
nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is  holy,  accomplish 
the  gn^'eat  end  of  bringiur  all  the  kinrdoros  of 
the  world  to  become  theking^oms  of  the  Re- 
deemer. But  he  is  the  superstitious,  he  is 
the  enthusiast,  who  indulges  unfounded  ex- 

Sectations,  who  looks  for  the  fulfilment  of 
eclarations  which  have  never  been  made, 
who  depends  upon  miracles  which  have  nev- 
er been  announced,  who  looks  for  conse- 
quences without  their  predisposing  causes, 
who  believes  that  the  unassisted  heathen, 
sunk  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  darkness, 
shall  call  on  Him  of  whom  they  have  not 
heard,  or  that  they  shall  hear  without  a 
preacher,  or  that  the  preacher  will  be  found 
without  being  sent. 

We  mi^ht  just  as  reasonably  expect  to  see 
the  beautiful  imagery  of  Oriental  metaphor, 
as  displayed  in  the  highly  figurative  langruage 
of  the  prophets,  actually  realized.  We  might 
as  reasonably  expect  that  the  rose  of  Sharon 
shall  literally  blossom  in  the  wilderness  of 
Arabia,  or  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  spring  up 

*  Proached  at  their  anni»«'r»«vr5  tcvv»r\Skv^^^  «^- 
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in  the  sandy  vallics  of  Africa;  that  the 
thirsty  desert  should  prodace  spontaneous 
springs  of  water ;  that  the  tame  and  savage 
animals  sliould  lire  together  in  friendly  com- 
pact ;  that  tlie  material  hills  shall  really  sink 
and  the  rallies  rise  of  themselves;  we 
might,  I  say,  as  rationally  hope  to  see  these 
lively  illustrations  of  the  falfilment  of  the 
Divine  promises  literally  verified,  as  to  ex- 
pect Christianity  to  make  its  own  unassisted 
way  into  the  distant  and  desolate  corners  of 
the  earth.  God  has  committed  Christianity 
into  the  hands  of  Christians  for  universal  dif- 
fusion. 

Let  it  he  observed,  that  it  appears  to  be 
no  real  departure  from  the  subject  with 
which  this  chapter  opened,  that  reference  is 
not  more  frequently  made  in  its  progress  to 
prayer.  This  seems  to  be  the  less  necessary, 
as  we  are  not  reasoning  with  the  irreligious 
man,  but  with  the  Christian,  with  him  who 
professes  to  use  the  Lord*s  prayer  as  the  pat- 
tern of  his  own  devotions ;  and  from  the  pre- 
mises of  that  prayer,  these  observations  are 
not  forced  interpretations,  but  natural  de- 
ductions. 

The  Almighty  is  consistent  in  all  his  ope- 
rations. They  always  eihibit  simplicity 
and  economy.  He  never  works  a  superfluous 
miracle.  There  is  abo  analogy  in  his  works. 
(>hrist  wrought  miracles  to  relieve  the  bodily 
wants  of  the  poor ;  he  works  miracles  for 
them  no  longer,  he  turns  them  over  to  the 
rich.  He  wrought  miracles  on  the  first  con- 
version of  the  heathen  ;  He  works  miracles 
fur  them  no  longer,  he  now  turns  them  over 
to  Christians.  He  resigns  to  human  a^ncy, 
under  his  blessing,  to  provide  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  ignorant,  as  well  as  for  the  tem- 
poral wants  of  the  indigent.  Christianity  and 
riches  are  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Chris- 
tians, for  the  more  general  dispersion  of  both 
to  the  respectively  destitute. 

And  when,  if  ever,  through  the  unmerited 
mercy  of  God,  that  g'lorious  and  devoutly 
desired  day  shall  arrive,  which  warms  the 
heart  even  in  the  distant  perspective  of 
prophecy,  when  nation  shall  no  more  rise 
against  nation,  and  they  shall  learn  war  no 
more ;  what  is  so  likel3r  to  hasten  that  tri- 
umphant period,  what  is  so  likely  to  turn 
the  sword  into  a  pruning-hook,  and' to  estab- 
lish lasting  peace  throughout  the  world,  as 
that  spirit  of  love  and  concord  which  the 
universal  diffusion  of  gospel  light  is  calcula- 
ted to  impart .'  What  is  so  likely  to  produce 
charity  among  all  the  children  of  tne  same 
common  Father,  as  when  subjects  as  well  as 
sovereigns,  shall  be  brought  to  know  God, 
from  the  greatest  to  the  least. 

Those  admirable  institutions,  whose  object 
it  is  to  lead  to  this  blessed  consummation, 
have  already  enlarged  the  borders  of  Chris, 
tian  charity  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent, 
by  bringing  into  contact  from  ever}-  point  of 
the  compass,  and  from  almost  every  city  in 
the  civilized  world.  Christians,  who  had  not 
so  much  as  heard  of  each  other^s  existence  ; 
it  has  already  shown  them  tliat  whatever  dif- 
ference of  education  and  of  government, 
ir/jatevermodi(icalions  of  o^\u\otiV\?i<\\\\W\<iT- 


I  to  divided  them,  the  great  fundamental  prin« 
ciples  of  love  to  God,  of  faith  in  his  Son,  and 
charity  to  the  souls  of  men,  are  at  length  be- 
^innine  to  draw  them  into  a  nearer  connex- 
ion. These  general  principles  of  agreement, 
are  already  bringing  into  one  point  of  onion, 
persons  whom  difference  of  seotimeot  had 
kept  assunder  as  widely  as  seas  had  separa- 
tea,  and  are  the  only  means,  as  far  as  hnman 
penetration  can  foresee,  of  drawing  thecordi 
of  amity  into  still  closer  bonds. 

Already,  even  in  the  early  stage  of  this 
vast  enterprize,  may  we  not  perceive  that  it 
has  had  a  considerable  share  in  promoUnr 
mutaal  good  will,  reciprocal  kinaness,  and 
growing  confidence,  and  this  with  foreigneity 
who,  though  they  had  subdued  their  enmitv, 
might  not  so  soon  have  conquered  their  jeai- 
ousy  P    Has  it  not  a  powerful  tendency  to 
cure  any  remaining  distrust,  to  confirm  good 
faith,  to  promote  confidence  and  attachment 
between  nations,  whose  respect  was  not  per- 
haps, altogether  untinctured  with  sospicion  ? 
May  it  not  break  down  the  wall  of  partition, 
which  has  so  long  kept  us  asunder.'    May  it 
not  bring  those  who  were  aforetime  separa- 
ted in  heart  as  well  as  country,  to  onite  in 
Christian  brotherhood,  till  we   become  tt 
length  of  one  mind  in  doctrine,  as  we  already 
arc  in  regard  to  this  institution.    May  not 
the  probable  results  of  this  Christian  confed- 
eracy become  a  ratification  between  mon- 
archs,  firmer  tbajti  any  political   compact, 
stronger  than  any  diplomatic  cooTention? 
For  is  it  not  an  instrument  of  confederatioD 
of  which  the  great  seal  is  the  word  of 
God  f  Does  it  not  embrace  the  two  iablime 
objects  of  the  song  of  the  angelic  hosts,  by 
uniting  '  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace  and  good-wiU  towards  men?* 
For  what  means,  we  repeat,  are  so  likely  to 
brin^  churches,  who  have  beien  hitherto  kept 
in  spiritual  darkness,  to  a  gradual  and  de- 
voutly desired  reformation,  as  to  disperse 
that  darkness,  as  our  being  the  honoured  in- 
struments of  causing  the  full  beams  of  di- 
vine truth  to  shine  more  directly  upon  them.' 

To  descend  to  the  very  minutest  wheeb 
of  this  mighty  engine ;  with  whatever  deii- 
sion  that  which  has  been  denominated  popa- 
lar  charity  may  have  been  treated  :  its  ioft- 
rior  divisions  have  this  advantage,  that  thtf 
set  in  motion  the  young  and  the  poor.  1^ 
the  young  female  of  fortune,  this  subordinate 
part  of  tne  great  whole,  furnishes  a  kifldflf 
novitiate  to  her  future  and  more  extended 
sphere  of  chanty,  for  the  details  of  which  thii 
sex  has  the  most  leisure.  To  the  poor,  Kka 
the  admirable  institution  of  tlie  Savinst 
Bank,  though  for  diflicrent  purposes,  it  giyei 
them  a  little  and  a  safe  li(t  in  the  scue  cf  , 
society.  For  will  they  not  bo  less  likely.!* 
follow'  in  the  turbulent  train  of  the  seditiooi 
dem^^uc,  less  disposed  bjr  his  pemidofi 
but  persuasive  outcry,  to  give  their  stiliA 
penny  for  the  promotion  of  riot  and  tiN 
maintenance  of  rioters,  when  that  penm  h* 
been  pre-engaged  for  the  circulation  oi  tJM 
Volume,  which  forbids  them  to  speak  erilv 
dignities,  which  commands  to  avoid  thoii 
who  arc  given  to  change  ;  to  work,  to  ^ 
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quiet,  to  rnind  their  owd  basinesss  ;  whicb 
iinperaliFelj  says,  *  I  exhort  that  prayers  and 
intercessions  be  made  for  kiog^  and  all  in 
authority ;'  and  above  all,  will  not  the  Bible 
be  the  surest  antidote  a^inst  the  infection  of 
the  poison  contained  in  that  profusion  of 
bookiB,  pamphlets,  and  placards,  which,  with- 
out such  a  specific,  threatens  both  our  moral 
and  political  destruction. 

It  is  the  nature  of  roan  to  delic^ht  in  party, 
lie  delights  to  belong  to  something,  to  hold  to 
his  fellow-creatures,  though  by  the  least  and 
lowest  link  in  the  chain  of  society ;  let  us 
then  take  advantage  of  this  his  natursd  weak- 
ness. For  is  it  not  better  to  attach  him  to 
something  that  is  useful  to  himself  and  to 
others,  that  he  may  be  less  likely  to  be  drawn 
into  such  schemes  as  arc  destructive  of  hb 
temporal,  as  well  as  of  his  own  highest  inter- 
ests, and  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the 
state,  and  of  the  country.  '  To  be  connected, 
though  bj  the  lowest  and  slightest  tie,  witli 
his  superiors,  is  to  the  poor  man  at  once  an 
encouragement  and  a  security.  To  belong 
to  societies  of  which  princes  are  the  patrons, 
is  at  once  a  gratification  and  a  guard  ;  for 
will  not  this  connexion,  remote  as  it  may 
seem,  confirm  his  abhorrence  of  those  revo- 
lutionary societies  whose  aim  is  the  over- 
tlirow  or  princes  ? 

Let  us  not  then  grudge  to  the  poor  who 
have  so  few  pleasures,  that  pure,  and  to  them 
that  hitherto  untasted  pleasure,  that  almost 
sacred  feeling,  how  much  more  bless^  is  it 
to  g^ve  than  to  receive.  Let  us  not  deny 
tliem  the  gratification  of  being  humble  con- 
tributors towards  conveying  that  word  of  life 
to  others,  by  which  their  own  souls  have 
been  benefitted ;  and  to  which  they  are  in- 
debted for  the  knowledge,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Christians  to  teach  others  what  themselves 
have  been  gratuitously  taught. 

It  is,  however,  most  important  to  recom- 
mend that  the  petty  contributions  of  the  poor 
should  never  be  extorted,  nor  even  wrung 
from  them  by  undue  influence.  It  must  be  a 
willing  offenng,  not  pinched  from  their  ne- 
cessities, but  cheerfully  accepted,  as  the 
thankful  tribute  of  successful  industry.  With 
respect  to  such  as  are  in  distress,  and  espe- 
cially in  debt,  it  would  neither  be  honest  in 
themselves  to  give,  nor  in  the  collector  to 
receive.  A  very  few  indiscretions  of  this 
kind  have  given  too  inviting  a  handle,  which 
has  been  unfairly  laid  hold  of  to  bring  the 
plan  itself  into  discredit 

To  venture  one  more  passage  from  the 
prelate  already  quoted — and  who  will  accuse 
bishop  Butler  of  enthusiasm  ? — '  If  the  gos- 
pel hsid  its  proper  influence  in  the  Christian 
world  in  general,  as  this  country  is  the  cen- 
tre of  trade,  and  the  seat  of  learning,  a  very 
few  years,  in  all  probability,  would  settle 
Christianity  in  every  country  in  the  world 
toithoui  miractiloiu  cusisiance.* 

If  we,  then,  in  this  highly  favoured  land, 
are  blessed  with  the  volume  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation, let  us  impart  it  to  others  with  the 
ereater  alacrity,  from  the  humiliating  recol- 
lection that  it  was  no  merit  of  our  own  which 
brought  the  news  of  eternal  life  to  an  island 
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of  barbarians  and  idolaters.    Freely  we  have 
received,  freeljr  let  us  give. 

The  sun  of  rigiiteoosnoss  which  first  arose 
in  the  east,  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  his 
course,  has  travelled  in  the  greatness  of  his 
strength,  till,  htving  made  the  circuit  of  the 
globe,  having  illuminated  the  western  world .^ 
he  is  once  ag^n  rising  to  shed  the  glories  of 
his  orient  beams,  where  they  first  dawned. 

*  So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  OceaQ-bcd, 
And  yet  again  repairs  bia  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new  spangled  ore 
Flames  iu  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky.* 

Let  Commerce,  then,  wherever  she  spreads 
her  sails,  be  assured,  that  whether  she  car- 
ries the  wealth  of  Ormus,  or  of  Ind,  barbaric 
pearl  and  gold  from  the  East ;  or  from  the 
West,  the  mines  of  Potosi  or  Peru,  the  most 
precious  merchandize  with  which  her  ves- 
sels can  be  freighted,  is  that  pearl  of  great 
price  which  the  merchantman  in  the  Gospel 
sold  all  that  he  had  to  purchase. 

Let  Discovert,  wherever  she  pushes  her 
bold  and  perilous  adventure,  wherever  she 
lights  on  an  inhabited  nook  of  land,  even 
sm>uld  she  succeed  in  exploring  the  secrets 
of  the  polar  world,  let  her  be  assured  that  all 
the  wouders  for  which  gaping  cunositj  im- 
patiently waits,  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  wonders  contained  in  that  Gospel,  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  she  will  make  part  of  her 
provision  for  the  vojage.  Let  her  be  assur- 
ed, that  if  she  carries  the  Bible,  she  will,  at 
return,  bring  back  no  news  of  equal  value 
with  that  she  carries  out ;  will  bring  back  to 
her  native  home  no  tidings  of  equal  joy  to 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  she  has  carried 
abnnid. 

Let  Conquest,  though  her  garments  have 
been  rolled  in  blood,  make  the  vanquished 
the  only  reparation  in  her  power,  not  merely 
like  the  conquering  Caesar  and  Alexander, 
by  carrying  civilization  in  ber  train,  but 
Chri8tianit3r ;  by  carrying  them  this  clwirter 
of  our  own  immortal  hopes.  If  this  mighty 
boon  will  not  fully  expiate  the  offences  of 
the  injurer,  it  will  more  than  mitigate,  it  will 
even  more  than  repay  the  wrongs  of  the  in- 
jured. 


Conclusion. 

*  I  WILL  be  sanctified  in  them  that  draw 
nigh  unto  me,^  says  the  Almighty  by  his 
Prophet.    We  must,  therefore,  when  we  ap- 

S roach  him  in  our  devotions,  frequently  en* 
eavour  to  warm  our  hearts,  raise  our  views, 
and  quicken  our  aspirations  with  a  recollec- 
tion of  His  glorious  attributes,— of  that  Om- 
nipotence which  can  give  to  all  without  the 
least  deduction  from  any,  or  from  Himself; 
of  that  ubiquity  which  renders  Him  the  con- 
stant witness  of  our  actions;  of  that  Omnis- 
cience which  makes  him  a  discerner  of  our 
intentions,  and  which  penetrates  the  most 
secret  disguises  of  our  inmost  souls ;  of  that 
perifect  holiness,  which  should  at  once  be  tho 
object  of  our  adoration,  and  the  model  of  our 
practice ;  of  that  truth,  whicb  will  nfcver  for- 
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frit  any  of  Ilis  promises ;  of  that  foithfulnen, 
which  wiU  never  forsake  any  that  trust  in 
Him  ;  of  that  love,  which  our  innumerable 
oflenceH  cannot  exhaust ;  of  that  eternity, 
which  had  place  *  before  the  mountains  were 
brought  forth,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting 
Tie  is  God  ;'  of  that  erandeur  which  has  set 
his  frbry  above  the  heavens  ;  of  that  long 
sufloring  of  God,  wtu)  is  strong  and  patient, 
and  who  is  provoked  every  day  ;  of  that  jus- 
tice which  will  by  no  means  dear  the^ilty, 
vet  of  that  mercy  which  forgiveth  iniquity, 
(ransg^ressioo,  and  sin  ;  of  that  compassion 
which  waits  to  be  gracious ;  of  that  goodness 
which  Icadcth  to  repentance  ;  of  that  purity, 
which,  while  it  hates  sin,  invites  the  sinner  to 
return. 

All  these  attributes  arc  his  in  the  abstract. 
Ho  is  not  only  strong,  but  our  strength,  not 
only  the  giver  of  life,  but  life  itficlt,  he  not 
iinlv  bestows,  hut  it  salvation,  he  not  only 
teaches  truth,  but  it  truth,  he  not  only  shews 
the  way  to  heaven,  but  m  the  way,  not  only 
i;ommunicates  light,  but  it  light. 

When  we  reflect  that  even  His  incommu- 
nicable attributes  are  employed,  in  never- 
ceasing  exercise  for  the  common  benefit  and 
liappiness  of  mankind,  adoration  is  melted 
into  gratitude.  When  we  consider,  that  even 
His  iustice,  that  flaming  sword  which  threat- 
ened our  eternal  exclusion  from  Paradise, 
f  ho  attribute  at  which  tlie  best  may  tremble, 
for  who  is  he  that  lives  and  sins  not,  is  turn- 
<h1  in  our  favour  by  the  great  propitiation 
made  for  sin ;  that  heart  must  be  hard  indeed, 
which  is  not  softened  into  love.  It  is  because 
wc  are  so  little  accustomed  to  indulge  these 
reflections,  that  ournatural  hardness  acquires 
additional  obduracy. 

Whatever  good  there  is  even  in  the  renew- 
ed man,  is  but  a  faint  adumbration  of  the 
perfections  of  God.  The  best  created 
tilings,  light  itself,  lose  all  their  brightness, 
when  compared  with  tlie  uncreated  glory 
from  which  all  they  have  is  borrowed.  The 
Iicavcns  arc  not  pure  in  His  sight,  behold  the 
moon  and  it  shineth  not.  He  chargeth  His 
imgels  with  folly.  The  sublimest  intellectu- 
al intellig^cies,  and  the  brightest  visible 
operations,  of  His  power,  are  swallowed  up 
iu  the  contemplation  of  His  underived  ori^n- 
nl  perfection.  The  foolishness  of  God  is 
wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  the 
weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  the 
strength  of  man. 

Yet  though  the  highest  conceivable  crea- 
ted excellence  is  thrown  into  utter  darkness, 
in  the  comparison  with  this  surpassing  splen- 
dour, yet  tliese  remote  resemblances  serre 
to  convey  some  idea,  but  Oh  how  weak  ! 
Bomc  reminding,  but  Oh  how  inadequate ! 
some  conception,  but  Oh  how  faint !  of  the 
Divine  perfections. 

Honce  in  the  highest  qualities  of  the  best 
Christian  we  have  a  hint,  a  rudiment  which 
serves  to  recal  to  our  mind  the  Divine  ex- 
collcnce,  of  which  they  are  an  emanation.-- 
We  use  it,  not  as  a  means  of  overvaluing 
the  creature,  but  of  raising  our  adoration  of 
the  infinite,  inexhaustible,  overflowing  fonn> 
iiiu  of  Dutural,  iotcUcctual,  and  apiritual 


good.  Thus,  though  we  cannot '  search  oot 
the  Almighty  to  perfection  ;'  yet  these  &int 
traces,  are  constant  intimations  to  us  to  imi- 
tate, in  our  low  measure  and  degree,  all  the 
imitable  attribotes  of  Almighty  goodness.— 
He  would  never  have  said,  ^  be  ye  holy  as  I 
am  holy,'  if  holiness  had  been  absolutely  un- 
attainable. There  must  be  an  aim,  however 
low,  at  this  conformity  to  our  Divine  pattern. 

The  life  which  the  Lord  of  glory  coode- 
scended  to  lead  on  earth,  has  introduced  us 
to  the  nearest  possible  view  of  the  Divine 
perfections,  anu  exhibited  a  clearer  prospect 
of  the  possibility  of  a  closer  imitation  of 
I  tliem,  tlian  could  have  been  convej'ed  to  n 
I  by  any  other  means.    His  actions  are  not 
I  merely  objects  of  human  admiration.    They 
I  all,  with  the  excdption  of  his  miracles,  im- 
;  pcralivcly  demand  to  be  imitated,  as  well  at 
i  admired.    His  meekness  under  reproaches 
the  most  contumelious  ;  His  patience  under 
suflcriiigs  the  most  exquisite  ;  His  combina- 
tion of  active  beneficence  with  unremittug 
devotion,—  for,  after  days  spent  in  successive 
acts  of  cliaritv.  He  continued  all  night  in 
pra;por  to  God  ;  His  union  of  constant  self- 
denial,  with  unwearied  bounty  ;  His  endar- 
ing  hunger,  wlio  could  have  relieved  it  by 
one  of  those  miracles,  so  often  performed  for 
the  relief  of  others  ;  his  compassion  for  sin- 
ners joined  with  His  hatred  of  sin ;  His  sap- 
plication  for  His  enemies,  extenuating  their 
guilt  by  pleading  their  ignorance.    *  Father, 
forgive  tliem,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do!'    • 

If  this  religion  be  not  practical,  if  this 
practice  be  not  a  pattern  for  cur's,  we  know 
not  what  is.  While  we  obey  him  then  iff 
praying  for  our  fellow  creatures,  let  us  re- 
member that  we  must  imitate  his  Divine  phi- 
lanthropy in  assisting  them  ;  while  we  rank 
ourselves  among  his  admirers,  by  praisinr 
his  excellencies,  let  us  remember  we  shall 
only  be  known  to  be  his  disciples  when  we 
love  one  another. 

If  good  works  then  be  indispensable,  aid 
Faith  be  their  great  influencmf^  principle, 
both  must  be  kept  alive  and  kept  m  eiereiw 
bv  the  aliment  of  prayer.  Prayer  is  the 
chain  of  communication  with  God  himselt*^ 
The  readiest  way  to  be  assimilated  to  fall 
likeness,  the  best  means  of  promoting  ear 
conformity  to  His  will,  ofadvancing  our  lore 
to  Him  and  to  each  other.  If  we  ne^leet 
prayer,  we  rob  our  souls  of  the  prescribed 
means  of  our  serving  him  here,  und  of  tfas 
fairest  foretaste  of  that  commimioD  with 
Him,  which  will  be  our  highest  bappineH 
hereafter. 

The  obedience  of  the  heart  which  grows 
out  of  a  sound  faith,  rooted  good  desires,  wd- 
weighed  resolutions  of  fidelity,  formed  in  t 
higher  strength  than  our  own ;  a  bcKef  in  tl* 
saced  Scriptures  so  confirmed,  as  not  tod 
shaken  by  any  objections  brought  agaiMt 
them,  by  any  difficulties  to  be  found  in  dMBS 
the  comparing  faithfully  all  we  have  bMfll 
urged  against  Religfion,  with  all  wel*  hM 
seen  of  its  eflccts,  and  experienced  of  ila  be* 
nefits,  all  this  is  the  solid  ground  oa  nMt 
future  attainments  most  hereafter  be  bvflt,  % 
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groond  to  be  tried  by  prater  iq  the  enqair- 
ing  mind  and  the  seeking  heart 

And  when  our  reason  is  become  as  strong 
on  the  side  of  Christianity  as  our  belief— 
when  oar  ^th  is  as  enlightened  as  it  is  im- 
plicit—when the  growth  of  the  one  only  con- 
firms the  dominion  of  the  other,  this  i«  such 
an  obedience  of  the  heart  as  will  infallibly 
produce  obedience  in  the  life ;  an  obedience 
which  will  be  boUi  the  cause  and  the  cooso- 
qnence  ef  effectual  prayer. 

The  renewing  of  the  soul  after  the  image 
of  God  is  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained  than 


still  cheered  with  the  thought  tliat  we  are 
nearer  home-— the  future  supports  us  under 
the  present ;  a  little  further  say  we— a  little 
more  iatigue,  and  we  shall  see  the  desire  of 
our  heart.  If  we  are  bent  on  security  rath- 
er than  amusement,  the  straightest  and  the 
safest  way  will  determine  our  choice.  Hear- 
en  is  worth  more  sacrifices  of  pleasure  and 
of  profit  than  those  to  which  a  religious  life 
mav  subject  us ;  though,  after  ^,  it  often 
calls  for  fewer  and  lighter  than  a  worldly  ono 
imposes.  But  if  it  were  as  rough  and  thorny 
as  those  who  have  nerer  tried  it  belieye,  it 


by  true  spiritual  heart-searching   prayer,   would  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  voluntarily 


There  may  be  a  form  of  unfelt  petitions,  a 
ceremonious  avowal  of  faith,  a  customary 
profession  of  repentance,  a  general  acknow- 
ledgment of  sin,  uttered  from  the  lips  to  God ; 
but  where  is  His  image  and  superscription 
written  upon  the  heart  ?  Where  is  the  trans- 
forming power  of  Religion  in  the  life  ?  Where. 
is  the  living  transcript  of  the  Divine  ori^nal  ? 
Where  is  that  holiness  to  which  the  vision  of 
the  Lord  is  specifically  promised .'  Where  is 
the  lig[ht,  and  life,  and  grace  of  the  Redeemer 
exhibited  in  the  temper  and  conduct  ?  Yet 
we  are  assured,  that  if  we  are  Christians, 
there  must  be  an  aim  at  this  conformity. 

As  for  the  genuine  Christian,  however 
weak  in  faith,  and  defective  in  obedience, 
ret  be  is  still  seeking,  though  with  slow  and 
?aultering  steps,  the  things  which  are  above ; 
be  is  still  striving,  though  with  unequal  pro- 
gress, for  the  prize  of  his  high  calling ;  be  is 
fttiU  looking,  tnough  with  a  dim  and  feeble 
eye,  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality ;  He 
is  still  waitingi  Uioagh  not  with  a  trust  so 
lively  as  to  annihilate  the  distance,— to  see 
his  eternal  redemption  drawing  nigh. — 
Though  his  aims  will  always  be  tar  greater 
than  bis  attainments,  yet  he  is  not  discoura- 
ged ;  his  hope  is  above,  his  heart  is  above,  his 
treasure  is  above;  no  wonder  then  that  his 

Erayers  are  directed,  and  a  larg;e  portion  of 
is  wealth  sent  forward  thither,  where  he 
himself  hopes  soon  to  be.  It  is  but  trans- 
mitting his  riches  of  both  kinds,  not  only  to 
his  future,  but  his  eternal  home. 

Even  if  prayer  were  as  worthless,  with  re- 
spect to  present  advantages,  and  religion  as 
burthensome  as  some  suppose,  it  would  be  a 
BQfBcient  vindication  of  both  that  theiy  lead 
to  eternal  bliss.  When  by  a  distant  journey, 
we  have  been  long  separated  from  our  own 
hehftd  habitation,  we  do  not  call  that  the 
most  desirable  road  back  to  it  which  abounds 
with  the  gayest  objects,  but  that  which  will 
bring  us  the  most  safely  home.  If,  indeed, 
we  can  amuse  ourselves  with  the  nccnery, 
without  slackening  our  pace,  or  diverging 
from  our  path,  it  is  well.  It  is  no  offence 
against  the  kiw  of  love,  if  we  catch  in  passing, 


encountering  its  hardships,  that  it  is  the  only 
road  to  heaven. 

When  the  prosperous  fool  sap,  '  soul  take 
thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for 
thee,' — the  prosperous  Christian  says,  *  soul 
tremble  at  thine  ease — be  on  thy  guard. — 
Thou  hast,  indeed,  much  goods  laid  up  for 
thee,  but  it  is  in  a  future  world:  Lose  not 
a  lai|^  inheritance  for  a  paltry  possession ; 
forfeit  not  an  unalienable  reversion  for  a  life 
interest,— a  life  which  this  very  night  may 
be  reauired  of  thee.' 

Pernaps  even  the  worldly  and  thoughtless 
man,  under  an  occasional  fit  of  dejection,  or 
an  accidental  disappointment,  may  be  brought 
to  say,  '  When  1  am  in  heaviness,  I  will 
think  upon  God.' — Oh,  think  upon  Him  now, 
now,  wnen  you  are  in  prosperity,  now,  when 
your  fortunes    are   flourishing,  now  when 
your  hill  is  so  strong  that  you  think  it  shall 
never  be  moved — think  upon  Him  when  the 
scene  is  the  brightest,  when  the  world  courts, 
flatteries  misleiui,  and  pleasures  betray  you ; 
think  on  Him  while  you  are  able  to  think  at 
all,  while  you  possess  the  capacity  of  think- 
ing.   The  time  may  come,  when,  '  He  may 
turn  His  face  from  you,  and  you  will  be 
troubled.'    Think  of  God  when  the  alluring 
images  of  pleasure  and  of  profit  would  seduce 
you  from  Him.    Prospenty  is  the  season  of 
peculiar  peril.     *  It  is  the  bright  day  that 
brings  forth  the  adder.'    Think  of  God  when 
the  tempting  world  says,  *  All  this  will  I  give 
thee.'    Trust  not  the  insolvent  world,  it  has 
cheated  every  creditor  that  ever  trusted  it. 
It  will  cheat  you. 

To  those  who  are  yet  halting  between  two 
opinions,  or  rather  l>etween  an  opinion  and  an 
inclination,  to  those  who  approve  the  righf^ 
but  pursue  the  wrong,  those  who  are  not  with- 
out convictions,  but  which  convictions  plea- 
sure stifles,  or  business  overrules,  those  who 
are  balancing  t>etween  the  world  and  Him 
who  made  it,  who  resolve  to  reform,  but 
make  the  resolution  a  substitute  for  the  per- 
formance ;  and  oh  how  large,  and  in  many 
points  bow  respectable,  a  class  this  is ! — to 


these,  to  the  doubting,  and  the  dilatory,  we 
■neb  innocent  and  safe  delights  as  his  bounty   would  take  the  liberty  to  speak  plainly. 
!ias  scattered  in  our  path.     And  if  our  jour-       It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  secret,  uncon- 


Bey  have  so  many  refreshments  showered 
down  by  the  hand  of  Divine  beneficence, 
what  shall  be  the  delights  of  our  home? 

If  the  heavens  grow  black  with  clouds, 
and  storms  arise,  these  only  serve  to  quicken 
our  pace,  and  make  us  avoid  digression. 


scions  infidelity  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  lit- 
tle progress  you  make  in  your  spiritual  at- 
tainments. If  the  truth,  certainty,  and  iu- 
conceivable  importance  of  eternal  things 
were  once  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  heart, 
it  would  infallibly  quicken  both  devotion  ^su^ 


If  sickness  or  accident  befal  us,  our  heart  is  |  practice    We  kiio'W^^^X.'^^^^s^^  v^^^\r 
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on  the  knowledge,  that  our  g^reat  business  iu 
this  world  is  to  determine  our  choice  for 
eternity.  This  is  not  a  bye  work,  which 
may  be  deferred  to  any  time  at  the  hazard  of 
its  not  being  done  at  all ;  it  is  the  imperious 
business  of  the  present  hour,  the  next  may 
not  be  granted  us.  It  is  not  an  affiur  to  be 
kept  in  reserve,  an  aflfairto  be  postponed  till 
other  affairs  arc  settled,  for  how  many  soub 
has  this  dilatory  delusion  ruined ! 

The  resolution  you  may  make  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  the  practical  effect  of  this  resolu- 
tion may  determine  your  fate  for  ever.  The 
ciecision,  if  delayed,  may  never  t>e  made ; 
the  call,  now  given,  may  never  be  repeated. 
Think  what  you  put  to  hazard  by  delay.— > 
There  is  not  an  hour  in  our  lives  on  which 
eternal  life,  or  eternal  death  may  not  depend. 
Shall  we  then  for  a  single  moment,  make  it  a 
matter  of  debate  what  our  everlasting  con- 
dition shall  be  ?  If  it  were  a  decision  be- 
tween two  temporal  concerns  which  ^ou 
were  called  upon  to  make, deliberation  might 
be  wisdom,  because  there  might  be  deg^rees 
of  comparison  between  their  value,  and  con- 
sequently a  doubt  as  to  the  predominance  of 
the  object,  and  the  prudence  of  your  choice. 
But  the  inequalities  of  created  things  are 
levelled  when  brought  into  comparison  with 
the  things  of  eternity — the  difference  of 
more  or  less,  richer  or  p«x>rer,  prosperity  or 
privation,  no  longer  exists  ;  the  distinction 
is  swallowed  up  when  contemplated  in  the 
view  of  endless  happiness  or  endless  misery. 
Here  then,  if  you  hesitate,  }rou  have  already 
taken  your  part ;  irresolution  is  decision ; 
deliberation  is  destruction  ;  you  have  already 
resolved. 

The  hand  which  now  holds  the  pen  dares 
not  denounce  anathemas,  but  trembles  as  it 
transcribes  the  divinely  inspired  denuncia- 
tion of  the  prophet  Zepnaniah.  '  The  great 
day  of  the  Lord  is  near,  it  is  near,  it  hs^teth 
greatly ;  it  is  the  voice  of  the  day  of  the 
Liord,  when  the  mighty  man  shall  cry  bitter- 
ly. That  day  is  a  day  of  wrath  ;  a  day  of 
trouble  and  distress ;  a  day  of  wasteness  and 
desolation  ;  a  day  of  darkness  and  gloomi- 
ness ;  a  day  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness  ; 
a  day  of  the  trumpet  and  alarm  !' 

The  awful  ruins  of  imperial  Rome,  the 
still  more  defaced  vestiges  of  learned  Athens, 
present  a  deeply  touching  spectacle  of  de- 
parted glory.  Still  more  affecting  is  it  to 
contemplate  in  the  study  of  history  on  the 
destruction  of  Carthage,  of  Babylon,  of 
Memphis,  whose  v^ry  ruins  are  no  longer  to 
be  found  !  How  affecting  to  meditate  on 
ancient  Troy,  whose  very  scite  can  no  long- 
er be  determined  !  Yet  here  no  wonder 
mixes  with  our  solemn  feeling.  All  these 
noble  monuments  of  human  grandeur  were 
made  of  destructible  materials,  they  could 
not,  from  their  very  nature,  last  for  ever. — 
But,  to  a  deeply  reflecting  mind,  what  is  the 
ruin  of  temples,  towers,  palaces,  and  cities, 
what  is  the  ruin  of  *  the  great  globe  itself* 
compared  with  the  destruction  of  one  soul 
meant  for  immortality — a  soul  furnished  by 
its  bountiful  Creator  with  all  the  means  for 
its   instruction,    sanctification,  redemption, 


and  eternal  bliss  ?  And  what  presenU  the 
most  mournful  picture  to  us,  and  is  in  itself 
the  most  dreadful  aggravation,  is,  that  its 
consciousness  cannot  be  extinguished ;  the 
thought  of  what  he  •  might  have  been  will 
magnify  the  misery  of  wnat  he  is— -a.  reflec- 
tion which  will  accompany  and  torment  the 
inextinguishable  memory  through  a  misera- 
ble eternity.  W hether  m  the  instance  of  the 
rich  man,  who  '  in  hell  lift  up  his  eyes,  being 
in  torment,'  we  might  dare  bdlieve  that  some 
remains  of  human  tenderness  for  bis  rela- 
tives might  survive  in  a  ruined  soul;  or, 
whether  his  anguish  was  made  more  bitter, 
from  the  reflection,  that  he  had  been  their 
corrupter,  and  tlierefore  dreaded  that  their 
punishment  mi^ht  hereafter  aggravate  his 
own,  we  pretend  not  to  say.  In  any  event,  it 
offers  a  lesson  pregnant  with  instructioo.  It 
admonishes  every  impenitent  offender,  of  the 
dreadful  addition  that  may  be  made  to  his 
own  misery,  by  that  corrupt  example  which 
has  ruined  others.  And  it  will  be  the  con* 
summation  of  bis  calamity  that  he  can  see 
nothing  but  justice  in  his  condemnation. — 
For  it  is  worth  observing,  that  tlie  man  in 
the  parable  brings  no  accusation  ag^nst  the 
equity  of  bis  sentence.  Thus  sImuI  every 
condemned  sinner  <  justify  God  in  his  saying, 
and  clear  him  when  he  is  judged.* 

But  though  the  an^ish  of  an  undone  fu- 
turity, and  the  specific  nature  of  the  pun- 
ishment, are  exhioited  with  awful  clearness 
and  explicit  exactness,  in  the  g^ospel ;  bow 
wisely  has  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  dictated  it, 
avoided  all  particulars  of  that  heavenly  hap- 
piness which  we  are  yet  assured  will  be  witn- 
out  measure  and  without  end;  whilst  the 
Elysian  groves  of  the  Pagan,  and  the  para- 
dise of  the  Mahometan  have  been  graphical- 
ly represented,  the  former  by  their  poets,  the 
latter  in  their  religious  code.  The  one  de- 
scribes the  inhabitants  reposing  in  gloomy 
bowers  in  cheerless  indolence,  with  the  al- 
ternative of  a  restless  activity  exercised  in 
contemptible  pursuits,  and  renewing  on  in- 
ferior objects  the  busy  feats  in  which  they 
had  delighted  here  below !  The  heroes,  who 
during  life  had  slaupfhtered  men,  make  war 
on  b€»sts !  The  mighty  warriors,  who  had 
made  the  earth  to  tremble,  condescend  in 
heaven  to  tame  horses !  The  departed  Mns- 
sulmen  receives  his  celestial  rewards  in 
scenes  of  revelry  and  banquets  of  votoptn- 
ousness !  What  gpratincations  for  an  imma- 
terial, immortal  spirit ! 

The  whole  scheme  of  future  happiness  ex- 
hibited in  these  two  systems,  is  a  preposler- 
ous  provision  for  the  perishable  part  of  man, 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  immortal  prin- 
ciple ;  both  schemes  stand  in  direct  opmi- 
tion  to  the  laws  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  the 
express  word  of  Scripture.  Both  intimate  as 
if  the  body  were  the  part  of  bur  natare  wkkh 
is  to  exist  after  death,  while  the  soul  is  Hm 
portion  which  is  to  be  extinguished*  OT  a 
spiritual  heaven,  neither  the  obsolete  IIT" 
thology,  nor  the  existing  Koran,  affindb  tM 
slightest  intimation. 

The  Scripture  views  of  heaven  are  giMtt 
rather  to  quicken  fiuth  than  to  gratify  eon* 
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fiftit^.  There  the  appropriate  promises  to 
spiritual  beings  are  purely  spiritual.  It  is 
enough  for  believers  to  know  that  they  shall 
be  for  ever  with  the  Lord ;  and  though  it  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  yet  we 
know  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  snail  be 
like  Him.  In  the  vision  of  the  Supreme 
Crood,  there  must  be  supreme  felicity.  Our 
capacities  of  knowledge  and  happiness  shall 
be  commensurate  wiUi  our  duration.  On 
earth,  part  of  our  enjoyment ;  a  roost  falla- 
cious part ;  consists  in  framing  new  objects 
for  our  wishes ;  in  heaven  there  shall  remain 
in  us  no  such  disquieting  desires,  for  all 
which  can  be  found  we  shall  find  in  Grod. 
We  shall  not  know  our  Redeemer  by  the 
bearing  of  the  ear,  but  we  shall  see  him  as  he 
is ;  our  knowledge,  therefore,  will  be  clear, 
because  it  will  be  intuitive. 

It  is  a  glorious  part  of  the  promised  bliss, 
that  the  book  of  prophecy  shall  be  realized  ; 
the  book  of  proviaence  displayed,  every  mys- 
terious dispensation  unfolded,  not  by  conjec- 
ture, but  by  vision.  In  the  grand  general 
view  of  Revelation,  minute  description  would 
be  below  our  ideas;  circumstantial  details 
would  be  disparaging;  thev  would  debase 
what  they  pretend  to  exalt.    We  cannot 


conceive  the  blessings  prepared  for  us,  until 
he  who  has  prepared  reveal  them. 

If,  indeed,  the  blessedness  of  the  eternal 
world  could  be  described,  new  faculties  must 
be  given  us  to  comprehend  it.  If  it  could  be 
conceived,  its  glories  would  be  lowered,  and 
our  admiring  wonder  diminished.  The  wealth 
that  can  be  counted  has  bounds ;  the  bless- 
ings that  can  be  calculated  have  limits.  We 
now  rejoice  in  the  expectation  of  happiness 
inconceivable.  To  have  conveyed  it  to  our 
fuU  apprehension,  our  conceptions  of  it  must 
then  be  taken  from  something  with  which 
we  are  already  acquainted,  and  we  should  be 
sure  to  depreciate  the  value  of  things  unseen, 
by  a  comparison  with  even  the  best  of  the 
things  which  are  seen.  In  short,  if  the  state 
of  heaven  were  attempted  to  be  let  down  to 
human  intelligence,  it  would  be  far  inferior 
to  the  glorious  but  indistinct  glimpses  which 
we  now  catch  from  the  oracles  of  God,  of 
joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.  What 
Christian  does  not  exult  in  that  gprand  out- 
line of  unknown,  unimagined,  yet  consum- 
mate bliss — In  Thy  presence  is  the  fulness 
of  joy,  and  at  Thy  right  hand  are  pleasures 
for  evermore  ? 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER. 

SELECTED  AND  COMPILED  BY  THE  AUTHOR,  FROM  VARIOUS  PORTIONS  OF  HER 

WORKS  EXCLUSIVELY  ON  THAT  SUBJECT. 

*^  Knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle.** 

**  I  will  endeavour  that  you  may  be  able  alYer  my  decease  to  have  these  things  always  in  re- 
membrance.**      2  Peter,  c.  i. 


PREFACE. 

From  a  sick,  and,  in  all  human  probability,  a  dying  bed,  the  writer  of  these  pages  feels  an  earnest 
desire  to  be  enabled,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  execute  a  little  plan  which  has  at  different  times 
crossed  her  mind,  but  which  she  never  round  leisure  to  accomplish,  till  the  present  season  of  incapacity. 

**  The  importunity  of  friends,** — that  hackneyed  apology  fbr  works  of  mferior  merit,  is  not,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  less  true  for  being  worn  threadbare.    By  many  partial  friends  she  has  (Vequently     ^ 
been  desired  to  write  a  volume  exclusively  on  Prayer.    With  this  request  she  has  always  declined  com- 
pljriog ;  because,  among  other  reasons,  she  was  aware  that  she  had  previously  exhausted — not  the  sub- 
ject itself,  which  is  indeed  inexhautible,— but  the  slender  resources  of  her  own  mind. 

In  her,  perhaps  too  numerous,  printed  works,  written  on  different  subjects,  and  at  distant  periods, 
there  are  very  many  volumes,  in  which  not  only  some  reference  has  been  made,  but  some  distinct  por- 
tions assigned,  to  the  all-important  subject. of  Prayer. 

It  is  now  her  latest  and  warmest  wish  to  be  permitted  to  collect  and  examine  some  of  those  portions 
which  treat  more  directly  of  this  great  duty ;  to  unite  the  scattered  members  into  one  compact  body, 
and  to  bring  each  under  its  proper  head,  into  one  point  of  view.  All  she  is  herself  able  to  do,  is  to 
hear  these  extracts  read  by  kind  friends,  and  to  adopt  such  passages  as  she  may  think  proper  for  selec- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  silence  and  solitude  of  her  present  nightly  watchings  may,  through  Divine  grace,  im- 

press  her  own  heart  with  a  still  deeper  sense  of  the  unspeakable  importance  and  value  of  leaver,  and 
of  the  support  and  consolation  whicn  may  be  granted  in  answer  to  this  exercise,  when  every  other  sup- 
port and  consolation  must  inevitably  fail. 

However  small  may  be  the  use  of  this  compilation  to  the  reader,  the  writer  at  least  is  already  reaping 
one  benefit  herself  from  what  she  has  presumed  to  suggest  toothers, — ^thc  benefit  of  feelhig,  as  she  re- 
views these  pa^es,  how  sadly  she  herself  has  fallen  short  in  the  duties  she  has  so  repeatedly  recom- 
mended, lu  this  re-examiuation  she  has  sensibly  felt  how  easy  it  is  to  be  good  upon  paper,  and  how 
difficult  in  practice. 

At  the  same  time  she  humbly  trusts  that  her  very  ftiloret  may  have  enabled  her  to  touch  these  sub- 
jects more  experimentally  than  she  might  have  done  had  her  own  deficiencies  been  less  powerfully  re- 
collected, and  less  acutely  felt. 

The  Author  ventures  to  hope  that  her  valued  friends,  to  whom  this  sclectlotv  v%\3asstfc  ^%\R»si^?i 
dedicated,  will  consider  it  as  the  fast  bequest  of  one,  who,  obouX.  \o  t^wx  X\{ a  Vt^\\a\\.^rj  w.cwfe>'5^^^^*^" 
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1  iolerBst  in  ihoit  iiririmsl  piwperitj,  u  «lio  fcr  Oat  of  lU  bn  fellow  ClraliMt.  to  Jc 
ihErBnilicl,  to tertifV  U  leut  beriflectioniteuiiicly  IbrtliGiroterntlhippiaen. 
I  weak  tute  of  tbe  Authoi  murt  tpologite  fbr  iuccuciciei  and  tcpetitioni. 


THE  SPIRIT  OP  PRAYER. 

CHAP.  1.  which  OTea  the  holktt  men  ware  not  «• 

Tht  lUceuUy  of  Praj/er  fotmdtd  on  At  ran  Had  the  Hoi*  Scriptnrei  kept  bade  fna 

rt^lion  1^  lutmanvalttrt.  man  thefiiHiTiudeliDeatiDn*  of  the  iUiuti> 

out  chttncten  to  which   we  hare  refemd. 

The  tahject  of  man'i  apottai;;  a  w  Dear-  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ,|,p  doctrine  in  qneition,  though 

Ij- connected  with  the  subject  of  Prayer,  be-  occasionally  felt,  and,  in  spite  of  hii   reaiil- 

m%  indeed  that  which  constitules  the  neces-  ,j^g^  forced  upon  bim,  wduU  not  hare  bee» 

•ityoftliiiduty,U»at»omementionof  llieon*  bdJeTed  ;    or,   if  belicTed,  would  not  bars 

ought  to  precedeanydireimion  of  the  other,  been  act  now  ledged- 

Let,  then,  tbe conTiction  that  we  haie  fallen  Chriitianity  hangs  on  a  few  plain  tmthi ; 

from  our  onginal  state,  and  that  Ihia  lapse  .  (hat  Cod  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarderof 

Hre«eBtstherao»tpowerfulincenti»etopray-  all  that  »cok  him ;'    ^at  man  bu  apoatatiied 

er,  furnish  an  apology  for  makiog  a  tew  pre-  f^^^   ^^^  original  character,   and  byithai 

liminary  reroaria  on  this  groat  article  of  our  forfeited  his  original  destination :  that  Christ 

faitb.  came  into  this  worU  and  died  upon  the  cnw 

Tbe  doctrine  is  not  the  less  a  fundaniental  (q  expialo  sin,  and  to  sare  sinners  ;    that  af- 

doctrine,  because  it  has  been  abused  to  the  (^riiis  ascension   ioto  Heaveo,  ho  did_iiol 

wont  purposes ;    some  '        

considered  it  as  leasing 

others  as  lending  ao  excuse  to  unresisted  sin.  in'g- to  the  Apostles  miraculous  powers.   1. 

'■  it  a  doctrine  which  meets  us  in  one  un-  offices  did  not  cease  thorc;    he  has  indeed 


having  erroneouilT  |ca»e  his  work  imperfect.    Hesent  his  Holy 

jB  without  ho|ie,  and  gpirit,  who  performed   his  first  office  by  rir- 

Lue  to  unresisted  sin.  jj,g.  ((,  ^\^^  Apostles  miraculous  powers.   Hit 

— ,i.._ — meets  usinone  un-  offices  did  not  cease  thorc;    he  has  indeed 

broken  series  throughout  the  whole  sacred  withdrawn  his  miraculous  gins,   butbetliU 


volume;  weGndittrom  the  third  of  Gene-  continues  his  silent  but  powerful  operatim. 

sis,  which  records  the  event  of  man's  aposla-  and  that  in  their  due   order  ;—C rat,  that  of 

oy.carried  on  through  the  history  of  its  fa-  cnnviuoing  of  sin,  and  ofchangir^  the  bewt 

(al  consequences  in   all   the  subsequent  in-  orthesioner,  befbroheassumes  the  gncicu 

stances  of  sin,  individual  and  national,  and  character   of  the  Comforter.      What  need, 

running  in  one  continued  stream  from  the  ^^^^a,  of  beresie«  to   perplex   doctrine*,  er 

first  sad  Ule  of  woe,   to  the  close  of  the  aa-  „f  philosophy  to  entangle,  or  of  will-wor- 

cred  canon  in  the  Apocalyptic  Vision.  shippers  to  multiply  them  >. 

And,  to  remove  the  groundless  hope,  that  We  do  not  deny  that  there  are,  in  Chns- 

this  quality  of  inherent  corruption  belunged  tianity.  hi^h  and  holy  mysteries  ;    but  these 

unly  to  the  profligate  and  abandoned,  the  Di-  >  secret  things.'  though  they  *  belonz  to  God.' 

vine  Inapirer  of  tlie  sacred  writers,   looii  es-  have  their  practical  uses  for  us  ;    they  leach 

pecial  caro,  that  they   should   not   confine  us  humility,  the  prime  Chriatiaa  grace;  tbq 

themselves  to  rotate  the  sins  of  those  alone,  sen il  us  to  prayer,  and  they  exercise  bitls 

Whr  >re  the  errors,  the  weaknesses,  nod  the  parent  attribute  of  all  other  graces, 

even  the  crimes  of  the  best   men  recorded  This  religion  of  facia,   tlien,   the  poorest 

withequal  fidelity  P    Whv  are  we  told  of  the  listeners  in  the  aislesof  our  churches  undr- 

twice  repeated  deceit  of  the  father  of  the  stand  sufficiently,  to  be  made  by  it  wise  aak     i 

faithful  ?  Why  of  the  single  instance  of  van-  Balvation.     They  are  saved  by  a  practical    | 

ity  inHenekiah  i'    Why  of  the  too  impolu.  belief  of  a  few    sunple    but    ineatinuUi 

oils  xeal  of  Elijaii  ?  Why  of  the  error  of  the  truths. 

almost  per  rect  Moses?     Why  of  the  iDsin-  By  these  same  simple  truths,  martyrs  aod 

cority  or  Jacob  ?     Why  of  the  far  darker  Bonfessorv,  our  persecuted  sainti,   and  o« 

crimesof  the  otherwise   holy  David?   Why  blessed  reformers  were  saved.     By  these  fii^ 

of  the  departure  of  the  wises!  of  men  from  simple  truths,  Locke,  and  Boylp,   and  New- 

that  piety  displayed  with  sublimity   unparal-  too,  were  saved  ;  not  because  they  saw  thtit 

lelediiitliede<licationof  theTemple?  Whv  religion  through  the  glass   of  their  pbitato- 

seems  it  to  have  heeii  invariably  studied,  to  phy,  hut  because  theirs  was  not  '  a  phikw>- 

record  with   more  minute  detail   the  vices  phy,  falsely  so  called  ;'    nor   their  science 

and  errors  of  these  eminent  men    than  even  '  a  science  of   Opposition ;'    but  a  sciaM* 

those  of  the  successive  impious  kings  of  la-  and  a  philosophv  which  were  made  suhewTt- 

rael,  and  of  Judah  ;    while   these  last  are  ent  to  Chrisliaiiily.  and  because  their  datf 

o^neratlv  dismissed  with  the  brief,   hut  mel  humility  sanctified  their  aatonishing  pow«« 

ancboly  "sentence,  tliat  they  did  that  which  of  mind.     These  wonderful   men,  atwbiM 

was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  T<ord  ;    followcl  fi'et  the  learned  world  is  still  satisfied  to  iil| 

"p'y  ^y '™'  frequent  an  inlimatisn  that  llicy  sat  Ihcmnolves  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.      Hl» 

made  wav  fur  a  successor  worse   than  ihom-  Ihero  been  any  other  wav  hut  the  ctMBif 

selves  ?  The  answer  's.  that  the  truth  of  our  which  sinnera  could  be  saved,  they,  P*™^ 

universal  lapse  could  only    be  proved  by  of  all  men,  were  best  qiinlified  to  haveftn''. 

Iransmitling  the  recorder  thoie  vices,   from  it. 
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To  return,  then,  to  the  particular  doctrine 
under  consideration  : — Let  us  believe  roan 
is  corrupt,  because  the  Bible  tells  us  he  is  so. 
Let  us  oelieve  that  all  were  so  by  nature, 
even  the  best,  since  we  learn  it  from  Divine 
authority.  Let  us,  from  the  same  authority, 
trace  the  disorder  to  its  source  from  a  fallen 
parent,  its  seat  in  a  corrupt  heart,  its  extent 
through  the  whole  man,  its  universality  over 
the  entire  race. 

All  are  willing  to  allow  that  we  are  sub- 
ject to  frailties,  to  imperfections,  to  infirmi- 
ties ;  facts  compel  us  to  confess  a  propensity 
to  crimes,  but  worldly  men  confine  the  com- 
mission of  them  to  the  vulgar.  But  to  rest 
herc^  would  lead  us  to  a  very  false  estimate  of 
the  doctrine  in  question,  contrary  to  the  de- 
cisive language  of  Scripture  ;  it  would  estab- 
lish corruption  to  be  an  accident,  and  not  a 
root  It  would,  by  a  division  of  offenders  in- 
to two  classes,  deny  that  all  offences  are  de- 
rived from  one  common  principle. 

If,  then,  men  would  examine  their  own  bo- 
soms, as  closely  as  they  censure  the  faults  of 
others  loudly,  we  should  all  find  there  tlie  in- 
cipient stirriogfs  of  many  a  sin,  which,  when 
brought  into  action  by  circumstances,  pro- 
dace  consequences  the  most  appalling.  Let 
us  then  bless  God,  not  that  we  are  better 
than  other  men,  but  that  we  are  placed  by 
Providence  out  of  the  reach  of  being  goaded 
by  that  temptation,  stimulated  by  tliat  pover- 
ty, which,  had  they  been  our  lot,  might  have 
led  to  the  same  termination . 

Let,  then,  the  fear  of  God,  the  knowledge 
of  His  Word,  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
teach  08  that  there  is  not,  by  nature,  so  wide 
a  difference  between  ourselves  and  others  as 
we  fondly  imagine ;  that  there  is  not,  by  na- 
ture, a  great  gulf  fixed,  that  they  who  are  on 
this  side  might  not  pass  over  to  the  other. 
Jjet  us  not  look  to  any  superior  virtue,  to  any 
native  strength  of  our  own,  but  let  us  look 
with  a  lively  gratitude  to  that  mercy  of  God 
which  has  preserved  us  from  the  temptations 
to  which  they  have  yielded.  But,  above  all, 
let  us  look  to  that  preventing  and  restraining 
iprace  which  is  withheld  from  none  who  ask 
it:  without  this  all-powerful  grace,  Latimer 
might  have  led  Bonner  to  the  stake ;  with  it, 
Booner  might  have  ascended  the  scaffold,  a 
martyr  to  true  religion.  Without  this  grace, 
Luther  might  have  fattened  on  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgencies  ;  and  with  it,  Leo  the  Tenth 
mtfBit  liavc  accomplished  the  blessed  work 
of  Keformation. 


CHAP.  n. 

The  duty  of  Prayer  inferred  from  the  help- 
lessneat  of  man. 

Mah  is  not  only  a  sinful,  he  is,aIso  a  help- 
leis,  and  therefore  a  dependent  being 
This  offers  new  and  powerful  motives  for  the 
necessity  of  prayer,  the  necessity  of  looking 
oootinmlly  to  a  higher  power,  to  a  better 
strmg^fa  than  our  own.  If  that  Power  sus- 
tain us  rot.  we  fall :  if  he  direct  us  not,  we 


wander.  His  guidance  is  not  only  perfect 
freedom,  but  perfect  safety.  Our  greatest 
danger  beg^ins  from  the  moment  we  imagine 
we  are  able  to  go  alone. 

The  self-sufficiency  of  roan  arising  from 
his  imaginary  dignity,  is  a  favorite  doctrine 
with  the  nominal  Christian.  He  feeds  his 
pride  with  this  pernicious  aliment.  And,  as 
we  hear  much,  so  we  hear  falsely,  of  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature.  Prayer,  founded  on 
the  true  principles  of  Scripture,  alone  teaches 
us  wherein  our  true  dignity  consists.  The 
dignity  of  a  fallen  creature  is  a  perfect  ano- 
maly. True  dignity,  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  that  it  is  an  inherent  excellence, 
is  actually  a  sense  of  the  want  of  it ;  it  con- 
sists not  in  our  valuing  ourselves,  but  in  a 
continual  feeling  of  our  dependence  upon 
God,  and  an  unceasing  aim  at  conformity  to 
his  image. 

Nothing  but  a  humbling  sense  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  our  nature,  of  our  practised  offen- 
ces, of  our  utter  helplessness,  and  constant 
dependence,  can  bring  us  to  fervent  and  per- 
severing prarer.  How  did  the  faith  of  the 
saints  of  old  flourish  under  a  darker  dispensa- 
tion, through  all  thet;louds  and  ignorance 
which  obscured  their  views  of  God  !  •  They 
looked  unto  Him,  and  were  enlightened !' 
How  do  their  slender  means -and  high  attain- 
ments reproach  us  ! 

David  found  that  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
nature  which  had  enabled  him  to  resist  the 
lion  and  the  bear,  did  not  enable  him  to  re- 
sist his  outward  temptations,  nor  to  conquer 
his  inward  corruptions.  He  therefore  pray- 
ed, not  only  for  deliverance  *  from  blood- 
guiltiness,'  K>r  a  grievously  remembered  sin, 
he  prayed  for  the  principle  of  piety,  for  the 
fountain  of  holiness,  for  '  the  creation  of  a 
clean  heart,'  for  *  the  renewing  of  a  right 
spirit,'  for  <  truth  in  the  inward  parts,'  that 
the  *  comfort  of  God's  help  might  be  granted 
him.'  This  uniform  avowal  of  the  secret 
working^  of  sin,  this  uniform  dependence  on 
the  mercy  of  God  to  pardon,  and  the  grace 
of  God  to  assist,  render  his  precatory  ad- 
dresses, though  they  are  those  of  a  sovereign 
and  a  warrior,  so  universally  applicable  to 
the  case  of  every  private  Christian. 

One  of  our  best  poets, — himself  an  unsuc* 
cessful  courtier, — from  a  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  mortifying  feelings  of  abject  soli- 
citation, has  said,  that  if  there  were  the  man 
in  the  world  whom  he  was  at  liberty  to  hate,  - 
he  would  wish  him  no  greater  punishment 
than  attendance  and  dependence.  But  he  ap- 
plies the  heavy  penalty  of  this  wish  to  the  de- 
pendents on  mortal  greatness. 

Now,  attendance  and  dependence  are  the 
very  essence  both  of  the  safety  and  happi- 
ness of  a  Christian.  Dependence  on  God  is 
his  only  true  liberty,  as  attendance  on  Him 
is  his  only  true  consolation.  The  suitor  for 
human  favour  is  liable  to  continual  disap- 
pointment ;  if  he  knock  at  the  door  of  his 
patron,  there  is  probably  a  general  order 
not  to  admit  him.  In  the  higher  case,  there, 
is  a  special  promise,  that  *•  to  him  that  knocks 
it  shall  be  opened.'  The  human  patron 
hates  importunity  ;  the  Heavenly  Patron^n- 
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rites  it.  The  one  receives  bis  suitor  accor- 
ding to  his  humour,  or  refuses  liis  admission 
from  the  caprice  of  the  moment ;  with  the 
other,  *  tliere  is  no  variableness,  nor  shadow 
of  turning.*  *  Come  unto  me,'  is  His  uni- 
form invitation  The  Almighty  Donor  never 
puts  off  His  humble  petitioner  to  a  more 
convenient  season.  IHm  Court  of  Requests 
is  always  open.  He  receives  the  petition 
as  soon  as  it  is  offered ;  He  grants  it  as  soon 
as  it  is  made ;  and  though  be  will  not  dis- 
pense with  a  continuance  of  the  application, 
yet  to  every  fresh  application  He  promises 
fresh  support.  He  will  still  be  solicited,  but 
it  is  in  order  that  He  may  still  bestow.  Re- 
peated gifts  do  not  exiiaust  His  bounty,  nor 
icHben  His  power  of  fulfilment.  Repeated 
solicitation,  so  far  from  wcaryins^  His  pa- 
tience, is  an  additional  call  for  His  favour. 

Nor  is  tiie  lateness  of  the  petition  any 
bar  to  its  acceptance:  He  likes  it  should 
be  early,  but  He  rejects  it  not  though  it  be 
late. 

And  as  past  mercies  on  God's  part,  so,  to 
the  praise  of  his  grace  be  it  said,  that  past 
offences  on  our  own  part  are  no  hindrance  to 
the  application  of  hearty  repentance,  or  the 
answer  of  fervent  prayer. 

Tiie  man  in  power  has  many  claimants  on 
his  favour,  and  comparatively  few  boons  to 
bestow.  The  God  of  Power  has  all  things 
in  His  g^,  and  only  blames  the  solicitor  for 
coming  so  seldom,  or  coming  so  late,  or  stay- 
ing so  little  a  while.  He  only  wishes  that 
His  best  gifls  were  more  earnestly  sought. 

When  we  solicit  an  earthly  bene&ctor,  it 
is  often  upon  the  strength  of  some  pretence 
to  his  favour, — the  hope  of  some  reward  for 
past  services :  even  if  we  can  produce  little 
claim,  we  insinuate  something  like  merit. 
But  when  we  approach  our  Heavenly  Bene- 
factor, so  far  trom  having  any  thing  like 
claim,  any  thing  like  merit,  to  produce,  our 
only  true,  and  our  only  acceptable  plea,  is 
our  utter  want  both  of  claim  and  merit, — is 
the  utter  destitution  of  all  that  can  recom- 
mend us ;  yet  we  presume  to  ask  favour, 
when  we  deserve  nothing  but  rejection  ;  we 
are  encouraged  to  ask  for  eternal  happiness, 
when  we  deserve  only  eternal  punishment. 
Though  we  have  nothing  to  produce  but 
disloyalty,  we  ask  for  the  privileges  of  sub- 
jects; though  nothing  but  disobedience  to 
offer,  we  plead  the  privileges  of  children, — 
we  implore  the  tenderness  of  a  father. 

The  petitioner  to  human  power  who  may 
formerly  have  offended  his  benefactor,  con- 
trives to  soften  his  displeasure,  by  represent- 
ing that  the  offence  was  a  small  one.  The 
devout  petitioner  to  God  uses  no  such  sub- 
terfuge. In  the  boldness  of  faith,  and  the 
humility  of  repentance,  he  cries,  *  Pardon 
my  iniquity,  for  it  is  grecdJ* 

He  who  docs  not  believe  this  fundamental 
truth,  <  the  helplessness  of  man,'  on  which 
the  other  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  built, — 
even  he  who  does  nominally  profess  to  assent 
to  it  as  a  doctrine  of  Scripture  ;  yet,  if  be 
does  not  experimentally  acknowledge  it ;  if 
he  does  not  feel  it  in  the  convictions  of  his 
own  awakened  conscience,  in  his  discovery 


of  the  evil  workings  of  bis  own  beart,  aod 
the  wrong  propensities  of  his  own  nature, 
all  bearing  their  testimony  to  its  truth,— 
such  a  one  will  not  pray  earnestly  for  its  cure, 
— will  not  pray  with  that  feeling  of  bis  help- 
lessness,  with  that  sense  of  dependence  on  Di- 
vine assistance,  which  alone  makes  praytrr 
efficacious. 

Of  this  corruption  he  can  never  attain  an 
adequate  conception,  till  his  progress  in  re- 
ligion has  opened  his  eyes  on  wh^  is  the  na- 
tural state  of  man.  'rill  this  was  the  case, 
he  himself  was  as  far  from  desiring  the 
change -as  he  was  from  believing  it  necessa- 
ry, lie  does  not  even  suspect  its  existence, 
till  he  is  in  some  measure  delivered  from  its 
dominion. 

Notliing  will  make  us  truly  humble,  no- 
thing will  make  us  constantly  vigilant,  no- 
thing will  entirely  lead  us  to  have  recoune 
to  prayer  so  fervently  or  so  frequently,  as 
this  ever-abiding  sense  of  our  corrupt  and 
helpless  nature,  as  our  not  being  able  to  Ur 
cribe  any  disposition  in  ourselves  to  any 
thing  that  is  good,  or  any  power  to  avoid,  by 
our  own  strength,  any  thing  that  is  evil. 


CHAP.  lU. 
Prayer,    lit  Definition. 

Prater  is  the  application  of  want  to  Him 
who  alone  can  relieve  it,  the  voice  of  sin  to 
Him  who  alone  can  pardon  it.  It  is  the  ur- 
gency of  poverty,  the  prostration  of  homility, 
the  fervency  of  penitence,  the  confidence  of 
trust.  It  is  not  eloquence,  but  eamestnesi ; 
not  figures  of  speech,  but  compunction  of 
soul.  It  b  the  *  Lord,  save  us,  we  perish,*  of 
drowning  Peter  ;  the  cry  of  faith  to  the  ear 
of  mercy. 

Adoration  is  the  noblest  emplo]rment  of 
created  beines ;  confession,  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  guuty  creatures ;  praise,  the  spon- 
taneous expression  of  pardoned  sinners.— 
Prayer  is  desire  ;  the  aoasement  of  contfi- 
tion ;  the  energy  of  gratitude.  It  is  oota 
mere  conception  of  the  mind,  nor  an  eflbrt 
of  the  intellect,  nor  an  act  of  the  moaimt ; 
but  an  elevation  of  the  soul  towards  its  Bit" 
ker.  It  is  the  devout  breathing  of  a  crea- 
ture struck  with  a  sense  of  its  own  mtseiy, 
and  of  the  infinite  holiness  of  Him  wboa  ft 
is  addressing,  expenraentally  convinced  of 
its  own  emptiness,  and  of  the  abundant  ful- 
ness of  God,  of  his  readiness  to  hear,  of  faiB 
power  to  help,  of  his  willingness  to  save.  It 
IS  not  an  emotion  produced  in  the  senses,  nor 
an  effect  wrought  oy  the  imagination ;  but  a 
determination  of  the  will,  an  effusion  of  tki 
heart 

Prayer  is  the  guide  to  self-knowledge,  hf 
prompting  us  to  look  after  our  sins,  in  anfK 
to  pray  against  them  :  it  is  a  motive  to  vigO*. 
ance,  by  teaching  us  to  rnard  a^aiiat  thdH 
sins  wnich,  tlirough  seTf-examination«  VS  . 
have  been  enabled  to  detect. 

Prayer  is  an  act  both  of  the  understStnAlf 
nnd  of  the  heart.  The  understanding^tf^ 
apply  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Dffim  l 
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perfections,  or  the  heart  will  not  be  led  to 
the  adoration  of  them.  It  woald  not  be  a 
reoionable  service,  if  the  mind  was  excluded. 
It  must  be  rational  worship,  or  the  human 
worshipper  would  not  bring'  to  the  service 
the  distinguishing^  faculty  of  his  nature, 
which  is  reason.  It  must  be  spiritual  wor- 
ship, or  it  would  want  the  distinctive  quality 
to  make  it  acceptable  to  Him  who  is  a  spirit, 
and  who  has  declared  that  he  will  be  wor- 
shipped <  in  spirit  and  in  truth.' 

Prayer  is  right  in  itself  as  the  most  power- 
ful means  of  resisting  sin  and  advancing  in 
holiness.  It  is  above  all  nght,  as  every  thing 
is,  which  has  the  authoritv  of  Scripture,  the 
command  of  God,  and  the  example  of 
Christ. 

There  is  a  perfect  consistency  in  all  the 
ordinations  of  God  ;  a  perfect  con^ruity  in 
the  whole  scheme  of  his  dispensations.  If 
njan  were  not  a  corrupt  creature,  such  pray- 
er as  the  Gospel  enjoins  would  not  have 
been  necessary.  Had  not  prayer  been  an 
important  means  for  curing  those  corrup- 
tions, a  God  of  perfect  wi^om  would  not 
have  ordered  it.  He  would  not  have  pro- 
hibited everv  thing  which  tends  to  inflame 
and  promote  them,  had  they  not  existed  ; 
iior  would  he  have  commanded  every  thing 
that  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  and  remove 
them,  had  not  their  existence  been  fatal. — 
Prayer,  therefore,  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
hi;;  economy  and  of  our  obedience. 

It  is  a  hackneyed  objection  to  the  use  of 
Prayer,  that  it  is  offending  the  omniscience 
of  God'to  suppose  he  requires  information  of 
onr  wants.  But  no  objection  can  be  more 
futile.  We  do  not  pray  to  inform  God  of 
onr  wants,  but  to  express  our  sense  of  the 
wants  which  he  adreaay  knows.  As  he  has 
not  so  much  made  his  promises  to  our  neces- 
nties  as  to  our  requests,  it  is  reasonable  that 
our  requ^lts  should  be  made  before  we  can 
hope  that  our  necessities  will  be  relieved. — 
God  does  not  promise  to  those  who  want  that 
they  shall  '  have,'  but  to  those  wlio  *  ask  ;' 
nor  to  those  who  need  that  they  shall  '  find,' 
bat  to  those  who  '  seek.'  So  far,  therefore, 
from  his  previous  knowledge  of  our  wants 
beiog^  a  ground  of  objection  to  Prayer,  it  is, 
to  fact,  the  true  ground  for  our  application. 
Were  he  not  Rnowledee  itself,  our  informa- 
tion would  be  of  as  little  use,  as  onr  applica- 
tion would  be,  were  he  not  Goodness  itself. 

We  cannot  attain  to  a  just  notion  of  Pray- 
er while  we  remain  ignorant  of  our  own  na- 
ture, of  the  nature  of  God  as  revealed  in 
Scriptnre,  of  our  relation  to  him,  and  de- 
penaence  on  him.  If,  therefore,  we  do  not 
live  in  the  daily  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, w^  shall  want  tne  highest  motives  to 
this  duty,  and  the  best  helps  for  performing 
it ;  if  we  do,  the  cogency  of  these  motives, 
and  the  inestimable  value  of  these  helps, 
ivill  render  argument  unnecessary,  and  ex- 
hortation superfluous. 

One  cause,  therefore,  of  the  dulness  of 
many  Christians  in  Prayer,  is  their  slight  ac- 
qnaintance  with  the  sacred  volume.  They 
hear  it  periodically,  they  read  it  occasional- 
!y,  they  are  contented  to  know  it  historically, 
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to  consider  it  superficially  ;  but  they  do  not 
endeavour  to  get  their  minds  imbuetJ  with  its 
spirit.  If  they  store  their  memory  with  its 
facts,  they  do  not  impress  their  hearts  with  its 
truths.  They  do  not  regard  it  as  the  nutri- 
ment on  which  their  spiritual  life  and  growtli 
depend.  Thev  do  not  pray  over  it :  they  do 
not  consider  all  its  doctrines  as  of  practical 
application  ;  they  do  not  cultivate  that  spir- 
itual discernment,  which  alone  can  enable 
them  judiciously  to  appropriate  its  promises, 
and  apply  its  denunciations  to  their  own  ac- 
tual case.  They  do  not  use  it  as  an  unerring 
line  to  ascertain  their  own  rectitude,  or  de- 
tect ther  own  obliquities. 

In  our  retirements  we  too  often  fritter 
away  our  precious  moments — moments  res- 
cued from  the  world — in  trivial,  sometimes, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  in  corrupt  thoughts.  Uut 
if  we  must  give  the  reins  to  our  imagination, 
let  us  send  this  excursive  faculty  to  range 
among  great  and  noble  objects.  Let  it 
stretch  forward,  under  the  sanction  of  faith 
and  the  anticipation  of  prophecy,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  those  glorious  promises  and 
tremendous  threatenings  which  will  soon  be 
realised  in  the  eternal  world.  These  are 
topics  which,  under  the  safe  and  sober  guid- 
ance of  Scripture,  will  fix  its  largest  specu- 
lations, and  sustain  its  loftiest  flights.  The 
same  Scripture,  while  it  expands  and  ele- 
vates the  mind,  will  keep  it  subject  to  the  do- 
minion of  truth  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it 
will  teach  it,  that  its  boldest  excursions  must 
fall  infinitely  short  of  the  astonishing  reali- 
ties of  a  future  state. 

Though  we  cannot  pray  with  a  too  deep 
sense  of  sin,  we  may  make  our  sins  too  ex- 
clusively the  object  of  our  prayers.  While 
we  keep,  with  a  self-abasinc"  eye,  our  own 
corruptions  in  view,  let  us  Iook  with  equal 
intentness  on  that  mercy  which  cleanseth 
from  all  sin.  Let  bur  prayers  be  all  humili- 
ation, but  let  them  not  be  all  complaint. 
When  men  indulge  no  other  thought  but  that 
they  are  attainted  rebels,  the  hopelessness  of 
pardon  hardens  them  into  disloyalty.  Let 
them  look  to  the  mercy  of  the  Kinr,  as  well 
as  to  the  rebellion  of  the  subject.  If  we  con- 
template his  grace  as  displayed  in  the  Gos- 
pel, then,  though  our  humility  will  increase, 
our  despair  will  vanish.  Gratitude  in  this, 
as  in  human  instances,  will  create  affection. 
^  We  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us.' 

Let  us,  therefore,  always  keep  our  unwor- 
thiness  in  view,  as  a  reason  why  we  stand  in 
need  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ; 'but 
never  plead  it  as  a  reason  why  we  should  not 
draw  nigh  to  him  to  implore  that  mercy.  The 
best  men  are  unworthy  for  their  own  sakes ; 
the  worst,  on  repentance,  will  be  accepted 
for  his  sake,  and  through  his  merits. 

In  prayer,  then,  the  perfections  of  God, 
and  especially,  his  mercies  in  our  redemp- 
tion, should  occupy  our  thoughts,  as  much  as 
our  sins ;  our  obligations  to  him,  as  roucli 
as  our  departures  from  him.  We  should 
keep  up  in  our  hearts  a  constant  sense  of  our 
own  weakness,  not  with  a  design  to  disconr- 
age  the  mind  and  depress  the  spirits,  hut 
with  a  view  to  drive  us  out  of  ourselvil^  in 
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aearch  of  the  Divine  assistance.  We  shonld 
contemplate  oar  infirmitv,  in  order  to  draw 
us  to  look  for  his  strength,  and  to  seek  that 
))oiver  from  God  which  we  rainly  look  for  in 
oarseires :  we  do  not  tell  a  sick  friend  of  his 
danger  in  order  to  gnewe  or  terrify  him,  but 
to  induce  him  to  apply  to  his  physician,  and 
to  have  recourse  to  tiis  remedy. 

Among  the  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  serious  pietv,  one  is,  that  it 
leaches  men  to  despair.  The  charge  is  just, 
in  one  sense,  as  to  the  fact ;  but  false  in  the 
beuse  intended.  It  teaches  us  to  despair,  in- 
deed, of  ourselves,  while  it  inculcates  that 
faith  in  a  Redeemer,  which  is  the  true  anti- 
dote to  despair.  Faith  quickens  the  doubt- 
ing, while  it  humbles  the  presumptuous  spi- 
rit. The  lowly  Christian  takes  comfort  in 
the  blessed  promise,  that  God  will  never  for- 
sake them  tnat  are  his.  The  presumptuous 
man  is  equaU)[  ri^ht  in  the  doctrine;  but 
wrong  in  applying  it.  He  takes  that  comfort 
to  himself  which  was  meant  for  another  cUss 
of  characters.  The  roal-appropriation  of 
Scripture  promises  and  threatening^  is  the 
cause  of  much  error  and  delusion. 

Some  devout  entliusiasts  have  fallen  into 
error  by  an  unnatural  and  impracticable  dis* 
iutorestedness,  asserting  that  Grod  is  to  be 
loved  exclusively  for  himself,  with  an  abso- 
lute renunciation  of  any  view  of  advantage 
to  ourselves ;  yet  that  prayer  cannot  be 
mercenarv,  which  involves  God's  glor^  with 
our  own  nappiness,  and  makes  his  will  the 
law  of  our  requests.  Though  we  are  to  de- 
sire the  glory  of  God  supremely ;  though  this 
ouglit  to  be  our  grand  actuatmg  principle ; 
yet  he  has  g^raciously  permitted,  commanded, 
invited  us,  to  attach  our  own  happiness  to 
this  primary  object  The  Bible  exhibits  not 
only  a  beautiful,  but  an  inseparable  combi- 
nation of  both,  which  delivers  us  from  the 
danger  of  preposterously  imagining,  that  an 
absolute  renunciation  of  all  benent  to  our- 
selves IS  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  God's 
glory  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other, 
from  seeking  anj  happiness  independent  of 
him,  and  undonved  from  him.  In  enjoin- 
ing us  to  love  him  supremely,  he  has  con- 
nected an  unspeakable  blessing  with  a  para- 
mount duty,  die  highest  privilege  with  the 
most  positive  command. 

What  a  triumph  for  the  humble  Christian 
to  be  assured,  that  ^  the  everlasting  God,  the 
Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,* 
is  the  God  of  his  life,  to  know  that  he  is  even 
invited  to  take  the  Lord  for  his  Grod.  To 
close  with  God's  offers,  to  accept  his  invita- 
tions, to  receive  God  as  our  portion,  must 
surely  be  more  pleasing  to  our  heavenly 
Father,  than  separating  our  happiness  from 
bis  glurv.  To  disconnect  our  interests  from 
his  goodness,  is  at  once  to  detract  from  liis 
perfections,  and  to  obscure  the  brightness  of 
our  own  hopes.  The  declarations  of  the  in- 
spircMi  writers  are  confirmed  by  the  authority 
of  the  heavenly  hosts.  They  proclaim  that 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures,  so  far  from  interfering,  are  con- 
nected with  each  other.  We  know  but  of 
ooe  anthem  composed  aud  «imf^  b^  an^ela, 


and  this  most  harmonioiisly  combines  'tba 
glory  of  God  in  the  highest,  with  peace  oo 
earth,  and  good  will  to  men.' 

'  The  beauty  of  Scripture,'  says  the  gfeat 
Saxon  reformer,  *  consists  in  praoooot.' 
This  God  is  our  God ;  God,  even  oar  Olm 
God  shall  bless  us.  How  dehrhtful  the  ap- 
propriation !  to  glorify  him  as  being  in  lum- 
selfcoDsummate  excellence,  and  to  love  him 
from  the  feeling  that  bis  excellence  k  di- 
rected to  our  feucity !  Here  modesty  would 
be  ingratitude,  disinterestedness,  rebellian. 
It  would  be  severing  oarseWes  from  him,  in 
whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  are ;  it  wowi 
be  dissolving  the  astonishing  connection 
which  he  had  condescended  to  establiifa  be- 
tween himself  and  his  rational  creatures. 

The  Scripture  saints  make  this  uoion  the 
chief  (pround  of  their  gfrateful  ezultatiM : 
^JHy  strength,'  ^mj^rock.'  *«iy  fortress,' 
'  my  deliverer !'  Agam,  *  let  the  God  of  mif 
salvation  be  exalt«i !'  Now  take  away  the 
pronoun,  and  substitute  the  article  ths  bow 
comparatively  cold  is  the  impression !  The 
consummation  of  the  joy  arises  from  the  pe- 
culiarity, the  intimacy,  the  endearment  of  the 
relation. 

Nor  to  the  liberal  Christian  is  the  grateful 
joy  diminished,  when  he  blesses  his  God  as 
'  the  God  of  them  that  trust  in  him.'  AH 
general  blessings,  will  he  say,  all  providen- 
tial mercies,  are  mine  individually,  are  mine 
as  completely  as  if  no  other  shared  is  t\e 
enjoyment — life,  light,  the  earth  and  heav- 
ens, the  sun  and  stars,  whatsoever  sustains 
the  body,  and  recreates  the  spirits  ?  My  ob- 
ligation is  as  gpreat  as  if  the  mercy  had  Ibeen 
made  purely  for  me  ;  as  great  ?  nay,  it  is 
greater  ;  it  is  augmented  oy  a  sense  of  the 
millions  who  participate  in  tKe  blessii^.  The 
same  enlargement  of  personal  obfigation 
holds  food,  nay,  rises  higher,  in  the  mercies 
of  Redemption.  The  Lord  is  tny  Saviour, 
as  coinpletely  as  if  he  had  redeoned  onl^ 
me.  That  he  has  redeemed  *  a  great  multi- 
tude, which  no  man  can  numbo*,  of  all  na- 
tions, and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongies,' 
is  diffusion  without  abatement ;  it  is  gnieral 
participation  without  individual  diminutkiu 
Each  has  all. 

In  adoring  the  providence  of  God,  we  an 
apt  to  be  struck  with  what  is  new  and  out  of 
course,  while  we  too  much  overlook  long  ha* 
bitiud,  and  uninterrupted  mercies.  Bat 
common  mercies,  if  less  striking,  are  noit 
valuable,  both  because  we  haye  them  iN 
ways,  and  for  the  reason  above  assigned,  be* 
cause  others  share  them.  The  ordinsiy 
blessings  of  life  are  overlooked  forthevsiT 
reason  that  they  ought  to  be  most  prized,  be 
cause  they  are  most  uniformly  bestowil* 
They  are  most  essential  to  our  support,  0I 
when  once  they  are  withdrawn,  we  begin  IB 
find  that  they  are  also  most  essential  to  oar 
comfort  Nothing  raises  the  pride  of  a  bki* 
sing  like  its  remoyal,  whereas  it  was  its  ^an* 
tinuance  which  should  have  taught  iifti 
worth.  We  require  noyelties  to  awdMn* 
our  g^titude,  not  considering  that  it  is  Hit' 
duration  of  mercies  which  enhances  tlMir 
^talue«    We  want  fresh  excitements.    W» 
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consider  mercies  long  enjojed  as  things  of 
coarse,  as  thin^  to  wnich  we  have  a  sort  of 
claim  bj  prescnption ;  as  if  God  had  no  right 
to  witbdrair  what  he  has  once  bestoired,  as  if 
be  were  obliged  to  continue  what  be  has 
DDce  been  pleased  to  confer. 

But  that  the  sun  has  shone  unremittingly 
from  the  day  that  God  created  him,  is  not  a 
teas  stupendous  exertion  of  power,  than  that 
the  hand  which  fixed  him  in  the  bmivens,  and 
marked  out  his  progress  through  them,  once 
laid  by  bis  serFan^  <San,  stand  thou  still 
upon  Gideon.'  That  he  has  gone  on  in  bis 
itrength,  driWng  his  uninterrupted  career, 
ind  *  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course,* 
br  six  thousaod  years,  is  a  more  astonishing 
sxbibition  of  Omnipotence  than  that  he 
ibould  have  been  once  suspended  by  the  hand 
vbich  set  him  in  motion.  That  the  ordinan- 
:es  of  Heaven,  that  the  established  bws  of 
lature,  should  have  been  for  one  day  inter- 
nipted  to  serve  a  particular  occasion,  is  a 
eii  real  wonder,  and  certainly  a  less  sub- 
stantial blessing,  than  that  in  such  a  multi- 
ude  of  3geB  they  should  have  pursued  their 
appointed  course,  for  the  comfort  of  the 
vhole  system. 

As  the  afiections  of  the  Christian  ought  to 
»e  set  on  thincrg  above,  so  it  is  for  them  that 
lis  prayers  will  be  chiefly  addrened.  God, 
D  promising  to  <  give  those  who  delight  in 
lim  the  desire  of  their  heart,'  could  never 
nean  temporal  things ;  for  these  they  might 
letire  improperly  as  to  the  object,  and  inor- 
linately  as  to  the  degree,  liie  promise  re- 
ates  principally  to  spiritual  blessings.  He 
lot  only  gives  us  these  mercies,  but  the  very 
lesire  to  obtain  them  is  also  his  gift.  Here 
»nr  prayer  requires  no  qualifying,  no  condi- 
ionmg,  no  limitation.  We  cannot  err  in 
mr  choice,  for  God  himself  is  tbe  object  of 
t :  we  cannot  exceed  in  the  d^ree,  unless 
t  were  possible  to  love  him  too  well,  or  to 
tiease  him  too  much. 

God  shows  his  munificence  in  encouraging 
18  to  ask  most  earnestly  for  the  greatest 
hings,  by  promising  that  the  smaller  <  shall 
«  added  unto  us.'  We  therefore  acknowl- 
dge  his  liberality  most,  when  we  request 
be  highest  favors.  He  manifests  bis  infinite 
uperiority  to  earthly  fathers,  by  chiefly  de- 
ighting  to  confer  those  spiritual  gifts  which 
key  less  solicitously  desire  for  their  children, 
ban  those  worldly  advantages  on  which  God 
ets  so  little  value 

We  should  endeavour  to  render  our  pri- 
ate  devotions  effiectual  remedies  for  our  own 
■articular  sins.  Prayer  against  sin,  in  gen- 
ral,  is  too  indefinite  to  reach  the  individual 
aae.  We  must  bring  it  home  to  our  own 
earts,  else  we  may  be  confessing  another 
lan^  sins,  and  overlooking  our  own.  If  we 
are  any  predominant  fault,  we  sould  pray 
lore  especially  against  the  fault  If  we  pray 
>r  any  virtue  of  which  we  particularly  stand 
1  need,  we  should  dwell  on  our  own  deficien- 
ies  in  that  virtue,  till  our  souls  become 
eaply  aflfected  with  our  want  of  it.  Our 
r^ers  should  be  circumstantial,  not  as  was 
efore  observed,  for  the  information  of  Infi- 
it#  Wiffdom,  but  for  the  stirring  ap  of  onr 


own  dull  aff*ections.  And  as  the  recapitula- 
tion of  our  wants  tends  to  keep  up  a  sense  of 
our  dependence,  the  enlarging  on  our  es- 
pecial mercies  will  tend  to  keep  alive  a  sense 
of  gratitude ;  while  indiscriminate  petitions, 
confessions,  and  thanksgiving,  leave  the 
mind  to  wander  in  indefinite  devotion,  and 
unaflecting  generalities,  without  personality, 
and  without  appropriation.  It  must  be  obvi- 
ous, that  we  except  those  grand  universal 
points  in  which  all  have  an  equal  interest, 
and  which  must  always  form  the  essence  of 
fiimily,  and,  especially,  of  public  prayer. 

As  we  ought  to  Uve  in  a  spirit  of  obedi- 
ence to  his  commands,  so  we  siiould  live  in  a 
frame  of  waiting  for  bis  blessings  on  our 
prayers,  and  in  a  spirit  of  gratitude  when  we 
nave  obtained  it.  This  is  that  *  preparation 
of  tbe  heart'  which  would  always  keep  us  in 
a  posture  for  duty.  If  we  desert  the  duty 
because  an  immediate  blessing  does  not  visi- 
bly attend  it,  it  shows  that  we  do  not  serve 
God  out  of  conscience,  but  selfishness  ;  that 
we  grttd£[e  expending  on  him  that  service 
which  brings  us  in  no  immediate  interest. 
Though  he  gfrants  not  our  petition,  let  us  ne- 
ver be  tempted  to  withdraw  our  application. 

Our  reluctant  devotions  may  remind  us  of 
the  remark  of  a  certain  great  political  wit,*^ 
who  apolog^ised  for  his  late  attendance  in  par- 
liament, by  his  being  detained  while  a  party 
of  soldiers  were  dragging  a  volunteer  to  his 
duty.  How  many  excuses  do  we  find  for 
not  being  in  time !  How  many  aoologies 
for  brevity  !  How  many  evasions  for  neg- 
lect !  How  unwilling  too  often,  are  we  to 
come  into  the  Divinepresence,  how  reluctant 
to  remain  in  it!  Those  hours  which  are 
least  valuable  for  business,  which  are  least 
seasonable  for  pleasure,  we  commonly  g^ve 
to  religion.  Our  energies,  which  were  so 
readily  exerted  in  the  society  we  have  just 
quitted,  are  sunk  as  we  approach  the  Divine 
presence.  Our  hearts,  which  were  all  alac- 
rity in  some  frivolous  conversation,  become 
cold  and  inanimate,  as  if  it  were  the  natontl 
propert^r  of  devotion  to  freeze  the  affections. 
Our  animal  spirits,  which  so  readily  per- 
formed their  functions  before,  now  slacken 
their  vigour,  and  lose  their  vivacity.  The 
slugnsh  body  sympathises  with  the  unwilling 
mind,  and  each  promotes  the  deadness  of  the 
other  j  both  are  slow  in  listening  to  the  call 
of  duty ;  both  are  soon  weary  in  performing 
it.  How  do  our  fancies  rove  back  to  the 
pleasures  we  have  been  enjoying !  How  apt 
are  the  diversified  images  of 'those  pleasures 
to  mix  themselves  with  our  better  thoughts, 
to  pull  down  our  higher  aspirations  !  As 
prayer  requires  all  the  energies  of  the  com- 
pound being  of  man,  so  we  too  often  feel  as 
if  there  were  a  confederacy  of  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  to  disincline  and  disqualify  us  for  it. 

When  the  heart  is  once  sincerely  turned  f o 
religion,  we  need  not,  every  time  we  pray, 
examine  into  every  truth,  and  seek  for  con- 
viction over  and  over  again  ;  but  assume 
that  those  doctrines  are  true,  the  tnith  of 
which  we  have  already  proved.  From  a 
general  and  fixed  impression  of  these  ^«vv» 
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plea,  will  result  a  (aste,  a  disposedneit,  a  lore,  i  florid  talk  with  which  we  were  so  well  satis- 


■o  intimate,  that  the  conrictions  of  the  un- 
derstaiuliog  will  become  the  aflcotioos  of 
tlic  heart. 

To  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  few  fanda- 
mental  truths,  to  digest  them  thoroughly,  to 
meditate  on  them  seriously,  to  pray  orer 
them  fenrently,  to  get  them  deeply  rooted  in 
the  heart,  will  be  more  producti?e  of  faith 


fied  :  the  latter  consisted,  it  may  be,  of  shin- 
ing thoughts,  floating  on  the  fancy,  eloqoeDt 
words  dwelling  on  tl^  lips;  the  former mi|^t 
be  the  sighing  of  a  contrite  spirit,  abased  ny 
the  fcMsling  of  its  own  unwortbineH,  and  aw- 
ed by  the  perfections  of  a  holy  and  heart- 
searching  God.  The  heart  is  dissetitfled 
with  its  own  dull  and  tasteless  repetitioBs, 


and  holiness,  than  to  labour  after  Tanety,  in- 1  which,  with  all  their  imperfections,  Infinite 


l^nuity,  or  elegance.  The  indulgence  of 
imagination  will  rather  distract  than  edifv. 
Searching  al^er  ingenious  thoughts  will  rath- 
er divert  the  attention  from  God  to  ourselres, 
than  promote  fixedness  of  thought,  single- 
ness of  intention,  and  devoted ness  of  spirit. 
Whatever  is  subtle  and  refined,  is  in  danger 
of  beinf  unscriptural.  If  wo  do  not  guard 
the  mind,  it  will  learn  to  set  more  value  on 
original  thoughts  than  devout  affections.  It 
is  the  business  of  prayer  to  cast  down  ima- 
ginations whicli  gratify  the  natural  activity 
of  tlic  mind,  while  they  leave  the  heart  un- 
humbled. 

We  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  pre- 
sent business  of  the  present  moment ;  we 
sJiould  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
dependence  ;  we  should  entertain  no  long 
views.  ^  JVbto  is  tho  accepted  time.'  *  To- 
day we  must  hear  hi^  voice.'  '  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread.'  The  manna  will  not 
keep  till  to-morrow  :  to-morrow  will  have 
its  own  wants,  and  must  have  its  own  peti- 
tions. To-morrow  we  must  seek  anew  the 
bread  of  heaven. 

We  should,  however,  avoid  coming  to  our 
devotions  with  unfurnished  minds.  We 
should  be  always  laying  in  materials  for  pray- 
er, by  a  diligent  course  of  serious  reading,  by 
treasuring  up  in  our  minds  the  most  impor- 
tant truths.  If  we  rush  into  the  Divine  pre* 
sence  with  a  vacant,  or  ignorant,  or  unpre- 
pared mind,  with  a  heart  full  of  the  world ; 
as  we  shall  feel  no  disposition  or  qualification 
for  the  work  we  are  about  to  engfoi^  in,  so 
we  cannot  expect  that  our  petitions  will  be 
heard  or  granted.'  There  must  be  some 
congruity  between  the  heart  and  the  object, 


Goodness  may,  perhaps,  hear  with  fiiToar.^ 
We  may  not  only  be  elated  with  the  fluency 
but  even  with  the  fervency  of  our  prayers. 
Vanity  may  grow  out  of  the  very  act  of  re- 
nouncing it,  and  we  may  begin  to  feel  prood 
at  having  humbled  ourselves  so  eloquently. 

There  is,  however,  a  strain  and  spirit  of 
prayer  equally  distinct  from  that  facility  and 
copiousness  for  which  we  certainly  are  never 
the  better  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  from  that 
constraint  and  dryness  for  which  we  may  be 
never  the  worse.  There  is  a  simple,  solid, 
pious  strain  of  prayer,  in  which  the  supplicant 
IS  so  filled  and  occupied  with  a  sense  of  bis 
own  dependence,  and  of  the  importance  of 
the  things  for  which  he  asks,  and  so  persua- 
ded of  the  power  and  grace  of  God  through 
Christ  to  g^ve  him  thme  things,  that  wbue 
he  is  eng^ed  in  it,  he  docs  not  roerel^r  ima- 
gine, but  feels  assured  that  God  is  nigh  to 
him  as  a  reconciled  Father,  so  that  every 
burden  and  doubt  are  taken  off  from  his 
mind.  *  He  knows,'  as  St.  John  expresses 
it,  « that  he  has  the  petitions  he  desired  of 
God,'  and  feels  the  truth  of  that  promise, 
( while  they  are  yet  speaking  I  will  hear.' 
This  is  the  perfection  of  Prayer. 


CHAP.  IV. 

On  the  Efficacy  of  Prayer, 

It  is  objected  by  a  certain  class,  and  on 
the  specious  ground  of  humility  too,  though 
we  do  not  alwajrs  find  the  objector  himself 
ouite  as  humble  as  his  plea  would  be  tbooght, 
tnat  it  is  arrogant  in  such  insignificant  be- 


some  affinity  between  the  state  of  our  minds  |  j^gs  as  we  are  to  presume  to  lay  our  petty 
and  the  business  in  which  they  arc  employed,  necessities  before  the  Great  and  Glorious 
if  we  would  expect  success  in  the  work.  Ood,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  condescend 

We  are  oflen  deceived  both  as  to  the  prin-  i  ^q  the  multitude  of  trifling  and  even  inler- 
ciple  and  the  effect  of  our  prayers.     When,  fering   requests  which  are  brought  before 


fi-om  some  external  cause,  the  heart  is  glad. 


him  by  his  creatures.    These  and  such  like 


the   spirits  li&rht,    the  thoughts  ready,   the  objections  arise  from  mean  and  unworthy 
tongue  voluble,  a  kind  of  spontaneous  elo-  -  .     -         ~  —     « 

quence  is  the  result  ;  with  this  we  are  plea- 
bed,  and  this  ready  flow  we  are  willing  to  im- 
pose on  ourselves  for  piefy. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  mind  is  de- 
jected, the  animal  spirits  low,  the  thoughts 
confused  ;  when  apposite  words  do  not  rea- 
dily present  themselves,  we  are  apt  to  accuse 
our  hearts  of  want  of  fervour,  to  lament  our 
weakness,  and  to  mourn  tliat,  because  we 
have  had  no  pleasure  in  praying,  our  prayers 
have,  therefore,  not  ascended  to  the  throne  of 
mercy.  In  both  cases  we,  perhaps,  judge 
ourselves  unfairly.  These  unready  accents, 
tliese  faltering  praises,  these  ill-expressed 


paiiiiQnsj  may  find  rnQreacceptaQce  than  thc[  strayed  afTectiom  ? 


thoughts  of  the  Great  GoTernor  of  the  Uni- 
verse. It  seems  as  if  those  who  make  them 
consided  the  Most  High  as  *•  such  a  one  w 
themselves ;'  a  Being,  who  can  perform  t 
certain  given  quantity  of  business  bat  whs 

» Of  these  sort  of  repititioiis,  our  adnufsUs 
Church  Liturgy  has  been  tccuscd  as  a  fkah ;  Wt 
tliis  defect,  if  it  be  one,  happily  accommodttes  il^ 
selftooarinfirmitiei.  Where  is  the  favoured  be- 
ing whose  attention  never  wanders,  whose  heart 
accompanies  his  lips  in  ever^  sentence  ?  Is  tihais 
no  absence  of  mind  in  the  petitioner,  no  wiadiihp 
of  the  thoughts,  no  inconstancy  of  tin*  heeit,  lAfaE 
these  repetitions  are  wisely  calculated  to  comtti 
to  rouse  the  dead  attention,  to  bring  badk  As 
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would  be  overpoworcd  with  an  additional 
aaantity.  Or,  at  best,  is  it  not  considering 
tnc  Almighty  in  the  light,  not  of  an  Infinite 
God,  but  of  a  |^reat  man,  of  a  minister,  or  a 
king,  who,  while  he  superintends  public  and 
national  conceros,  is  obliged  to  neglect  small 
and  individual  petitions,  because  his  hands 
being  fuU.  he  cannot  spare  that  leisure  and 
attention  which  suffice  for  every  thing?  They 
do  not  consider  him  as  that  mfinitely  gra- 
cious Beinff,  who,  while  he  beholds  at  once 
all  that  is  doing  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  is  at 
the  same  time  as  attentive  to  the  prayer  of 
the  poor  destitute,  as  present  to  the  sorrow- 
ful sighing  of  the  prisoner,  as  if  each  of  these 
forlorn  creatures  were  individually  the  ob- 
ject of  his  undivided  attention. 

Those  critics,  who  are  for  sparing  the  Su- 
preme Being  the  trouble  of  our  prayers,  and 
who,  if  I  may  so  speak  without  proHaneness, 
would  relieve  Omnipotence  of  part  of  his 
burden,  by  assigning  to  his  care  only  such  a 
portion  as  may  be  more  easily  managed, 
seem  to  have  no  adequate  conception  of  his 
attributes. 

Tbev  forget  that  infinite  wisdom  puts  him 
aa  easily  within  reach  of  all  knowledge,  as 
infinite  power  does  of  all  performance ;  that 
he  IB  a  Being  in  whose  plans  complexity 
makes  no  difficulty,  variety  no  obstruction, 
and  multiplicity  no  confusion ;  that  to  ubi- 
quity distance  does  not  exist ;  that  to  infinity 
•pace  is  annihilated ;  that  past,  present,  and 
future,  are  discerned  more  accurately  at  one 
glance  of  His  eye,  to  whom  a  tliousand  years 
are  as  one  day,  than  a  single  moment  of  time 
or  a  single  point  of  space  can  be  by  ours. 

Another  class  continue  to  bring  forward, 
as  pertinaciously  as  if  it  had  never  been  an- 
swered, the  exhausted  argument,  that  seeing 
God  is  immutable,  no  petitions  of  ours  can 
ever  change  Him  :  that  events  themselves 
being  settled  in  a  fixed  and  unalterable 
course,  and  bound  in  a  fatal  necessity,  it  is 
folly  to  think  that  we  can  disturb  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  the  universe,  or  interrupt  the 
course  of  Providence  by  bur  prayers ;  and 
that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  these  firm  de- 
crees can  be  reversed  by  any  requests  of 
ours. 

Without  entering  into  the  wide  and  track- 
less field  of  fate  and  free  will,  we  would  only 
observe,  that  these  objections  sipply  equally 
to  all  human  actions  as  well  as  to  prayer. 
It  may  therefore  with  the  same  propriety  be 
urged,  that  seeing  God  is  immutable  and  Ids 
decrees  unalterable,  therefore  our  actions 
can  produce  no  change  in  Him  or  in  our  own 
state.  Weak  as  weU  as  impious  reasoning ! 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  even  the  mo- 
dem French  and  German  philosophers  might 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  God,  if  they  might  make  such  a 
use  of  his  attributes. 

How  much  more  wisdom  as  well  as  hapj)i- 
ness  results  from  a  humble  Christian  spint ! 
Such  a  plain  practical  text  as  ^  Draw  near 
unto  God,  and  he  will  draw  near  unto  you,' 
carries  more  consolation,  more  true  know- 
ledge of  his  wants  and  their  remedy  to  the 
heart  of  a  penitent  sinner,  than  all  the  tomes 


of  casuistry,  which  have  puzzled  the  world 
ever  since  the  question  was  first  set  afloat  by 
its  original  propoundcrs. 

And  as  the  plain  man  only  ?ot  up  and 
walked,  to  prove  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
motion,  in  answer  to  the  philosopher  who,  in 
an  elaborate  theory,  denied  it ;  so  the  plain 
Christian,  when  he  is  borne  down  with  the 
assurance  that  there  is  no  efficacy  in  prayer^ 
requires  no  better  argument  to  repel  the  as- 
sertion than  the  good  he  finds  in  prayer  it- 
self. A  Christian  knows,  because  he  feels, 
that  prayer  is,  though  in  a  way  to  him  in- 
scrutable, the  medium  of  connexion  between 
God  and  his  rational  creatures,  the  method 
appointed  by  Him  to  draw  down  his  blessing^ 
upon  us.  The  Christian  knows  that  prayer 
is  the  appointed  means  of  uniting  two  ideas, 
one  of  tne  highest  manificence,  the  other  of 
the  most  profound  lowliness,  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  imagination ;  namely,  that  it  is 
the  link  of  communication  between  *  the 
High  and  Lofty  One  who  inhabiteth  eterni- 
ty,' and  that  heart  of  the  *  contrite  in  which 
he  delights  to  dwell.'  He  knows  that  this 
inexplicable  union  between  beings  so  un- 
speakably, so  essentially  different,  can  only 
be  maintained  by  prayer ;  that  this  is  the 
strong  but  secret  cham  which  unites  time 
with  eternity,  earth  with  heaven,  man  with 
God. 

The  plain  Christian,  as  was  before  observ- 
ed, cannot  explain  why  it  is  so ;  but  while  he^ 
feeh  the  efficacy,  he  is  contented  to  let  the 
learned  define  it ;  and  he  will  no  more  post- 
pone prayer  till  he  can  produce  a  chain  of 
reasoning  on  the  manner  m  which  he  derives 
benefit  from  it,  than  he  will  postpone  eating 
till  ho  can  ^ve  a  scientific  lecture  on  the 
nature  of  digestion:  he  is  contented  with 
knowing  that  his  meat  has  nourished  him  : 
and  he  leaves  to  the  philosopher,  who  may 
choose  to  defer  his  meal  till  be  has  elabora- 
ted his  treatise,  to  starve  in  the  interim.—- 
The  Christian  feels  better  than  he  is  able  to 
explain,  that  the  functions  of  his  spiritual 
life  can  no  more  be  carried  on  without  ha- 
bitual prayer,  than  those  of  his  natural  life 
without  frequent  bodily  nourishment  Ho 
feels  renovation  and  strength  grow  out  of  the 
use  of  the  appointed  means,  as  necessarily 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  He  feels  that 
the  health  of  his  soul  can  no  more  be  sustain- 
ed, and  its  powers  kept  in  continual  vigour 
by  the  prayers  of  a  distant  day,  than  his  body 
by  the  aliment  of  a  distant  day. 

But  there  is  one  motive  to  the  duty  in 
question,  far  more  constraining  to  the  true 
believer  than  all  others  that  can  be  named ; 
more  imperative  than  any  argument  on  its 
utility,  tiian  any  conviction  of  its  efficacy, 
even'than  any  experience  of  its  consolations. 
Prayer  is  the  command  of  God ;  the  plain, 
positive,  repeated  injunction  of  the  Most 
Hi^h,  who  declares,  *•  He  will  be  inquired  of.* 
This  is  enough  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the 
Christian,  even  though  a  promise  were  not, 
as  it  always  is,  attached  to  the  command. 
But  in  this  case,  to  our  unspeakable  com- 
fort, the  promise  is  as  clear  as  the  ^tej^'c^v  *. 
1  <  Ask^  and  ^^  «\«J\  TtcwBt>   'Y*«»Sa  v»R»six- 
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Bg^ement  enough  for  the  plain  Cbrislian.  As 
to  the  numner  in  which  prayer  is  made  to  co- 
incide with  the  general  scheme  of  God's  plau 
in  the  goyeroment  of  human  affairs ;  how 
God  has  left  himself  at  liberty  to  recoocilc 
our  prayer  with  his  own  predetermined  will, 
the  Chrislian  does  not  rcry  critically  exam- 
ine, his  precise  and  immeiAate  duty  hcing  to 
pray,  and  not  to  examine. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  enough  for  tlie  hum- 
ble believer  to  be  assured,  that  tlic  jud^  of 
all  the  earth  is  doing  right ;  it  is  enough  for 
him  to  be  assured  in  that  word  of  God  *  which 
cannot  lie,*  of  numberless  actual  instances 
of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  iu  obtaining  bless- 
ings and  averting  calamities,  both  national 
and  individual :  it  is  enough  for  him  to  be 
convinced  experimentally,  by  that  internal 
evidence  which  is  perhaps  paramount  to  all 
other  evidence,  the  comfort  he  himself  has 
received  from  prayer,  when  all  other  com- 
forts have  faile<i ;  and.  above  all,  to  end  with 
the  same  motive  with  which  we  began,  the 
only  motive  indeed  wliich  he  requires  for  the 
performance  of  any  -.luty :  it  is  motive  enough 
for  him, — that  That  mtiUi  Uie  L^rd, 

Others  there  are,  who,  perhaps  not  contro- 
verting any  of  these  premises,  yet  neglect  to 
build  practical  consequences  on  the  admis- 
sion of  tliem ;  who  neither  denying  the  duty 
nor  the  eflicncy  of  prayer,  yet  go  on  to  live 
oiiher  in  the  irregular  observance  or  the  to- 
tal neglect  of  it,  as  appetite,  or  pleasure,  or 
business,  or  humour,  may  happen  to  pre- 
dominate ;  and  who  by  living  almost  without 
prayer,  may  be  said  "  to  live  almost  without 
God  in  the  world.'  To  such  we  can  only 
say,  that  they  little  know  what  they  lose 
The  time  is  hastening  on  when  they  will  look 
upon  those  hles^iings  as  invaluable,  which 
DOW  they  tliink  not  worth  asking  for ;  when 
they  will  bitterly  regret  the  absence  of  those 
means  and  opportunities  which  now  they  ei- 
ther neglect  or  despise.  ^  O  that  they  were 
wise !  that  they  understood  tliis !  tliat  they 
would  consider  their  latter  end  !* 

Tliere  are  again,  others,  who  it  is  to  be 
feared,  having  once  lived  in  the  habit  of 
prayer,  yet  not  having  been  well  grounded  in 
those  principles  of  faith  and  repentance  on 
which  genuine  prayer  is  built,  have  by  de- 
grees totally  discontinued  it.  *■  They  do  not 
find/  say  tliey, '  that  their  affairs  prosper  the 
better  or  are  the  worse ;  or  perhaps  they 
were  unsuccessful  in  their  alfairs  even  be- 
fore they  dropt  the  practice,  and  so  had  no 
encouragement  to  go  on.*  They  do  not  kivno 
that  thoy  had  no  encouragement ;  they  do 
not  know  how  much  worse  their  affairs  might 
have  gone  on,  had  they  discontinued  it  soon- 
er, or  how  their  prayers  helped  to  retard  their 
ruin.  Or  they  do  not  know  that  perhaps 
*  tltey  asked  amiss,'  or  that  if  they  had  ob- 
tained what  they  asked,  they  mijOfht  have 
been  far  more  unhappy.  For  a  true  believer 
never  *•  restrains  prayer,'  because  he  is  not 
certain  that  he  obtains  every  individual  re- 
quest ;  for  he  is  persuaded  that  God,  in  com- 
passion to  our  ie^iio ranee,  sometimes  in  great 
mercy  wiihholds  what  we  desire,  and  oden 
(iisappoifiis  his  most  favoured  cUildrcn  by 
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iving  them  not  what  tlioy  ask,  but  what  he 
news  is  really  good  for  them.  The  fro- 
ward  child,  as  a  pious  prelate*  observes, 
cries  for  the  shining  blade,  which  the  tender 
parent  withliolds,  knowing  it  would  cut  his 
fingers. 

Thus  to  persevere  when  we  have  not  the 
encouragement  of  visible  success,  is  an  evi- 
dence of  tried  faith.  Of  tliis  holy  perseve- 
rance Job  was  a  noble  instance.  Defeat  and 
disappointment  rather  stimulated  than  stop- 
ped /lis  prayers.  Though  in  a  vehement 
strain  of  passionate  eloquence  he  exclaims, 
'  I  cry  out  of  wrong,  but  I  am  not  heard :  I 
cry  aloud,  but  there  is  no  judgment :'  yet  so 
l>ersuaded  was  he  notwithstanding  of  the  du- 
ty of  continuing  this  holy  importunity,  that 
he  persisted  against  all  human  hope,  till  he 
attained  to  that  exalted  pitch  of  unshaken 
faith,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  break  out 
into  that  sublime  apostrophe,  '  Though  he 
slay  me,  yet  I  will  trust  in  him.' 

out  may  we  not  say  that  there  is  a  ccn- 
siderable  class,  who  not  only  bring  none  of 
the  objections  which  we  have  stated  against 
the  use  of  prayer ;  who  are  so  iar  from  re- 
jecting, that  thoy  are  exact  and  regular  in 
tlie  performance  of  it ;  who  yet  take  it  up  on 
as  low  ground  as  is  consistent  with  their 
ideas  of  their  own  safety  ;  who,  while  they 
consider  prayer  as  an  indispensable  form, 
believe  nothing  of  that  change  of  heart  and 
of  those  holy  tempers  which  it  is  intended  to 

{>roduce?  Alany,  who  yet  adhere  scmpu- 
ously  to  the  letter,  arc  so  far  from  entenng 
into  the  spirit  of  this  duty,  that  they  are 
strongly  inclined  to  suspect  those  of  hypocri- 
sy or  fanaticism  who  adopt  the  true  scriptu- 
ral views  of  prayer.  Nay,  as  even  the  Bible 
may  be  so  wrested  as  to  be  made  to  speak 
almost  any  language  in  support  of  almost 
any  opinion,  these  persons  lay  hold  on  Scrip- 
ture Itself,  to  bear  them  out  in  their  own 
slight  views  of  this  duty  ;  and  they  profess  to 
borrow  from  thence  the  ground  of  that  cen- 
sure which  they  cast  ou  the  more  serious 
Christians.  Among  the  many  passages  which 
have  bean  made  to  convey  a  meaning  foreign 
to  their  original  designs,  none  have  been 
seized  upon  with  more  avidity  by  such  per- 
sons than  the  pointed  censures  of  our  Saviour 
on  those  '  who  for  a  pretence  make  loQg 
prayers ;'  as  well  as  on  those  *  who  use  vain 
repetitions,  and  think  they  shall  be  beard  for 
much  speaking.'  Now  the  things  here  io- 
teuded  to  be  reproved  were  Uie  hypocrisy  of 
the  Pharisees  and  the  ignorance  of  the  hea- 
then, together  with  the  error  of  all  tluwe  who 
depended  on  the  success  of  their  prayers, 
while  they  imitated  the  deceit  of  the  one,  or 
the  folly  of  the  other.  But  our  Saviour  niwer 
meant  that  those  severe  reprehensions  should 
cool  or  abridge  the  devotion  of  pious  Chris- 
tians, to  which  they  do  not  at  all  apply. 

More  or  fewer  words,  liowever,  so  liUle 
constitute  the  true  value  of  prayer,  thC 
tiiere  Ls  no  doubt  but  one  of  the  most  afbc^ 
infr  specimens  on  record  is  the  sliort  petitioa 
of  tlic  rubllcan,  full  fraught  as  it  is  with  that 

»  Bishop  ILill. 
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spirit  of  contrition  and  self-abasement  which 
is  tiie  very  principle  and  sotrl  of  prayer. 
And  this  specimen,  perhaps,  is  the  best  mod- 
el for  that  sudden  lifting^  up  of  the  heart 
which  we  call  ejaculation.  But  we  doubt, 
in  general,  whether  the  few  hasty  words,  to 
which  these  frugal  petitioners  would  stint 
tlie  scanty  devotions  of  others  and  themselves, 
will  be  always  found  ample  enough  to  satis- 
fy the  humble  penitent,  who,  beings  a  sinner, 
lias  much  to  confess  ;  who,  hoping  he  is  a 
pardoned  sinner,  has  much  to  acknowledge. 
Such  a  one,  perhaps,  cannot  always  pour  out 
the  fulness  of  his  soul  within  the  prescribed 
abridgments. 

Even  the  sincerest  Christian,  when  he 
wishes  to  find  his  heart  warm,  has  often  to 
lament  its  coldness.  Tliough  he  feels  that  he 
has  received  much,  and  has,  therefore,  much 
to  be  thankful  for,  yet  he  is  not  able  at  once 
to  bring  his  wayward  spirit  into  such  a  pos- 
ture as  shall  fit  it  for  the  solemn  duty.  Such 
a  one  has  not  merely  his  form  to  repeat,  but 
he  has  his  tempers  to  reduce  to  order,  his  af- 
fections to  excite,  and  his  peace  to  make. 
His  thoughts  may  be  realising  the  sarcasm 
of  the  Prophet  on  the  idol  Bs^,  *  they  may 
be  ffone  a  journey,'  and  must  be  recalled  ; 
kisneart,  perhaps,  *sleepeth,  and  must  be 
awaked.'  A  devout  supplicant,  too,  will  la- 
bour to  affect  and  warm  nis  mind  with  a  sense 
of  the  great  and  g^cious  attributes  of  God, 
in  imitation  of  the  holy  men  of  old.  Like 
Jehosaphat,  he  will  sometimes  enumerate 
*  the  power  and  the  might,  and  the  mercies 
of  the  Most  High,*  in  order  to  stir  up  the 
sentiments  of  awe,  and  g^titude,  and  love, 
and  humility,  in  his  own  soul  *  He  will  la- 
bour to  imitate  the  example  of  his  Saviour, 
whose  heart  dilated  with  the  expression  of 
the  same  holy  affections.  '  I  thank  thee,  O 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.*  A 
lieart  thus  animated,  thus  wanned  with  Di- 
vine love,  cannot  always  scrupulously  limit 
itself  to  the  mere  butiness  of  prayer,  if  I  may 
so  speak.  It  cannot  content  itself  with 
merely  spreading  out  its  own  necessities,  but 
expends  in  contemplating  the  perfections  of 
Him  to  whom  he  is  addressing  them. 

The  humble  supplicant,  though  he  be  no 
longer  govern^  by  a  love  of  the  world,  yet, 
grieves  to  find  tnat  he  cannot  totally  ex- 
clude it  from  his  thoughts  Though  he  has 
on  the  whole,  a  deep  sense  of  bis  own  wants 
and  of  the  abundant  provision  wliich  is 
made  for  them  in  the  Grospel ;  yet,  when  he 
most  wishes  to  be  rejoicing  in  those  strong 
motives  for  love  and  gratitude,  alas  !  even 
then  he  has  to  mourn  his  worldliness,  his  m- 
sensibility,  his  deadness.  He  has  to  deplore 
the  littleness  and  vanity  of  the  obiects  which 
are  even  then  drawing  away  his  heart  from 
his  Redeemer.  The  best  Christian  is  but 
too  liable  durin?  the  temptations  of  the  day, 
to  be  ensnared  by  '•  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of  life,'  and  is  not  always  brought, 
without  effort  to  reflect  that  he  is  but  dust 
and  ashes.  How  can  even  good  persons, 
who  are  just  come,  perhaps,  from  listening 


to  the  flattery  of  their  fellow  worms,  ac- 
knowledge before  God,  without  any  prepara- 
tion of  the  heart,  that  they  are  miserable  sin- 
ners ?  They  require  a  Uttle  time  to  impr^ra 
on  their  own  souls  the  trutii  of  that  solemn 
confession  of  sin  which  they  are  making  to 
him,  without  which,  brevity,  and  not  leng^ 
might  constitute  hypocrisy. 

Even  the  sincerely  pious  have  in  prayer 
grievous  wanderings  to  lament,  from  which 
others  mistakingly  suppose  the  advanced 
Christian  to  be  exempt.  Such  wanderings 
that,  as  an  old  divine  nas  observe,  it  would- 
exceedingly  humble  a  good  man,  could  he, 
after  he  had  prayed,  be  made  to  see  his  pray- 
ers written  down,  with  exact  interlineations 
of  all  the  vain  and  impertinent  thoughts 
which  had  thrust  themselves  in  amongst 
them.  So  that  such  a  one  will,  indeed,  from 
a  strong  sense  of  these  distractions,  feel  deep 
occasion,  with  the  Prophet,  to  ask  foi^ve 
ncss  for  *  the  iniquity  of  his  holy  things  ;* 
and  would  find  cause  enough  for  humiliation 
every  night,  had  he  to  lament  the  sins  of  his 
prayers  only. 

We  know  that  such  a  brief  petition,  as 
'  Lord  help  my  unbelief,'  if  the  supplicant 
be  in  so  happy  a  frame,  and  the  prayer  be 
darted  up  witn  such  strong  faith,  tnat  bis  ve- 
ry soul  mounts  with  the  petition,  may  suffice 
to  draw  down  a  blessing  which  may  be  with- 
held from  the  more  prolix  petitioner :  yet  if 
by  prayer  we  do  not  mean  a  mere  form  of 
words,  whether  it  be  long  or  short ;  but  that 
secret  communion  between  God  and  the  sonl 
which  is  the  very  breath  and  beinff  of  reli- 
gion ;  then  is  the  Scripture  so  far  from  sug- 
gesting that  short  measure  of  which  it  is  ac- 
cused, that  it  expressly  says,  *  Pray  without 
ceasing  ;'— *  Pray  evermore ;' — *  I  will  that 
men  pray  every  where  ;' — '  Continue  in- 
stant in  prayer.' 

If  sucn  '  repetitions'  as  these  objectors  re- 
probate, stir  up  desires  as  yet  unawakened, 
or  protract  aiSTections  already  excited  (for 
*  vain  repetitions'  are  such  as  awsdcen  or  ex- 
press no  new  desire,  and  serve  no  religions 
purpose  ;)  then  are  *  repetitions'  not  to  be 
condemned.  And  that  our  Saviour  d«3  not 
g^ve  the  warning  against  *  long  prayers  and 
repetitions.'  in  the  sense  these  objectors  al- 
lege, is  evident  from  his  own  practice ;  for 
once  we  are  told  '  he  continued  all  nifi^ht  in 
prayer  to  God.'  And  again,  in  a  most  aw- 
ful crisis  of  his  life,  it  is  expressly  said,  *•  He 
prayed  the  third  time,  using  the  tame  words.* 

All  habits  grain  by  exercise ;  of  coarse 
the  Christian  graces  gain  force  and  vigour 
by  being  called  out,  and,  as  it  were,  muster- 
ed in  prayer.  Love,  faith,  and  trust  in  the 
Divine  promises,  if  they  were  not  kept  alive 
by  this  stated  intercourse  with  God,  would 
wither  and  die. 


CHAP.  V. 

Vain  Excutet  for  the  Neglect  of  Prayer. 

There  are  not  a  few^  ttV«^  ^«c  ^^^^o^sf^^ 
for  the  i\e{^\e(^V.  o^  %\kvnVc\i^  ?i^^^A«^^V^  «wv=^% 
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they  believe  them  to  be  ri^ht,  but  that  they  |  ties  which  deceives  him.    It  leads  him  to  be* 
are  tempted  to  neglect  the  exercise  of  tlietn   lieve,  that  there  can  be  no  evil  in  substitutiog' 


by  idleness  or  busmess,  by  company  or  plea- 
sure. This  may  be  true,  but  temptations 
are  not  compulsions.  The  ^preat  adversary 
of  souls  may  fill  the  fancy  with  alluring^  im- 
ages of  enjoyment,  so  as  to  draw  us  away 
from  any  duty ;  but  it  is  in  our  own  choice, 
cither  to  indulge,  or,  through  grace  to  repel 
them.  He  may  act  upon  the  passions  through 
outward  objects,  which  introduce  them  to 
the  mind  through  the  senses,  but  the  grace  of 
God  enables  ul,  who  faithfully  ask  it,  to 
withstand  them. 

If  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  reject  tempt- 
ation, sin  would  be  no  sin.  It  is  the  offer  of 
the  grace  of  resistance  not  used,  which 
makes  the  offender  to  be  without  excuse.— 
All  the  motives  and  the  allurements  to  sin 
would  he  ineffectual,  would  we  keep  up  in 
our  minds  what  arc  its  *  wag^,' — death ; 
death  spiritual,  death  eternal ! 

Of  all  the  excuses  for  the  neglect  of  pray- 


busiuess  for  devotion.  He  is  conscious  that 
he  is  industrious,  and  he  knows  that  industry 
is  a  great  moral  quality.  He  is  rightly  per^ 
suaded  that  the  man  of  pleasure  has  do  such 
plea  to  produce.  He,  therefore,  imposes  oo 
liimself,  with  the  belief  that  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  substituting  a  moral  for  a  reli^ous 
exercise  ;  for  he  has  learned  to  think  highly 
of  morality,  while  he  assigns  to  relig^ion  only 
an  inferior  deg^ree  in  his  scale  of  duties. 

He  usually  goes  to  church  once  on  the 
Sunday ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  infringe  on  his 
religious  system  to  examine  his  accounts,  to 
give  a  great  dinner,  or  to  begin  a  journey  on 
that  day. 

Now  it  is  a  serious  truth,  that  there  is  no 
man  to  whom  prayer  is  more  imperatively  a 
duty,  or  more  obviously  a  necessity,  than  the 
man  of  business ;  whether  in  the  higher  or 
the  middle  classes  of  society.  There  is  no 
man  who  more  stands  in  need  of  quieting  his 


cr,  the  man  of  business  justiBcs  his  omission  I  anxieties,  regulating  his  tempers,  cooling  his 


to  himself,  by  tlie  most  plausible  apologies 
Many  of  this  class,  active  for  lliemselves, 
and  useful  to  the  world,  are  far  from  dispu- 
ting either  the  propriety  or  the  duty  of  pray- 
er ;  they  are  willing,  however,  for  the  pres- 


spirits,  by  a  devout  application  for  the  bles- 
sing of  God  ;  none  to  whom  it  is  more  ne- 
cessary to  implore  the  Divine  protection  for 
the  duties,  or  preservation  from  the  dangers, 
of  the  scene  in  which  he  is  about  to  engage ; 


cnt.  to  turn  over  this  duty  to  the  clergy,  to  :  none  to  whom  it  is  more  important  to  solicit 
the  idle,  to  women  and  children.    They  al- 1  direction  in  the  difiiculties  which  the  day 


low  it  to  be  an  important  thing,  but  not  the 
most  important.  They  acknowledge,  if  men 
have  time  to  spare,  they  cannot  spend  it  bet- 
ter ;  but  Ihey  nave  no  time.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
duty  ;  but  a  duty  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  court,  the  bar,  the  public  office, 
the  counting  house,  or  the  shop. 

Now,  in  pleading  for  the  importance  of 
the  one,  we  should  be  the  last  to  detract  from 
that  of  the  other.  We  only  plead  for  their 
entire  compatibility. 

We  pass  over  the  instance  of  Daniel,  a 
man  of  business  and  a  statesman,  and  of 
many  other  public  characters,  recorded  in 
Scripture,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  ex- 
ample of  Nehemiah.  He  was  not  only  an 
officer  in  the  court  of  the  greatest  king  of 
the  East,  but  it  was  his  dutv  to  be  much  in 
the  royal  presence  He  was,  on  a  particular 
occasion,  under  deep  affliction  ;  for  Jerusa- 
lem was  in  ruins !  On  a  certain  day,  his 
sadness  was  so  great,  as  to  be  visible  to  the 
king,  at  whose  table  he  was  attending. 

The  monarch  inquired  the  cause  of  his 
Borrow,  and  what  request  he  had  to  make. — 
He  instantly  '  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven,' 
doubtless  to  strengthen  him,  and  then  made 
bis  petition  to  the  king,  for  no  less  a  boon, 
than  to  allow  him  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  the 
sacred  city.  His  prayer  preceded  his  peti- 
tion. It  was  that  prayer  which  g^ve  him 
courage  to  present  that  petition,  and  which, 
probably,  induced  the  sovereign  to  grant  it 
What  a  double  encouragement  is  here  given 
to  the  courtier,  both  to  pray  to  God,  and  to 
speak  truth  to  a  king  ! 

Though  the  plea  of  the  man  of  business, 
for  his  own  particular  exemption,  can  b\  no 
means  be  {^ranted,  yet  it  is  the  sense  he  en- 
tertains of  the  value  of  his  professional  du» 


may  produce;  none  on  whom  it  is  more  in- 
cumbent to  solicit  support  against  the  tempt- 
ations which  may  be  about  to  assail  him ; 
none  to  whom  the  petition  for  an  enlighten- 
ed conscience,  an  upright  intention,  a  soaad 
probity,  and  an  undeviating  sincerity,  is  of 
more  importance. 

What  is  so  likely  as  prayer  to  enable  faiiii 
to  stand  prepared  to  meet  the  accidental  flic- 
tuations  in  his  affairs,  to  receive  without  ine- 
briation a  sudden  flow  of  prosperoos  fortune, 
or  to  sustain  any  adverse  circumstances  with 
resignation  ? 

Even  persons  in  more  retired  aitaatioiu, 
even  those  who  have  made  considerable  ad- 
vances in  religion,  cannot  but  acknoWle^e, 
how  much  the  ordinary  and  necessaiy  cares 
of  daily  life,  especially,  how  mncb  any  unex- 
pected accession  to  them,  are  likely  to  came 
absence  and  distraction  in  their  devotions  :— 
how  much,  then,  ought  they,  whoee  whole 
life  is  business,  to  be  on  their  guard  agraiut 
these  dangers,  to  double  their  vigilance  agaiDit 
them,  and  to  implore  direction  under  them  ? 

Were  the  Christian  militant  accustomed 
never  to  eng^e  in  the  moral  battle  of  dailf 
life,  without  putting  on  this  panoply,  w 
shafts  of  temptation  would  strike  with  a  fee- 
ble and  erring  blow;  they  would  not  w 
deeply  pierce  the  guarded  heart.  And  wffB 
fervent,  humble,  daily  prayer,  oncecomoi' 
entiously  adopted,  its  effects  would  reach  to* 
ytfnd  the  week-day  enga^ments.  It  wooU 
gradually  extend  its  benign  iofluenoe  to  thi 
postponing  of  settling  accounts,  the  fostift 
dinner,  and  the  not  absolutely  neoMttij 
journey,  to  one  of  those  six  days  in  which  wv 
are  enjoined  to  labour.  It  would  lead  Mb' 
to  the  habit  of  doing  ^  no  manner  of  WfM 
on  that  dav.  in  which  the  doing  of  it  was  pro- 
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ijibited  by  the  grt^i  Lawgiver  in  hU  own  *  The  time  may  come,  wbcn  '  FIg  may  turn  hi* 
perKOD.  •  face  frum  you,  and  you  will  be  troubled.' 

We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  '  Think  of  ()od,   when  the  alluring  images  of 
direnities  of  character,  occasional  events, 
difTereoce  in  the  state  of  mind,  as  well  as  of 


circumstaocos,  which  may  not  only  render 
the  prayer  whidi  is  suitable  to  one  roan  un- 
suitable to  another,  but  unsuitable  to  the 
same  man  under  every  alteration  of  circura- 
Btaoces. 

But  among  the  numerous  topics  for  prayer, 
there  is  one  which,  being  of  universal  inter- 
cst^  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  For  by  what- 
ever dissimilarity  of  character,  capacity, 
profession,  station,  or  temper,  the  condition 
of  man,  and,  of  course,  the  nature  of  pra\er, 
is  diversified  ;  there  is  one  grand  point  of 
union,  one  circumstance,  one  condition,  in 
which  they  must  all  meet ;  one  state  of  which 
everr  man  is  equally  certain ;  one  event 
which  happcneth  to  all, — '  It  is  appointed  unto 
every  man  once  to  die.'  The  rugged  road 
of  sorrow,  tlie  flowery  path  of  pleasure,  as 
well  as 

*  The  paths  of  glory,  lead  but  to  the  grave* 

In  praying,  therefore,  a^inst  the  fear  of 
death,  we  do  not  pray  agamst  a  contingent 
but  a  certain  evil ;  we  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  the  overwhelming  dread  of  that  house 
which  is  appointed  for  all  living;  we  are  put 
in  mind  that  all  who  are  born  must  die  ! 

'  The  end  of  all  thiols  is  at  hand.'  To 
what  purpose  does  the  Apostle  convert  this 
drwful  proclamation  ?  Does  be  use  it  to  en- 
courage gloomy  tampers,  to  invite  to  unpro- 
fitable melancholy  ?     No  :  he  uses  the  sol 


pleasure  and  of  proiit  would  seduce  you  from 
Him.  Prosperity  is  the  season  of  peculiar 
peril.  '  It  is  the'bright  dav  that  brings  fortli 
the  adder.^  Think  of  Cio^i  w^jen  the  tempt- 
ing world  says,  '  All  this  I  will  give  thee.' 
Trust  not  the  insolvent  world,  it  has  cheated 
every  creditor  that  ever  trusted  it.  It  will 
cheat  you. 

To  the  man  of  opulence^  who  heapeth  up 
riches  and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them. 
Prayer  will  be  a  constant  memento  ;  it  will 
remind  him  that  he  walkethin  a  vain  shadow, 
and  disqnicteth  himself  in  vain ;  it  will  re- 
mind him  of  laying  up  treasures  u  here  thic\  oh 
cannot  enter,  nor  rust  corrode. 

The  habit  of  praying  against  the  fear  of 
death  would  check  the  pride  of  the  youthful 
beauty^  by  reminding  her  how  soon  she 
must  say  to  the  worm.  Thou  art  my  fatlicr : 
and  to  corruption,  Thou  art  my  mother  and 
my  sister. 

*The  iikift  of  f^eniuMy  he  who  thought  that  of 
making  many  books  there  would  be  no  end  ; 
who  in  his  zeal  to  write,  had  neglected  to 
pray  ;  who  thought  little  of  any  immortality 
but  that  which  was  to  he  conferred  by  (he 
applause  of  dying  creatures  like  himself; 
who,  in  the  vanity  of  possessing  talentf, 
had  forgotten  that  he  must  one  day  account 
for  tlie  application  of  Uiem :  if  happily  he 
should  be  bmught  to  see  the  evil  of  his  own 
heart,  to  feel  the  wants  of  his  own  soul,  lunr 
intense  will  be  his  repentance,  how  deep  his 
remorse,  tliat  he  had  loved  the  praise  of  men 


emn  admonition  to  stir  us  up  to  moral  g^od-   more  than  the  praise  of  God  !  How  fervent- 
no88, — therefore, '  be  sober : — he  does  more,   ly  will  he  pray  that  his  mercies  may  not  ag- 


lie  uses  it  to  excite  us  to  religious  vigilance, 
— *•  and  watch  unto  prayer.' 

Prayer  against  the  fear  of  death,  by  keep- 
ing up  in  us  a  constant  remembrance  of  our 
mortality,  will  help  to  wean  us  from  a  too-in- 
timate attachment  to  the  thines  we  are  so 
soon  to  quit.  By  this  habitual  preparation 
to  meet  our  Judge,  we  shall  be  brou^t  to 
pray  more  earnestly  for  an  interest  in  the 
great  Intercessor  ;  and  to  strive  more  effec- 
tually against  every  offence  which  may  ag- 
gravate the  awfuloess  of  that  meeting. 

Fervent  prayer  that  Divine  grace  may 
prepare  us  for  death,  will,  if  cordially  adopt 


gravate  the  account  of  his  sins  ;  that  his  tal- 
ents may  not  become  the  instrument  of  his 
punishment !  How  earneHtlv  will  he  suppli- 
cate for  pardon,  how  devoutly  will  he  '  give 
glory  to  God  before  his  feel  stumble  on  the 
darlc  mountains  !* 

The  man  oj  hutintsa^  to  wlmm  we  have 
already  adverted,  who  tliought  his  schemes 
so  deeply  laid,  his  speculations  so  prudently 
planned,  that  nothing  could  frustrate  them  ; 
who  calculated  that  the  future  was  as  much 
in  lus  power  as  the  present,  forgot  that  death, 
that  grand  subverter  of  projects,  might  in- 
terpose his  veto.    This  man,  who  could  not 


ed,  answer  many  great  moral  purposes.    It  |  find  time  to  pray,  must  find  time  to  die  :  he 


will  remind  every  individual  of  every  class 
that  *  the  time  is  short ;' — that  *  there  is  no 
repentance  in  the  grave.' 

Perhaps  even  the  worldly  and  thoughtless 
man,  under  an  occasional  fit  of  dejection,  or 
an  accidental  disappointment,  may  be  brought 
to  say,  *  When  I  am  in  heaviness,  I  will  think 
upon  God.'-^b,  think  upon  Him,  call  upon 
Him,  fioto, — now,  when  you  are  in  prosperity ; 
now,  when  vour  fortunes  are  flonrishing ; 
now,  when  year  bill  is  so  strong  that  you 
think  it  shall  never  be  removed  :  think  u|>- 
oo  Him,  call  upon  Him,  wHen  the  scene  is 
the  brightest,  when  the  world  courts,  flatter 


may  at  length  find,  (happy  if  lie  ever  find  it.) 
that  he  cannot  meet  his  end  with  a  peaceful 
heart,  and  a  resigned  spirit,  witliout  the  prni>- 
aration  of  prayer  for  support  in  that  awful 
period,  'when his  purposes  shall  be  broken 
off,  and  all  his  thoughts  perish.' 

The  man  ofpleature^  alas  I  what  shall  wc 
say  for  him?  He  is  sunk  to  the  lowest  step 
of  degradation  in  the  moral  scale ;  he  has 
not  even  human  supports;  be  has  robbed 
himself  even  of  the  ordinary  consolations 
resorted  to  by  ordinary  men.  He  has  no  stay 
on  which  to  lay  hoi  J,  no  twig  at  which  to 
catch,  no  pretence  by  which  to  flatt  r  him- 
self into  a  false  peace ;  no  recollection  of 


ies  invite,  and  pleasures  betray  you  ;  think 

on  Him,  while  you  are  able  to  think  at  all,   past  usefulness  ;  he  has  neither  saved   his 

while  you  possess  the  capacity  of  thinking,  country,  nor  benefitted  societv,— what  shdl; 
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we  say  for  bim  ?  If  he  praj  not  for  bimeelf, 
we  munt  pray  for  him  :~with  God  ail  things 
are  possible. 

The  staUrman^  indefatigable  in  the  public 
service,  distinfruishcd  for  integrity,  but  neg- 
lecting the  offices  of  Christianity ;  whose 
lofly  character  power  had  not  warped,  nor 
cupidity  debased,  but  whose  religious  princi- 
ples, though  they  had  never  been  renounced, 
had  not  been  kept  in  exercise  ; — «  spirit  of 
rare  disinterestedness ;  a  moralist  of  un- 
blenched  honour,  but  who  pleaded  that  duty 
had  loft  him  little  time  for  devotion  !  Should 
Divine  grace  incline  him  at  last  to  seek 
God,  should  he  begin  to  f>ray  to  be  prepared 
for  death  ami  judgment,  he  will  deeply  re- 
gret with  the  contrite  cardinal,  not  that  he 
served  his  kmg  faithfully,  but  that  his  high- 
est services  had  not  been  devoted  to  their 
hisrhest  object.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  that 
ambition  which  was  satisfied  with  what  earth 
could  give,  or  kings  reward,  will  appear  no 
longer  glorious  in  his  eyes.  True  and  just 
to  his  sovereign,  devoted  to  his  country, 
faithful  to  all  but  his  Saviour  and  himself,  he 
now  laments  that  he  had  neglected  to  seek  a 
better  country,  neglected  to  serve  the  King 
Eternal,  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate ; 
neiclected  to  obtain  an  interest  in  a  kingdom 
which  shall  not  be  moved.  He  feels  that 
mere  patriotism,  grand  as  is  its  object,  and, 
important  as  is  its  end,  will  not  afford  sup- 
port to  a  soul  sinking  at  the  approach  of  the 
inevitable  hour,  awed  at  the  view  of  final 
judgment. 

But  these  great  and  honourable  persons 
are  the  very  men  to  whom  superior  cares, 
and  loftier  duties,  and  higher  responsibilities, 
render  prayer  even  more  necessary,  were  it 
possible,  than  to  others.  Nor  does  this  duty 
trench  upon  other  duties,  for  the  compati- 
bilities of  prayer  are  universal.  It  is  an  ex- 
ercise which  has  the  property  of  incorpora- 
ting itself  with  every  other ;  not  only  not 
impeding,  but  advancing  it.  If  secular 
thoughts  and  vain  imaginations,  oAen  break 
in  on  onr  devout  employments,  let  us  allow 
Religion  to  vindicate  her  rights,  by  uniting 
herself  with  our  worldly  occupations.  There 
is  no  crevice  so  small  at  which  devotion  may 
not  slip  in  ;  no  other  instance  of  so  rich  a 
blessing  being  annexed  to  so  easy  a  condi- 
tion ;  no  other  case  in  which  there  is  any 
certainty,  that  to  ask  is  to  have.  This  the 
suitors  to  the  great  do  not  alwavs  find  so  easy 
from  them  as  the  great  themselves  may  find 
from  God. 

Not  only  the  elevation  on  which  they  stand 
makes  this  fence  necessary  for  their  person- 
al security,  by  enabling  them  to  bear  the 
heiflfht  without  giddiness,  but  the  guidance 
of  God's  hand  is  so  essential  to  the  opera- 
tions they  conduct,  that  the  public  prosperi- 
ty, no  less  than  their  own  safety,  is  involved 
in  the  practice  of  habitual  prayer.  God  will 
be  more  likely  to  bless  the  hand  which 
steers,  and  the  head  which  directs,  when 
both  are  ruled  by  the  heart  which  prays. 
Happily  we  need  not  look  out  of  our  own 
age  or  nation  for  instances  of  public  men, 
who,  while  they  govern  the  country,  are 


tbmnselres  goremed  by  a  religfiaiit  princi- 
ple; who  petition  the  Almighty  for  direc- 
tion, and  praise  Him  for  success. 

The  heroy  who,  in  the  hot  eDgag«meiit 
surrounded  with  the  *  pride,  pomp,  aoid  cir- 
cumstance of  war,'  bravely  defied  death,  for^, 
got  all  that  was  personal,  and  only  remem- 
bered, nobly  remembered,  bis  coontry  and 
his  immediate  duty ;  animated  with  tbe  gto- 
ry  that  was  to  be  acquired  by  bit  arm,  and 
almost  ready  to  exclaim  with  the  Roman  pat- 
riot— 


*  what  pity. 


^  That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  coontry  V 

Yet,  this  hero,  if  he  had  never  made  a  con- 
science of  prayer,  may  he  not  hereafter  find, 
that  the  most  successful  instrnmeDtalitv  is  a 
distinct  thing  in  itself,  and  will  be  difierent 
in  its  results  from  personal  piety  ?  May  be 
not  find,  that  though  he  savea  others,  himMlf 
he  cannot  save  P 

If,  however,  in  after  life,  in  tbe  cool  shade 
of  honourable  retirement,  be  be  broog[ht, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  to  babitoate  him- 
self to  earnest  prayer,  be  will  deeply  regret 
that  he  ever  entered  the  field  of  battle  with- 
out implonng  the  favour  of  tbe  God  of  bat- 
tles ;  that  he  had  ever  returned  alive  from 
slaughtered  squadrons,  without  adoring  the 
Author  of  his  providential  preservation.  If 
his  penitence  oe  sincere,  his  prayer  will  be 
effectual.  It  will  fortify  him  under  the  more 
depressing  prospect  of  that  death  which  is 
soon  to  be  encountered  in  the  solitude  of  hii 
darkened  chamber,  without  witnestes,  with- 
out glory,  without  the  cheering  band,  with- 
out the  spirit-stirring  drum,  withmit  the  tu- 
multuous acclamation:  with  no  objects  to 
distract  his  attention;  no  conflicting  con- 
cerns to  divide  his  thoughts  ;  no  human  arm, 
either  of  others  or  his  own,  on  which  to  de- 
pend. This  timely  reflection,  this  late, 
though  never  too  late  prayer,  may  still  nre- 
pare  him  for  a  peaceful  dymg  bed ;  may  leid 
him  to  lean  on  a  stronger  arm  than  his  own, 
or  that  of  an  army  ;  may  conduct  him  to  a 
victory  over  his  last  enerny,  and  thns  dispose 
him  to  meet  death  in  a  safer  state  than  when 
he  despised  it  in  the  field ;  may  bring  bim  to 
acknowledge,  that  while  he  continned  to  live 
without  subjection  to  the  Captain  of  his  sal- 
vation, though  he  had  fought  bravely,  he  had 
not  yet  fought  the  good  fight. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Characters  ufho  Reject  Prayer. 

Among  the  many  articles  of  erroneous  eal- 
eolation,  to  which  so  much  of  the  sin  and 
misery  of  life  may  be  attributed,  the  ne|^lect 
or  misuse  of  prayer  will  not  form  tbe  lifhi- 
est.  Tbe  prophet  Jeremiah,  in  his  impanaoo- 
ed  address  to  the  Almighty,  makes  no  dit* 
tinction  between  those  who  acknowledge  ee 
God,  and  those  who  live  without  prayerb 
'  Pour  out  thy  fury,  O  Lord,  upon  the  Mn> 
then,  and  upon  the  fiunilies  that  call  notQp# 
thy  name.'* 


*  We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  •.....- 
upon  family  or  public  worship,  assoming  that  thosi 
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SoS 


Some  duties  are  more  incurobent  od  some 
persons,  aod  some  on  others ;  depending^  on 
the  difference  of  talents,  wealth,  leisure,  learn- 
ing^, station,  and  opportunities ;  but  the  dutj 
of  prayer  is  of  imperative  obligation ;  it  is 
Bniyersal,  because  it  demands  none  of  any  of 
the  above  requisites ;  it  demands  only  a  wil- 
ling^ heart,  a  consciousness  of  sin,  a  sense  of 
dependence,  a  feelinff  of  helplessness.  Those 
who  Tolantarily  neglect  it,  shut  themselves 
out  from  the  presence  of  their  Maker.  *•  I 
know  you  not,'  must  assuredly  be  the  sen- 
tence of  exclusion  on  those  who  thus  *  know 
not  Grod.'  Nothing,  it  is  true,  can  exclude 
them  from  His  inspection,  but  they  exclude 
themselves  from  his  favour. 

Many  nearly  renounce  prayer,  by  affect- 
ing to  make  it  so  indefinite  a  thing,  as  not 
to  require  regular  exercise.  Just  as  many, 
also  unhallow  the  Sabbath,  who  pretend  they 
do  nothing  on  week-days,  which  they  should 
fear  to  do  on  Sundays.  The  truth  is,  instead 
of  sanctifying  the  week-days  b^^  raising  them 
to  the  duties  of  Sunday, — which  is  mdeed 
impracticable,  let  men  talk  as  they  please, 
—they  desecrate  the  Sabbath  to  secular  pur- 
poses, and  so  contrive  to  keep  no  Sunday  at 
ail. 

Stated  seasons  for  indispensable  employ- 
ments are  absolutely  necessary  for  so  desul- 
tory, so  versatile  a  creature  as  man.  That 
which  is  turned  over  to  any  chance-time  is 
seldom  done  at  all ;  and  those  who  despise 
the  recurrence  of  appointed  times  and  sea- 
sons are  only  less  censurable  than  those  who 
rest  in  them. 

Other  duties  and  engagements  have  their 
allotted  seasons ;  whjTi  then,  should  the  most 
important  duty  in  which  an  immortal  being 
c»n  be  employed,  by  being  left  to  accident, 
become  liable  to  occasions!  omission,  liable 
to  increasing  neglect,  liable  to  total  oblivion  \ 

All  the  other  various  works  of  God  know 
their  appointed  times; — the  seasons,  t^ie 
heavenly  bodies,  day  and  night,  seed-time 
and  harvest ;— all  set  an  example  of  ondevi- 
ating  regularity.  Why  should  man,  the  only 
thinking,  be  the  only  disorderly,  work  of  Al- 
mighty power? 

But  whilst  we  are  asserting  the  necessity 
of  seasons  of  prayer,  let  us  not  be  suspected 
of  attaching  undue  importance  to'them  ;  for 
all  these  are  but  the  frame  work,  the  scaf- 
foldiog«  the  mere  mechanical  and  subsidiary 
adjuncts ;  they  arc  but  the  preparations  for 
Christian  worship ;  they  remind  us,  they  in- 
timate to  us.  that  an  important  work  is  to  be 
done,  but  are  no  part  of  the  work  itself. 

They,  therefore,  who  most  insist  on  the 
ralue  of  stated  devotions,  must  never  lose 
sight  of  that  grand,  and  universal  prime  truth, 
that  wherever  we  are,  still  we  are  in  God's 
presence ;  whatever  we  have  is  Hh  gift ; 

who  habitnally  ohsenr©  privnte  praver  will  conuci- 
etitiooaly  attend  to  the  more  public  exercifies  of 
devotion;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  Di- 
vine Being,  who  performed  a  miracle  to  feed  the 
multitude,  that  He  mij^ht  set  an  example  of  prater 
in  every  possible  form,  previonnly  blessed  the  sim- 
ple but  abnndant  meal,  how  shall  a  eUpendait  crea- 
ture dajc  omit  a  duty  so  sanctified  i 


whatever  we  hope  is  His  promise ;  (eelinn 
which  are  commensurate  with  all  time,  sul 
places,  aod  limited  to  no  particular  scenes 
or  seasons. 

There  is  in  some,  in  many  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed, a  readiness  to  acknowledge  this  general 
doctrine,  which  what  is  miscalled  natural  re- 
ligion teaches ;  but  who  are  far  from  inclu- 
ding in  their  system  the  peculiarities,  the  du- 
ties, the  devotions  of -Christianity.  These 
are  decorous  men  of  the  world,  who,  assum- 
ine^  the  character  of  philosophical  liberality, 
vuue  themselves  on  having  shaken  off  the 
shackles  of  prejudice,  supeiwtition,  and  sys- 
tem. They  acknowledge  a  Creator  of  the 
universe,  but  it  is  in  a  va|pie  and  general 
way.  They  worship  a  Bemg,  *  whose  tem- 
ple is  all  space ;'  that  is,  every  where  but  in 
the  human  heart.  They  put  him  as  far  as 
possible  from  themselves.  Believing  that 
He  has  no  providential  care  of  tliem,  they  feel 
no  personal  interest  in  Him.  God  and  na- 
ture are  with  them  synonymous  terms.  That 
the  creation  of  the  world  was  His  work,  they 
do  not  go  the  length  of  denying;  but  that  its 
government  is  in  His  hands,  is  with  them 
very  problematical. 

In  any  case,  however,  they  are  assured 
that  a  Being  of  such  immensitV  requires  not 
the  littleness  of  superstitious  forms,  nor  the 

f>etty  limitations  of  stated  seasons,  and  reg^- 
ar  devotions ;  that  he  is  infinitely  above  at- 
tending to  our  paltry  concerns,  though  God 
himself  anticipated  this  objection,  when  he 
condescended  to  declare,  '  He  that  offercth 
me  thanks  and  praise,  he  honoureth  me.' 

One  says,  he  can  adore  the  Author  of  na- 
ture in  the  contemplation  of  his  works ;  that 
the  mountains  and  the  fields  are  hU  altar  for 
worship.  Another  says,  that  his  notion  of 
religion  is  to  deal  honestlj^  in  his  commerce 
with  the  world ;  both  insist  that  they  can 
serve  God  any  where,  and  every  where.-— 
We  know  they  can,  and  we  hope  they  do ; 
but  our  Saviour,  who  knew  the  whole  make 
of  man,  his  levity,  instability,  and  unfixed- 
ness,  and  who  was  yet  no  friend  to  the  formal- 
ist or  the  superstitious,  not  only  commands, 
at  the  hour  of  prayer,  our  entering  into  the 
closet,  but  our  shutting  the  door — a  tacit 
reproof,  perhaps,  of  the  devotion  of  the  Sad- 
ducean,  as  well  as  the  publicity  of  the  Phari- 
saic religion,  but  certainly  an  admonition  of 
general  obligation. 

In  treating  of  prayer,  it  would  be  a  super- 
fluous labour  to  address  unbelievers  with  the 
same  arguments  or  persuasions  which  we 
would  humbly  propme  to  such  as  aver,  with 
whatever  degree  of  conviction,  their  belief 
in  Christianity.  It  would  be  folly  to  address 
them  with  motives  drawn  from  a  book  which 
they  do  not  believe  or  do  not  read.  With 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  first  principles 
of  religion,  or  those  who  reject  them,  we 
have  no  common  ground  on  which  to  stand. 
St.  Paul,  with  his  usual  discrimination,  has 
left  us  an  example  in  this  as  well  as  in  all 
other  cases.  With  the  philosophical  Atheni- 
ans, he  confined  his  reasonings  to  natural  re- 
ligion, To  the  Jewish  king  Agrippa,  who 
*  believed  the  prophets,'  in  telling  the  story 
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of  his  own  conrertion,  be  ino6t  iadicioiislj 
iotroduced  the  great  doctrines  of  remission 
of  sins  and  justification  by  faitb. 

If  tbe  Pvrrbonist  in  question  were  to  see  a 
g^enuioe  Christian  cbaracter  delineated  in  all 
Its  dimensions,  marked  witb  its  fair  linea- 
ments, and  enlivened  by  its  quickening^  spir- 
it, sucb,  for  instance,  as  is  exemplified  in  the 
cbaracter  of  St.  Paul,  be  would  consider  it  as 
,a  mere  picture  of  tbe  imagination;  and 
would  no  more  believe  its  reality  Iban  be  be- 
lieves that  of  Xenophon's  Prince,  tbe  Stoic's 
Wise  Mao,  Quintilian^  Perfect  Orator,  or 
any  other  Platonic  or  Utopian  representa- 
tion. Or  could  he  be  brourbt  to  believe  its 
actual  existence,  be  would  set  sucb  a  man 
far  above  the  necessity  of  prayer ;  be  would 
emancipate  him  in  his  own  independent 
worth  :  for  bow  should  he  ever  suspect  that 
such  a  man  would  ever  pray  at  all,  much  less 
would  be  in  prayer  more  abundant,  in  hu- 
miliation more  profound,  in  self-renunciation 
more  abased  ? 

is  it  not  probable  that  some  of  those  in- 

auirintr  minds,  who  adorned  tbe  Porch  and 
le  Academv,  as  well  as  those  more  favoured 
men  under  the  old  dispensation,  who  saw  tbe 
future  throug^h  the  dim  and  distant  perspect- 
ive of  prophecy,  would  have  reioiced  to  see 
the  things  which  you  see,  and  nave  not  be- 
lieved ? 

How  gratefullv  would  many  of  tliese  il- 
lustrious spirits  have  accepted  advantage 
which  you  overlook !  How  joyfully  would 
they  have  received  from  Him  who  cannot 
lie  the  assurance,  that  if  they  would  seek  of 
Him  that  truth  after  which  they  '  were  feel- 
in^,*  they  should  fiud  it !  How  gladly  would 
that  sublime  and  elegant  spirit  whose  favor- 
ite theme  was  pure  spiritual  love,  have  lis- 
tened to  tlic  great  apostle  of  love ;  to  him 
who  caug^ht  the  flame  as  be  leaned  on. tbe 
bosom  of  his  affectionate  Master ! 

How  would  tbis  same  exalted  genius,  who 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  tbe 
bright,  yet  blind  Athenians, — he,  whose  pen- 
eti-ating  mind  rather  guessed  than  knew 
what  he  taught, — whose  keen  eye  caught 
some  glimpses  of  a  brighter  sta([e  through 
the  darkness  which  surrounded  him, — bow 
would  he  have  gloried  in  that  light  and  im- 
mortality which  the  Gospel  revelation  has 
brought  to  light ! — but  witb  what  unspeaka- 
ble rapture  would  he  have  learned  that  He 
who  revealed  the  life  could  give  it,  that  be 
who  promised  immortality  could  bestow  it  ! 
Vf  ith  what  obedient  transport  would  he  have 
Iieard  this  touching  apostrophe,  at  once  a 
strong  reproof  and  a  tender  invitation,—*  Ye 
will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have 
life  I'— Ye  philosophising  cavillers,  who  live 
in  the  meridian  splendour  of  this  broad  day, 
*  bow  will  yott  escape,  if  you  neglect  so  great 
salvation  V 

But  if  pride,  the  dominant  intellectual  sin, 
keeps  the  sceptic  aloof  from  tbe  humiliating 
duties  of  devotion,  the  habitual  indulgence 
of  the  senses,  in  another  class,  proves  an 
equal  cause  for  alienating  tbe  heart  from 
praver. 
Tbe  man  absorbed  by  ease  and  enjoyment, 


mnd  sunk  in  the  relaxing  •oAaeiieB  of  a  ▼»> 
luptnous  life,  has  a  natural  distaste  to  arery 
thing  tbat  stands  in  opposition  to  the  deUrhts 
of  that  life  It  is  tbe  smootbocts  of  his 
course  which  makes  it  so  slippery.  Ha  is 
lost  before  be  feels  that  ha  is  sinking.  For 
whether  we  plunge  at  once  from  a  precipi- 
tous height,  or  slide  down  from  it  oo  an  in- 
clined plane,  still,  while  there  m  a  yawning 
^If  at  tbe  bottom,  our  destrnctioB  it  equally 
mevi  table. 

The  systematic  but  decorous  aensQalist  ii 
one  whose  life  is  a  course  of  sober  la&ary, 
of  measured  indulgence.  He  contriret  to 
reconcile  an  abandonment  of  aonnd  Drinci- 
ple  with  a  kind  of  orderly  practice.  He  in- 
quires rather  what  is  decent  than  what  is 
right ;  what  will  secure  tbe  favourable  opin- 
ion of  tbe  world,  especially  his  own  class, 
rather  than  what  will  please  God  His  ob- 
ject is  to  make  the  most  of  tbis  world.  Sel- 
fishness has  established  its  throne  in  his  heart 
His  study  is  to  make  every  thing  and  every 
person  subservient  to  bis  own '  cooTenienoe, 
or  pleasure,  or  profit,  yet  witbont  glaringly 
trespassing  on  the  laws  of  propriety  or  cus- 
tom. Self  is  the  source  and  centre  of  all 
bis  actions ;  but  though  this  governing  prin- 
ciple is  always  on  the  watch  for  its  gratifica- 
tion, yet,  as  part  of  that  gratificatioo  de- 
pends on  a  certain  degree  of  reputation,  it 
frequently  leads  him  to  do  right  thing[t, 
though  Without  right  motives  ;  for  tbe  main 
spring  sometimes  sets  the  right  in  motioD  ai 
well  as  the  wrong. 

He  goes  to  church  on  all  public  occasioBS, 
but  without  devotion ;  gives  aloit  without 
charity  ;  subscribes  to  public  institutMns 
without  being  interested  in  their  prosperity, 
except  as  they  are  frequently  succeeded  by 
a  pleasant  dinner  and  g^ood  company,  and  as 
tbe  subscription -list  of  names  he  knows  will 
bepublisbed.  He  lives  on  g^ood  terms  with 
different  and  even  opposite,  classes  of  men, 
without  being  attached  to  any  ;  be  does  them 
favours  without  affectation,  knowing  tbat  he 
shall  have  occasion  to  solicit  favours  in  re- 
turn, for  be  never  does  a  small  kindliest 
without  a  view  to  asking  a  gpreater. 

He  deprecates  excess  in  every  thing,  but 
always  lives  upon  its  confines. 

Prayer  enters  not  into  his  plan,— he  has 
nothing  to  ask,  for  he  has  all  in  himself,— 
thanksgiving  is  still  less  his  practice,  for  what 
be  has  he  deserves. 

He  has  read  tbat  *  to  enjoy-  is  to  obey,* 
and  be  is  always  ready  to  ipve  yon  this 
cheerful  proof  of  the  most  unlimited  obedi- 
ence. He  respects  the  laws  of  the  coaBtiy, 
especially  such  as  guard  property  and  gtiat. 
and  eagerly  punishes  tbe  violators  of  both. 
But  as  to  the  kws  of  God,  be  thinks  thif 
were  made  to  ruard  tbe  possetsioiis  of  tht 
rich,  to  punish  toe  vicious  poor,  and  tofricM- 
en  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  T«bf  t 
respects  some  of  tbe  commandment*, 
would  placard  on  every  post  and  pil 
which  says,  « Thou  shalt  not  steal ;' 
he  thinks  tbat  which  says,  *  Thou  shall  not 
covet,'  might  be  expung^  from  tbe  Deca- 
logue. 
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It  yoa  halppen  to  speak  of  the  helpless- 
ness of  maD,  he  thinks  yoa  are  alluding^  to 
some  paralytic  ;  if  of  his  depeodence,  to 
some  baog^r-on  of  a  ^reat  man  ;  if  of  his 
siofalness,  be  adopts  your  opinion,  for  he 
reads  the  Newgate  Calendar ;  but  of  sin,  as 
an  inherent  principle,  of  the  tarpitode  of  sin, 
except  as  it  disturbs  society,*  he  knows  no- 
thing- ;  but  religion  as  a  principle  of  action, 
but  prayer  as  a  source  of  peace  or  a  around 
of  hope,  he  neither  knows  nor  desires  to 
know.  The  stream  of  life  glides  smoothly 
on  without  it ;  why  should  he  ruffle  its  pla- 
cid flow  P  why  should  he  break  in  on  the 
course  of  enjoyment  with  self-imposed  aus- 
terities ?  He  believes  himself  to  be  respect- 
ed by  his  fellow-men,  and  the  favour  of  God 
is  not  in  all  his  thoughts.  His  real  charac- 
ter the  gpreat  day  of  decision  will  discover. 
Till  then  he  will  hare  two  characters. 

*  Soul,  take  thine  ease,  thou  hast  much 
goods  laid  up  for  thee,'  is  perhaps  the  state  of 
all  others  which  most  disqualines  and  unfits 
for  prayer.  Not  only  the  apostrophe  excites 
the  bodily  appetite,  out  the  soul  is  called 
upon  to  contemplate,  to  repose  on,  the  sooth- 
ing prospect,  the  delights  of  that  voluptu- 
ousness for  which  the  *  much  goods  are  laid 
op.' 

But  when  the  prosperous  Fool  says,  <  Soul, 
take  thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up 
for  thee,'  the  prosperous  CAm^ion*  says, 
'  Soul,  tremble  at  thine  ease  ;  be  on  thy 
guard  ;  thou  hast,  indeed,  much  goods  laid 
up  for  thee,  but  it  is  in  a  future  world.  Lose 
not  a  large  inheritance  for  a  paltry  posses- 
sion ;  forfeit  not  an  unalienable  reversion  for 
a  life  interest,— a  life,  which  this  very  night 
may  be  required  of  thee.* 

Thus  we  see  what  restrains  prayer  in  these 
two  classes  of  character.  The  sceptic  does 
not  f>ray,  because  he  does  not  believe  that 
Crod  is  a  hearer  of  prayer.  The  voluptuary, 
because  he  believes  that  Grod  is  sucn  a  one 
as  himself,  and  because  he  has  already  got- 
ten all  that  he  wants  of  Him.  His  goto,  and 
Uie  means  of  gratifying  his  sensuality,  would 
not  be  augmented  by  the  dry  duties  of  devo- 
tion ;  and  with  an  exercise  which  would  in- 
crease neither,  he  can  easily  dispense. 


CHAP.  vir. 

Errors  in  Prayer. 

It  has  lately  been  observed  by  a  distin- 
guished Christian  orator,  that '  many  profess 
to  believe  the  Bible  to  be  true,  who  do  not 
believe  the  truths  in  the  Bible ;'  so  may  we 
not  say,  that  all  desire  the  rifts  of  God,  but 
tbey  do  not  desire  God.  If  we  profess  to 
love  Him,  it  is  for  our  own  sake ;  when  shall 
we  begin  to  love  Him  for  himself?  Many 
who  do  not  go  the  length  of  omitting  prayer, 
but  pray  merely  from  custom,  or  education, 
frequently  complain  that  they  find  no  benefit 
from  prayer;  others,  that  they  experience 
not  the  support  and  comfort  promised  to  it. 
May  not  those  who  thus  complain,  and  who, 


perhaps,  are  far  from  being  enemies  to  reli- 
gion, find,  on  a  serious  examination  of  their 
own  hearts  and  lives,  some  irregularity  in 
desire  to  be  the  cause  of  their  disOontent^ 
and  alleged  punishment  ^ 

We  are  more  disposed  to  lay  down  rules 
for  the  regulation  of  God's  government,  than 
to  submit  our  will  to  it  as  be  has  settled  it. 
If  we  do  not  now  see  the  efficacy  of  the 
prayer  which  he  has  enjoined  us  to  present  to 
him,  it  may  yet  be  producing  its  effect  in 
another  way.  Infinite  wisdom  is  not  oblig^ 
to  inform  us  of  the  manner,  or  the  time,  of 
his  operations ;  what  he  expects  of  us  is  to 
persevere  in  the  duty.  The  very  obedience 
to  the  command  is  no  small  thing,  whatever 
be  its  imperceptible  effects. 

Under  the  apparent  failure  of  our  prayers, 
the  source  of  our  repining^  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  fact  of  our  own  blindness  and  im- 
perfection ;  for  the  declarations  of  the  Gospel 
are  sure ;  their  answer  must  be  found  in  the 
grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  for  his  mercies 
are  infallible.  Wherever  there  is  disappoint- 
ment, we  may  be  assured  that  it  is  not  be- 
cause he  is  wanting  to  us,  but  because  we 
are  wanting  to  ourselves. 

The  prophet's  expression,  *  the  iniquity  of 
our  holy  tning^,'  will  not  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstooa  except  by  those  who  thus  seriously 
dive  into  the  recesses  of  their  own  heart, 
feel  their  deficiencies,  mark  their  wander- 
ings, detect  and  lament  their  vain  imagina- 
tions and  impertinent  thoughts.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  these  worldly  trifles  are  far 
more  apt  to  intrude  onus  m  prayer,  than 
the  devout  affections  excited  by  prayer  are 
to  follow  us  into  the  world.  Business  and 
pleasure  break  in  on  our  devotions :  when 
will  the  spirit  of  devotion  mix  with  the  con- 
cerns of  the  world .' 

You  who  lament  the  disappointment  of 
your  requests,  suffer  a  few  friendly  hints  — 
Have  you  not  been  impatient  because  yon 
receive  not  the  things  that  you  asked  for  im- 
mediately ?  How  do  you  know,  but  that  if 
you  had  persevered,  God  might  have  be- 
stowed them  ?  He  certainly  would,  had  He 
not  in  His  wisdom  foreseen  they  would  not 
have  been  good  for  you  ;  and,  therefore,  in 
His  mercy  withheld  them.  Is  there  not  some 
secret,  unsuspected  infidelity  lurking  behind 
such  impatience  ?  Is  it  not  virtually  saying, 
there  is  no  God  to  hear,  or  that  he  is  un- 
faithful to  his  promises  ?  For  is  it  not  abso- 
lute impiety  to  insinuat?  an  accusation  that 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  men  and  ang^els  is  ca- 

E able  of  injustice,  or  liable  to  error  .^  God 
as  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of  His  chil- 
dren. He  neither  grants  nor  denies  any 
thing  which  is  not  accurately  weighed  and 
measured ;  which  is  not  exactly  suited  to 
their  wants,  if  not  to  their  requests. 

If  we  pray  aright,  it  may  please  God,  not 
only  to  grant  that  for  which  we  praj,  but 
that  for  which  we  do  not  pray.  Supplicating 
for  the  best  things  as  we  before  observed,  we 
may  receive  inferior  and  unrequested  things, 
as  was  the  case  with  Solomon  in  his  prayer 
for  wisdom.  God  will  not  forget  our  labour 
of  love.    If  he  does  not  seem  to  notice  it  at 
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present,  he  may  lay  it  by  for  a  time  wheo  it 
may  be  more  wanted. 

In  prayer  we  must  tajce  care  not  to  mea- 
sure our  necessities  by  our  desires  :  the  for- 
mer are  few,  the  latter  may  be  insatiable.  A 
murmuring'  spirit  is  ft  probable  cause  why 
our  petitions  are  not  g^nted.  He  who  mur- 
murs, distrusts  the  truth  of  God  ;  and  from 
distrust  to  infidelity  the  distance  is  not  great. 
The  certain  way  to  prevent  our  obtaining 
what  we  desire,  or  enjoying  what  we  have, 
is  to  feel  impatient  at  what  we  do  not  re- 
ceive, or  to  make  an  improper  use  of  what 
has  been  granted  to  our  prayers. 

Or  you  may  perhaps  address  God  with 
sinister  and  corrupt  views  ;  as  if  you  had  leA 
liis  omniscience  out  of  his  attributes ;  as  if 
lie  might  be  entrapped  with  the  *  secret  am- 
bush of  a  specious  prayer.'  Your  design  in 
the  application  of  the  boon  you  solicit  may 
not  be  for  his  glory.  It  may  be  the  prayer 
.^  «C ambition,  cloaked  under  the  guise  of  more 
extensive  usefulness  ;  it  may  be  the  prayer 
of  covetousness,  under  the  pretext  of  provi- 
ding for  your  family.  It  may  be  the  prayer 
of  injustice,  a  petition  for  success  in  some  un 
dertaking  for  yourself,  to  the  circumvention 
of  another's  fairer  claim.  God,  in  mercy  to 
our  souls,  refuses  the  gift  which  would  en- 
danger them. 

Tnus,  then,  if  wc  ask  and  receive  not,  be- 
cause WA  ask  deceitfully  or  blindly,  we  must 
not  wonder  if  our  prayers  are  not  answered. 
Or  if  we  obtain  what  wc  solicit,  and  turn  it 
to  a  bad  account,  or  to  no  account  at  all,  we 
must  not  he  surprised  if  Divine  grace  is  with- 
held, or  withdrawn. 

The  same  ill  results  may  be  expected  if 
we  ask  formally  or  carelessly.  Who  has 
not  felt,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  mechanical 
memory  in  the  tongue  which  runs  over  the 
form,  without  any  aid  of  the  understanding, 
without  any  concurrence  of  the  will,  without 
any  consent  of  the  affections?  For  do  we 
not  sometimes  implore  God  to  hear  a  prayer, 
to  which  we  ourselves  are  not  attending  ? 
And  is  not  tliis  presumptuously  to  demand 
from  him  that  attention,  which  we  ourselves 
are  not  giving  to  our  own  requests,  even 
while  we  are  in  (he  act  of  making  them  f 

A  mere  superficial  form,  by  lulling  the  con- 
science, hardens  the  heart.  The  task  is 
performed  ;  but  in  what  manner,  or  to  what 
result,  is  not  enquired.  Genuine  prayer  is 
the  liomage  of  the  soul  to  God,  and  not  an 
expedient  to  pacify  Him 

If  you  observe  the  form,  but  forget  the  dis- 
positions it  is  intended  to  produce,  it  is  evi- 
dent the  end  of  such  prayer  is  not  answered. 
Yet  be  not  so  far  <liscouraged  by  feeling  no 
Bcnsiblc  effect  from  prayer  as  to  discontinue 
it ;  it  is  still  a  right  thing  to  be  found  m  the 
wav  of  duty. 

But,  perh3p«<,  you  neglect  to  implore  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  towards  the  direction  of  your 
prayers,  and  TTis  intercession  for  their  ac- 
ceptance.    As  there  is  no  other  name  through 


His  divine  offices  are  not  only  in  perfect  bar* 
mon  V,  but  in  inseparable  union.*  Or,  perhaps, 
you  have  used  the  name  of  the  Redeemer  mr 
forms'ssake,  eras  an  accustomed  close  to 
your  petitions,  without  imploring'  his  eficm- 
cious  grace  in  chan^ng  your  brart,  as  well 
as  in  pardoning  your  sins. 

Perhaps  you  tnink  it  is  a  sufficient  qnalii* 
cation  for  acceptable  prayer,  that  you  are  al- 
ways forming  good  intentions  ;  now,  thovgli 
these  make  up  the  value  of  good  actioDs,  yet 
good  intentions,  not  acted  upon,  when  occn- 
sion  invites  and  duty  calls,  will  not  lessen, 
but  inflame  the  reckoning.  For  does  it  not 
look  as  if  you  had  resisted  the  offer  of  that 
Holy  Spirit,  which  had  originally  prompted 
the  intention  ;  and  may  it  not  induce  htm  to 
withdraw  His  blessed  influences,  when  they 
have  been  both  invited  and  rejected  ? 

Do  you  never,  by  unwholesome  reading, 
fill  the  mind  with  images  unfavourable  to  se- 
rious exercises  ?  The  children  of  tb^  pure 
and  holy  God  sliould  feed  on  the  bread  of 
their  Father*s  house,  and  not  on  the  hoska  of 
the  prodignl. 

Do  you  never  use  profanely  or  lightly  that 
name  which  is  above  every  name  ?  He  who 
made  the  ear,  shall  He  not  hear  f  and,  if  He 
has  heard  during  the  day  His  awful  name 
used  by  the  thoughtle^  as  an  expletive,  or 
by  the  impious  as  an  interjection,  or  by  the 
presumptuous  as  an  imprecation,  will  He  in 
the  morning  be  called  on  as  a  Saviour,  and 
in  the  evenmg  as  an  Intercessor  f 

But  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated, 
that  no  profession  of  faith,  however  ortliodoz ; 
no  avowal  of  trust  in  Christ,  howerer  conit- 
dent ;  no  entreaty  for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit, 
however  customary,  will  avail,  if  it  be  not 
such  an  influential  faith,  such  a  practical 
trust,  such  a  living  devotedness,  as  shall  be 
productive  of  holiness  of  heart  and  life,  as 
shall  tend  to  produce  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands, and  submission  to  the  will  of  God. 
This  is  an  infallible  test,  by  which  yon  may 
try  every  doctrine,  every  principle  of  the 
Gospel.  We  do  not  mean  the  tmui  of  them, 
for  that  is  immutable  :  but  your  own  aotnal 
belief,  your  own  actual  interest  in  them.  If 
no  such  effects  are  visible,  we  deceive  oor^ 
selves,  and  the  principles  we  profess  are  not 
those  by  which  we  are  governed. 

Prayier  is  so  obviously  designed  to  humble 
the  proud  heart  of  the  natural  man,  by  givia|jf 
him  a  feeling  sense  of  his  misery,  bis  indi- 
gence, and  his  helplessness,  that  we  should 
be  unwilling  to  believe,  that  even  the  proud- 
est man  can  carrv  his  pride  to  tbo  Throne  et 
Grace,  except  to  snpplicate  deliverance  frm 
it :  yet  such  a  character  is  actuallv  dnwn 
by  rlim  who  knew  the  thoughts  and  intento 
of  the  heart  of  man  ;  and  a  long  considera- 
tion will  teach  us,  that  the  '  two  men  wke 
went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray'  were  Ml 


which  we  can  be  saved,  so  there  is  no  other 

through  which  we  can  be  ho.ml :  wo  must  not  |  iorcV'ssor,  but  His  mere  intercwwion  is 

sever  his  mediation  from  His  atonement.    All ;  wh.;l«  source-  of  our  dcpcndtnco  on  Him. 


*  We  ohsenre  with  rpi^et,  that  in  many  pablis 
forms  of  prayer,  the  aid  of  Hta  modiation  is  ^ash 
more  frequentlv  implored  than  the  beaeSta  of  klSi 
death  and  merits.     He  is,  indeed,  our  Divine  Ih-. 

not  tbo 
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intended  u  individual  portraits,  but  as  speci- 
mens of  a  class. 

The  prond  man  does  not,  perhaps,  always 
thank  God  that  he  is  not  guilt?  of  adultery 
or  extortion,  to  which  vices  he  may  have 
little  temptation  ;  nor  does  he  glorv  m  pay- 
ing' tithes  and  taxes,  to  which  the  law  would 
compel  him.  Yet  is  he  never  disposed,  like 
the  Pharisee,  to  proclaim  the  catalogue  of 
•  iMBOwn  virtues  ?  to  bring  in  his  comparative, 
claims,  as  if  it  were  a  good  thing  to  be  bet- 
ter than  the  bad .'  Is  he  never  disposed  to 
carry  in  his  eye,  (as  if  he  would  remind  his 
Maker  of  his  superiority,)  certain  persons 
who  are  possibly  less  the  objects  of  Divine 
displeasure  than  he,  by  bis  pride  and  selfish- 
ness, may  have  rendered  himself;  although 
bis  regularity  in  the  forms  of  devotion  may 
have  made  him  more  respectable  in  the  world, 
than  the  poor  reprobated  being  whom  he 
praises  God  he  does  not  resemble  ?  It  is 
the  lowly  abasement,  the  touching  self-con- 
demnation, the  avowed  poverty,  the  pleaded 
misery,  of  the  destitute  oeggar  that  finds  ac- 
ceptance. It  is  the  hung^  whom  God's 
mercy  fills  with  good  things,  it  is  the  rich  in 
bis  own  conceit  whom  His  displeasure  sends 
away  empty. 

Whenever  you  are  tempted  to  thank  God 
that  yon  are  not  like  other  men,  let  it  be  in 
comparing  your  own  condition  with  that  of 
the  afflicted^  and  bereaved  amonr  your  own 
friends  ;  compare  yourself  with  the  paralytic 
on  his  couch ;  witli  the  blind  beg^r  by  the 
way-side;  with  the  labourer  in  the  mine; 
think  on  the  wretch  in  the  galleys  ;  on  the 
condemned  in  the  dungeons  of  despotic  gov- 
ernments. Above  all,  think,  and  this  is  the 
intolerable  acme  of  sin  in  the  inflicter,  and 
of  misenr  in  the  suffcrer,~think  on  the 
wretched  negro  chaiued  in  the  hold  of  a 
slave-ship  !     Think  seriously  on  these,  and 

§ut  pride  into  your  prayer  if  you  can. — 
'bink  on  these,  not  to  triumph  in  your  own 
superiority,  but  to  adore  the  undeserved 
mercy  of  God,  in  {j^iving  you  blessings  to 
which  you  have  no  higher  claim,  and  let  your 
praise  of  yourself  be  converted  into  prayer 
lor  them. 

For  there  are  no  dispositions  of  the  heart 
which  are  more  eminently  promoted  by  pray- 
er than  contentment  and  patience.  They 
are  two  qualities  of  the  same  colour,  but  of 
different  shades,  and  are  generally,  wheo 
found  at  all,  found  in  the  same  breast.  Both 
are  the  offspring  of  genuine  religion,  both 
nurtured  by  cordiaJ  prayer.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  one,  under  easy  circumstances, 
prepares  for  the  exercise  of  (he  other  in 
more  trying  situations.  Both  emanate  from 
the  same  Divine  principle,  but  are  drawn 
out  by  different  occasions  and  exercised  un- 
der varying  circumstances. 

Content  is  the  tranquillity  of  the  heart, 
prayer  is  its  aliment :  it  is  satisfied  under 
every  dispensation  of  Providence,  and  takes 
thankfully  its  allotted  portion,  never  inquir- 
ing whether  a  little  more  would  not  be  a  little 
better  ;  knowing  that  if  God  had  so  judged, 
it  would  have  been  as  easy  for  him  to  have 
given  the  more  as  the  less.    That  is  not  true 


content,  which  does  not  enjoy  as  the  giA  of 
Infinite  Wisdom  what  it  has,  nor  is  that  true 

f»atieoce,  which  does  not  suffer  meekly  the 
OSS  of  what  it  had,  because  it  is  not  His  will 
that  it  should  have  it  longer.  The  language 
of  the  patient  man  under  trials  is.  It  is  the 
Lord.  Shall  a  living  man  complain  ?  is  his 
interro|fation.  *  A  good  man,'  says  Solo- 
mon, *  is  satisfied  from  himself*  Here  the 
presumptuous  might  put  in  hi*  claim  to  the 
title.  But  his  pretension  arises  from  his 
mistake,  for  his  satisfaction  is  toUh  himself^ 
that  of  the  Christian  with  Providence ;  it 
arises  from  the  grace  of  God  shed  abroad  in 
his  heart,  which  is  become  a  perennial  spring 
of  consolation  and  enjoyment ;  and  which, 
by  persevering  prayer,  is  indented  into  his 
vei7  soul.  Content  knows  how  to  want  and 
how  to  abound  ;  this  is  the  language  of 
equanimity :  *■  Shall  I  not  receive  evil  from 

the  band  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  good  ?* 

This  is  the  language  of  patience.  Content 
is  always  praising  God  for ,  what  she  posses- 
ses ;  patience  is  always  justifying  him  for 
what  she  suffers  The  cultivation  of  the  one 
effectually  prepares  us  for  the  exercise  of 
the  other.  But  these  dispositions  are  not  in- 
herent in  the  human  heart.  How  are  they 
generated  ?  By  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  How  are  they  kept  alivef  By  heart 
felt  devotion. 

Perhaps  the  impediment  which  hinders  the 
benefit  of  prayer  in  characters  apparently 
correct,  may  be  the  fatal  habit  of  indulging 
in  some  secret  sin,  the  private  cherishing  of 
some  wrong  propensity,  the  fondly  enter- 
taining of  some  evil  imagination.  Not  being 
accustomed  to  controul  at  other  times,  it  in- 
trudes when  you  would  willingly  expel  it ; 
for  a  guest  which  is  unreservedly  let  in  at 
other  seasons,  and  cordially  entertained,  will 
too  frequently  break  in  when  you  desire  to 
be  alone. 

The  Scriptures  are  explicit  on  this  sub- 
ject. 1 1  is  not  merely  the  committing  actual 
sin  that  ruins  the  comfort  growing  out  of 
pniyer ;  the  Divine  prohibition  runs  higher ; 
its  interdiction  is  more  intimately  interior  ; 
it  extends  to  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart  The  door  of  heaven  is  shut  affainst 
prayer  undpr  such  circumstances.  '  If  I  re- 
garil  iniquity  in  my  hearty  the  Ijord  will  not 
hear  me.'  A  cherished  corruption  in  the 
mind  h  more  likely  to  interpose  oetween  God 
and  the  soul,  because  it  does  not  assume  the 
shape  and  ^ulk  of  crime.  A  practical  of- 
fence, the  effect  of  sudden  temptation,  is 
more  likely  to  be  followed  by  keen  repent- 
ance, deep  self-abasement,  and  fervent  ap- 
Clication  for  pardon ;  whereas  to  the  close 
osom -sin,  knowing  that  no  human  charge 
can  be  brought  against  it,  the  soul  secreUy 
returns  with  a  fondness  facilitated  by  long 
indulgence,  and  only  whetted  by  a  short  sep- 
aration. 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  acute  experimental 
feeling  which  led  David  to  pray  to  be  deliv- 
ered from  *  secret  sins ;'  these,  he  was  pro- 
bably conscious  had  led  to  those  *  presump- 
tuous sins,'  which  had  entangled  his  soul  and 
embittered  his  life;  and  whose  dominion  lie 
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so  frequently  and  fcnreotly  deprecmtes. 
This,  It  is  to  be  feared,  may  be  tbe  case  with 
Bome,  whose  language  and  exterior  caut>e 
them  to  be  ranked  with  the  religious ;  these 
are,  at  least,  the  dangers  to  which  they  are 
most  expcMed.  It  is,  therefore,  that  our  Liord 
connects,  in  indissoluble  union,  watching 
with  prayer. 

Perhaps  when  the  conscience  is  more  than 
usually  awakened,  you  pray  with  some  de- 
gree of  fenrour  to  be  delivered  from  the  guilt 
and  punishment  of  sin .  But  if  you  stop  liere, 
your  devotion  is  most  imperfect.  If  you  do 
not  also  pray  to  be  delivered  from  its  power 
and  dominion  over  your  heart  au'i  life,  yuu  do 
not  go  much  farther  than  tlie  heathens  of  old. 
They  seem  to  have  had  a  strong  feeling  of 
guilt,  by  their  fund  desire  of  expiating  it  by 
their  sacrifices  and  lustrations. 

liut  such  is  the  love  of  present  ease,  and 
the  desire  of  respite,  that  yon  think,  perha|>s, 
it  is  better  not  ^  to  be  tormented  before  the 
time.*  How  many  now  in  a  state  of  irrcyers- 
ible  misery  wish  the^'  had  been  tormented  i 
soooer,  that  they  might  not  be  tormented  i 
forever  !  But  with  you  it  is  not  yet  too  late. 
With  you  the  day  of  grace,  which  to  them  is 
over,  is  not  yet  past.  Use  it,  then,  without 
delay,  instead  of  persisting  in  laying  up  fresh 
regrets  for  eternity. 

But  too  many  deceive  themselves,  by  ima- 
gining,' that  when  they  have  pronounced 
their  prayer  the  duty  is  accomplished  with 
the  task ;  the  occult  medicine  being  taken, 
the  charm  is  to  work  of  itself.  They  con- 
sider it  as  a  duty  quite  distinct  and  uncon- 
nected with  any  other.  They  forget  that  it 
is  to  produce  in  them  a  principle  which  is  to 
mix  with  all  the  occurrences  of  the  day. 
Prayer,  though  not  intended  as  a  talisman, 
is  yet  proposed  as  a  remedy.  The  effect  of 
its  operation  is  to  be  seen  in  subduing  the 
passions,  assisting  to  govern  the  temper,  in 
oridling  the  tongue,  in  checking  not  only  ca- 
lumny, but  levity ;  not  only  impure,  but  vain 
conversation. 

But  we  have  a  wonderful  talent  at  deceiv- 
ing ourselves.  We  have  not  a  fault  for 
which  we  do  not  find  an  apology.  Our  in- 
genuity on  this  head  is  inexhaustible.  In 
matters  of  religion  men  complain  that  they 
are  weak  ;  a  complaint  thev  are  not  forward 
to  urge  in  worldly  matters.  They  lament 
that  their  reluctance  to  pray  arises  ^ror.i  be- 
ing unable  to  do  what  God,  in  his  word,  ex- 
pects them  to  do.  But  is  not  this  virtual  re- 
oellion,  only  with  a  smooth  face  and  a  soft 
name?  Grod  is  too  wise  not  to  know  exactly 
what  we  can  do,  and  too  just  to  expect  from 
us  what  we  cannot. 

This  pretence  of  weakness,  though  it  looks 
like  humility,  is  only  a  mask  for  indolence, 
and  a  screen  for  selfishness. 

We  certainly  can  refuse  to  indulge  our- 
selves in  what  pleases  us,  when  we  know  it 
displeases  God.  We  ran  obey  his  command- 
ments with  the  aid  of  the  infused  strength 
which  He  has  promised,  and  which  we  can 
ask.  It  is  not  He  wlio  is  unwilling  to  give, 
but  we  who  are  ayerse  to  pray.  The  temp- 
tations to  vice  are  strengtuened  by  our  pas- 


sions, as  oar  motives  to  virtue  are  weakeoed 
by  them. 

Our  great  spiritual  enemy  woald  not  be  so 
potent,  if  we  ourselves  did  not  put  armi  into 
his  hands  The  world  would  not  be  so  pow- 
erful an  enchantress,  if  we  did  not  assist  the 
enchantment,  by  voluntarily  yielding  to  it ; 
by  insensibly  fe>rsaking  nim  who  is  onr 
strength.  We  make  apologies  for  vising  to 
both  by  pleading  their  power  and  our  own 
weakness.  But  the  inability  to  resist  is  of 
our  own  making.  Both  enemies  are  indeed 
powerful,  but  they  are  not  irresistible.  If  we 
assert  the  contrary,  is  it  not  virtually  saying, 
*  Greater  arc  they  that  are  against  us  than  He 
that  19  for  us  P 

But  we  are  traitors  to  our  own  cause :  we 
are  conquered  by  our  own  consent;  we  sur- 
render, not  so  much  because  the  conquer- 
or is  powerful,  as  because  the  conqaered  is 
willing. 

Without  diminishing  any  thing  of  Hit 
grace  and  glory  to  whom  every  good  thooght 
we  think,  every  yictory  over  sin  we  obtain, 
is  owing,  may  it  not  add  to  our  happiness, 
even  in  heaven,  to  look  back  oo  every  eoo- 
quest  we  here  obtained  by  prayer  oyer  oar 
grand  spiritual  enemy,  every  triomph  oyer 
the  world,  every  victory  over  oaraelves  ? 
W  ill  not  the  remembrance  of  one  act  of  re- 
sistance then,  far  surpass  every  gratification 
now,  which  the  three  confederate  enemies  of 
our  souls  may  present  to  ns  ? 

It  is  not  merely  by  our  prayers  that  we 
mubt  give  glory  to  God.  Our  Diyine  Mas- 
ter has  expressly  told  us  wherein  His  Father 
is  glorified ;  it  is  '  when  we  bring  forth  omcfa 
fruit. '  It  is  by  our  works  we  shall  be  judged, 
and  not  by  our  prayers.  And  what  a  final 
consummation  is  it  that  obedience  to  tbe  will 
of  God,  which  is  our  duty  here,  shall  be  oor 
nature  hereafter !  What  is  now  oar  prayer 
shall  then  be  our  possession;  there  tbe 
obligation  to  obey  shall  become  a  necessi- 
ty, and  that  necessity  shall  be  happiness  in- 
effable. 

Tbe  various  evils  here  enumerated^  with 
many  others  not  touched  upon,  are  so  many 
dead  weights  on  the  wings  of  prayer ;  they 
cause  it  to  gravitate  to  eartb,  obstruct  its  as- 
cent, and  hinder  it  from  piercing  to  tbe 
throne  of  God. 


CHAP  viri. 
The  Tjord'i  Prayer. 

It  is  not  customary  for  kings  to  draw  sp 
petitions  for  their  subjects  to  present  to  thea- 
selves  ;  much  less  do  earthly  monarohs  oot- 
sider  the  act  of  petitioning  worthy  of  rewaid, 
nor  do  they  number  the  petiUoos  so  ownh 
among  the  services  done  them,  as  among  the 
burdens  imposed  on  them.  Whereas  it  ist 
singular  benefit  to  oar  fallen  race  that  the 
King  of  king^  both  dictates  onr  petitioBR*  Mi* 
has  promised  to  recompense  us  for  owlri^r ' 
them. 

In  the  Lord's  Prayer  may  be  found  Ite 
seminal  principle  of  all  tbe  petitions  of  a 
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c;)bristiao,  both  for  spiritaal  and  temporal 
tliiogs ;  and  however  io  tlic  fuluesti  of  his 
heart  he  will  oeceiisaril y  depart  from  his  mo- 
4el  in  bis  choice  of  ex'pressioos ;  into  what- 
ever lamince  he  maj  expand  the  pure  gold  of 
which  it  is  compoeed;  yet  he  will  siill  find 
the  geoeral  principle  of  his  own  more  en- 
large application  to  God  substantially  con- 
tained in  this  brief  but  finished  compeudiom. 

Is  it  not  a  striking^  proof  of  tlie  Divine 
condescension,  that  knowing^  our  propensity 
to  err,  our  blessed  Lord  should  Himself  have 
dictated  our  petitions,  partly,  pcriiaps,  as  a 
corrective  of  existing  superstitions,  but  cer- 
tainly to  leave  behind  him  a  ret^uhlnr  by 
which  all  future  ages  should  set  their  devo- 
tions ;  anj  we  might  perhaps  establish  it  as 
a  safe  rule  for  prayer  in  general,  that  any 
petition  which  cannot  in  sume  shape  be  ac- 
commodated to  ttie  spirit  of  some  part  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  may  not  be  right  to  be  adopt- 
ed. 

The  distinction  between  the  personal  na- 
ture of  Faith,  and  the  universal  character  of 
Charity,  as  it  is  exercised  in  prayer,  is  spe- 
cifically exhibited  in  the  two  pronouns  which 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  Creed  and  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  We  cannot  exercise  faith 
for  another,  and  therefore  can  only  say  /  be- 
lieve. But  when  we  offer  up  our  petitions, 
we  address  them  to  our  Father,  implying 
that  he  is  the  Author,  Governor,  and  Sup- 
porter, not  of  ourselves  only,  but  of  his  whole 
rational  creation.  It  conveys  also  a  beauti- 
ful idea  of  that  boundless  charity  which  links 
an  mankind  in  one  comprehensive  brother- 
hood. The  plural  iM,  continued  through  the 
whole  paayer,  keeps  up  the  sentiment  with 
Fhich  it  sets  out,  tends  to  exclude  selfish- 
ness, and  to  excite  philanthropy,  by  recom- 
mending to  God  the  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  wants  of  the  whole  family  of  man- 
kind. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  Divinity  is  ex- 
pressed in  Scripture  by  every  term  which 
can  convoy  ideas  of  grandeur  or  of  grace,  of 
power  or  of  affection,  of  sublimity  or  tender- 
ness, of  majesty  or  benignity ;  by  every 
name  which  can  excite  terror  or  trust,  which 
can  inspire  awe  or  consolation. 

But  of  all  com  pel lat  ions  by  which  the 
Supreme  Being  is  designated  in  his  holy 
word  there  is  not  one  so  soothing,  so  at- 
tractivf^  so  interesting,  as  that  of  Father; 
it  includes  the  idea  of  reconcilement,  par- 
don, acceptance,  lov&  Tt  swallows  up  His 
grandeur  in  His  beneficence.  It  involves, 
sdso,  the  inheritance  belonging  to  our  filial 
relation.  It  fills  the  mind  with  every  imag^ 
that  is  touching,  and  the  heart  with  every 
feeling  that  is  affectionate.  It  inspires  fear 
softened  by  love,  and  exhibits  authority 
mitipfatcd  by  tenderness.  The  most  endear- 
ing image  the  Psalmist  could  select  from  the 
abundant  store-house  of  his  rich  conceptions, 
to  convey  the  kindest  sentiment  of  God's 
pity  towards  them  that  fear  Him,  was  that  it 
resembles  the  pity  of  a  *  &ther  for  his  own 
children.*  In.  directing  us  to  pray  to  our 
Fattier,  cNir  Divine  Master  does  not  give  the 
command  without  the  example.    He  every 


where  uses  the  term  he  recommends.  *  1 
I  hank  I'hfe,  O  Fa;her,  Lonl  of  heaven  and 
earth  !'  And  in  the  nth  of  St.  John  he  uses 
this  tender  name  no  less  than  seven  times. 

'  Lord,  show  us  the  Father  and  it  sufficetb 
us,'  was  the  ill-uudcn:t(XKi  prayer  of  the  in- 
quiring disciples.  To  us  this  petition  is  grant- 
ed before  it  is  made.  Dues  He  not  sliow 
iiimscH  to  all  as  a  Father,  in  the  wonders  of 
his  creation,  in  the  wonders  of  our  being, 
preservation,  aud  support  ?  Has  He  not,  in 
a  more  especial  manner,  revealed  Himself  to 
us  as  a  Father  in  the  sublime  wonders  of  His 
word,  in  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ, 
and  tiie  perpetuated  gif^  of  the  Holy  Spirit .' 
Doe^  He  not  show  Himself  our  Father,  if, 
when  we  have  done  evil.  He  withholds  His 
chastening  hand ;  if,  when  we  have  sinned. 
He  still  bears  with  us  ;  if,  when  we  are  deaf 
to  his  call.  He  repeats  it ;  if,  when  we  de^ 
lay,  He  waits  for  us ;  if,  when  we  repent, 
He  pardons  us  :  if,  when  we  return.  He  re- 
ceives us  ;  if,  when  in  danger,  He  preserves 
us  from  falling ;  and  if,  wlien  we  fall,  He 
raises  us  ? 

We  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
goodness  of  God  as  a  mercil'ul  and  tender 
Father  in  the  deeply  affecting  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  Though  the  undone  spend- 
thrift Knew  that  he  hitd  no  possible  claim  on 
the  goodness  be  had  so  notoriously  offended, 
vet  be  felt  that  the  endearing  name  of  Father 
had  an  cloquonce  that  might  plead  for  for- 
giveness of  his  offence,  though  he  feared,  not 
for  restoration  to  affection  and  favour.  But 
while  he  only  meekly  aspired  to  a  place 
among  the  servants,  while  he  only  humbly 

K leaded  for  a  little  of  their  redundant  bread, 
e  was  received  as  a  pardoned,  reconciled, 
beloved  child. 

Our  Lord's  Introduction,  '  Pray  ye  there- 
fore after  this  manner^*  neither  forbids  di- 
gression nor  amplification  The  recollection 
that  His  dwelling-place  is  in  heaven,  is  cal- 
culated to  remind  us  of  tlie  immeasurable 
distance  between  the  petitioner  and  his  God, 
and  to  encourage  us  to  communicate  with 
the  Father  of  Spirits :  with  Him  who  is  *  glo- 
rious in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing 
wonders ;'  and  which  of  His  wonders  is  more 
astonishing  than  this  inconceivably  marve- 
lous condescension  ? 

Christianity,  we  must  repeat,  in  a  practical 
religion,  and  in  order  to  use  aright  the  prayer 
our  Lord  has  given  us,  we  must  model  our 
life  by  it  as  well  as  our  petitions. 

If  we  pray  that  the  name  of  God  may  be 
hallowed,  yet  neglect  to  hallow  it  ourselves, 
hy  family  as  well  as  personal  devotion,  and 
a  conscientious  attendance  on  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  public  worship,  we  defeat  tlie  end 
of  our  praying,  by  falling  short  of  its  obliga- 
tion. 

The  discrepancies  between  our  prayers 
and  our  practice  do  not  end  here.  How 
frequently  are  we  solemnly  imploring  of  God, 
that  *  His  kingdom  may  come,*  while  we 
are  doing  nothing  to  promote  His  kingdom 
of  grace  nere,  and  consequently  His  king- 
dom of  glory  hereafter. 

If  we  pray  tliat  God  would  *  give  His  8bn 
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Ihe  henthen  for  bis  inheritance,'  and  yet 
make  it  a  matter  of  indifference,  wbetber  a 
%'ast  proporliun  of  the  |^obe  should  live  hea- 
tliens  or  die  Christians;  if  we  praj  that  *  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  may  cover  the  earth, 
as  tlie  waters  cover  the  sea,'  yet  act  as  if  we 
were  inditferent  whether  Christianity  ended 
ai  well  as  began  at  home ;  if  we  pray  that 

*  tlie  sound  may  go  onl  into  all  lands,  and 
their  words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world,'  and 
yet  are  satisfied  to  keep  the  sound  within  our 
own  hearing,  and  tlie  words* within  our  own 
iMand,  is  not  this  a  prayer  which  goethoutof 
icigoed  lips.^  When  we  pray  that  '  His  will 
mar  he  done,'  we  know  that  His  will  is,  that 

*  all  should  be  saved,  that  no  one  slioald  per- 
ish.* Wl»en,  therefore,  we  assist  in  senaing* 
(he  Ggi^pel  to  tlie  dark  and  distant  comers  of 
the  eartli,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we 
consistently  desire  of  God  in  our  prayers, 
that  *  His  saving-  health  may  be  known  to  all 
nations.  * 

In  praying,  therefore,  that  *  His  kingdom 
may  come,'  do  we  not  pray  that  all  falM  re- 
ligions, all  idolatrous  worship  may  be  oni- 
versally  abolished,  and  the  kingdom  of  Mes- 
siah be  established  throu^out  the  world  ? 

If  praying;  for  our  *  daily  bread'  is  a  oeti- 
tion  expressing  our  dependence,  it  is  also  a 
petition  of  temperance.  It  teaclies  us  to  sub- 
ordinate our  desires  after  worldly  things,  and 
to  ask  for  them  in  great  moderation.  It  is 
worth  observing,  that  requests  for  temporal 
blessings  and  spiritual  mercies  are  so  inter- 
woven in  tliis  perfect  fonn,  that  in  repeatii^ 
it,  we  cannot  pray  for  our  *  daily  bread' 
without  imploring^  *  foi^givenets  of  our  tres- 
passes.' 

*  Deliverance  from  evil'  is  a  petition  of  in- 
definite extent,  and  is  closely  connected  with 
that  which  precedes  it.  uod  cannot  *  leai 
us  into  temptation,'  but  His  Providence  may 
lead  us  into  situations  which,  acting^  on  the 
corniption  of  our  hearts,  may  eventually 
produce  the  evil  we  deprecate. 

When  we  pray,  therefore,  not  to  be  *led 
into  temptation,'  we  are  asking  of  God  to 
cure  those  sinful  propensities  which  are  like- 
Iv  to  expose  us  to  it,  and  to  preserve  us  from 
those  circumstances  whicli,  by  subjecting  us 
to  difficulty  and  danger,  may  tenninate  in 
sin. 

Temptation,  in  the  langfua^  of  Scripture, 
frequently  implies  probation  ;  a  trial  sent  in 
order  to  lay  open  our  real  cliaracter.  Thus 
God,  in  tempting  Al>raham,  gave  occasion  to 
that  illustrious  exemplification  of  faith  and 
obedience  in  this  devoted  Patriarch.  God  is 
also  said  to  try  Hezekiah.  This  trial  led 
lum  into  the  vain  display  of  mag^nificence  and 
wealth  before  the  foreign  ambassadors.  The 
Searcher  of  hearts  already  knew  this  infirmi- 
ty, yet  it  is  said  by  the  sacred  historian,  that 

*  God  left  him  to  try  him,  that  He  might 
know  all  that  was  in  his  heari.*  Doubtfess 
the  public  exposure  of  his  pride  was  calcu- 
lated to  lead  Hesekiah  to  subsequent  repen- 
tance and  humility ;  for,  in  spite  of  this  er- 
ror, be  was  eminently  conspicuous  among 
the  awfully  few  pious  kings  of  Judah. 

Thert  h  in  the  Lord's  Pnjer  n  conoate* 


nation  of  the  aeveral  claotes,  what  in  hnntt 
composition  the  critics  call  concealed  metb- 
od.  The  petitions  rise  out  of  each  other. 
Every  part  alto  is,  as  it  were,  fenced  round, 
the  whole  meeting  in  a  circle ;  for  the  desire 
that  God's  name  may  be  hallowed.  His  will 
be  done,  and  His  kingdom  come^  with  which 
the  prayer  opens,  is  referred  to,  tind  oonfinn- 
ed  by,  the  ascription  at  the  dose.  If  the 
kingdom,  tlie  power,  and  the  f  lory»  m  His, 
then  His  ability  to  do  and  to  give  is  declared 
to  be  infinite. 


CHAP.  IX. 

The  Lord*»  Frayer  CanHnved.^^  Thy  WHl 

be  Dime.^ 

Thk  Holy  Scriptures  frequently  comprise 
the  essence  of  the  Christian  temper  in  sooie 
sliort  aphorism,  apostroplie,  or  definition. 
The  essential  spirit  of  the  Christian  life  may 
be  said  to  be  included  in  this  one  brief  peti- 
tion of  the  LonnH  Prayer,  ^Tbt  will  be 

D07IX.' 

Tliere  is  a  baughtv  spirit  whwh,  tboogh  it 
will  not  complain,  does  not  care  to  sabmit. 
It  arrogates  to  itself  the  digoitv  of  endnring, 
without  any  claim  to  the  meeknew  of  yieU- 
ing.    Its  silence  is  stubborn  neas,  its  fortitude 
is  pride ;  its  calmness  is  apathy  without,  and 
discontent  within.  In  such  characteta  it  is  not 
so  much  the  will  of  God,  which  is  the  mie  of 
conduct,  as  the  scorn  of  pusillanimltv*    Not 
seldom,  indeed,  the-mino  puts  in  a  claim  for 
a  merit  to  which  the  nerves  conld  OMke  out 
a  better  title.    Yet  the  sufferiiM^  which  ari- 
ses from  acute  feeling  is  so  for  nem  deduct- 
ing from  the  virtue  of  resignation,  that,  when 
it  does  not  impede  the  sacrifice,  it  enhances 
the  value.    True  resignation  is  the  hardert 
lesson  in  the  whole  school  of  Christ.    Itii 
the  oftenest  tau^t  and  the  latest  learnt.    It 
is  not  a  task  which,  when  once  got  over  in 
some  particular  instance,  leaves  us  master  of 
the  subject.    The  necessity  of  following  mf 
the  lesson  we  have  begun,  presents  itaeu al- 
most every  day  in  some  new  shape,  oooun 
u  nder  some  fresh  modification.    The  suboNi- 
sion  of  yesterday  does  not  exonerate  us  ffom 
tlie  resignation  of  to-day.    The  principle,  i>- 
deed,  once  thoroughly  wrought  into  the  scmI, 
gradually  reconciles  us  to  the  freqnent  de- 
irand  for  its  exercise,  and  renders  every  ni> 
cessive  call  more  easy. 

We  read  dissertations  on  this  subject  Ml 
only  with  the  most  entire  concurrence  of  ths 
judgment,  but  with  the  most  apparent  ooB* 
viction  of  the  mind.  We  write  essays  «p« 
it  in  the  hour  of  peace  and  composure,  ssd 
fsncy  that  what  we  have  discussed  trilh  M 
much  ease  and  self-complacence,  in  fofMT 
of  which  we  offer  so  many  argruments  toedi* 
vince  and  so  many  motives  to  persuade,  ctf" 
not  be  very  difficult  to  practisei  ft<  * 
convince  tlie  understanding  and  to  tairtA. 
the  will  is  a  very  different  undertaking}  iM 
not  less  difficult  when  it  comes  to  our  on  nipt 
than  it  was  in  the  case  of  those  for  whoa** 
have  b€!en  so  coolly  and  dogmaticft^y  P** 
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teibmf  .  It  U  D9t  till  wm  pnotioallj  find 
how  slowly  our  own  Aigninentfi  ptodoce  any 
effect  oo  ounelres  that  we  cease  to  marvel  at 
tbeir  inelBcacy  on  others.  The  sick  physi- 
cian tastes  with  disgust  the  hitteraess  of  the 
dranffht,  to  the  twallowior  oi  which  he  won- 
dered the  patient  had  ficut  so  much  repuf - 
oanoe;  and  the  reader  is  sometimes  con- 
vinced by  the  arguments  which  lail  of  their 
eAet  on  the  writer,  when  he  is  called,  not 
to  discuss  but  to  act,  not  to  reason  but  to 
Buffisr  The  theory  is  so  just  and  the  duty  so 
obvious,  that  even  lad  men  assent  to  it ;  the 
exercise  so  trying  that  the  best  men  fiod  it 
more  easy  to  commend  the  rule  than  to  adopt 
it.  But  be  who  has  once  gotten  eng^raved, 
not  in  his  memory  but  in  his  heart,  thiadiviDe 
precept,  Tby  will  bx  done,  has  made  a 
proficiency  wbicli  will  render  all  subsequent 
instruction  comparatively  easy. 

Though  sacrincesand  oblations  were  offer- 
ad  to  God  nnder  the  law  b>  His  own  express 
appointment,  yet  he  peremptorily  rejected 
them  by  his  prophets,  when  presented  as  sub- 
stitutes instMul  of  signs.  Will  He,  under  a 
more  perfect  dispensation,  accept  of  any  oh- 
servauoes  which  are  meant  to  supersede  in- 
ternal dedication,-— of  any  ofieringsunaccom- 
.panied  by  complete  desire  of  acquiescence 
in  his  will  ?  *  My  son,  ^ve  me  thine  hearty* 
is  his  brief  but  imperative  command.  But« 
before  we  can  be  brought  to  comply  with  the 
spirit  of  this  requisition,  Crod  must  enlighten 
CNir  understandmg,  that  our  devotion  may  be 
rational ;  He  must  rectify  our  will,  that  it 
may  be  voluntary  ;  He  must  purify  our 
heart,  that  it  may  be  spiritual. 

Submission  is  a  duty  of  such  high  and  holy 
import  that  it  can  only  be  learnt  of  the  Great 
Teacher.  If  it  could  have  been  acquired  by 
mere  moral  institutioQ,  the  wise  sayings  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  would  have  tauglit 
it.  But  tlieir  most  elevated  standard  was 
'low  :  their  strongest  motives  were  the  brev- 
ity of  life,  the  instability  of  fortune,  the  dig- 
•mty  of  suffering  virtue,  things  within  their 
-flwrrosr  sphere  of  judging ;  mings  true,  in- 
deed, as  fitr  as  they  go,  but  a  substratum  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  superstructure  to  be 
built  on  it  It  wanted  depth,  and  strength, 
and  solidity,  for  the  purposes  of  support  It 
-wanted  thie  only  true  basis,  the  assurance 
tYiatGod  orders  all  things  aooording  to  the 
fNirposes  of  his  will  for  our  final  good;  it 
wanted  that  only  sure  ground  of  nith  by 
which  the  genuine  Christian  cheerfully  sub- 
mits in  entire  dependence  on  the  promises 
of  the  Gospel. 

Nor  let  na  hncv  that  we  are  to  be  languid 
and  inactive  recipients  of  the  Divine  dispen'^ 
sations.  Oor  own  souls  must  be  enlarged, 
oor  own  views  must  be  ennobled,  our  own 
spirit  must  be  dilated.  An  inoperative  ac- 
'  quiescence  is  not  all  that  is  required  of  us : — 
and,  if  we  most  not  slacken  onr  seal  in  doing 
good,  so  we  must  not  be  remiss  in  opposing 
<  evil,  oo  the  flimST  ground  that  God  has  per- 
mitted evil  to  mfbst  the  world.  If  it  be  his 
will  to  permit  sin,  it  is  an  opposition  to  his  will 
wlien  we  do  not  labour  to  ooootoraot  it. 
This  surrender,  therefore,  of  our  will  to  that 


of  God,  takes  in  a  lafge  sweep  of  actual  du- 
ties, as  well  as  the  whole  compass  of  passive 
obedience.  It  involves  doing  as  well  as  suf- 
fering, activity  as  well  as  acquiescence,  seal 
as  well  as  forbearance.  Yet  the  concise  pe- 
tition daily  slips  off  tl»e  tongue  without  oor 
reflecting  on  the  weight  of  &e  obligation  we 
are  imp(»ing  on  ourselves.  We  do  not  con- 
sider the  extent  and  consequences  of  the 
prayer  we  are  offering,  tlie  sacrifices,  the 
trials,  the  privations  it  may  involve,  and  the 
large  indefinite  obedience  to  all  the  known 
and  unknown  purposes  of  Infinite  Wisdom  to 
which  we  are  pledging  ourselves. 

There  is  no  case  in  which  we  more  shelter 
ourselves  in  generalities.  Verbal  sacrifices 
cost  little,  cost  nothing.  The  femiliar  habit 
of  repeating  tlie  petition  almost  tempts  us  to 
fiuicy  that  the  doty  is  as  easy  as  the  request 
is  short.  We  are  ready  to  think  that  a  pray- 
er rouiided  off  in  four  monosyllables  can 
scarcely  involve  duties  co-extensive  with  our 
whole  course  of  being ;  that,  in  uttering 
them,  we  renounce  all  right  in  ourselves ; 
that  we  acknowledge  the  universal  indefeasi- 
ble title  of  the  bleBud  and  onl^  PoiemtaU  ; 
that  we  make  over  to  Him  the  right  to  do  in 
us,  and  with  us,  and  by  us,  whatever  he  sees 
good  for  ourselves,  whatever  will  promote 
His  glory,  though  by  means  sometimes  as  in- 
compreliensible  to  our  understanding,  as  un- 
acceptable to  our  will,  because  we  neitlier 
know  the  motive,  nor  perceive  the  end. 
These  simple  words,  tht  will  be  dome,  ex- 
press an  act  of  faith  tlie  most  sublime,  an  act 
of  allegiance  the  most  unqualified  ;  and, 
while  they  make  a  declaration  of  entire  sub- 
mission to  a  sovereign  the  nruwt  absolute,  they 
are  at  the  same  time,  a  recognition  of  lovis 
to  a  Father  the  most  beneficent. 

We  must  remember,  that  in  offering  this 
prayer,  we  may,  by  our  own  request,  be  oP- 
foring  to  resign  wliist  we  most  dread  to  lose, 
to  give  up  what  is  dear  to  us  as  our  own  soul ; 
we  may , be  calling  on  our  heavenly  Father  to 
withhold  what  we  are  mostsnxiously  labour- 
ing to  attain,  and  to  withdraw  what  we  are 
most  sedulously  endeavouring  to  keep.  We 
are  solemnly  renouncing  our  property  in  our- 
sehres,  we  are  distinctly  making  ourselves 
over  again  to  Him  whose  we  already  are. 
We  specifically  entreat  Him  to  do  with  us 
what  He  pleases,  to  mould  us  to  a  conformity 
to  His  image,  without  which  we  shall  never 
he  resigned  to  his  will;  in  short,  to  dispose 
of  us  as  His  infinite  wisdom  sees  best,  howev- 
er contrary  to  the  scheme  which  oor  blind- 
ness has  bid  down  as  the  path  to  unques- 
tionable happiness. 

To  render  this  trying  petitloo  easy  to  us, 
is  one  great  reason  why  God,  by  suob  a  va- 
riety M  provideooes,  afflicts  and  brinffs  us 


low.  He  knows  tliat  we  want  inoentivee  to 
bomflity,  even  more  than  incitementa  to  vir- 
tuous actions.  He  shows  us  in  many  ways, 
that  self^sufBcieiicy  and  happiness  are  incom- 
patible ;  that  pride  and  peace  are  irrecon- 
cilable ;  that,  following  our  own  way,  and 
doing  our  own  will,  whick  we  coBceiye  to 
be  the  very  esaaooe  of  felicity,  is  im  direct 
opposition  to  it> 
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Under  the  pressure  of  any  affliction,  Thy 
will  be  done,  as  it  is  the  patient  Christian's 
unceasing  prayer,  so  it  is  the  ground  of  bis 
unvarying  practice.  In  this  brief  petition 
lie  finas  his  whole  duty  comprised  and  ex- 
pressed. It  is  the  unpro'iiptcid  request  of  his 
lips,  it  is  the  motto  inscribed  on  his  heart,  it 
is  the  principle  M'hich  regulates  his  life,  it  is 
the  voice  which  says  to  the  stormy  passions, 
'  Peace  !  be  still  !'  Let  others  expostulate, 
be  submits  Nay.  even  submission  does  not 
adequately  express  his  feelings.  We  fre- 
quently submit,  not  so  much  from  duty  as 
from  necessity  ;  we  submit,  because  we  can- 
not help  ourselves.  Resignation  sometimes 
may  be  mere  acquiescence  in  the  sovereign- 
ty, rather  than  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God;  while  the  patient  Chris- 
tian not  only  yields  to  the  dis|)ensation,  but 
adores  the  dispenser,  lie  not  only  submits 
to  the  blow,  but  vindicates  the  hand  which 
inflicts  it  :  '  The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his 
ways.'  He  refers  to  the  chastisement  as  a 
proof  of  the  affection  of  the  chastiser.  *■  1 
know  that  in  very  faithfulness  thou  hast 
caused  mo  to  be  afflicted.  He  recurs  to  the 
thoun^htlessness  of  his  former  prosperity. 
*  Herorc  1  was  afP.ictcd  I  went  astray,*  and 
alludes  to  the  trial  le%s  as  a  punishment  than 
a  paternal  correction.  If  he  prays  for  a  re- 
moval of  the  present  suffering,  he  prays  also 
that  it  may  not  be  removed  from  him,  till  it 
has  been  sanctified  to  him.  He  will  not  even 
part  from  the  trial  till  he  has  laid  hold  on  the 
benefit. 

'  Christianity,'  says  Bishop  Horsley,  *  in- 
volves many  paradoxes,  but  no  contradic- 
tions.' To  be  able  to  say  with  entire  sur- 
render of  the  heart,  '  Thy  will  be  done,'  is 
the  true  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  that 
liberty  with  which  Christ  has  made  us  free. 
It  is  a  liberty,  not  which  delivers  us  from  re- 
straint, but  which,  freeing  us  from  our  sub- 
jection to  the  senses,  makes  us  find  no  plea- 
sure but  in  order,  no  sat'ety  but  in  the  obedi- 
ence of  an  intelligent  being  to  his  rightful 
Lord.  In  delivering  us  fi*oin  the  heavy  bon- 
dage of  sm,  it  transfers  us  to  the  *•  easy  yoke 
of  (xhrist,'  from  the  galling  slavery  of  the 
world  to  the '  light  burden'  of  him  who  over- 
came it. 

This  liberty,  in  giving  a  true  direction  to 
the  affections,  ufivcs  them  amplitude  as  well 
as  elevation.  The  more  unconstrained  the 
will  becomes,  th(>  more  it  fix€$s  on  one  ob- 
jiict  ;  once  fixed  on  the  highest,  it  does  not 
use  its  liiicrty  for  versatility,  but  for  con- 
stancy ;  .not  for  change  but  fidelity  ;  not  for 
waverin.i»",  but  adherence. 

It  iif,  therefore,  no  less  our  interest  than 
our  dutv,  to  keep  the  mind  in  an  habitual 
po4ture  of  Kui)mission.  *  Adam.'  says  Dr. 
Ilammond, '  after  his  expulsion,  was  a  great- 
er slave  in  the  wilderness  than  ho  had  been 
in  the  inolosure  '  If  the  barbarian  ambas- 
sador came  expressly  to  the  Romans  to  ne- 
gotiate from  his  country  for  permission  to  be 
3ieir  servants,  declaring,  that  a  voluntary 
submission,  even  to  a  foreign  power,  was 
prefei^ble  to  a  wild  and  disorderly  freedom, 
well  may  the  Christian  triumph  in  the  peace 


I  and  secarity  to  be  attained  by  ^  complete 
!  subjugation  to  Him  who  is  emphatically  cml- 
!  led  Ine  God  of  order, 

A  vital  faith  manifests  itself  in  vital  ftcts.— 
*  Thy  will  be  done,'  is  eminently  a  practical 
petition.     The  first  indication  of  the  gaoler^ 
change  of  heart  was  a  practical  indic;atioa. 
He  did  not  ask,  *  Are  there  few  that   be  hi« 
;  ved  ?'  but,  '  What  shall  /  do  to  be  saved  ?^— 
I  The  first  symptom  St.  Paul  gave  of  his  oon- 
'  version  was  a  practical  symptom  :    *  Lord, 
'  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?'    He  entered 
on  his  new  course  with  a  total  rennnciation 
'  of  his  own  will.      It  seemed  to  this  great 
.  A{)ostle  to  be  the  turning  point  between  iofi- 
'  delity  and  piety,  whether  he  should  follow  his 
,  own  will  or  the  will  of  God.     He  did  not 
amuse  his  curiasity  with  speculative  qnes- 
;  tioos.     Ilis  own  immediate  and   grand  con- 
1  cern  engrossed  his  whole  soul.    Nor  was  his 
I  question  a  mere  hasty  effusion,  an   interrog- 
j  ative  springing  out  of  that  mixed  feeling  of 
awe  and  wonder  which  accompanied  his  first 
overwhelming  convictions.     It  became  the 
abiding  principle  which  governed  bis  future 
life,  which  made  him  in  labours  more  abun- 
dant.   Every  successive  act  of  duty,  every 
future  sacrince  of  ease,  sprung  from  it,  was 
influenced  by  it.     His  own  will,  his  ardent, 
impetuous,  fiery  will,  was  not  merely  subdu- 
ed, it  was  extinguished.     His  powerful  mind 
indeed  lo»t  none  of  its  energy,  but  his  prood 
heart  relinquished  all  its  independence. 

We  allow  and  adopt  the  term  devoiinn  as 
an  indispensable  part  of  religion,  because  it 
is  supposed  to  be  limited  to  the  act ;  but  de- 
voteanessy  from  which  it  is  derived,  does  not 
meet  with  such  ready  acceptation,  because 
this  is  a  habit,  and  a  habit  involves  more 
than  an  act ;  it  pledges  us  to  consistency,  it 
implies  fixedness  of  character,  a  general 
confirmed  state  of  mind,  a  giving  up  what 
we  are,  and  have,  and  do,  to  God.  Devo- 
tedness  does  not  consist  in  the  length  of  our 
prayers,  nor  in  the  number  of  our  good 
works,  for,  though  these  are  the  surest  evi- 
dences of  piety,  they  are  not  its  essence.— 
';  Devotedness  consists  in  doing  and  snfiering, 
bearing  and  forbearing,  in  i\\e  way  wbiSi 
God  prescribes.  The  most  inconsiderable 
duty  performed  with  alacrity,  if  it  opposes 
our  own  inclmation  ;  the  most  ordinary*  tri- 
al, met  with  a  right  spirit,  is  more  acceptable 
to  Him  than  a  greater  effort  of  our  own  de- 
vising. >Ve  do  not  commend  a  servant  for 
his  activity,  if  ever  so  fervently  exercised,  in 
doing  whatever  gratifies  his  own  fancy  ;  we 
do  not  consider  his  performance  as  obedi- 
ence, unless  his  activity  has  been  exercised 
in  doing  what  we  required  of  him.  Now, 
how  can  we  insist  on  his  doing  what  contra- 
dicts his  own  humour,  while  we  allow  oor- 
I  selves  to  feel  repugnance  in  serving  oar 
j  heavenly  Master,  when  His  commands  do 
not  exactly  fall  in  with  our  own  inclinatioB? 
Nothing  sliort,  then,  of  this  sincere  dev»- 
tedness  to  God  can  enable  us  to  maintnui  W 
equality  of  mind  under  unequal  circomstlB- 
ces.  We  murmur  that  we  have  not  the 
things  we  ask  amiss,  not  knowing  thai  thiv 
are  withheld  by  the  same  mercy  by  wkiv 
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tiie  thiimfi  that  are  good  for  us  are  granted. — 
Things  good  in  themselves  may  not  be  g^od 
for  as.  A  resigned  spirit  is  the  proper  dis- 
position to  prepare  us  for  receiving  mercies, 
or  for  having  them  denied  Resignation  of 
soul,  like  the  allegiance  of  a  good  snbjfict,  is 
always  in  readiness,  though  not  always  in 
action  ;  whereas  an  impatient  mind  is  aspir- 
it  of  disaffection,  always  prepared  to  revolt 
when  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  in  opposi 
tion  to  that  of  the  subject.  This  seditious 
principle  is  the  infallible  characteristic  of  an 
unrenewed  mind. 

We  most  also  give  God  leave,  not  only  to 
take  His  own  way,  but  His  own  time.  The 
appointmeot  of  seasons,  as  well  as  of  events. 
is  His.  ^  He  waits  to  be  gracious.'  If  he 
delays,  it  is  because  we  are  not  yet  brought 
to  tliat  state  which  fits  us  for  the  grant  of 
our  request.  It  is  not  He  who  must  be 
brought  about,  but  we  ourselves.  Or,  per- 
haps, He  refuses  the  thing  we  a^'k,  in  order 
to  give  us  a  better.  We  implore  success  in 
an  undertaking,  instea'l  of  which.  He  gives 
us  content  under  the  disappointment.  We 
ask  for  the  removal  of  pain ;  He  gives  us 
patience  under  it.  We  desire  deliverance 
from  our  enemies :  he  sees  that  we  have 
Bot  yet  turned  their  enmity  to  our  improve- 
ment, and  he  will  bring  us  to  a  better  tem- 
per, by  further  exercise.  We  desire  him  to 
tiveri  some  impending  trial ;  instead  of 
averting  it,  he  takes  away  its  bitterness  ;  he 
mitigates  what  we  believed  would  be  intole- 
rable, by  giving  us  a  right  temper  under  it. 
How,  then,  can  we  say  he  has  failed  of  his 
promise,  if  he  gives  something  more  truly 
raluable  than  we  had  requested  at  his 
hands  ^ 

A  sincere  love  of  God  will  make  us  thank- 
ful when  our  prs^ers  are  granted,  and  pa- 
tient and  cheertul  when  the^  are  denied. 
Every  fresh  disappointment  will  teach  us  to 
distrust  ourselves,  and  confide  in  God.  Ex- 
perience will  instruct  us  that  there  may  he  a 
better  way  of  heariopf  our  requests  Uian  that 
of  {^ranting  them.  Happy  for  us  that  Ho  to 
whom  they  are  addressed  knows  what  is  best 
and  acts  upon  that  knowledge. 


CHAP.  X. 

A  slight  scheme  of  Pr-iyer  propoted  for 
youn^  persons  on  the  model  of  the  Lord^s 
Prayer, 

Wii.L  the  pious  mother  pardon  the  liberty 
here  taken  ol  suggesting^  the  few  following 
hints  ?  Tliose  who  are  aware  of  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  prayer  themselves,  ivill  nat- 
urally be  anxious,  not  only  that  this  duty 
should  he  earnestly  inculcated  on  their  chil- 
dren, but  that  they  should  be  taught  it  in  the 
best  manner  ;  and  such  parents  need  little 
persuasion  or  counsel  on  the  subject.  Yet 
children  of  decent  and  orderly  (I  will  not 
say  of  strictly  religious)  families  are  often  so 
superficially  instructed  in  this  important  bu- 
siness, that  when  they  are  asked  what  prayers 
they  use,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  an- 


swer, *  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed.* 
And  even  some  who  are  better  taught,  are 
not  always  made  to  understand  with  suffi* 
cient  clearness  the  specific  distinction  be- 
tween the  two,  that  the  one  is  the  confession 
of  iiieir faith,  and  the  otlicr  the  model  for 
their  supplications.  By  this  confused  and  in- 
distinct beginning,  they  set  out  with  a  per- 
plexity in  their  ideas,  which  is  not  always 
completely  disentangled  in  more  advanced 
life. 

An  intelligent  mother  will  seize  the  first 
occasion  which  the  child's  opening  under- 
standing shall  allow,  for  making  a  little 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ta- 
king every  division  or  short  sentence  sepa- 
rately ;  for  each  furnishes  valuable  maten- 
als  for  a  distinct  lecture.  Children  should 
be  led  gradually  through  every  part  of  this 
Divine  composition  ;  they  should  be  taught 
to  break  it  into  all  the  regular  divisions  into 
which,  indeed,  it  so  naturally  resolves  itself. 
They  should  he  made  to  comprehend,  one 
by  one,  each  of  its  short  hut  weighty  senten- 
ces :  to  amplify  and  spread  them  out  for  the 
purpose  of  better  understanding  them,  not 
in  tneir  most  extensive  and  critical  sense, 
but  in  their  most  simple  and  obvious  mean- 
ings :  for  in  these  condensed  and  substantial 
exprc<Mions,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
every  word  is  an  ingot,  and  will  bear  beating 
out ;  so  that  the  teacher's  difficulty  will  not 
so  much  be  what  she  shall  say,  as  what  she 
shall  suppress  ;  so  abundant  is  the  exposito- 
ry matter  which  this  succinct  pattern  sug- 
gests. 

When  children  have  acquired  a  pretty 
good  conception  of  the  meaning  of  each  di- 
vision, they  should  then  be  made  to  observe 
the  connection,  relation,  and  dependence  of 
the  several  parts  of  this  Prayer,  one  upon 
another;  for  there  is  great  method  and  con- 
nection in  it.  A  judicious  interpreter  will 
observe  how  logically  and  consequently  one 
clause  g'rows  out  of  another,  though  she  will 
use  neither  the  word  logical  nor  conse- 
quence; for  all  explanations  should  be 
made  in  the  most  plain  and  familiar  terms,  it 
being  words,  and  not  things,  which  comniou- 
ly  perplex  children,  if,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, the  teacher,  though  not  wanting  sense, 
wants  perspicuity  and  simplicity. 

Young  persons,  from  being  completely  in- 
structed in  this  short  composition,  (which,  as 
it  is  to  be  their  guide  and  model  through  life, 
too  much  pains  cannot  he  bestowed  on  it,) 
will  have  a  clear  conception,  not  only  of  its 
individual  contents,  but  of  Prayer  in  gene- 
ral, than  many  ever  attain,  though  their 
memory  has  been,  perhaps,  loaded  with  long 
and  unexplained  forms,  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  swallow  in  the  lump,  without 
scrutiny  and  without  discrimination. 

1  would  have  it  understood,  that  by  these 
little  comments  T  do  not  mean  that  children 
should  be  put  to  learn  dry,  and,  to  them,  un- 
intelligible expositions  ;  but  that  the  exposi- 
tion is  to  be  colloquial.  And  here  I  must 
remark  in  general,  that  the  teacher  is  some- 
times unreasonably  apt  to  relieve  herself  at 
the  child's  expense,  by  loading  the  memory 
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of  m  little  cmture  oa  occasioos  in  which  far 
other  faculties  tthotild  be  put  in  exercise. 
Children  thenuelvet  shonUl  be  made  tu  fur- 
Dish  a  good  |>art  of  this  extemporaneous 
commentary  b?  their  answers;  in  wbicb  an* 
iwers  they  will  be  much  assisted  by  the 
judgement  the  teacher  uses  in  her  manner  of 
questioning^.  And  the  youthful  understand- 
ing^, when  its  powers  are  properly  set  at 
work«  will  soon  Mreng^then  by  exercise,  so  as 
to  furnish  reaM>aabIe,  if  not  very  correct,  an- 
swers. 

Written  forms  of  prayer  are  not  only  use- 
fol  and  proper,  but  indispensably  necessary 
to  be^^n  with.  But  1  will  hazard  the  remark, 
that  if  childi*en  are  thrown  erc/unve/y  on 
the  best  forms,  if  they  are  made  to  commit 
them  to  memory  like  a  copy  of  verses,  and 
to  repeat  tlicm  in  a  dry  customary  way,  they 
will  produce  little  effect  on  their  miuds. 
Thoy  will  not  understand  what  they  repeat, 
if  we  do  not  early  open  to  tttcm  tlie  impor- 
tant trheme  of  prayer.  Without  such  an 
elementary  introduction  to  this  duty,  they 
will  afterwards  be  either  ignorant,  or  enthu- 
siaiitic,  or  both.  We  sliould  give  them  know- 
hdge  bi'fure  we  can  expect  them  to  make 
much  progress  in  ^iety^  and  as  a  due  pre- 
parative to  it  :  (^hnstian  instruction  in  this 
resembling  the  sun,  who,  in  tlie  course  uf  his 
communications,  gives  light  before  he  gives 
heat.  And  to  lubuur  to  excite  a  spirit  ui  de- 
votion without  first  infusing  that  knowledge 
out  of  which  it  is  to  grow,  is  practically  re- 
viving the  popish  maxim,  that  ignorance  is 
the  mother  of  Devotion,  and  virtually  adopt- 
ing the  popish  rule,  of  praying  in  an  un- 
known tongue. 

Chihlren,  let  me  again  observe,  will  not 
attend  to  their  prayers  if  tliey  do  not  under- 
stand them  ;  and  they  will  not  understand 
tlwm,  if  they  are  not  taught  to  analyse,  to 
dissect  them,  tu  know  their  component  parts, 
and  to  metliodise  tliem. 

It  is  not  enough  to  leach  thein  to  consider 
prayer  under  the  general  idea  that  it  is  an 
'application  to  Gixl  for  what  they  want,  and 
an  acknowledgment  to  Him  for  wliat  they 
have.  This,  though  true  in  the  gross,  is  not 
sufficiently  precit^e  and  correct.  They 
should  learn  to  define  and  to  arrange  all  the 
different  parts  of  praver  And  as  a  prepar- 
ative to  prayer  itself,  they  should  be  impres- 
sed with  as  clear  an  idea  as  their  ca|>acity 
and  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit,  of 
^  FfiM  with  whom  they  have  to  do  '  His  om- 
nipresence is,  perhaps,  of  all  his  attributes, 
that  of  which  wo  may  make  the  first  practi- 
cal use.  Rvery  l>ead  of  prayer  is  founded  on 
some  great  Scriptural  truths,  which  truths 
the  little  analvsis  here  suggested  will  materi- 
allv  assist  to  fix  in  their  minds. 

On  the  knowledge  that  *  God  is,*  that  he 
is  an  infinitely  holv  Beincf.  and  that  *  he  is 
tlie  rcwarder  of  all  them  that  diiisfently  seek 
him,'  will  be  grounded  the  first  part  of 
prayer,  which  is  adortUion,  The  creature 
devoting  itself  to  the  Creator,  or  ttlf-dtdica^ 
tion  next  presents  itself.  And  if  they  are 
first  taught  that  important  truth,  that  as 
needy  creatures  they  want  help,  which  may 


be  doM  by  some  tmny  aa«log;y,  thej  will  ea- 
sily be  led  to  understand  liow  nataraliy  peA' 
tion  forms  a  most  considerable  branch  of 
prayer;  and  Divine  grace  being  amon^  the 
things  for  which  they  are  to  petitioD,  this 
naturally  suggests  to  the  mind  the  doetriaa 
of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  And 
when  to  this  is  added  the  convictioa  whiek 
will  be  readily  worked  into  an  iogcnkrai 
mind,  that  as  offending  creatures  they  wnot 
pardon,  the  necessity  of  con/eMSon  wiA  ennlj 
lie  made  intelligible  to  them.  Bat  tkay 
should  be  brought  to  understand  that  it  nrait 
not  be  such  a  general  and  vague  confawion 
as  awakens  no  sense  of  personal  hmniliation, 
as  excites  no  recollection  of  their  own  mora 
peculiar  and  individual  faults.  But  it  aott 
be  a  confession  founded  on  self-knowladf», 
which  is  itself  to  arise  out  of  the  practice  of 
self-examination.  On  the  gladness  oC  heart 
natural  to  youth,  it  will  be  less  difficak  to 
impress  tlie  dchghlful  duty  of  Mowfaymiy, 
which  forms  so  considerable  m  branoh  of 
prayer.  In  this  they  sliould  be  habituated  to 
recapitulate  not  only  their  general,  bnt  to 
enumerate  their  peculiar,  daily,  and  incidan- 
tal  mercies,  in  the  same  specific  manner  as 
they  should  have  been  taught  to  detail  their 
individual  and  personal  u^mCf  in  tlie  patitkm* 
ary,  and  Xhe'xrJauiU  in  the  confessional  part 
The  same  warmth  of  feeling  which  will  more 
readily  dispose  them  to  express  their  grati* 
tude  to  God  in  thanksgiving,  will  also  lead 
them  more  gladly  to  express  their  love  to 
tlieir  parents  and  friends,  by  adopting  anoCb- 
er  indispensable,  and  to  an  ailactionale 
heart,  pleasing  part  of  prayer,  which  is  imter^ 
cession.  It  will  be  needful  to  inform  them  thnt 
the  omission  of  this  important  claase  in  the 
LdnrtPt  Prayer^  arises  from  the  Divine  Inter- 
cessor not  having  then  assumed  bis  mediato- 
rial office. 

When  they  have  been  made,  by  a  plain 
and  perspicuous  mode  of  inst ruction,  fally  to 
understand  the  different  nature  of  all  tbew; 
and  when  tliey  clearly  comprehend  that  mkh 
ratiim,  Mtlf-dedicaiion^  confusion^  petUkMy 
thaiUetgivinsr^  and  interceswm,  are  distiaot 
heads,  which  must  not  be  involved  in  each 
other ;  you  may  exemplify  the  roles  by  point- 
ing out  to  them  these  successive  brancuas  ia 
any  well  written  form.  It  is  hardly  needfbl 
to  remind  the  teacher  that  our  truly  Scrip- 
tural Liturgy  invariably  furnishes  the  ex- 
ample of  presenting  every  request  in  the 
name  of  the  great  Mediator.  For  thete  is 
no  access  to  tlie  Throne  of  Grace  but  by  tkai 
new  and  Iwinff  vimj,  -In  the  Litunty,  loo, 
tliey  will  meet  with  the  best  exemplifioatioai 
of  prayers,  exhibiting  separate  speoimem  of 
each  of  the  distinct  heads  we  have  been 
gestin^. 

But  in  order  that  the  minds  of  ^yonng 
sons  may,  without  labour  or  diffionltyVba 
gradually  brought  into  such  a  state  of  piapa- 
ratioo  as  to  be  benefited  by  such  a.  Vldi 
course  of  lectures  as  we  bare 
they  should,  from  the  time  wlien  tbay 
first  able  to  read,  have  been  emplovinjf 
solves,  at  their  leisure  hours,  in  my 
store  of  provisioii  fur  their  present 
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And  here  the  iDemorj  may  he  employed  to  \ 
good  purpose;  for  beiog  the  first  iacuUy 
which  U  ripened,  aod  which  is  indeed  per- 
lected  when  Uie  others  are  only  be^nning  to 
unfold  tbemseWes,  tliis  is  an  iotimalion  of 
Providence  that  it  should  be  the  first  seised 
OB  for  the  best  uses.  It  should,  therefore, 
be  devoted  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  more  easy 

"  and  deroCiottal  P^rts  of  Scripture,  especially 
the  Psalms.*  C^hiidreo,  whose  minds  have 
been  early  well  fumislied  from  these,  will  be 
competent  at  nine  or  ten  years  old  to  produce 
firom  them,  and  to  select  with  no  contempti- 
ble JHfonent,  suitable  examples  of  all  the 
MTts  w  prayer ;  and  will  be  able  to  extract 

^*  "imd  appropriate  texts  under  each  respective 
bead,  so  as  to  exhibit,  witltout  help,  complete 
apecimens  of  everv  part  of  prayer.  By  con- 
fining them  entirely  to  tlie  sense,  and  nearly 
to  the  words  of  Scripture,  they  will  be  pre- 
served from  enthusiasm,  from  irregolaritv, 
and  conceit.  By  being  obliged  continually 
to  apply  for  tbem^elves,  they  will  get  a  habit 
in  all  their  difficulties,  or  *•  searching  the 
Scriptures,'  which  may  be  hereafter  useful  to 
them  on  other  and  more  trying  occasions. 
Bat  I  would  at  first  confine  them  to  the  Bi- 
ble ;  for  were  they  allowed  with  equal  free- 
dom to  raosack  other  books  with  a  view  to 
get  helps  to  embellish  their  hi  tie  composi- 
tions, or  rather  compilations,  they  might  be 
tempted  to  pass  off  for  their  own  what  they 
pick  up  from  others,  which  might  tend  at 
once  to  make  them  both  vain  and  deceitful. 
This  is  a  temptation  to  which  they  are  too 
much  laid  open,  when  thev  find  themselves 
extravagantly  commended  for  any  pilfered 
passage  with  which  they  decorate  their  little 
themes  and  letters.  But  iu  the  present  in- 
ataooe  there  is  no  danger  of  any  similar  de- 
ception, for  there  is  such  a  sacred  signature 
stamped  on  every  Scripture  phrase,  that  the 
owner's  name  can  never  be  defaced  or  torn 
off  from  the  goods,  either  by  fraud  or  vio- 
leoce. 

It  would  be  well,  if  in  those  Psfdms  which 
chiUreti  were  first  directed  to  get  by  heart, 
an  eye  were  had  to  this  tlieir  future  anplica 
tioa;  and  that  they  were  employea,  but 
without  any  intimation  of  your  subsequent 
design,  in  learning  such  as  may  be  best  turn- 
ed to  this  account.  In  the  hundred  sud  thir- 
ty-ninth, the  first  great  truth  to  be  imprinted 
on  the  young  heart,  the  Divine  omnipre- 
sence, as  was  before  observed,  is  unfolded 
with  such  a  mixture  of  majestic  grandeur, 
and  such  an  interesting  variety  of  intimate 
and  local  circurastaDoes,  as  is  likely  to  seise 
on  the  ouick  and  livtely  feehogs  of  youth. 
The  awnil  idea  that  that  Being  whom  they 
are  tau^t  to  reverence  is  not  only  in  funeral 
*  acquainted  with  all  their  ways,'  but  that 
He  IS  *  about  their  path,  and  about  their  bed,' 

*  This  will  be  so  far  from  spoilin;  the  cheerful- 
ii«st,  or  impeding  the  pleasures,  of  childhood,  that 
the  Author  knowa  a  Indy,  who,  when  a  little  girl, 
before  she  was  seven  years  old.  had  learnt  the 
whole  Psaltor  through  a  second  time;  and  that 
without  any  dhniiration  of  uncommon  gaiety  of 
spirits,  or  anv  inteferenre  with  the  elegant  acquire- 
ments suited  to  her  stntitm. 


bestows  such  a  sense  of  real  and  present  ex- 
istence on  Him,  of  wljom  they  are  apt  to  con- 
ceive as  having  his  distant  habitation  only  in 
heaven,  as  will  g^reatly  help  to  realise  tba 
sense  of  his  actual  presence. 

The  hundred  and  third  Psalm  will  open  to 
the  mind  rich  and  abundant  sources  of  ex- 
pression for  g^titude  and  thanksgiving,  and 
It  includes  the  acknowledgement  of  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal  favours.  It  illustrates 
the  compassionate  mercies  of  God  by  famil- 
iar and  domestic  image«t  of  such  peculiar  ten- 
derness and  exquisite  endearment,  as  are 
calculated  to  strike  upon  every  chord  of  filial 
fondness  in  the  heart  of  an  affectionate  child. 
I'be  fiity-first  suppUes  an  infinite  variety  of 
matter  in  whatever  relates  to  confession  of 
sin,  or  to  supplication  for  the  aids  of  the  Spi- 
rit. The  twenty-third  abounds  with  capti- 
vating expressions  of  the  protecting  goodness 
and  tender  love  of  their  heavenly  Father, 
conveyed  by  pastoral  imagery  of  uncommon 
beauty  and  sweetness :  in  short,  the  greater 

Sart  of  these  charming  compositions  over^ 
ows  with  matenals  for  every  head  of  prayer- 
Children  who,  while  they  were  engaged  io 
learning  these  Scriptures,  were  not  aware 
that  there  was  any  specific  object  in  view, 
or  any  farther  end  to  be  answered  by  it,  will 
afterwards  feel  an  unexpected  pleasure 
arising  from  the  application  of  their  petty  la- 
bours, when  they  are  called  to  draw  out  from 
their  little  treasury  of  knowledge  the  stores 
they  have  been  insensibly  collecting ;  and 
will  be  pleased  to  find  that,  witliout  any  fresh 
application  to  study,  they  are  now  oblig^  to 
exercise  a  higher  faulty  than  memory,  thi^ 
have  lying  i^ady  in  their  minds  the  materi* 
als  with  which  they  are  at  length  called  upon 
to  work.  Their  judgment  must  be  set  about 
selecting  one,  or  two,  or  more  texts,  wbk;h 
shall  contain  the  substance  of  every  spcKsifio 
head  of  prayer  before  noticed ;  and  it  will  be 
a  farther  exercise  to  their  understandings  to 
concatenate  the  detached  parts  into  one  re- 
gular whole,  occasionally  varying  the  ar- 
rangement as  they  like ;  that  is,  changing 
the  order,  sometimes  beginning  with  invoca- 
tion, sometimes  with  confession ;  sometimes 
dwelling  longer  on  one  part,  sometimes  on 
another.  As  the  hardships  of  a  religious 
Sunday  are  often  so  pathetically  pleadra,  as 
making  one  of  the  heavy  burdens  of  religion ; 
and  as  the  friends  of  religion  are  so  often 
called  upon  to  mitigate  its  intolerable  ri- 
gours, by  recommending  pleasant  employ- 
ment, might  not  such  an  exercise  as  has  heea 
here  sugfs^ted  assist,  by  varying  its  occupa- 
tions, to  lighten  its  load  ? 

The  habits  of  the  pupils  being  thus  earlr 
formed,  their  memory,  attention,  and  intel- 
lect bein^f  bent  in  a  ri^t  direction,  and  the 
exercise  invariably  maintained,  may  we  not 
reasonably  hope  that  their  affutumt  also, 
through  Divine  graoe,  tmj  become  interest- 
ed in  the  work,  till  they  will  be  enabled  *  to 
pray  with  the  spirit^  and  with  the  understand- 
ing also?*  They  will  now  he  qualified  to 
use  a  well-composed  form,  with  seriousness 
and  advantage  ;  for  they  will  now  use  it  not 
mechanically,  but  rationally.    That  wbich 
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before  appeared  (o  them  a  mere  mass  of  good  | 
words,  will  now  ap|)car  a  significant  coiu|)o- 
sitioo,  exhibiting  variety,  regularity,  and 
b^uty  ;  and  whfle  they  will  have  the  further 
advantage  of  being  enabled,  by  their  impro- 
ved judgment,  to  distinguish  and  select  for 
their  own  purpose  such  pra^  ers  as  are  more 
ludicious  and  more  scriptural,  it  will  also  ha-  • 
bituate  them  to  look  for  plan,  and  design,  aud 
lucid  order,  in  ottier  works. 


1; 


CHAP.  XI. 
Of  Peneverance  in  Prayer  and  Praise. 

A  DKKP  sense  of  his  corruptions  will  pow- 
erfully draw  the  real  f>enitent  to  a  hum  Me 
avowal  of  sin ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
there  are  some,  who,  because  they  cannot 
charge  themselves  with  flagrant  offences,  do 
not  consider  a  contrite  confession  of  the  sins 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  daily  life  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  their  devotions.  But  God  will 
cirargc  many  with  sin  who  neglect  to  charge 
themselves.  *  Did  they  attend  to  the  rcmon- 
stmrices  of  a  conscience  not  laid  asleep  by 
nccriect,  or  quieted  by  palliatives,  they  would 
find,  that,  were  the  daily  <ptnunotit  alone, 
whether  in  prayer  or  conduct,  of  even  their 
bc!it  days  registered  and  presented  to  them, 
they  would  form  no  inconsiderable  catalogue 
fui  repentance. 

There  are  too  many  who  do  not  consider 
that  all  sins  are  equally  a  breach  of  the  Di- 
vmc  law.  Without  pretending  to  bring  all 
sins,  small  and  great,  to  one  common  level, 
we  should  remember  that  alt  sin  is  au  offence 
against  a  gracious  Father. 

In  that  profoundly  self-abasing  prayer  of 
.  David,  afler  the  commission  of  the  two*  black 
offences  which  disgraced  his  otherwise  exem 
plary  life,  though  he  deeply  felt  his  barba- 
rous treatment  of  his  brave  general,  in  first 
dishonouring  his  wife,  and  then  exposing  him 
to  meet  inevitable  death  in  the  fore  front  of 
the  hottest  battle, — yet,  in  praying  to  be  de- 
livered from  this  *•  blood-guiltiness,'  he  be- 
queathed an  im{)ortant  lesson  to  posterity, 
when,  in  his  lowly  prostration  at  the  throne 
of  God,  his  first  cry  was,  *  Against  Thee, 
Thee  onW,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil 
in  Thy  sight,'  plainlv  declaring,  that  all  sin 
is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  sin  against  God. 

While  the  most  worldly  are  ready  enough 
tx>  exclaim  against  notorious  sins,  or  against 
any  sins  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  to 
smaller  offences  ihey  contrive  to  be  tolerably 
reconciled.  They  think  the  commission  of 
these  not  inconsistent  with  the  profitable  use 
of  prayer  in  their  formal  way  of  using  this 
customary  exercise. 

They  are  also  sufficiently  lenient  to  certain 
degrees  of  great  sins ;  and  variou<»  are  the 
mollifications  and  distinctions  in  their  logic, 
and  not  over-correct*  the  gradations  in  their 
moral  scale  of  degrees.  They  do  not  consi- 
der that  it  is  the  extirpation,  and  not  merely 
the  reduction,  of  any  sin,  which  is  to  procure 
them  that  peace  and  comfort  for  which  they 


sometimes  pray,  and  which  they  wonder  tbey 
do  nut  receive  as  an  answer  to  their  pray- 
ers. 

They  forget  that  the  evil  of  sin  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  its  magnitude  only,  bat  by  the 
spirit  of  disobedience  which  it  indicate!  to- 
wards a  generous  Fatlier, — a  Father  wboM 
commands  are  all  founded  in  mercy  And  kwe, 
aud  who  considers  every  voluntary  fiuilt  as 
no  light  offence  when  committed  against  so- 
preme  power,  exercised  with  perfect  tender* 
ness. 

But  it  is  their  reluctance  to  pert  with  the 
remaining  degrees,  their  wish  to  retain  tbeie 
modified  sins;  it  is  their  favourite  reserves 
to  which  they  still  cling,  that  prevent  that 
peace  which  is  promised  to  the  victory,  I  had 
almost  said  to  the  omnipotence,  of  prajrer* 

For  it  is  not  so  much  the  nicely  measored 
quantity,  as  to  the  nature  of  sin  which  con- 
stitutes'its  malignity,  and  obstructs  the  be- 
nefit of  praver.  The  inferior  degree  which 
is  chcriHheJ,  will,  without  earnest  suppUcsp 
tion  to  God.  be  ready  to  become  the  excess 
which  is  deprecated,  whenever  the  anpropri- 
ate  temptation  shall  present  itself.  Fof, 
however  our  compassionate  Father  may  par- 
don the  unpremeditated  fault,  yet  bow  can 
we  expect  Him  to  forgive  any  degree  of  sin 
thai  is  allowed,  that  is  even,  in  a  certain 
measure,  intended  to  be  committed?  Dimi- 
nution, however,  is  a  favourable  step,  if,  by 
perseverance  in  prayer,  it  lead  graanally  to 
extirpation.  And  this  naturally  leads  to  the 
important  subject  of  Perseverance  in  Pray- 
er. 

Prayer  is  an  act  which  seems  to  be  so  pre- 
pared in  the  frame  of  our  nature,  to  be  so 
congenial  to  our  dependent  condition,  ao  suit- 
ed to  our  exigencies,  so  adapted  to  every 
man's  known  wants,  and  to  his  possibihties 
of  wants  unknown,  so  full  of  relief  to  the 
soul,  and  of  peace  to  the  mind,  and  of  glad- 
ness to  the  heart ;  so  productive  of  confi- 
dence in  God,  and  so  reciprocally  proceed- 
ing from  that  confidence,  that  we  should 
think,  if  we  did  not  know  the  contrary,  that 
it  is  a  duty  which  scarcely  required  to  be  en- 
joined ;  that  he  who  had  once  found  out  bis 
necessities,  and  that  there  was  no  other  re- 
dress for  them,  would  spontaneously  have 
recourse,  as  a  delight,  to  what  he  had  neg- 
lected as  a  command ;  that  be  who  had  onoe 
tasted  the  bounties  of  God.  would  think  it  a 
hardship  not  to  he  allowed  to  thank  him  for 
them ;  that  the  invitation  to  pray  to  his  Be- 
nefactor, was  an  additional  proof  of  Divine 
goodness,  that  to  be  allowed  to  praise  him^for 
his  mercies,  was  itself  a  mercv. 

The  Apostle's  precept,  *  Pray  always,^- 
pray  evermore,  pray  without  ceasin||^.  Ml 
ought  always  to  pray, — will  not  be  cntioiMd 
as  a  nleonsism,  if  we  call  to  reroembranoe 
that  there  is  no  state  of  mind,  no  condition  of 
life,  in  which  prayer  is  not  a  neceesitjr « 
well  as  an  obligation.    In  danger,  feariih.- 
pels  to  it :  in  trouble,  we  have  no  other  f^_:^\ 
source ;  in  sickness,  we  have  no  other  fi|Ji| 
fuge;  iu  dejection,  no  other  hope;  in  doAni 
no  other  comfort.  «  i . 

Saint  Paul   frequently  shows  the    W9mi 
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iV^r  to  be  a  term  of  preat  latitude,  involv-  i 
the  wliole  compass  of  our  intercourse  with  | 
d.    He  represents  it  to  include  our  ado- 
too  of  his  perfections,  our  acknowledge- . 
at  of  the  wisdom  of  his  dupcnsations,  our : 
iffation  for  bis  benefits,  providential  and 
ntual ;  the  avowal  of  our  entire  depen- 
ice  on  Him,  our  absolute  subjection  to 
n,  the  declaration  of  our  faith  m  llim«  the 
>re8sion  of  our  devoted ness  to  Him ;  the 
ifession  of  our  own  unworthine^s,  infirmi- 
,  and  sins ;  the  petition  for  the  supply  of 
wants,  and  for  tne  pardon  of  our  oflcnccn ; 
succour  in  our  distress ;  for  a  blessing^  on 
undertaking's;  for  tlie  direction  of  our 
duct,  and  the  success  of  our  aiTuirs 
f  any  should  be  disposed  to  think  this  i 
icral  view  too  conipreheusive,   lot   him . 
Dt  out  which  of  these  particulars  prayer  j 
8  not  embrace ;  which  of  these  clauses  a , 
onal,  a  sentient,  an   enlightened,  a  de- 
tlont  being  can  omit  in  his  sclieme  of  de- 
ion. 

(utas  the  multifarious  concerns  of  human 
will  necessarily  occasion  a  suspension  of 
exercise,  the  Apostle,  ever  attentive  to 
principle  of  the  act,  and  to  tlie  circum- 
iccs  of  the  actor,  reduces  all  these  quali- 
to  their  essence  when  he  resolves  them 
» the  spirit  of  supplication. 
^o  pray  incessantly,  therefore,  ap(>cars  to 
in  his' view  of  the  subject,  to  keep  the 
id  in  an  habitual  disposition  and  propensi- 

0  devotion  ;  for  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
may  be  said  to  do  that  which  we  are  wd- 
f  to  do,  though  there  are  intervals  of  the 
light  as  well  as  intermissions  of  the  act, — 
a  traveller,'  sajs  Dr.  Barrow,  *  may  be  j 

1  to  be  still  on  his  journey,  though  he  stops  | 
ake  needful  rest,  and  to  transact  iiecc^s-  \ 
f  bu<(JneAs.'    If  he  pause,  lie  does  not  turn 
of  the  waj ;  his  pursuit  is  not  diverted, 
ugh  occasionally  interrupted, 
/onstaotly  maintaining    the    disposition, 
n,  and  never  neglectin^^  the  actual  duty  ; 
er  sligiiting  the  occasion  which  presents 
If,  nor  violating  the  habit  of  stated  devo- 
I,  may.  we  presume,  be  called  '  to  pray 
hout  ceasing.'    The  expression  *  watch- 

onto  pravcr,'  implies  this  vigilance  in 
lin^,  and  this  zeal  in  laying  hold  on  these 
asious. 

!%e  success  of  prayer,  though  promised  to 
who  oflfer  it  in  perfect  sincerity,  is  not  so 
juently  promised  to  the  cry  of  distress,  to 

impulse  of  fear,  or  the  emergency  of  the 
ment,  as  to  humble  continuance  in  devo- 
I ;  it  is  to  patient  waiting,  to  assiduous  so- 
lation,  to  unwearied  miportunity,  that 
1  lias  declared  that  he  will  lend  his  ear, 
t  he  will  give  the  communication  of  his 
rit,  that  he  will  grant  the  return  of  our 
uests.  Nothing  but  this  holy  persever- 
e  can  keep  up  in  our  minds  a  humble 
«e  of  our  dependence.  It  is  not  by  a 
re  casual  petition,  however  passionate, 

by  habitual  application,  that  devout  af- 
Lions  are  excited  and  maintained,  that  our 
I  verse  with  Heaven  is  carried  on.  It  is 
lo  other  means  that  we  can  be  assured, 
b  Saint  Paul,  that  *  we  are  risen  with 
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Christ,*  hut  this  obvious  one,  tliat  we  thus 
seek  the  things  which  are  above  ;  that  the 
heart  is  renovated,  that  the  mind  is  lifted 
above  this  low  scene  of  things ;  that  the  spir- 
it breathes  in  a  purer  atmosphere;  that  the 
whole  man  is  enlightened,  and  strcngtiiencd, 
and  purified  ;  and  that  the  more  frequently, 
»o  the  more  nearly,  he  approachi's  to  the 
throne  of  God.  He  will  find  also  that  pray- 
er not  only  expresses  but  elicits  the  Divine 
grace. 

Yet  do  we  not  allow  every  idle  plea,  every 
frivolous  pretence  to  divert  n%  from  our  bet- 
ter resolves  f  Business  brings  in  its  g^ve 
apolory,  pleasure  its  bewitching  excuse. — 
Butifwc  would  examine  our  hearts  tnily, 
and  report  tliem  fuithfuUy,  we  should  find  the 
fact  to  be,  that  disinclination  to  (his  employ- 
ment, ollencr  than  our  engagement  in  an}* 
other,  keep  us  from  this  sacred  intercourse 
with  our  Maker. 

Under  circumstances  of  distress,  indeed, 
prayer  is  adopted  with  comparatively  little 
reluctance  ;  the  mind,  which  knows  not 
where  to  fly,  flies  to  God.  In  agony,  nature 
is  no  Atheist.  The  soul  is  drawn  to  God  by 
a  sort  of  natural  impulse  ;  not  always,  per- 
haps, by  an  emotion  of  piety,  but  from  a 
feeling  conviction,  that  every  other  refuge  is 
'  a  renige  of  lies.'  Oh  !  thou  afflicted,  tos- 
sed with  tempests,  and  not  comforted,  happy 
if  thou  art  either  drawn  or  driven,  with  holy 
David,  to  say  to  thy  God,  *  Thou  art  a  place 
to  hide  me  in.' 

But  if  it  is  easy  for  the  sorrowing  heart  to 
give  up  a  world,  by  whom  itself  seems  to  be 
given  up,  there  are  other  demands  for  prav- 
er  equally  imperative  There  are  circum- 
stances more  dangerous,  yet  less  suspected 
of  dan^per,  in  which,  tliough  the  call  is  loud- 
er, it  IS  less  heard  ;  because  the  voice  of 
conscience  is  drowned  by  the  clamours  of 
tlie  world.  Prosperous  fortunes,  unbroken 
health,  flattering  friends,  buoyant  spirits,  a 
spring-tide  of  success, — these  are  the  occa- 
sions when  tlie  very  abundance  of  God's 
mercies  is  apt  to  fill  the  heart  till  it  hardens 
it.  Loaded  with  riches,  crowned  with  digni- 
ties, successful  in  enterprise;  besot  with 
snares  in  the  shape  of  honours,  with  perils 
under  the  mask  of  pleasures ;  then  it  is,  that 
to  the  already  saturated  heart  *•  to-morrow 
shall  be  as  this  day,  and  more  abundant,'  is 
more  in  unison,  than  <  what  shall  I  render  tu 
the  Lord  .'« 

Prayer  draws  all  the  Christian  graces  into 
its  focus.  It  draws  charity,  followed  by  her 
lovely  train,  her  forbearance  with  faults,  her 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  her  pity  lor  errors,, 
her  compassion  for  want.  It  draws  Repent- 
ance, with  tier  holy  sorrows,  her  pious  reso- 
lutions, her  self-distrust  It  attracts  Faith, 
with  her  elevated  eye,— Hope,  with  ber 
grasoed  anchor, — Beneficence  with  lier  open 
hand, — Zeal,  looking  for  and  wide  to  terve, 
^Humility,  with  introverted  eye,  looking  at 
home.  Prayer,  by  quickening  these  graoet 
in  tlie  heart,  warms  them  into  life,  fits  them 
for  service^  and  dismisses  each  to  its  appro- 
priate practice.  Prajer  is  mental  virtue  ; 
virtue  is  spiritual  action.    The  mould  intof 
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which  he  is  to  be  on  the  wsLtch,  hot  as  that 
▼ice  which,  if  indulged,  would  ponon  all  his 
virtues.  Among  the  sins  of  the  inner  roan, 
he  knows  that  ^  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but 
by  prayer.*  When  he  hears  it  said  of  any 
popular,  and  especially  of  any  religious  char- 
acter, *  He  is  a  good  roan,  but  he  is  rain ;' 
lie  says  within  himself,  he  is  vain,  and,  there- 
fore, I  fear  be  is  not  a  g^ood  man.  How 
many  right  qualities  does  vanity  rob  of  their 
value,  how  many  right  actions  of  their  re- 
ward ! 

Every  suspicion  of  the  first  stirring  of  van- 
ity in  himself,  sends  him  with  deeper  pros- 
tration before  his  Maker.  Lord,  what  is 
man !  shall  the  praise  of  a  fellow-creature, 
whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  whose  ashes 
muHt  soon  be  mingled  with  my  own,  which 
may  evcu  before  my  own  be  consigned  to 
kindred  dub(,  shall  his  praise  be  of  sufficient 
potency  to  endanger  the  humility  of  a  being, 
who  is  not  only  looking  forwanl  to  the  ap- 
plause of  those  glorious  spirits  which  sur- 
round the  throne  of  God,  but  to  the  ap 
probation  of  God  himself.' 

When  those  with  whom  he  occasionally 
mixes  see  the  praying  Christian  calm  and 
cheerful  in  society,  they  little  suspect  the  fre- 
quent struggles,  the  secret  conflicts  he  has 
within.  Others  see  his  devout  and  consci- 
entious life,  but  he  alone  knows  the  plague 
of  his  own  heart.  For  this  plague  he  seeks 
the  only  remedy :  to  prayer,  that  balm  of 
hurt  minds,  be  constantly  repairs. 

The  confirmed  Christian  will  above  all  la- 
bour most  assiduously  after  that  eofuitiency 
ofcharacter^  which  is  a  more  unequivocal 
evidence  of  high  Christian  attainment,  than 
the  most  prominent  great  qualities,  which 
are  frequently  counteracted  by  their  oppo- 
sites.  This  consistency  exhibits  a  more  stri- 
king oonformity  to  the  image  of  his  Maker; 
as  in  the  works  of  creation,  the  wisdom  of  the 
Supreme  Intelligence  is  more  admirable  in 
the  agreement  and  harmony  of  one  thing 
with  another,  than  in  the  individual  beauty 
and  excellence  of  each.  It  is  more  conspi- 
cuous, in  the  fitness  and  proportion  of  its 
parts  relatively,  than  in  the  composition  of 
the  parts  themselves.  By  this  uniformity, 
the  results  of  religion  are  the  most  beautiful- 
ly exhibited  in  the  Christian  character. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  conflicts  and  the 
trials  of  the  conscientious,  watchfbl,  praying 
Christian,  we  shall  estimate  aright  the  value 
of  the  consoling  promises  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
by  these  promises,  applied  through  Divine 
grace  to  the  heart,  that  the  Christian  is  gra- 
dually brought  to  consider  prayer,  not  merely 
as  a  duty,  but  to  value  it  as  a  privilege ;  and 
tbe  more  earnestly  he  cultivates  this  spirit 
of  supplication,  the  more  deeply  will  it  ena- 
ble htm  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  his 
own  heart.  The  more  he  discovers  the  evils 
which  he  there  finds,  he  will  be  so  far  from 
being  deterred  by  the  discovery  from  ap- 
proaching to  the  fountain  of  mercy,  that  it 
frill  lead  him  to  be  more  diligent,  as  well  as 
more  fervent  in  his  application  there.  No- 
thing so  faithfully  reveals  to  us  our  spiritual 
exigencies,  nothing  can  quicken  our  petitiont 


for  their  relief  so  powerfully,  as  the  convic- 
tion of  their  actual  existence.  In  this  coo- 
victioo,  in  this  earnest  application,  the  Chris- 
tian at  length  feeels  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in 
its  consolations,  its  blessedness,  its  trans-r 
forming  power. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

The  Comolalvmi  ^  Prayer  in  affliction^ 
SickneiSy  and  Death. 

The  Pagan  philosophers  have  given  many 
admirable  precepts,  boXh  for  resigning  bles- 
sings, and  for  sustaining  misfortunes ;  but, 
wanting  the  motives  and  sanctions  of  Chris« 
tianity,  though  tliey  excite  much  intellectual 
admiration,tbey  produce  little  practical  effect. 
The  stars  which  glittered  in  their  moral 
night,  though  bright,  imparted  no  warmth. 
Their  most  beautiful  dissertations  on  death 
had  no  charm  to  extract  its  sting.  We  re- 
ceive no  support  from  their  most  elaborate 
treatises  on  immortality,  for  want  of  Him 
who  *  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light' 
Their  consolatory  discussions  could  not  strip 
the  grave  of  its  terrors ;  for  to  them  it  was 
not  'swallowed  up  in  victory.'  To  conceive 
of  the  soul  as  an  immortal  principle,  without 
proposing  a  scheme  for  the  pardon  of  its  sins, 
was  but  cold  consolation.  Their  future  state 
was  but  a  happy  guess :  their  Heaven  but  a 
fortunate  conjecture. 

When  we  peruse  their  finest  compositiooSf 
we  admire  tbe  manner  in  which  the  medicine 
is  administered,  but  we  do  not  find  it  eflfec- 
tual  for  tbe  cure,  nor  even  for  the  miti^tion 
of  our  disease.  The  beauty  of  the  senti- 
ment we  applaud,  but  our  heart  continues 
to  ache. 

To  this  cold  scepticism  let  us  oppose  the 
heart-consoling,  exhilarating,  triumphant 
certaifUies  of  Christianity.  (J  know  that  my 
Redeemer  livetli,  and  that  He  shall  stand  at 
the  latter  day  upon  the  earth— In  my  flesh 
I  shall  see  God,  whom  mine  eyes  shall  behold 
and  not  another' — '  I  am  Uie  resurrection 
and  the  life,  saith  the  Lord ;  whosoever  liv- 
eth  and  beheveth  in  me  shall  never  die.' — 
Here  is  the  true  balm  of  Gilead, — here  is 
the  healing  cordial  for  every  human  woe ! 

The  hair-splitting  casuist  does  not  directly 
say  that  pain  is  not  an  evil,  but  by  a  sophisti- 
cal turn  professes  that  philosophy  will  never 
con  fen  it  to  be  an  evil.  But  what  consola- 
tion does  the  sufferer  draw  from  this  quib- 
bling nicety  .' 

Christianity  knows  none  of  these  fanciful 
distinctions.  She  never  pretends  to  insist 
that  pain  is  not  an  evil,  but  she  does  mora  } 
she  converts  it  into  a  good.  Chriatianity, 
therefore,  teaches  a  fortitude  as  much  mort 
noble  than  philosophy,  as  meeting  pain  witk 
resignation  to  the  hand  that  inflicts  it»  k 
more  heroic  than  denying  it  to  be  an  evil. 

*  1  will  be  sanctified' in  uiem  that  drav  B%h 
unto  me,'  says  the  Almighty,  by  his  propbal* 
We  must,  therefore,  when  we  approach  Uhi 
in  our  devotions,  frequently  endeavour  Is 
warm  our  hearts,  raise  our  views,  and  qaidBk 
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tUtOMjvliiiA  witatftnC  ptinAiL  That 
vfcaoh  it  €ooe  beooiae  euj  wiU  looo  b«  r«B- 
dirad  plwMMit  lattMd  of  naiamg  at  the 
pwformaaocL  we  shall  be  uhappy  at  the 
CNDiMioii.  When  a  mao  reooyerin^  nom  nck- 
■eis  attempt!  to  walk,  he  does  not  disoon- 
tiwM  tbeeseroise  beoaose  he  feels  hiroseir 
weak.  Bar  ereo  hecaose  the  effort  is  p«infnl. 
He  rather  redoobles  his  ezertioo  ;  it  is  from 
Iw  perseveraace  that  he  looks  for  strength. 
Ab  additioiial  tarn  efery  dajr  diminishes  his 
iepQgnanoe»  angments  his  Tigoiir,  improres 
las  spirits  That  eflbrt  which  was  sobmitted 
to  beoaose  it  was  salatarj,  is  oontinned  be- 
CMise  the  fiwhnr  of  reaorated  strength  m- 
darsitdelifhtM. 

Bot  if  prayer  be  so  exhilaratior  to  the 
•Ml,  what  shaU  be  said  of  praise  P  Praise  is 
the  only  employment,  we  had  almost  said  it 
h  the  only  dnty,  in  which  self  finds  no  part 
lo  praise  we  go  oat  of  oorselves,  and  think 
only  of  Him  lo  whom  we  offer  it.  It  is  the 
most  porel?  disinterested  of  all  senrices.  It 
ii  gratitodiB  withoat  solicitation,  acknowl 
edgment  witboot  petition.  Prayer  is  the  orer- 
fowingexprassion  of  oor  wants,  praise  of  oor 
lActiooa.  Prayer  is  the  langaage  of  the 
distitate,  praise  of  the  redeemed,  sinner.  If 
the  angelic  spirits  offer  their  praises  exempt 
fnmi  oor  mixture  of  infirmity  or  alloy,  yet  we 
Iwre a motire fcrgratitade,  nnknown  eren 
to  the  angels.  They  are  onfallen  beings ; 
they  cannot  say  as  we  can,  *  Worthy  the 
Liamb,  for  He  was  slain  for  as*  Prayer  is 
the  child  of  (kith ;  praise  of  lore.  n«yer 
w  prospectiTo ;  praise  takes  in,  in  its  wide 
rmnge,  enjoyment  of  present,  remembrance 
of  past,  and  anticipation  of  ftitare,  blessings 
Prarer  poinU  the  only  way  to  heafeo ;  praise 
is  already  there. 


CHAP.  XII. 
Oa  Inltrcenory  Prayer, 

As  it  is  the  effect  of  prayer  to  expmtd  the 
aflectioos  as  well  as  to  nmeUfy  them,  the  be- 
nerolent  Christian  is  not  satisfied  to  com- 
mend himself  alone  to  the  Dirine  farour. 
The  heart  which  is  full  of  the  lore  of  God 
will  orerfiow  with  lore  to  his  neighbour.  All 
tint  are  near  to  himself  he  wishes  to  bring 
near  to  God.  He  will  present  the  whole  ho- 
man  race  as  objects  of  the  Divine  compas- 
sioo,  hot  especiall?  the  faithful  followers  of 
Jesos  Chnst  Religion  makes  a  man  so 
liberal  of  souU  that  be  cannot  endure  to  re- 
strict any  thing,  much  less  divine  mercies,  to 
himself: 'be,  therefore,  spiritualises  the  so- 
oial  afiections,  by  adding  intercessory  to 
penooal  prayer :  'for  be  knows  that  petition- 
ag  for  others  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
exercising  and  enlarging  our  own  lore  and 
charity,  even  if  it  were  oot  to  draw  down 
those  blessings  which  are  promised  to  those 
for  whom  we  ask  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  produce  any  of  the 
KamberieM  instances  with  which  ScHptOre 
aboonds,  on  the  efllcacy  of  interoessioo :  in 
whksh  God  has  proved  the  truth  of  his  own 
aesoraace,  that  'his  ear  was  opea  to  their 


cry.*  I  shall  coafina  myielf  to  a  few  obsm^ 
rations  on  the  benefits  it  brings  to  him  who 
offers  it  When  we  pray  for  the  objecta  of 
oor  dearest  regard,  it  purifies  passmo,  and 
exalts  love  into  religion :  when  we  pray  for 
those  with  whom  we  have  worldly  inter- 
coorse,  it  smooths  down  the  swellinn  of 
envy,  and  bids  the  tumults  of  anger  and  am- 
bition subside :  when  we  pray  for  oor  coon- 
try,  it  sanctifies  patriotism :  when  we  pray 
for  those  in  authority,  it  adds  a  Divine  mo- 
tive to  human  obedience :  when  we  prajr  for 
oar  eoemies,  it  softeos  the  savageness  of  war, 
and  mollifies  hatred  into  teoderness,  and  re- 
sentment into  sorrow.  There  is  no  such 
softener  of  animosity,  no  soch  soother  of  re- 
sentment,  no  soch  allaver  of  hatred,  as  sin- 
cere cordial  prayer.  And  we  can  only  learn 
the  duty  so  difficult  to  human  nature,  of  for- 

giving  those  who  have  offended  us,  when  we 
ring  ourselves  to  pray  for  them  to  Him 
whom  we  ourselves  dailv  offend.  When 
those  who  are  the  faitbfol  followers  of  the 
same  Divine  Master  pray  for  each  other,  the 
reciprocal  intercession  o^lightfully  realiaes 
that  beautifol  idea  of  *the  commonioo  of 
Saints.'  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  which 
more  enriches  the  Christian  than  the  ciroa- 
lation  of  this  holy  eommeroe ;  than  the  com- 
fort of  believing,  while  he  is  praying  for  his 
Christian  friends,  that  he  is  also  repaying  the 
benefit  of  their  prayers  for  him. 

Some  are  for  coofining  their  intercessions 
only  to  the  good,  as  if  none  but  persons  of 
merit  were  entitled  to  oor  prayer.  CUiod ! 
who  is  good !  *  There  is  none  good  bot  one, 
that  is  God  '  Merit !  who  has  it  ?  Desert ! 
who  can  jAnd  it  f  in  the  sight  of  Ckd,  I 
mean,  who  shall  bring  his  own  piety,  or 
the  piety  of  others,  in  the  way  of  c/oass,  be- 
fore a  Being  of  soch  transcendent  holiness, 
that  *  the  hMveos  are  not  clean  in  his  sight?' 
And  if  we  wait  for  perfect  holiness  as  a  pre- 
liminary prayer,  when  shall  snch  erring  crea^ 
tores  pray  at  all  to  Him  *  who  chargeth  the 
aiural<i  with  folly  ?' 

The  social  affections  were  given  os,  act 
only  for  the  kindliest,  but  the  noblest  par- 
poses .  The  charities  of  fetber,  son,  and 
brother,  were  bestowed,  not  only  to  make 
life  pleasant,  but  to  make  ittisefol:  not  only 
that  we  might  contribute  to  the  present  com- 
fort, but  lo  the  eternal  benefit  of  each  other. 

These  heaven-implanted  affections  are 
never  brought  into  exercise  more  properly, 
nor  with  more  lively  fedings,  than  in  mter- 
cessory  prayer.  Our  friends  may  have  wants 
which  we  cannot  remove,  desires  which  we 
cannot  gratify,  afflictioos  which  we  cannot 
relieve,  bot  it  b  always  io  oor  power  to  bring 
them  before  God ;  to  pray  for  them  when- 
ever we  pray  for  oorselves.  This^  as  it  is  a 
most  pleasant  and  easy,  so  it  is  an  indispen- 
sable, obligation.  It  is  a  duty  which  brings 
the  social  affections  into  their  highest  exer- 
cise, and  which  may  be  reciprocaUy  paid  and 
received. 

The  same  Scriptorea  which  expressly  en- 
joio  that  soppUcatioo,  prayers,  interoessioll, 
and  giving  of  thanks  oa  made  for  all  men, 
foraish  ano  aonMamos  aiamplea  of  the  efll- 
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CBoy  of  iiitaroeBiorf  prayer.    We  need  not  i  only  does  prayer  far  otiien  promote  natnnJ 
dveU  on  the  iohtance  of  the  rain  obtained  by  ( aflfection,  not  only  doet  it  Mfteo  the  heart  of 


the  prayers  of  Elijah,  or  the  early  a? ailing^ 
interceiuiiona  of  Muses,  with  other  public  de- 
liverances efiecled  in  tlie  same  manner. 

Though  the  perseverance  of  Abraham's 
prayer  did  not  prevent  the  extermioatioo  of 
tlie  polluted  cit^',  yet  doubtless  the  blessini; 
lie  solicited  for  it  returned  into  his  own  bo- 
som, and  the  successive  prumiscs  made  b> 

the  Almigfhty  Judge  to  tne  successively  re-  jof  our  compassion  for  the' miseries  of  una* 
ilnced  numlier  of  tho  righteous,  for  whoac|kind,  we  pour  out  our  hearts  in  prayer  fsr 


him  who  intercedes,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they 
for  whom  the  intercession  is  made,  may  rssp 
the  benefit. 

But  our  intercession  most  dwell  neitlMV  in 
generalities  for  the  public,  nor  in  limitatkas 
to  the  wants  of  our  particular  friends.  The 
Christian  is  the  friend  of  every  descripticMi 
of  the  children  of  mortality.     In  the  fulness 


sake  the  petition  for  preservation  was  offer 
ed,  affords  a  proof  of  the  Divine  approbation, 
and  a  striking  encouragement  to  persist  in 
the  dutv  of  intercessory  prayer.  The  pro- 
mise o{  Goil  was  witlidrawn.     The  prayer 


tlio  poor  and  destitute,  and  we  do  well.  Bat 
tliere  is  another  and  a  large  class  who  are 
still  more  the  objects  of  our  pity,  and  conse- 
quently should  be  of  our  prayers.  While 
we  pray  for  tluwe  who  have  no  portion  in 


was  conditional,  and  could  the  petitioner  I  this  world,  do  we  not  sometimes  forget  to 
have  made  up  liis  very  lowest  complement. !  pray  for  those  who  have  their  whole  ^irtion 


tlie  city  had  been  saved.  The  interceding 
licart  in  any  event  is  sure  to  gain  something 
for  itself. 


mit?  We  pray  for  the  praying  servanUof 
God,  but  perhaps  we  neglect  to  pray  for 
tliose  who  never  pray  for  tlnunselves.   Tbew 


Prayer  is  such  an  enlarger  of  the  affec-  are  the  persons  who  stand  most  in  need  of  the 


tions,  such  an  opener  of  the  heart,  that  we 
cannot  but  wonder  how  any  who  live  in  the 
practice  of  it  should  be  penurious  in  their 
alms ;  or  if  they  do  give,  should  do  it '  grudg- 
ingly or  of  necessity.'  Surely,  if  our  prayer 
be  cordial,  we  shaU  be  more  ready  to  assist 


mercy  of  the  Almighty,  and  of  our  Christian 
importunity  in  their  favour. 

Is  it  not  affecting,  that  even  nnto  onr  de- 
votions we  are  disposed  to  carry  tlie  regaid 
we  too  highly  indulg^e  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  by  earnestly  imploring  mercy  upon 


84  well  as  to  love  those  for  whom  we  are  in   those  wlio  want  them  ;  and  by  forgetting  to 


the  habit  of  making  supplication  to  God.  It 
is  impossible  to  pray  sincerely  for  the  well 
being  of  others,  without  being  desirous  of 
coDtributing  to  it.  We  can  hanllv  conceive 
a  more  complete  species  of  selMleccption 
than  that  practised  by  an  avaricious  professor 
of  religion,  one  who  goes  on  mechanically  to 
pray  for  the  poor,  whilst  his  prayer  has  nei- 
ther opened  his  heart  nor  his  purse.  He  may 
value  himself  on  this,  as  on  other  instances 
of  his  ingenuity,  in  having  found  out  so  cheap 
a  way  of  doing  good,  and  go  on  contentedly, 
till  he  hears  that  tremendous  sentence  of  ex- 
clusion. ^  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of 
tlie  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me.' 

()  impurloncn  of  Wealth  !  with  nl)  thy  store 
How  dar^st  thou  let  one  woithy  man  be  poor  ? 

O  you  great  ones  of  the  earth,  whom  rich- 
es ensnare  and  prosperity  betrays,  be  largely 
liberal,  even  from  self-interest.  Not,  indeed, 
expecting  to  make  the  liberality  you  bestow 
a  remuneration  for  the  devotions  you  with- 
hold. Scatter  your  superfluities,  and  more 
than  your  superfluities,  to  the  destitute,  if 


offer  our  supplications  in  favour  of  those  who 
are  blinded  by  the  too  full  enjoyment  of 
them  f  If  the  one  duty  be  done,  shonM  the 
other  be  left  undone? 

If  we  want  an  example  of  the  most  sub- 
lime kind  of  Charity,  observe  for  what  it  is 
that  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  '  bows 
his  knees  to  God'  in  behalf  of  his  friends. 
Is  it  for  an  increase  of  their  wealth,  their 
power,  their  fame,  or  any  other  external 
prosperity  ? — No :  it  is  that  *  God  would 
grant  them  accordmg  to  the  riches  of  lui 
g^lory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  in  the 
inner  man  ;'— it  is,  that '  Christ  may  dwell  is 
their  hearts  by  faith  ;' — it  is,  ^  that  they  msj 
bo  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,'  and  this  to 
a  glorious  end,—*  that  they  may  be  able,  with 
all  Saints,  to  comprehend'  the  Tasi  dimsD- 
sions  of  the  love  of  Christ ;— that  *  thev  msy 
be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God.'  Hmw 
are  the  sort  of  petitions  which  we  ncied  never 
hesitate  to  present.  These  are  requests 
which  we  may  rest  assured  are  always  agree- 
able to  the  Divine  will ;  here  we  are  certain 
we  cannot  *  praj  amiss.'     These  arc  inter- 


pious  poor,  by  the  very  tender  charitv  of 
their  prayers  for  you.  Their  supplications 
may  possibly  be  so  beard,  that  you  may,  at 
Icngrtli,  be  brought  to  the  indispensable  ne- 
cc^ity,  and  the  i>onnden  duty  or  praying  for 
yourselves. 

There  is  a  gcnero«»it^'  in  rcliofion.  The 
same  principle  which  disposes  a  Christian  to 
contribnte  to  the  temporal  interests  of  those 
he  loves,  inclines  him  to  breathe  his  earnest 
supplication  for  their  spiritual  benefit.    Not 


an  converts."  Not  merely  that  he  nMi 
havp  the  gratification  of  once  more  beholdiBf 
(hose  he  loved, — though  that  would  semib^ 
delight  so  affcctinnste  a  heart, — hut '  (katM 

might  perfect  that  which  was  lacking  in  llHir 

faith  '  ^ 

These  are  instances  of  a  spirit  solaif<aia 
itR  affections,  so  high  in  its  object ;  of  a  ■•■ 
who  had  so  much  of  Heaven  in  his  fnmi^ 
ships,  so  much  of  soul  in  his  attacbaNMlii 
that  he  thought  time  too  brief,  earth  too  i 
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tjT,  wortdij  blesnngi  too  low^  to  enter  deep- 
ly into  bis  petitioot  for  thoee  to  whom  time 
and  earth,  the  tranulory  bleasiDg^t  of  life, 
and  life  itnelf,  would  so  soon  be  oo  more 

In  exciting^  us  to  perpetual  g^ratitude,  the 
tame  Apostle  stirs  us  up  to  the  duty  of  keep- 
ing before  our  eyes  the  mercies  whioh  so  pe- 
Mmptorily  demand  it.  These  mercies  suc- 
oeea  each  other  so  rapidly,  or,  rather,  are 
eroirded  upon  us  so  simultaneously,  that  if 
we  do  not  count  them  as  they  are  received, 
and  record  them  as  they  are  enjoined,  their 
▼eiy  multitade,  which  oug^t  to  penetrate  the 
beart  more  deeply,  will  cause  them  to  slip  out 
of  the  memory. 

As  to  the  commanded  duty  of  praying^  for 
cmr  enemies,  the  most  powerful  example  be- 
qnei^hed  to  us  in  Scnpture,  next  to  that  of 
his  Divine  Master  on  the  cross,  is  that  of  St. 
Stephen.  Even  o/ler  the  expiring^  martyr 
bad  Maculated,  *L(Ord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit,^  he  kneeled  down,  aqd  cried  with  a 
lond  voice,  *  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge.'  Let  every  instance  of  Roman 
greataken  of  mind,  let  every  story  of  Grecian 
magoanimity  be  ransacked,  and  produce, 
who  can,  such  another  example.  Theirs  is 
tumour,  this  is  grandeur ;  theirs  is  heroism, 
this  is  Christianity  ;  tliey  implored  the  gods 
for  themselves,  Stephen  for  his  murderers. 

In  closing  the  subject  of  Intercessory  Pray- 
er, may  the  author  be  allowed  to  avail  her- 
aelf  of  the  feeling  it  suggests  to  her  own  heart  ? 
and,  while  she  earnestly  implores  that  Being 
who  can  make  the  meanest  of  his  creatures 
instrumental  to  His  glory,  to  bless  this  hum- 
ble attempt  to  the  reader,  may  she,  without 
|>resamption,  iatreat  that  titis  work  of  Chris- 
tian charity  may  be  reciprocal,  and  that  those 
who  peruse  these  pages  may  put  up  a  petition 
for  her,  that,  in  the  great  da*  to  which  we 
are  all  hastening,  and  to  which  she  is  so  very 
near,  she  may  not  be  fouod  to  have  suggest- 
ed to  others  what  she  herself  did  not  believe, 
or  to  have  recommended  what  she  did  not 
desire  to  practise  ?  In  that  awful  day  of  ev- 
erlasting decision,  may  both  the  reader  and 
the  writer  be  pardoned  and  accepted,  '  not 
in*  any  works  of  righteousness  which  they 
have  done,'  but  through  the  merits  of  tbie 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

nt  Practical  Remits  of  Prayer  Exhibited 
in  the  Life  of  the  Chriitian  in  the  World. 

As  the  keeping  up  a  due  sense  of  religion, 
both  in  faith  and  practice,  so  materially  de- 
pends on  the  hahit  of  fervent  and  heart-felt 
devotion,  may  we  be  permitted,  in  this  plar(>, 
to  insist  on  the  probable  effects  which  would 
fiillow  the  devont  and  ronscicntions  exercise 
of  prayer,  rather  than  on  prayer  it'^elf.^ 

As  soon  as  religion  is  really  become  the 
earnest  desire  of  our  hearts,  it  will  inevitably 
become  Uie  great  bn<%ines8  of  our  lives  ;  the 
one  is  the  only  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
otber:    consequently,    the  religion  of  the 


heart  and  life  will  promote  that  Spirit  of 
prayer  by  which  botli  have  been  promoted. 

They,  therefore,  little  advance  the  true  in- 
terests of  mankind,  who,  under  the  powerful 
plea  of  what  great  things  God  has  done  for 
us,  in  our  redemption  by  his  Son,  neglect  to 
encourage  our  active  services  in  His  cause. 
Hear  the  words  of  inspiration  :  *  Be  not 
slothful'^^  run  the  race' — '  fi^ht  the  good 
fight' — *  strive  to  enter  in' — *  give  diligence' 
— '  work  out  your  own  salvation'-^*  God  is 
not  unmindful  to  forget  your  labour  of  love' 
— *  but  when  you  have  done  all,  ye  are  un- 
profitable servants,  ye  have  done  that  which 
was  your  duty  to  do.' 

But  if,  afleir  we  have  done  all,  we  are  un- 
profitable servants,  what  shall  we  be  if  we 
have  done  nothing  ^  Is  it  not  obvions  that 
the  Holv  Spirit,  who  dictated  these  exhorta- 
tions, clearly  meant  that  a  sound  faith  in  tho 
word  of  God  was  intended  to  produce  lioly 
exertion  for  the  advancement  of  Ilis  glory  ? 
The  activity  in  doing  gfood  of  the  Son  of  God 
was  not  exceeded  by  his  devotion,  and  botb 
powerfully  illustrated  his  doctrines,  and  con- 
firmed his  divinity.  Until  then,  we  make 
our  religfion  a  part  of  our  common  life,  until 
we  bring*  Christianity,  as  an  illustrious  reO' 
ius  is  said  to  have  brought  philosophv,  from 
its  retreat  to  live  in  the  world,  and  dwell 
among  men;  until  we  have  brought  it  from 
the  closet  to  the  active  scene,  from  tbe 
church  to  the  world,  whether  that  world  be 
the  court,  the  senate,  the  exchange,  the  pub- 
lic office,  the  private  counting-house,  the 
courts  of  justice,  the  professional  depart- 
ments, or  the  domestic  drawing-room,  it  will 
not  have  folly  accomplished  what  it  was  sent 
on  earth  to  do. 

We  do  not  mean  the  introduction  of  its 
language,  but  of  its  spirit :  the  former  is 
frequently  as  incompatible  with  public,  as 
it  is  unsuitable  to  private  business  ;  but  tbo 
latter  is  of  universal  application.  We  mean 
that  the  temper  and  dispositions  which  it  is 
the  object  of  prayer  to  communicate,  should 
be  kept  alive  in  society,  and  brought  into 
action  in  its  affairs.  That  the  integrity,  the 
veracity,  the  justice,  the  purity,  the  liberali- 
ty, the  watchfulness  over  ourselves,  the  can- 
dour towards  others,  aU  exercised  in  tbe  fear 
of  the  Ijord,  and  strengthened  by  the  word 
of  God  and  prayer,  should  be  brought  from 
the  retirement  of  devotion  to  the  regulation 
of  the  conduct 

There  may  be  a  form  of  unfelt  petitions, 
a  ceremonious  avowal  of  faith,  a  customary 

{)rofession  of  repentance,  a  general  acknow- 
edgment  of  sin,  uttered  from  the  lips  to  God ; 
but  where  is  his  image  and  superscription 
written  upon  the  heart  f  Where  is  the  trans- 
forming power  of  religion  in  the  life  ?— 
Where  is  the  living  transcript  of  the  Divine 
oriirinal  ?  Where  is  that  holiness  to  which 
the  vision  of  the  Lord  is  specifically  promis- 
ed ?  Where  is  the  light,  and  life,  and  grace 
of  the  Redeemer  exhibited  in  the  temper 
and  conduct  ^  Yet  we  are  assured,  that  if 
we  are  Christians,  there  most  be  a  constant 
aim  at  this  conformity. 
We  should,  therefore,  endeavour  to  be- 
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IicF6  ms  we  |iray,  to  think  ai  we  pn j,  to  feel 
as  we  prttT,  and  to  act  at  we  pray.  Prayer 
must  not  be  a  solitarj,  independent  exercise ; 
but  an  eiercise  incorporated  with  manj,  and 
inseparabff  connected  with  that  golden 
chain  of  Christian  duties,  of  which,  wnen  so 
connected,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant links.  They  will  not  pray  differently 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  do  not  /m 
differently. 

But  thoug^h  we  must  not  in  accommodation 
to  the  prerailiog^  prejudices  and  unnecessary 
zeal  asfainst  abstinence  and  devotion,  neg- 
lect the  imperative  duties  of  retirement, 
prayer  and  meditation ;  vet,  perhaps,  as 
prayer  makes  so  indispensaole  an  article  in 
tlic  Christian  life,  some  retired,  contempla- 


chide  technical  or  prafeaiioiial , 
hat  it  exhibits  the  tempc^  and  the  coodnot 
which  may  be  made  applicable  to  the  aj^ecial 
concerns  of  every  man,  whatever  be  bu  oe« 
cupation.  He  will  find  in  it  the  ricfat  dhnec- 
tion  to  the  right  porsnit ;  the  straigbt  road  to 
the  proper  end  ;  the  dnty  of  a  pore  tnten* 
tion  ;  and  tlie  prohibition  of  felae  measures 
to  attain  even  a  landaUe  object.  No  bury 
or  engagement  will  ever  maike  him  lose  dght 
of  that  sacred  aphorism  so  pointedly  addra»> 
sed  to  men  of  bosiness,  *  He  that  makdk 
haste  to  be  rich  shall  hardly  be  innocent.*— 
The  cautionary  texts  which  he  admired  in 
his  closet,  he  will  not  treasure  up  at  classi- 
cal mottos  to  amuse  his  fancy,  or  embdliih 
his  discourse  ;    but  will  adopt  as  mles  of 


live  persons  may  apprehend  that  it  makes  the  j  conduct,  and  brinr  them  into  every  worldly 
whole ;  whereas  prayer  is  only  the  operation  |  transaction,  whether  commercial,  foremic, 
which  sets  the  machine  going.  It  is  the ;  medical,  military,  or  whatever  else  be  his 
sharpest  spur  to  virtuous  action,  but  not  the  i  professed  object  He  will  not  adJiMt  his 
act  itself.  The  only  infallible  incentive  to  a !  scale  of  doty  by  the  false  standard  of  the 
useful  life,  but  not  a  substitute  for  that  use- 1  world,  nor  by  any  measure  of  his  own  devi> 
fulness.  Religion  keeps  her  children  in  full  j  sing  ;  he  has  but  one  standard  of  jndginr, 
employment.  It  finds  them  work  for  every  I  but  one  measure  of  condoct,— the  infeUsbli 
day  in  the  week,  as  well  as  on  Sundays.  '  j  Word  of  God.  This  rule  he  will  lake  as  be 
The  praying  Christian,  on  goin^  into  the  i  finds  it,  he  will  use  as  he  is  commanded ;  be 
world,  reels  tluit  his  social  and  religions  du- 1  will  not  bend  it  to  his  own  convenience  ;  he 
ties  are  happily  comprised  in  one  brief  sen-,  will  not  accommodate  it  to  his  own 


fence — *  I   will  think  upon  thv  command 
ments  to  do  them. *    What  the  Holy  Spi rit  has 
so  indissolobly  joined,  he  does  not  separate. 
As  the  lawyer  has  his  compendium  of  cases 


his  own  passions,  his  own  emolument,  his  own 
reputation. 

He  whose  heart  has  been  set  in  motion  by 
prayer;    who  has  had  his    spiritual    pom 


and  precedents  ;  the  lec^islator  his  statutes  ; '  quickened  by  a  serious  perusal  of  the  Holy 
tlie  soldier  his  book  of  tactics ;  and  every  .  Scriptures ;  will  find  his  work  growing  upon 


other  professor  his  vade  mecum  to  consult  in 
difficulties ;  the  Christian,  to  whichever  of 
the  professions  he  mav  belong,  will  take  his 
rooming  lecture  from  a  more  infallible  direc- 
tory, comprehending  not  only  cases  aod  pre- 


him  m  regular  proportion  to  his  wiUingness 
to  do  it.  He  is  oiligently  exact  in  the  im- 
mediate duties  of  the  passing  day.  Tbonsh 
procrastination  is  treated  by  many  aa  a  li^t 
evil,  he  studiously  avoids  it,   because  he  has 


cedents,  but  abouodmg  with  those  seminal  felt  its  mischiefs  ;'  he  is  active  even  from  the 
principles  which  contain  the  essence  of  all  love  of  ease,  for  he  knows  that  the  duties 
actual  duty,  from  which  all  practical  evi- 1  which  would  have  cost  him  little,  if  done  en 
dence  is  deducihle.     This  spint  of  laws  dif-  j  the  day  they  were  due.  may,  by  the  aconmO' 


jbrs  from  all  other  leg^l  institutes,  some  of 
which,  from  that  imperfection  inseparable 
from  the  be»t  human  things,  have  been  found 
nnintelligible,  some  impracticable,  and  some 
have  become  obsolete  The  divine  law  is 
subject  to  no  such  disadvantages  :  it  is  per- 
fect in  its  nature,  intelligible  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  eternal  in  its  obligation. 

This  sacred  institute  he  will  consult  in  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  not  occasionally,  but  daily. 
Unremioued  of  general  duty,  unfurnished 
with  some  leading  hint  for  the  particular  de- 
mand, ho  will  not  venture  to  rush  into  the 
hustle,  trial,  and  temptation  of  the  day.  Of 
this  aid  he  will  possess  himself,  with  the  more 
ease,  and  less  loss  of  time,  as  he  will  not 
have  to  ransack  a  multiplicity  of  folios  for  a 
detached  case,  or  an  individual  intricacy  ; 
for,  though  he  may  not  find  in  the  Bible  spe- 
cific instances,  yet  he  will  discover  in  ever^ 
page  some  goveminp:  truth,  some  rule  of  uni- 
versal application,  the  spirit  of  which  may 
be  brought  to  bear  on  almost  every  circum- 
stance ;  some  principle  suited  to  every  pur- 
pose, and  competent  to  the  solution  of  every 
moral  difficulty. 

Scripture  does  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  in- 


lation  of  many  neglected  days,  coat  him 
much.  The  fear  of  this  rouses  nim  to  imnw- 
diate  exertion.  If  the  case  in  qoestion  be 
doubtful,  he    deliberates,    he  inquires,  be 

Grays  ;  if  it  be  clear  and  pressing,  what  Us 
and  finds  to  do,  he  does  with  all  nil  might ; 
and  m  the  calls  of  distress,  he  always  actiea 
his  favourite  aphorism, — that  giving  aoon  ii 
giving  twice. 

Abroad  bow  many  dnties  meet  him  1  He 
has  on  his  hands  the  poor  who  want  bread, 
the  afflicted  who  want  comfort,  the  distreased 
who  want  counsel,  the  ignorant  who  want 
teaching,  the  depressed  who  want  soothing. 
At  home  he  has  his  family  to  watch  orer.-— 
He  has  to  give  instruction  to  hia  ofaildreni 
and  an  example  to  his  servanta.  Bnt  Ui 
more  immediate,  as  well  aa  more  diflenit' 
work  is  with  himself,  and  he  knows  tlMt  Ifeii 
exercise,  well  performed,  cmn  alone 
him  wisely  to  perform  the  rest.  Her*  I 
finds  work  for  every  faculty  of  bii 
standing,  every  con(|uest  over  his  wiH,  Ctf 
every  affection  of  his  heart.  Here  bit' 
truly  labours.  He  prays  fervently,  bat 
has  to  watch,  as  well  as  to  pray,  tbat  bkr  ( 
science  be  not  dartcened  by  prvjndiee ; 
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bis  bad  qualities  do  not  assmne  the  shape  of 
virtaes«  dot  his  good  ones  engender  self-ap- 
plniise ;  that  his  best  intentions  do  *lot  mis- 
leed  bis  judgment;  that  his  candour  do  not 
degenerate  into  indifference,  nor  his  strict- 
ness into  bigotry;  that  his  moderatioD  do 
not  freese,  nor  his  zeal  bum  He  has  to  con< 
trol  his  impatience  at  the  defeat  of  his  roost 
wisely  conceived  plans.  He  will  find,  that 
in  his  best  services,  there  is  something  that  is 
wron^,  much  that  is  wanting;  and  he  feels, 
thftt  whatever  in  them  is  right,  is  not  his  own, 
but  the  giA  of  God. 

Is  your  Christian,  then,  perfect  ?  vou  will 
perhaps  ask.  Ask  himself.  With  cleep  and 
sincere  self-abasement  he  will  answer  in  the 
negative.  He  will  not  only  confess  more 
foilings  than  even  his  accusers  ascribe  to 
him,  but  he  will  own  what  they  do  not  al- 
ways charge  him  with, — sins.  He  will  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  no  natural  difference 
between  himself  and  bis  censurer,  but  that, 
through  Divine  grace,  he  one  prays  and 
struggles  against  those  corruptions,  the  very 
existence  of  which  the  other  does  not  sus- 
pect. 

There  is  nothing  more  humbling  to  the 
confirmed  praying  Christian  than  that,  whilst 
in  his  happier  moments  he  is  able  to  figure  to 
himself  a  cheering  image  of  the  glory  of  the 
Redeemer,  the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed, 
the  beauty  of  Chnstian  perfection ;  to  feel 
himself  not  only  awakened,  but  exalted ;  not 
merely  enlightened,  but  kindled ;  almost 
possessing,  rather  than  anticipatinflr  Heaven; 
-~whUe  be  is  enabled,  in  a  joyful  measure, 
to  nHkJitate  upon  these  things,  to  feel  his 
mind  ennobled,  and  his  soul  expanded  by  the 
contemplation,  yet  to  find  how  soon  the  bright 
ideas  fade,  the  strong  impression  is  effaced, 
the  heavenly  vision  vanished ;  he  mourns  to 
reflect,  that  he  does  not  more  abidingly  pos- 
sess in  his  heart,  that  he  does  not  more  pow- 
erfully exhibit  in  his  conversation,  more  forci- 
bly display  in  his  life,  that  spirit  of  which  his 
mind  has  been  sometimes  so  full,  his  heart  so 
enamoured,  when  prostrate  before  his  Ma- 
ker. 

To  his  grief  he  finds  that  his  most  perfect 
obedience  is  incomplete,  that  his  warmest 
affections  are  often  languid ;  perhaps  his 
best  iotentions  not  realized,  his  best  resolves 
not  followed  up.  In  this  view,  though  be  is 
abased  in  dust  and  ashes  in  looking  up  to 
€rod,  as  the  fountain  of  perfection,  he  is 
cheered  in  looking  up  to  him  also,  as  the 
fountain  of  mercy  m  Christ  Jesus.  He 
prays  as  well  as  stnves,  that  the  knowledge 
of  his  own  faults  may  make  him  more  hum- 
ble, and  his  sense  of  the  Divine  mercies 
more  grateful. 

But  he  will  feel  that  his  faith,  even  though 
it  does  not  want  sincerity,  will  too  frequenUv 
want  energy,  he  has,  therefore,  to  watcb 
against  cold  and  heartless  pnnrer;  though, 
perhaps,  the  humility  arising  from  this  con- 
sciousness is  a  benefit  in  another  way.  He 
feels  it  difficult  to  bring  every  *■  thought  into 
captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.*  yet  he 
goes  on  cheerily,  willing  to  believe  that  what 
may  be  difficult  is  not  impossible.    He  has  to 


struggle  against  over-anxiety  for  temporal 
thin^  He  has  to  preserve  simplicity  of  in- 
tention, consistency,  and  perseverance.  He 
has,  in  short,  to  watch  a^nst  a  long  list  of 
sins,  errors,  and  temptations,  which  he  will 
find  heavier  in  weight,  and  more  in  number, 
the  more  closely  he  looks  into  his  catalogue. 

The  praying  Christian  in  the  world  has, 
above  all,  to  watch  against  the  fear  of  man, 
as  he  may  find  it  more  easy  to  endure  the 
cross  than  to  despise  the  shame.  Even  if  he 
have  in  a  good  degree  conquered  this  temp* 
tation,  he  may  still  find  a  more  dangerous 
enemy  in  the  applause  of  the  world  than  he 
found  in  its  enmity.  An  eager  desire  of  po- 
pularity is,  perhaps,  the  last  lingering  sin* 
which  cleaves  even  to  those  who  nave  made 
a  considerable  progress  in  religion;  the  still 
unextinguished  passion  of  a  mind  ^^reat 
enough  to  have  subdued  many  other  passions. 

The  devout  Cliristian  endeavours  to  ex- 
emplify the  empbatical  description  of  the 
translated  Saint  in  the  Old  Testament,  *"  he 
walks  with  God.'  He  does  not  merely  bow 
down  before  His  footstool  at  stated  intervals : 
be  does  not  ceremoniously  address  Him  on 
great  occasions  only,  and  then  retreat,  and 
dwell  at  a  distance ;'  but  he  foalka  with  him ; 
his  habitual  intercourse,  his  natural  motion* 
his  daily  converse,  bis  intimate  communica- 
tion, is  with  his  Redeemer.  He  is  still  seek- 
ing, though  it  may  be  with  slow  and  falterinc^ 
steps,  the  things  which  are  above ;  be  is  stiu 
striving,  though  with  unequal  prog^ress,  for 
the  prize  of  his  high  calling;  he  is  still  look- 
ing, though  with  a  dim  and  feeble  eye,  for 
glory,  honor,  and  immortality;  he  is  still 
waitin|^,  though  not  with  a  trust  so  lively  as 
to  annihilate  the  distance,  to  see  his  eternal 
redemption  drawing  nigh.  Though  his  aims 
will  always  be  far  greater  than  his  attain- 
ments, yet  he  is  not  discouraged.  His  bopMB 
is  above,  his  heart  is  above,  bis  treasure  is 
above :  no  wonder,  then,  that  his  prayers  are 
directed,  and  a  large  portion  of  his  wealth 
sent  forward  thither,  wnere  he  himself  hopes 
soon  to  be.  It  is  but  transmitting  bis  ricnes 
of  both  kinds,  not  only  to  his  future,  but  Us 
everlasting  home. 

The  g^ruid  danger  of  the  Christian  in  the 
world  isyrom  the  world.  He  is  afraid  of  the 
sleek,  smooth,  insinuating,  and  not  discredi- 
table vices ;  he  guards  against  self-compla- 
cency. If  his  affairs  prosper,  and  his  repu- 
tation stands  high,  be  betakes  himself  to  his 
only  sure  refuge,  the  throne  of  God ;  to  his 
only  sure  remedy,  humble  prayer.  He 
knows  it  is  more  easy  to  perform  a  hundred 
right  deeds,  and  to  keep  many  virtues  in  ex- 
ercise, than  *  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from 
the  world,'  than  to  hold  the  things  of  the 
world  with  a  loose  hand ;  even  his  best  ac- 
tions, which  may  bring  him  most  credit, 
have  their  dangers :  they  make  him  fear  that 
<  while  he  has  a  name  to  live,  he  is  dead.' 

He  feels  that  if  he  had  no  sin  but  vanihr, 
the  consciousness  of  that  alone  would  oe 
sufficient  to  set  him  cm  his  ruard,  to  quicken 
him  in  prayer,  to  caution  him  in  conduct. 
He  does  not  fear  vanity  as  he  fears  any  other 
individual  vice,  as  a  single  enemy,  again^it 
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